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HISTOEY   OF   'WISCONSIN. 

BY     C.     W.    BUTTERFIELD. 


»     m 


I.— WISCONSIN   ANTIQUITIES. 

The  first  explorers  of  the  valleys  of  the  (jreat  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries^ 
seem  not  to  have  noticed,  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  existence  within  these  vast  areas  of 
tnonuments  of  an  extinct  race.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  tide  of  emigration  broke  through  the 
barriers  of  the  Alleghanies  and  spread  in  a  widely  extended  flow  over  what  are  now  the  States  of 
the  Northwest,  these  prehistoric  vestiges  attracted  more  and  more  the  attention  of  the  curious 
and  the  learned,  until,  at  the  present  time,  almost  every  person  is  presumed  to  have  some  general 
knowledge,  not  only  of  their  existence,  but  of  some  of  their  striking  peculiarities.  Unfortunately, 
these  signs  of  a  long  since  departed  people  are  fast  disappearing  by  the  never  ceasing  operations 
of  the  elements,  and  the  constant  encroachments  of  civilization.  The  earliest  notices  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  of  this  region  are  to  be  found  in  its  rocks;  but  Wisconsin's  earli- 
est records  of  men  can  only  be  traced  in  here  and  there  a  crumbling  earth-work,  in  the  fragment 
of  a  skeleton,  or  in  a  few  stone  and  copper  implements — dim  and  shadowy  relics  of  their 
handicraft. 

The  ancient  dwellers  in  these  valleys,  whose  history  is  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  are  desig- 
nated, usually,  as  the  Mound-Builders ;  not  that  building  mounds  was  probably  their  distinctive 
employment,  but  that  such  artificial  elevations  of  the  earth  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  only  evi- 
dences remaining  of  their  actual  occupation  of  the  country.  As  to  the  origin  of  these  people, 
all  knowledge  must,  possibly,  continue  to  rest  upon  conjecture  alone.  Nor  were  the  habitations 
of  this  race  confined  to  the  territory  of  which  Wisconsin  now  forms  a  part.  At  one  time,  they 
must  have  been  located  in  many  ulterior  regions.  The  earth-works,  tumuli,  or  "mounds,"  as  they 
are  generally  designated,  are  usually  symmetrically  raised  and  often  inclosed  in  mathematical 
figures,  such  as  the  square,  the  octagon,  *and  the  circle,  with  long  lines  of  circumvallation. 
Besides  these  earth-works,  there  are  pits  dug  in  the  solid  rock ;  rubbish  heaps  formed  in  the 
prosecution  of  mining  operations ;  and  a  variety  of  implements  and  utensils,  wrought  in  copper 
or  stone,  or  moulded  in  clay.  Whence  came  the  inhabitants  who  left  these  evidences  to  succeed- 
ing generations  ?  In  other  words,  who  were  the  Mound-Builders  ?  Did  they  migrate  from  the 
Old  World,  or  is  their  origin  to  be  sought  for  elsewhere.^  And  as  to  their  manners  and  customs 
and  civilization — ^what  of  these  things?  Was  the  race  finally  swept  from  the  New  World  to  give 
place  to  Red  men,  or  was  it  the  one  from  which  the  latter  descended  ?  These  momentous  ques- 
tions are  left  for  the  ethnologist,  the  archaeologist,  and  the  antiquarian  of  the  future  to  answer — 
if  they  can. 
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Inclosures  and  mounds  of  the  prehistoric  people,  it  is  generally  believed,  constituted  but 
parts  of  one  system ;  the  former  being,  in  the  main,  intended  for  purposes  of  defense  or  religion ; 
the  latter,  for  sacrifice,  for  temple  sites,  for  burial  places,  or  for  observatories.  In  selecting  sites 
for  many  of  these  earth-works,  the  Mound-Builders  appear  to  have  been  influenced  by  motives 
which  prompt  civilized  men  to  choose  localities  for  their  great  marts;  hence,  Cincinnati,  St, 
Louis,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  other  cities  of  the  West  are  founded  on  ruins  of  pre-existing 
structures.  River  terraces  and  river  bottoms  seem  to  have  been  the  favorite  places  for  these 
earth-works.  In  such  localities,  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country  could  be  made  available 
with  much  less  trouble  than  in  portions  of  the  country  lying  at  a  distance  from  water-courses. 
In  Wisconsin,  therefore,  as  in  other  parts,  the  same  general  idea  of  selecting  points  contiguous 
to  the  principal  natural  thoroughfares  is  found  to  have  prevailed  with  the  Mound-Builders ;  for 
their  works  are  seen  in  the  basin  of  the  Fox  river  of  the  Illinois,  in  that  of  Rock  river  and  its 
branches,  in  the  valley  of  Fox  river  of  Green  bay,  in  that  of  the  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  near 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

While  a  few  circumvallations  and  immense  mounds,  such  as  are  common  to  certain  other 
portions  of  the  United  States,  are  discoverable  in  Wisconsin,  yet  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
earthworks  have  one  peculiarity  not  observable,  except  in  a  few  instances,  outside  the  State. 
This  characteristic  is  a  very  striking  one  The  fact  is  revealed  that  they  are  imitative  in  form — • 
resembling  beasts,  reptiles,  birds,  fish,  man.  All  these,  for  convenience,  are  usually  classed 
under  the  general  name  of  **  animal  mounds,"  although  some  are  in  the  similitude  of  trees,  some 
of  war  clubs,  others  of  tobacco  pipes.  Generally,  these  figures  are  in  groups,  though  sometimes 
they  are  seen  alone.  For  what  purpose  thdse  earth-works  were  heaped  up — they  rise  above  the 
surface  two,  four,  and  sometimes  six  feet— or  what  particular  uses  they  were  intended  to  subserve, 
is  unknown.  It  is,  however,  safe  to  affirm  that  they  had  some  significance.  A  number  resemble 
the  bear ;  a  few,  the  buffalo ;  others,  the  raccoon.  Lizards,  turtles,  and  even  tadpoles,  are  out* 
lined  in  the  forms  of  some.  The  war  eagle,  and  the  war  club  has  each  its  representative.  All 
this,  of  course,  could  not  have  been  a  mere  happening — the  work  of  chance.  The  sizes  of  these 
mounds  are  as  various  as  their  forms.  One  near  Cassville,  in  Grant  county,  very  complete  in 
its  representation  of  an  animal,  supposed  to  be  of  the  elephant  species,  was  found,  upon  measure*- 
ment,  to  have  a  total  length  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet.  Another  in  Sauk  county,  quite 
perfect  in  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  a  man,  was  of  equal  length — a  veritable  colossus ; 
prone,  it  is  true,  and  soon  to  disappear,  if  it  has  not  already  been  destroyed,  by  ravages  of  a 
superior  civilization. 

In  portions  of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  in  a  few  places  outside  the  State,  are  found  earth-worka 
of  another  kind,  but  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  ^^  animal  mounds,"  which,  from  their  supposed 
use,  have  been  styled  "garden  beds.**  They  are  ridges,  or  beds,  about  six  inches  in  height  and 
four  feet  in  width,  ranged,  with  much  apparent  method,  in  parallel  rows,  sometimes  rectangular 
in  shape,  sometimes  of  various  but  regular  and  symmetrical  curves,  and  occupying  fields  of  from 
ten  to  a  hundred  acres. 

The  Mound-Builders  have  lefl  many  relics,  besides  their  earthworks,  to  attest  their  presence 
in  Wisconsin  in  ages  past.  Scattered  widely  are  found  stone  and  copper  axes,  spear-heads,  and 
arrow-heads,  also  various  other  implements— evidently  their  handiwork.  As  these  articles  are 
frequently  discovered  many  feet  beneath  the  surface,  it  argues  a  high  antiquity  for  the  artificers. 
Whether  they  had  the  skill  to  mould  their  copper  implements  is  doubtful.  Such  as  plainly  show 
the  work  of  hammering,  indicate  an  art  beyond  that  possessed  by  the  Red  men  who  peopled 
America  upon  its  first  discovery  by  Europeans.  In  a  few  instances,  fragments  of  human  skulls 
have  been  found  so  well  preserved  as  to  enable  a  comparison  to  be  drawn  between  the  crania  of 
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this  ancient  race  and  those  of  modern  ones ;  the  results,  however,  of  these  comparisons  throw 
little,  if  any,  light  upon  **  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  '*  of  mound-building  times. 

The  evidences  of  an  extinct  people  of  superior  intelligence  is  very  strikingly  exhibited  in 
the  ancient  copper  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  region.  Here  are  to  be  found  excavations  in  the 
solid  rock;  heaps  of  rubble  and  dirt ;  copper  utensils  fashioned  into  knives,  chisels,  and  spear 
and  arrow-heads;  stone  hammers;  wooden  bowls  and  shovels;  props  and  levers  for  raising  and 
supporting  the  mass  copper ;  and  ladders  for  ascending  and  descending  the  pits.  Th^se  mines 
were  probably  worked  by  people  not  only  inhabiting  what  is  now  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  but 
territory  farther  to  the  southward.  The  copper  was  here  obtained,  it  is  believed,  which  has  been 
found  in  many  places,  even  as  far  away  as  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  wrought 
into  various  implements  and  utensils.  But  there  are  no  traces  in  Wisconsin  of  a  **  copper  age  " 
succeeding  a  "  stone  age,"  discernadle  in  any  prehistoric  relics.  They  all  refer  alike  to  one 
age — the  indefinite  past ;  to  one  people — the  Mound-Builders. 

II._THE  INDIAN  TRIBES  OF  WISCONSIN. 

When,  as  early,  it  is  believed,  as  1634,  civilized  man  first  set  foot  upon  the  territory  now 
included  within  the  boundaries  of  Wisconsin,  he  discovered,  to  his  surprise,  that  upon  this  wide 
area  met  and  mingled  clans  of  two  distinct  and  wide-spread  families — the  Algonquins  and 
Sioux.  The  tribes  of  the  former,  moving  westward,  checked  the  advance  of  the  latter  in  their 
excursions  eastward.  As  yet  there  had  been  no  representatives  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  seen  west 
of  Lake  Michigan — the  members  of  this  great  family,  at  that  date  dwelling  in  safety  in  the 
extensive  regions  northward  and  southward  of  the  Erie  and  Ontario  lakes.  Already  had  the 
French  secured  a  foot-hold  in  the  extensive  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and,  naturally  enough, 
the  chain  of  the  Great  Lakes  led  their  explorers  to  the  mouth  of  Green  bay,  and  up  that  water- 
course and  its  principal  tributary.  Fox  river,  to  the  Wisconsin,  an  affluent  of  the  Mississippi. 
On  the  right,  in  ascending  this  bay,  was  seen,  for  the  first  time,  a  nation  of  Indians,  lighter  in 
complexion  than  neighboring  tribes,  and  remarkably  well  formed,  now  well  known  as  the 
Menomonees. 

This  nation  is  of  Algonquin  stock,  but  their  dialect  differed  so  much  from  the  surrounding 
tribes  of  the  same  family,  it  having  strange  guttural  sounds  and  accents,  as  well  as  peculiar  inflec- 
tions of  verbs  and  other  parts  of  speech,  that,  for  a  long  time,  they  were  supposed  to  have  a 
distinct  langullge.  Their  traditions  point  to  an  emigration  from  the  East  at  some  remote 
period.  When  first  visited  by  the  French  missionaries,  these  Indians  subsisted  largely  upon  wild 
rice,  from  which  they  took  their  name.  The  harvest  time  of  this  grain  was  in  the  month  of 
September.  It  grew  spontaneously  in  little  streams  with  slimy  bottoms,  and  in  marshy  places. 
The  harvesters  went  in  their  canoes  across  these  watery  fields,  shaking  the  ears  right  and  left  as 
they  advanced,  the  grain  falling  easily,  if  ripe,  into  the  bark  receptacle  beneath.  To  clear  it 
from  chaff  and  strip  it  of  a  pellicle  inclosing  it,  they  put  it  to  dry  on  a  wooden  lattice  above  a 
small  fire,  which  was  kept  up  for  several  days.  When  the  rice  was  well  dried,  it  was  placed 
in  a  skin  of  the  form  of  a  bag,  which  was  then  forced  into  a  hole,  made  on  purpose,  in  the 
ground.  They  then  tread  it  out  so  long  and  so  well,  that  the  grain  being  freed  from  the  chaff, 
was  easily  winnowed.  After  this,  it  was  pounded  to  meal,  or  left  unpounded,  and  boiled  in 
water  seasoned  with  grease.  It  thus  became  a  very  palatable  diet.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that 
this  was  the  only  food  of  the  Menomonees;  they  were  adepts  in  fishing,  and  hunted  with  skill 
the  game  which  abounded  in  the  forests. 

For  many  years  after   their  discovery,  the   Menomonees  had   their  homes  and  hunting 
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grounds  upon,  or  adjacent  to,  the  Menomonee  river.  Finally,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a 
quarter,  down  to  1760,  when  the  French  yielded  to  the  English  all  claims  to  the  country,  the 
territory  of  the  Menomonees  had  shifted  somewhat  to  the  westward  and  southward,  and  their 
principal  village  was  found  at  the  head  of  Green  bay,  while  a  smaller  one  was  still  in  existence 
at  the  mouth  of  their  favorite  stream.  So  slight,  however,  had  been  this  change,  that  the  country 
of  no  other  of  the  surrounding  tribes  had  been  encroached  upon  by  the  movement. 

In  1634,  the  Menomonees  probably  took  part  in  a  treaty  with  a  representative  of  the  French, 
who  had  thus  early  ventured  so  far  into  the  wilds  of  the  lake  regions.  More  than  a  score  of 
years  elapsed  before'  the  tribe  was  again  visited  by  white  men, — that  is  to  say,  there  are  no 
authentic  accounts  of  earlier  visitations.  In  1660,  Father  Ren^  Menard  had  penetrated  the  Lake 
Superior  country  as  far,  at  least,  as  Kewenaw,  in  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  Michigan, 
whence  some  of  his  French  companions  probably  passed  down  the  Menomonee  river  to  the 
waters  of  Green  bay  the  following  year ;  but  no  record  of  the  Indians,  through  whose  territory 
they  passed,  was  made  by  these  voyagers.  Ten  years  more — 1670 — brought  to  the  Menomonees 
(who  doubtless  had  already  been  visited  by  French  fur-traders)  Father  Claudius  Allouez,  to  win 
them  to  Christianity.  He  had  previously  founded  a  mission  upon  the  bay  of  Chegoimegon,  now 
Chaquamegon,  or  Ashland  bay,  an  arm  of  Lake  Superior,  within  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin, 
in  charge  of  which,  at  that  date,  was  Father  James  Marquette.  Proceeding  from  the  "  Sault"  on 
the  third  of  November,  Allouez,  early  in  December,  1669,  reached  the  mouth  of  Green  bay,  where, 
on  the  third,  in  an  Indian  village  of  Sacs,  Pottawattamies,  Foxes  and  Winnebagoes,  containing  about 
six  hundred  souls,  he  celebrated  the  holy  mass  for  the  first  time  upon  this  new  field  of  his  labors, 
— eight  Frenchmen,  traders  with  the  Indians,  whom  the  missionary  found  there  upon  his  arrival, 
taking  part  in  the  devotions.  His  first  Christian  work  with  the  Menomonees  was  performed  in 
May  of  the  next  year.  Allouez  found  this  tribe  a  feeble  one,  almost  exterminated  by  war.  He 
spent  but  little  time  with  them,  embarking,  on  the  twentieth  of  that  month,  after  a  visit  to  some 
Pottawattamies  and  Winnebagoes,  "  with  a  Frenchman  and  a  savage  to  go  to  Sainte  Mary  of  the 
Sault."  His  place  was  filled  by  Father  Louis  Andr^,  who,  not  long  after,  erected  a  cabin  upon 
the  Menomonee  river,  which,  with  one  at  a  village  where  his  predecessor  had  already  raised  the 
standard  of  the  cross,  was  soon  burned  by  the  savages;  but  the  missionary,  living  almost  con- 
stantly in  his  canoe,  continued  for  some  time  to  labor  with  the  Menomonees  and  surrounding 
tribes.  The  efforts  of  Andr^  were  rewarded  with  some  conversions  among  the  former ;  for  Mar- 
quette, who  visited  them  in  1673,  found  many  good  Christians  among  them. 

The  record  of  ninety  years  of  French  domination  in  Wisconsin — beginning  Hn  June,  167 1, 
and  ending  in  October,  1761 — brings  to  light  but  little  of  interest  so  far  as  the  Menomonees  are 
concerned.  Gradually  they  extended  their  intercourse  with  the  white  fur  traders.  Gradually 
and  with  few  interruptions  (one  in  1728,  and  one  in  1747  of  a  serious  character)  they  were 
drawn  under  the  banner  of  France,  joining  with  that  government  in  its  wars  with  the  Iroquois; 
in  its  contests, in  1712,  1729,  1730,  and  1751,  with  the  Foxes;  and,  subsequently,  in  its  conflicts 
with  the  English. 

The  French  post,  at  what  is  now  Green  Bay,  Brown  county,  Wisconsin,  was,  along  with  the 
residue  of  the  western  forts,  surrendered  to  the  British  in  1760,  although  actual  possession  of  the 
former  was  not  taken  until  the  Fall  of  the  next  year.  The  land  on  which  the  fort  stood  was 
claimed  by  the  Menomonees.  Here,  at  that  date,  was  their  upper  and  principal  village,  the 
lower  one  being  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menomonee  river.  These  Indians  soon  became  reconciled 
to  the  English  occupation  of  their  territory,  notwithstanding  the  machinations  of  French  traders 
who  endeavored  to  prejudice  them  against  the  new  comers.  The  Menomonees,  at  this  time, 
were  very  much  reduced,  having,  but  a  short  time  previous,  lost  three  hundred  of  their  warriors 
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by  the  small  pox,  and  most  of  their  chiefs  in  the  late  war  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  by  the 
then  French  commander  there,  against  the  English.  They  were  glad  to  substitute  English  for 
French  traders  ;  as  they  could  purchase  supplies  of  them  at  one  half  the  price  they  had  previously 
paid.  It  was  not  long  before  the  sincerity  of  the  Menomonees  was  put  to  the  test.  Pontiac*s 
War  of  1763  broke  out,  and  the  post  of  Mackinaw  was  captured.  The  garrison,  however,  at  Green 
bay  was  not  only  not  attacked  by  the  savages,  but,  escorted  by  the  Menomonees  and  other  tribes, 
crossed  Lake  Michigan  in  safety  to  the  village  of  L'Arbre  Croche  ;  thence  making  their  way  to 
Montreal.  The  Menomonees  continued  their  friendship  to  the  English,  joining  with  them 
against  the  Colonies  during  the  Revolution,  and  fighting  on  the  same  side  during  the  war  of 
1812-15. 

When,  in  July,  1816,  an  American  force  arrived  at  Green  bay  to  take  possession  of  the 
country,  the  Menomonees  were  found  in  their  village  near  by,  very  peaceably  inclined.  The 
commander  of  the  troops  asked  permis.ricn  of  their  chief  to  build  a  fort.  *'  My  Hrother!"  was 
the  response,  "  how  can  we  oppose  your  locating  a  council-fire  among  us  ?  You  are  too  strong 
for  us.  Even  if  we  wanted  to  oppose  you  we  have  scarcely  got  powder  and  ball  to  make  the 
attempt.  One  favor  we  ask  is,  that  our  French  brothers  shall  not  be  disturbed.  You  can  choose 
any  place  you  please  for  your  fort,  and  we  shall  not  object.**  No  trouble  had  been  anticipated 
from  the  Menomonees,  and  the  expectations  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  that 
regard  were  fully  realized.  What  added  much  to  the  friendship  now  springing  up  between  the 
Menomonees  and  the  Americans  was  the  fact  that  the  next  year — 18 17 — the  annual  contribution, 
which  for  many  years  had  been  made  by  the  British,  consisting  of  a  shirt,  leggins,  breech-clout, 
and  blanket  for  each  member  or  the  tribe,  and  for  each  family  a  copper  kettle,  knives,  axes,  guns 
and  amjnunition,  was  withheld  by  them. 

It  was  found  by  the  Americans,  upon  their  occupation  of  the  Menomonee  territory,  that 
some  of  the  women  of  that  tribe  were  married  to  traders  and  boatmen  who  had  settled  at  t.'ie 
head  of  the  bay,  there  being  no  white  women  in  that  region.  Many  of  these  were  Canadians  of 
French  extraction ;  hence  the  anxiety  that  they  should  be  well  treated,  which  was  expressed  by 
the  Menomonees  upon  the  arrival  of  the  American  force.  At  this  period  there  was  a  consider- 
able trade  carried  on  with  these  Indians  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  as  many  of  them  frequently  win- 
tered on  the  Mississippi.  The  first  regular  treaty  with  this  tribe  was  '*  made  and  concluded**  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  March,  1817,  **  by  and  between  William  Clark,  Ninian  Edwards,  and 
Auguste  Chouteau,  commissioners  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  the 
one  part,"  and  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  deputed  by  the  Menomonees,  of  the  other  part.  By  the 
terms  of  this  compact  all  injuries  were  to  be  forgiven  and  forgotten  ;  perpetual  peace  established; 
lands,  heretofore  ceded  to  other  governments,  confirmed  to  the  United  States  ;  all  prisoners  to  be 
delivered  up ;  and  the  tribe  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  "  and  of  no  other 
nation,  power,  or  sovereign,  whatsoever."  The  Menomonees  were  now  fully  and  fairly,  and  for 
the  first  time,  entitled  to  be  known  as  "  American  Indians,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  term 
which  had  been  so  long  used  as  descriptive  of  their  former  allegiance — "  British  Indians." 

The  territory  of  the  Menomonees,  when  the  tribe  was  taken  fully  under  the  winj;  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  had  become  greatly  extended.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  dividing 
ridge  between  the  waters  flowing  into  Lake  Superior  and  those  flowing  south  into  Green  bay  and 
the  Mississippi;  on  the  east,  by  Lake  Michigan;  on  the  south,  by  the  Milwaukee  river,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Mississippi  and  Black  rivers.  This  was  their  territory ;  though  they  were  prac- 
tically restricted  to  the  occupation  of  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  lying  between  the 
mouth  of  Green  bay  on  the  north  and  the  Milwaukee  river  on  the  south,  and  to  a  somewhat 
indefinite  area  west.     Their  general  claim,  as  late  as  1825,  was  north  to  the  Chippewa  country: 
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*;ast  to  Green  bay  and  Lake  Michigan  ;  south  to  the  Milwaukee  river,  and  west  to  Black  river. 
And  what  is  most  surprising  is  that  the  feeble  tribe  of  1761  had  now,  in  less  than  three  quarters 
of  a  century,  become  a  powerful  nation,  numbering  between  three  and  four  thousand. 

The  Menomonee  territory,  as  late  as  1831,  still  preserved  its  large  proportions.  Its  eastern 
division  was  bounded  by  the  Milwaukee  river,  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  Green  bay.  Fox 
river,  and  Winnebago  lake ;  its  western  division,  by  the  Wisconsin  and  Chippewa  rivers  on  the 
-west ;  Fox  river  on  the  south  ;  Green  bay  on  the  east,  and  the  high  lands  whence  flow  Ihe  streams 
into  Lake  Superior,  on  the  north.  This  year,  however,  it  was  shorn  of  a  valuable  and  large  part 
by  the  tribe  ceding  to  the  United  States  all  the  eastern  division,  estimated  at  two  and  one  half 
million  acres.  The  following  year,  the  Menomonees  aided  the  General  Government  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war. 

That  the  Menomonees  might,  as  much  as  possible,  be  weaned  from  their  wandering  habits, 
their  permanent  home  was  designated  to  be  a  large  tract  lying  north  of  Fox  river  and  east  of 
Wolf  river.  Their  territory  farther  west,  was  reserved  for  their  hunting  grounds  until  such  time 
as  the  General  Government  should  desire  to  purchase  it.  In  1836,  another  portion,  amounting  to 
four  million  acres,  lying  between  Green  bay  on  the  east  and  Wolf  river  on  the  west,  was  dis- 
posed of  to  the  United  Stages,  besides  a  strip  three  miles  in  width  from  near  the  portage  north, 
on  each  side  of  the  Wisconsin  river  and  forty-eight  miles  long  —  still  leaving  them  in  peace- 
able possession  of  a  country  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  and  about  eighty 
broad. 

Finally,  in  1848,  the  Menomonees  sold  all  their  lands  in  Wisconsin  to  the  General  Govern- 
nient,  preparatory  to  their  movement  to  a  reservation  beyond  the  Mississippi  of  six  hundred 
thousand  acres ;  but  the  latter  tract  was  afterward  re-ceded  to  the  United  States ;  for,  notwith- 
standing there  were  treaty  stipulations  for  the  removal  of  the  tribe  to  that  tract,  there  were 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  spdedy  migration,  resulting,  finally,  in  their  being  permitted  to  remain 
in  Wisconsin.  Lands,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  townships,  were  granted  them  for  their  permanent 
homes,  on  the  upper  Wolf  river,  in  what  is  now  Shawano  and  Oconto  counties  —  a  portion,  but 
a  very  small  one,  of  what  was  once  their  extensive  possessions.  To  this  reservation  they  removed 
in  October,  1852.  Thus  are  the  Menomonees,  the  only  one  of  the  original  tribes  of  Wisconsin 
who,  as  a  whole,  have  a  local  habitation  within  its  limits.  This  tribe  refused  to  join  the  Sioux  in 
their  outbreak  in  1861,  and  several  of  their  warriors  served  as  volunteers  in  the  United  States 
army  during  the  late  civil  war. 

It  is  now  over  two  centuries  since  the  civilized  world  began  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence, in  the  far  West,  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  known  as  the  Winnebagoes — that  is,  men  of  the  sea; 
pointing,  possibly,  to  their  early  migration  from  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  or  the  Pacific. 
The  territory  now  included  within  the  limits  of  Wisconsin,  and  so  much  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
as  lies  north  of  Green  bay,  Lake  Michigan,  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  and  Lake  Huron  were,  in 
early  times,  inhabited  by  several  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  race,  forming  a  barrier  to  the  Dakotas, 
or  Sioux,  who  had  advanced  eastward  to  the  Mississippi.  But  the  Winnebagoes,  although  one  of 
the  tribes  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  latter,  had  passed  the  great  river,  at  some  unknown 
period,  and  settled  upon  the  head  waters  of  Green  bay.  Here,  this  "sea-tribe,"  as  early,  it  is 
believed,  as  1634,  was  visited  by  an  agent  of  France  and  a  treaty  concluded  with  them.  The  tribe 
afterward  called  themselves  Hochungara,  or  Ochunkoraw,  but  were  styled  by  the  Sioux,  Hotanke, 
or  Sturgeon-  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  Ouenibigoutz,  or  Winnebegouk  (as  the  Winnebagoes 
were  early  called  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  the  Algonquin  tribes,  meaning  men  from  the 
fetid  or  salt  water,  translated  by  the  French,  Puants)  for  the  next  thirty-five  years,  although 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tribe  had  been  visited  meanwhile  by  adventurous  Frenchmen,  when  on 
the  second  of  December,  1669,  some  of  that  nation  were  noted  at  a  Sac  (Sauk  or  Saukis)  village 
on  Green  bay,  by  Father  Allouez. 
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As  early  at  least  as  1670,  the  French  were  actively  engaged  among  the  Winnebagoes  trading. 
^*  We  found  affairs,**  says  one  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  arrived  among  them  in  September  of 
that  year.  "  we  found  affairs  there  in  a  pretty  bad  posture,  and  the  minds  of  the  savages  much 
soured  against  the  French,  who  were  there  trading ;  ill-treating  them  in  deeds  and  words,  pillag- 
ing and  carrying  away  their  merchandise  in  spite  of  them,  and  conducting  themselves  toward 
them  with  insupportable  insolences  and  indignities.  The  cause  of  this  disorder,"  adds  the  mis- 
sionary, "  is  that  they  had  received  some  bad  treatment  from  the  French,  to  whom  they  had  this 
year  come  to  trade,  and  particularly  from  the  soldiers,  from  whom  they  pretended  to  have  received 
many  wrongs  and  injuries."  It  is  thus  made  certain  that  the  arms  of  France  were  carried  into 
the  territory  of  the  Winnebagoes  over  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Fox  river  of  Green  bay  was  found  at  that  date  a  difficult  stream  to  navigate.  Two 
Jesuits  who  ascended  the  river  in  1670,  had  "three  or  four  leagues  of  rapids  to  contend  with," 
when  they  had  advanced  "  one  day's  journey  "  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  "  more  difficult  than  those 
which  are  common  in  other  rivers,  in  this,  that  the  flints,  over  which"  they  had  to  walk  with 
naked  feet  to  drag  their  canoes,  were  so  "  sharp  and  so  cutting,  that  one  has  all  the  trouble  in  the 
world  to  hold  one's  self  steady  against  the  great  rushing  of  the  waters."  At  the  falls  they  found 
an  idol  that  the  savages  honored ;  "  never  failing,  in  passing,  to  make  him  some  sacrifice  of 
tobacco,  or  arrows,  or  paintings,  or  other  things,  to  thank  him  that,  by  his  assistance,  they  had,  in 
ascending,  avoided  the  dangers  of  the  waterfalls  which  are  in  this  stream  ;  or  else,  if  they  had  to 
ascend,  to  pray  him  to  aid  them  in  this  perilous  navigation."  The  devout  missionaries  caused 
the  idol  "  to  be  lifted  up  by  the  strength  of  arm,  and  cast  into  the  depths  of  the  river,  to  appear 
no  more  "  to  the  idolatrous  savages. 

The  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  founded  in  December,  1669,  by  Allouez,  was  a  roving  one 
nmong  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  shores  of  Green  bay  and  the  interior  country  watered  by  the  Fox 
river  and  its  tributaries,  for  about  two  years,  when  its  first  mission-house  was  erected  at  what  is 
now  Depere,  Brown  county.  This  chapel  was  soon  after  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt 
in  1676. 

The  Winnebagoes,  by  this  time,  had  not  only  received  considerable  spiritual  instruction  from 
the  Jesuit  fathers,  but  had  obtained  quite  an  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  trading  and  trafficking 
with  white  men;  for, following  the  footsteps  of  the  missionaries,  and  sometimes  preceding  them, 
Were  the  ubiquitous  French  fur  traders.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  precisely  what  territory 
was  occupied  by  the  Winnebagoes  at  this  early  date,  farther  than  that  they  lived  near  tiie  head 
of  Green  bay. 

A  direct  trade  with  the  French  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  was  not  carried  on  by  the  Winne- 
bagoes to  any  great  extent  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  early  as  1679, 
an  advance  party  of  La  Salle  had  collected  a  large  store  of  furs  at  the  mouth  of  Green  bay, 
doubtless  in  a  traffic  with  this  tribe  and  others  contiguous  to  them;  generally,  however,  the 
surrounding  nations  sold  their  peltries  to  the  Ottawas,  who  disposed  of  them,  in  turn,  to  the 
French.  The  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  the  Winnebagoes  firmly  in 
alliance  with  France,  and  in  peace  with  the  dreaded  Iroquios.  In  17 18,  the  nation  numbered 
six  hundred.  They  were  afterward  found  to  have  moved  up  Fox  river,  locating  upon  Winne- 
bago lake,  which  stream  and  lake  were  their  ancient  seat,  and  from  which  they  had  been  driven 
either  by  fear  or  the  prowess  of  more  powerful  tribes  of  the  West  or  Southwest.  Their  inter- 
course with  the  French  was  gradually  extended  and  generally  peaceful,  though  not  always  so, 
joining  with  them,  as  did  the  Menomonees,  in  their  wars  with  the  Iroquois,  and  subsequently  in 
their  conflicts  with  the  English,  which  finally  ended  in  1760. 

When  the  British,  in  October,  1761,  took  possession  of  the  French   post,  at   the  head  of 
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Green  bay,  the  Winnebagoes  were  found  to  number  one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors  only;  their 
nearest  village  being  at  the  lower  end  of  Winnebago  lake.     They  had  in  all  not  less  than   three 
towns.     Their  country,  at  this  period,  included   not  only  that  lake,  but  all   the  streams  flowing 
into  it,  especially   Fox  river;    afterward  extended  to   the  Wisconsin  and   Rock  rivers.     They 
readily  changed  their  course  of  trade  —  asking  now  of  the  commandant  at  the  fort   for  English 
traders  to  be  sent  among  them.     In  the  Indian  outbreak  under  Pontiac  in  1763,  they  joined 
with  the  Menomonees  and  other  tribes  to  befriend  the  British  garrison  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
assisting  in  conducting  them  to  a  place  of  safety.    They  continued  their  friendship  to  the  English 
during  the  Revolution,  by  joining  with  them  against  the  colonies,  and  were   active  in  the  Indian 
war  of  1790-4,  taking  part  in  the  attack  on   Fort  Recovery,  upon   the  Maumee,  in  the   present 
State  of  Ohio,  in  1793.     They  fought  also  on  the  side  of  the  British  in   the  war  of  181 2-15, 
aiding,  in    1 814,  to  reduce   Prairie  du  Chien.     They  were  then  estimated  at  4,500.     When,  in 
18 16,  the  government  of  the  United   States   sent   troops   to  take   possession  of  the  Green  bay 
country,  by  establishing  a  garrison  there,  some  trouble  was  anticipated  from  these  Indians,  who, 
at  that  date,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  bold  and  warlike  tribe.     A  deputation  from  the  nation 
came  down  Fox  river  and  remonstrated  with  the  American  commandant  at  what  was  thought 
to  be  an  intrusion.     They  were  desirous  of  knowing  why  a  fort  was  to  be  established  so  near 
them.     The  reply  was  that,  although  the  troops  were  armed  for  war  if  necessary,  their  purpose 
was  peace.     Their  response  was  an  old  one  :     "  If  your  object  is  peace,  you  have  too  many  men  ; 
if  war,  you  have  too  few."     However,  the  display  of  a  number  of  cannon  which  had  not  yet  been 
mounted,  satisfied  the  Winnebagoes  that  the  Americans  were  masters  of  the'situation,  and  the 
deputation  gave  the  garrison  no  farther  trouble.     On  the  3d  of  June,  18 16,  at  St.  Louis,  the  tribe 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  General  Government;  but  they  continued  to  levy 
tribute  on  all  white  people   who  passed   up  Fox  river.     English   annuities  also  kept  up  a  bad 
feeling.     At  this  time,  a  portion  of  the  tribe  was  living  upon  the  Wisconsin  river,  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  which  was  still  seated  upon  the  waters   flowing  into  Green  bay.     In  1820 
they  had  Hve  villages  on  Winnebago  lake  and  fourteen  on  Rock  river.     In  1825,  the  claim  of 
the   Winnebagoes   was   an   extensive  one,  so   far   as    territory  was    concerned.     Its  southeast 
boundary  stretched  away  from  the  source  of  Rock  river  to  within  forty  miles  of  its  mouth,  in 
Illinois,  where  they  had  a  village.     On  the  west  it  extended  to  the  heads  of  the  small  streams 
flowing  into  the   Mississippi.     To  the  northward,  it  reached  Black  river  and  the  upper  Wis- 
consin, in  other  words,  to  the  Chippewa  territory,  but  did  not  extend  across   Fox  river,  although 
they  contended  for  the  whole  of  Winnebago  lake.     In    1829,  a  large  part  of  their  territory  in 
southwest  Wisconsin,  lying  between  Sugar  river  and  the  Mississippi,  and  extending  to  the  Wis- 
consin river,  was  sold  to  the  General  Government;  and,  three  years  later  all  the  residue  lying 
south  and  east  of  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Fox  river  of  Green  bay ;  the  Winnebago  prophet  having 
before  that  date  supported  the  Sacs  in  their  hostility.     Finally,  in  the  brief  language  of  the  treaty 
between  this  tribe  (which  had  become  unsettled  and  wasteful)  and  the  United  States,  of  the  first 
of  November,  1837,  "The  Winnebago  Nation  of  Indians "  ceded  to  the  General  Government 
"  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi."     Not  an  acre  was   reserved.     And  the  Indians  agreed 
that,  within  eight  months  from  that  date,  they  would  move  west  of  "  the  great  river."     This 
arrangement,  however,  was  not  carried  out  fully.     In  1842,  there  were  only  756  at  Turkey  river, 
Iowa,  their  new  home,  with  as  many  in  Wisconsin,  and  smaller  bands  e' .ewhere.    All  had  become 
lawless,  and  roving.     Some  removed  in  1848;  while  a  party  to  the  number  of  over  eight  hun- 
dred left  the  State  as  late  as  1873.     The  present  home  of  the  tribe  is  in  Nebraska,  where  they 
have  a  reservation  north  of  and  adjacent  to  the  Omahas,  containing  over  one  hundred  thousand 
acres.     However,  since  their  first  removal  beyond  the  Mississippi,  they  have   several   times 
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changed  their  place  of  abode.     Their  number,  all  told,  is  less  than  twenty-five  hundred. 

When  the  territory,  now  constituting  the  northern  iX)rtion  of  Wisconsin,  became  very 
generally  known  to  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
found  to  be  occupied  by  Indians  called  the  Chippkwas.  Their  hunting-grounds  extended  south 
from  Lake  Superior  to  the  heads  of  the  Menomoiioc,  the  Wisconsin  and  Chippewa  rivers ;  also 
farther  eastward  and  westward.  At  an  early  day  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Sioux — 
a  war  indeed,  which  was  long  continued.  The  Chippewas,  however,  persistently  maintained 
their  position  —  still  occupying  the  same  region  when  the  General  Government  extended  its 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  country  south  of  the  (ireat  Lakes  and  west  to  the  Mississippi. 

By  treaties  with  the  Chippewas  at  different  periods,  down  to  the  year  1827,  the  General  Gov- 
ernment had  recognized  them  as  the  owners  of  about  one  quarter  of  which  is  now  the  entire 
State.  The  same  policy  was  pursued  toward  this  tribe  as  with  neighboring  ones,  in  the  purchase 
of  their  lands  by  the  United  States.  Gradually  they  parted  with  their  extensive  possessions,  until, 
in  1842,  the  last  acre  within  what  is  now  Wisconsin  was  disposed  of.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
General  Government  to  remove  the  several  bands  of  the  Chippewas  who  had  thus  ceded  their 
lands  to  a  tract  reserved  for  them  beyond  the  Mississippi ;  but  this  determination  was  afterward 
changed  so  as  to  allow  them  to  remain  upon  certain  reservations  within  the  limits  of  their  old* 
time  hunting  grounds.  These  reservations  they  continue  to  occupy.  They  are  located  in  Bay- 
field, Ashland,  Chippewa  and  Lincoln  counties.  The  clans  are  known,  respectively,  as  the  Red 
Cliff  band,  the  Bad  River  band,  the  Lac  Courte  Oreille  band,  and  the  Lac  de  Flambeau  band. 

Of  all  the  tribes  inhabiting  what  is  now  Wisconsin  when  its  territory  was  first  visited  by 
white  men,  the  Sacs  (Sauks  or  Saukies)  and  Foxes  (Outagamies)  are,  in  history,  the  most  noted. 
They  are  of  the  Algonquin  family,  and  are  first  mentioned  in  1665,  by  Father  Allouez,  but  as 
separate  tribes.  Afterward,  however,  because  of  the  identity  of  their  language,  and  their  asso- 
ciations, they  were  and  still  are  considered  as  one  nation.  In  December,  1669,  Allouez  found 
upon  the  shores  of  Green  bay  a  village  of  Sacs,  occupied  also  by  members  of  other  tribes ;  and 
early  in  1670  he  visited  a  village  of  the  same  Indians  located  upon  the  Fox  river  of  Green  bay, 
at  a  distance  of  four  leagues  from  its  mouth.  Here  a  device  of  these  Indians  for  catching  fish 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  missionary.  **  From  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other,"  he  writes, 
'^they  made  a  barricade,  planting  great  stakes,  two  fathoms  from  the  water,  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  bridge  above  for  the  fishes,  who  by  the  aid  of  a  little  bow-net,  easily 
take  sturgeons  and  all  other  kinds  of  fish  which  this  pier  stops,  although  the  water  does  not 
cease  to  flow  between  the  stakes."  When  the  Jesuit  father  first  obtained,  five  years  previous,  a 
knowledge  of  this  tribe,  they  were  represented  as  savage  above  all  others,  great  in  numbers,  and 
without  any  permanent  dwelling  place.  The  Foxes  were  of  two  stocks :  one  calling  themselves 
Outagamies  or  Foxes,  whence  our  English  name ;  the  other,  Musquakink,  or  men  of  red  clay, 
the  name  now  used  by  the  tribe.  They  lived  in  early  times  with  their  kindred  the  Sacs  east  of 
Detroit,  and  as  some  say  near  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  were  driven  west,  and  settled  at  Saginaw, 
a  name  derived  from  the  Sacs.  Thence  they  were  forced  by  the  Iroquois  to  Green  bay ;  but 
were  compelled  to  leave  that  place  and  settle  on  Fox  river. 

Allouez,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1670,  arrived  at  a  village  of  the  Foxes,  situated  on 
Wolf  river,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Fox.  "The  nation,"  he  declares,  **is  renowned  for 
being  numerous  ;  they  have  more  than  four  hundred  men  bearing  arms ;  the  number  of  women 
and  children  is  greater,  on  account  of  polygamy  which  exists  among  them — each  man  having 
commonly  four  wives,  some  of  them  six,  and  others  as  high  as  ten."  The  missionary  found  that 
the  Foxes  had  retreated  to  those  parts  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  Iroquois.  Allouez 
established  among  these  Indians  his  mission  of  St.  Mark,  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  in  less  than 
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two  years  he  had  baptized  "sixty  children  and  some  adults."  The  Foxes,  at  the  summons  of  De 
la  Barre,  in  1684,  sent  warriors  against  the  Five  Nations.  They  also  took  part  in  Denonville's 
more  serious  campaign  ;  but  soon  after  became  hostile  to  the  French.  As  early  as  169.3,  thev 
had  plundered  several  on  their  way  to  trade  with  the  Sioux,  alleging  that  they  were  carrying  arms 
and  ammunition  to  their  ancient  enemies — frequently  causing  them  to  make  portages  to  the 
southward  in  crossing  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi.  Afterward  they  became  recon- 
ciled to  the  French;  but  the  reconciliation  was  of  short  duration.  In  17 12,  Fort  Detroit,  then 
defended  by  only  a  handful  of  men,  was  attacked  by  them  in  conjunction  with  the  Mascou- 
tens  and  Kickapoos.  However,  in  the  end,  by  calling  in  friendly  Indians,  the  garrison  not  only 
protected  themselves  but  were  enabled  to  act  on  the  offensive,  destroying  the  greater  part  of  the 
besieging  force. 

The  nation  continued  their  ill  will  to  the  French.  The  consequence  was  that  their  territory 
in  1 716  had  been  invaded  and  they  were  reduced  to  sue  for  peace.  But  their  friendship  was  not 
of  long  continuance.  In  17 18,  the  Foxes  numbered  five  hundred  men  and  "abounded  in  women 
and  children."  They  are  spoken  of  at  that  date  as  being  very  industrious,  raising  large  quantities 
of  Indian  com.  In  1728,  another  expedition  was  sent  against  them  by  the  French.  Meanwhile 
the  Menomonees  had  also  become  hostile;  so,  too,  the  Sacs,  who  were  now  the  allies  of  the 
Foxes.  The  result  of  the  enterprise  was,  an  attack  upon  and  the  defeat  of  a  number  of 
Menomonees ;  the  burning  of  the  wigwams  of  the  Winnebagos  (after  passing  the  deserted  village 
of  the  Sacs  upon  the  Fox  river),  that  tribe,  also,  at  this  date  being  hostile ;  and  the  destruction 
of  the  fields  of  the  Foxes.  They  were  again  attacked  in  their  own  country  by  the  French,  in 
1730,  and  defeated.  In  1734,  both  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  came  in  conflict  with  the  same  foe;  but 
this  time  the  French  were  not  as  successful  as  on  previous  expeditions.  In  1736,  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  were  "  connected  with  the  government  of  Canada ;  "  but  it  is  certain  they  were  far  from 
being  friendly  to  the  French. 

The  conflict  between  France  and  Great  Britain  commencing  in  1754,  found  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  allied  with  the  former  power,  against  the  English,  although  not  long  previous  to  this  time 
they  were  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  French.  At  the  close  of  that  contest  so  disastrous  to  the 
interests  of  France  in  North  America,  these  tribes  readily  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  con- 
querors, asking  that  English  traders  might  be  sent  them.  The  two  nations,  then  about  equally 
divided,  numbered,  in  1761,  about  seven  hundred  warriors.  Neither  of  the  tribes  took  part  in 
Pontiac's  war,  but  they  befriended  the  English.  The  Sacs  had  migrated  farther  to  the  west- 
ward ;  but  the  Foxes — at  least  a  portion  of  them — still  remained  upon  the  waters  of  the  river  of 
Green  bay,  which  perpetuates  their  name.  A  few  years  later,  however,  and  the  former  were 
occupants  of  the  upper  Wisconsin ;  also,  to  a  considerable  distance  below  the  portage,  where 
their  chief  town  was  located.  Further  down  the  same  stream  was  the  upper  village  of  the 
Foxes,  while  their  lower  one  was  situated  near  its  mouth  at  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Prairie 
du  Chien.  At  this  date,  1766,  the  northern  portion  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  including  all  that 
part  watered  by  the  streams  flowing  north  into  Lake  Superior,  was  the  home  of  the  Chippewas. 
The  country  around  nearly  the  whole  of  Green  bay  was  the  hunting  ground  of  the  Menomonees. 
The  territory  of  Winnebago  lake  and  Fox  river  was  the  seat  of  the  Winnebagoes.  The  region 
of  the  Wisconsin  river  was  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  continued  the  firm  friends  of  the 
English.  At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  only  a  small  part  of  their  territory 
was  included  in  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  and  that  was  in  the  extreme  southwest.  In  1804,  they 
ceded  this  to  the  United  States ;  so  that  they  no  longer  were  owners  of  any  lands  within  this 
State.     From  that  date,  therefore,  these  allied  tribes  can  not  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
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Indian  nations  of  Wisconsin.     A  striking  episode  in  their  subsequent  history  —  the  Black  Hawk 
War — comes  in,  notwithstanding,  as  a  part,  incidentally,  of  the  annals  of  the  State. 

Deserving  a  place  in  a  notice  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  Wisconsin  is  the  nation  known  as  the 
Pott  A  WATT  AMIES.  As  early  as  1639,  they  were  the  neighbors  of  the  Winnebagoes  upon  Green 
bay.  They  were  still  upon  its  southern  shore,  in  two  villages,  in  1670;  and  ten  years  subsequent 
to  that  date  they  occupied,  at  least  in  one  village  the  same  region.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  part  only  of  the  nation  were  in  that  vicinity  —  upon  the 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  These  islands  were  then  known  as  the  Pottawattamie  islands, 
and  considered  as  the  ancient  abode  of  these  Indians.  Already  had  a  large  portion  of  this  tribe 
emigrated  southward,  one  band  resting  on  the  St.  Joseph  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  other  near  Detroit. 
One  peculiarity  of  this  tribe  —  at  least  of  such  as  resided  in  what  is  now  Wisconsin  —  was  their 
intimate  association  with  neighboring  bands.  When,  in  1669,  a  village  of  the  Pottawattamies, 
located  upon  the  southeast  shore  of  Green  bay,  was  visited  by  Allouez,  he  found  with  them  Sacs 
and  Foxes  and  Winnebagoes.  So,  also,  when,  many  years  subsequent  to  that  date,  a  band  of 
these  Indians  were  located  at  Milwaukee,  with  them  were  Ottawas  and  Chippewas.  These 
"  united  tribes  "  claimed  all  the  lands  of  their  respective  tribes  and  of  other  nations,  giving  the 
United  States,  when  possession  was  taken  of  the  western  country  by  the  General  Government, 
no  little  trouble.  Finally,  by  a  treaty,  held  at  Chicago  in  1833,  their  claims,  such  as  they  were, 
to  lands  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  within  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin, 
extending  westward  to  Rock  river,  were  purchased  by  the  United  States,  with  permission  to 
retain  possession  three  years  longer  of  their  ceded  lands,  after  which  time  this  "  united  nation 
of  Chippewas,  Ottawas  and  Pottawattamies  *'  began  to  disappear,  and  soon  were  no  longer  seen  in 
southeastern  Wisconsin  or  in  other  portions  of  the  State. 

Besides  the  five  tribes  —  Menomonees,  Winnebagoes,  Chippewas,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and 
Pottawattamies  —  many  others,  whole  or  in  part,  have,  since  the  territory  now  constituting  the 
State  was  first  visited  by  white  men,  been  occupants  of  its  territory.  Of  these,  some  are  only 
known  as  having  once  lived  in  what  is  now  Wisconsin;  others  —  such  as  the  Hurons,  Illinois, 
Kickapoos,  Mascoutens,  Miamis,  Noquets,  Ottawas  and  Sioux,  are  recognized  as  Indians  once 
dwelling  in  this  region ;  yet  so  transitory  has  been  their  occupation,  or  so  little  is  known  of  their 
history,  that  they  scarcely  can  be  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  State. 

Commencing  in  1822,  and  continuing  at  intervals  through  some  of  the  following  years,  was 
the  migration  to  Wisconsm  from  the  State  of  New  York  of  the  remains  or  portions  of  four  tribes  : 
the  Oneidas,  Stockbridges,  Munsees  and  Brothertowns.  The  Oneidas  finally  located  west  of 
Green  Bay,  where  they  still  reside.  Their  reservation  contains  over  60,000  acres,  and  lies 
wholly  within  the  present  counties  of  Brown  and  Outagamie.  The  Stockbridges  and  Munsees, 
who  first  located  above  Green  Bay,  on  the  east  side  of  Fox  river,  afterward  moved  to  the  east 
side  of  Winnebago  lake.  They  now  occupy  a  reservation  joining  the  southwest  township  of  the 
Menomenee  reservation,  in  Shawano  county,  and  are  fast  becoming  citizens.  The  Brothertowns 
first  located  on  the  east  side  of  Fox  river,  but  subsequently  moved  to  the  east  side  of  Winnebago 
lake,  where,  in  1839,  they  broke  up  their  tribal  relations  and  became  citizens  of  Wisconsin 
territory. 

HI.— PRE-TERRITORIAL  ANNALS  OF  WISCONSIN. 

When,  in  1634,  the  first  white  man  set  foot  upon  any  portion  of  the  territory  now  consti- 
tuting the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  whole  country  was,  of  course,  a  wilderness.  Its  inhabitants, 
the  aboriginal  Red  men,  were  thinly  but  widely  scattered  over  all  the  country.  Jean  Nicolet, 
a  Frenchman,  who  had    been  in  Canada  since   1618,  and  had  spent  several  years  among  the* 
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Indians,  was  the  first  of  civilized  men  to  unlock  the  mystery  of  its  situation  and  people.  French 
authorities  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  sent  him  as  an  ambassador  to  the  Winnebagoes,  of  whom  he 
had  heard  strange  stories.  They  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Hurons — allies  of  the  French 
— a  tribe  seated  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  which  bears  their  name,  and  Nicolet  was 
empowered  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  them.  **  When  he  approached  the  Winnebago  town,  he  sent 
some  of  his  Indian  attendants  to  announce  his  coming,  put  on  a  robe  of  damask,  and  advanced 
to  meet  the  expectant  crowd  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  The  squaws  and  children  fled,  scream^ 
ing  that  it  was  a  manito,  or  spirit,  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning ;  but  the  chiefs  and  warriors 
regaled  him  with  so  bountiful  a  hospitality,  that  a  hundred  and  twenty  beavers  were  devoured  at 
a  single  feast."  Such  was  the  advent  of  the  daring  Frenchman  into  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

"  Upon  the  borders  of  Green  bay,"  wrote  the  Jesuit,  Paul  le  Jeune,in  1640,  "  are  the  Meno- 
monees;  still  farther  on,  the  Winnebagoes,  a  sedentary  people,  and  very  numerous.  Some 
Frenchmen,"  he  continues, "  call  them  the  *  Nation  of  the  Stinkards,'  because  the  Algonquin 
word  Winipeg  signifies  *  stinking  water.*  Now  they  thus  call  the  water  of  the  sea ;  therefore^ 
these  people  call  themselves  *  Winnebagoes,'  because  they  came  from  the  shores  of  a  sea  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge ;  consequently  we  must  not  call  them  the  '  Nation  of  Stinkards,*  but  the 
*  Nation  of  the  Sea.' "  From  these  Men  of  the  Sea,  Nicolet  passed  westward,  ascended  Fox 
river  of  Green  bay,  and  crossed  the  portage  to  the  Wisconsin,  down  which  he  floated,  until 
within  three  days  of  the  Mississippi — the  "  great  water  "  of  his  guides — which  he  mistook  for  tho 
sea.  This  adventurous  Frenchman,  when  so  near  re-discovering  the  river  which  has  given 
immortality  to  De  Soto,  turned  his  face  to  the  eastward ;  retraced  his  steps  to  Green  bay,  and 
finally  returned  in  safety  to  Quebec.  This  was  the  first  exploration  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin — • 
only  fourteen  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  upon  the  wild  shores  of  New  England. 

Wisconsin,  for  twenty-four  years  after  its  discovery,  was  left  to  its  savage  inhabitants.  At 
length,  in  1658,  two  daring  fur  traders  penetrated  to  Lake  Superior,  and  wintered  there.  They 
probably  set  foot  upon  what  is  now  Wisconsin  soil,  as  they  made  several  trips  among  the  sur« 
rounding  tribes.  They  saw,  among  other  things,  at  six  days*  journey  beyond  the  lake,  toward 
the  southwest,  Indians  that  the  Iroquois  had  driven  from  their  homes  upon  the  eastern  shores  of 
Lake  Huron.  These  Frenchmen  heard  of  the  ferocious  Sioux,  and  of  a  great  river — not  the  sea, 
as  Nicolet  had  supposed — on  which  they  dwelt.  This  was  the  Mississippi ;  and  to  these  traders 
is  the  world  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  its  existence ;  as  De  Soto's  discovery  was  never  used, 
and  soon  became  well-nigh,  if  not  entirely,  forgotten.  From  these  upper  countries,  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  1660,  the  two  returned  to  Quebec,  with  three  hundred  Indians  in  sixty  canoes,  laden  with 
peltry.  This  was,  indeed,  the  dawn — though  exceedingly  faint — of  what  is  now  the  commerce  of 
the  great  Northwest.  Nineteen  years  after  flashed  a  more  brilliant  light;  for,  in  1679,  ^^® 
"  Griffin,*'  laden  with  furs,  left  one  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  Green  bay,  on  its  return — • 
spreading  her  sails  for  Niagara,  but  never  more  to  be  heard  of. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  fur  traders  came  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  Lake  Superior  ; 
one  of  them,  Father  Menard,  as  early  as  1660,  reaching  its  southern  shore  as  far  to  the  westward, 
probably,  as  Kewenaw,  in  the  present  State  of  Michigan.  There  is  no  positive  evidence,  however, 
that  he  or  his  French  companions,  visited  any  portion  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin ;  although  the  next 
year,  1661,  some  of  his  associates  probably  passed  down  the  Menomonee  river  to  Green  bay. 
Following  Menard  came  Father  Claude  Allouez,  arriving  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1665,  at 
"  Chagowamigong,"  or  "  Chegoimegon,"  now  Chequamegon,  or  Ashland  Bay,  "  at  the  bottom  of 
which,"  wrote  the  missionary,  "  is  situated  the  great  villages  of  the  savages,  who  there  plant  their 
fields  of  Indian  com,  and  lead  a  stationary  life.'*     Near  by  he  erected  a  small  chapel  of  bark — the 
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first  structure  erected  by  civilized  man  in  Wisconsin.     At  La  Pointe,  in  the  present  Ashland 
county,  he  established  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  next  Catholic  mission  in  what  is  now  Wisconsin  was  that  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  founded 
also  by  Allouez.     Upon  the  second  of  December,  1669,  he  first  attended  to  his  priestly  devotions 
upon  the  waters  of  Green  bay.     This  mission,  for  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  was  a 
migratory  one.     The  surrounding  tribes  were  all  visited,  including  the  Pottawattamies,  Menom- 
t>nees,  Winnebagoes,  and  Sacs  and  Foxes.     However,  in  idyijone  hundred  and  five  years  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  there  was  erected,  at  what  is  now  Depere,  Brown  county,  a 
chapel  for  the  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.     Thus  early  did  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  in  their  plain 
garbs  and  unarmed,  carry  the  cross  to  many  of  the  benighted  heathen  occupying  the  country 
circumscribed  by  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron  and  Superior,  and  the  "great  river" — the  Mississippi. 
French  domination  in  Wisconsin  dates  from  the  year  167 1,  the  very  year  in  which  it  seems 
the  indomitable  LaSalle,  upon  his  first  expedition,  passed  the  mouth  of  Green  bay,  but  did  not 
enter  it.     France  then  took  formal  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  country  of  the  upper  lakes. 
Sy  this  time,  the  commerce  with  the  western  tribes  had  so  attached  them  to  her  interests  that 
Bhe  determined  to  extend   her   power  to  the  utmost  limits — vague  and  indeterminate  as  they 
%irere — of  Canada.     An  agent — Daumont  de  St.  Lusson — was  dispatched  to  the  distant  tribes, 
proposing  a  congress  of  Indian  nations  at  the  Falls  of  Ste.  Mary,  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Superior.     The  invitation  was  extended  far  and  near.     The  principal  chiefs  of  Wisconsin  tribes, 
gathered  by  Nicolas  Perrot  in  Green  bay,  were  present  at  the  meeting.     Then  and  there,  with 
<iue  ceremony,  it  was  announced  that  the  great  Northwest  was  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  French  government.     And  why  not  ?     She  had    discovered   it  —  had  to  a  certain  extent 
explored  it — had  to  a  limited  extent  established  commerce  with  it — and  her  missionaries  had 
proclaimed  the  faith  to  the  wondering  savages.     But  none  of  her  agents — none  of  the  fur- 
traders — none  of  the  missionaries — had  yet  reached  the  Mississippi,  the  "great  river,"  concerning 
which  so  many  marvels  had  been  heard,  and  upon  one  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of  which  had 
already  floated  Nicolet.     But  the  time  for  its  discovery,  or  properly  re-discovery,  was  at  hand,  if,  . 
indeed,  it  can  be  called,  with  propriety,  a  re-discovery,  since  its  existence  to  the  westward  was 
already  known  to  every  white  man  particularly  interested  in  matters  appertaining  to  the  North- 
west.    Now,  however,  for  the  first  time,  its  upper  half  was  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  explored. 
For  the  first  time,  a  white  man  was  to  behold  its  vast  tribute,  above  the  Chickasaw  bluffs,  rolling 
onward  toward  the  Mexican  gulf.     Who  was  that  man  ?     His  name  was  Louis  Joliet ;  with  him 
Was  Father  James  Marquette. 

Bom  at  Quebec,  in  1645,  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  first  resolving  to  be  a  priest,  then 
turning  fur-trader,  Joliet  had,  finally,  been  sent  with  an  associate  to  explore  the  copper  mines  of 
Lake  Superior.     He  was  a  man  of  close  and  intelligent  observation,  and  possessed  considerable 
mathematical  acquirements.     At  this  time,  1673,  he  was  a  merchant,  courageous,  hardy,  enter- 
prising.    He  was  appointed  by  French  authorities  at  Quebec  to  "  discover  "  the  Mississippi.     He 
passed  up  the  lakes  to  Mackinaw,  and  found  at  Point  St.  Ignace,  on  the  north  side  of  the  strait. 
Father  James  Marquette,  who  h^  been  chosen  to  accompany  him.     Their  outfit  was  very  simple: 
two  birch-bark  canoes  and  a  supply  of  smoked  meat  and  Indian  corn.     They  had  a  company  of 
Sve  men  with  them,  beginning  their  voyage  on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1673.     Passing  the  straits, 
they  coasted  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  moved  up  Green  bay  and  Fox  river  to  the 
portage.     They  crossed  to  the  Wisconsin,  down  which  they  paddled  their  frail  canoes,  until,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  June,  they  entered — "discovered" — the  Mississippi.     So  the  northern,  the 
eastern  and  the  western  boundary  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin  had   been  reached   at  this   date ; 
therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  its  territory  had  been  explored  sufficiently  for  the  forming  of  a 
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pretty  correct  idea  of  its  general  features  as  well  as  of  its  savage  inhabitants.  After  dropping 
down  the  Mississippi  many  miles,  Joliet  and  Marquette  returned  to  Green  bay,  where  the  latter 
remained  to  recruit  his  exhausted  strength,  while  Joliet  descended  to  Quebec,  to  report  his 
"discoveries"  to  his  superiors. 

Then  followed  the  expedition  of  LaSalle  to  the  west,  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  when,  in  1679, 
he  and  Father  Louis  Hennepin  coasted  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  frequently 
landing ;  then,  the  return  of  Henri  de  Tonty,  one  of  LaSalle *s  party  down  the  same  coast  to  Green 
bay,  in  1680,  from  the  Illinois;  the  return,  also,  the  same  year,  of  Hennepin,  from  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi, whither  he  had  made  his  way  from  the  Illinois,  across  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  by  the 
Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers  to  Green  bay,  in  company  with  DuLhut,  or  DuLuth,  who,  on  his  way 
down  the  "  great  river  "  from  Lake  Superior,  had  met  the  friar ;  and  then,  the  voyage,  in  1683,  fro::i 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  river,  by  the  same  route,  of  LeSueur,  and  his  subsequent 
establishment  at  La  Pointe,  in  what  is  now  Ashland  county,  Wisconsin,  followed  several  years 
after  by  a  trip  up  the  Mississippi.  The  act  of  Daumont  de  St.  Lusson,  at  the  Sault  Sainte  Mary, 
in  167 1,  in  taking  possession  of  the  country  beyond  Lake  Michigan,  not  being  regarded  as  suffi-' 
ciently  defmite,  Nicolas  Perrot,  in  1689,  at  Green  bay,  again  took  possession  of  that  territory,  a:i 
well  as  of  the  valleys  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  extending  the  dominion  of  New 
France  over  the  country  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  "to  other  places  more  remote."  Tho 
voyage  of  St.  Cosme,  in  1699,  when  he  and  his  companions  frequently  landed  on  the  west  coasc 
of  Lake  Michigan,  upon  what  is  now  territory  of  Wisconsin,  completed  the  explorations  in  the 
west  for  the  seventeenth  century. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  early  explorations,  of  self  sacrificing  attempts  of  the  Jesuits  to 
carry  the  cross  to  the  wild  tribes  of  the  West,  of  the  first  visits  of  the  lawless  coureurs  de  bois^ 
was  the  military  occupation — if  such  it  can  be  called — of  what  is  now  Wisconsin  by  the  French. 
The  ninety  years  of  domination  by  France  in  this  region  were  years  of  only  nominal  possession. 
The  record  of  this  occupation  is  made  up  of  facts  concerning  the  Indian  policy  of  the  French 
rulers;  their  contests  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes;  their  treaties,  at  various  times,  with  different 
tribes;  their  interest  in,  and  protection  of,  the  fur  trade,  and  kindred  subjects.  The  Indian 
tribes  were,  at  most,  only  the  allies  of  France.  Posts — mere  stockades  without  cannon,  more  for 
protection  to  fur-traders  than  for  any  other  purpose — were  erected  uix)n  the  Mississippi  at  two 
points  at  least,  upon  what  is  now  territory  of  Wisconsin.  On  the  west  side  of  Fox  river  of 
Green  bay,  "half  a  league  from  its  mouth,"  was  a  French  ix)st,  as  early  as  1721,  where  resided, 
besides  the  commandant  and  an  uncouth  squad  of  soldiers,  a  Jesuit  missionary ;  and  near  by 
were  collected  Indians  of  different  tribes.  Of  course,  the  omnipresent  fur-trader  helped  to 
augment  the  sum-total  of  its  occupants.  This  post  was,  not  long  after,  destroyed,  but  another 
was  established  there.  When,  however,  France  yielded  her  inchoate  rights  in  the  West  to  Great 
Britain — when,  in  1761,  the  latter  took  possession  of  the  country — there  was  not  a  French  post 
within  what  is  now  Wisconsin.  The  "fort"  near  the  head  of  Green  bay,  had  been  vacated  for 
some  years;  it  was  found  "rotten,  the  stockade  ready  to  fall,  and  the  houses  without  cover;** 
emblematic  of  the  decay — the  fast-crumbling  and  perishing  state — of  French  supremacy,  at  that 
date,  in  America.  Wisconsin,  when  England's  control  began,  was  little  better  than  a  howling 
wilderness.  There  was  not  within  the  broad  limits  of  what  is  now  the  State,  a  single  bona  fidc^ 
settler,  at  the  time  the  French  Government  yielded  up  its  possession  to  the  English ;  that  is  to 
say,  there  were  none  according  to  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term  "settler." 

The  military  occupation  of  Wisconsin  by  the  British,  after  the  Seven  Years*  War,  was  a  brief 
one.     La  Bay — as  the  post  at  what  is  now  the  city  of  Fort  Howarc',  Brown  county,  was  called — 
was,  on   the  twelfth  of  October,  1761,  taken  possession  of  by  English  troops,  under  Captain 
Bel  four,  of  the  Eightieth  regiment.     Two  days  after,  that  officer  departed,  leaving  Lieutenant 
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James  Gorrell,  in  command,  with  one  sergeant,  one  corporal  and  fifteen  privates.  There  also 
remained  at  the  post  a  French  interpreter  and  two  English  traders.  The  name  of  the  fortifica- 
tion was  changed  to  Fort  Edward  Augustus.  This  post  was  abandoned  by  the  commandant  on 
the  twenty-first  of  June,  1763,  on  account  of  the  breaking  out  of  Pontiac's  War  and  the  capture 
of  the  fort  at  Mackinaw  by  the  savages.  The  cause  of  this  war  was  this :  The  Indian  tribes 
saw  the  danger  which  the  downfall  of  the  French  interests  in  Canada  was  sure  to  bring  to  them. 
They  banded  together  under  Pontiac  to  avert  their  ruin.  The  struggle  was  short  but  fierce — > 
full  of  "  scenes  of  tragic  interest,  with  marvels  of  suffering  and  vicissitude,  of  heroism  and  endui 
ance ;  "  but  the  white  man  conquered.  The  moving  incidents  in  this  bloody  drama  were  enacted 
to  the  eastward  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  coming  no  nearer  than  Mackinaw,  which,  as  just, 
mentioned,  the  savages  captured;  but  it  resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  its  territory  by  British 
troops,  who  never  after  took  posses^jion  of  it,  though  they  continued  until  1796  a  nominal 
military  rule  over  it,  after  Mackinaw  was  again  occupied  by  them. 

An  early  French  Canadian  trading  station  at  the  head  of  Green  bay  assumed  finally  the 
form  of  a  permanent  settlement  —  the  firjt  one  in  Wisconsin.  To  claim,  however  that  any 
French  Canadian  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  the  first  permanent  white  settler  is  assuming 
for  him  more  than  the  facts  seem  to  warrant.  The  title  of  **  The  Father  and  Founder  of  Wis-, 
consin  "  belongs  to  no  man. 

After  Pontiac  s  War,  one  of  the  noted  events  in  this  region  was  the  journey  of  Jonathan 
Carver,  who,  in  1766,  passed  up  Fox  river  to  the  [Kjrtagc,  and  descended  the  Wisconsin  to  the 
>lississippi.     He  noticed  the  tumbling-down  post  at  what  is  now  Green   Bay,  Brown  county. 
He  saw  a  few  families  living  in  the  fort,  and  some   French  settlers,  who  cultivated  the  land 
opix)site,  and  appeared  to  live  very  comfortably.     That  was  the  whole  extent  of  improvements 
in  what  is  now  W^isconsin.     The  organization  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company ;  the  passage  of 
SLTi  act  by  the  British  Parliament  by  which  the  whole  Northwest  was  included  in  the  Province  of 
C3^<^t)ec;  the  joining  of  the  Indians  in  this  region  with  the  British,  against  the  Americans,  in  the 
^Var  of  the  Revolution;  the  exploration  of  the  lead  region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  by  Julian 
H^ubuque;  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  ;    the  first  settlement  of  the  territory  northwest 
of  the  River  Ohio;  and  the  Indian  war  which  followed,  are   all  incidents,  during  British  occu- 
pation, of  more  or  less  interest  for  the  student  of  Wisconsin  history.     He  will  find  that,  by  the 
treaty  of  1783  and  of  1795,  ^^^^  Great  Britain,  all  the  inhabitants  residing  in  this  region  were  to 
^e  protected  by  the  United  States  in  the  full  and  peaceable  iK)sse3sion  of  their  property,  with  the 
Hght  to  remain  in,  or  to  withdraw  from  it,  with  their  effects,  within  one  year.     All  who  did  not 
leave  were  to  be  deemed  American  citizens,  allowed  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  and 
to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  General  Government.     He  will  also  find  that  less  than   two 
years  was  the  whole  time  of  actual  military  occupation  of  what  is   now  Wisconsin  by  British 
soldiers,  and  that  English  domination,  which  should  have  ended  at  the  close  of  the  Re  vol  u^ 
tion,  was  arbitrarily  continued  until  the  Summer  of  1796,  when  the  western  [X)sts,  none  of  which 
Were  upon  territory  circumscribed  by  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  and  the  Mississippi  river. 
Were  delivered  into  the  keeping  of  the  United  States.    Thus  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  over 
the  Northwest  was,  after  an  actual  continuance  of  thirty-five  years,  at  an  end. 

Although  the  General  Government  did  not  get  possession  of  the  region  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 
throughout  its  full  extent,  for  thirteen  years  subsequent  to  its  acquirement  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  1783  with  Great  Britain,  nevertheless,  steps  were  taken,  very  soon,  to  obtain  concessions  from 
such  of  the  colonies  as  had  declared  an  ownership  in  any  portion  of  it.  None  of  the  claimants, 
seemingly,  had  better  rights  than  Virginia,  who,  by  virtue  of  conquests,  largely  her  own,  of  the 
Illinois  settlements  and  posts,  extended  her  jurisdiction  over  that  country,  erecting  into  a  county 
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so  much  of  the  region  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  as  had  been  settled  by  Virginians  or  might  after* 
ward  be  settled  by  them.  But  as,  previous  to  her  yielding  all  rights  to  territory  beyond  that 
river,  she  had  not  carried  her  arms  into  the  region  north  of  the  Illinois  or  made  settlements  upon 
what  is  now  the  soil  of  Wisconsin,  nor  included  any  portion  of  it  within  the  bounds  of  an  organ- 
ized county,  it  follows  that  her  dominion  was  not  actually  extended  over  any  part  of  the  area 
included  within  the  present  boundaries  of  this  State ;  nor  did  she  ever  claim  jurisdiction  north 
of  the  Illinois  river,  but  on  the  other  hand  expressly  disclaimed  it. 

Virginia  and  all  the  other  claimants  finally  ceded  to  the  United  States  their  rights,  such  as 
they  were,  beyond  the  Ohio,  except  two  reservations  of  limited  extent ;  and  the  General  Govern- 
ment  became  the  undisputed  owner  of  the  "Great  West,"  without  any  internal  claims  to  posses- 
sion save  those  of  the  Indians.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States  took  measures  to  extend  its  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  country  by  the  passage  of  the  famous  ordinance  of  1787,  which  established 
a  government  over  "the  territory  of  the  United  Stales,  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio."  But  this 
organic  law  was,  of  course,  nugatory  over  that  portion  of  the  region  occupied  by  the  British, 
until  their  yielding  possession  in  1796,  when,  for  the  first  time,  Anglo-American  rule  commenced, 
though  nominally,  in  what  is  now  Wisconsin.  By  the  ordinance  just  mentioned,  "the  United 
States,  in  congress  assembled,"  declared  that  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  should,  for  the 
purposes  of  temporary  government,  be  one  district ,  subject,  however,  to  be  divided  into  districts, 
as  future  circumstances  might,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  make  it  expedient.  It  was  ordained 
that  a  governor,  secretary  and  three  judges  should  be  appointed  for  the  Territory;  a  general 
assembly  was  also  provided  for;  and  it  was  declared  that  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge, 
being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  should  forever  be  encouraged.  It  was  also  ordained  that  there  should  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  Territory',  "othervfise  than  in  the  punishment  of 
crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted."  Thus  was  established  the  first  Magna 
Charta  for  the  five  great  States  since. that  time  formed  out  of  "  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
River  Ohio,"  and  the  first  rules  and  regulations  for  their  government. 

Under  this  act  of  Congress,  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  as  it  was  called,  and  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  James  M.  Varnum,  and  John  Armstrong, 
judges, — the  latter  not  accepting  the  office,  John  Cleves  Symmes  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
Winthrop  Sargeant  was  appointed  secretary.      At  different  periods,  counties  were  erected  to 
include   various  portions  of  the  Territory.      By  the  governor's   proclamation  of  the   15th   of 
August,  1796,  one  was  formed  to  include  the  whole  of  the  present  area  of  Northern  Ohio,  west  of 
Cleveland ;  also,  all  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Indiana,  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Fort  Wayne 
^*  west-northerly  to  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Michigan  ; "   the  whole  of  the  present  State   of 
Michigan,  except  its  extreme  northwest  corner  on  Lake   Superior ;  a  small  corner  in  the  north- 
east, part  of  what  is  now  Illinois,  including  Chicago ;  and  so  much  of  the  present  State  of  Wis- 
consin as  is  watered  by  the  streams  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan,  which  of  course  included  an 
extensive  portion,  taking  in  many  of  its  eastern  and  interior  counties  as  now  constituted.     This 
vast  county  was  named  Wayne.     So  the  few  settlers  then  at  the  head  of  Green  bay  had  their 
local  habitations,  constructively  at  least,  in  "  Wayne  county.  Northwestern  Territory."     It  was 
just  at  that  date  that  Great  Britain  vacated  the  western  posts,  and  the  United  States  took  quiet 
possession  of  them.     But  the  western  portion  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  including  all  its  territory 
watered  by  streams  flowing  northwarti  into  Lake  Superior,  and  westward  and  southwestward  into 
the  Mississippi,  was  as  yet  without  any  county  organization  ;   as  the  county  of  St.  Clair,  including 
the  Illinois  country  to  the  southward,  reached  no  farther  north  than  the  mouth  of  Little  Macki- 
naw creek,  where  it  empties  into  the  River  Illinois,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Illinois.     The 
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"law  of  Paris,"  which  was  in  force  under  French  domination  in  Canada,  and  which  by  the 
British  Parliament  in  1774,  had  been  continued  in  force  under  English  supremacy,  was  still  "  the 
law  of  the  land  "  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  practically  at  least. 

From  and  after  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1800,  all  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  which  lay  to  the  westward  of  a  line  beginning  upon  that 
stream  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  river  and  running  thence  to  what  is  now  Fort 
Recovery  in  Mercer  county,  Ohio  ;  thence  north  until  it  intersected  the  territorial  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  was,  for  the  purposes  of  temporary  government,  constituted  a 
separate  territory  called  Indiana.  It  included  not  only  the  whole  of  the  present  State  of  Illinois 
and  nearly  all  of  what  is  now  Indiana,  but  more  than  half  of  the  State  of  Michigan  as  now 
defined,  also  a  considerable  part  of  the  present  Minnesota,  and  the  whole  of  what  is  now  Wis* 
consin. 

The  seat  of  government  was  established  at   "Saint  Vincennes  on  the  Wabash,"  now  the  city 
of  Vincennes,  Indiana.     To  this  extensive  area  was  added  "  from  and  after "  the  admission  of 
Ohio  into  the  Union,  all  the  territory  west  of  that  State,  and  east  of  the  eastern  boundary  line  of 
the  Territory  of  Indiana  as  originally  established ;  so  that  now  all  "  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,"  was,  excepting  the  State  of  Ohio,  included  in  Indiana  Ter- 
ritory.    On  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  1805,  so  much  of  Indiana  Territory  as  lay  to  the  north  of 
a  Hue  drawn  east  from  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Erie,  and  east 
of  a  line  drawn  from  the  same  bend  through  the  middle  of  the  first  mentioned  lake  to  its  north- 
ern extremity,  and  thence  due  north  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  was,  for  the 
purpose  of  temporary  government,  constituted  a  separate  Territory  called  Michigan.     Of  course 
tio  part  of  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin  was  included  therein  ;  but  the  whole  remained  in  the 
l^erritory  of  Indiana  until  the  second  day  of  March,  1809,  when  all  that  part  of  the  last  men- 
tioned Territory  which  lay  west  of  the  Wabash  river,  and  a  direct  line  drawn  from  that  stream 
and  **  Post  Vincennes,"  due  north  to  the  territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
^as,  by  an  act  approved  on  the  third  of  February  previous,  constituted  a  separate  Territory,  called 
Ii-LiNOis.     Meanwhile  jurisdiction  had  been  extended  by  the  authorities  of  Indiana  Territory 
over  the  country  lying  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  appointing  a  justice  of 
the  peace  for  each  of  the  settlements  of  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien.     All  of  what  is  now 
Wisconsin  was  transferred  to  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  upon  the  organization  of  the  latter,  except 
1  small  portion  lying  east  of  the  meridian  line  drawn  through  Vincennes,  which  remained  a  part 
^f  Indiana  Territory.     This  fraction  included  nearly  the  whole  area  between  Green  bay  and 
^ke  Michigan. 

When,  in  1816,  Indiana  became  a  State,  "the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the 
River  Ohio,"  contained,  besides  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  Territories  of  Illinois  and  Michigan,  only ; 
*o  the  narrow  strip,  formerly  a  part  of  Indiana  Territory,  lying  east  of  a  line  drawn  due  north 
from  Vincennes,  and  west  of  the  western  boundary  line  of  Michigan  Territory,  belonged  to  nei- 
ther, and  was  left  without  any  organization.  However,  upon  the  admission  of  Illinois  into  the  . 
Union,  in  1818,  all  "the  territory  of  the  United  States,  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,"  lying  west 
of  Michigan  Territory  and  north  of  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  was  attached  to  and  made 
a  part  of  Michigan  Territory;  by  which  act  the  whole  of  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin  came 
Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter.  During  the  existence  of  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  a  kind  of 
jurisdiction  was  had  over  the  two  settlements  in  what  is  now  Wisconsin  —  rather  more  ideal  than 
^eal,  however. 

In  1834,  Congress  greatly  increased  the  limits  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  by  adding  to  it, 
for  judicial  purposes,  a  large  extent  of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi — reaching  south  as  far  as 
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the  present  boundary  line  between  the  present  States  of  Iowa  and  Missouri ;  north,  to  the  terri- 
torial line  between  the  United  Slates  and  Canada ;  and  west,  to  the  Missouri  and  White  Earth 
rivers.     It  so  continued  down  to  the  fourth  of  July,  1836. 

A  retrospective  glance  at  the  history  of  this  region  for  forty  years  previous  to  the  last  men- 
tioned year,  including  the  time  which  elapsed  after  the  surrender  of  the  western  posts,  in  1796. 
by  the  British,  discloses  many  facts  of  interest  and  importance. 

The  Anglo-Americans,  not  long  after  the  region  of  country  west  of  Lake  Michigan  became 
a  part  of  Indiana  Territory,  began  now  and  then  to  cast  an  eye,  either  through  the  opening  of 
the  Great  Lakes  or  the  Mississippi,  upon  its  rolling  rivers,  its  outspread  prairies,  and  its  dense 
forests,  and  to  covet  the  goodly  land ;  but  the  settlers  at  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien  were 
mostly  French  Canadians  at  this  date,  although  a  few  were  Americans.  The  General  Govern- 
ment, however,  began  to  take  measures  preparatory  to  its  occupation,  by  purchasing,  in  1804,  a 
tract  in  what  is  now  the  southwest  portion  of  the  State,  of  the  Indians,  and  by  holding  the  various 
tribes  to  a  strict  account  for  any  murders  committed  by  them  on  American  citizens  passing 
through  their  territories  or  trading  with  them.  Comparative  peace  reigned  in  the  incipient  settle- 
ments at  the  head  of  Green  bay  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  which  was  changed  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  181 2,  with  Great  Britain. 

The  English  early  succeeded  in  securing  the  Wisconsin  Indian  tribes  as  their  allies  in  this 
war;  and  the  taking  of  Mackinaw  by  the  British  in  July,  181 2,  virtually  put  the  latter  in  posses- 
sion of  what  is  now  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State.  Early  in  18 14,  the  government  authorities 
of  the  United  States  caused  to  be  fitted  out  at  St.  Louis  a  large  boat,  having  on  board  all  the 
men  that  could  be  mustered  and  spared  from  the  lower  country,  and  sent  up  the  Mississippi  to 
protect  the  upper  region  and  the  few  settlers  therein.  The  troops  landed  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  fortify.  Not  long  after.  Colonel  McKay,  of  the  British  army, 
crossing  the  country  by  course  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  with  over  five  hundred  British 
and  Indians,  received  the  surrender  of  the  whole  force.  The  officers  and  men  were  paroled  and 
sent  down  the  river.  This  was  the  only  battle  fought  upon  Wisconsin  soil  during  the  last  war 
with  England.  The  post  at  Prairie  du  Chien  was  left  in  command  of  a  captain  with  two  compa- 
nies from  Mackinaw.  He  remained  there  until  after  the  peace  of  18 15,  when  the  place  was 
evacuated  by  the  British. 

When  it  became  generally  known  to  the  Indian  tribes  in  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  that  the 
contest  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  at  an  end,  they  generally  expressed 
themselves  as  ready  and  willing  to  make  treaties  with  the  General  Government — eager,  in  fact, 
to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  ix)wer  they  had  so  recently  been  hostile  to.  This  was, 
therefore,  a  favorable  moment  for  taking  actual  possession  of  the  country  between  the  Missis* 
sippi  and  Lake  Michigan ;  and  United  States  troops  were  soon  ordered  to  occupy  the  two  prom- 
inent points  between  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien.  At  the  former  place  was  erected  Fort 
Howard ;  at  the  latter  Fort  Crawford.  At  Green  Bay,  half  a  hundred  (or  less)  French  Cana« 
dians  cultivated  the  soil ;  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  there  were  not  more  than  thirty  houses,  mostly 
occupied  by  traders,  while  on  the  prairie  outside  the  village,  a  number  of  farms  were  cultivated. 
Such  was  Wisconsin  when,  at  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  it  began  in  earnest  to 
be  occupied  by  Americans.  The  latter  were  few  in  number,  but  in  181 8,  they  began  to  feel,  now 
that  the  country  was  attached  to  Michigan  Territory  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were 
extended  over  them,  that  they  were  not  altogether  beyond  the  protection  of  a  government  of  their 
own,  notwithstanding  they  were  surrounded  by  savage  tribes.  Their  happiness  was  increased 
upon  the  erection,  by  proclamation  of  Lewis  Cass,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  of 
three  Territorial  counties :  Michilimackinac,  Brown  and  Crawford.     Their  establishment  dates 
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the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  1818.  The  county  of  Michilimackinac  not  only  included  all  of  the 
present  State  of  Wisconsin  lying  north  of  a  line  drawn  due  west  from  near  the  head  of  the  Little 
Noquet  bay,  but  territory  east  and  west  of  it,  so  as  to  reach  from  Lake  Huron  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  Its  county  seat  was  established  **at  the  Borough  of  Michilimackinac.'*  The  whole 
area  in  Michigan  Territory  south  of  the  county  of  Michilimackinac  and  west  of  Lake  Michigan 
formed  the  two  counties  of  Hrown  and  Crawford:  the  former  to  include  the  area  east  of  a  line 
drawn  due  north  and  south  through  the  middle  of  the  ^x^rtage  between  the  Fox  river  of  Green 
bay  and  the  Wisconsin ;  the  latter  to  include  the  whole  region  west  of  that  line.  Prairie  du 
Chien  was  designated  as  the  county  seat  of  Crawford;  Green  Bay,  of  Brown  county.  On  the 
22d  of  December,  1826,  a  county  named  Chippewa  was  formed  from  the  northern  [)ortions  of 
Michilimackinac,  including  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Superior  throughout  its  entire  length, 
and  extending  from  the  straits  leading  from  that  lake  into  Lake  Huron,  west  to  the  western 
boundary  line  of  Michigan  Territory,  with  the  county  seat  **  at  such  point  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  as  a  majority  of  the  county  commissioners  to  be  apix>inted  shall  designate." 
Embraced  within  this  county, — its  southern  boundary  being  the  parallel  46^  31'  north  latitude, — 
was  all  the  territory  of  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin  now  bordering  on  Lake  Superior. 

Immediately  upon  the  erection  of  Brown  and  Crawford  counties,  they  were  organized,  and 
their  offices  filled  by  appointment  of  the  governor.  County  courts  were  established,  consisting 
of  one  chief  and  two  associate  justices,  either  of  whom  formed  a  quorum.  They  were  required 
to  hold  one  term  of  court  annually  in  their  respective  counties.  These  county  courts  had  origi- 
nal and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases,  both  in  law  and  equity,  where  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute exceeded  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  did  not  exceed  the  value  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  They  had,  however,  no  jurisdiction  in  ejectment.  They  had  exclusive  cog- 
nizance of  all  offenses  the  punishment  whereof  was  not  capital,  and  the  same  ix)wer  to  issue 
remedial  and  other  process,  writs  of  error  and  mandamus  excepted,  that  the  supreme  court  had 
at  Detroit.     Appeals  from  justices  of  the  peace  were  made  to  the  county  courts. 

The  establishing  of  Indian  agencies  by  the  General  Government ;  the  holding  of  treaties 
with  some  of  the  Indian  tribes;  the  adjustment  of  land  claims  at  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du 
Chien  ;  the  appointment  of  postmasters  at  these  two  points,  were  all  indications  of  a  proper 
interest  being  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  But  a  drawback  to  this 
region,  was  the  fact  that,  in  all  civil  cases  of  over  a  thousand  dollars,  and  in  criminal  cases  that 
were  capital,  as  well  as  in  actions  of  ejectment,  and  in  the  allowance  of  writs  of  error,  and  man- 
damus, recourse  must  be  had  to  the  supreme  court  at  Detroit;  the  latter  place  being  the  seat  of 
government  of  Michigan  Territory.  However,  in  January,  1823,  an  act  of  congress  provided 
for  a  district  court,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  judge,  for  the  counties  of  Brown,  Crawford, 
and  Michilimackinac.  This  court  had  concurrent  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  with  the 
supreme  court  of  the  Territory,  in  most  cases,  subject,  however,  to  have  its  decisions  taken  to  the 
latter  tribunal  by  a  writ  of  error.  The  law  provided  for  holding  one  term  of  court  in  each  year, 
in  each  of  the  counties  named  in  the  act ;  so,  at  last,  there  was  to  be  an  administration  of  justice 
at  home,  and  the  people  were  to  be  relieved  from  all  military  arbitrations,  which  frequently  had 
been  imposed  upon  them.  James  Duane  Doty  was  appointed  judge  of  this  court  at  its  organiza- 
tion. A  May  term  of  the  court  was  held  in  Prairie  du  Chien;  a  June  term  in  Green  Bay;  a 
July  term  in  "  the  Borough  of  Michilimackinac,"  in  each  year.  In  1824,  Henry  S.  Baird,  of 
Brown  county,  was  appointed  district  attorney.  Doty  held  the  office  of  judge  until  May,  1832, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  David  Irvin.  This  court  continued  until  1836,  when  it  was  abrogated 
by  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin. 

For  a  long  time  it  had  been  known  that  there  were  lead  mines  in  what  is  now  the  south- 
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western  portion  of  the  State;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1825,  and  the  two  following  years,  that 
very  general  attention  was  attracted  to  them,  which  eventuated  in  the  settlement  of  different 
places  in  that  region,  by  Americans,  who  came  to  dig  for  lead  ore.  This  rapid  increase  of 
settlers  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  Winnebago  Indians,  at  what  they  deemed  an  unauthorized 
intrusion  upon  their  lands,  which,  with  other  causes  operating  unfavorably  upon  their  minds, 
aroused  them  in  June,  1827,  to  open  acts  of  hostility.  Murders  became  frequent.  Finally,  the 
militia  of  Prairie  du  Chien  were  called  out.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  Brigadier-General 
Henry  Atkinson,  of  the  United  States  army,  with  a  strong  force  of  regulars,  ascended  the  Wis- 
consin river  to  put  an  end  to  any  further  spread  of  Winnebago  disturbances.  He  was  joined  on 
the  first  of  September,  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  Galena  volunteers,  mounted,  and  under  com- 
mand of  General  Henry  Dodge.  The  Winnebagoes  were  awed  into  submission.  Thus  ended 
the  "Winnebago  War."  It  was  followed  by  the  erection  at  the  portage  of  Fort  Winnebago,  by 
the  United  States. 

After  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  the  United  States  proceeded  by  treaty  with  the  Indians, 
to  secure  the  right  to  occupy  the  lead  regions.  This  was  in  1828.  The  next  year,  the  General 
Government  purchased  of  the  Winnebagoes,  Southwestern  Wisconsin,  which  put  an  end  to  all 
trouble  on  account  of  mining  operations.  On  the  ninth  of  October,  1829,  a  county  was  formed, 
by  the  legislative  council  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  comprising  all  that  part  of  Crawford 
county  lying  south  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  This  new  county  was  called  Iowa.  The  county 
seat  was  temporarily  established  at  Mineral  Point.  Following  this  was  a  treaty  in  1831,  with  the 
Menomonees,  for  all  their  lands  east  of  Green  bay,  Winnebago  lake,  and  the  Fox  and  Milwaukee 
rivers. 

There  was  now  a  crisis  at  hand.  The  most  prominent  event  to  be  recorded  in  the  pre-Ter- 
ritorial  annals  of  Wisconsin  is  known  as  the  Black  Hawk  War.  This  conflict  of  arms  between 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes  and  the  United  States  arose  from  a  controversy  in  regard  to  lands.  By  a 
treaty  made  at  Fort  Harmar,  just  across  the  River  Muskingum  from  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  January, 
1789,  the  Pottawattamie  and  Sac  tribes  of  Indians,  among  others,  were  received  into  the  friend- 
ship of  the  General  Government,  and  a  league  of  peace  and  unity  established  between  the  con- 
tracting parties  On  the  third  of  November,  1804,  a  treaty  at  St.  Louis  stipulated  that  the 
united  Sac  and  Fox  tribes  should  be  received  into  the  friendship  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
be  placed  under  their  protection.  These  tribes  also  agreed  to  consider  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  General  Government  and  of  no  other  power  whatsoever.  At  this  treaty  lands  were 
ceded  which  were  circumscribed  by  a' boundary  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Missouri  river 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Gasconade,  and  running  thence  in  a  direct  course  so  as  to  strike  the 
River  Jefferson  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  down  that  stream  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  then  ran  up  the  latter  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  up  that  stream  to  a 
point  thirty-six  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  its  mouth ;  thence  by  a  straight  course  to  a  point 
where  the  Fox  river  of  the  Illinois  leaves  the  small  lake  then  called  Sakaegan,  and  from  that 
point  down  the  Fox  to  the  Illinois,  and  down  the  latter  to  the  Mississippi.  The  consideration  for 
this  cession  was  the  payment  of  goods  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  a  yearly  annuity  of  one  thousand  dollars — six  hundred  to  be  paid  to 
the  Sacs  and  four  hundred  to  the  Foxes — to  be  liquidated  in  goods  valued  at  first  cost.  After- 
ward, Fort  Madison  was  erected  just  above  the  Des  Moines  rapids  in  the  Mississippi,  on  the  ter- 
ritory ceded  at  the  last  mentioned  treaty.  Then  followed  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  agreed  to  take  no  part  therein.  However,  a  portion  afterward  joined  the 
English  against  the  Americans  along  with  other  Western  tribes.  At  the  restoration  of  peace  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  held  treaties  with  the  United  States.     There  was  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  1804. 
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Such  in  brief  is  a  general  outline  of  affairs,  so  far  as  those  two  tribes  were  concerned,  down  to  the 
close  of  the  last  war  with  England.  From  this  time,  to  the  year  1830,  several  additional  treaties 
were  made  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  by  the  General  Government :  one  in  1822,  by  which  they  relin- 
quished their  right  to  have  the  United  States  establish  a  trading  house  or  factory  at  a  convenient 
point  at  which  the  Indians  could  trade  and  save  themselves  from  the  imposition  of  traders,  for 
which  they  were  paid  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  merchandise.  Again,  in  1824,  they 
sold  to  the  General  Government  all  their  lands  in  Missouri,  north  of  Missouri  river,  for  which 
they  received  one  thousand  dollars  the  same  year,  and  an  annuity  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  ten 
years.  In  1830,  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  strip  of  land  twenty  miles  wide  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Des  Moines,  on  the  north  side  of  their  territory.  The  time  had  now  come  for  the 
two  tribes  to  leave  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mississippi  and  retire  across  the  **  great  water.** 
Keokuk,  the  Watchful  Fox,  erected  his  wigwam  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  was  followed 
by  a  large  part  of  the  two  tribes.  But  a  band  headed  by  Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiah,  or  the 
Black  Sparrow  Hawk,  commonly  called  Black  Hawk,  refused  to  leave  their  village  near  Rock 
Island.  They  contended  that  they  had  not  sold  their  town  to  the  United  States ;  and,  upon 
their  return  early  in  183 1,  from  a  hunt  across  the  Mississippi,  finding  their  village  and  fields  in 
possession  of  the  whites,  they  determined  to  repossess  their  homes  at  all  hazards.  This  was 
looked  upon,  or  called,  an  encroachment  by  the  settlers ;  so  the  governor  of  Illinois  took  the 
responsibility  of  declaring  the  State  invaded,  and  asked  the  United  States  to  drive  the  refractory 
Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  result  was,  the  Indian  village  was  destroyed  by  Illinois 
volunteers.  This  and  the  threatened  advance  across  the  river  by  the  United  States  commander, 
brought  Black  Hawk  and  his  followers  to  terms.  They  sued  for  peace — agreeing  to  remain 
forever  on  the  west  side  o{  the  Mississippi.     But  this  truce  was  of  short  duration. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1832,  Black  Hawk  having  assembled  his  forces  on  the  Mississippi,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  locality  where  Fort  Madison  had  stood,  crossed  that  stream  and  ascended 
Rock  river.  This  was  the  signal  for  war.  The  governor  of  Illinois  made  a  call  for  volunteers; 
and,  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  eighteen  hundred  had  assembled  at  Beardstown,  Cass  county. 
They  marched  for  the  mouth  of  Rock  river,  where  a  council  of  war  was  held  by  their  officers 
and  Brigadier-General  Henry  Atkinson,  of  the  regular  forces.  The  Indians  were  sent  word  by 
General  Atkinson  that  they  must  return  and  recross  the  Mississippi,  or  they  would  be  driven 
back  by  force.  "  If  you  wish  to  fight  us,  come  on,"  was  the  laconic  but  defiant  reply  of  the  Sac 
chief.  When  the  attempt  was  made  to  compel  these  Indians  to  go  back  across  the  **  great  river," 
a  collision  occurred  between  the  Illinois  militia  and  Black  Hawk's  braves,  resulting  in  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  former  with  the  loss  of  eleven  men.  Soon  afterward  the  volunteers  were  dis- 
charged, and  the  first  campaign  of  Black  Hawk's  War  was  at  an  end.     This  was  in  May,  1832. 

In  June  following,  a  new  force  had  been  raised  and  put  under  the  command  of  General 
Atkinson,  who  commenced  his  march  up  Rock  river.  Before  this,  there  had  been  a  general 
"forting"  in  the  lead  region,  including  the  whole  country  in  Southwest  Wisconsin,  notwithstand- 
ing which,  a  number  of  settlers  had  been  killed  by  the  savages,  mostly  in  Illinois.  Squads  of 
volunteers,  in  two  or  three  instances,  had  encountered  the  Indians;  and  in  one  with  entire  suc- 
cess— ^upon  the  Pecatonica,  in  what  is  now  Lafayette  county,  Wisconsin — every  savage  (and 
there  were  seventeen  of  them)  being  killed.  The  loss  of  the  volunteers  was  three  killed  and 
wounded.  Atkinson's  march  up  Rock  river  was  attended  with  some  skirmishing;  when,  being 
informed  that  Black  Hawk  and  his  force  were  at  Lake  Koshkonong,  in  the  southwest  comer  of 
what  is  now  Jefferson  county,  Wisconsin,  he  immediately  moved  thither  with  a  portion  of  his 
army,  where  the  whole  force  was  ordered  to  concentrate.  But  the  Sac  chief  with  his  people  had 
flown.     Colonels  Henry  Dodge  and  James  D.  Henry,  with  the  forces  under  them,  discovered  the 
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trail  of  the  savages,  leading  in  the  direction  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  It  was  evident  that  the 
retreating  force  was  large,  and  that  it  had  but  recently  passed.  The  pursuing  troops  hastened 
their  march.  On  the  twenty-first  of  July,  1832,  they  arrived  at  the  hills  which  skirt  the  left  bank 
of  that  stream,  in  what  is  now  Roxbury  town  (township),  Dane  county.  Here  was  Black 
Hawk's  whole  force,  including  women  and  children,  the  aged  and  infirm,  hastening  by  every 
effort  to  escape  across  the  river.  But  that  this  might  now  be  effected,  it  became  necessary  for 
that  chief  to  make  a  firm  stand,  to  cover  the  retreat.  The  Indians  were  in  the  bottom  lands 
when  the  pursuing  whites  made  their  appearance  upon  the  heights  in  their  rear.  Colonel  Dodge 
occupied  the  front  and  sustained  the  first  attack  of  the  Indians.  He  was  soon  joined  by  Henry 
with  his  force,  when  they  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The  action  commenced  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  ended  at  sunset.  The  enemy,  numbering  not  less  than  five  hundred, 
sustained  a  loss  of  about  sixty  killed  and  a  large  number  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
.was  one  killed  and  eight  wounded.  This  conflict  has  since  been  known  as  the  battle  of  Wis- 
consin Heights. 

During  the  night  following  the  battle.  Black  Hawk  made  his  escape  with  his  remaining  force 
and  people  down  the  Wisconsin  river.  The  women  and  children  made  their  way  down  stream 
in  canoes,  while  the  warriors  marched  on  foot  along  the  shore.  The  Indians  were  pursued  in 
their  flight,  and  were  finally  brought  to  a  stand  on  the  Mississippi  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Bad  Axe,  on  the  west  boundary  of  what  is  now  Vernon  county,  Wisconsin.  About  two  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  second  of  August,  the  line  of  march  began  to  the  scene  of  the  last  con- 
flict in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Dodge's  command  formed  the  advance,  supported  by  regular 
troops,  under  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor,  afterward  president  of  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  an 
armed  steamboat  had  moved  up  the  Mississippi  and  lay  in  front  of  the  savages ;  so  they  were 
attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  exasperated  Americans.  The  battle  lasted  about  two  hours,  and 
was  a  complete  victory  for  the  whites.  Black  Hawk  fled,  but  was  soon  after  captured.  This 
ended  the  war. 

The  survey  of  public  lands  by  the  General  Government;  the  locating  and  opening  of  land 
offices  at  Mineral  Point  and  Green  Bay;  the  erection  of  Milwaukee  county  from  a  part  of 
Brown,  to  include  all  the  territory  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  east  and  south  lines  of 
the  present  State,  on  the  north  by  what  is  now  the  north  boundary  of  Washington  and  Ozaukee 
counties  and  farther  westward  on  the  north  line  of  township  numbered  twelve,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  dividing  line  between  ranges  eight  and  nine ;  and  the  changing  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Iowa  county  to  correspond  with  the  western  one  of  Milwaukee  county;  —  are  some  of  the 
important  events  following  the  close  of  the  Black  Hawk  war.  There  was  an  immediate  and 
rapid  increase  of  immigration,  not  only  in  the  mining  region  but  in  various  other  parts  of  what 
is  now  Wisconsin,  more  especially  in  that  portion  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan.  The  interior 
was  yet  sparsely  settled.  By  the  act  of  June  28,  1834,  congress  having  attached  to  the  Territory 
of  Michigan,  for  judicial  purposes,  all  the  country  **west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  north  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,"  comprising  the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Iowa,  all  of  the  present 
State  of  Minnesota  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  more  than  half  of  what  is  now  the  Terri- 
tory of  Dakota,  the  legislative  council  of  Michigan  Territory  extended  her  laws  over  the  whole 
area,  dividing  it  on  the  6th  of  September,  1834,  by  a  line  drawn  due  west  from  the  lower  end  of 
Rock  island  to  the  Missouri  river  into  two  counties:  the  country  south  of  that  line  constituting 
the  county  of  Des  Moines;  north  of  the  line,  to  be  known  as  the  county  of  Dubuque.  This 
whole  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  known  as  the  Iowa  district.  Immediately  after  the 
treaty  of  1832  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the  United  States  having  come  into  ownership  of  a  large 
tract  in  this  district,  several  families  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  settled  on  the  purchase,  but  as 
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the  time  provided  for  the  Indians  to  give  possession  was  the  first  of  June,  1833,  these  settlers 
were  dispossessed  by  order  of  the  General  Government.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  Indians  yielded 
possession,  settlements  began,  but,  from  the  date  just  mentioned  until  September,  1834,  after  the 
district  was  attached,  for  judicial  purposes,  to  Michigan  Territory,  it  was  without  any  municipal 
law  whatever.  The  organization  of  the  counties  of  Dubuque  and  Des  Moines  on  the  sixth  of 
that  month,  secured,  of  course  a  regular  administration  of  justice.  In  1835,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate intercourse  between  the  two  remote  military  posts  of  Fort  Howard  at  Green  Bay,  and  Fort 
Crawford  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  a  military  road  was  commenced  to  connect  the  two  points ;  so, 
one  improvement  followed  another.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1836,  a  session  (the  first  one)  of 
the  seventh  legislative  council  of  Michigan  Territory  —  that  is,  of  so  much  of  it  as  lay  to  the 
westward  of  Lake  Michigan — was  held  at  Green  Bay,  and  a  memorial  adopted,  asking  Congress 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  Territory  west  of  that  lake ;  to  include  all  of  Michigan  Territory  not 
embraced  in  the  proposed  State  of  Michigan.  Congress,  as  will  now  be  shown,  very  soon  com- 
plied with  the  request  of  the  memorialists. 

IV.— WISCONSIN  TERRITORY. 

The  establishing  of  a  separate  and  distinct  Territory  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  was  the  result 
of  the  prospective  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union  (an  event  which  took  place  not  until 
the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  1837),  as  the  population,  in  all  the  region  outside  of  the  boundaries 
determined  upon  by  the  people  for  that  State,  would  otherwise  be  left  without  a  government,  or, 
at  least,  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  the  capital  of  the  old  Michigan  Territory  farther  to  the 
westward ;  so  it  was  thought  best  to  erect  a  new  territory,  to  be  called  Wisconsin  (an  Indian 
word  signifying  wild  rushing  water,  or  channel,  so  called  from  the  principal  eastern  tributary  of 
the  Mississippi  within  its  borders),  which  was  done  by  an  act  of  congress,  approved  April  20, 
1836,  to  take  effect  from  and  after  the  third  day  of  July  following.  The  Territory  was  made  to 
include  all  that  is  now  embraced  within  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  a  part  of 
the  Territory  of  Dakota,  more  particularly  described  within  boundaries  commencing  at  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  running  thence  through  the  middle  of  Lake  Michigan  to  a 
point  opposite  the  main  channel  of  Green  bay ;  thence  through  that  channel  and  the  bay  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Menomonee  river ;  thence  up  that  stream  to  its  head,  which  is  nearest  the  lake  of  the 
Desert ;  thence  to  the  middle  of  that  lake ;  thence  down  the  Montreal  river  to  its  mouth  ;  thence 
with  a  direct  line  across  Lake  Superior  to  where  the  territorial  line  of  the  United  States  last  touches 
the  lake  northwest ;  thence  on  the  north,  with  the  territorial  line,  to  the  White  Earth  river ;  on  the 
west  by  a  line  drawn  down  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  that  stream  to  the  Missouri  river, 
and  down  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  last  mentioned  stream  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  State  of  Missouri ;  and  thence  with  the  boundaries  of  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  as 
already  fixed  by  act  of  congress,  to  the  place  or  point  of  beginning.  Its  counties  were  Brown, 
Milwaukee,  Iowa,  Crawford,  Dubuque,  and  Des  Moines,  with  a  portion  of  Chippewa  and  Michili- 
mackinac  left  unorganized.  Although,  at  this  time,  the  State  of  Michigan  was  only  engaged,  so 
to  speak,  to  the  Union,  to  include  the  two  peninsulas  (many  of  its  citizens  preferring  in  lieu- 
thereof  the  lower  one  only,  with  a  small  slice  off*  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Ohio  as 
now  constituted),  yet  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed,  as  has  been  stated,  a  few  months 
afterward. 

The  act  of  congress  establishing  the  Territorial  government  of  Wisconsin  was  very  full  and 
complete.  It  first  determined  its  boundaries;  then  it  declared  that  all  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Michigan  over  the  new  Territory  should  cease  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1836,  with  a 
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proper  reservation  of  rights  in  favor  of  the  Indians.  It  provided  for  subsequently  dividing  the 
Territory  into  one  or  more,  should  congress  deem  it  wise  so  to  do.  It  also  declared  that  the 
executive  power  and  authority  in  and  over  the  Territory  should  be  vested  in  a  governor,  at  the  same 
time  defining  his  powers.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  secretary,  stating  what  his  duties 
should  be.  The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  governor  and  legislative  assembly,  the  latter 
to  consist  of  a  council  and  house  of  representatives,  answering  respectively  to  the  senate  and 
assembly,  as  states  are  usually  organized.  There  was  a  provision  for  taking  the  census  of  the 
several  counties,  and  one  giving  the  governor  power  to  name  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
holding  the  first  election,  and  to  declare  the  number  of  members  of  the  council  and  house  of 
representatives  to  which  each  county  should  be  entitled.  He  was  also  to  determine  where  the 
first  legislative  assembly  should  meet,  and  a  wise  provision  was  that  the  latter  should  not  be  in 
session  in  any  one  year  more  than  seventy-five  days. 

One  section  of  the  act  declared  who  should  be  entitled  to  vote  and  hold  office ;  another 
defined  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  legislature,  and  a  third  provided  that  all  laws  should  be 
submitted  to  congress  for  their  approval  or  rejection.  There  was  a  section  designating  what 
offices  should  be  elective  and  what  ones  should  be  filled  by  the  governor.  There  were  others 
regulating  the  judiciary  for  the  Territory  and  declaring  what  offices  should  be  appointed  by  the 
United  States,  providing  for  their  taking  the  proper  oaths  of  office  and  regulating  their  salaries. 
One,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  declared  that  the  Territory  should  be  entitled  to  and  enjoy 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  granted  by  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787.  There 
was  also  a  provision  for  the  election  of  a  delegate  to  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States ;  and  a  declaration  that  all  suits  and  indictments  pending  in  the  old  courts  should  be  con* 
tinned  in  the  new  ones.  Five  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  a  library  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  and  of  its  supreme  court. 

For  the  new  Territory,  Henry  Dodge  was,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1836,  by  Andrew  Jackson, 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  commissioned  governor.  John  S.  Homer  was  commissioned 
secretary;  Charles  Dunn,  chief  justice;  David  Irvin  and  William  C.  Frazer,  associate  judges; 
W.  W.  Chapman,  attorney,  and  Francis  Gehon,  marshal.  The  machinery  of  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment was  thus  formed,  which  was  set  in  motion  by  these  officers  taking  the  prescribed  oath  of 
office.  The  next  important  step  to  be  taken  was  to  organize  the  Territorial  legislature.  The 
provisions  of  the  organic  act  relative  to  the  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the  Territory  were 
that  previously  to  the  first  election,  the  governor  should  cause  the  census  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  several  counties  to  be  taken  by  the  several  sheriffs,  and  that  the  latter  should  make  returns  of 
the  same  to  the  Executive.  These  figures  gave  to  Des  Moines  county,  6,257  ;  Iowa  county, 
5,234;  Dubuque  county,  4,274:  Milwaukee  county,  2,893;  Brown  county,  2,706;  Crawford 
county,  850.  The  entire  population,  therefore,  of  Wisconsin  Territory  in  the  summer  of  1836, 
as  given  by  the  first  census  was,  in  precise  numbers,  twenty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen, of  which  the  two  counties  west  of  the  Mississippi  furnished  nearly  one  half.  The  apportion- 
ment, after  the  census  had  been  taken,  made  by  the  governor,  gave  to  the  different  counties  thir- 
teen councilmen  and  twenty-six  representatives.  Brown  county  got  two  councilmen  and  three 
representatives  ;  Crawford,  two  representatives,  but  no  councilmen ;  Milwaukee,  two  councilmen 
and  three  representatives  ;  Iowa,  Dubuque  and  Des  Moines,  each  three  councilmen ;  but  of  repre- 
sentatives, Iowa  got  six;  Dubuque,  fivCf  and  Des  Moines,  seven.  The  election  was  held  on  the 
tenth  of  October,  1836,  exciting  considerable  interest,  growing  out,  chiefly,  of  local  considera- 
tions. The  permanent  location  of  the  capital,  the  division  of  counties,  and  the  location  of  county 
scats,  were  the  principal  questions  influencing  the  voters.  There  were  elected  from  the  county 
of  Brown,  Henry  S.  Baird  and  John  P.  Arndt,  members  of  the  council;   Ebenezer  Childs,  Albert 
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G.  Ellis  and  Alexander  J.  Iiwin,  members  of  the  house  of  representatives ;  from  Milwaukee, 
the  councilmen  were  Gilbert  Knapp  and  Alanson  Sweet ;  representatives,  William  B.  Sheldon, 
Madison  W.  Cornwall  and  Charles  Durkee  :  from  Iowa,  councilmen,  EbenezerBrigham,  John  B. 
Terry  and  James  R.  Vineyard ;  representatives,  William  Boyles,  G.  F.  Smith,  D.  M.  Parkinson, 
Thomas  McKnight,  T.  Shanley  and  J.  P.  Cox  :  from  Dubuque,  councilmen,  John  Foley,  Thomas 
McCraney  and  Thomas  McKnight ;  representatives,  Loring  Wheeler,  Hardin  Nowlin,  Hosea  T. 
Camp,  P.  H.  Engle  and  Patrick  Quigley :  from  I)es  Moines,  councilmen,  Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr., 
Joseph  B.  Teas  and  Arthur  B.  Inghram ;  representatives,  Isaac  Leffler,  Thomas  Blair,  Warren  L. 
Jenkins,  John  Box,  George  W.  Teas,  Eli  Reynolds  and  David  R.  Chance :  from  Crawford,  repre- 
sentatives, James  H.  Lockwood  and  James  B.  Dallam. 

Belmont,  in  the  present  county  of  LaFayette,  then  in  Iowa  county,  was,  by  the  governor, 
appointed  the  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  ;  he  also  fixed  the  time — the  twenty-fifth 
of  October.  A  quorum  was  in  attendance  in  both  branches  at  the  time  decided  upon  for  their 
assembling,  and  the  two  houses  were  speedily  organized  by  the  election  of  Peter  Hill  Fngle,  of 
Dubuque,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  Henry  S.  Baird,  of  Brown,  president  of  the  council.  Each 
of  the  separate  divisions  of  the  government — the  executive,  the  judicial,  and  the  legislative — 
was  now  in  working  order,  except  that  it  remained  for  the  legislature  to  divide  the  Territory  into 
judicial  districts,  and  make  an  assignment  of  the  judges ;  and  for  the  governor  to  appoint  a  Ter- 
ritorial treasurer,  auditor  and  attorney  general.  The  act  of  congress  establishing  the  Terri- 
tory required  that  it  should  be  divided  into  three  judicial  districts.  The  counties  of  Crawford 
and  Iowa  were  constitued  by  the  legislature  the  first  district,  to  which  was  assigned  Chief  Justice 
Dunn.  The  second  district  was  composed  of  the  counties  of  Des  Moines  and  Dubuque  ;  to  it 
was  assigned  Associate  Judge  Irvin.  The  third  district  was  formed  of  the  counties  of  Brown 
and  Milwaukee,  to  which  was  assigned  Associate  Judge  Frazer. 

Governor  Dodge,  in  his  first  message  to  the  Territorial  legislature,  directed  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  defining  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the  several  courts,  and  recommended  that 
congress  should  be  memorialized  to  extend  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  actual  settlers  upon  the 
public  lands  and  to  miners   on  mineral  lands;  also,  to  remove  the  obstructions  in  the  rapids 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  to  construct  harbors  and  light-houses  on  Lake  Michigan,  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  Fox  river  and  to    survey  the  same  from  its  mouth  to  Fort  Winnebago,  ta 
increase  the  amount  of  lands  granted  to  the  Territory  for  school  purposes,  and  to  organize  and 
arm  the  militia  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  settlements.     The  first  act  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature was  one  privileging  members  from  arrest  in  certain  cases  and  conferring  on  themselves 
power  to  punish  parties  for  contempt.     The  second  one  established  the  three  judicial  districts 
and  assigned  the  judges  thereto.     One  was   passed  to  borrow  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  session ;  others  protecting  aJ  lands  donated  to  the  Territory  by  the  United  States  in  aid 
of  schools,  and  creating  a  common  school  fund.     A  memorial  to  congress  was  adopted  request- 
ing authorization  to  sell  the  school-section  in  each  township,  and  appropriate  the  money  arising 
therefrom  for  increasing  the  fund  for  schools. 

During  this  session,  five  counties  were  "  set  off"  west  of  the  Mississippi  river :  Lee,  Van 
Buren,  Henry,  Louisa,  Muscatine,  and  Cook ;  and  fifteen  east  of  that  stream  :  Walworth,  Racine, 
Jefferson,  Dane,  Portage,  Dodge,  Washington,  Sheboygan,  Fond  du  Lac,  Calumet,  Manitowoc, 
Marquette,  Rock,  Grant  and  Green. 

The  principal  question  agitating  the  legislature  at  its  first  session  was  the  location  of  the 
capital.  Already  the  people  west  of  the  Mississippi  were  speculating  upon  the  establishment  of 
a  Territory  on  that  side  the  river,  prospects  for  which  would  be  enhanced  evidently,  by  placing 
the  scat  of  government  somewhat  in  a   central  position  east   of  that  stream,  for  Wisconsin 
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Territory.  Now,  as  Madison  wus  a  point  answering  such  requirements  she  triumphed  over  all 
competitors ;  and  the  latter  numbered  a  dozen  or  more — including,  among  others,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Milwaukee,  Racine,  Belmont,  Mineral  Point,  Green  Bay,  and  Cassville.  The  struggle  over  this 
question  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  ever  witnessed  in  the  Territorial  legislature.  Madison 
Was  fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of  government,  but  it  was  provided  that  sessions  of  the  legislature 
should  be  held  at  Burlington,  in  Des  Moines  county,  until  the  fourth  of  March,  1839,  unless  the 
public  buildings  in  the  new  capital  should  be  sooner  completed.  After  an  enactment  that  the 
legislature  should  thereafter  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  November  of  each  year,  both  houses, 
on  the  ninth  day  of  December,  1836,  adjourned  sine  die. 

In  the  act  of  congress  establishing  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  it  was  provided  that  a  delegate 
to  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  two  years,  should 
be  elected  by  the  voters  qualified  to  elect  members  of  the  legislative  assembly ,  and  that  the 
first  election  should  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  or  places,  and  be  conducted  in  such  manner 
as  the  governor  of  the  Territory  should  appoint  and  direct.  In  pursuance  of  this  enactment, 
Governor  Dodge  directed  that  the  election  for  delegate  should  be  at  the  time  and  places 
appointed  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  —  the  loth  of  October,  1836. 
The  successful  candidate  for  that  offije  was  George  W.  Jones,  of  Sinsinaw^a  Mound,  Iowa 
county — in  that  portion  which  was  afterward  "set  off"  as  Grant  county.  Jones,  under  the  act 
of  1 81 9,  had  been  elected  a  delegate  for  Michigan  Territory,  in  October,  1835,  and  took  his 
seat  at  the  ensuing  session,  in  December  of  that  year.  By  the  act  of  June  15,  1836,  the  consti- 
tution and  State  government  which  the  people  of  Michigan  had  formed  for  themselves  was 
accepted,  ratified  and  confirmed,  and  she  was  declared  to  be  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  so  that  the  term  of  two  years  for  which  Jones  had  been  elected  was  cut  short,  as,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  his  term  could  not  survive  the  existence  of  the  Territory  he  represented. 
But,  as  he  was  a  candidate  for  election  to  represent  the  new  Territory  of  Wisconsin  in  congress 
as  a  delegate,  and  was  successful,  he  took  his  seat  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  session  of 
the  twenty-fourth  congress — December  12,  1836,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  elected  only  a 
little  over  two  months. 

The  first  term  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  was  held  at  Belmont  on  the  8th  day  of 
December.  There  were  present,  Charles  Dunn,  chief  justice,  and  David  Irvin,  associate  judge. 
John  Catlin  was  appointed  clerk,  and  Henry  S.  Baird  having  previously  been  commissioned 
attorney  general  for  the  Territory  by  Governor  Dodge,  appeared  before  the  court  and  took  the 
oath  of  office.  Causes  in  which  the  United  States  was  party  or  interested  were  looked  after  by 
the  United  States  attorney,  who  received  his  appointment  from  the  president;  while  all  cases 
in  which  the  Territory  was  interested  was  attended  to  by  the  attorney  general,  whose  commission 
was  signed  by  the  governor.  The  appointing  of  a  crier  and  reporter  and  the  admission  of 
several  attorneys  to  practice,  completed  the  business  for  the  term.  The  annual  term  appointed 
for  the  third  Monday  of  July  of  the  following  year,  at  Madison,  was  not  held;  as  no  business  for 
the  action  of  the  court  had  matured. 

At  the  time  of  the  complete  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  when  the  whole 
machinery  had  been  put  fairly  in  motion;  when  its  first  legislature  at  its  first  session  had,  after 
passing  forty-two  laws  and  three  joint  resolutions,  in  forty-six  days,  adjourned;  —  at  this  time, 
the  entire  portion  west  of  the  Mississippi  had,  in  round  numbers,  a  population  of  only  eleven 
thousand;  while  the  sparsely  settled  mineral  region,  the  military  establishments — Fort  Craw- 
ford, Fort  Winnebago,  and  Fort  Howard  —  and  the  settlements  at  or  near  them,  with  the  village 
of  Milwaukee,  constituted  about  all  there  was  of  the  Territory  east  of  that  river,  aggregating 
about  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.     There  was  no  land  in  market,  except  a  narrow  strip  along 
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tlie  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  bay.  The  residue  of  the  country 
south  and  east  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers  was  open  only  to  preemption  by  actual  settlers. 
The  Indian  tribes  still  claimed  a  large  portion  of  the  lands.  On  the  north  and  as  far  west  as 
the  Red  river  of  the  north  were  located  the  Chippewas.  The  southern  limits  of  their  posses- 
sions were  defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  on  that  stream  in  about  latitude  46^  30'  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  to  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Croix ;  thence  in  the  same  general  direction  to 
what  is  now  Stevens  Point,  in  the  present  Portage  county,  Wisconsin ;  thence  nearly  east  to 
Wolf  river;  and  thence  in  a  direction  nearly  northeast  to  the  Menomonee  river.  The  whole 
country  bounded  by  the  Red  river  and  Mississippi  on  the  east;  the  parallel  of  about  43*^  of 
latitude  on  the  south;  the  Missouri  and  White  Earth  river  on  the  west;  and  the  Territorial  line 
on  the  north,  was  occupied  by  the  Sioux.  In  the  southwest  part  of  the  Territory,  lying  mostly 
south  of  latitude  43^  —  in  the  country  reaching  to  the  Missouri  State  boundary  line  south,  and 
to  the  Missouri  river  west  —  were  the  homes  of  the  Pottawattamies,  the  lowas,  and  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes.  Between  the  Wisconsin  rivqr  and  the  Mississippi,  and  extending  north  to  the  south 
line  of  the  Chippewas  was  the  territory  of  the  Winnebagoes.  East  of  the  Winnebagoes  in  the 
country  north  of  the  Fox  river  of  Green  bay  were  located  the  Menomonees,  their  lands 
extending  to  Wolf  river.  Such  was  the  general  outline  of  Indian  occupancy  in  Wisconsin 
Territory  at  its  organization.  A  portion  of  the  country  east  of  Wolf  river  and  north  of  Green 
bay  and  the  Fox  river ;  the  whole  of  the  area  lying  south  of  Green  bay,  Fox  river  and  the 
Wisconsin ;  and  a  strip  of  territory  immediately  west  of  the  Mississippi,  about  fifty  miles  in 
width,  and  extending  from  the  Missouri  State  line  as  far  north  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
present  State  of  Iowa,  constituted  the  whole  extent  of  country  over  which  the  Indians  had 
no  claim. 

The  second  session  of  the  first  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  began  at  Burlington, 
now  the  county  seat  of  Des  Moines  county,  Iowa,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1837.  The  governor, 
in  his  message,  recommended  a  codification  of  the  laws,  the  organization  of  the  militia,  and  other 
measures  of  interest  to  the  people.  An  act  was  passed  providing  for  taking  another  census,  and 
one  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt.  By  a  joint  resolution,  congress  was  urged  to  make  an 
appropriation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  money,  and  two  townships  of  land  for  a  "  University 
of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin."  The  money  was  not  appropriated,  but  the  land  was  granted  — 
forty-six  thousand  and  eighty  acres.  This  was  the  fundamental  endowment  of  the  present  State 
university,  at  Madison.  A  bill  was  also  passed  to  regulate  the  sale  of  school  lands,  and  to 
prepare  for  organizing,  regulating  and  perfecting  schools.  Another  act,  which  passed  the 
legislature  at  this  session,  proved  an  apple  of  discord  to  the  people  of  ihc  Territory.  The 
measure  was  intended  to  provide  ways  and  means  whereby  to  connect,  by  canals  and  slack- 
water,  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  with  those  of  the  Mississippi,  by  way  of  Rock  river,  the 
Catfish,  the  four  lakes  and  the  Wisconsin,  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Rock 
river  canal  company.  This  company  was  given  authority  to  apply  to  congress  for  an  appro- 
priation in  money  or  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  work,  which  was  to  have  its  eastern 
outlet  in  the  Milwaukee  river,  and  to  unite  at  its  western  terminus  with  Rock  river,  near  the 
present  village  of  Jefferson,  in  Jefferson  county.  The  result  was  that  a  grant  of  land  of  odd- 
numbered  sections  in  a  strip  of  territory  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  the  proposed  canal 
was  secured,  and  in  July,  1839,  over  forty  thousand  acres  were  sold  at  the  minimum  price  of 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre.  However,  owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  purchasers  were 
compelled  to  pay  double  the  government  price  for  their  lands  —  owing  also  to  the  circumstance 
of  an  antagonism  growing  up  between  the  officers  of  the  canal  company  and  the  Territorial 
•officers  intrusted  with  the  disposition  of  the  lands,  and  to  conflicts  between'the  beneficiaries  of 
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the  grant  and  some  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  time  —  the  whole  scheme  proved  a  curse 
and  a  blight  rather  than  a  blessing,  and  eventuating,  of  course,  in  the  total  failure  of  the  project. 
There  had  been  much  Territorial  and  State  legislation  concerning  the  matter ;  but  very  little 
work,  meanwhile,  was  done  on  the  canal.  It  is  only  within  the  year  1875  that  an  apparent 
quietus  has  been  given  to  the  subject,  and  legislative  enactments  forever  put  at  rest. 

Fourteen  counties  were  set  off  during  this  session  of  the  legislature  at  Burlington — all 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were  Benton,  Buchanan,  Cedar,  Clinton,  Delaware,  Fayette, 
Jackson,  Johnson,  Jones,  Keokuk,  Lima,  Slaughter,  Scott  and  Clayton.  One  hundred  and  five 
acts  and  twenty  joint  resolutions  were  passed.  On  the  20th  of  January,  1838,  both  housea 
adjourned  until  the  second  Monday  of  June  following. 

The  census  of  the  Territory  having  been  taken  in  May,  the  special  session  of  the  first  legis- 
lature commenced  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1838,  at  Burlington,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  new  apportionment  of  members  of  the  house.  This  was  effected  by 
giving  twelve  members  to  the  counties  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  fourteen  to  those  west  of  that 
stream,  to  be  contingent,  however,  upon  the  division  of  the  Territory,  which  measure  was  not 
only  then  before  congress,  but  had  been  actually  passed  by  that  body,  though  unknown  to  the 
Territorial  legislature.  The  law  made  it  incumbent  on  the  governor,  in  the  event  of  the  Terri- 
tory being  divided  before  the  next  general  election,  to  make  an  apportionment  for  the  part 
remaining, — enacting  that  the  one  made  by  the  act  of  the  legislature  should,  in  that  case,  have 
no  effect.  Having  provided  that  the  next  session  should  be  held  at  Madison,  the  legislative  body 
adjourned  sine  die  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1838,  the  public  buildings  at  the  new  capital 
having  been  put  under  contract  in  April,  previous.  Up  to  this  time,  the  officers  of  the  Territory 
at  large,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  at  its  organization,  had  remained 
unchanged,  except  that  the  secretary,  John  S.  Horner,  had  been  removed  and  his  place  given  to 
William  B.  Slaughter,  by  appointment,  dated  February  16,  1837.  Now  there  were  two  other 
changes  made.  On  the  nineteenth  of  June,  Edward  James  was  commissioned  marshal,  and  on 
the  fifth  of  July,  Moses  M.  Strong  was  commissioned  attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the  Ter- 
ritory. By  an  act  of  congress,  approved  June  12,  1838,  to  divide  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin^ 
and  to  establish  a  Territorial  government  west  of  the  Mississippi,  it  was  provided  that  from  and 
after  the  third  day  of  July  following,  all  that  part  of  Wisconsin  Territory  lying  west  of  that  river 
and  west  of  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  its  headwaters  or  sources  to  the  Territorial  line,  for  the 
purposes  of  a  Territorial  government  should  be  set  apart  and  known  by  the  name  of  Iowa.  It 
was  further  enacted  that  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  should  thereafter  extend  westward  only  to 
the  Mississippi.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  all  that  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Minnesota^ 
extending  eastward  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  St.  Croix  and  northward  to  the  United  States 
boundary  line,  was  then  a  part  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  even  after  the  organization  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Iowa.  The  census  taken  in  May,  just  previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  gave  a  total 
population  to  the  several  counties  of  the  Territory,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  of  18,149. 

On  the  third  Monday  of  July,  1838,  the  annual  terms  of  the  supreme  court  —  the  first  one 
after  the  re-organization  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin — was  held  at  Madison.  There  were 
present  Chief  Justice  Dunn  and  Associate  Judge  Frazer.  After  admitting  five  attorneys  to 
practice,  hearing  several  motions,  and  granting  several  rules,  the  court  adjourned.  All  the  terms 
of  the  Supreme  Court  thereafter  were  held  at  Madison. 

At  an  election  held  in  the  Territory  on  the  tenth  day  of  September,  1838,  James  Duane  Doty 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  the  office  of  delegate  to  congress,  and  was  declared  by 
Governor  Dodge  duly  elected,  by  a  certificate  of  election,  issued  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
October  followini;.     Upon  the  commencement  of  the  third  session  of  the  twenty-fifth  congress 
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on  Monday,  December  lo,  1838,  Isaac  E.  Crary,  member  from  Michigan,  announced  to  the  chair 
of  the  house  of  representatives  that  Doty  was  in  attendance  as  delegate  from  Wisconsin  Terri- 
tory, and  moved  that  he  be  qualified.  Jones,  the  former  delegate,  then  rose  and  protested 
against  Doty's  right  to  the  seat,  claiming  that  his  (Jones')  term  had  not  expired.  The  basis  for 
his  claim  was  that  under  the  act  of  1817,  a  delegate  must  be  elected  only  for  one  congress,  and 
not  for  parts  of  two  congressional  terms;  that  his  term  as  a  delegate  from  Wisconsin  did  not 
commence  until  the  fourth  of  March,  1837,  and  consequently  would  not  expire  until  the  fourth 
of  March,  1839.  The  subject  was  finally  referred  to  the  committee  of  elections.  This  com- 
mittee, on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1839,  reported  in  favor  of  Doty*s  right  to  his  seat  as  dele- 
gate, submitting  a  resolution  to  that  effect  which  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  to  twenty-five.  Whereupon  Doty  was  qualified  as  delegate  from  Wisconsin  Territory, 
and  took  his  seat  at  the  date  last  mentioned. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  Andrew  G.  Miller  was  appointed  by  Martin  Van  Buren,  then 
president  of  the  United  States,  associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  to  succeed  Judge  Frazer, 
who  died  at  Milwaukee,  on  the  i8th  of  October.  During  this  year,  Moses  M.  Strong  succeeded 
W.  W.  Chapman  as  United  States  attorney  for  the  Territory. 

On  the  26th  day  of  November,  1838,  the  legislature  of  the  re-organized  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin— being  the  first  session  of  the  second  legislative  assembly — met  at  Madison.  Governor 
Dodge,  in  his  message,  recommended  an  investigation  of  the  banks  then  in  operation,  memorial- 
izing congress  for  a  grant  of  lands  for  the  improvement  of  the  Fox  river  of  Green  bay  and  the 
Wisconsin;  the  revision  of  the  laws;  the  division  of  the  Territory  into  judicial  districts;  the 
justice  of  granting  to  all  miners  who  have  obtained  the  ownership  of  mineral  grounds  under  the 
regulations  of  the  superintendent  of  the  United  States  lead  mines,  either  by  discovery  or  pur- 
chase, the  right  of  pre-emption;  and  the  improvement  of  the  harbors  on  I^ake  Michigan. 

The  attention  of  this  Legislature  was  directed  to  the  mode  in  which  the  commissioners  of 
public  buildings  had  discharged  their  duties  There  was  an  investigation  of  the  three  banks 
then  in  operation  in  the  Territory — one  at  Green  Bay,  one  at  Mineral  Point,  and  the  other  at 
Milwaukee.  A  plan,  also,  for  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  Territory  was  considered.  A  new 
assignment  was  made  for  the  holding  of  district  courts.  Chief  Justice  Dunn  was  assigned  to  the 
first  district,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Iowa,  Grant  and  Crawford;  Judge  Irvin  to  the  second, 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Dane,  Jefferson,  Rock,  Walworth  and  Green;  while  Judge  Miller 
was  assigned  to  the  third  district,  composed  of  Milwaukee,  Brown  and  Racine  counties — includ- 
ing therein  the  unorganized  counties  of  Washington  and  Dodge,  which,  for  judicial  purposes, 
were,  when  constituted  by  name  and  boundar) ,  attached  to  Milwaukee  county,  and  had  so 
remained  since  that  date.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  22d  of  December,  to  meet  again  on 
the  2istof  the  following  month.  "Although,"  said  the  president  of  the  council,  \i\x)n  the  occasion 
of  the  adjournment,  "but  few  acts  of  a  general  character  have  been  passed,  as  the  discussions  and 
action  of  this  body  have  been  chiefly  conlined  to  bills  of  a  local  nature,  and  to  the  passage  of 
memorials  to  the  parent  government  in  behalf  of  the  great  interests  of  the  Territory;  yet  it  is 
believed  that  the  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  two  houses  authorizing  a  revision  of  the  laws,  is  a 
measure  of  infinite  importance  to  the  true  interests  of  the  people,  and  to  the  credit  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Territory." 

Tbe  census  of  the  Territory  having  been  taken  during  the  year  1838,  showed  a  population 
of  18,130,  an  increase  in  two  years  of  6,447. 

The  second  session  of  the  second  legislative  assembly  commenced  on  the  twenty-first  day  of 
January,  1839,  agreeable  to  adjournment.  The  most  important  work  was  the  revision  of  the  laws 
which  bad  been  perfected  during  the  recess,  by  the  committee  to  whom  the  work  was  intrusted, 
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consisting  of  three  members  from  each  house  :  from  the  council,  M.  L.  Martin,  Marshall  M, 
Strong,  and  James  Collins ;  from  the  house  of  representatives,  Edward  V.  Whiton,  Augustus 
Story,  and  Barlow  Shackleford.  The  act  legalizing  the  revision,  took  effect  on  the  fourth  day  of 
July  following.  The  laws  as  revised,  composed  the  principal  part  of  those  forming  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  1839,  a  valuable  volume  for  all  classes  in  the  territory — and  especially  so  for  the 
courts  and  lawyers — during  the  next  ten  years.  The  sine  die  adjournment  of  this  legislature  took 
place  on  the  nth  of  March,  1839. 

On  the  8th  of  March  of  this  year,  Henry  Dodge,  whose  term  for  three  years  as  governor 
was  about  to  expire,  was  again  commissioned  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  as  governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  At  the  July  term  of  the  supreme  court,  all  the  judges  were  pre- 
sent, and  several  cases  were  heard  and  decided.  A  seal  for  the  court  was  also  adopted.  The 
attorney  general  of  the  Territory  at  this  time  was  H.  N.  Wells,  who  had  been  commissioned  by 
Goveinior  Dodge,  on  the  30th  of  March  previous,  in  place  of  H.  S.  Baird,  resigned.  Wells  not 
being  in  attendance  at  this  term  of  the  court,  Franklin  J.  Munger  was  appointed  by  the  judge 
attorney  general  for  that  session.  The  clerk,  John  Collin  having  resigned,  Simeon  Mills  was 
selected  by  the  court  to  fill  his  place.  From  this  time,  the  supreme  court  met  annually,  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  until  Wisconsin  became  a  State. 

The  next  legislature  assembled  at  Madison,  on  the  second  of  December,  1839.     This  waji 
the  third  session  of  the  second  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory.    The  term  for  which  mem- 
bers of  the  house  were  elected,  would  soon  expire ;    it  was  therefore  desirable  that  a  new  appor. 
tionment  should  be  made.    As  the  census  would  be  taken  ihe  ensuing  June,  by  the  United  States,, 
it  would  be  unnecessary  for  the  Territory  to  make  an  additional  enumeration.     A  short  session 
was  resolved  upon,  and  then  an  adjournment  until  after  the  completion  of  the  census.     One  of 
the  subjects  occupying  largely  the  attention  of  the  members,  was  the  condition  of  the  capitol^ 
and  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  intrusted  with  the  money  appropriated  by  congress  to 
defray  the  cost  of  its  construction.     The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  thirteenth  of  January^ 
1840,  to  meet  again  on  the  third  of  the  ensuing  August.     The  completion  of  the  census  showed 
a  population  for  the  Territory  of  thirty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four,  against  eighteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty,  two  years  previous.     Upon  the  re-assembling  of  the  legisla-^ 
ture — which  is  known  as  the  extra  session  of  the  second  legislative  assembly — at  the  time  agreed 
upon,  some  changes  were  made  in  the  apportionment  of  members  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives ;  the  session  lasted  but  a  few  days,  a  final  adjournment  taking  place  on  the  fourteenth  of 
August,  1840.     At  the  July   term  of  the  supreme  court,  Simeon  Mills  resigned   the  office  of 
clerk,  and  La  Fayette  Kellogg  was  appointed  in  his  place.     Kellogg  continued  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion until  the  state  judiciary  was  organized.     At  the  ensuing  election,  James  Duane  Doty  waa 
re-elected  Territorial  delegate,  taking  his  seat  for  the  first  time  under  his  second  term,  on  the 
eighth  day  of  December,  1840,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  session  of  the  twenty-sixth 
congress. 

The  first  session  of  the  third  legislative  assembly  commences,  on  the  seventh  of  December^ 
1840,  with  all  new  members  in  the  house  except  three.  All  had  recently  been  elected  under  the 
new  apportionment.  Most  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  legislation. 
There  was,  however,  a  departure,  in  the  passage  of  two  acts  granting  divorces,  from  the  usual 
current  of  legislative  proceedings  in  the  Territory.  There  was,  also,  a  very  interesting  contested 
election  case  between  two  members  from  Brown  county.  Such  was  the  backwardness  in  regard 
to  the  building  of  the  capitol,  at  this  date,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  members  stood  ready  to 
remove  the  seat  of  government  to  some  other  place.  However,  as  no  particular  point  could  be 
agreed  upon,  it  remained  at  Madison.     The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  nineteenth  of  February^ 
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1841,  having  continued  a  term  of  seventy-five  days,  the  maximum  time  limited  by  the  organic  act. 
Francis  J.  Dunn,  appointed  by  Martin  Van  Buren,  was  commissioned  in  place  of  William 
B.  Slaughter,  as  secretary  of  the  Territory,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1841,  but  was  himself  super- 
ceded by  the  appointment  of  A.  P.  Field,  on  the  23d  day  of  April  following.  On  the  15th  of 
March,  Daniel  Hugunin  was  commissioned  as  marshal  in  place  of  Edward  James,  and  on  thq 
27th  of  April,  Thomas  W.  Sutherland  succeeded  Moses  M.  Strong  as  United  States  attorney 
for  the  Territory.  On  the  26th  of  June,  Governor  Dodge  commissioned  as  attorney  general  of 
the  Territory,  M.  M.  Jackson.  On  the  13th  of  September  following,  Dodge  was  removed  from 
office  by  John  Tyler,  then  president  of  the  United  States,  and  James  Duane  Doty  appointed  in 
his  place.  The  appointment  of  Doty,  then  the  delegate  of  the  Territory  in  congress,  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States  as  governor,  and  the  consequent  resignation  of  the  latter  of  hi^ 
seat  in  the  house  of  representatives,  caused  a  vacancy  which  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Henry 
Dodge  to  that  office,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1841;  so  that  Doty  and  Dodge  changed  places, 
Dodge  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  session  of  the  twenty-* 
fifth  congress— Monday,  December  7,  1841. 

About  this  time,  the  Milwaukee  and  Rock  river  canal  imbroglio  broke  out  afresh.  The 
loan  agent  appointed  by  the  governor  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  fop 
the  work,  reported  that  he  had  negotiated  fifty-six  thousand  dollars  of  bonds,  which  had  been 
issued ;  but  he  did  not  report  what  kind  of  money  was  to  be  received  for  them.  Now,  the  canal 
commissioners  claimed  that  it  was  their  right  and  duty  not  to  recognize  any  loan  which  was  to 
be  paid  in  such  currency  as  they  disapproved  of.  This  dispute  defeated  the  loan,  and  stopped 
all  work  on  the  canal.  During  the  year  1841,  Thomas  W.  Sutherland  succeeded  Moses  M. 
Strong  as  United  States  attorney.  The  second  session  of  the  third  legislative  assembly  began 
at  Madison,  on  the  sixth  of  December,  1841.  Governor  Doty,  in  his  message  to  that  body, 
boldly  avowed  the'doctrine  that  no  law  of  the  Territory  was  effective,  until  expressly  approved 
by  congress.  "The  act,"  said  he,  "establishing  the  government  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  third  secr 
tion,  requires  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  to  transmit  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday 
in  December,  *  two  copies  of  the  laws  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  for  the 
use  of  congress.'  The  sixth  section  provides  that  *all  laws  of  ^the  governor  and  legislative 
assembly  shall  be  submitted  to,  and,  if  disapproved  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
same  shall  be  null  and  of  no  effect.'  "  "These  provisions,"  he  added,  "it  seems  to  me,  require 
the  laws  to  be  actually  submitted  to  congress  before  they  take  effect.  They  change  the  law  by 
which  this  country  was  governed  while  it  was  a  part  of  Michigan.  That  law  provided  that 
the  laws  should  be  reported  to  congress,  and  that  they  should  *  be  in  force  in  the  district  untij 
the  organization  of  the  general  assembly  therein,  unless  disapproved  of  by  congress.'  "  The 
governor  concluded  in  these  words:  "The  opinion  of  my  predecessor,  which  was  expressed  tq 
the  first  legislature  assembled  after  the  organization  of  this  government,  in  his  message  delivered 
at  Belmont  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  October,  1836,  fully  sustains  this  view  of  the  subject  which 
I  have  presented.  He  said:  *We  have  convened  under  an  act  of  congress  of  the  United  States 
establishing  the  Territorial  government  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  such  laws  a3 
may  be  required  for  the  government  of  the  people  of  this  Territory,  after  their  approval  by  con-: 
gress.'"  This  construction  of  the  organic  act  resulted  in  a  lengthy  warfare  between  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  legislative  assembly. 

At  this  session,  the  Milwaukee  and  Rock  river  canal  again  raised  a  tumult.  "  Congress 
had  made  a  valuable  grant  of  land  to  the  Territory  in  trust.  The  Territory  was  the  trustee ; 
the  canal  company  the  cestui  que  trust.  The  trust  had  been  accepted,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  lands  had  been  sold,  one  tenth  of  the  purchase  money  received,  and  ample  securities  helcj 
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for  the  balance."  The  Territory  now,  by  its  legislature,  repealed  all  the  laws  authorizing  a 
loan,  and  all  which  contemplated  the  expenditure  of  any  money  on  its  part  in  constructing  the 
canal.  The  legislature  resolved  that  all  connection  ought  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  work  on 
the  canal  by  the  Territory  abandoned,  and  that  the  latter  ought  not  further  to  execute  the 
trust.  They  resolved  also  that  the  congress  be  requested  to  divert  the  grant  to  such  other 
internal  improvements  as  should  be  designated  by  the  Territory,  subject'  to  the  approval  of 
congress;  and  that,  if  the  latter  should  decline  to  make  this  diversion,  it  was  requested  to  take 
back  the  grant,  and  dispose  of  the  unsold  lands.  On  the  eleventh  of  February,  1842,  a  tragedy 
was  enacted  in  the  legislative  council,  causing  great  excitement  over  the  whole  Territory.  On 
that  day,  Charles  C.  P.  Arndt,  a  member  from  Brown  county,  was,  while  that  body  was  in 
session,  shot  dead  by  James  R.  Vineyard,  a  member  from  Grant  county.  The  difficulty  grew 
out  of  a  debate  on  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  nomination  of  Enos  S.  Baker  to  the  office  of 
sheriff  of  Grant  county.  Immediately  before  adjournment  of  the  council,  the  parties  who  had 
come  together,  after  loud  and  angry  words  had  been  spoken,  were  separated  by  the  by-standers. 
When  an  adjournment  had  been  announced,  they  met  again;  whereupon  Arndt  struck  at  Vine- 
yard. The  latter  then  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  Arndt.  He  died  in  a  few  moments.  Vineyard 
immediately  surrendered  himself  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  waived  an  examination,  and  was 
committed  to  jail.  After  a  short  confinement,  he  was  brought  before  the  chief  justice  of  the 
Territory,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and  admitted  to  bail.  He  was  afterward  indicted  for  man- 
slaughter, was  tried  and  acquitted.  Three  days  after  shooting  Arndt,  Vineyard  sent  in  his 
resignation  as  member  of  the  council.  That  body  refused  to  receive  it,  or  to  have  it  read  even ; 
but  at  once  expelled  him.  The  second  and  last  session  of  the  third  legislative  assembly  came 
to  a  close  on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1842.  • 

The  first  session  of  the  fourth  legislative  assembly  commenced  on  the  fifth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1842.  The  members  had  been  elected  under  a  new  apportionment  based  upon  a  census 
taken  in  the  previous  June,  which  showed  a  total  population  for  the  Territory  of  forty-six  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  seventy-eight— an  increase  of  nearly  ten  thousand  in  two  years.  A  politi- 
x:al  count  showed  a  decided  democratic  majority  in  each  house.  Governor  Doty's  political 
proclivities  were  with  the  whig  party.  The  contest  between  him  and  the  legislature  now 
assumed  a  serious  character.  He  refused  to  "hold  converse  **  with  it,  for  the  reason  that,  in  his 
opinion,  no  appropriation  had  been  made  by  congress  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  session,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  none  could  be  held.  The  legislature  made  a  representation  to  congress,  then 
in  session,  of  the  objections  of  the  governor,  and  adjourned  on  the  tenth  of  December,  to  meet 
again  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  1843.  It  was  not  until  the  fourth  of  February  following  that 
a  quorum  in  both  houses  had  assembled,  when  the  legislature,  through  a  joint  committee,  waited 
on  the  governor,  and  informed  him  that  they  had  again  met  according  to  adjournment,  and  were 
then  ready  to  proceed  to  business.  Previous  to  this  time,  congress  had  made  an  appropriation 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  legislature  now  in  session,  which  it  was  supposed  would  remove  all 
conflict  about  its  legality.  But  the  governor  had,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  January  previous,  issued 
a  proclamation,  convening  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  on  the  sixth  of  March,  and  still 
refused  to  recognize  the  present  one  as  legal.  Both  houses  then  adjourned  to  the  day  fixed  by 
the  executive.     A  final  adjournment  took  place  on  the  seventeenth  of  April  following. 

The  term,  of  two  years  for  which  Henry  Dodge  was  elected  as  delegate,  having  expired  at 
the  close  of  the  third  session  of  the  twenty-seventh  congress,  he  was,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1843,  re-elected,  taking  his  seat  for  the  first  time  on  his  second  term  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-eighth  congress,  Monday,  December  4,  1843.  On 
the  thirtieth  of  October  of  this  year,  George  Floyd  was  commissioned  by  President  Tyler  as 
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secretary  of  the  Territory,  in  place  of  A.  P.  Field. 

The  second  session  of  the  fourth  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory,  commencing  on  the 
fourth  of  December,.  1843,  and  terminating  on  the  thirty-first  of  January,  1844 — a  period  of  fifty- 
nine  days — accomplished  but  little  worthy  of  especial  mention,  except  the  submission  of  the 
question  of  the  formation  of  a  State  government  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  to  be  taken  at  the  gene- 
ral election  to  be  held  in  September  following.  The  proposition  did  not  succeed  at  the  ballot- 
box.  The  third  session  of  the  fourth  legislative  assembly  did  not  commence  until  the  iixth  of 
January,  1845,  as  the  time  had  been  changed  to  the  first  Monday  in  that  month  for  annual  meet- 
ings. Governor  Doty  having  persisted  in  spelling  Wisconsin  with  a  "  k  "  and  an  "  a " — Wis- 
Jkonsan — and  some  of  the  people  having  adopted  his  method,  it  was  thought  by  this  legislature 
a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  checked.  So,  by  a  joint  resolution,  the  orthography — 
Wisrons/n — employed  in  the  organic  act,  was  adopted  as  tlie  true  one  for  the  Territory,  and  has 
ever  since  been  used.  Before  the  commencement  of  this  session  Doty*s  term  of  office  had 
expired.  He  was  superseded  as  governor  of  the  Territory  by  N.  P.  Tallmadge,  the  latter  having 
been  appointed  on.  the  twenty-first  of  June,  1844.  On  the  thirty-first  of  August,  Charles  M. 
Prevost  was  appointed  marshal  of  the  Territory,  in  place  of  Daniel  Hugunin.  There  was  the 
utmost  harmony  between  Governor  Tallmadge  and  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  at  its  session 
in  1845. 

His  message,  which  was  delivered  to  the  two  houses  in  person,  on  the  seventeenth  of  January, 
was  well  received.  Among  other  items  of  interest  to  which  he  called  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  was  one  concerning  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  connect  Lake  Michigan  with 
the  Mississippi.  "The  interests  of  the  Territory,"  said  he,  "  seem  inperiously  to  demand  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad,  or  otber  communication,  from  some  suitable  point  on  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Mississippi  river.  Much  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  as  to  what  it  shall  be,  and  how 
it  is  to  be  accomplished.  There  is  a  general  impression,"  continued  the  governor,  "  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Milwaukee  and  Rock  river  canal,  which  was  intended  to  connect  those  waters,  is 
abandoned.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  shall  be  substituted  for  it."  The  session  terminated  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  1845. 

James  K.  Polk  having  been  inaugurated  president  of  the  United  States  on  the  fourth  of 
March;  1845,  Henry  Dodge  was  again  put  into  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  the  Territory,  receiving 
his  appointment  on  the  eighth  of  April,  1845.  Other  changes  were  made  by  the  president  during 
the  same  year,  John  B.  Rockwell  being,  on  the  fourteenth  of  March,  appointed  marshal,  and  W. 
P.  Lynde,  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  United  States  attorney  for  the  Territory,  Governor  Tall- 
madge, on  the  twenty-second  of  January  of  this  year,  having  commissioned  the  latter  also  as 
attorney  general.  On  the  twenty-second  of  September,  Morgan  L.  Martin  was  elected  delegate 
to  the  twenty-ninth  congress,  as  the  successor  of  Henry  Dodge. 

The  fourth  and  last  session  of  the  fourth  legislative  assembly  was  organized  on  the  fifth  of 
January,  1846.  This  session,  although  a  short  one,  proved  very  important.  Preliminary  steps 
were  taken  for  the  formation  of  a  State  government.  The  first  Tuesday  in  April  next  succeeding 
was  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  people  to  vote  for  or  against  the  proposition.  When  taken  it 
resulted  in  a  large  majority  voting  in  favor  of  the  measure.  An  act  was  passed  providing  for  taking 
the  census  of  the  Territory,  and  for  the  apportionment  by  the  governor  of  delegates  to  form  a 
State  constitution,  based  upon  the  new  enumeration.  The  delegates  were  to  be  elected  on  the  first 
Monday  in  September,  and  the  convention  was  to  assemble  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  1846. 
The  constitution  when  formed  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  for  adoption  or 
rejection,  as,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  the  terms  of  members  of  the  council  who  had  been  elected 
for  four  yearsi  and  of  the  house,  who  had  been  elected  for  two  years,  all  ended.    The  legislature 
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re-organized  the  election  districts,  and  conferred  on  the  governor  the  power  and  duty  of  making 
an  apportionment,  based  on  the  census  to  be  taken,  for  the  next  legislative  assembly,  when,  on 
the  third  of  February,  1846,  both  houses  adjourned  sifie  die.  On  the  twenty-second  of  January^ 
Governor  Dodge  appointed  A.  Hyatt  Smith  attorney  general  of  the  Territory.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  February,  John  Catlin  was  appointed  Territorial  secretary  by  the  president. 

The  census  taken  in  the  following  June  showed  a  population  for  the  Territory  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  Delegates  having  been  elected  to 
form  a  constitution  for  the  proposed  new  State,  met  at  Madison  on  the  fifth  day  of  October. 
After  completing  their  labors,  they  adjourned.  This  event  took  place  on  the  sixteenth  of 
December,  1846.  The  constitution  thus  formed  was  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  April,  1847,  and  rejected.  The  first  session  of  the  fifth  legislative  assembly  com« 
menced  on  the  fourth  of  January  of  that  year.  But  little  was  done.  Both  houses  finally 
adjourned  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  1847.  John  H.  Tweedy  was  elected  as  the  successor 
of  Morgan  L.  Martin,  delegate  to  the  thirtieth  congress,  on  the  sixth  of  September  following.  On 
the  twenty-seventh  of  that  month,  Governor  Dodge  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature,  to  commence  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  ensuing  month,  to  take  action  concern- 
ing the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union.  The  two  houses  assembled  on  the  day  named 
in  the  proclamation,  and  a  law  was  passed  for  the  holding  of  another  convention  to  frame  a 
constitution ;  when,  after  nine  days'  labor,  they  adjourned.  Delegates  to  the  new  convention 
were  elected  on  the  last  Monday  of  November,  and  that  body  met  at  Madison  on  the  fifteenth 
of  December,  1847.  A  census  of  the  Territory  was  taken  this  year,  which  showed  a  population 
of  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  ^yt  hundred  and  forty-six.  The  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
second  constitutional  convention  was  the  formation  of  a  constitution,  which,  being  submitted 
to  the  people  on  the  second  Monday  of  March,  1848,  was  duly  ratified. 

The  second  and  last  session  of  the  fifth  legislative  assembly  —  the  last  legislative  assembly 
of  Wisconsin  Territory — commenced  on  the  seventh  of  February,  1848,  and  adjourned  sine  die- 
on  the  thirteenth  of  March  following.  On  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month,  J.  H.  Tweedy^ 
delegate  from  Wisconsin,  introduced  a  bill  in  congress  for  its  admission  into  the  Union.  The 
bill  was  finally  passed;  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1848,  Wisconsin  became  a  State. 
There  had  been  seventeen  sessions  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory,  of  an  average 
duration  of  forty  days  each :  the  longest  one  lasted  seventy-six  days ;  the  shortest,  ten  days.  Sa 
long  as  the  Territory  had  an  existence,  the  apportionment  of  thirteen  members  for  the  council,  and 
twenty-six  for  the  house  of  representatives,  was  continued,  as  provided  in  the  organic  act* 
There  had  been,  besides  those  previously  mentioned,  nine  additional  counties  "  set  off  "  by  the 
legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory,  so  that  they  now  numbered  in  all  twenty-eight :  Milwaukee» 
Waukesha,  Jefferson,  Racine,  Walworth,  Rock,  Green,  Washington,  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  Calu- 
met, Brown,  Winnebago,  Fond  du  Lac,  Marquette,  Sauk,  Portage,  Columbia,  Dodge,  Dane,  Iowa» 
La  Fayette,  Grant,  Richland,  Crawford,  Chippewa,  St.  Croix,  and  La  Pointe. 

v.— WISCONSIN   AS   A   STATE. 

First  Administration.  —  Nelson  Dewey,  Governor — 1848,  1849. 

The  boundaries  prescribed  in  the  act  of  congress,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  enable  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  Territory  to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  Government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such 
State  into  the  Union,"  approved  August  6,  1846,  were  accepted  by  the  convention  which  formed 
the  constitution  of  Wisconsin,  and  are  described  in  that  instrument  as  "  beginning  at  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  State  of  Illinois  —  that  is  to  say,  at  a  point  in  the  center  of  Lake  Michigan 
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where  the  line  of  forty-two  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  of  north  latitude  crosses  the  same  ;  thence 
running  with  the  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  through  Lake  Michigan  [and]  Green 
bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Menomonee  river ;  thence  up  the  channel  of  the  said  river  to  the  Brule: 
river ;  thence  up  said  last  mentioned  river  to  Lake  Brule ;  thence  along  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Brule,  in  a  direct  line  to  the  center  of  the  channel  between  Middle  and  South  islands,  in 
the  Lake  of  the  Desert ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Montreal  river,  as 
marked  upon  the  survey  made  by  Captain  Cram ;  thence  down  the  main  channel  of  the  Mon- 
treal river  to  the  middle  of  Lake  Superior  ;  thence  through  the  center  of  Lake  Superior  talhe 
mouth  of  the  St.  Louis  river;  thence  up  the  main  channel  of  said  river  to  the  first  rapids. in  the 
same,  above  the  Indian  village,  according  to  Nicollett*s  map ;  thence  due  south  to  the  maim 
branch  of  the  River  St.  Croix ;  thence  down  the  main  channel  of  said  river  to  the  Mississippi ;; 
thence  down  the  center  of  the  main  channel  of  that  river  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State 
of  Illinois ;  thence  due  east  with  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  the  place  of 
beginning  "  The  territory  included  within  these  lines  constitutes  the  State  of  WiscoNsiif,, 
familiarly  known  as  the  "  Badger  State."  All  that  portion  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  as  formerly 
constituted,  lying  west  of  so  much  of  the  above  mentioned  boundary  as  extends  from  the  middle 
of  Lake  Superior  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  not  being  included  in  Wisconsin,  the  limits- 
of  the  State  are,  of  course,  not  identical  with  those  of  the  Territory  as  they  previously  existed. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin,  thus  bounded,  is  situated  between  the  parallel  of  forty-two  degrees 
thirty  minutes  and  that  of  forty-seven  degrees,  north  latitude,  and  between  the  eighty-seventh 
and  ninety-third  degrees  west  longitude,  nearly^  For  a  portion  of  its  northern  border  it  has- 
Lake  Superior,  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world  ;  for  a  part  of  its  eastern  boundary  it 
has  Lake  Michigan,  almost  equal  in  size  to  Lake  Superior ;  while  the  Mississippi,  the  largest 
river  in  the  world  but  one,  forms  a  large  portion  of  its  western  boundary.  The  State  of  Michi- 
gan lies  on  the  east ;  Illinois  on  the  south  ;  Iowa  and  Minnesota  on  the  west.  Wisconsin  has  am 
average  length  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles;  an  average  breadth  of  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  miles. 

The  constitution  of  Wisconsin,  adopted  by  the  people  on  the  second  Monday  of  Marciv 
1848,  provided  for  the  election  of  a  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer^ 
attorney  general,  members  of  the  State  legislature,  and  members  of  congress,  on  the  second 
Monday  of  the  ensuing  May.  On  that  day — the  8th  of  the  month  —  the  election  was  held^ 
which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Nelson  Dewey,  for  governor ;  John  E,  Holmes,  for  lieutenant 
governor ;  Thomas  McHugh,  for  secretary  of  state ;  Jairus  C.  Fairchild,  for  state  treasurer ;; 
and  James  S.  Brown,  for  attorney  general.  The  State  was  divided  into  nineteen  senatorial^  and 
sixty-six  assembly  districts,  in  each  of  which  one  member  was  elected  ;  it  was  also  divided  into* 
two  congressional  districts,  in  each  of  which  one  member  of  congress  was  elected  —  Willian^ 
Pitt  Lynde  in  the  first  district,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Milwaukee,  Waukesha,  Jefiferson^ 
Racine,  Walworth,  Rock,  and  Green  ;  Mason  C.  Darling,  in  the  second  district,  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Washington,  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  Calumet,  Brown,  Winnebago,  Fond  du  Lac,. 
Marquette,  Sauk,  Portage,  Columbia,  Dodge,  Dane,  Iowa,  La  Fayette,  Grant,  Richland,  Craw^ 
ford,  Chippewa,  St.  Croix,  and  La  Pointe  —  the  counties  of  Richland,  Chippewa  and  La  Pointe? 
being  unorganized. 

The  first  session  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  commenced  at  Madison,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  State,  on  Monday,  the  5th  day  of  June,  1848.  Ninean  E.  Whiteside  was  elected* 
speaker  of  the  assembly,  and  Henry  Billings  president  of  the  senate, /r<?  tempore.  The  democrats, 
were  largely  in  the  majority  in  both  houses.  The  legislature,  in  joint  convention,  on  the  ylh  of 
June,  carivassed,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  votes  given  on  the 
8th  of  May  previous,  for  the  State  officers  and  the  two  representatives  in  ronn;re«is.     Ow  \5cvt  ^ajKve 
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day,  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  ot  state,  treasurer,  and  attorney  general,  were 
sworn  into  office  in  presence  of  both  houses.  All  these  officers,  as  well  as  the  representatives  in 
congress,  were  democrats.  Dewey's  majority  over  John  H.  Tweedy,  whig,  was  five  thousand  and 
eighty-nine.  William  P.  Lynde's  majority  in  the  first  district,  for  congress,  over  Edward  V. 
Whiton,  whig,  was  two  thousand  four  hu/idred  and  forty-seven.  Mason  C.  Darling's  majority  in 
the  second  district,  over  Alexander  L.  Collins,  whig,  was  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
six.  As  the  thirtieth  congress,  to  which  Lynde  and  Darling  were  elected  would  expire  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1849,  their  terms  of  office  would,  of  course,  end  on  that  day.  The  former  took  his 
seat  on  the  5th  of  June,  the  latter  on  the  9th  of  June,  1848. 

The  constitution  vested  the  judicial  power  of  the  State  in  a  supreme  court,  circuit  courts, 
courts  of  probate,  and  in  justices  of  the  peace,  giving  the  legislature  power  to  vest  such  juris- 
diction as  should  be  deemed  necessary  in  municipal  courts ;  also,  conferring  upon  it  the  power 
to  establish  inferior  courts  in  the  several  counties,  with  limited  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 
The  State  was  divided  into  five  judicial  circuits;  and  judges  were  to  be  elected  at  a  time  to  be 
provided  for  by  the  legislature  at  its  first  session.  It  was  provided  that  there  should  be  no 
election  for- a  judge  or  judges,  at  any  general  election  for  State  or  county  officers,  nor  within 
thirty  days  either  before  or  after  such  election. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1848,  Governor  Dewey  delivered  his  first  message  to  a  joint  convention 
of  the  two  houses.  It  was  clear,  concise,  and  definite  upon  such  subjects  as,  in  his  opinion 
demanded  immediate  attention.  His  views  were  generally  regarded  as  sound  and  statesmanlike 
by  the  people  of  the  State.  **  You  have  convened,"  said  he,  "under  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  perform  as  representatives  of  the  people,  the  important 
duties  contemplated  by  that  instrument.**  "  The  first  session  of  the  legislature  of  a  free  people," 
continued  the  governor,  "  after  assuming  the  politicaltdentity  of  a  sovereign  State,  is  an  event  of 
no  ordinary  character  in  its  history,  and  will  be  fraught  with  consequences  of  the  highest 
importance  to  its  future  welfare  and  prosperity.  Wisconsin  possesses  the  natural  elements, 
fostered  by  the  judicious  system  of  legislation,"  the  governor  added,  "  to  become  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  prosperous  States  of  the  American  Union.  With  a  soil  unequaled  in  fertility, 
and  productive  of  all  the  necessary  comforts  of  life,  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  with  commercial 
advantages  unsurpassed  by  any  inland  State,  possessing  extensive  manufacturing  facilities,  with  a 
salubrious  climate,  and  peopled  with  a  population  enterprising,  industrious,  and  intelligent,  the 
course  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  must  be  onward,  until  she  ranks  among  the  first  of  the  S||ates 
of  the  Great  West.  It  is,"  concluded  the  speaker,  "  under  the  most  favorable  auspices  that  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  taken  her  position  among  the  families  of  States.  With  a  population 
numbering  nearly  one  quarter  of  a  million,  and  rapidly  increasing,  free  from  the  incubus  of  a 
State  debt,  and  rich  in  the  return  yielded  as  the  reward  of  labor  in  all  the  branches  of  industrial 
pursuits,  our  State  occupies  an  enviable  position  abroad,  that  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  pride  of 
our  people."  Governor  Dewey  then  recommended  a  number  of  measures  necessary,  in  his 
judgment,  to  be  made  upon  changing  from  a  Territorial  to  a  State  government. 

The  first  important  business  of  the  legislature,  was  the  election  of  two  United  States 
senators.  The  successful  candidates  were  Henry  Dodge  and  Isaac  P.  Walker,  both  democrats. 
Their  election  took  place  on  the  8th  of  June,  1848,  Dodge  taking  his  seat  in  the  senate  on  the 
23d  of  June,  and  Walker  on  the  26th  of  June,  1848.  The  latter  drew  the  short  term;  so  that 
his  office  would  expire  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1849,  at  the  end  of  the  thirtieth  congress: 
Dodge  drew  the  long  term,  his  office  to  expire  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1851,  at  the  end  of  the 
thirty-first  congress.  The  residue  of  the  session  was  taken  up  in  passing  such  acts  as  were 
deemed  necessary  to  put  the  machinery  of  the  new  State  government,  in  all  its  branches,  in  fair 
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running  order.  One  was  passed  providing  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  legislature,  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  January  of  each  year ;  another  prescribing  the  duties  of  State  officers ; 
one  dividing  the  State  into  three  congressional  districts.  The  first  district  was  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Milwaukee,  Waukesha,  Walworth,  and  Racine ;  the  second,  of  the  counties  of  Rock, 
Green,  La  Fayette,  Grant,  Dane,  Iowa,  Sauk,  Richland,  Crawford,  Adams,  Portage,  Chippewa,  La 
Pointe,  and  St.  Croix ;  the  third,  of  the  counties  of  Washington,  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  Brown, 
Winnebago,  Calumet,  Fond  du  Lac,  Marquette,  Dodge,  Jefferson,  and  Columbia.  Another  act 
provided  for  the  election  of  judges  of  the  circuit  courts,  on  the  first  Monday  of  August,  1848. 
By  the  same  act,  it  was  provided  that  the  first  term  of  the  supreme  court  should  be  held  in 
Madison  on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  1849,  and  thereafter  at  the  same  place  on  the  same 
day,  yearly ;  afterward  changed  so  as  to  hold  a  January  and  June  term  in  each  year.  An  act 
was  also  passed  providing  for  the  election,  and  defining  the  duties  of  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  That  officer  was  to  be  elected  at  the  general  election  to  be  holden  in  each 
year,  his  term  of  office  to  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  succeeding  his  election. 
Another  act  established  a  State  university ;  another  exempted  a  homestead  from  a  forced  sale ; 
another  provided  for  a  revision  of  the  statutes.  The  legislature,  after  a  session  of  eighty- five 
days,  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  twenty-first  of  August,  1848. 

The  State,  as  previously  stated,  was  divided  into  fi'vt  judicial  circuits :  Edward  V.  Whiton 
being  chosen  judge  at  the  election  on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  1848,  of  the  first  circuit,  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  Racine,  Walworth,  Rock,  and  Green,  as  then  constituted ;  Levi  Hubbell 
of  the  second,  composed  of  Milwaukee,  Waukesha,  Jefferson,  and  Dane ;  Charles  H.  Larrabee, 
of  the  third,  composed  of  Washington,  Dodge,  Columbia,  Marquette,  Sauk,  and  Portage,  as  then 
formed;  Alexander  W.  Stow,  of  the  fourth,  composed  of  Brown,  Manitowoc,  Sheboygan,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Winnebago,  and  Calumet ;  and  Mortimer  M.  Jackson,  of  the  fifth  circuit,  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Iowa,  LaFayette,  Grant,  Crawford  and  St.  Croix,  as  then  organized ;  the  county 
of  Richland  being  attached  to  Iowa  county ;  the  county  of  Chippewa  to  the  county  of  Craw- 
ford ;  and  the  county  of  LaPointe  to  the  county  of  St.  Croix,  for  judicial  purposes. 

In  the  ensuing  Fall  there  was  a  presidential  election.  There  were  then  three  organized 
political  parties  in  the  State :  whig,  democratic,  and  free-soil — each  of  which  had  a  ticket  in 
the  field.  The  democrats  were  in  the  majority,  and  their  four  electors  cast  their  votes  for  Lewis 
Cass  and  William  O.  Butler.  At  this  election,  Eleazer  Root  was  the  successful  candidate  for  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  In  his  election  party  politics  were  not  considered.  There 
were  also  three  members  for  the  thirty-first  congress  chosen :  Charles  Durkee,  to  represent  the 
first  district;  Orsamus  Cole,  the  second;  and  James  D.  Dotv,  the  third  district.  Durkee 
was  a  free-soiler;  Cole,  a  whig;  Doty,  a  democrat  —  with  somewhat  decided  Doty  proclivities. 
The  act  of  the  legislature,  exempting  a  homestead  from  forced  sale  of  any  debt  or  liability 
contracted  after  January  i,  1849,  approved  the  twenty-ninth  of  July  previous,  and  another  act 
for  a  like  exemption  of  certain  personal  property,  approved  August  10,  1848,  were  laws  the  most 
liberal  in  their  nature  passed  by  any  State  of  the  Union  previous  to  those  dates.  It  was  prophe- 
sied that  they  would  work  wonderful  changes  in  the  business  transactions  of  the  new  State — for 
the  worse ;  but  time  passed,  and  their  utility  were  soon  evident :  it  was  soon  very  generally 
acknowledged  that  proper  exemption  laws  were  highly  beneficial — a  real  "good  to  the  greatest 
number  of  the  citizens  of  a  State. 

So  much  of  Wisconsin  Territory  as  lay  west  of  the  St.  Croix  and  the  State  boundary  north 
of  it,  was,  upon  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union,  left,  for  the  time  being,  without  a 
government — unless  it  was  still  "Wisconsin  Territory.**  Henry  Dodge,  upon  being  elected  to  the 
United  States  senate  from  Wisconsin,  vacated,  of  course,  the  office  of  governor  of  this  fraction. 
John   H.  Tweedy,  delegate  in  congress  at  the  time  Wisconsin  became  a  State,  made  a  formal 
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resignation  of  his  office,  thus  leaving  the  fractional  Territory  unrepresented.  Thereupon  John 
Catlin,  secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  as  a  whole,  and  now  claiming,  by  virtue  of  that 
office,  to  be  acting  governor  of  the  fractional  part,  issued  a  proclamation  as  such  officer  for  an 
-election  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  1848,  of  a  delegate  in  congress.  Nearly  four  hundred  votes 
Avere  polled  in  the  district,  showing  "Wisconsin  Territory"  still  to  have  a  population  of  not  less 
than  two  thousand.  H.  H.  Sibley  was  elected  to  that  office.  On  the  fifteenth  of  January,  1849, 
lie  was  admitted  to  a  seat  as  "delegate  from  Wisconsin  Territory."  This  hastened  the  formation 
of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota — a  bill  for  that  purpose  having  become  a  law  on  the  third  of 
'March,  when  "  Wisconsin  Territory"  ceased  finally  to  exist,  being  included  in  the  new  Territory.  ' 

The  year  1848 — the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  Wisconsin  as  a  State — was  one  of  general 
prosperity  to  its  rapidly  increasing  population.  The  National  Government  effected  a  treaty  with 
the  Menomoneee  Indians,  by  which  their  title  was  extinguished  to  the  country  north  of  the  Fox 
river  of  Green  bay,  embracing  all  their  lands  in  the  State.  This  was  an  important  acquisition, 
as  it  opened  a  large  tract  of  country  to  civilization  and  settlement,  which  had  been  for  a  consid- 
erable time  greatly  desired  by  the  people.  The  State  government  at  the  close  of  the  year  hac 
rbeen  in  existence  long  enough  to  demonstrate  its  successful  operation.  The  electric  telegraph 
^lad  already  reached  the  capital ;  and  Wisconsin  entered  its  second  year  upon  a  flood  tide  of 
prosperity. 

Under  the  constitution,  the  circuit  judges  were  also  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  An  act 
of  the  legislature,  approved  June  29,  1848,  providing  for  the  election  of  judges,  and  for  the 
classification  and  organization  of  the  judiciary  of  the  State,  authorized  the  election,  by  the  judges, 
of  one  of  their  number  as  chief  justice.  Judge  Alexander  W.  Stow  was  chosen  to  that  office, 
.and,  as  chief  justice,  held,  in  conjunction  with  Associate  Judges  Whiton,  Jackson,  Larrabee,  and 
Hubbell,  the  first  session  of  the  supreme  court  at  Madison,  commencing  on  the  eighth  day  of 
January,  1849. 

The  second  session  of  the  State  legislature  commenced,  according  to  law,  on  the  tenth  of 
January,  1849,  Harrison  C.  Hobart  being  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  Governor  Dewey,  in 
his  message,  sent  to  both  houses  on  the  nth,  referred  to  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  the 
State,  and  the  indomitable  energy  displayed  in  the  development  of  its  productive  capacity.  He 
recommended  the  sale  of  the  university  lands  on  a  long  credit,  the  erection  of  a  State  prison, 
and  the  modification  of  certain  laws.  On  the  seventeenth  of  January,  the  two  houses  met  in 
joint  convention  to  elect  an  United  States  senator  in  place  of  Isaac  P  Walker,  who  had  drawn 
the  short  term.  The  democrats  had  a  small  majority  on  joint  ballot.  Walker  was  re-elected; 
this  time,  for  a  full  term  of  six  years,  from  the  4th  of  March,  1849.  The  legislature  at  this 
session  passed  many  acts  of  public  utility;  some  relating  to  the  boundaries  of  counties;  others, 
jto  the  laying  out  of  roads ;  eighteen,  to  the  organization  of  towns.  The  courts  were  cared  for ; 
rschool  districts  were  organized ;  special  taxc::  were  authorized ,  and  an  act  passed  relative  to  the 
-sale  and  superintendence  of  the  school  and  university  lands,  prescribing  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  commissioners  who  were  to  have  charge  of  the  same.  These  commissioners,  consisting 
-of  the  secretary  of  state,  treasurer  of  state,  and  attorney  general,  were  not  only  put  in  charge 
.of  the  school  and  university  lands  held  by  the  State,  but  also  of  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
them.  This  law  has  been  many  times  amended  and  portions  of  it  repealed.  The  lands  at 
-present  subject  to  sale  are  classified  as  school  lands,  university  lands,  agricultural  college  lands, 
.Marathon  county  lands,  normal  school  lands,  and  drainage  lands,  and  are  subject  to  sale  at 
private  entry  on  terms  fixed  by  law.  Regulations  concerning  the  apportionment  and  investment 
•of  trust  funds  are  made  by  the  commissioners  in  pursuance  of  law.  All  lands  now  the  property 
of  the  State  subject  to  sale,  or  that  have  been  State  lands  and  sold,  were  derived  from  the  Gen- 
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eral  Government.     Lands  owned  by  the  State  amount,  at  the  present  time,  to  about  one  and  one 
half  million  acres. 

A  joint  resolution  passed  the  legislature  on  the  31st  of  March,  1849,  instructing  Isaac  P. 
Walker  to  resign  his  seat  as  United  States  senator,  for  "  presenting  and  voting  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  general  appropriation  bill,  providing  for  a  government  in  California  and  New  Mexico, 
west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  did  not  contain  a  provision  forever  prohibiting  the  introduction 
of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  "  in  those  Territories.  The  senator  refused  to  regard  these 
instructions.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  second  of  April,  1849,  after  a  session  of  eighty- 
three  days. 

In  July,  1848,  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  elected  M.  Frank,  Charles  C.  Jordan,  and  A.^W. 
Randall,  commissioners  to  collate  and  revise  all  the  public  acts  of  the  State,  of  a  general  and 
permanent  nature  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  session.  Randall  declining  to  act,  Charles  M. 
Baker  was  appointed  by  the  governor  in  his  place.  The  commissioners  commenced  their  labors 
in  August,  1848,  and  were  engaged  in  the  revision  the  greater  part  of  the  time  until  the  close  of 
the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1849.  It  was  found  impossible  for  the  revisers  to  conclude  their 
labors  within  the  time  contemplated  by  the  act  authorizing  their  appointment ;  so  a  joint  select 
committee  of  the  two  houses  at  their  second  session  was  appointed  to  assist  in  the  work.  The 
laws  revised  by  this  committee  and  by  the  commissioners,  were  submitted  to,  and  approved  by, 
the  legislature.  These  laws,  with  a  few  passed  by  that  body,  which  were  introduced  by  individual 
members,  formed  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Wisconsin  of  1849  —  a  volume  of  over  nine  hundred 
pages. 

At  the  general  election  held  in  November  of  this  year,  Dewey  was  re-elected  governor. 
S.  W.  Beall  was  elected  lieutenant  governor ;  William  A.  Barstow,  secretary  of  state ;  Jairus  C. 
Fairchild  was  re-elected  treasurer ;  S.  Park  Coon  was  elected  attorney  general ;  and  Eleazer 
Root,  re-elected  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  All  these  officers  were  chosen  as  dem- 
ocrats, except  Root,  who  ran  as  an  independent  candidate,  the  term  of  his  office  having  been 
changed  so  as  to  continue  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  January  next  succeeding  his  election. . 
By  the  revised  statutes  of  1849,  all  State  officers  elected  for  a  full  term  went  into  office  on  the 
first  of  January  next  succeeding  their  election. 

The  year  1849  developed  in  an  increased  ratio  the  productive  capacity  of  the  State  in  every 
department  of  labor.  TJie  agriculturist,  the  artisan,  the  miner,  reaped  the  well-earned  reward  of 
his  honest  labor.  The  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  were  extended  in  a  manner 
highly  creditable  to  the  enterprise  of  the  people.  The  educational  interest  of  the  State  began  to 
assume  a  more  systematic  organization.  The  tide  of  immigration  suffered  no  decrease  during 
the  year.  Within  the  limits  of  Wisconsin,  the  oppressed  of  other  climes  continued  to  find 
welcome  and  happy  homes. 

Second  Administration. — Nelson  Dewey,  Governor  (Second  Term) — 1850, 1851. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1850,  Nelson  Dewey  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  quietly  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  governor,  for  the  second  term.  The  third  legislature  convened  on  the  ninth. 
Moses  M.  Strong  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  Both  houses  had  democratic  majorities. 
Most  of  the  business  transacted  was  of  a  local  character.  By  an  act  approved  the  fifth  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  **  January  term  "  of  the  supreme  court  was  changed  to  December.  The  legislature 
adjourned  after  a  session  of  only  thirty-four  days.  An  act  was  passed  organizing  a  sixth  judicial 
circuit,  from  and  after  the  first  Monday  in  July,  1850,  consisting  of  the  counties  of  Crawford, 
Chippewa,  Bad  Axe,  St.  Croix  and  La  Pointe,  an  election  for  judge  to  be  holden  on  the  same 
day.     Wiram  Knowlton  was  elected  judge  of  that  circuit. 
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.  The  first  charitable  institution  in  Wisconsin,  incorix>rated  by  the  State,  was  the  "  Wisconsin 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind."  A  school  for  that  unfortunate  class  had  been  opened 
in  Janesville,  in  the  latter  part  of  1859,  receiving  its  support  from  the  citizens  of  that  place  and 
vicinity.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  February  9,  1850,  this  school  was  taken  under 
the  care  of  the  Institute,  to  continue  and  maintain  it,  at  Janesville,  and  to  qualify,  as  far  as  might 
be,  the  blind  of  the  State  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  government ;  for  obtaining 
the  means  of  subsistence;  and  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  social  and  political,  devolving 
upon  American  citizens.  It  has  since  been  supported  from  the  treasury  of  the  State.  On  the 
seventh  of  October,  1850,  it  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  Institute,  at  the  present  time,  has  three 
departments :  in  one  is  given  instruction  such  as  is  usually  taught  in  common  schools ;  in 
another,  musical  training  is  imparted ;  in  a  third,  broom-making  is  taught  to  the  boys, — sewing, 
knitting  and  various  kinds  of  fancy  work  to  the  girls,  and  seating  cane-bottomed  chairs  to  both 
boys  and  girls.  On  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1874,  the  building  of  the  Institute  was  destroyed  by 
fire.     A  new  building  has  since  been  erected. 

The  taking  of  the  census  by  the  United  States,  this  year,  showed  a  population  for  Wisconsin 
of  over  three  hundred  and  five  thousand — the  astonishing  increase  in  two  years  of  nearly  ninety- 
five  thousand!  In  1840,  the  population  of  Wisconsin  Territory  was  only  thirty  thousand.  This 
addition,  in  ten  years,  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  transcended  all  previous 
experience  in  the  settlement  of  any  portion  of  the  New  World,  of  the  same  extent  of  territory. 
It  was  the  result  of  a  steady  and  persistent  flow  of  men  and  their  families,  seeking  permanent 
homes  in  the  young  and  rising  State.  Many  were  German,  Scandinavian  and  Irish;  but 
the  larger  proportion  were,  of  course,  from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  of  the  Union.  The 
principal  attractions  of  Wisconsin  were  the  excellency  and  cheapness  of  its  lands,  its  valuable 
mines  of  lead,  its  extensive  forests  of  pine,  and  the  unlimited  water-power  of  its  numerous 
streams. 

By  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1849,  Wisconsin  was  divided  into  three  congressional  districts—* 
the  second  congressional  apportionment — each  of  which  was  entitled  to  elect  one  representative 
in  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  The  counties  of  Milwaukee,  Waukesha,  Walworth  and 
Racine  constituted  the  first  district;  the  counties  of  Rock,  Green,  La  Fayette,  Grant,  Iowa, 
Dane,  Sauk,  Adams,  Portage,  Richland,  Crawford,  Chippewa,  St.  Croix  and  La  Pointe,  the  second 
district;  the  counties  of  Washington,  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  Brown,  Winnebago,  Calumet,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Marquette,  Columbia,  Dodge  and  Jeff'erson,  the  third  district.  At  the  general  election 
in  the  Autumn  of  this  year,  Charles  Durkee,  of  the  first  district ;  Benjamin  C.  Eastman,  of  the 
second  ;  and  John  B.  Macy,  of  the  third  district,  were  elected  to  represent  the  State  in  the 
thirty-second  congress  of  the  United  States.  Durkee,  it  will  be  remembered,  represented  the 
same  district  in  the  previous  congress :  he  ran  the  second  time  as  an  independent  candidate. 
Eastman  and  Macy  were  elected  upon  democratic  tickets.  The  General  Government  this  year 
donated  to  the  State  all  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  within  its  boundaries. 

The  year  1850  to  the  agriculturist  of  Wisconsin  was  not  one  of  unbounded  prosperity, 
owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  wheat  crop.  In  the  other  branches  of  agriculture  there  were 
fair  returns.  The  State  was  visited  during  the  year  by  cholera ;  not,  however,  to  a  very  alarming 
extent. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  commenced  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1851.  Frederick  W.  Horn  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  The  majority  in  the  legisla- 
ture was  democratic.  Governor  Dewey,  in  his  message,  referred  to  the  death  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  Zachary  Taylor;    said  that  the  treasury  and  finances  of  the  State  were  in  a 
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«oand  condition ;  and  then  adverted  to  many  topics  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  people  of 
Wisconsin.  It  was  an  able  document.  One  of  the  important  measures  of  the  session  was  the 
election  of  an  United  States  senator,  in  the  place  of  Henry  Dodge,  whose  term  of  office  would 
expire  on  the  4th  of  March,  next  ensuing.  In  joint  convention  of  the  legislature  held  on  the 
20th  of  January,  Dodge  was  re-elected  for  a  full  term  of  six  years.  On  the  2 2d,  the  governor 
approved  a  joint  resolution  of  the  legislature,  rescinding  not  only  so  much  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  legislative  assembly  of  Wisconsin,  passed  March  31,  1849,  as  censured  Isaac  J. 
Walker,  but  also  the  instructions  in  those  resolutions  relative  to  his  resigning  his  seat  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  important  bills  passed  at  this  session  of  the  legislature  was  one  providing  for 
the  location  and  erection  of  a  State  prison.  Another  one — the  apportionment  bill — was  vetoed 
by  the  governor,  and  having  been  passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  failed  to  become  a  law. 
The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  eighteenth  of  March,  185 1,  after  a  session  of  seventy  days. 

On  the  I  St  day  of  January,  1851,  Timothy  O.  Howe  took  his  seat  as  one  of  the  associate 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  he  having  been  elected  judge  of  the  fourth  circuit  in  place  of  Alex- 
ander W.  Stow.  The  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  which  had  been  filled  by  Judge 
Stow,  therefore  became  vacant,  and  so  remained  until  the  commencement  of  the  next  term — June 
18,  185 1 — when  Levi  Hubbell,  judge  of  the  second  circuit,  was,  by  the  judges  present,  pursuant 
to  the  statute,  elected  to  that  office. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  approved  March  14,  185 1,  the  location  and  erection  of  a  State 
prison  for  Wisconsin    was  provided  for — the   point  afterward  determined    upon  as  a   suitable 
place  for  its  establishment  being  Waupun,  Dodge  county.     By  a  subsequent  act,  the  prison  was 
declared  to  be  the  general  penitentiary  and  prison  of  the  State  for  the  reformation  as  well  as  for 
the  punishment  of  offenders,  in  which  were  to  be  confined,  employed  at  hard  labor,  and  governed* 
as  provided  for  by  the  legislature,  all  offenders  who  might  be  committed  and  sentenced  accord- 
ing to  law,  to  the  punishment  of  solitary  imprisonment,  or  imprisonment  therein  at  hard  labor. 
The  organization  and  management  of  this  the  first  reformatory  and  penal  State  institution  in 
Wisconsin,  commenced  and  has  been  continued  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  an  advanced 
civilization  and  an  enlightened  humanity. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1851,  Judge  Hubbell  was  re-elected  for  the  full  term  of  six  years 
as  judge  of  the  second  judicial  circuit,  to  commence  January  i,  1852. 

At  the  general  election  in  November,  1851,  Leonard  J.  Farwell  was  chosen  governor; 
Timothy  Bums,  lieutenant  governor;  Charles  D.  Robinson,  secretary  of  State  ;  E.  H.  Janssen, 
State  treasurer;  E.  Estabrook,  attorney  general;  and  Azel  P.  Ladd,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  All  these  officers  were  elected  as  democrats  except  Farwell,  who  ran  as  a  whig ; 
Ws  majority  over  D.  A.  J.  Upham,  democrat,  was  a  little  rising  of  five  hundred. 

Third  Administration. — L.  J.  Farwell,  Governor — 185 2-1 853. 

Governor  Farwell's  administration  commenced  on  the  fifth  day  of  January,  1852.  Previous, 
to  this — on  the  third  day  of  the  month — Edward  V.  Whiton  was  chosen  by  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  chief  justice,  to  succeed  Judge  Hubbell.  On  the  fourteenth  of  ijiat  month,  the 
legislature  assembled  at  Madison.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  annual  session.  James 
McM.  Shafter  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.^  In  the  senate,  the  democrats  had  a 
Diajority ;  in  the  assembly,  the  whigs.  The  governor,  in  his  message,  recommended  the  memorial- 
uing  of  congress  to  cause  the  agricultural  lands  within  the  State  to  be  surveyed  and  brought 
•nto  market;  to  cause,  also,  the  mineral  lands  to  be  surveyed  and  geologically  examined,  and 
offered  for  sale;  and  to  make  liberal  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors. 
The  question  of  "  bank  or  no  bank  "  having  been  submitted  to  the  people  in  November  previous^ 
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and  decided  in  favor  of  banks,  under  the  constitution,  the  power  was  thereby  given  to  the  legis- 
lature then  in  session  to  grant  bank  charters,  or  to  pass  a  general  banking  law.  Farwell  recom- 
mended that  necessary  measures  be  taken  to  carry  into  effect  this  constitutional  provision.  A 
larger  number  of  laws  was  passed  at  this  session  than  at  any  previous  one.  By  a  provision  of 
the  constitution,  the  legislature  was  given  power  to  provide  by  law,  if  they  should  think  it  expe- 
dient and  necessary,  for  the  organization  of  a  separate  supreme  court,  to  consist  of  one  chief 
justice  and  two  associate  justices,  to  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State,  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  might  provide.  Under  this  authority,  an  act  was 
passed  at  this  session  providing  for  the  election  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  associates,  on  the  last 
Monday  of  the  September  following,  to  form  a  supreme  court  of  the  State,  to  supplant  the  old 
one,  provision  for  the  change  being  inserted  in  the  constitution.  There  was  also  an  act  passed 
to  apportion  and  district  anew  the  members  of  the  senate  and  assembly,  by  which  the  number 
was  increased  from  eighty-five  to  one  hundred  and  seven :  twenty-five  for  the  senate ;  eighty- 
two  for  the  assembly.  An  act  authorizing  the  business  of  banking  passed  the  legislature  and 
was  approved  by  the  governor,  on  the  19th  of  April.  By  this  law,  the  office  of  bank-comptroller 
was  created — the  officer  to  be  first  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  to  hold  his  office  until  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  1854.  At  the  general  election  in  the  Fall  of  1853,  and  every  two  years 
thereafter,  the  office  was  to  be  filled  by  vote  of  the  people.  Governor  Farwell  afterward,  on  the 
20th  of  November,  appointed  James  S.  Baker  to  that  office.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  the 
nineteenth  of  April,  1852. 

The  second  charitable  institution  incorporated  by  the  State  was  the  **  Wisconsin  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  It  was  originally  a  private  school  for  deaf  mutes, 
hear,  and  subsequently  in,  the  village  of  Delavan,  Walworth  county.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature 
approved  April  19,  1852,  it  was  made  the  object  and  duty  of  the  corporation  to  establish,  con- 
tinue and  maintain  this  school  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  "  at  or  near  the  village 
of  Delavan,  to  qualify,  as  near  as  might  be,  that  unfortunate  class  of  persons  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  of  a  free  government,  obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  discharge  of 
those  duties,  social  and  political,  devolving  upon  American  citizens."  It  has  since  been  sup- 
ported by  annual  appropriations  made  by  the  legislature.  A  complete  organization  of  the 
school  was  effected  in  June,  1852,  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  State.  The  institute  has  for  its  design  the  education  of  such  children  of  the 
State  as,  on  account  of  deafness,  can  not  be  instructed  in  common  schools.  Instruction  is  given 
by  signs,  by  the  manual  alphabet,  by  written  language,  and  to  one  class  by  articulation.  Two 
trades  are  taught:  cabinet-making  and  shoe-making. 

During  this  year,  considerable  interest  was  manifested  in  the  projecting  of  railroads.  At 
the  September  election,  E.  V.  Whiton  was  elected  chief  justice  of  the  new  supreme  court  and 
Bamud  Crawford  and  Abram  D.  Smith  associate  justices.  Under  the  law,  the  chief  justice  was 
to  serve  a  term  of  four  years  from  the  first  day  of  June  next  ensuing;  while  the  two  associates 
Were  to  cast  lots — one  to  serve  for  six  years,  the  other  for  two  years,  from  June  i,  1853.  Craw- 
ford drew  the  short  term — Smith  the  long  term.  At  the  subsequent  general  election  for  mem- 
bers to  the  thirty-third  congress,  Daniel  Wells,  Jr.,  was  chosen  from  the  first  district ,  B.  C. 
Eastman  from  the  second;  and  J.  B.  Macy  from  the  third  district.  All  were  democrats.  A 
democratic  electoral  ticket  was  chosen  at  the  same  time.  The  electors  cast  their  votes  for  Pierce 
and  Butler. 

During  1852,  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin  enjoyed  unusual  prosperity  in  the  ample  products 
and  remuneration  of  their  industry  and  enterprise.  Abundant  harvests  and  high  markets ;  an 
increase  in  moneyed  circulation,  and  the  downward  tendency  of  the  rates  of  interest;  a  prevail- 
ing confidence  among  business  men  and  in  business  enterprises;  a  continual  accession  to  the 
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population  of  the  State  by  immigration ;  the  energetic  prosecution  of  internal  improvements 
under  the  skillful  management  of  companies;  the  extension  of  permanent  agricultural  improve- 
ments; and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  various  cities  and  villages;  were  among  the  encouraging 
prospects  of  the  year. 

The  sixth  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  commenced  on  the  twelfth  of  January,  1853. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  same  month,  William  K.  Wilson,  of  Milwaukee,  preferred  charges 
in  the  assembly  against  Levi  Hubbell,  judge  of  the  second  judicial  circuit  of  the  State,  of 
divers  acts  of  corruption  and  malfeasance  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  A  resolu- 
tion followed  appointing  a  committee  to  report  articles  of  impeachment,  directing  the  members 
thereof  to  go  to  the  senate  and  impeach  Hubbell.  Upon  the  trial  of  the  judge  before  the 
senate,  he  was  acquitted.  An  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  election  of  a  State  prison  commis- 
sioner by  the  legislature  at  that  session — to  hold  his  office  until  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing 
Januar}'.  The  office  was  then  to  be  filled  by  popular  vote  at  the  general  election  in  November, 
1853 — and  afterwards  biennially — the  term  of  office  to  be  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary next  succeeding  the  election  by  the  people.  On  the  28th  of  March,  the  legislature,  in 
joint  convention,  elected  John  Taylor  to  that  office.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  fourth 
day  of  April  until  the  sixth  of  the  following  June,  when  it  again  met,  and  adjourned  sine  die  on 
the  thirteenth  of  July,  both  sessions  aggregating  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  days. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  approved  February  9,  1853,  the  "Wisconsin  State  Agricultural 
Society,'*  which  had  been  organized  in  March,  185 1,  was  incorporated,  its  object  being  to  promote 
and  improve  the  condition  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  the  mechanical,  manufacturing  and 
household  arts.  It  was  soon  after  taken  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  State  by  an  appropria- 
tion made  by  the  legislature,  to  be  expended  by  the  society  in  such  manner  as  it  might  deem 
best  calculated  to  pVomote  the  objects  of  its  incorporation;  State  aid  was  continued  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  rebellion.  No  help  was  extended  during  the  war  nor  until  1873;  since 
which  time  there  has  been  realized  annually  from  the  State  a  sum  commensurate  with  its  most 
pressing  needs.  The  society  has  published  fifteen  volumes  of  transactions  and  has  held  annually 
a  State  fair,  except  during  the  civil  war.  Besides  these  fairs,  its  most  important  work  is  the 
holding  annually,  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  a  convention  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  gen- 
erally. The  meetings  are  largely  participated  in  by  men  representing  the  educational  and 
industrial  interests  of  Wisconsin. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  approved    March  4,   1853,  the  "State  Historical  Society  of 

Wisconsin  **  was  incorporated — having  been  previously  organized — the  object  being  to  collect, 

embody,  arrange  and  preserve  in  authentic  form,  a  library  of  books,  pamphlets,  maps,  charts, 

manuscripts,  papers,  paintings,  statuary  and  other  materials  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the 

State;  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  memory  of  its  early  pioneers.,  and  to  obtain  and  preserve 

nanaiives  of  their  exploits,  perils,  and  hardy  adventures ;  to  exhibit  faithfully  the  antiquities, 

^d  the  past  and  present  condition,  and  resources  of  Wisconsin.     The  society  was  also  author- 

ued  to  take  proper  steps  to  promote  the  study  of  history  by  lectures,  and  to  diffuse  and  publish 

information  relating  to  the  description  and  history  of  the  State.     The  legislature  soon  after  took 

iHe  society  under  its  fostering  care  by  voting  a  respectable  sum  for  its  benefit.     Liberal  State 

aid  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.     The  society,  besides  collecting  a  library  of  historical 

Wks  and  pamphlets  the  largest  in  the  West,  has  published  seven  volumes  of  collections  and  a 

catalogue  of  three  volumes.     Its  rooms  are  in  the  capitol  at  Madison,  and  none  of  its  property 

^be  alienated  without  the  consent  of  the  State.     It  has  a  valuable  collection  of  painted  por- 

^wits  and  bound  newspaper'files;  and  in  its  cabinet  are  to  be  found  many  prehistoric  relics. 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  1853,  the  justices  of  the  new  supreme  court  went  into  office:  Associate 
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Justice  Crawford,  for  two  years ;  Chief  Justice  Whiton,  for  four  years ,  Associate  Justice  Smith, 
for  six  years  as  previously  mentioned.  The  first  (June)  term  was  held  at  Madison.  La  Fayette 
Kellogg  was  appointed  and  qualified  as  clerk.  On  the  21st  of  September,  Timothy  Burns,  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  Wisconsin,  died  at  La  Crosse.  As  a  testimonial  of  respect  for  the  deceased 
the  several  State  departments,  in  accordance  with  a  proclamation  of  the  governor,  were  closed 
for  one  day — October  3,  1853.  In  the  Fall  of  this  year,  democrats,  whigs  and  free-soilers,  each 
called  a  convention  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  various  State  offices  to  be  supported  by  them 
at  the  ensuing  election  in  November.  The  successful  ticket  was,  for  governor,  William  A.  Bars- 
tow ;  for  lieutenant  governor,  James  T.  Lewis ,  for  secretary  of  State,  Alexander  T.  Gray,  for 
State  treasurer,  Edward  H.  Janssen ;  for  attorney  general,  George  B.  Smith ;  for  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  Hiram  A.  Wright;  for  State  prison  commissioner,  A.  W.  Starks;  and 
•  for  bank  comptroller,  William  M.  Dennis.     They  were  all  democrats. 

The  year  1853  was,  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  State,  one  of  prosperity.  Every  branch  of 
industry  prospered.  The  increase  of  commerce  and  manufactures  more  than  realized  the  expec- 
tations of  the  most  sanguine. 

Fourth  Administration. — William  A.  Barstow,  Governor — 1 854-1855. 

On  Monday,  the  second  of  January,  1854,  William  A.  Barstow  took  the]  oath  of  office  aa 
governor  of  Wisconsin. 

The  legislature  commenced  its  seventh  regular  session  on  the  eleventh  of  January.  Fred- 
erick W.  Horn  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  Both  houses  were  democratic.  The 
legislature  adjourned  on  the  3d  of  April  following,  after  a  session  of  eighty-three  days. 

In  the  early  part  of  March,  a  fugitive  slave  case  greatly  excited  the  people  of  Wisconsin, 
A  slave  named  Joshua  Glover,  belonging  to  B.  S.  Garland  of  Missouri,  had  escaped  from  his 
master  and  made  his  way  to  the  vicinity  of  Racine.  Garland,  learning  the  whereabouts  of  his 
personal  chattel,  came  to  the  State,  obtained,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1854,  from  the  judges  of  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Wisconsin,  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension 
of  Glover,  which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  deputy  marshal  of  the  United  States.  Glover 
was  secured  and  lodged  in  jail  in  Milwaukee.  A  number  of  persons  afterward  assembled  and 
rescued  the  fugitive.  Among  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  this  proceeding  was  Sherman  M.. 
Booth,  who  was  arrested  therefor  and  committed  by  a  United  States  commissioner,  but  was 
released  from  custody  by  Abram  D.  Smith,  one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Wisconsin,  upon  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  record  of  the  proceedings  was  thereupon 
taken  to  that  court  in  full  bench  by  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  correct  any  error  that  might  have  been 
committed  before  the  associate  justice.  At  the  June  term,  1854,  the  justices  held  that  Booth 
was  entitled  to  be  discharged,  because  the  commitment  set  forth  no  cause  for  detention. 

Booth  was  afterward  indicted  in  the  United  States  district  court  and  a  warrant  issued  for 
his  arrest.  He  was  again  imprisoned;  and  again  he  applied  to  the  supreme  court  —  then,  in 
term  time — for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  This  was  in  July,  1854.  In  his  petition  to  the  supreme 
court,  Booth  set  forth  that  he  was  in  confinement  upon  a  warrant  issued  by  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  and  that  the  object  of  the  imprisonment  was  to  compel  him  to  answer  an 
indictment  then  pending  against  him  therein.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State  held  that  these 
facts  showed  that  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  had  obtained  jurisdiction  of  the  case 
and  that  it  was  apparent  that  the  indictment  was  for  an  offense  of  which  the  federal  courts  had 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  They  could  not  therefore  interfere ;  and  his  application  for  a  discharge 
was  denied. 

Upon  the  indictment,  Booth  was  tried  and  convicted,  fined  and  imprisoned,  for  a  violation 
of  th^.  fugitive  slave  law.     Again  the  prisoner  applied  to  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin, — his. 
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last  application  bearing  date  January  26,  1855.  He  claimed  discharge  on  the  ground  of  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  law  under  which  he  had  been  indicted.  The  supreme  court  held  that 
the  indictment  upon  which  he  had  been  tried  and  convicted  contained  three  counts,  the  first  of 
which  was  to  be  considered  as  properly  charging  an  offense  within  the  act  of  congress  of  Septem- 
ber 18,  1850,  known  as  the  "  fugitive  slave  law,"  while  the  second  and  third  counts  did  not  set 
forth  or  charge  an  offense  punishable  by  any  statute  of  the  United  States ;  and  as,  upon  these  last- 
mentioned  counts  he  was  found  guilty  and  not  upon  the  first,  he  must  be  discharged. 

The  action  of  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  in  a  second  time  discharging  Booth,  was 
afterward  reversed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States ;  and,  its  decision  being  respected 
by  the  State  court.  Booth  was  re-arrested  in  i860,  and  the  sentence  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  executed  in  part  upon  him,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  the  president. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  March  30,  1854,  a  "  State  Lunatic  Asylum  '*  was  directed 
to  be  built  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Madison,  the  capital  of  the  State,  upon  land  to  be  donated  or 
purchased  for  that  purpose.  By  a  subse(]uent  act,  the  name  of  the  asylum  was  changed  to  the 
**  Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.'  This  was  the  third  charitable  institution  established 
by  the  State.  The  hospital  was  opened  for  patients  in  July,  i860,  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor.  All  insane  persons,  residents  of  Wisconsin,  who, 
under  the  law  providing  for  admission  of  patients  into  the  hospital  for  treatment,  become  resi- 
dents therein,  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  provided  the  county  in  which  such 
patient  resided  before  being  brought  to  the  hospital  pays  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a 
week  for  his  or  her  support.  Any  patient  can  be  supported  by  relatives,  friends  or  guardians,  if 
the  latter  desire  to  relieve  the  county  and  State  from  the  burden,  and  can  have  special  care  and 
be  provided  with  a  special  attendant,  if  the  expense  of  the  same  be  borne  by  parties  interested. 
The  hospital  is  beautifully  located  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Mendota,  in  Dane  county,  about 
four  miles  from  Madison. 

At  the  general  election  in  the  Fall  of  1854,  for  members  from  Wisconsin  to  the  thirty-fourth 
congress,  Daniel  Wells,  Jr,  was  chosen  from  the  first  district ;  C.  C.  Washburn,  from  the  second, 
and  Charles  Billinghurst  from  the  third  district.  Billinghurst  and  Washburn  were  elected  as 
republicans — that  party  having  been  organized  in  the  Summer  previous.  Wells  was  a  democrat. 
The  year  1854  was  one  of  prosperity  for-Wisconsin,  to  all  its  industrial  occupations.  Abund- 
ant crops  and  increased  prices  were  generally  realized  by  the  agriculturist.  It  was  a  year  also  of 
general  health.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  amount  of  exports  during  the  year,  including  lumber 
and  mineral,  exceeded  thirteen  millions  of  dollars. 

The  eighth  regular  session  of  the  State  legislature  commenced  on  the  loth  of  January, 
1855.     C.  C.  Sholes  was  elected  speaker  of   the  assembly.     The  senate  was  democratic ;    the 
assembly,  republican.     On  joint  ballot,  the  republicans  had  but  one  majority.     On  the  istof 
February,  Charles  Durkee,  a  republican,  was  elected  United  States  senator  for  a  full  term  of  six 
years  from  the  4th  of  March  next  ensuing,  to  fill  the  place  of  Isaac  P.  Walker  whose  term  would 
expire  on  that  day.     Among  the  bills  passed  of  a  general  nature,  was  one  relative  to  the  rights  of 
niarried  women,  providing  that  any  married  woman,  whose  husband,  either  from  drunkenness  or 
profligacy,  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  provide  for  her  support,  should  have  the  right,  in  her  own 
tiame,  to  transact  business,  receive  and  collect  her  own  earnings,  and  apply  the  same  for  her  own 
support,  and  education  of  her  children,  free  from  the  control   and  interference  of  her  husband. 
T^he  legislature  adjourned  sin^  die  on  the  second  of  April,  after  a  session  of  eighty-three  days. 
Orsamus  Cole  having  been  elected   in  this  month  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  in 
place  of  Judge  Samuel  Crawford,  whose  term  of  office  would  expire  on  the  thirty-first  of  May  of 
that  year,  went  into  office  on  the  first  day  of  June  following,  for  a  term  of  six  years.     His  office 
Would  therefore  end  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  186 1. 
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On  the  27th  of  May,  1855,  Hiram  A.  Wright,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  died  at 
Prairie  du  Chien.  On  the  i8th  of  June  following,  the  governor  appointed  A.  Constantine  Barry  ta 
fill  his  place.  On  the  5th  of  July,  Garland,  the  owner  of  the  rescued  fugitive  slave  Glover^ 
having  brought  suit  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  loss  of  his  slave,  against  Booth, 
the  trial  came  on  at  Madison,  resulting  in  the  jury  bringing  in  a  verdict  under  instructions  from 
the  judge,  of  one  thousand  dollars,  the  value  of  a  negro  slave  as  fixed  by  act  of  congress  of  1850. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  requiring  the  legislature  to  provide  by  law  for  an  enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  year  1855,  an  act  was  passed  by  that  body,  approved  March  31,  of  this 
year,  for  that  purpose.  The  result  showed  a  population  for  Wisconsin  of  over  five  hundred  and 
fifty-two  thousand.  In  November,  at  the  general  election,  the  democratic  ticket  for  State  offi- 
cers was  declared  elected:  William  A.  Barstow,  for  governor;  Arthur  McArthur,  for  lieutenant 
governor ;  David  W.  Jones,  for  secretary  of  State ;  Charles  Kuehn,  for  State  treasurer ;  Wil- 
liam R.  Smith,  for  attorney  general ;  A.  C.  Barry,  for  superintendent  of  public  instruction ; 
William  M.  Dennis,  for  bank  comptroller;  and  Edward  McGarry  for  State  prison  commissioner. 
The  vote  for  governor  was  very  close ;  but  the  State  canvassers  declared  Barstow  elected  by  a 
small  majority.  The  opposing  candidate  for  that  office  was  Coles  Bashford,  who  ran  as  a 
republican 

The  year  1855  was  a  prosperous  one  to  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  as  well  as  to  all  industrial 
occupations.     There  were  abundant  crops  and  unexampled  prices  were  realized. 

Fifth  Administration. — Coles  Bashford,  Governor — 1856-1857. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  January,  1856,  William  A.  Barstow  took  and  subscribed  an  oath  of 
office  as  governor  of  Wisconsin,  while  Coles  Bashford,  who  had  determined  to  contest  the  right 
of  Barstow  to  the  governorship,  went,  on  the  same  day,  to  the  supreme  court  room,  in  Madison^ 
and  had  the  oath  of  office  administered  to  him  by  Chief  Justice  Whiton.  Bashford  afterward 
called  at  the  executive  office  and  made  a  formal  demand  of  Barstow  that'  he  should  vacate  the 
gubernatorial  chair ;  but  the  latter  respectfully  declined  the  invitation.  These  were  the  initiatory 
steps  of  **  Bashford  vs.  Barstow,"  for  the  office  of  governor  of  Wisconsin.  . 

The  fight  now  commenced  in  earnest.  Oa  t.ie  eleventh,  the  counsel  for  Bashford  called 
upon  the  attorney  general  and  requested  him  to  file  an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  <^ui^ 
warranto  against  Barstow.  On  the  fifteenth  that  officer  complied  with  the  request.  Thereupon 
a  summons  was  issued  to  Barstow  to  appear  and  answer.  On  the  twenty-second,  Bashford,  by 
his  attorney,  asked  the  court  that  the  information  filed  by  the  attorney  general  be  discontinued 
and  that  he  be  allowed  to  file  one,  which  request  was  denied  by  the  court.  While  the  motioa 
was  being  argued,  Barstow,  by  his  attorneys,  entered  his  appearance  in  the  case. 

On  the  second  of  February,  Barstow  moved  to  quash  all  proceedings  for  the  reason  that  the 
court  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  This  motion  was  denied  by  the  court ;  that  tribunal  at 
the  same  time  deciding  that  the  filing  of  the  motion  was  an  admission  by  Barstow  that  the  alle« 
gations  contained  in  the  information  filed  by  the  attorney  general  were  true. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  February,  the  time  appointed  for  pleading  to  the  information,  Bar- 
stow, by  his  attorneys,  presented  to  the  court  a  stipulation  signed  by  all  the  parties  in  the  case,  to 
the  effect  that  the  board  of  canvassers  had  determined  Barstow  elected  governor ;  that  the  secre- 
tary of  State  had  certified  to  his  election  ;  and  that  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  office.  They  submit- 
ted to  the  court  whether  it  had  jurisdiction,  beyond  the  certificates,  of  those  facts  and  the  canvass 
so  made  to  inquire  as  to  the  number  of  votes  actually  given  for  Barstow, — Bashford  offering  to 
prove  that  the  certificates  were  made  and  issued  through  mistake  and  fraud,  and  that  he,  instead 
of  Barstow,  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes.  This  stipulation  the  court  declined  to  enter- 
tain or  to  pass  upon  the  questions  suggested ;  as  they  were  not  presented  in  legal  form.     Barstow 
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was  thereupon  given  until  the  twenty-fifth  of  February  to  answer  the  information  that  had  been 
filed  against  him  by  the  attorney  general. 

On  the  day  appointed,  Barstow  filed  his  plea  to  the  effect  that,  by  the  laws  of  Wisconsin 
regulating  the  conducting  of  general  election  for  State  officers,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
canvassers  to  determine  who  was  elected  to  the  office  of  governor ;  and  that  the  board  had  found 
that  he  was  duly  elected  to  that  office.  It  was  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  A  demurrer 
was  interposed  to  this  plea,  setting  forth  that  the  matters  therein  contained  were  not  sufficient  in 
law  to  take  the  case  out  of  court ;  asking,  also,  for  a  judgment  against  Barstow,  or  that  he  answer 
further  the  information  filed  against  him.  The  demurrer  was  sustained ;  and  Barstow  was 
required  to  answer  over  within  four  days ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  counsel  for  Barstow 
withdrew  from  the  case,  on  the  ground,  as  tbey  alleged,  that  they  had  appeared  at  the  bar  of  thq 
court  to  object  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  tribunal  in  the  matter,  and  the  court  had  determined 
to  proceed  with  the  case,  holding  and  exercising  full  and  final  jurisdiction  over  it;  and  that  the) 
could  take  no  further  steps  without  conceding  the  right  of  that  tribunal  so  to  hold.  Thereupon, 
on  the  eighth  of  March,  Barstow  entered  a  protest,  by  a  communication  to  the  supreme  courts 
against  any  further  interference  with  the  department  under  his  charge  by  that  tribunal,  **  either 
by  attempting  to  transfer  its  powers  to  another  or  direct  the  course  of  executive  action."  Th^ 
counsel  for  Bashford  then  moved  for  judgment  upon  the  default  of  Barstow. 

A  further  hearing  of  the  case  was  postponed  until  March  i8.  when  the  attorney  genera) 
filed  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  proceedings  ;  against  which  Bashford,  by  his  counsel,  protested  as 
being  prejudicial  to  his  rights.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  attorney  general  could 
not  dismiss  the  case,  that  every  thing  which  was  well  pleaded  for  Bashford  in  his  information  was 
confessed  by  the  default  of  Barstow.  By  strict  usage,  a  final  judgment  ought  then  to  have  folr 
lowed  ;  but  the  court  came  to  the  conclusion  to  call  upon  Bashford  to  bring  forward  proof,  showing 
his  right  to  the  office.  Testimony  was  then  adduced  at  length,  touching  the  character  of  the 
returns  made  to  the  State  canvassers;  after  hearing  of  which  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  court  that 
Bashford  had  received  a  plurality  of  votes  for  governor  and  that  there  must  be  a  judgment  in 
his  favor  and  one  of  ouster  against  Barstow ;  which  were  rendered  accordingly. 

The   ninth  regular  session  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  commenced  on   the  ninth   of 

January,  1856.     William  Hull  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.     The  senate  had  a  repub-r 

lican  majority,  but  the  assembly  was  democratic.     On  the  eleventh  Barstow  sent  in  a  message  to 

a  joint  convention  of  the  two  houses.     On  the  twenty-first  of  March  he  tendered  to  the  legisla^ 

ture  his  resignation  as  governor,  giving  for  reasons  the  action  of  the  supreme  court  in  "  Bashford 

vs.  Barstow,"  which  tribunal  was  then  hearing  testimony  in  the  case.     On  the  same  day  Arthur 

McArthur,  lieutenant  governor,  took  and  subscribed  an  oath  of  office  as  governor  of  the  State, 

afterwards  sending  a  message  to  the  legislature,  announcing  that  the  resignation  of  Barstow 

made  it  his  duty  to  take  the  reins  of  government.     On  the  twenty-fifth,  Bashford  called   on 

McArthur,  then  occupying  the  executive  office,  and  demanded  possession — at  the  same  time 

intimating  that  he  preferred  peaceable  measures  to  force,  but  that  the  latter  would  be  employed 

if  necessary.     The  lieutenant  governor  thereupon  vacated  the  chair,  when  the  former  took  the 

gubernatorial  seat,  exercising  thereafter  the  functions  of  the  office  until  his  successor  was  elected 

and  qualified.    His  right  to  the  seat  was  recognized  by  the  senate  on  the  twenty-fifth,  and  by  the 

assembly  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  1856.     This  ended  the  famous  case  of  **  Bashford  vSt 

Barstow,"  the  first  and  only  "  war  of  succession  "  ever  indulged  in  by  Wisconlsin. 

The  legislature,  on  the  thirty-first  of  March,  adjourned  over  to  the  third  of  September,  to 
&pose  of  a  congressional  land  grant  to  the  State.  Upon  re-assembling,  an  important  measure 
^as  taken  up— that  of  a  new  apportionment  for  the  legislature.    It  was  determined  to  increase  th^ 
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number  of  members  from  one  hundred  and  seven  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  The  session 
closed  on  the  thirteenth  of  October.  The  general  election  for  members  to  the  thirty-fifth  congress, 
held  in  November,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  John  H.  Potter,  from  the  first  district ;  C.  C.  Washburn 
from  the  second ;  and  Charles  Billinghurst,  from  the  third  district.  They  were  all  elected  aa 
republicans.  The  presidential  canvass  of  this  year  was  an  exciting  one  in  the  State.  The 
republicans  were  successful.  Electors  of  that  party  cast  their  five  votes  for  Fremont  and 
Davton. 

The  year  1856  was  not  an  unprosperous  one,  agriculturally  speaking,  although  in  some 
respects  decidedly  unfavorable.  In  many  districts  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  was  exceedingly 
dry,  which  materially  diminished  the  wheat  crop.  Other  industrial  interests  were  every  where 
in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  legislature  commenced  its  tenth  regular  session  at  Madison,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
January,  1857,  with  a  republican  majority  in  both  houses.  Wyman  Spooner  was  elected  speaker 
of  the  assembly.  For  the  first  time  since  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  a  majority,  of 
the  members  of  both  houses,  together  with  the  governor,  were  opposed  to  the  democratic  party. 
On  the  twenty-third  thie  senate  and  assembly  met  in  joint  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
a  United  States  senator  in  place  of  Henry  Dodge,  whose  term  of  office  would  expire  on  the 
fourth  of  March  next  ensuing.  James  R.  Doolittle,  republican,  was  the  successful  candidate  for 
that  office,  for  a  full  term  of  six  years,  from  the  fourth  of  March,  1857.  The  legislature 
adjourned  on  the  ninth  of  March,  1857.  At  the  Spring  election,  Judge  Whiton  was  re-elected 
chief  justice  of  the. supreme  court  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

The  second  reformatory  State  institution  established  in  Wisconsin,  was,  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  approved  March  7,  1857,  denominated  a  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents, 
afterward  called  the  State  Reform  School,  now  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  and  is  located  at  Waukesha,  the  county  seat  of  Waukesha  county.  The  courts  and 
several  magistrates  in  any  county  in  Wisconsin  may,  in  their  discretion,  sentence  to  this  school 
any  male  child  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  years,  convicted  of  vagrancy,  petit  larceny, 
or  any  misdemeanor;  also  of  any  offense  which  would  otherwise  be  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  the  State  prison  ;  or,  of  incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct  in  certain  cases.  The  term  of  commit- 
ment must  be  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

At  the  State  election  held  in  November  of  this  year,  the  republicans  elected  A.  W.  Randall 
governor;  S.  D.  Hastings,  State  treasurer,  and  Edward  M.  McGraw,  State  prison  commis- 
sioner. The  democrats  elected  E.  D.  Campbell,  lieutenant  governor ;  D.  W.  Jones,  secretary 
of  State ;  Gabriel  Bouck,  attorney  general ;  L.  C.  Draper,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  J.  C.  Squires,  bank  comptroller. 

The  year  1857  was  a  disastrous  one  to  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  country,  in  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view.  Early  in  the  Fall  a  monetary  panic  swept  over  the  land.  A  number  of 
prominent  operators  in  the  leading  industrial  pursuits  were  obliged  to  succumb.  Agriculturally 
the  year  was  a  fair  one  for  the  State. 

Sixth  Administration. — Alexander  W.  Randall,  Governor — 1858-1859. 

Randall's  administration  began  on  the  fourth  day  of  January,  1858,  when  for  the  first  time 
he  was  inaugurated  governor  of  the  State.  On  the  eleventh  ^of  January  the  legislature 
commenced  its  eleventh  regular  session,  with  a  republican  majority  in  both  houses.  Frederick 
S.  Lovell  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  The  legislature  adjourned  si/te  die  on  the 
seventeenth  of  March,  after  an  unusually  long  session  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  days.  "  That 
a  large  majority  of  the  members  were  men  of  integrity,  and  disposed  for  the  public  weal,  can  not 
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be  doubted ;  but  they  were  nearly  all  new  members,  and  without  former  legislative  experience. 
They  set  out  to  accomplish  a  great  good,  by  holding  up  to  public  scorn  and  execration  the  whole- 
sale briberies  and  iniquities  of  the  immediate  past  ;  but  they  lacked  concentration  of  effort,  and, 
for  want  of  union  and  preconcerted  action,  they  failed  to  achieve  the  great  triumph  they  sought, 
by  providing  a  'sovereign  remedy  *  for  the  evils  th^y  exposed." 

At  the  regular  session  of  the  legislature  of  1856,  an  act  was  passed  for  a  general  revisi-Ti  of 
the  laws  of  the  State.  Under  this,  and  a  subsequent  act  of  the  adjourned  session  of  that  year, 
three  commissioners — David  Taylor,  Samuel  J.  Todd,  and  F.  S.  Lovell — were  appointed  "to 
collect,  compile  and  digest  the  general  laws  '*  of  Wisconsin.  Their  report  was  submitted  to  the 
legislature  of  1858,  and  acted  upon  at  a  late  day  of  the  session.  The  laws  revised,  which  received 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  were  published  in  one  volume,  and  constitute  what  is  know  as  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  1838. 

At  the  Fall  election,  John  F.  Potter  from  the  first  district,  and  C.  C.  Washburn  from  the 
second  district,  both  republicans,  were  elected  to  the  thirty-sixth  congress ;  while  C.  H. 
Larrabee,  democrat,  was  elected  to  represent  the  third  district. 

The  twelfth  regular  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  commenced  on  the  twelfth  of 
January,  1859,  with  a  republican  majority  in  both  houses.     William  P.  Lyon  was  elected  speaker 
of  the  assembly.     The  legislature  adjourned  sin^  die  on  the  twenty-first  of  March,  1859,  after  a 
session  of  sixty-nine  days.     At  the  regular  spring  election,  Byron  Paine  was  chosen  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  for  a  full  term  of  six  years,  as  the  successor  of  Associate  Justice 
Smith.     As  it  was  a  question  when  the  term  of  the  latter  ended  —  whether  on  the  31st  day  of 
May,  1859,  or  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  i860  —  he   went  through   with  the  formality  of 
resigning  his  office,  and  the  governor  of  appointing  Paine  as  his  successor,  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1859.     On   the  twelfth  of  April,  1859,  Edward  V.  Whiton,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Janes ville.     The  office  was  filled  by  executive  appointment  on  the  19th 
of  the  same  month — the  successor  of  Judge  Whiton  being  Luther  S.  Dixon.     Late  in  the  Sum- 
mer both  political  parties  put  into  the  field  a  full  state  ticket.     The  republicans  were  successful 
—electing  for  governor,  Alexander  W.  Randall;    for  lieutenant  governor,  B.  G.  Noble;    for 
secretary  of  state,  L.  P.  Harvey;  for  state  treasurer,  S.  D.  Hastings,  for  attorney  general,  James 
H.  Howe;    for  bank  comptroller,  G.  Van  Steenwyck  ;    for  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
I.  L.  Pickard;  for  state  prison  commissioner,  H.  C.  Heg. 

SEVENTH  Administration. — Alexander  W.  Randall,  Governor  (second  term),  i 860-1 861. 

Alexander  W.  Randall  was  inaugurated  the  second  time  as  governor  of  Wisconsin,  on 
Monday,  January  2,  i860.  One  week  subsequent,  the  thirteenth  regular  session  of  the  legis- 
lature commenced  at  Madison.  For  the  first  time  the  republicans  had  control,  not  only  of  all 
^hc  State  offices,  but  also  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  William  P.  Lyon  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  assembly.  A  new  assessment  law  was  among  the  most  important  of  the  acts 
passed  at  this  session.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  second  of  April.  At  the  spring  elec- 
^n,  Luther  S.  Dixon,  as  an  independent  candidate,  was  elected  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
^urt  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Whiton.  In  the  presidential  election  which 
followed,  republican  electors  were  chosen  —  casting  their  fi\Q  votes,  in  the  electoral  college,  for 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin.  At  the  same  election,  John  F.  Potter,  from  the  first  district;  Luther 
Hanchett,  from  the  second,  and  A.  Scott  Sloan,  from  the  third  district,  were  elected  members  of 
*«  thirty -seventh  congress.  Hanchett  died  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  1862,  when, 
^•1  the  twentieth  of  December  following,  W.  D.  Mclndoe  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  All 
^«e8e  congressional  representatives  were  republicans.    Wisconsin,  in  i860,  was  a  strong  repub- 
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lican  State.     According  to  the  censuc  of  this  year,  it  had  a  population  of  over  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  thousand. 

On  the  ninth  of  January,  1861,  the  fourteenth  regular  session  of  the  State  legislature  com- 
menced at  Madison.  Both  branches  were  republican.  Amasa  Cobb  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
assembly.  On  the  tenth,  both  houses  met  in  joint  convention  to  hear  the  governor  read  his 
annual  message.  It  was  a  remarkable  document.  Besides  giving  an  excellent  synopsis  of  the 
operations  of  the  State  government  for  i860,  the  governor  entered  largely  into  a  discussion  of 
the  question  of  secession  and  disunion,  as  then  proposed  by  some  of  the  southern  states  of  the 
Union.     These  are  his  closing  words  : 

"  The  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union  can  never  be  admitted.  The  National 
Government  can  not  treat  with  a  State  while  it  is  in  the  Union,  and  particularly  while  it  stands 
in  an  attitude  hostile  to  the  Union.  So  long  as  any  State  assumes  a  position  foreign,  inde- 
pendent and  hostile  to  the  government,  there  can  be  no  reconciliation.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  can  not  treat  with  one  of  its  own  States  as  a  foreign  power.  The  constitutional 
laws  extend  over  every  Stat^  alike.  They  are  to  be  enforced  in  every  State  alike.  A  State  can 
not  come  into  the  Union  as  it  pleases,  and  go  out  when  it  pleases.  Once  in,  it  must  stay  until 
the  Union  is  destroyed.  There  is  no  coercion  of  a  State.  But  where  a  faction  of  a  people  arrays 
itself,  not  against  one  act,  but  against  all  laws,  and  against  all  government,  there  is  but  one 
answer  to  be  made :     *  The  Government  must  be  sustained ;  the  laws  shall  be  enforced!  *  ** 

On  the  twenty-third  of  January  the  legislature  met  in  joint  convention  to  elect  a  United 
States  senator  to  fill  the  place  of  Charles  Durkee,  whose  term  of  office  would  expire  on  the 
fourth  of  March  next  ensuing.  The  successful  candidate  was  Timothy  O.  Howe,  republican, 
who  was  elected  for  a  full  term  of  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March,  1861.  One  of  the  important 
acts  passed  at  this  session  of  the  legislature  apportioned  the  State  into  senate  and  assembly 
districts,  by  which  the  whole  number  of  members  in  both  houses  was  increased  from  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-three.  Another  act  apportioned  the  State  into 
six  congressional  districts  instead  of  three.  By  this  —  the  third  congressional  apportionment  — - 
each  district  was  to  elect  one  representative.  The  first  district  was  composed  of  the  counties 
of  Milwaukee,  Waukesha,  Walworth,  Racine,  and  Kenosha ;  the  second,  of  the  counties  of  Rock, 
Jefferson,  Dane,  and  Columbia;  the  third,  of  Green,  La  Fayette,  Iowa,  Grant,  Crawford,  Rich- 
land, and  Sauk;  the  fourth,  of  Ozaukee,  Washington,  Dodge,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Sheboygan;  the 
fifth,  Manitowoc,  Calumet,  Winnebago,  Green  Lake,  Marquette,  Waushara,  Waupaca,  Outa- 
gamie, Brown,  Kewaunee,  Door,  Oconto,  and  Shawano ;  and  the  sixth,  of  the  counties  of  Bad 
Axe,  La  Crosse,  Mcnroe,  Juneau,  Adams,  Portage,  Wood,  Jackson,  Trempealeau,  Buffalo,  Pepin, 
Pierce,  St.  Croix,  Dunn,  Eau  Claire,  Clark,  Marathon,  Chippewa,  Dallas,  Polk,  Burnett,  Douglas, 
LaPointe,  and  Ashland.     The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1861. 

At  the  spring  elections  of  this  year,  Orsamus  Cole  was  re-elected  as  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court.  On  the  ninth  of  May  following.  Governor  Randall  issued  a  proclamation  convening 
the  legislature  in  extra  session  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month.  "  The  extraordinary  condition 
of  the  country,"  said  he,  "  growing  out  of  the  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  makes  it  necessary  that  the  legislature  of  this  State  be  convened  in  special  session,  to 
provide  more  completely  for  making  the  power  of  the  State  useful  to  the  government  and  to 
other  loyal  States."  The  fifteenth  or  extra  session  began  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  as  designated 
in  the  governor's  proclamation.  The  message  of  the  governor  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  war, 
**  At  the  close  of  the  last  annual  session  of  the  legislature,"  said  he,  "  to  meet  a  sudden  emer- 
gency, an  act  was  passed  authorizing  me  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  *  for  aid  in  maintaining  the  Union  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  or  to  suppress  rebellion 
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or  insurrection,  or  lo  repel  Inva  ion  within  the  United   States,'  and   I  was  authorized,  and  it  was 
made  my  duty,  to  take   such  measures  as,  in  my  judgment,  should   provide  in  the  speediest  and 
most  efficient  manner  for  resix)nding  to  such  call :  and   to  this   end   I   was   authorized  to  accept 
the   services  of  volunteers  for   active  service,  to  be   enrolled  in  companies  of  not  less    than 
seventy- five  men   each,  rank  and   file,  and   in    regiments  of  ten  companies  each.     I  was  also 
authorized  to  provide  for  uniforming  and  equipping  such  companies  as  were  not  provided  with 
uniforms  and  equipments."     **  The  first  call  of  the  president  for  immediate  active  service,"  con- 
tinued the  governor, "  was  for  one  regiment  of  men.    My  proclamation,  issued  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  the  legislature,  was  answered  within  less  than  ten  days,  by  companies  enough, 
«ach  containing  the  requisite  number  of  men,  to  make  up  at  least  five  regiments  instead  of  oi  e. 
I  then  issued  another  proclamation,  announcing  the  offers  that   had  been  made,  and  advising 
that  thereafter  companies  might  be  enrolled  to  stand  as   minute  men,  ready  to  answer  further 
calls,  as  they  might  be  made,  but  without  expense   to  the   State,  except  as  they  were  mustered 
into  service.     In  less  than  one  month  from  the  date  of  my  first  proclamation,  at  least  five  thou- 
sand men,  either  as  individuals  or  enrolled  companies,  have  off*ered  their  services  for  the  war, 
and  all  appear  anxious  for  active  service  in  the  field."     "  The  time  for  deliberation,"  concludes 
the  governor,  "  must   give  way  to  the  lime  for  action.     The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
must  be  sustained  in  all  its  first  intent  and  wholeness.     The   right  of  the   people  of  every  State 
to  go  into  every  other  State  and   engage  in  any  lawful  pursuit,  without  unlawful  interference  or 
molestation;  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press;  the  right  of  trial  by  jury;  security  from 
unjustifiable  seizure  of  persons  or  papers,  and  all  constitutional  privileges  and  immunities,  must 
receive  new  guarantees  of  safety." 

The  extra  session  of  the  legislature  passed,  wtih  a  single  exception,  no  acts  except  such  as 
appertained  to  the  military  exigencies  of  the    times.     Both   houses  adjourned  sine  die  on    the 
twenty-seventh  of  May,  i86r.     As  the  administration  of  Governor  Randall  would  close  with  the 
year,  and  as  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election,  there   was  much  interest  felt  throughout  the 
State  as  to  who  his  successor  should  be.     Three  State  tickets    were  put  in  nomination:  union, 
republican,  and  democratic.     The  republican   ticket  was  successful,  electing  Louis  P.  Harvey, 
governor ;    Edward  Salomon,  lieutenant  governor ;    James  T.  Lewis,  secretary  of  state ;    S.  D. 
Hastings,  state   treasurer;    James   H.  Howe,  attorney  general;    W.  H.  Ramsey,   bank  comp- 
troller;   J.  L.  Pickard,  superintendent  of  public  instruction;    and  A.    P.   Hodges,  state  prison 
commissioner. 

The  War  of  Secession  —  Last  Year  of  Randall's  Administration. 

When  Wisconsin  was  first  called  upon  to  aid  the  General  Government  in  its  efforts  to 
sustain  itself  against  the  designs  of  the  secession  conspirators,  the  commercial  affairs  of  the 
State  were  embarrassed  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  The 
designs  of  the  secessionists  were  so  far  developed  at  the  ending  of  the  year  i860  as  to  show  that 
resistance  to  the  national  authority  had  been  fully  determined  on.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder, 
then,  that  Governor  Randall  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  early  in  January,  1861,  should 
have  set  forth  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  Union,  or  should  have  denied  the  right  of  a 
State  to  secede  from  it.  "  Secession,"  said  he,  "  is  revolution  ;  revolution  is  war ;  war  against 
the  government  of  the. United  States  is  treason."  "  It  is  time,"  he  continued,  "now,  to  know 
whether  we  have  any  government,  and  if  so,  whether  it  has  any  strength.  Is  our  written 
constitution  more  than  a  sheet  of  parchment }  The  nation  must  be  lost  or  preserved  by  its  own 
strength.  Its  strength  is  in  the  patriotism  of  the  people.  It  is  time  now  that  politicians  became 
Datriots;  that  men  show  their  love  of  country  by  every  sacrifice,  but  that  of  principle,  and  by 
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unwavering  devotion  to  its  interests  and  integrity."  **The  hopes,"  added  the  governor,  most 
eloquently,  "  of  civilization  and  Christianity  are  suspended  now  upon  the  answer  to  this  question 
of  dissolution.  The  capacity  for,  as  well  as  the  rigiit  of,  self-government  is  to  pass  its  ordeal, 
and  speculation  to  become  certainty.  Other  systems  have  been  tried,  and  have  failed  ;  and  all 
along,  the  skeletons  of  nations  have  been  strewn,  as  warnings  and  land-marks,  upon  the  great 
highway  of  historic  ovemment.  Wisconsin  is  true,  and  her  people  steadfast.  She  will  not 
destroy  the  Union,  nor  consent  that  it  shall  be  done.  Devised  by  great,  and  wise,  and  good 
men,  in  days  of  sore  'trial,  it  must  stand.  Like  some  bold  mountain,  at  whose  base  the  great  seas 
break  their  angry  floods,  and  around  whose  summit  the  thunders  of  a  thousand  hurricanes  have 
rattled  —  strong,  unmoved,  immovable  —  so  may  our  Union  be,  while  treason  surges  at  its  base, 
and  passions  rage  around  it,  unmoved,  immovable  —  here  let  it  stand  forever."  These  are  the 
words  of  an  exalted  and  genuine  patriotism.  But  the  governor  did  not  content  himself  with 
-eloquence  alone.  He  came  down  to  matters  of  business  as  well.  He  urged  the  necessity  of 
legislation  that  would  give  more  efficient  organization  to  the  militia  of  the  State.  He  warned 
the  legislators  to  make  preparations  also  for  the  coming  time  that  should  try  the  souls  of  men. 
^'The  signs  of  the  limes,"  said  he,  "  indicate  that  there  may  arise  a  contingency  in  the  condition 
of  the  government,  when  it  will  become  necessary  to  respond  to  a  call  of  the  National  Government 
for  men  and  means  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  to  thwart  the  designs  of  men 
engaged  in  organized  treason.  While  no  unnecessary  expense  should  be  incurred,  yet  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom,  both  for  individuals  and  States,  in  revolutionary  times,  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
our  institutions  to  the  last  extremity."  It  was  thus  the  patriotic  governor  gave  evidence  to  the 
members  of  both  houses  that  he  "  scented  the  battle  afar  off." 

On  the  1 6th  of  January,  a  joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  was  passed,  declaring  that  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  are  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  friends  of  the  Union  every  where  for  its 
preservation,  to  yield  a  cheerful  obedience  to  its  requirements,  and  to  demand  a  like  obedience 
from  all  others ;  that  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  profoundly  impressed  with  the  value  of  the 
Union,  and  determined  to  preserve  it  unimpaired,  hail  with  joy  the  recent  firm,  dignified  and 
patriotic  special  message  of  the  president  of  the  United  States ;  that  they  tender  to  him,  through 
the  chief  magistrate  of  their  own  State,  whatever  aid,  in  men  and  money,  may  be  required  to 
^enable  him  to  enforce  the  laws  and  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  in 
xlefense  of  the  more  perfect  Union,  which  has  conferred  prosperity  and  happiness  on  the 
American  people.  "  Renewing,"  said  they,  "  the  pledge  given  and  redeemed  by  our  fathers,  we 
are  ready  to  devote  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honors  in  upholding  the  Union  and 
:the  constitution." 

The  legislature,  in  order  to  put  the  State  upon  a  kind  of  "  war  footing,"  passed  an  act  for 
its  defense,  and  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  laws  and  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  General 
Oovernment.  It  was  under  this  act  that  Governor  Randall  was  enabled  to  organize  the  earlier 
regiments  of  Wisconsin.  By  it,  in  case  of  a  call  from  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  aid 
in  maintaining  the  Union  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  to  suppress  rebellion  or  insurrection,  or 
to  repel  invasion  within  the  United  States,  the  governor  was  authorized  to  provide,  in  the  most 
efficient  manner,  for  responding  to  such  call — to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers  for  service, 
in  companies  of  seventy-five  men  each,  rank  and  file,  and  in  regiments  of  ten  companies  each, 
and  to  commission  officers  for  them.  The  governor  was  also  authorized  to  contract  for 
uniforms  and  equipments  necessary  for  putting  such  companies  into  active  service.  One 
hundred  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  war  purposes ;  and  bonds  were  authorized  to 
be  issued  for  that  amount,  to  be  negotiated  by  the  governor,  for  raising  funds.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  times  —  for  Fort  Sumter  had  not  yet  been  surrendered  — 
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•were  fully  met  by  the  people's  representatives,  they  doing  their  whole  duty,  as  they  then  under- 
stood it,  in  aid  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union. 

Having  defended  Fort  Sumter  for  thirty-four  hours,  until  the  quarters  were  entirely  burned, 

the  main  gates  destroyed,  the  gorge-wall  seriously  injured,  the  magazine  surrounded  by  flames, 

and  its  door  closed  from  the  effects  of  the  heat,  four  barrels  and  three  cartridges  of  powder  only 

being  available,  and  no  provisions  but  pork  remaining,  Robert  Anderson,  major  of  the  first 

artillery.  United  States  army,  accepted  terms  of  evacuation  offered  by  General  Beauregard^ 

marched  out  of  the  fort  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1861,  with  colors  flying 

SLnd  drums  beating,  bringing  away  company  and  private  property,  and  saluting  his  flag  with  fifty  guns. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Sumter  and  the  opening  act  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

"  Whereas,"  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  president,  in  his  proclamation  of  the  next  day,  "  the 

laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  for  some  time  past,  and  now  are,  opposed,  and  the  execution 

thereof  obstructed,  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi, 

Louisiana,  and  Texas,  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of 

judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals  by  law."     Now,  in  view  of  that 

fact,  he  called  forth  the  militia  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  aggregate  number  of 

seventy-five  thousand,  in  order  to  suppress  those  combinations,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly 

executed.     *'  A  call  is  made  on  you  by  to-night's  mail  for  one  regiment  of  militia  for  immediate 

service,"  telegraphed  the  secretary  of  war  to  Randall,  on  the  same  day. 

In  Wisconsin,  as  elsewhere,  the  public  pulse  quickened  under  the  excitement  of  the  fall  of 
Sumter.     "The  dangers  which  surrounded  the   nation   awakened   the   liveliest  sentiments  of 
patriotism  and  devotion.     For  the  time,  party  fealty  was  forgotten  in  the  general  desire  to  sare* 
the  nation.     The  minds  of  the  people  soon  settled  into  the  conviction  that  a  bloody  war  was  at 
hand,  and  that  the  glorious  fabric  of  our  National  Government,  and  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  were  in  jeopardy,  and  with  a  determination  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any 
country,  they  rushed  to  its  defense.     On  every  hand  the  National  flag  could  be  seen  displayed, 
and  the  public  enthusiasm  knew   no  bounds ;  in  city,  town,  and  hamlet,  the  burden  on  every 
tongue  was  war."    "We  have  never  been  accustomed,"  said  Governor  Randall,  "  to  consider  the 
military  arm  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  government,  but  an  exigency  has  arisei> 
that  demands  its  employment."     "The  time  has  come,"  he  continued,  "  when  parties  and  plat- 
forms must  be  forgotten,  and  all  good  citizens  and  patriots  unite  together  in  putting  down  rebels 
and  traitors."     "What  is  money,**  he  asked,  "what  is  life,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  crisis  .^  ** 
Such  utterances  and  such  enthusiasm  could  but  have  their  effect  upon  the  legislature,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  still  in  session  ;  so,  although  that  body  had  already  voted  to  adjourn, 
sine  di^,  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  yet,  when  the  moment  arrived,  and  a  message  from  the  governor 
was  received,  announcing  that,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  exigencies  which  had  arisen,  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  of  the  thirteenth  instant  was  necessary,  the  resolution   to  adjourn  was  at  once 
rescinded.     The  two  houses  thereupon  not  only  increased  the  amount  of  bonds  to  be  issued  to 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  they  also  passed  a  law  exempting  from  civil  process,  during 
the  time  of  service,  all  persons  enlisting  and  mustering  into  the  United  States  army  from  Wis- 
consin.    When,  on  the  seventeenth,  the  legislature  did  adjourn,  the  scene  was  a  remarkable  one. 
Nine  cheers  were  given  for  the  star  spangled  banner  and  three  for  the  Governor's  Guard,  who- 
had  just  then  tendered  their  services — the  first  in  the  State — under  the  call  for  a  regiment  of 
men  for  three  months'  duty. 

"  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  federal  government,"  are  the  words  of  the  gover- 
nor, in  a  proclamation  issued  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  "  organized  treason  has  manifested  itself 
within  several  States  of  the  Union,  and  armed  rebels  are  making  war  against  it."  "  The 
treasuries  of  the  country,"  said  he,  "  must  no  longer  be  plundered ;  the  public  property  must  be 
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protected  from  aggressive  violence ;  that  already  seized  must  be  retaken,  and  the  laws  must 
be  executed  in  every  State  of  the  Union  alike."  "A  demand/*  he  added,  "  made  upon  Wiscon- 
sin by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  for  aid  to  sustain  the  federal  arm,  must  meet  with  a 
prompt  response."  The  patriotism  of  the  State  was  abundantly  exhibited  in  their  filling  up 
a  regiment  before  some  of  the  remote  settlements  had  any  knowledge  of  the  call.  On  the  twenty- 
second.  Governor  Randall  reported  to  the  secretary  of  war  that  the  First  regiment  was  ready 
to  go  into  rendezvous.  The  place  designated  was  **Camp  Scott,"  at  Milwaukee;  the  day,  the 
twenty-seventh  of  April.  Then  and  there  the  several  companies  assembled — the  regiment  after- 
ward completing  its  organization. 

With  a  wise  foresight.  Governor  Randall  ordered,  as  a  reserve  force  and  in  advance  of  another 
call  for  troops  by  the  president,  the  formation  of  two  more  regiments — the  Second  and  Third, 
and,  eventually,  the  Fourth.  Camps  at  Madison,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Racine,  were  formed  for 
their  reception,  where  suitable  buildings  were  erected  for  their  accommodation.  Companies 
assigned  to  the  Second  regiment  were  ordered  to  commence  moving  into  "Camp  Randall,*'  at 
Madison,  on  the  first  day  of  May.  On  the  seventh,  the  secretary  of  war,  under  call  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  forty-two  thousand  additional  volunteers — this  time  for  three  years, 
or  during  the  war — telegraphed  Governor  Randall  that  no  more  three  months'  volunteers  were 
wanted;  that  such  companies  as  were  recruited  must  re-enlist  for  the  new  term  or  be  disbanded. 

At  the  extra  session  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  com- 
menced on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  called  by  Governor  Randall  immediately  upon  his  being  notified 
of  the  second  call  of  the  president  for  troops,  on  the  third  of  May,  the  law  hurriedly  passed  at 
the  close  of  the  regular  session,  and  under  which  the  governor  had  organized  the  First  regi- 
ment, was  found  inadequate  to  meet  the  second  call  for  troops.  "  A  bill  was  introduced,  and  became 
a  law,  authorizing  the  governor  to  raise  six  regiments  of  infantry,  inclusive  of  those  he  had  organ- 
ized or  placed  at  quarters.  When  the  six  regiments  were  mustered  into  the  United  States  service, 
he  was  authorized  to  raise  two  additional  regiments,  and  thus  to  keep  two  regiments  continually 
in  reserve  to  meet  any  future  call  of  the  General  Government.  He  was  authorized  to  quarter 
and  subsist  volunteers  at  rendezvous— to  transport,  clothe,  subsist  and  quarter  them  in  camp  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  Arms  and  munitions  were  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States. 
Recruits  were  to  be  mustered  into  State  service,  and  into  United  States  service,  for  three  years. 
Two  assistant  surgeons  to  each  regiment  were  to  be  appointed,  and  paid  by  the  State.  The  regi- 
ments, as  they  came  into  camp,  were  to  be  instructed  in  drill  and  various  camp  duties,  to  secure 
efficiency  in  the  field.  The  troops,  so  called  in,  were  to  be  paid  monthly  by  the  State,  the  same 
pay  and  emoluments  as  the  soldiers  in  the  United  States  army,  from  the  date  of  enlistment.  The 
paymaster  general  was  authorized  to  draw  funds  from  the  State  treasury  for  the  payment  of 
the  State  troops,  and  the  expense  incurred  in  subsisting,  transporting  and  clothing  them.  The 
governor  was  authorized  to  purchase  military  stores,  subsistence,  clothing,  medicine,  field  and 
camp  equipage,  and  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars  was  appropriated  to  enable  the  governor  to 
carry  out  the  law." 

Other  laws  were  passed  relating  to  military  matters.  One  authorized  the  governor  to  pur- 
chase two  thousand  stand  of  arms ;  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  to  pay  tor  the 
same.  Another  authorized  counties,  towns,  cities  and  incorporated  villages  to  levy  taxes  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  support  of  families  of  volunteers  residing  in  their  respective 
limits.  The  one  passed  at  the  previous  session,  exempting  volunteers  from  civil  process  vhile  in 
the  service,  was  amended  so  as  to  include  all  who  might  thereafter  enlist.  One  granted  five  dollars 
per  month  as  extra  pay  to  enlisted  volunteers  having  families  dependent  upon  them  for  support, 
payable  to  their  families.     Another  authorized  the  governor  to  employ  such  aids,  clerks  and 
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messengers^  as  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  public  interests.  Still  another  authorized  the  pay- 
ment of  those  who  had  enlisted  for  three  months,  but  had  declined  to  go  in  for  three  years. 
The  expenses  of  the  extra  session  were  ordered  to  be  paid  out  of  the  "  war  fund."  One  million 
dollars  in  bonds  were  authorized  to  be  issued  for  war  purposes  to  form  that  fund.  The  governor, 
secretary  of  state  and  state  treasurer  were  empowered  to  negotiate  them.  By  a  joint  resolu- 
tion approved  the  twenty-first  of  May,  the  consent  of  the  legislature  was  given  to  the  governor 
to  be  absent  from  the  State  during  the  war,  for  as  long  a  time  as  in  his  discretion  he  might  think 
proper  or  advisable,  in  connection  with  the  military  forces  of  the  State.  For  liberality,  zeal  and 
genuine  patriotism,  the  members  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature,  for  the  year  1861,  deserve  a  high 
commendation.  All  that  was  necessary  upon  their  final  adjournment  at  the  close  of  the  extra 
session  to  place  the  State  upon  a  "  war  footing,"  was  the  organization  by  the  governor  of  the 
various  military  departments.  These  he  effected  by  appointing  Brigadier  General  William  L, 
Utley,  adjutant  general ;  Brigadier  General  W.  W.  Tredway,  quartermaster  general ;  Colonel 
Edwin  R.  Wadsworth,  commissary  general ;  Brigadier  General  Simeon  Mills,  paymaster  gen- 
eral; Brigadier  General  E.  B.  Wolcott,  surgeon  general;  Major  E.  L.  Buttrick,  judge  advocate; 
and  Colonel  William  H.  Watson,  military  secretary. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  May,  the  First  regiment,  at  "Camp  Scott,"  was  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service,  and  the  war  department  informed  that  it  awaited  marching  orders.  'I'he 
regimental  officers  were  not  all  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  mode  adopted  afterwards.  On 
the  seventh  of  the  month  Governor  Randall  had  appointed  Rufus  King  a  brigadier  general,  and 
assigned  the  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  regiments  to  his  command  as  the  Wisconsin 
brigade ;  although  at  that  date  only  the  First  and  Second  had  been  called  into  camp.  This 
brigade  organization  was  not  recognized  by  the  General  Government.  The  secretary  of  war 
telegraphed  the  governor  of  Wisconsin  that  the  quota  of  the  State,  under  the  second  call  of  the 
president,  was  two  regiments — so  that  the  whole  number  under  both  calls  was  only  three  —  one 
(the  First)  for  three  months,  two  (the  Second  and  Third)  for  three  years.  Notwithstanding  this. 
Governor  Randall  proceeded  to  organize  the  Fourth. 

As  a  number  of  the  companies  ordered  into  "  Camp  Randall  "  on  the  first  day  of  May  to 
form  the  Second  regiment  had  only  enlisted  for  three  months,  the  order  of  the  secretary  of  war 
of  the  seventh  of  that  month  making  it  imperative  that  all  such  companies  must  re-enlist  for 
three  years  or  during  the  war,  or  be  disbanded,  the  question  of  extending  their  term  of  enlist- 
ment was  submitted  to  the  companies  of  the  regiment,  when  about  five  hundred  consented  to 
the  change.  The  quota  of  the  regiment  was  afterward  made  up,  and  the  whole  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  for  three  years  or  during  the  war,  under  the  president's  second 
call  for  troops.  This  was  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1861.  The  Third  regiment  having  had  its 
companies  assigned  early  in  May,  they  were  ordered  in  June  into  "Camp  Hamilton"  at  Fond 
du  Lac,  where  the  regiment  was  organized,  and,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  mustered  into  the 
United  States'  service  as  a  three  years  regiment.  This  filled  Wisconsin's  quota  under  the  second 
call  of  President  Lincoln.  By  this  time  war  matters  in  the  State  began  to  assume  a  systematic 
course  of  procedure — thanks  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  untiring  energy  and  exertions  of  the  governor  and  his  subordinates. 

The  determination  of  the  secretary  of  war  to  accept  from  Wisconsin  only  two  three-years 
regiments  under  the  second  call  for  troops  was  soon  changed,  and  three  more  were  authorized, 
making  it  necessary  to  organize  the  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth.  The  Fourth  was  called  into  "  Camp 
Utley  "  at  Racine  on  the  sixth  of  June,  and  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
on  the  ninth  of  the  follo'./ing  month.  By  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  all  the  comj)anies  of  the 
Fifth  had  assembled  at  **  Camp  Randall,"  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  July  were  mustered  in  as 
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United  States  troops.  By  the  first  of  July,  at  the  same  place,  the  complement  for  the  Sixth 
regiment  had  been  made  up,  and  the  companies  were  mustered  for  three  years  into  the  service 
of  the  General  Government,  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month.  Governor  Randall  did  not 
stop  the  good  work  when  six  regiments  had  been  accepted,  but  assigned  the  necessary  companies 
to  form  two  more  regiments — the  Seventh  and  Eighth ;  however,  he  wisely  concluded  not  to  call 
them  into  camp  until  after  harvest,  unless  specially  required  to  do  so.  "  If  they  are  needed 
sooner,"  said  the  governor,  in  a  letter  to  the  president  on  the  first  of  July,  **  a  call  will  be  imme^ 
diately  responded  to,  and  we  shall  have  their  uniforms  and  equipments  ready  for  them."  "  By 
the  authority  of  our  legislature,"  added  the  writer,  *I  shall,  after  the  middle  of  August,  keep 
two  regiments  equipped  and  in  camp  ready  for  a  call  to  service,  and  will  have  them  ready  at  an 
earlier  day  if  needed." 

About  the  latter  part  of  June,  W.  P.  Alexander,  of  Beloit,  a  good  marksman,  was  commis- 
sioned captain  to  raise  a  company  of  sharpshooters  for  Berdan's  regiment.  He  at  once  engaged 
in  the  work.  The  company  was  filled  to  one  hundred  and  three  privates  and  three  officers.  It 
left  the  State  about  the  middle  of  September  under  Captain  Alexander,  and  was  mustered  into 
the  service  at  Wehawken  on  the  twenty-third  d^ay  of  that  month,  as  Company  "G  **  of  Berdan's 
regiment  of  sharpshooters.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  a  commission  was  issued  to  G.  Van 
Deutsch,  of  Milwaukee,  to  raise  a  company  of  cavalry.  He  succeeded  in  filling  his  company  to 
eighty-four  men.  He  left  the  State  in  September,  joining  Fremont.  The  company  was  after-, 
ward  attached  to  the  fifth  cavalry  regiment  of  Missouri. 

About  the  20th  of  August,  Governor  Randall  was  authorized  to  organize  and  equip  as  rapidly 
as  possible  five  regiments  of  infantry  and  five  batteries  of  artillery,  and  procure  for  them  necessary 
clothing  and  equipments  according  to  United  States  regulations  and  prices,  subject  to  the  inspec*. 
tion  of  officers  of  the  General  Government.  The  five  regiments  were  to  be  additional  to  the 
eight  already  raised.  One  regiment  was  to  be  German.  During  the  last  week  of  August  the 
companies  of  the  Seventh  regiment  were  ordered  into  "  Camp  Randall,**  at  Madison.  They  were 
mustered  into  the  service  soon  after  arrival.  On  the  28th  of  August  orders  were  issued  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  First  regiment  for  three  years,  its  term  of  three  months  having  expired. 
The  secretary  of  war  having  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  regiment  for  the  new  term,  its  mus- 
tering into  the  service  was  completed  on  the  nineteenth  of  October.  This  made  six  infantry  regi- 
ments in  addition  to  the  eight  already  accepted,  or  fourteen  in  all.  On  the  same  day  orders  were 
issued  assigning  companies  to  the  Eighth  regiment, — the  whole  moving  to  "  Camp  Randall,*'  at 
Madison,  the  first  week  in  September,  where  their  mustering  in  was  finished  on  the  thirteenth. 

The  Ninth,  a  German  reginent,  was  recruited  in  squads,  and  sent  into  camp,  where  they  were 
formed  into  companies,  and  the  whole  mustered  in  on  the  26th  of  October,  i86i,at  "  Camp  Sigel," 
Milwaukee.  Companies  were  assigned  the  Tenth  regiment  on  the  iSth  of  September,  and 
ordered  into  camp  at  Milwaukee,  where  it  was  fully  organized  about  the  first  of  October,  being 
mustered  into  the  service  on  the  fourteenth  of  that  month.  The  Tenth  infantry  was  enlisted  in 
September,  1861,  and  mustered  in  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  1861,  at  "Camp  Holton,"  Mil- 
waukee. The  Eleventh  regiment  was  called  by  companies  into  "  Camp  Randall  "  the  latter  part 
of  September  and  first  of  October,  1861,  and  mustered  in  on  the  eighteenth.  The  Twelfth  was 
called  in  to  the  same  camp  and  mustered  in  by  companies  between  the  twenty-eighth  of  October 
and  the  fifth  of  November,  1861.  The  Thirteenth  rendezvoused  at  "Camp  Treadway,**  Janes- 
ville,  being  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1861.  These 
thirteen  regiments  were  all  that  had  been  accepted  and  mustered  into  the  United  States  service 
while  Randall  was  governor. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  a  great  desire  had  been  manifested  for  the  OTfBXim 
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ization  of  artillery  companies  in  Wisconsin,  and  this  desire  was  finally  gratified.  Each  battery 
was  to  number  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and,  as  has  been  shown,  five  had  been  authorized  by 
the  General  Government  to  be  raised  in  Wisconsin.  The  First  battery  was  recruited  at  La 
Crosse,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Jacob  T.  Foster,  and  was  known  as  the  "  La  Crosse 
Artillery."  It  rendezvoused  at  Racine^early  in  October,  1861,  where  on  the  tenth  of  that  month, 
it  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service.  The  Second  battery.  Captain  Ernest  Herzberg, 
assembled  at  "  Camp  Utley,"  Racine,  and  was  mustered  in  with  the  First  battery  on  the  tenth. 
The  Third,  known  as  the  "  Badger  Battery,"  was  organized  by  Captain  L.  H.  Drury,  at  Madison 
and  Berlin,  and  was  mustered  into  the  service  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  place  as  the  First 
and  Second.  The  Fourth  battery,  recruited  and  organized  at  Beloit,  under  the  supervision  of 
Captain  John  F.  Vallee,  was  mustered  in  on  the  first  of  October,  1861,  at  Racine.  The  Fifth 
battery  was  recruited  at  Monroe,  Green  county,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Oscar  Fv 
Pinney,  moving  afterward  to  "  Camp  Utley,"  Racine,  where,  on  the  first  of  October,  it  was  mus^ 
tered  in,  along  with  the  Fourth.  So  brisk  had  been  the  recruiting,  it  was  ascertained  by  the 
governor  that  seven  companies  had  been  raised  instead  of  five,  when  the  secretary  of  war  was 
telegraphed  to,  and  the  extra  companies — the  Sixth  and  Seventh  accepted ;  the  Sixth,  known  as 
the  "  Buena  Vista  Artillery,"  being  recruited  at  Lone  Rock,  Richland  county,  in  September,^ 
Captain  Henry  Dillon,  and  mustered  in  on  the  second  of  October,  1861,  at  Racine;  the  Seventh, 
known  as  the  "Badger  State  Flying  Artillery,"  having  organized  at  Milwaukee,  Captain  Richard 
R.  Griffiths,  and  mustered  in  on  the  fourth  of  the  same  month,  going  into  camp  at  Racine  on  the 
eighth.  This  completed  the  mustering  in  of  the  first  seven  batteries,  during  Governor  Randall's 
administration  ;  the  whole  mustered  force  being  thirteen  regiments  of  infantry ;  one  company  of 
cavalry;  one  of  sharpshooters;  and  these  seven  artillery  companies.  "Wisconsin,"  said  the  gov-» 
ernor,  in  response  to  a  request  as  to  the  number  of  regiments  organized,  "  sent  one  regiment 
for  three  months, — officers  and  men  eight  hundred  and  ten.  The  other  regiments  f  jr  the  war  up 
to  the  Thirteenth  (including  the  First,  re-organized),  will  average  one  thousand  men  each ;  one 
company  of  sharpshooters  for  Berdan's  regiment,  one  hundred  and  three  men ;  and  seven 
companies  of  light  artillery."  Of  cavalry  from  Wisconsin,  only  Deutsch's  company  had  been 
mustered  into  the  United  States,  although  three  regiments  had  been  authorized  by  the  General 
Government  before  the  close  of  Randall's  administration.  The  governor,  before  the  expiratiorv 
of  his  office,  was  empowered  to  organize  more  artillery  companies — ten  in  all ;  and  five  additional 
regiments  of  infantry — making  the  whole  number  eighteen.  On  the  tenth  of  December,  he 
wrote :  "  Our  Fourteenth  infantry  is  full  and  in  camp.  *  *  *  Fifteenth  has  five  companies 
in  camp,  and  filling  up.  Sixteenth  has  eight  companies  in  camp,  and  will  be  full  by  the  25th  of 
December.  Seventeenth  has  some  four  hundred  men  enlisted.  Eighteenth  will  be  in  camp,  full, 
by  January  i.  Seven  maximum  companies  of  artillery  in  camp.  *  *  *  Three  regiments  of 
cavalry — two  full  above  the  maximum  ;  the  third,  ahout  eight  hundred  men  in  camp."  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  considerable  number  of  men  in  the  three  branches  of  the  service 
was  then  in  camp  that  had  not  been  mustered  into  the  service  ;  and  this  number  was  considerably 
increased  by  the  6th  of  January,  1862,  the  day  that  Randall's  official  term  expired;  but  no  more 
men  were  mustered  in,  until  his  successor  came  into  office,  than  those  previously  mentioned. 

The  First  regiment — three  months' — left  "  Camp  Scott,"  Milwaukee,  on  the  ninth  of  June, 
1861,  for  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania — eight  hundred  and  ten  in  number;  John  C.  Starkweather, 
colonel.  The  regiment  returned  to  Milwaukee  on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  1861,  and  wa& 
mustered  out  on  the  twenty-second. 

The  First  regiment  re-organized  at  "Camp  Scott,"  Milwaukee.  Its  mustering  into  the 
service,  as  previously  mentioned,  was  completed  on  the  nineteenth  of  October.     On  the  twenty-* 
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eighth,  it  started  for  LouisvilLe,  Kentucky — nine  hundred  and  forty-five  strong — under  command 
of  its  former  colonel,  John  C.   Starkweather.      The  Second  regiment,  with  S.  Park  Coon  as 
colonel,  left  "Camp  Randall/'  Madison,  for  Washington  city,  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1861 — 
numbering,  in  all,  one  thousand  and  fifty-one.      The  Third   regiment  started  from  "  Camp 
Hamilton,**  Fond  du  Lac,  for  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  under  command  of  Charles  S.  Hamilton, 
as  colonel,  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  1861,  with  a  numerical  strength  of  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine.     The  Fourth  regiment  —  Colonel  Halbert  E.  Payne  —  with  a  numerical  strength  of  one 
thousand  and  fifty-three,  departed  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1 861,  from  "Camp  Utley,*' Racine, 
for  Baltimore,  Maryland.     The  Fifth  regiment  left  "  Camp  Randall,"  Madison,  one  thousand 
and  fifty-eight  strong,  commanded  by  Colonel  Amasa  Cobb,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  1861, 
for  Washington  city.     On  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  1861,  the  Sixth  regiment,  numbering  one 
thousand  and  eighty-four,  moved  from  Madison,  having  been  ordered  to  Washington  city.     It 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  Lysander  Cutter.    The  Seventh  regiment — Joseph  Van  Dor,  Colonel 
— with  a  numerical  strength  of  one  thousand  and  sixteen  men — officers  and  privates,  received 
X)rders,  as  did  the  Fifth  and  Sixth,  to  move  forward  to  Washington.     They  started  from  Madison 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  September,  1861,  for  active  service.     The  Eighth  infantry, 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-three  strong,  commanded  by  Colonel  Robert  C.  Murphy,  left  Madison, 
en  route  for  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  October,  1861.     The  Ninth,  or 
German  regiment,  with  Frederick  Salomon  in  command  as  colonel,  did  not  leave  "Camp  Sigel," 
for  active  service,  while  Randall  was  governor.      The   Tenth  infantry  moved  from    "  Camp 
Holton,"  Milwaukee,  commanded  by  Colonel  Alfred  R.  Chapin,  on  the  ninth  of  November,  1861, 
•destined  for  Louisville,  Kentucky,  with  a  total  number  of  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  officers  and 
privates.      On  the  twentieth  of  November,  1861,  the   Eleventh   regiment  "broke   camp"  at 
Madison,  starting  for  St.  Louis,  under  command  of  Charles  L.  Harris,  as  colonel.     Its  whole 
number  of  men  was  nine  hundred  and  sixteen.     The  Twelfth  regiment,  at  "  Camp  Randall," 
Madison  —  Colonel  George  E.  Bryant,  and   the  Thirteenth,  at  "  Camp  Tredway,**  Janesville  — 
Golonel  Maurice  Maloney — were  still  in  camp  at  the  expiration  of  the  administration  of  Governor 
Randall :  these,  with  the  Ninth,  were  all  that  had  not  moved  out  of  the  State  for  active  service, 
of  those  mustered  in  previous  to  January  6,  186 1,— making  a  grand  total  of  infantry  sent  from 
Wisconsin,  up  to  that  date,  by  the  governor,  to  answer  calls  of  the  General  Government,  for 
three  years'  service  or  during  the  war,  of  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-one  men,  in  ten 
regiments,  averaging  very  nearly  one  thousand  to  each  regiment.     Besides  these  ten  regiments 
of  infantry  for  three  years'  service,  Wisconsin  had  also  sent  into  the  field  the  First  regiment,  for 
three  months*  service,  numbering  eight  hundred  and  ten  men ;   Alexander's  company  of  sharj)- 
shooters,  one  hundred  and  six;    and   Deutsch's  company  of  cavalry,  eighty-four:  in  all,  one 
thousand.     Adding  these  to  the  three  years'  regiments,  and  the  whole  force,  in  round  numbers, 
was  eleven  thousand  men,  furnished  by  the  State  in  1861. 

Eighth  Administration.— Louis  P.  Harvey  and  Edward  Salomon,  Governors — 1862-1863. 

Louis  P.  Harvey  was  inaugurated  governor  of  Wisconsin  on  the  sixtl\  of  January,  1862. 
The  fifteenth  regular  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  began  on  the  eighth  of  the  same 
month.  In  the  senate,  the  republicans  were  in  the  majority;  but  in  the  assembly  they  had 
only  a  plurality  of  members,  there  being  a  number  of  "  Union  "  men  in  that  branch  —  enough, 
indeed,  to  elect,  by  outside  aid,  J.  W.  Beardsley,  who  ran  for  the  assembly,  upon  the  "  Union  " 
ticket,  as  speaker.  Governor  Harvey,  on  the  tenth,  read  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  joint 
convention.  "  No  previous  legislature,"  are  his  opening  words,  "  has  convened  under  equal 
incentives  to  a  disinterested  zeal  in  the  public  service The  occasion,"  he  adds,  "pleads 
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• 

^vith  you  in  rebuke  of  all  the  meaner  passions,  admonishing  to  the  exercise  of  a  conbcientious 
3)atriotism,  becoming  the  representatives  of  a  Christian  people,  called  in  God's  providence  to 
pass  through  the  furnace  of  a  great  trial  of  their  virtue,  and  of  the  strength  of  the  Government." 
On  the  seventh  of  April  following,  the  legislature  adjourned  until  the  third  of  June  next  ensuing, 
before  it  again  assembled,  an  event  occurred,  casting  a  gloom  over  the  whole  State.  The 
-occasion  was  the  accidental  drowning  of  Governor  Harvey. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing,  on  the  seventh  of  April,  1862,  the  certainty 
that  some  of  the  Wisconsin   regiments  had  suffered  severely,  induced  the  governor  to  organize 
areli-^f  party,  to  aid  the  wounded  and  suffering  soldiers  from  the  State.     On  the  tenth,  Harvey 
and  others  started  on  their  tour  of  benevolence.     Arriving  at  Chicago,  they  found  a  large  num- 
ber of  boxes  had  been  forwarded  there  from  different  points  in  the  State,  containing  supplies  of 
various  kinds.     At  Mound  City,  Paducah,  and  Savannah,  the  governor  and  his  party  adminis- 
tered to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  wounded  Wisconsin  soldiers.    Having  completed  their  mission 
t)f   mercy,  they  repaired  to  a  boat  in  the  harbor  of  Savannah,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  MinnC" 
hoAa,  which  was  to  convey  them  to  Cairo,  on  their  homeward  trip.     It  was  late  in  the  evening  of 
the   nineteenth  of  April,  1862,  and  very  dark  when   the  boat  arrived  which  was  to  take  the 
governor  and  his  friends  on  board ;    and  as  she  rounded  to,  the  bow  touching  the  Dunlcith^  on 
vhich  was  congregated  the  party  ready  to  depart.  Governor  Harvey,  by  a  misstep,  fell  overboard 
Ijetween  the  two  boats,  into  the  Tennessee  river.     The  current  was  strong,  and  the  water  more 
tban  thirty  feet  deep.     Every  thing  was  done   that  could  be,  to  save  his  life,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.     His  body  was  subsequently  found  and  brought  to  Madison  for  interment.     Edward 
Salomon,  lieutenant  governor,  by  virtue  of  a  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  upon  the 
tieath  of  Harvey,  succeeded  to  the  office  of  governor  of  Wisconsin.     On  the  third  day  of  June, 
the  legislature  re-assembled  in  accordance  with  adjournment  on  the  seventh  of  April  previous, 
Governor  Salomon,  in  his  message  of  that  day,  to  the  senate  and  assembly,  after  announcing 
the  sad  event  of  the  death  of  the  late  governor,  said :    "  The  last  among  the  governors  elected 
hy  the  people  of  this  State,  he  is  the  first  who  has  been  removed  by  death  from  our  midst.     The 
^rcumstances  leading  to  and  surrounding  the  tragic  ;;nd  melancholy  end  of  the  honored  and 
lamented  deceased,  are  well  known  to  the  people,  and  are,  with  his  memory,  treasured  up  in 
iheir  hearts."     He  died,"  added  Calomon,  "  while  in  the  exercise  of  the  highest  duties  of  philan- 
thropy and  humanity,  that  a  noble  impulse  had  imposed  uix)n  him."    The  legislature,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  June,  by  a  joint  resolution,  declared  that  in  the  death  of  Governor  Harvey,  the 
State  had  "lost  an  honest,  faithful,  and  efficient  public  officer,  a  high-toned  gentleman,  a  warm- 
hearted philanthropist,  and  a  sincere  friend."    Both  houses  adjourned  sine  Uie^  on  the  seventeuth 
«f  June,  1862. 

Business  of  great  public  importance,  in  the  judgment  of  the  guoernor,  rendering  a  spacil 
session  of  the  legislature  necessarj-,  he  issued,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  1862,  his  proc- 
lamation to  that  effect,  convening  both  houses  on  the  tenth  of  September  following.  On  that 
^ayhe  sent  in  his  message,  relating  wholly  to  war  matters.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  since 
the  adjournment  of  the  previous  session,  six  hundred  thousand  more  men  had  been  called  for  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  "  It  is  evident,"  said  he,  "  that  to 
'neet  further  calls,  it  is  necessary  to  rely  upon  a  system  of  drafting  or  conscription,  in  Wisconsin." 
The  governor  then  proceeded  to  recommend  such  measures  as  he  deemed  necessary  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  legislature  levied  a  tax  to  aid  volunteering,  and  passed  a  law 
pving  the  right  of  suffrage  to  soldiers  in  the  military  service.  They  also  authorized  the  raising 
^f  money  for  payment  of  bounties  to  volunteers.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  twenty- 
^ixthof  September^  1862,  after  a  session  of  sixteen  days,  and  the  enacting  of  seventeen  laws. 
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On  the  7th  of  October,  James  H.  Howe,  attorney  general,  resigned  his  office  to  enter  the 
army.  On  the  14th  of  that  month,  Winfield  Smith  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

At  the  general  election  in  the  Fall  of  this  year,  six  congressmen  were  elected  to  the  thirty* 
eighth  congress:  James  S.  Brown  from  the  first  district;  I.  C.  Sloan,  from  the  second;  Amasa 
Cobb,  from  the  third ;  Charles  A.  Eldredge,  from  the  fourth ;  Ezra  Wheeler,  from  the  fifth ;  and 
W.  D.  Mclndoe,  from  the  sixth  district.  Sloan,  Cobb,  and  Mclndoe,  were  elected  as  republi- 
cans ;  Brown,  Eldridge,  and  Wheeler,  as  democrats. 

The  sixteenth  regular  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature,  commenced  on  the  fourteenth  of 
January,  1863.  J.  Allen  Barber  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  The  majority  in  both 
houses  was  republican.  Governor  Salomon  read  his  message  on  the  fifteenth,  to  the  joint 
convention,  referring,  at  length,  to  matters  connected  with  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  A  largo 
number  of  bills  were  passed  by  the  legislature  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers  and  their  families.  On 
the  twenty-second,  the  legislature  re-elected  James  R.  Doolittle,  to  the  United  States  senate  for 
six  years,  from  the  fourth  of  March  next  ensuing.  The  legislature  adjourned  sine  die  on  the 
second  of  April  following.  In  the  Spring  of  this  year,  Luther  S.  Dixon  was  re-elected  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  running  as  an  independent  candidate. 

By  a  provision  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  185^8,  as  amended  by  an  act  passed  in  1862,  and 
interpreted  by  another  act  passed  in  1S75,  the  terms  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  courts 
elected  for  a  full  term,  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  next  succeeding  their  election. 

At  the  Fall  election  there  were  two  tickets  in  the  field :  democratic  and  union  republican. 
The  latter  was  successful,  electing  James  T.  Lewis,  governor;  Wyman  Spooner,  lieutenant 
governor;  Lucius  Fairchild,  secretary  of  state;  S.  D.  Hastings,  state  treasurer;  Winfield 
Smith,  attorney  general ;  J.  L.  Pickard,  state  superintendent ;  W.  H.  Ramsay,  bank  comp« 
troUer;  and  Henry  Cordier,  state  prison  commissioner. 

War  of  Secession — Harvey  and  Salomon's  Administration. 

When  Governor  Randall  turned  over  to  his  successor  in  the  gubernatorial  chair,  the  military^ 
matters  of  Wisconsin,  he  had  remaining  in  the  State,  either  already  organized  or  in  process  of 
formation,  the  Ninth  infantry,  also  the  Twelfth  up  to  the  Nineteenth  inclusive ;  three  regiments 
of  cavalry ;  and  ten  batteries — First  to  Tenth  inclusive.  Colonel  Edward  Daniels,  in  the  Summer 
of  1 86 1,  was  authorized  by  the  war  department  to  recruit  and  organize  one  battalion  of  cavalry 
in  Wisconsin.  He  was  subsequently  authorized  to  raise  two  more  companies.  Governor  Ran« 
dall,  in  October,  was  authorized  to  complete  the  regiment — the  First  cavalry — by  the  organiza.^ 
tion  of  six  additional  companies.  The  organization  of  the  Second  cavalry  regiment  was  author- 
ized in  the  Fall  of  1861,  as  an  "independent  acceptance,"  but  wos  finally  turned  over  to  the 
State  authorities.  Early  in  November,  1861,  the  war  department  issued  an  order  discontinuing 
enlistments  for  the  cavalry  service,  and  circulars  were  sent  to  the  different  State  executives  to 
consolidate  all  incomplete  regiments.  Ex-Governor  Barstow,  by  authority  of  General  Fremont^ 
which  authority  was  confirmed  by  the  General  Government,  had  commenced  the  organization  of 
a  cavalry  regiment  —  the  Third  Wisconsin  —  when  Governor  Randall  received  information  that 
the  authority  of  Barstow  had  been  revoked.  The  latter,  however,  soon  had  his  authority 
restored.  In  October,  Governor  Randall  was  authorized  by  the  war  department  to  raise  three 
additional  companies  of  artillery  —  Eighth  to  Tenth  inclusive.  These  three  batteries  were  all 
filled  and  went  into  camp  by  the  close  of  1861.  Governor  Randall,  therefore,  besides  sending 
out  of  the  State  eleven  thousand  men,  had  in  process  of  formation,  or  fully  organized,  nine 
regiments  of  infantry,  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  ten  companies  of  artillery,  left  behind  ia 
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Various  camps  in  the  State,  to  be  turned  over  to  his  successor. 

The  military  officers  of  Wisconsin  were  the  governor,  Louis  P.  Harvey,  commander-in- 
chief;  Brigadier  General  Augustus  Gay  lord,  adjutant  general ;  Brigadier  General  W.  W.  Tred- 
way,  quartermaster  general ;  Colonel  Edwin  R.  Wadsworth,  commissary  general ;  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Simeon  Mills,  paymaster  general;  Brigadier  General  E.  B.  Wolcott,  surgeon  general;  Major 
M.  H.  Carpenter,  judge  advocate ;  and  Colonel  William  H.  Watson,  military  secretary.  As  the 
General  Government  had  taken  the  recruiting  service  out  of  the  hands  of  the  executives  of  the 
States,  and  appointed  superintendents  in  their  place,  the  offices  of  commissary  general  and 
paymaster  general  were  no  longer  necessary ;  and  their  time,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
administration  in  Wisconsin  of  1862,  was  employed,  so  long  as  they  continued  their  respective 
offices,  in  settling  up  the  business  of  each.  The  office  of  commissary  general  was  closed  about 
the  first  of  June,  1862  ;  that  of  paymaster  general  on  the  tenth  of  July  following.  On  the  last 
of  August,  1862,  Brigadier  General  Tredway  resigned  the  position  of  quartermaster  general,  and 
Nathaniel  ¥.  Lund  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place. 

Upon  the  convening  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  its  regular  January  session  of  this 
year — 1862,  Governor  Harvey  gave,  in  his  message  to  that  body,  a  full  statement  of  what  had 
been  done  by  Wisconsin  in  matters  appertaining  to  the  war,  under  the  administration  of  his 
predecessor.  He  stated  that  the  State  furnished  to  the  service  of  the  General  Government 
Under  the  call  for  volunteers  for  three  months,  one  regiment  —  First  Wisconsin ;  under  the  call 
for  volunteers  for  three  years,  or  the  war,  ten  regiments,  numbering  from  the  First  re-organized 
to  the  Eleventh,  excluding  the  Ninth  or  German  regiment.  He  gave  as  the  whole  number  of 
officers,  musicians  and  privates,  in  these  ten  three-year  regiments,  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventeen.  He  further  stated  that  there  were  then  organized  and  awaiting  orders,  the  Ninth,  in 
*'  Camp  Sigel,"  Milwaukee,  numbering  nine  hundred  and  forty  men,  under  Colonel  Frederick 
Salomon ;  the  Twelfth,  in  **  Camp  Randall,"  one  thousand  and  thirty-nine  men,  under  Colonel 
George  E.  Bryant;  the  Thirteenth,  in  "Camp  Tredway,"  Janesville,  having  nine  hundred  and 
nineteen  men,  commanded  by  Colonel  M.  Maloney ;  and  the  Fourteenth,  at  "  Camp  Wood," 
Fond  du  Lac,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  Colonel  D.  E.  Wood. 

The  Fifteenth  or  Scandinavian  regiment.  Colonel  H.  C.  Heg,  seven  hundred  men,  and  the 
Sixteenth,  Colonel  Benjamin  Allen,  nine  hundred  men,  were  at  that  time  at  "Camp  Randall,"  in 
near  readiness  for  marching  orders.  The  Seventeenth  (Irish)  regiment.  Colonel  J.  L.  Doran,  and 
the  Eighteenth,  Colonel  James  S.  Alban,  had  their  full  number  of  companies  in  readiness,  lacking 
one,  and  had  been  notified  to  go  into  camp  —  the  former  at  Madison,  the  latter  at  Milwaukee. 
Seven  companies  of  artillery,  numbering  together  one  thousand  and  fifty  men,  had  remained  for 
a  considerable  time  in  "  Camp  Utley,"  Racine,  impatient  of  the  delays  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  calling  them  to  move  forward.  Three  additional  companies  of  artillery  were  about 
going  into  camp,  numbering  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  men.  Besides  these,  the  State  had 
furnished,  as  already  mentioned,  an  independent  company  of  cavalry,  then  in  Missouri,^raised 
by  Captain  Von  Deutsch,  of  eighty-one  men  ;  a  company  of  one  hundred  and  four  men  for  Ber- 
dan's  sharpshooters;  and  an  additional  company  for  the  Second  regiment,  of  about  eighty  men. 
Three  regiments  of  cavalry — the  First,  Colonel  E.  Daniels ;  the  Second,  Colonel  C.  C.  Washburn ; 
and  the  Third,  Colonel  W.  A.  Barstow ;  were  being  organized.  They  numbered  together,  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  Nineteenth  (independent)  regiment  was  rapidly  organ- 
izing under  the  direction  of  the  General  Government,  by  Colonel  H.  T.  Sanders,  Racine.  Not 
bringing  this  last  regiment  into  view,  the  State  had,  at  the  commencement  of  Governor  Harvey's 
administration,  including  the  First,  three-months'  regiment,  either  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  or  organizing  for  it,  a  total  of  twenty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  men. 
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The  legislature  at  its  regular  session  of  1S62,  passed  a  law  making  it  necessary  to  present 
all  claims  which  were  made  payable  out  of  the  war  fund,  within  twelve  months  from  the  time  they 
accrued  ;.a  law  was  also  passed  authorizing  the  investment  of  the  principal  of  the  school  fund  in 
the  bonds  of  the  state  issued  for  war  purpose^ ;  another,  amendatory  of  the  act  of  the  extra  session 
of  1 86 1,  granting  exemption  to  persons  enrolled  in  the  military  service,  so  as  to  except  persona 
acting  as  fiduciary  agents,  either  as  executors  or  administrators,  or  guardians  or  trustees,  or 
persons  defrauding  the  State,  or  any  school  district  of  moneys  belonging  to  the  same;  also  author* 
izing  a  stay  of  proceedings  in  foreclosures  of  mortgages,  by  advertisements.  "  The  State  Aid 
Law"  was  amended  so  as  to  apply  to  all  regiments  of  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery  and  sharpshooters, 
defining  the  rights  of  families,  fixing  penalties  for  the  issue  of  false  papers,  and  imposing  duties  on 
military  officers  in  the  field  to  make  certain  reports.  These  amendments  only  included  regi* 
ments  and  companies  organized  up  to  and  including  the  Twentieth,  which  was  in  process  of 
organization  before  the  close  of  the  session.  A  law  was  also  passed  suspending  the  sale  of  lands 
mortgaged  to  the  State,  or  held  by  volunteers ;  another  defining  the  duties  of  the  allotment  com-* 
missioners  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  fixing  their  compensation.  One 
authorized  the  issuing  of  bonds  for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  war  purposes ;  one  author* 
ized  a  temporary  loan  from  the  general  fund  to  pay  State  aid  to  volunteers ;  and  one,  the  appoint-* 
ment  of  a  joint  committee  to  investigate  the  sale  of  war  bonds ;  while  another  authorized  the 
governor  to  appoint  surgeons  to  batteries,  and  assistant  surgeons  to  cavalry  regiments. 

The  legislature,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  a  recess  from  the  seventh  of  April  to  the  third 
of  June,  1862.  Upon  its  re-assembling,  a.,  act  was  passed  providing  lor  the  discontinuance  of  the 
active  services  of  the  paymaster  general,  quartermaster  general  and  commissary  generak 
Another  act  appropriated  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  enable  the  governor  to  care  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  of  the  State.  There  was  also  another  act  passed  authorizing  the  auditing^ 
by  the  quartermaster  general,  of  bills  for  subsistence  and  transportation  of  the  Wisconsin  cavalry 
regiments.  At  the  extra  session  called  by  Governor  Salomon,  for  the  tenth  of  September,  i862> 
an  amendment  was  made  to  the  law  granting  aid  to  families  of  volunteers,  by  including  all  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  infantry,  or  batteries  of  artillery  before  that  time  raised  in  the  State,  or  that 
might  afterward  be  raised  and  mustered  into  the  United  States  service.  It  also  authorized  the 
levying  of  a  State  tax  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  to  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  war  fund  and  used  in  the  payment  of  warrants  for  "  State  Aid"  to  families  of  volunteers^ 
Another  law  authorized  commissioned  officers  out  of  the  State  to  administer  oaths  and  take 
acknowledgments  of  deeds  and  other  papers.  One  act  authorized  soldiers  in  the  field,  although 
out  of  the  State,  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  ;  and  another  gave  towns,  cities,  incorporated 
villages  and  counties  the  authority  to  raise  money  to  pay  bounties  to  volunteers. 

On  the  fifth  of  August,  1862,  Governor  Salomon  received  from  the  war  department  a  dispatch 
stating  that  orders  had  been  issued  for  a  draft  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  to  be  immediately 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  to  serve  for  nine  months  unless  sooner  discharged  ; 
that  if  the  State  quota  under  a  call  made  July  2,  of  that  year,  for  three  hundred  thousand  vol- 
unteers, was  not  filled  by  the  fifteenth  of  August,  the  deficiency  would  be  made  up  by  draft ;  and 
that  the  secretary  of  war  would  assign  the  quotas  to  the  States  and  establish  regulations  for  the 
draft.  On  the  eighth  of  that  month,  the  governor  of  the  Stale  was  ordered  to  immediately  cause 
an  enrollment  of  all  able-bodied  citizens  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age,  by  counties. 
Governor  Salomon  was  authorized  to  appoint  proper  officers,  and  the  United  States  promised  to 
pay  all  reasonable  expenses.  The  quota  for  Wisconsin,  under  the  call  for  nine  months*  men,  was 
eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  four.  The  draft  was  made  by  the  governor  in  obedience  to 
the  order  he  had  received  from  Washington  ;  but  such  had  been  the  volunteering  under  the  stim- 
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ulus  caused  by  a  fear  of  it,  that  only  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men  were 
drafted.  This  was  the  first  and  only  draft  made  in  Wisconsin  by  the  State  authorities. 
Subsequent  ones  were  made  under  the  direction  of  the  provost  marshal  general  at  Wash- 
ington, 

The  enlisting,  organization  and  mustering  into  the  United  States  service  during  Randall'^ 
administration  of  thirteen  regiments  of  infantry — the  First  to  the  Thirteenth  inclusive,  and  the 
marching  of  ten  of  them  out  of  the  State  before  the  close  of  1861,  also,  of  one  company  of  cavalry 
under  Captain  Von  Deutsch  and  one  company  of  sharpshooters  under  Captain  Alexander,  con^ 
stituted  the  effective  aid  abroad  of  Wisconsin  during  that  year  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  But  for 
the  year  1862,  this  aid,  as  to  number  of  organizations,  was  more  than  doubled,  as  will  now  be 
shown. 

The  Ninth  regiment  left  "  Camp  Sigel,"  Milwaukee,  under  command  of  Colonel  Frederick 
Salomon,  on  the  twenty-second  of  January,  1862,  numbering  thirty-nine  officers  and  eight  hun 
dred  and  eighty-four  men,  to  report  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

The  Twelfth  infantry  left  Wisconsin  under  command  of  Colonel  George  E.  Bryant,  ten 
hundred  and  forty-five  strong,  the  eleventh  of  January,  1862,  with  orders  to  report  at,  Weston, 
Missouri. 

The  Thirteenth  regiment — Colonel  Maurice  Maloney — left  "Camp  Tredway,"  Janesville,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  January,  1862,  nine  hundred  and  seventy  strong,  under  orders  to  report  at 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  where  it  arrived  on  the  twenty- third. 

The  Fourteenth  regiment  of  infantry  departed  from  "  Camp  Wood,"  Fond  du  Lac,  under 
command  of  Colonel  David  E.  Wood,  for  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  the  eighth  of  March,  1862,  it 
having  been  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  on  the  thirtieth  of  January  previous.  It^ 
total  strength  was  nine  hundred  and  seventy  officers  and  men.  It  arrived  at  its  destination  ot\ 
the  tenth  of  March,  and  went  into  quarters  at  "  Benton  Barracks." 

The  Fifteenth  regiment,  mostly  recruited  from  the  Scandinavian  population  of  Wisconsinj 
was  organized  at  "  Camp  Randall,"  Madison — Hans  C.  Heg  as  colonel.  Its  muster  into  the 
United  States  service  was  completed  on  the  fourteenth  of  February,  1862,  it  leaving  the  State  for 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  the  second  of  March  following,  with  a  total  strength  of  eight  hundred  and 
one  officers  and  men. 

The  Sixteenth  regiment  was  organized  at  "Camp  Randall,"  and  was  mustered  into  the 
service  on  the  last  day  of  January,  1862,  leaving  the  State,  with  Benjamin  Allen  as  colonel,  for 
St.  Louis  on  the  thirteenth  of  March  ensuing,  having  a  total  strength  of  one  thousand  and 
sixty-six. 

The  regimental  organization  of  the  Seventeenth  infantry  (Irish),  Colonel  John  L.  Doran, 
was  effected  at  "  Camp  Randall,"  and  the  mustering  in  of  the  men  completed  on  the  fifteenth  of 
March,  1862,  the  regiment  leaving  the  State  on  the  twenty-third  for  St.  Louis- 

The  Eighteenth  regiment  organized  at  "  Camp  Trowbridge,"  Milwaukee — James  S.  Alban, 
colonel — completed  its  muster  into  the  United  States  service  on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  1862, 
and  left  the  State  for  St.  Louis  on  the  thirtieth,  reaching  their  point  of  destination  on  the  thirty- 
first. 

The  Nineteenth  infantry  rendezvoused  at  Racine  as  an  independent  regiment,  its  colonel, 
Horace  T.  Sanders,  being  commissioned  by  the  war  department.  The  men  were  mustered  into 
the  service  as  fast  as  they  were  enlisted.  Independent  organizations  being  abolished,  by  an 
order  from  Washington,  the  Nineteenth  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  regiments  in  the 
State.  On  the  twentieth  of  April,  1862,  the  regiment  W4S  ordered  to  **  Camp  Randall  "  to  guard 
rebel  prisoners.  Here  the  mustering  in  was  completed,  numbering  in  all  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-three.     They  left  the  State  for  Washington  on  the  second  of  June. 
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The  muster  into  the  United  States  service  of  the  Twentieth  regiment — Bertine  Pinckney, 
rolonel — was  completed  on  the  twenty-third  of  August,  1862,  at  "Camp  Randall,"  the  original 
strength  being  nine  hundred  and  ninety.  On  the  thirtieth  of  August  the  regiment  left  the  State 
for  St.  Louis. 

The  Twenty-first  infantry  was  organized  at  Oshkosh,  being  mustered  in  on  the  fifth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  with  a  force  of  one  thousand  and  two,  all  told — Benjamin  J.  Sweet,  colonel — 
leaving  the  State  for  Cincinnati  on  the  eleventh. 

The  Twenty-second  regiment — Colonel  William  L.  Utley — was  organized  at  "  Camp  Utley," 
Racine,  and  mustered  in  on  the  second  of  September,  1862.  Its  original  strength  was  one  thou- 
sand and  nine.     It  left  the  State  for  Cincinnati  on  the  sixteenth. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  August,  1862,  the  Twenty-third  regiment — Colonel  Joshua  J.  Guppey — 
was  mustered  in  at  "  Camp  Randall,"  leaving  Madison  for  Cincinnati  on  the  fifteenth. 

The  Twenty-fourth  infantry  rendezvoused  at  "  Camp  Sigel,**  Milwaukee.  Its  muster  in  was 
completed  on  the  twenty-first  of  August,  1862,  the  regiment  leaving  the  State  under  Colonel 
Charles  H.  Larrabee,  for  Kentucky,  on  the  fifth  of  September,  one  thousand  strong. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  September,  1862,  at  "Camp  Salomon,"  LaCrosse,  the  Twenty-fifth 
regiment  was  mustered  into  the  service — Milton  Montgomery,  colonel.  They  left  the  State  on 
the  nineteenth  with  orders  to  report  to  General  Pope,  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  to  aid  in  suppress- 
ing the  Indian  difficulties  in  that  State.  Their  entire  strength  was  one  thousand  and  eighteen. 
The  regiment,  after  contributing  to  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  among  the  settlers,  and 
deterring  the  Indians  from  hostilities,  returned  to  Wisconsin,  arriving  at  "  Camp  Randall "  on  the 
eighteenth  of  December,  1862. 

The  Twenty-sixth — almost  wholly  a  German  regii^ent — was  mustered  into  the  service  at 
'*Camp  Sigel,"  Milwaukee,  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1862.  The  regiment,  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  William  H.  Jacobs,  left  the  State  for  Washington  city  on  the  sixth  of  October, 
one  thousand  strong. 

The  Twenty-seventh  infantry  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  "  Camp  Sigel,"  Milwaukee,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  September,  1862 ;  but  the  discontinuance  of  recruiting  for  new  regiments  in 
August  left  the  Twenty-seventh  with  only  seven  companies  full.  An  order  authorizing  the 
recruiting  of  three  more  companies  was  received,  and  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  Conrad 
Krez  the  organization  was  completed,  but  the  regiment  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  not  been 
Ynustered  into  the  service. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  1862,  the  Twenty-eighth  regiment — James  M.  Lewis,  of 
Oconomowoc, colonel — was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  at  "Camp  Washburn,"  Mil- 
waukee. Its  strength  was  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one.  In  November,  the  regiment  was 
employed  in  arresting  and  guarding  the  draft  rioters  in  Ozaukee  county.  It  left  the  State  for 
Columbus,  Kentucky,  on  the  twentieth  of  December,  where  they  arrived  on  the  twenty-second; 
remaining  there  until  the  fifth  of  January,  1863. 

The  Twenty-ninth  infantry — Colonel  Charles  R.  Gill — was  organized  at  "  Camp  Randall, ** 
where  its  muster  into  the  United  States  service  was  completed  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  the  regiment  leaving  the  State  for  Cairo,  Illinois,  on  the  second  of  November. 

The  Thirtieth  regiment,  organized  at  "Camp  Randall"  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel 
Daniel  J.  Dill,  completed  its  muster  into  the  United  States  service  on  the  twenty-first  of  October, 
1862,  with  a  strength  of  nine  hundred  and  six.  On  the  sixteenth  of  November,  one  company  of 
the  Thirtieth  was  sent  to  Green  Bay  to  protect  the  draft  commissioner,  remaining  several  weeks. 
On  the  eighteenth,  seven  companies  moved  to  Milwaukee  to  assist  in  enforcing  the  draft  in  Mil- 
waukee  county,  while  two  companies  remained  in  "  Camp  Randall"  to  guard  Ozaukee  rioters. 
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On  the  twenty-second,  six  companies  from  Milwaukee  went  to  West  Bend,  Washington  county, 
-one  company  returning  to  "Camp  Randall."  After  the  completion  of  the  draft  in  Washington 
county,  four  companies  returned  to  camp,  while  two  companies  were  engaged  in  gathering  up 
the  drafted  men. 

The  final  and  complete  organization  of  the  Thirty-first  infantry — Colonel  Isaac  E.  Mess- 
more — was  not  concluded  during  the  year  1862. 

The  Thirty-second  regiment,  organized  at  "  Camp  Bragg,"  Oshkosh,  with  James  H.  Howe 
as  colonel,  was  mustered  into  the  service  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  1862;  and,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  October,  leaving  the  State,  it  proceeded  by  way  of  Chicago  and  Cairo  to  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  going  into  camp  on  the  third  of  November.  The  original  strength  of  the  Thirty- 
second  was  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

The  Thirty-third  infantry — Colonel  Jonathan  B.  Moore — mustered  in  on  the  eighteenth  of 
October,  1862,  at  "  Camp  Utley,"  Racine,  left  the  State,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  strong, 
moving  by  way  of  Chicago  to  Cairo. 

The  Thirty-fourth  regiment,  drafted  men,  original  strength  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one — 
Colonel  Fritz  Anneke — had  its  muster  into  service  for  nine  months  completed  at  "Camp  Wash- 
l)um,"  Milwaukee,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1862. 

Of  the  twenty-four  infantry  regiments,  numbered  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Thirty-fourth 
inclusive,  and  including  also  the  Ninth,  three — the  Ninth,  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth — were  mus- 
tered into  the  United  States  service  in  1861.  The  whole  of  the  residue  were  mustered  in  during 
the  year  1862,  except  the  Twenty-seventh  and  the  Thirty-first.  All  were  sent  out  of  the  State 
during  1862,  except  the  last  two  mentioned  and  the  Twenty-fifth,  Thirtieth,  and  Thirty- fourth. 

The  First  regiment  of  cavalry  —  Colonel  Edward  Daniels — perfected  its  organization  at 
■"  Camp  Harvey,"  Kenosha.  Its  muster  into  the  United  States  service  was  completed  on  the 
eighth  of  March,  1862,  the  regiment  leaving  the  State  for  St.  Louis  on  the  seventeenth,  with  a 
strength  of  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-four. 

The  muster  of  the  Second  Wisconsin  cavalry  was  completed  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  1862, 
at  "Camp  Washburn,"  Milwaukee,  the  regiment  leaving  the  State  for  St.  Louis  on  the  twenty- 
fourth,  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  strong.  It  was  under  the  command  of  Cadwallader  C. 
Washburn  as  colonel. 

The  Third  Wisconsin  cavalry — Colonel  William  A.  Barstow — was  mustered  in  at  "  Camp 
Barstow,"  Janesville.  The  muster  was  completed  on  the  31st  of  January,  1862,  the  regiment 
leaving  the  State  on  the  26th  of  March  for  St.  Louis,  with  a  strength  of  eleven  hundred  and 
eighty,  six. 

The  original  project  of  forming  a  regiment  of  light  artillery  in  Wisconsin  was  overruled 
l)y  the  war  department,  and  the  several  batteries  were  sent  from  the  State  as  independent 
organizations. 

The  First  battery — Captain  Jacob  T.  Foster — ^perfected  its  organization  at  "Camp  Utley," 
where  the  company  was  mustered  in,  it  leaving  the  State  with  a  strength  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1862,  for  Louisville,  where  the  battery  went  into  "Camp 
Irvine,"  near  that  city.  The  Second  battery — Captain  Ernest  F.  Herzberg — was  mustered  into 
the  service  at  "Camp  Utley,"  October  10,  1861,  the  company  numbering  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three.  It  left  the  State  for  Baltimore,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1862.  The  Third  battery — Cap- 
tain L.  H.  Drury — completed  its  organization  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  at  "  Camp  Utley,"  and 
'was  mastered  in  October  10,  1861,  leaving  the  State  for  Louisville,  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1862.  The  Fourth  battery — Captain  John  F.  Vallee — rendezvoused  at  "Camp  Utley."  Its 
muster  in  was  completed  on  the  istof  October,  1861,  its  whole  force  being  one  hundred  and  fifty 
one.     The  company  left  the  State  for  Baltimore  on  the  21st  of  January,  1862.     The  Fifth  bat- 
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tery,  commanded  by  Captain  Oscar  F.  Pinney,  was  mustered  in  on  the  ist  of  October,  1861,  at 
"  Camp  Utley,"  leaving  the  State  for  St.  Louis,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1862,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  strong.     The  Sixth  battery — Captain   Henry  Dillon — was  mustered  in  on  the  2d  of 
October,  1861,  at  "  Camp  Utley,"  leaving  the  State  for  St.  Louis,  March  15,  1862,  with  a  numer- 
ical strength  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven.     The  Seventh  battery — Captain  Richard  R,  Grif- 
fiths— was  mustered  in  on  the  4th  of  October,  1861,  at  "  Camp  Utley,"  and  proceeded  on  the  15th 
of  March,   1862,  with  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  batteries  to  St.  Louis.     The  Eighth  battery,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Stephen  J.  Carpenter,  was  mustered  in  on  the  8th  of  January,   1862,  at 
"Camp  Utley,"  and  left  the  State  on  the  i8th  of  March  following,  for  St.  Louis,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  strong.     The  Ninth  battery,  under  command  of  Captain  Cyrus  H.  Johnson,  was  organ- 
ized at  Burlington,  Racine  county.     It  was  mustered  in  on  the  7th  of  January,  1862,  leaving 
"  Camp  Utley  "  for  St.  Louis,  on  the  i8th  of  March.     At  St.  Louis,  their  complement  of  men — 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five — was  made  up  by  the  transfer  of  forty-five  from  another  battery.  The 
Tenth  battery — Captain  Yates  V.  Bebee— after  being  mustered  in  at  Milwaukee,  on  the  loth  of 
February,  1862,  left  "  Camp  Utley,*'  Racine,  on  the  i8th  of  March  for  St.  Louis,  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  strong.   The  Eleventh  battery — Captain  John  O'Rourke — was  made  up  of  the  "  Oconto 
Irish  Guards  "  and  a  detachment  of  Illinois  recruits.     The  company  was  organized  at  '*  Camp 
Douglai,"  Chicago,  in  the  Spring  of  1862.     Early  in  1862,  William  A.  Pile  succeeded  in  enlisting 
ninety-nine  men  as  a  company  to  be  known  as  the  Twelfth  battery.     The  men  were  mustered  in 
and  sent  forward  in  squads  to  St.  Louis.     Captain  Pile's  commission  was  revoked  on  the  i8th 
of  July.     His  place  was  filled  by  William  Zickrick.     These  twelve  batteries  were  all  that  left  the 
State  in  1862.     To  these  are  to  be  added  the  three  regiments  of  cavalry  and  the  nineteen  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  as  the  effective  force  sent  out  during  the  year  by  Wisconsin. 

The  military  officers  of  the  State,  at  the  commencement  of  1863,  were  Edward  Salomon^ 
governor  and  commander-in-chief;  Brigadier  General  Augustus  Gaylord,  adjutant  general; 
Colonel  S.  Nye  Gibbs,  assistant  adjutant  general;  Brigadier  General  Nathaniel  F.  Lund, 
quartermaster  general ;  Brigadier  General  E.  B.  Wolcott,  surgeon  general ;  and  Colonel  W.  H. 
Watson,  military  secretary.  The  two  incomplete  regiments  of  1862  —  the  Twenty-seventh  and 
Thirty-first  volunteers  —  were  completed  and  in  the  field  in  March,  1863.  The  former  was 
mustered  in  at  "  Camp  Sigel "  —  Colonel  Conrad  Krez  —  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  left  the  State, 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  strong,  on  the  i6th  for  Columbus,  Kentucky ;  the  latter,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Isaac  E.  Messmore,  with  a  strength  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 
left  Wisconsin  on  the  ist  of  March,  for  Cairo,  Illinois.  The  Thirty-fourth  (drafted)  regiment 
left  **Camp  Washburn,"  Milwaukee,  on  the  31st  of  January,  1863,  for  Columbus,  Kentucky^ 
numbering  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one,  commanded  by  Colonel  Fritz  Anneke.  On  the  17th  of 
February,  1863,  the  Twenty-fifth  regiment  left  **Camp  Randall"  for  Cairo,  Illinois.  The 
Thirtieth  regiment  remained  in  Wisconsin  during  the  whole  of  1863,  performing  various 
duties — the  only  one  of  the  whole  thirty-four  that,  at  the  end  of  that  year,  had  not  left  the  State. 
On  the  14th  of  January,  1863,  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  as  before  stated,  convened 
at  Madison.  Governor  Salomon,  in  his  message  to  that  body,  gave  a  summary  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  war  fund  during  the  calendar  year;  also  of  what  was  done  in  1862,  in  the  recruiting 
of  military  forces,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  calls  of  the  president  were  responded  to.  There 
were  a  number  of  military  laws  passed  at  this  session.  A  multitude  of  special  acts  authorizing 
towns  to  raise  bounties  for  volunteers,  were  also  passed. 

No  additional  regiments  of  infantry  besides  those  already  mentioned  were  organized  in 
1863,  although  recruiting  for  old  regiments  continued.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1863,  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  passed  the  "Conscription  Act."    Under  this  act,  Wisconsin  was  divided 
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into  six  districts.     In  the  first  district,  I.  M.  Bean  was  appointed  provost  marshal;  C.  M.  Baker, 

commissioner;    and  J.  B.  Dousroan,  examining  surgeon.     Headquarters  of  this  district  was  at 

Milwaukee.      In  the  second  district,  S.  J.  M.  Putnam  was  appointed  provost  marshal ;    L.  B. 

Caswell,   commissioner;    and   Dr.   C.    R.   Head,   examining  surgeon.      Headquarters  of  this 

district  was  at  Janesville.     In  the  third  district,  J.  G.  Clark  was  appointed  provost  marshal;   E. 

E.    Byant,  commissioner;    and  John  .H.  Vivian,  examining  surgeon.     Headquarters  at  Prairie 

du    Chien.      In  the  fourth  district,  E.  L.   Phillips  was   appointed   provost  marshal ;    Charles 

Burchard,  commissioner;    and  L.   H.  Cary,  examining  surgeon.     Headquarters  at   Fond  du 

Lac.      In  the  fifth  district,  C.  R.  Merrill  was  appointed  provost  marshal ;    William  A.  Bugh, 

comixiissioner ;    and  H.  O.  Crane,  examining  surgeon.     Headquarters  at  Green  Bay.     In  the 

sixth  district,  B.  F.  Cooper  was  appointed  provost  marshal ;    L.  S.  Fisher,  commissioner ;    and 

D.    D.  Cameron,  examining  surgeon.     Headquarters  at  LaCrosse.     The  task  of  enrolling  the 

State  was  commenced  in  the  month  of  May,  and  was  proceeded  with  to  its  completion.     The 

nine  months'  term  of  service  of  the  Thirty-fourth  regiment,  drafted  militia,  having  expired,  the 

regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service  on  the  8th  of  September. 

The  enrollment  in  Wisconsin  of  all  persons  liable  to  the  "Conscription"  amounted  to 
z  21,202.     A  draft  was  ordered  to  take  place  in  November.      Nearly  fifteen  thousand  were 
drafted,  only  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  whom  were  mustered  in ;  the  residue  either 
Tui^rnished  substitutes,  were  discharged,  failed  to  report,  or  paid  commutation. 

In  the  Summer  of  1861,  Company  "  K,"  Captain  Langworthy,  of  the  Second  Wisconsin 

ixifantry,  was  detached  and  placed  on  duty  as  heavy  artillery.     His  company  was  designated  as 

**  Ay*  First  Regiment  Heavy  Artillery.     This  was  the  only  one  organized  until  the  Summer  of 

X863;  but  its  organization  was  effected  outside  the  State.     Three  companies  were  necessary  to 

acid  to  company  "A"  to  complete  the  battalion.     Batteries  "  B,"  "  C "  and  "  D  '*  were,  therefore, 

organized  in  Wisconsin,  all  leaving  the  State  in  October  and  November,  1863. 

Ninth  Administration — James  T.  Lewis,  Governor — 1864-1865. 

James  T.  Lewis,  of  Columbia  county,  was  inaugurated  governor  of  Wisconsin  on  the  fourth 

of  January,  1864.     In  an  inaugural  address,  the  incoming  governor  pledged  himself  to  use  no* 

executive  patronage  for  a  re-election ;  declared  he  would  administer  the  government  without 

prejudice  or  partiality ;  and  committed  himself  to  an  economical  administration  of  affairs  con- 

i^ected  with  the  State.     On  the  thirteenth  the  legislature  met  in  its  seventeenth  regular  session. 

".  W.  Field  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.     The  republican  and  union  men  were  in 

tlie  raajority  in  this  legislature.     A  number  of  acts  were  passed  relative  to  military  matters. 

On  the  I  St  day  of  October,  J.  L.  Pickard  having  resigned  as  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  J.  G.  McMynn  was,  by  the  governor,  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  On  the  fif- 
teenth of  November,  Governor  Lewis  appointed  Jason  Downer  an  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Byron  Paine,  who  had 
resigned  his  position  to  take  effect  on  that  day,  in  order  to  accept  the  position  of  lieutenant 
colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  Wisconsin,  to  which  he  had  been  commissioned  on  the  tenth 
®'  August  previous.  The  November  elections  of  this  year  were  entered  into  with  great  zeal  by 
the  two  parties,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States  were 
^0  be  chosen.  The  republicans  were  victorious.  Electors  of  that  party  cast  their  eight  votes 
for  Lincoln  and  Johnson.  The  members  elected  to  the  thirty  -  ninth  congress  from  Wisconsin 
*t  this  election  were :  from  the  first  district,  H.  E.  Paine ;  from  Uie  second,  I.  C.  Sloan  ;  from 
the  third,  Amasa  Cobb;    from  the  fourth,  C.  A.  Eldredge;    from  the  fifth,  Philetus  Sawyer;   and 
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from    the   sixth   district,  W.   D.  Mclndoe.     All  were   republicans  except  Eldredge,  who  was 
elected  as  a  democrat. 

The  Eighteenth  regular  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  began  in  Madison  on  the  elev- 
enth of  January,  1865.  W.  W.  Field  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  The  legislature 
was,  as  to  its  political  complexion,  "Republican  Union."  On  the  tenth  of  April,  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  Governor  Lewis  informed  the  legislature  that  General  Lee  and  his  army  had  sur- 
rendered. "  Four  years  ago,"  said  he,  "  on  the  day  fixed  for  adjournment,  the  sad  news  of  the 
fall  of  Fort  Sumter  was  transmitted  to  the  legislature.  To-day,  thank  God !  and  next  to  Him 
the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  of  our  army  and  navy,  I  am  permitted  to  transmit  to  you  the 
official  intelligence,  just  received,  of  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  and  his  army,  the  last  prop 
of  the  rebellion.  Let  us  rejoice,  and  thank  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  for  victory  and  the  pros- 
pects of  an  honorable  peace.'*  In  February  preceding,  both  houses  ratified  the  constitutional 
amendment  abolishing  slavery  in  the  United  States.  At  the  Spring  election,  Jason  Downer  was 
chosen  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  for  a  full  term  of  six  years.  The  twentieth  of 
April  was  set  apart  by  the  governor  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion 
and  restoration  of  peace.  At  the  Fall  election  both  parties,  republican  and  democratic,  had 
tickets  in  the  field.  The  republicans  were  victorious,  electing  Lucius  Fairchild,  governor; 
Wyman  Spooner,  lieutenant  governor ;  Thomas  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  state ;  William  E.  Smith, 
state  treasurer;  Charles  R.  Gill,  attorney  general;  John  G.  McMynn,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction;  J.  M.  Rusk,  bank  comptroller;  and  Henry  Cordier,  state  prison  commis- 
sioner. 

War  of  Secession  —  Lewis'  Administration. 

The  military  officers  for  1864  were  besides  the  governor  (who  was  commander-in-chief) 
Brigadier  General  Augustus  Gaylord,  adjutant  general;  Colonel  S.  Nye  Gibbs,  assistant  adju- 
tant general;  Brigadier  General  Nathaniel  F.  Lund,  quartermaster  and  commissary  general, 
and  chief  of  ordnance ;  Brigadier  General  E.  B.  Wolcott,  surgeon  general ;  and  Colonel  Frank 
H.  Firmin,  military  secretary.  The  legislature  met  at  Madison  on  the  13th  of  January,  1864. 
"**In  response  to  the  call  of  the  General  Government,"  said  the  governor,  in  his  message  to  that 
body,  "  Wisconsin  had  sent  to  the  field  on  the  first  day  of  November  last,  exclusive  of  three 
months'  men,  thirty  -  four  regiments  of  infantry,  three  regiments  and  one  company  of  cavalry, 
twelve  batteries  of  light  artillery,  three  batteries  of  heavy  artillery,  and  one  company  of  sharp- 
shooters, making  an  aggregate  of  forty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  men." 

Quite  a  number  of  laws  were  passed  at  this  session  of  the  legislature  relative  to  militar}' 
matters :  three  were  acts  to  authorize  towns,  cities  and  villages  to  raise  money  by  tax  for  the 
payment  of  bounties  to  volunteers;  one  revised,  amended  and  consolidated  all  laws  relative  to 
extra  pay  to  Wisconsin  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  one  provided  for  the  proper 
reception  by  the  State,  of  Wisconsin  volunteers  returning  from  the  field  of  service ;  another 
repealed  the  law  relative  to  allotment  commissioners.  One  was  passed  authorizing  the  gov- 
ernor to  purchase  flags  for  regiments  or  batteries  whose  flags  were  lost  or  destroyed  in  the 
service:  another  was  passed  amending  the  law  suspending  the  sale  of  lands  mortgaged  to  the 
State  or  held  by  volunteers,  so  as  to  apply  to  drafted  men ;  another  provided  for  levying  a  State 
tax  of  $200,000  for  the  support  of  families  of  volunteers.  A  law  was  passed  authorizing  the 
igovernor  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  Wisconsin,  and  appropriated  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose.  Two  other  acts  authorized  the  borrowing  of  money  for  repel- 
ling invasion,  suppressing  insurrection,  and  defending  the  State  in  time  of  war.  One  act  pro- 
liibited  the  taking  of  fees  for  procuring  volunteers'  extra  bounty ;  another  one  defined  the  resi- 
<lence  of  certain  soldiers  from  this  State  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  who  had  received 
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local  bounties  from  towns  other  than  their  proper  places  of  residence. 

At  the  commencement  of  1864,  there  were  recruiting  in  the  State  the  Thirty-fifth  regiment 
of  infantry  and  the  Thirteenth  battery.  The  latter  was  mustered  in  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1863,  and  left  the  State  for  New  Orleans  on  the  28th  of  January,  1864.  In  February',  authority 
was  given  by  the  war  department  to  organize  the  Thirty-sixth  regiment  of  infantry.  On  the 
27th  of  that  month,  the  mustering  in  of  the  Thirty-fifth  was  completed  at  "  Camp  Washburn  " 
— Colonel  Henry  Orff — the  regiment,  one  thousand  and  sixty-six  strong,  leaving  the  State  on  the 
iSth  of  April,  1864,  for  Alexandria,  I^uisiana.  The  other  regiments,  recruited  and  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  1864,  were:  the  Thirty-sixth — Colonel 
Frank  A.  Haskell ;  the  Thirty-seventh— Colonel  Sam  Harriman  ;  the  Thirty-eighth— Colonel 
James  Bintliff;  the  Thirty -ninth  — Colonel  Edwin  L.  Buttrick ;  the  Fortieth  —  Colonel  W. 
Augustus  Ray;  the  Forty-first  —  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  B.  Goodwin;  the  Forty-second — 
Colonel  Ezra  T.  Sprague;  the  Forty-third — Colonel  Amasa  Cobb. 

The  regiments  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  1865  were: 
the  Forty-fourth — Colonel  George  C.  Symes ;  the  Forty-fifth — Colonel  Henry  F.  Belitz;  Forty- 
sixth — Colonel  Frederick  S.  Lovell ;  Forty-seventh — Colonel  George  C.  Ginty  ;  Forty-eighth — 
Colonel  Uri  B.  Pearsall;  Forty-ninth — Colonel  Samuel  Fallows;  Fiftieth — Colonel  John  G. 
Clark;  Fifty-first — Colonel  Leonard  Martin;  Fifty-second — Lieutenant  Colonel  Hiram  J.  Lewis; 
and  Fifty-third — Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  T.  Pugh. 

All  of  the  fifty-three  regiments  of  infantry  raised  in  Wisconsin  during  the  war,  sooner  or 
later  moved  to  the  South  and  were  engaged  there  in  one  way  or  other,  in  aiding  to  suppress  the 
rebellion.     Twelve  of  these  regiments  were  assigned  to  duty  in  the  eastern  division,  which  con- 
stituted the  territory  on   both  sides  of  the  Potomac  and  upon  the  seaboard  from   Baltimore  to 
Savannah.     These  twelve  regiments  were:    the  First  (three  months).  Second,  Third,  Fourth^ 
Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Nineteenth,  Twenty-sixth,  Thirty-sixth,  Thirty-seventh,  and  Thirty-eighth. 
Ten  regiments  were  assigned  to  the  central  division,  including  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Northern 
Alabama,  and  Georgia.     These  ten  were:    the  Tenth,  Twenty-first,  Twenty-second,  Twenty- 
fourth,  Thirtieth,  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty-seventh.     Added 
to  these  was  the  First  (re-organized).     Thirty-one  regiments  were  ordered  to  the  western  division, 
embracing  the  country  west  and  northwest  of  the  central  division.     These  were :    the  Eighth, 
Ninth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth, 
Twentieth,  Twenty-third,  Twenty-fifth,  Twenty-seventh,  Tweitty-eighth,  Twenty-ninth,  Thirty-first, 
Thirty-second,  Thirty-third,  Thirty- fourth.  Thirty-fifth,  Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth,  Forty-first,  Forty- 
second,  Forty-eighth,  Forty-ninth,  Fiftieth,  Fifty-first,  Fifty-second,  and  Fifty-third.     During  the 
war  several  transfers  were  made  from  one  district  to  another.     There  were  taken  from  the  eastern 
division,  the  Third  and  Twenty-sixth,  and  sent  to  the  central  division;    also  the  Fourth,  which 
was  sent  to   the  department  of  the  gulf.     The  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  Seven- 
teenth, Eighteenth,  Twenty-fifth,  Thirtieth,  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-second  were  transferred  from 
^^  western  to  the  central  department. 

The  four  regiments  of  cavelry  were  assigned  to  the  western  division  —  the  First  regiment 
being  afterward  transferred  to  the  central  division.  Of  the  thirteen  batteries  of  light  artillery,  the 
Wnd,  Fourth,  and  Eleventh,  were  assigned  to  the  eastern  division ;  the  First  and  Third,  to 
the  central  division;  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth, 
to  the  western  division.  During  the  war,  the  First  was  transferred  to  the  western  division ;  while 
the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Eighth,  Tenth,  and  Twelfth,  were  transferred  to  the  central  division.  Of  the 
twelve  batteries  of  the  First  regiment  of  heavy  artillery —  "A,"  "E,"  "F,"  "G,"  "H,"  "V* 
*%**"L,"  and  **M,"  were  assigned  to  duty  in  the  eastern  division  ;  "B"  and  "C,"  to  the  central 
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division;    and  "D,"  to  tlie  western  division.     Company  "G,"  First  regiment  Berdan's  sharp* 
shooters,  was  assigned  to  the  eastern  division. 

The  military  officers  of  the  State  for  1865  were  the  same  as  the  previous  year,  except  that 
Brigadier  General  Lund  resigned  his  position  as  quartermaster  general,  James  M.  Lynch  being 
appointed  in  his  place.  The  legislature  of  this  year  met  in  Madison  on  the  nth  of  January. 
"  To  the  calls  of  the  Government  for  troops,"  said  Governor  Lewis,  in  his  message,  "  no  State 
has  responded  with  greater  alacrity  than  has  Wisconsin.  She  has  sent  to  the  field,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  forty-four  regiments  of  infantry,  four  regiments  and  one  company  of 
cavalry,  one  regiment  of  heavy  artillery,  thirteen  batteries  of  light  artillery,  and  one  company  of 
sharpshooters,  making  an  aggregate  (exclusive  of  hundred  day  men)  of  seventy-five  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  men." 

Several  military  laws  were  passed  at  this  session :  one  authorizing  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
to  pay  bounties  to  volunteers;  another,  incorporating  the  Wisconsin  Soldiers'  Home;  two  others, 
amending  the  act  relative  '*  to  the  commencement  and  prosecution  of  civil  actions  against  persons 
in  the  military  service  of  the  country."  One  was  passed  authorizing  the  payment  of  salaries, 
clerk  hire,  and  expenses,  of  the  offices  of  the  adjutant  general  and  quartermaster  general  f^om 
the  war  fund ;  another,  amending  the  act  authorizing  commissioned  officers  to  take  acknowledg- 
ment of  deeds,  affidavits  and  depositions;  another,  amending  the  act  extending  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  soldiers  in  the  field.  One  act  provides  for  correcting  and  completing  the  records  of 
the  adjutant  general's  office,  relative  to  the  military  history  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
several  military  organizations  of  this  State ;  another  fixes  the  salary  of  the  adjutant  general  and 
the  quartermaster  general,  and  their  clerks  and  assistants ;  another  prohibits  volunteer  or  sub- 
stitute brokerage.  One  act  was  passed  supplementary  and  explanatory  of  a  previous  one  of  the 
same  session,  authorizing  towns,  cities,  or  villages,  to  raise  money  to  pay  bounties  to  volunteers ; 
another,  amending  a  law  of  1864,  relating  to  the  relief  of  soldiers'  families;  and  another,  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  State  agencies  for  the  relief  and  care  of  sick,  wounded,  and 
disabled  Wisconsin  soldiers.  There  was  an  act  also  passed,  authorizing  the  borrowing  of  money 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  seven  months,  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  and  defend  the 
State  in  time  of  war, — the  amount  not  to  exceed  $850,000. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1865,  orders  were  received  to  discontinue  recruiting  in  Wisconsin,  and 
to  discharge  all  drafted  men  who  had  not  been  mustered  in.  About  the  first  of  May,  orders 
were  issued  for  the  muster  out  of  all  organizations  whose  term  of  service  would  expire  on  or 
before  the  first  of  the  ensuing  October.  As  a  consequence,  many  Wisconsin  soldiers  were  soon 
on  their  way  home.  State  military  officers  devoted  their  time  to  the  reception  of  returning 
regiments,  to  their  payment  by  the  United  States,  and  to  settling  with  those  who  were  entitled  to 
extra  pay  from  the  State.  Finally,  their  employment  ceased  —  the  last  soldier  was  mustered  out 
— the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  at  an  end.  Wisconsin  had  furnished  to  the  federal  army  during 
the  conflict  over  ninety  thousand  men,  a  considerable  number  more  than  the  several  requisitions 
of  the  General  Government  called  for.  Nearly  eleven  thousand  of  these  were  killed  or  died  of 
wounds  received  in  battle,  or  fell  victims  to  diseases  contracted  in  the  military  service,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  who  died  after  their  discharge,  and  whose  deaths  do  not  appear  upon  the  mili- 
tary records.  Nearly  twelve  million  dollars  were  expended  by  the  State  authorities,  and  the 
people  of  the  several  counties  and  towns  throughout  the  State,  in  their  efforts  to  sustain  the 
National  Government. 

Wisconsin  feels,  as  well  she  may,  proud  of  her  record  made  in  defense  of  national  existence. 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  other  loyal  States  of  the  Union,  she  stood — always  ranking  among 
the  foremost.     From  her  workshops,  her  farms,  her  extensive  pineries,  she  poured  forth  stalwart 
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men,  to  fill  up  the  organizations  which  she  sent  to  the  field.  The  blood  of  these  brave  men 
drenched  almost  every  battle-field  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  Missouri  to 
Georgia.  To  chronicle  the  deeds  and  exploits — the  heroic  achievements — ^the  noble  enthusiasm 
— of  the  various  regiments  and  military  organizations  sent  by  her  to  do  battle  against  the  hydra- 
headed  monster  secession — would  be  a  lengthy  but  pleasant  task*;  but  these  stirring  annals 
belong  to  the  history  of  our  whole  country.  Therein  will  be  told  the  story  which,  to  the  latest 
time  in  the  existence  of  this  republic,  will  be  read  with  wonder  and  astonishment.  But  an  out- 
line of  the  action  of  the  State  authorities  and  their  labors,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  various 
military  organizations,  in  Wisconsin,  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  must  needs 
contain  a  reference  to  other  helps  employed — mostly  incidental,  in  many  cases  wholly  charitable, 
but  none  the  less  efiective :  the  sanitary  operations  of  the  State  during  the  rebellion. 

Foremost  among  the  sanitary  operations  of  Wisconsin  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  was 
the  organization  of  the  surgeon  general's  department  —  to  the  end  that  the  troops  sent  to  the 
field  from  the  State  should  have  a  complete  and  adequate  supply  of  medicine  and  instruments  as 
well  as  an  efficient  medical  staff.  In  1861,  Governor  Randall  introduced  the  practice  of  appoint- 
ing agents  to  travel  with  the  regiments  to  the  field,  who  were  to  take  charge  of  the  sick.  The 
practice  was  not  continued  by  Governor  Harvey.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1862,  an  act  of  the 
legislature  became  a  law  authorizing  the  governor  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
of  Wisconsin,  and  appropriated  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose.  Under  this  law 
several  expeditions  were  sent  out  of  the  State  to  look  after  the  unfortunate  sons  who  were 
suffering  from  disease  or  wounds.  Soldiers'  aid  societies  were  formed  throughout  the  State  soon 
after  the  opening  scenes  of  the.  rebellion.  When  temporary  sanitary  operations  were  no  longer 
a  necessity  in  Wisconsin,  there  followed  two  military  benevolent  institutions  intended  to  be  of  a 
X>ennanent  character :  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Milwaukee,  and  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  at 
Madison.  The  latter,  however,  has  been  discontinued.  The  former,  started  as  a  State  institu- 
tion, is  now  wholly  under  the  direction  and  support  of  the  General  Government. 

Whether  in  the  promptitude  of  her  responses  to  the  calls  made  on  her  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, in  the  courage  or  constancy  of  her  soldiery  in  the  field,  or  in  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  with 
which  her  civil  administration  was  conducted  during  the  trying  period  covered  by  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  Wisconsin  proved  herself  the  peer  of  any  loyal  State. 

TABULAR  STATEMENT. 

We  publish  on  the  following  pages  the  report  of  the  Adjutant  General  at  the  close  of  the  war» 
but  before  all  the  Wisconsin  organizations  had  been  mustered  out.  It  shows  that  85,000  brave  men 
were  ready  to  forsake  home,  friends  and  the  comforts  of  peaceful  avocations,  and  offer  their  lives 
in  defense  of  their  country's  honor.  Twenty-two  out  of  every  hundred  either  died,  were  killed  or 
funded.  Thirteen  out  of  every  hundred  found  a  loldier's  grave,  while  only  60  per  cent  of  them 
'narched  home  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Monuments  may  crumble,  cities  fall  into  decay,  the  tooth 
«f  time  leave  its  impress  on  all  the  works  of  man,  but  the  memory  of  the  gallant  deeds  of  the 
*nny  of  the  Union  in  the  great  war  of  the  rebellion,  in  which  the  sons  of  Wisconsin  bore  so 
conspicuous  a  part,  will  live  in  the  minds  of  men  so  long  as  time  and  civilized  governments  endure. 
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Tenth  Administration. — Lucius  Fairchild,  Governor — 1866-1867. 

The  inauguration  of  the  newly  elected  State  officers  took  place  on  Monday,  January  i, 
1866.  The  legislature,  in  its  nineteenth  regular  session,  convened  on  the  tenth.  H.  D.  Barron 
"was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  The  "  Union  "  and  "  Republican  "  members  were  in  a 
majority  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  "Our  first  duty,"  said  Governor  Fairchild  in  his 
tnessage,  "is  to  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  all  His  mercies  during  the  year  that  is  past." 
■**  The  people  of  no  nation  on  earth,"  he  continued,  "  have  greater  cause  to  be  thankful  than 
have  our  people.  The  enemies  of  the  country  have  been  overthrown  in  battle.  The  war  has 
settled  finally  great  questions  at  issue  between  ourselves."  Among  the  joint  resolutions  passed 
at  this  session  Was  one  submitting  the  question  of  a  constitutional  convention  to  frame  a  new 
•constitution  for  the  State,  to  the  people.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  twelfth  of  April, 
having  been  in  session  ninety-three  days.  At  the  general  election  in  November  of  this  year, 
there  were  elected  to  the  Fortieth  congress :  H.  E.  Paine,  from  the  first  district ;  B.  F.  Hopkins, 
from  the  second ;  Amasa  Cobb,  from  the  third ;  C.  A.  Eldredge,  from  the  fourth ;  Philetus 
Sawyer,  from  the  fifth,  and  C.  C.  Washburn,  from  the  sixth  district.  All  were  republicans 
■except  Eldredge,  who  was  elected  as  a  democrat.  The  proposition  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion was  voted  upon  by  the  people  at  this  election,  but  was  defeated. 

The  twentieth  session  of  the  legislature  commenced  on  the  ninth  of  January,  1867. 
Angus  Cameron  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  The  legislature  was  strongly  "  Repub- 
lican-Union." The  message  of  Governor  Fairchild  was  read  by  him  in  person,  on  the  tenth. 
On  the  twenty-third,  the  two  houses,  in  joint  convention,  elected  Timothy  O.  Howe  United 
States  senator  for  the  term  of  six  years,  commencing  on  the  fourth  of  March  next  ensuing. 
This  legislature  passed  an  act  submitting  to  the  people  at  the  next  Fall  election  an  amendment 
to  section  twenty-one  of  article  four  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  providing  for  paying  a 
salary  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  each  member  of  the  legislature,  instead  of  a  per 
■diem  allowance,  as  previously  given.  A  sine  die  adjournment  took  place  on  the  eleventh  of  April, 
after  a  service  of  ninety-three  days. 

To  provide  for  the  more  efficient  collection  of  license  fees  due  the  State,  an  act,  approved 
•on  the  day  of  adjournment,  authorized  the  governor  to  appoint  an  agent  of  the  treasury,  to 
superintend  and  enforce  the  collection  of  fees  due  for  licenses  fixed  by  law.  This  law  is  still  in 
force,  the  agent  holding  his  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  executive  of  the  State. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  Chief  Justice  Dixoi\  resigned  his  office,  but  was  immediately 
appointed  by  the  governor  to  the  same  position.  At  the  election  in  April  following,  associate 
Justice  Cole  was  re-elected,  without  opposition,  for  six  years  from  the  first  Monday  in  January 
following.  On  the  i6th  of  August,  Associate  Justice  Downer  having  resigned,  Byron  Paine  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  in  his  place. 

The  republican  State  ticket,  in  the  Fall,  was  elected  over  the  democratic — resulting  in  the 
•choice  of  Lucius  Fairchild  for  governor ;  Wyman  Spooner,  for  lieutenant  governor ;  Thomas 
S.  Allen,  Jr.,  secretary  of  state;  William  E.  Smith,  for  state  treasurer;  Charles  R.  Gill,  for 
attorney  general ;  A.  J.  Craig,  for  superintendent  of  public  instruction ;  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk, 
for  bank  comptroller,  and  Henry  Cordier,  for  state  prison  commissioner.  Except  Craig,  all 
these  officers  were  the  former  incumbents.  The  amendment  to  section  21  of  article  4  of  the 
•constitution  of  the  State,  giving  the  members  a  salary  instead  of  a  per  diem  allowance,  was 
adopted  at  this  election.  As  it  now  stands,  each  member  of  the  legislature  receives,  for 
his  services,  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  and  ten  cents  for  every  mile  he 
travels  in  goint;  to  and  returning  from  the  place  of  the  meetings  of  the  legislature,  on  the  most 
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\isual  route.     In  case  of  any  extra  session  of  the  fegislature,  no  additional  compensation  shall 
be  allowed  to  any  member  thereof,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Eleventh  Administration. — Lucius  Faijichild,  Governor  (second  term) — 1868-1869. 

The  Eleventh  Administration  in  Wisconsin  commenced  at  noon  on  the  6th  day  of  January, 
1868.  This  was  the  commencement  of  Governor  Fairchild's  second  term.  On  the  eighth  of 
January,  1868,  began  the  twenty-first  regular  session  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin.  A.  M. 
Thomson  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  Of  the  laws  of  a  general  nature  passed  by  this 
legislature,  was  one  abolishing  the  office  of  bank  comptroller,  transferring  his  duties  to  the 
state  treasurer,  and  another  providing  for  the  establishing  of  libraries  in  the  various  townships 
of  the  State.  A  visible  effect  was  produced  by  the  constitutional  amendment  allowing  members 
a  salary,  in  abreviating  this  session,  though  not  materially  diminishing  the  amount  of  bnsiness 
transacted.     A  sine  die  adjournment  took  place  on  the  sixth  of  March. 

At  the  election  in  April,  1868,  Chief  Justice  Dixon  was  chosen  for  the  unexpired  balance  of 
his  own  term,  ending  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1870.  At  the  same  election,  Byron  Paine 
was  chosen  associate  justice  for  the  unexpired  balance  of  Associate  Justice  Etowner's  term, 
•ending  the  ist  day  of  January,  1872. 

At  the  Fall  election  in  this  year,  republican  electors  were  chosen  over  those  upon  the 
•democratic  ticket,  for  president  and  vice  president ;  and,  as  a  consequence.  Grant  and  Colfax 
received  the  vote  of  Wisconsin.  Of  the  members  elected  at  the  same  time,  to  the  forty-first 
congress,  all  but  one  were  republicans  —  Eldredge  being  a  democrat.  The  successful  ticket 
was :  H.  E.  Paine,  from  the  first  district ;  B.  F.  Hopkins,  from  the  second ;  Amasa  Cobb,  from 
the  third ;  C.  A.  Eldredge,  from  the  fourth ;  Philetus  Sawyer,  from  the  fifth,  and  C.  C.  Washburn, 
from  the  sixth  district.  These  were  all  members,  form  their  respective  districts,  in  the  previous 
•congress — the  only  instance  since  Wisconsin  became  a  State  of  a  re-election  of  all  the  incum- 
bents. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  January,   1869,  began  the  twenty-second  regular  session  of  the  State 
legislature.     A.  M.  Thomson  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.     A  very  important  duty 
imposed  upon  both  houses  was  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator  in  the  place  of  James  R. 
Doolittle.     The  republicans  having  a  majority  in  the  legislature  on  joint  ballot,  the  excitement 
among  the  members  belonging  to  that  party  rose  to  a  high  pitch.     The  candidates  for  nomina- 
lion  were  Matthew  H.  Carpenter  and  C.  C.  Washburn.     The  contest  was,  up  to  that  time, 
unparalleled  in  Wisconsin  for  the  amount  of  personal  interest  manifested.     Both  gentlemen  had 
a  large  lobby  influence  assembled  at  Madison.     (Carpenter  was  successful   before  the  republican 
nominating  convention,  on  the  sixth  ballot.     On  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  the  two  houses 
proceeded  to  ratify  the  nomination  by  electing  him  United  States  senator  for  six  years,  from  the 
Fourth  of  March  following.     One  of  the  most  important  transactions  entered  into  by  the  legis- 
lature of  1869  was  the  ratification  of  the  suffrage  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.     Both  houses  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  eleventh  of  March — a  very  short  session.     At  the 
spring  election,  on  the  6th  of  April,  Luther  S.  Dixon  was  re-elected  without  opposition,  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  for  a   term  of  six  years,  from  the  first  Monday  in  January  next 
-ensuing.     In  the  Fall,  both  democrats  and  republicans  put  a  State  ticket  in  the  field  for  the 
ensuing  election :    the  republicans  were  successful,  electing  Lucius  Fairchild,  governor ;  Thad- 
deus  C.  Pound,  lieutenant  governor;    Llywelyn  Breese,  secretary  of  state;    Henry  Baetz,  state 
treasurer  ;    S.   S.  Barlow,  attorney  general ;     george  F.  Wheeler,  state  prison  commissioner ; 
and  A.  L.  Craig,  superintendent  of  public  instruction.     The  office  of  bank  comptroller  expired 
•on  the  3i8t  day  of  December,   1869,  the  duties  of   the  office  being  transferred  to  the  state 
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treasurer.  . 

At  this  election,  an  amendment  to  sections  5  and  9  of  article  five  of  the  constitution  of 
the  State  was  ratified  and  adopted  by  the  people.  Under  this  amendment,  the  governor 
receives,  during  his  continuance  in  office,  an  annual  compensation  of  five  thousand  dollars,  which 
is  in  full  for  all  traveling  or  other  expenses  incident  to  his  duties.  The  lieutenant  governor 
receives,  during  his  continuance  in  office,  an  annual  compensation  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Twelfth  Administration.— Lucius   Fairchild,  Governor  (third  term) — ^^1870-1871. 

On  the  third  of  January,  1870,  commenced  the  twelfth  administration  in  Wisconsin,  Gov- 
ernor Fairchild  thus  entering  upon  his  third  term  as  chief  executive  of  the  State ;  the  only 
instance  since  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union,  of  the  same  person  being  twice 
re-elected  to  that  office.  It  was  an  emphatic  recognition  of  the  value  of  his  services  in  the 
gubernatorial  chair.  On  the  twelfth  of  January,  the  twenty-third  regular  session  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  commenced  at  Madison.  James  M.  Bingham  was  elected  speaker  of  the- 
assembly.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  month,  Governor  Fairchild  received  official  information 
that  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  war  claim  of  Wisconsin  upon  the  General  Govern- 
ment had  been  audited,  considerable  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  having  the  previous  year 
been .  allowed.  In  the  month  of  March,  an  energetic  effort  was  made  in  the  legislature,  by 
members  from  Milwaukee,  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  from  Madison  to  their  city ;  but 
the  project  was  defeated  by  a  considerable  majority  in  the  assembly  voting  to  postpone  the 
matter  indefinitely.  According  to  section  eight  of  article  one  of  the  constitution,  as  originally 
adopted,  no  person  could  be  held  to  answer  for  a  criminal  offense  unless  on  the  presentment  or 
indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  certain  cases  therein  specified.  The  legislature  of  1869 
proposed  an  amendment  against  the  "  grand  jury  system  **  of  the  constitution,  and  referred  it  to  the 
legislature  of  1870  for  their  approval  or  rejection.  The  latter  took  up  the  proposition  and 
agreed  to  it  by  the  proper  majority,  and  submitted  it  to  the  people  at  the  next  election  for  their 
ratification.  The  situ  die  adjournment  of  both  houses  took  place  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,. 
1870.  On  the  first  day  of  January,  previous,  the  member  of  congress  from  the  second  district 
of  the  State,  B.  F.  Hopkins,  died,  and  David  Atwood,  republican,  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  on  the  fifteenth  of  February  following. 

Early  in  1870,  was  organized  the  "Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters.'*  By 
an  act  of  the  legislature  approved  March  16,  of  that  year,  it  was  incorporated,  having  among  its 
specific  objects,  researches  and  investigations  in  the  various  departments  of  the  material,  meta- 
physical, ethical,  ethnological  and  social  sciences;  a  progressive  and  thorough  scientific  survey 
of  the  State,  with  a  view  of  determining  its  mineral,  agricultural  and  other  resources;  the 
advancement  of  the  useful  arts,  through  the  application  of  science,  and  by  the  encouragement 
of  original  invention;  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  by  means  of  honors  and  prizes 
awarded  to  artists  for  original  works  of  superior  merit;  the  formation  of  scientific,  economical 
and  art  museums ;  the  encouragement  of  philological  and  historical  research ;  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  historic  records,  and  the  formation  of  a  general  library;  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  by  the  publication  of  original  contributions  to  science,  literature  and  the  arts.  The 
academy  has  already  published  three  volumes  of  transactions,  under  authority  of  the  State. 

The  fourth  charitable  institution  established  by  Wisconsin  was  the  "  Northern  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,"  located  at  Oshkosh,  Winnebago  county.  It  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  legis-^ 
lature  approved  March  10,  1870.  The  law  governing  the  admission  of  patients  to  this  hospital 
is  the  same  as  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Hospital. 
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On  the  third  day  of  July,  1870,  A.  J.  Craig,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  died  of 
consumption,  and  Samuel  Fallows  was,  on  the  6th  of  that  mo:ith,  appointed  by  the  governor 
to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  his  death.  The  census  taken  this  year  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, showed  the  population  of  Wisconsin  to  be  over  one  million  sixty-four  thousand.  At  the 
Fall  election  for  members  to  the  forty-second  congress,  Alexander  Mitchell  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  first  district;  G.  W.  Hazelton,  the  second;  J.  A.  Barber,  the  third;  C.  A. 
Eldredge,  the  fourth;  Philetus  Sawyer,  the  fifth;  and  J.  M.  Rusk,  the  sixth  district.  Mitchell 
•and  Eldredge  were  democrats;  the  residue  were  republicans.  The  amendment  to  section  8,  of 
article  7  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  abolishing  the  grand  jury  system  was  ratified  by  a 
large  majority.  Under  it,  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  criminal  offense  without  due 
process  of  law,  and  no  person,  for  the  same  offense,  shall  be  put  twice  in  jeopardy  of  punishment, 
nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself.  All  persons  shall, 
before  conviction,  be  bailable  by  sufficient  sureties,  except  for  capital  offenses  when  the  proof  is 
evident  and  the  presumption  great ;  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended  unless,  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

Governor  Fairchild,  in  his  last  annual  rnessage  to  the  legislature,  delivered  to  that  body  at 
its  twenty-fourth  regular  session  beginning  on  the  eleventh  of  January,  187 1,  said  that  Wisconsin 
State  polity  was  so  wisely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  so  favorable  to  the  growth, 
and  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  as  to  require  but  few  changes  at  the  hands  of  the  legisla-' 
ture,  and  those  rather  of  detail  than  of  system.  At  the  commencement  of  this  session,  William 
E.  Smith  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  A  very  carefully- perfected  measure  of  this 
legislature  was  one  providing  for  the  trial  of  criihinal  offenses  on  information,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  Grand  Jury.  A  state  commissioner  of  immigration,  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  was 
provided  for.  Both  bodies  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March.  On  the  thirteenth 
•of  January  preceding,  Associate  Justice  Byron  Paine,  of  the  supreme  court,  died ;  whereupon 
the  governor,  on  the  20th  of  the  Same  month,  appointed  in  his  place,  until  the  Spring  election 
should  be  held,  William  Penn  Lyon.  The  latter,  at  the  election  in  April,  was  chosen  by  the 
people  to  serve  the  unexpired  time  of  Associate  Justice  Paine,  ending  the  first  Monday  of  Jan- 
uary, 1873,  and  for  a  full  term  of  six  years  from  the  same  date.  On  the  3d  of  April,  Ole  C. 
Johnson  was  appointed  by  the  governor  state  commissioner  of  immigration,  to  serve  until  his 
-successor  at  the  next  general  election  could  be  chosen  by  the  people.  To  the  end  that  the 
•administration  of  public  charity  and  correction  should  thereafter  be  conducted  upon  sound 
principles  of  economy,  justice  and  humanity,  and  that  the  relations  existing  between  the  State 
and  its  dependent  and  criminal  classes  might  be  better  understood,  there  was,  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  approved  March  23,  187 1,  a  "state  board  of  charities  and  reform'*  created  —  to 
-consist  of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  duties  of  the  members 
being  to  investigate  and  supervise  the  whole  system  of  charitable  and  correctional  institutions 
supported  by  the  State  or  receiving  aid  from  the  State  treasury,  and  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
December  in  each  year  to  report  their  proceedings  to  the  executive  of  the  State.  This  board 
was  thereafter  duly  organized  and  its  members  have  since  reported  annually  to  the  governor 
their  proceedings  and  the  amount  of  their  expenses,  as  required  by  law. 

The  "Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society,*'  although  previously  organized,  first  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Wisconsin  Fruit  Growers' Association,"  was  not  incorporated  until  the  24th  of 
March,  1871 — the  object  of  the  society  being  to  improve  the  condition  of  horticulture,  rural 
adornment  and  landscape  gardening.  By  a  law  of  1868,  provision  was  made  for  the  publication 
of  the  society's  transactions  in  connection  with  the  State  agricultural  society ;  but  by  the  act 
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of  187 1,  this  law  was  repealed  and  an  appropriation  made  for  their  yearly  publication  in  separate- 
form;  resulting  in  the  issuing,  up  to  the  present  time,  of  seven  volumes,  The  society  holda. 
annu£ll  meetings  at  Madison. 

At  the  November  election  both  republicans  and  democrats  had  a  full  ticket  for  the  suffrages^ 
of  the  people.     The  republicans  were  successful,  electing  for  governor,  C.  C.  Washburn ;    M,  H^ 
Pettitt,  for  lieutenant  governor ;    Llywelyn  Breese,  for  secretary  of  state  ;   Henry  Baetz,  for  state 
treasurer;   Samuel  Fallows,  for  superintendent  of  public  instruction  ;   S.  S.  Barlow,  for  attorneys 
general ;    G.  F.  Wheeler,  for  state  prison  commissioner ;   and  O.  C.  Johnson,  for  state  commis-^ 
sioner  of  immigration.     At  this  election  an  amendment  to  article  four  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State  was  ratified  and  adopted  by  the  people.     As  it  now  stands,  the  legislature  is  prohibited 
from  enacting  any  special  or  private  laws  in  the  following  cases  :     1st.  For  changing  the  names  of 
persons  or  constituting  one  person  the  heir-at-law  of  another.     2d.  For  laying  out,  opening,  or 
altering  highways,  except  in  cases  of  State  roads  extending  into  more  than  one  county,  and  mili- 
tary  roads  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  which  lands  may  be  granted  by  congress.     3d.  For 
authorizing  persons  to  keep  ferries  across  streams,  at  points  wholly  within  this  State.     4th.  For 
authorizing  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  real  or  personal  property  of  minors  or  others  under  disability. 
5th.  For  locating  or  changing  any  county  seat.     6th.  For  assessment  or  collection  of  taxes  or  for 
extending  the  time  for  the  collection  thereof.     7th.  For  granting  corporate  powers  or  privileges^, 
except  to  cities.     8th.  For  authorizing  the  apportionment  of  any  part  of  the  school  fund.     9th. 
For  incorporating  any  town  or  village,  or  to  amend  the  charter  thereof.     The  legislature  shall 
provide  general  laws  for  the  transaction  of  any  business  that  may  be  prohibited  in  the  foregoing 
cases,  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  uniform  in  their  operation  throughout  the  State. 

Industrially  considered,  the  year  187 1  had  but  little  to  distinguish  it  from  the  average  of 
previous  years  in  the  State,  except  that  the  late  frosts  of  Spring  and  the  drouth  of  Summer  dimin-^ 
ished  somewhat  the  yield  of  certain  crops.  With  the  exception  of  slight  showers  of  only  an  hour 
or  two's  duration,  in  the  month  of  September,  no  rain  fell  in  Wisconsin  from  the  eighth  of  July  to 
the  ninth  of  October — a  period  of  three  months.  The  consequence  was  a  most  calamitous  event 
which  will  render  the  year  187 1  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

The  great  drouth  of  the  Summer  and  Fall  dried  up  the  streams  and  swamps  in  Northern 
Wisconsin.  In  the  forests,  the  fallen  leaves  and  underbrush  which  covered  the  ground  became 
very  ignitable.  The  ground  itself,  especially  in  cases  of  alluvial  or  bottom  lands,  was  so  dry  and 
parched  as  to  burn  readily  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  For  many  days  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  week  in  October  fires  swept  through  the  timbered  country,  and  in  some 
instances  over  prairies  and  "  openings."  Farmers,  saw-mill  owners,  railroad  men  and  all  others- 
interested  in  exposed  property,  labored  day  and  night  in  contending  against  the  advance  of 
devouring  fires,  which  were  destroying,  notwithstanding  the  ceaseless  energies  of  the  people,  an 
occasional  mill  or  house  and  sweeping  off,  here  and  there,  fences,  haystacks  and  barns.  Over  the 
counties  lying  upon  Green  bay  and  a  portion  of  those  contiguous  thereto  on  the  south,  southwest 
and  west,  hung  a  general  gloom.  No  rain  came.  All  energies  were  exhausted  from  '*  fighting 
fire."  The  atmosphere  was  every  where  permeated  with  smoke.  The  waters  of  the  bay  and 
even  Lake  Michigan,  in  places,  were  so  enveloped  as  to  render  navigation  difficult  and  in  some 
instances  dangerous.  It  finally  became  very  difficult  to  travel  upon  highways  and  on  railroads. 
Time  drew  on— but  there  came  no  rain.  The  ground  in  very  many  places  was  burned  over.. 
Persons  sought  refuge — some  in  excavations  in  the  earth,  others  in  wells. 

The  counties  of  Oconto,  Brown,  Kewaunee,  Door,  Manitowoc,  Outagamie  and  Shawana 
were  all  more  or  less  swept  by  this  besom  of  destruction  ;  but  in  Oconto  county,  and  for  some 
distance  into  Menomonee  county,  Michigan,  across  the  Menomonee  river,  on  the  west  shore  of 
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the  bay  and  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  peninsula, — that  is,  the  territory 
lying  between  the  bay  and  Lake  Michigan, — the  fires  were  the  most  devastating.  The  first  week 
in  October  passed ;  then  came  an  actual  whirlwind  of  fire — ten  or  more  miles  in  width  and  of 
indefinite  length.  The  manner  of  its  progress  was  extraordinary.  It  destroyed  a  vast  amount  of 
property  and  many  lives.  It  has  been  described  as  a  tempestuous  sea  of  fiame,  accompanied  by 
a  most  violent  hurricane,  which  multiplied  the  force  of  the  destructive  element.  Forests,  farni 
improvements  and  entire  villages  were  consumed.  Men,  women  and  children  perished — awfully 
perished.  Even  those  who  fled  and  sought  refuge  from  the  fire  in  cleared  fields,  in  swamps,, 
lakes  and  rivers,  found,  many  of  them,  no  safety  there,  but  were  burned  to  death  or  died  of  suf' 
focation. 

This  dreadful  and  consuming  fire  was  heralded  by  a  sound  likened  to  that  of  a  railroad 
train  —  to  the  roar  of  a  waterfall  —  to  the  noise  of  a  battle  at  a  distance.  Not  human  beings 
only,  but  horses,  oxen,  cows,  dogs,  swine  —  every  thing  that  had  life  —  ran  to  escape  the  impend- 
ing  destruction.  The  smoke  was  suflbcating  and  blinding  ;  the  roar  of  the  tempest  deafening ; 
the  atmosphere  scorching.  Children  were  separated  from  their  parents,  and  trampled  upon  by 
crazed  beasts.  Husbands  and  wives  rushed  in  wild  dismay,  they  knew  not  where.  Death  rode 
triumphantly  upon  that  devastating,  fiery  flood.  More  than  one  thousand  men,  women  and, 
children  perished.  More  than  three  thousand  were  rendered  destitute — utterly  beggared. 
Mothers  were  left  with  fatherless  children  ;  fathers  with  motherless  children.  Every  where  were: 
homeless  orphans.  All  around  lay  suflering,  helpless  humanity,  burned  and  maimed.  Such  was. 
the  sickening  spectacle  after  the  impetuous  and  irresistible  wave  of  fire  swept  over  that  portion 
of  the  State.  This  appalling  calamity  happened  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  October.  The  loss  of 
property  has  been  estimated  at  four  million  dollars. 

At  the  tidings  of  this  fearful  visitation,  Governor  Fairchild  hastened  to  the  burnt  district,  to 
assist,  as  much  as  was  in  his  power,  the  distressed  sufl'erers.  He  issued,  on  the  13th  of  the 
month,  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin,  for  aid.  It  was  promptly  responded  ta 
from  all  portions  of  the  State  outside  the  devastated  region.  Liberal  contributions  in  money, 
clothing  and  provisions  were  sent  —  some  from  other  States,  and  even  from  foreign  countries. 
Northwestern  Wisconsin  also  suflered  severely,  during  these  months  of  drouth,  from  large  fires, 

A  compilation  of  the  public  statutes  of  Wisconsm  was  prepared  during  the  year  187 1,  by 
David  Tayor,  and  published  in  two  volumes,  generally  known  as  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1871, 
It  was  wholly  a  private  undertaking ;  but  the  legislature  authorized  the  secretary  of  state  to. 
purchase  five  hundred  copies  for  the  use  of  the  State,  at  its  regular  session  in  1872. 

Thirteenth  Administration.  —  C.  C.  Washburn,  Governor — 1872-1873. 

The  thirteenth  gubernatorial  administration  in  Wisconsin  commenced  on  Monday,  January 
I,  1872.  The  only  changeis  made,  in  the  present  administration  from  ^the  previous  one,  were  ii)» 
the  oflices  of  governor  and  lieutenant  governor. 

The  twenty-fifth  regular  session  of  the  legislature  began  on  the  loth  of  January,  with  a 
republican  majority  in  both  houses.  Daniel  Hall  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  Thq^ 
next  day  the  governor  delivered  to  a  joint  convention  of  the  legislature  his  first  annual  message 
—  a  lengthy  document,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  general  condition  of  State  aflairs.  The  recent 
great  conflagrations  were  referred  to,  and  relief  suggested.  The  work  of  this  session  of  the  Leg-, 
islature  was  peculiarly  difficult,  owing  to  the  many  general  laws  which  the  last  constitutional 
amendment  made  necessary.  The  apportionment  of  the  State  into  new  congressional  districts, 
was  another  perplexing  and  onerous  task.  Eight  districts  were  formed  instead  of  six,  as  at  the- 
commencementof  the  last  decade.     By  this,  the  fourth  congressional  apportionment,  each  district. 
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elects  one  member.  The  first  district  consists  of  the  counties  of  Rock,  Racine,  Kenosha,  Wal- 
worth, and  Waukesha;  the  second,  of  Jefferson,  Dane,  Sauk,  and  Columbia;  the  thirds  of  Grant, 
towa,  LaFayette,  Green,  Richland,  and  Crawford  ;  the  fourth,  of  Milwaukee,  Ozaukee,  and  Wash- 
ington ;  the  fifth,  of  Dodge,  Fond  du  Lac,  Sheboygan  and  Manitowoc ;  the  sixth,  of  Green  Lake, 
Waushara,  Waupaca,  Outagamie,  Winnebago,  Calumet,  Brown,  Kewaunee  and  Door ;  the  sev- 
enth, of  Vernon,  La  Crosse,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Trempealeau,  Buffalo,  Pepin,  Pierce,  St.  Croix,  Eau 
Claire,  and  Clark ;  the  eighth,  of  Oconto,  Shawano,  Portage,  Wood,  Juneau,  Adams,  Marquette, 
Marathon,  Dunn,  Chippewa,  Barron,  Polk,  Burnett,  Bayfield,  Douglas,  and  Ashland.  To  this 
district  have  since  been  added  the  new  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Taylor. 

After  a  session  of  seventy-seven  days,  the  legislature  finished  its  work,  adjourning  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  March.  At  the  ensuing  November  election,  the  republican  ticket  for  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  of  the  United  States  was  successful.  The  ten  electors  chosen  cast  their 
votes  in  the  electoral  college  for  Grant  and  Wilson.  In  the  eight  congressional  districts,  six 
t-epublicans  and  two  democrats  were  elected  to  the  forty-third  congress;  the  last  mentioned 
from  the  fourth  and  fifth  districts.  C.  G.  Williams  represented  the  first  district ;  G.  W.  Hazel- 
ton  the  second;  J.  Allen  Barber  the  third ;  Alexander  Mitchell  the  fourth ;  C.  A.  Eldredge  the 
fifth ;  Philetus  Sawyer  the  sixth ;  J.  M.  Rusk  the  seventh  ;  and  A.  G.  McDill  the  eighth  district. 

Throughout  Wisconsin,  as  in  all  portions  of  the  Union  outside  the  State,  a  singular  pesti- 
lence prevailed  among  horses  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1872,  very  few  escap- 
ing. Horses  kept  in  warm,  well  ventilated  stables,  avoiding  currents  of  air,  with  little  or  no 
medicine,  and  fed  upon  nutritious  and  laxative  food,  soon  recovered.  Although  but  few  died, 
yet  the  loss  to  the  State  was  considerable,  especially  in  villages  and  cities,  resulting  from  the  diffi- 
culty to  substitute  other  animals  in  the  place  of  the  horse  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease. 

The  twenty-sixth  regular  session  of  the  State  legislature  commenced  on  the  eighth  day  of 
January,  1873,  with  a  republican  majority  in  both  hduses.  Henry  D.  Barron  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  assembly.  On  the  ninth.  Governor  Washburn's  message  —  his  second  annual 
one  —  was  delivered  to  the  two  houses.  It  opened  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  abundant  returns 
from  agricultural  pursuits,  to  the  developments  of  the  industries  of  the  state,  to  the  advance  in 
tnanufacturing,  to  the  rapid  extension  in  railways,  and  to  the  general  and  satisfactory  progress  in 
education,  throughout  Wisconsin.  He  followed  with  several  recommendations — claiming  that 
'*many  vast  and  overshadowing  corporations  in  the  United  States  are  justly  a  source  of  alarm," 
and  that  "  the  legislature  can  not  scan  too  closely  every  measure  that  should  come  before  it 
Vhich  proposed  to  give  additional  rights  and  privileges  to  the  railways  of  the  state."  He  also 
recommended  that  the  '*  granting  of  passes  to  the  class  of  state  officials  who,  through  their  public 
office,  have  power  to  confer  or  withhold  benefits  to  a  railroad  company,  be  prohibited."  The 
tnessage  was  favorably  commented  upon  by  the  press  of  the  state,  of  all  parties.  "  If  Governor 
Washburn,"  says  one  of  the  opposition  papers  of  his  administration,  "  is  not  a  great  statesman, 
he  is  certainly  not  a  small  politician."  One  of  the  first  measures  of  this  legislature  was  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  senator,  to  fill  the  place  of  Timothy  O.  Howe,  whose  term  of  office  would 
expire  on  the  fourth  of  March  next  ensuing  On  the  twenty-second  of  January  the  two  houses 
met  in  joint  convention,  when  it  was  announced  that  by  the  previous  action  of  the  senate  and 
assembly,  Timothy  O.  Howe  was  again  elected  to  that  office  for  the  term  of  six  years.  On  the 
twentieth  of  March,  the  legislature  adjourned  sine  du^  after  a  session  of  seventy-two  days. 

Milton  H.  Pettiti,  the  lieutenant  governor,  died  on  the  23d  day  of  March  following  the 
-adjournment.  By  this  sudden  and  unexpected  death,  the  State  lost  an  upright  and  conscientious 
public  officer. 
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Among  the  important  acts  passed  by  this  legislature  was  one  providing  for  a  geological  sur- 
vey of  the  State,  to  be  begun  in  Ashland  and  Douglas  counties,  and  completed  within  four  years, 
Tjy  a  chief  geologist  and  four  assistants,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  appropriating  for  the 
work  an  annual  payment  of  thirteen  thousand  dollars.     An  act  providing  for  a  geological  survey, 
^f  the  State,  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  approved  March  25,  1853,  authorized  the  governor  to 
appoint  a  state  geologist,  who  was  to  select  a  suitable  person  as  assistant  geologist.     Their 
•duties  were  to  make  a  geological  and  mineralogical  survey  of  the  State.     Under  this  law  Edward 
Daniels,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1853,  was  appointed  state  geologist,  superseded  on  the  12th 
day  of  August,  1854,  by  James  G.  Percival,  who  died  in  office  on  the  2d  of  May,  1856,  at  Hazel 
Green.     By  an  act  approved   March  3,  1857,  James  Hall,  EzraCarr  and  Edward  Daniels  were 
appointed  by  the  legislature  geological  commissioners.     By  an  act  approved  April  2,  r86o.  Hall 
vas  made  principal  of  the  commission.     The  survey  was  interrupted  by  a  repeal,  March  21, 1862, 
of    previous  laws  promoting  it.     However,  to  complete  the  survey,  the  matter  was  reinstated  by 
the  act  of  this  legislature,  approved  March  29,  the  governor,  under  that  act,  appointing  as  chief 
geologist  Increase  A.  Lapham,  April  10,  1873. 

Another  act  changed  the  management  of  the  state  prison  —  providing  for  the  appointment 
\)y  the  governor  of  three  directors;  one  for  two  years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one  for  six  years, 
in  place  of  a  state  prison  commissioner,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  people  every^  two  years, 
nlong  with  other  officers  of  the  State. 

At  the  Spring  election,  Orsamus  Cole,  who  had  been  eighteen  years  upon  the  bench,  was 
re-elected,  without  opposition,  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  for  a  term  of  six  years 
from  the  first  Monday  in  January  following.  The  two  tickets  in  the  field  at  the  Fall  election 
''fere  the  republican  and  the  people's  reform.  The  latter  was  successful ;  the  political  scepter 
passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  republicans,  after  a  supremacy  in  the  State  continuing  unbroken 
^ince  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  administration,  when  A.  W.  Randall  (governor  for  a  second 
^erm)  and  the  residue  of  the  State  officers  were  elected  —  all  republicans. 

The  general  success  among  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  throughout  the  state  during  the  year, 
notwithstanding  "the crisis,"  was  marked  and  satisfactory;  but  the  financial  disturbances  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  Fall  and  the  first  part  of  the  Winter,  resulted  in  a  general  depreciation  of 
prices. 

Fourteenth  Administration.  —  William  R.  Taylor,  Governor — 1874-75. 

The  fourteenth  administration  of  Wisconsin  commenced  at  noon  on  Monday,  the  fifth  day 
■of  January,  1874,  by  the  inauguration  of  William  R.  Taylor  as  governor;  Charles  D.  Parker, 
lieutenant  governor;  Peter  Doyle,  secretary  of  state;  Ferdinand  Kuehn,  state  treasurer; 
A.  Scott  Sloan,  attorney  general;  Edward  Searing,  superinte;ndent  of  public  instruction; 
^nd  Martin  J.  Argard,  state  commissioner  of  immigration.  These  officers  were  not 
elected  by  any  distinctive  political  party  as  such,  but  as  the  representatives  of  a  new 
political  organization,  including  "  all  Democrats,  Liberal  Republicans,  and  other  electors 
"Of  Wisconsin,  friendly  to  genuine  reform  through  equal  and  impartial  legislation,  honesty 
in  office,  and  rigid  economy  in  the  administration  of  affairs."  Among  the  marked  characteristics 
^f  the  platform  agreed  upon  by  the  convention  nominating  the  above-mentioned  ticket  was  a 
^declaration  by  the  members  that  they  would  "  vote  for  no  candidate  for  office  whose  nomination 
IS  the  fruit  of  his  own  importunity,  or  of  a  corrupt  combination  among  partisan  leaders  ;" 
another,  "  that  the  sovereignty  of  th^  State  over  corporations  of  its  own  creation  shall  be  sacredly 
respected,  to  the  full  extent  of  protecting  the  people  against  every  form  of  monopoly  or  extor- 
^ion,"  not  denying,  however,  an  encouragement  to  wholesome  enterprise  on  the  part  of  aggre- 
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gated  capital — this  "  plank  "  having  special  reference  to  a  long  series  of  alleged  grievances 
assumed  to  have  been  endured  by  the  people  on  account  of  discriminations  in  railroad  charges 
and  a  consequent  burdensome  taxation  upon  labor — especially  upon  the  agricultural  industry  of 
the  State. 

The  twenty-seventh  regular  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  commenced  at  Madison  on 
the  fourteenth  of  January.  The  two  houses  were  politically  antagonistic  in  their  majorities ;  the 
senate  was  republican,  while  the  assembly  had  a  ^'  reform "  majority.  In  the  latter  branchy 
Gabriel  Bouck  was  elected  speaker.  Governor  Taylor,  on  the  fifteenth,  met  the  legislature  in 
joint  convention  and  delivered  his  message.  "  An  era,"  said  he,  "of  apparent  prosperity  without 
parallel  in  the  previous  history  of  the  nation,  has  been  succeeded  by  financial  reverses  affecting 
all  classes  of  industry,  and  largely  modifying  the  standard  of  values."  "Accompanying  these 
financial  disturbances,"  added  the  governor,  "  has  come  an  imperative  demand  from  the  people 
for  a  purer  political  morality,  a  more  equitable  apportionment  of  the  burdens  and  blessings  of 
government,  and  a  more  rigid  economy  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs." 

Among  the  important  acts  passed  by  this  legislature  was  one  generally  known  as  the 
"  Potter  Law,"  from  the  circumstance  of  the  bill  being  introduced  by  Robert  L.  D,  Potter,  sen- 
ator, representing  the  twenty-fifth  senatorial  district  of  the  state.  The  railroad  companies  for 
a  number  of  years  had,  as  before  intimated,  been  complained  of  by  the  people,  who  charged  them 
with  unjust  discriminations  and  exorbitantly  high  rates  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
merchandize.  All  the  railroad  charters  were  granted  by  acts  at  different  times  of  the  State  leg<> 
islature,  under  the  constitution  which  declares  that  "  corporations  may  be  formed  under  general 
laws,  but  shall  not  be  created  by  a  special  act,  exeept  for  municipal  purposes  and  in  cases 
where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  legislature,  the  objects  of  the  corporations  can  not  be  attained 
under  general  laws.  All  general  laws,  or  special  acts,  enacted  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  may  be  altered  or  repealed  by  the  legislature  at  any  time  after  their  passage."  The 
complaints  of  the  people  seem  to  have  remained  unheeded,  resulting  in  the  passage  of  the 
"  Potter  Law."  This  law  limited  the  compensation  for  the  transportation  of  passengers,  classi- 
fied freight,  and  regulated  prices  for  its  transportation  within  the  State.  It  also  required  the 
governor  on  or  before  the  first  of  May,  1874,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  to  appoint 
three  railroad  commissioners;  one  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  three  years^ 
whose  terms  of  office  should  commence  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May,  and  that  the  governor^ 
thereafter,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  of  each  year,  should  appoint  one  commissioner  for  three 
years.  Under  this  law,  the  governor  appointed  J.  H.  Osborn,  for  three  years;  George  H,  Paul» 
for  two  years ;  and  J.  W.  Hoyt,  for  one  year.  Under  executive  direction,  this  commission  inau«. 
gurated  its  labors  by  compiling,  classifying,  and  putting  into  convenient  form  for  public  use  for 
the  first  time,  all  the  railroad  legislation  of  the  State. 

At  the  outset  the  two  chief  railroad  corporations  of  the  State — the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul,  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern — served  formal  notice  upon  the  governor  of  Wis- 
consin that  they  would  not  respect  the  provisions  of  the  new  railroad  law.  Under  his  oath  of 
office,  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  State,  it  was  the  duty  of  Governor  Taylor  to  expedite 
all  such  measures  as  should  be  resolved  upon  by  the  legislature,  and  to  take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed.  No  alternative,  therefore,  was  le^t  the  chief  executive  but  to  enforce  the 
law  by  all  the  means  placed  in  his  hands  for  that  purpose.  He  promptly  responded  to  the  noti- 
fication of  the  railroad  companies  by  a  proclamation,  dated  May  i,  1874,  in  which  he  enjoined 
compliance  with  the  statute,  declaring  that  all  the  functions  of  his  office  would  be  exercised  in 
faithfully  executing  the  laws,  and  invoking  the  aid  of  all  good  citizens  thereto.  "  The  law  of  the 
land,"  said  Governor  Taylor,  "must  be  respected  and  obeyed."    "While  none,"  continued  he^ 
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"  are  so  weak  as  to  be  without  its  protection,  none  are  so  strong  as  to  be  above  its  restraints.  IF 
provisions  of  the  law  be  deemed  oppressive,  resistance  to  its  mandates  will  not  abate,  but  rather 
multiply  the  anticipated  evils."  **It  is  the  right,"  he  added,  "of  all  to  test  its  validity  throaghi 
the  constituted  channels,  but  with  that  right  is  coupled  the  duty  of  yielding  a  general  obedience 
to  its  requirements  until  it  has  been  pronounced  invalid  by  competent  authority." 

The  railroad  companies  claimed  not  merely  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law,  but  tbat  its 
enforcement  would  bankrupt  the  companies^  and  suspend  the  operation  of  their  lines.  The 
governor,  in  reply,  pleaded  the  inviolability  of  his  oath  of  office  and  his  pledged  faith  to  the  people^ 
The  result  was  an  appeal  to  the  courts,  in  which  the  State,  under  the  direction  of  its  gpvemor^ 
was  compelled  to  confront  an  array  of  the  most  formidable  legal  talent  of  the  country.  Uponi 
the  result  in  Wisconsin  depended  the  vitality  of  much  similar  legislation  in  neig^bcMring  States^ 
and  Governor  Taylor  and  his  associate  representatives  of  State  authority  were  thus  coaipelledi 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  controversy  of  national  extent  and  consequence.  The  contention  extendedi 
both  to  State  and  United  States  courts,  the  main  question  involved  being  the  cooslkutionai 
power  of  the  State  over  corporations  of  its  own  creation.  In  all  respects,  the  State  was  fully 
sustained  in  its  position,  and,  ultimately,  judgments  were  rendered  against  the  o>ffpcM:atioQs  it* 
all  the  State  and  federal  courts,  including  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,,  and  estab- 
lishing finally  the  complete  and  absolute  power  of  the  people,  through  the  legi slat ure^ta  modify 
or  altogether  repeal  the  charters  of  corporations. 

Another  act  of  the  session  of  1874  abolished  the  office  of  State  commissioner  of  nvmigra* 
tion,  "on  and  after"  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1876.  The  legislature  adjouorned  osx  the 
twelfth  of  March,  1874,  after  a  session  of  fifty-eight  days. 

The  office  of  state  prison  commissioner  having., by  operation  of  law,  become  vacant  on  the 
fifth  day  of  January,  1874,  the  governor,  on  the  twenty-third  of  that  month,  appointed  for  State 
prison  directors,  Joel  Rich,  for  two  years ;  William  E.  Smith,  for  four  years ;  and  Nelsftn  Devey^ 
for  six  years :  these  to  take  the  place  of  that  officer. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  June,  Chief  Justice  Dixon,  whose  term  of  office  would  have  cxgixcd  oa 
the  first  Monday  in  January,  1876,  resigned  his  seat  upon  the  bench  of  the  supreme  courty. 
Governor  Taylor  appointing  Edward  G.  Ryan  in  his  place  until  his  successor  should  be  elected 
and  qualified.  At  the  November  election  of  this  year,  the  members  chosen  to  the  forty-fourtl^ 
congress  were  —  Charles  G.  Williams,  from  the  first  district;  Lucian  B.  Caswell,  from  the, 
second;  Henry  S.  Magoon,  from  the  third ;  William  Pitt  Lynde,  from  the  fourth;  Samuel  D^ 
Burchard,  from  the  fifth;  A.  M.  Kimball,  from  the  sixth;  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  frouk  the  seventh^ 
and  George  W.  Cate,  from  the  eighth  district.  Lynde,  Burchard  and  Cate  were  "reform;"  the 
residue  were  republican. 

At  the  same  election,  an  amendment  to  section  3  of  article  1 1  of  the  constitutiao  of  the 
Staie  was  duly  ratified  and  adopted  by  the  people.  Under  this  section,  as  it  now  stands,  it  is- 
the  duty  of  the  legislature,  and  they  are  by  it  empowered,  to  provide  for  the  org3Qization  of 
cities  and  incorporated  villages,  and  to  restrict  their  power  of  taxation,  assessment,  borrowing; 
money,  contracting  debts,  and  loaning  their  credit,  so  as  to  prevent  abuses  in  assessments  and: 
taxation,  and  in  contracting  debts,  by  such  municipal  corporations.  No  county,  ctty*  tewn,, 
village,  school  district,  or  other  municipal  corporation,  shall  be  allowed  to  become  indelxOsd  ini 
any  manner,  or  for  any  purpose,  to  any  amount,  including  existing  indebtedness  in  the  agg^iegate^ 
exceeding  five  per  centum  on  the  value  of  the  taxable  property  therein,  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
last  assessment  for  State  and  county  taxes  previous  to  the  incurring  of  such  indebtedness;.  Any 
county,  city,  town,  village,  school  district,  or  other  municipal  corporation,  incurring  aaj  indebt- 
edness as  aforesaid,  shall,  before,  or  at  the  time  of  doing  so,  provide  for  the  collection  of  a  direct 
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annual  tax  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  such  debt  as  it  falls  due,  and  also  to  pay  and  discharge 
the  principal  thereof  within  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  contracting  the  same. 

In  1872,  the  first  appropriation  for  fish  culture  in  Wisconsin  was  made  by  the  legislature, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  United  States  commissioner  of  fisheries.  In  1874,  a  further  sum 
was  appropriated,  and  the  governor  of  the  State  authorized  to  appoint  three  commissioners, 
whose  duties  were,  upon  receiving  any  spawn  or  fish,  by  or  through  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  fish  and  fisheries,  to  immediately  place  such  spawn  in  the  care  of  responsible  pisci- 
culturists of  the  State,  to  be  hatched  and  distributed  in  the  different  waters  in  and  surrounding 
AV^isconsin.  Two  more  members  have  since  been  added  by  law  to  the  commission ;  their  labors 
have  been  much  extended,  and  liberal  appropriations  made  to  further  the  object  they  have  in 
view — with  flattering  prospects  of  their  finally  being  able  to  stock  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the 
State  with  the  best  varieties  of  food  fish. 

The  year  1874,  in  Wisconsin,  was  characterized  as  one  of  general  prosperity  among  farmers, 
excepting  the  growers  of  wheat.  The  crop  of  that  cereal  was  light,  and,  in  places,  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  chinch-bug.  As  a  consequence,  considerable  depression  existed  in  business  in 
the  wheat-growing  districts.  Trade  and  commerce  continued  throughout  the  year  at  a  low  ebb, 
the  direct  result  of  the  monetary  crisis  of  1873. 

The  legislature  commenced  its  twenty-eighth  regular  session  on  the  thirteenth  of  January, 
1875,  with  a  republican  majority  in  both  houses.  F.  W.  Horn  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
assembly.  The  governor  delivered  his  message  in  person,  on  the  fourteenth,  to  the  two  houses. 
"  Thanking  God  for  all  His  mercies,"  are  his  opening  words,  "  I  congratulate  you  that  order  and 
peace  reign  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  State.  Our  material  prosperity  has  not 
fulfilled  our  anticipations.  But  let  us  remember  that  we  bear  no  burden  of  financial  depression 
not  comnion  to  all  the  States,  and  that  the  penalties  of  folly  are  the  foundation  of  wisdom."  In 
regard  to  the  "  Potter  Law,"  the  governor  said,  "  It  is  not  my  opinion  that  this  law  expressed  the 
best  judgment  of  the  legislature  which  enacted  it.  While  the  general  principles  upon  which  it 
is  founded  command  our  unqualified  approbation,  and  can  never  be  surrendered,  it  must  be 

conceded  that  the  law  is  defective  in  some  of  its  details The  great  object  sought  to  be 

accomplished  by  our  people,** continued  the  speaker,  "is  not  the  management  of  railroad  property 
by  themselves,  but  to  prevent  its  mismanagement  by  others."  Concerning  the  charge  that 
Wisconsin  was  warring  upon  railways  within  her  limits,  the  governor  added,  "  She  has  never 
proposed  such  a  war.  She  proposes  none  now.  She  asks  only  honesty,  justice  and  the  peace  of 
mutual  good  will.  To  all  men  concerned,  her  people  say  in  sincerity  and  in  truth  that  every 
dollar  invested  in  our  State  shall  be  lawfully  entitled  to  its  just  protection,  whencesoever  the 
danger  comes.  In  demanding  justice  for  all,  the  State  will  deny  justice  to  none.  In  forbidding 
mismanagement,  the  State  will  impose  no  restraints  upon  any  management  that  is  honest  and 
just.  In  this,  the  moral  and  hereditary  instincts  of  our  people  furnish  a  stronger  bond  of  good 
faith  than  the  judgments  of  courts  or  the  obligations  of  paper  constitutions.  Honest  capital 
may  be  timid  and  easily  frightened;  yet  it  is  more  certain  to  seek  investment  among  a  people 
whose  laws  are  at  all  times  a  shield  for  the  weak  and  a  reliance  for  the  strong  —  where  the 
wholesome  restraints  of  judicious  legislation  are  felt  alike  by  the  exalted  and  the  humble,  the 
rich  and  the  poor." 

The  first  important  business  to  be  transacted  by  this  legislature  was  the  election  of  a  United 
States  senator,  as  the  term  for  which  M.  H  Carpenter  had  been  elected  would  expire  on  the 
fourth  of  March  ensuing.  Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  matter,  not  only  im  the  ,two 
houses,  but  throughout  the  State.     There  was  an  especial  reason  for  this ;  for,  although  the  then 
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incumbent  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  with  a  republican  majority  in  the  legislature,  yet  it 
-was  well  known  that  enough  members  of  that  party  were  pledged,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  to  vote  against  him,  to  secure  his  defeat,  should  they  stand  firm  to  their  pledges. 
The  republicans  met  in  caucus  and  nominated  Carpenter  for  re-election;  but  the  recalcitrant 
members  held  themselves  aloof.     Now,  according  to  usual  precedents,  a  nomination  by  the  domi- 
nant party  was  equivalenc  to  an  election ;  not  so,  however,  in  this  case,  notwithstanding  the  friends 
of  the  nominee  felt  sanguine  of  his  election  in  the  end.     The  result  of  the  first  ballot,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  January,  was,   in  the  senate,  thirteen  for  the   republican   candidate;   in   the 
assembly,  forty-six  votes,  an  aggregate  of  only  fifty-nine.     He  lacked  four  votes  in  the  assembly, 
and  an  equal  number  in  the  senate,  of  having  a  majority  i.i  each  house.     On  the  twenty-seventh, 
the  two  houses,  in  joint  convention,  having  met  to  compare  the  record  of  the  voting  the  day 
previous,  and  it  appearing  that  no  one  person  had  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  each  house 
for  United  States  senator,  they  proceeded  to  their  first  joint  ballot.     The  result  was,  no  election. 
The  balloting  was  continued  each  day,  until  the  third  of  February,  when,  on  the  eleventh  joint 
trial,  Angus  Cameron,  of  LaCrosse,  having  received  sitxty-eight  votes,  to  Carpenter's  fifty-ninci 
with  five  scattering,  was  declared  elected. 

As  in  the  previous  session  so  in  this, — one  of  the  most  absorbing  subjects  before  the  legisla* 
ture  was  that  of  railroads;  the  "  Potter  Law"  receiving  a  due  share  of  attention  in  both  houses. 
The  result  was  an  amendment  in  some  imp>ortant  particulars  without  changing  the  right  of  State 
control :  rates  were  modified.  The  law  as  amended  was  more  favorable  to  the  railroad  compa- 
nies |tnd  was  regarded  as  a  compromise.  The  legislature  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  6th  of  March. 
This  was  the  shortest  session  ever  held  in  the  State  except  one  of  twenty-five  years  previous. 

On  the  1 6th  of  February,  O.  W.  Wight  was  appointed  by  the  governor  chief  geologist  of 
Wisconsin,  in  place  of  I.  A.  Lapham,  whose  appointment  had  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 
On  the   24th  of  the  same  month,  J.  \V.  Hoyt  was  appointed  railroad  commissioner  for  three 
years  from  the  first  day  of  May  following,  on  which  day  his  one-year  term  in  the  same  office  would 
expire.     At  the  regular  Spring  election  on  the  6th  of  April  following,  Edward  G.  Ryan  was 
elected,  without  opposition,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Chief 
Justice  Dixon,  ending  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1876,  and  for  a  full  term  of  six  years  from 
the  last  mentioned  date;  so  that  his  present  term  of  office  will  expire  on  the  ist  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary, 1882.     An  act  providing  for  taking  the  census  of  Wisconsin  on  or  before  the  ist  of  July, 
1875,  ^^  passed  by  the  legislature  and  approved  the  4th  of  March  pievious.     It  required  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  except  Indians,  who  were  not  entitled  to  the  right 
of  suffrage.     The  result  of  this  enumeration  gave  a  total  population  to  Wisconsin  of  one  million 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

At  the  November  election,  republican  and  "reform*  tickets  were  in  the  field  for  State 
officers,  resulting  in  the  success  of  the  latter,  except  as  to  governor.  For  this  office  Harrison 
Ludington  was  chosen  by  a  majority,  according  to  the  State  board  of  canvassers,  over  William 
R-  Taylor,  of  eight  hundred  and  forty-one.  The  rest  of  the  candidates  elected  were :  Charles 
^.  Parker,  lieutenant  governor ;  Petei  Doyle,  secretary  of  state ;  Ferdinand  Kuehn,  treasurer 
pf  state,  A.  Scott  Sloan,  attorney  general;  and  Edward  Searing,  superintendent  of  public 
instniction.  The  act  abolishing  the  office  of  state  commissionei  of  immigration  was  to  take 
effect  "on  and  after"  the  close  of  this  administration;  so,  01  course,  no  person  was  voted  for  to 
fflthat  position  at  the  Fall  election  of  1875. 

During  this  administration  the  principle  involved  m  a  long-pending  controversy  between  the 
State  and  Minnesota  relating  to  valuable  harbor  privileges  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  was  suc- 
cessfully and  finally  settled  in  favor  of  Wisconsin.     The  influence  of  the  executive  was  largely 
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instrumental  in  initiating  a  movement  which  resulted  in  securing  congressional  appropriations 
amounting  to  $800,000  to  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  river  improvement.  A  change  was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  whole  system  of  timber  agencies  over  State  and  railroad  lands,  by  which  the  duties  of 
agents  were  localized,  and  efficiency  was  sp  well  established  that  many  important  trespasses  were 
l)rought  to  light  from  which  over  $60,000  in  penalties  was  collected  and  paid  into  the  Treasury, 
while  as  much  more  was  subsequently  realized  from  settlements  agreed  upon  and  proceedings 
instituted.  By  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the  governor  an  unsettled  printing  claim  of  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  met  and  defeated  in  the  courts.  During  this  period  also  appro- 
gpriations  were  cut  down,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  diminished.  Governor  Taylor  bestowed  unre- 
onitting  personal  attention  to  details  of  business  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  public  interests 
-with  strict  economy,  while  his  countenance  and  support  was  extended  to  all  legitimate  enter- 
prises. He  required  the  Wisconsin  Central  railroad  ccnnpany  to  give  substantial  assurance  that 
it  would  construct  a  branch  line  from  Stevens  Point  to  Portage  City  as  contemplated  by  congress, 
l>efore  issuing  certificates  for  its  land  grants. 

The  closing  year  of  the  century  of  our  national  existence — 1875,  was  one  somewhat  discour- 
aging to  certain  branches  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  Wisconsin.  The  previous  Winter  had 
been  an  unusually  severe  one.  A  greater  breadth  of  corn  was  planted  than  in  any  previous  year 
in  the  State,  but  the  unusually  late  season,  followed  by  frosts  in  August  and  September,  entirely 
aniined  thousands  of  acres  of  that  staple. 

Fifteenth  Administration. — Harrison  Ludington,  Governor — 1876-187 7. 

ft 

The  fifteenth  administration  of  Wisconsin  commenced  at  noon  on  Monday,  January  3, 1876, 
"by  the  inauguration  of  State  officers — Harrison  Ludington,  as  previously  stated,  having  been 
elected  upon  the  republican  ticket,  to  fill  the  chief  executive  office  of  the  State  ;  the  others,  to 
:the  residue  of  the  offices,  upon  the  democratic  reform  ticket :  the  governor,  like  three  of  his 
predecessors — Farwell,  Bashford,  and  Randall  (first  term) — having  been  chosen  by  a  majority 
less  than  one  thousand  ;  and,  like  two  of  his  predecessors — Farwell  and  Bashford — when  all  the 
other  State  officers  differed  with  him  in  politics. 

The  twenty-ninth  regular  session  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  began  on  the  12th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1876,  at  Madison.  The  republicans  were  in  the  majority  in  both  houses.  Samuel  S. 
Tifield  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  On  the  13th,  Governor  Ludington  delivered  in 
person,  to  a  joint  convention  of  that  body,  his  message,  communicating  the  condition  of  affairs  of 
the  State,  and  recommending  such  matters  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislators  as  were  thought 
expedient :  it  was  brief;  its  style  condensed  ;  its  striking  peculiarity,  a  manly  frankness.  "  It  is 
not  the  part  of  wisdom,"  said  he,  in  his  concluding  remarks,  "  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  this  State,  in  common  with  those  of  all  sections  of  the  Union,  have  suffered  some  abatement  of 
the  prosperity  that  they  have  enjoyed  in  the  past."  "We  have  entered,"  he  continued,  "upon 
the  centennial  of  our  existence  as  an  independent  nation.  It  is  fit  that  we  should  renew  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Republic  had  its  birth,  and  our  determination  that  it  shall  endure  to  fulfill  the  great 
purposes  of  its  existence,  and  to  justify  the  noble  sacrifices  of  its  founders."  The  legislature 
.adjourned  j/W ///>  on  the  14th  of  March,  1876,  after  a  session  of  sixty-three  days.  The  chief 
measures  of  the  session  were :  The  amendment  of  the  railroad  laws,  maintaining  salutary  restric- 
tions while  modifying  those  features  which  were  crippling  and  crushing  an  important  interest  of 
.the  State ;  and  the  apportionment  of  the  State  into  senate  and  assembly  districts.  It  is  a  pro- 
•vision  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  that  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  assembly  shall 
•never  be  less  than  fifty-four,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  ;  and  that  the  senate  shall  consist  of  a 
number  not  more  than  one-third  nor  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
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assembly.  Since  the  year  1862,  the  aggregate  allotted  to  both  houses  had  been  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  constitution ;  one  hundred  in  the  assembly  and  thirty- 
three  in  the  senate.  The  number  of  this  representation  was  not  diminished  by  the  apportion- 
ment of  1876.  One  of  the  railroad  laws  abolished  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  confer- 
ring its  duties  upon  a  railroad  commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  every  two  years. 
Under  this  law.  DanaC.  iw.amb  was  appointed  to  that  office,  on  the  loth  of  March,  1876.  On  the 
2d  day  of  February,  previous,  George  W.  Burchard  was  by  the  governor  appointed  state  prison 
director  for  six  years,  in  place  of  Joel  Rich,  whose  term  of  office  had  expired.  On  the  same  day 
T.  C.  Chamberlain  was  appointed  chief  geologist  of  Wisconsin  in  place  of  O.  W.  Wight. 

The  application  of  Miss  Lavinia  Goodell,  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  Wisconsin,  was 
rejected  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  at  its  Januarj^  term,  1876.  "We  can  not  but  think,*' 
aaid  Chief  Justice  Ryan,  in  the  decree  of  refusal,  "  we  can  not  but  think  the  common  law  wise 
in  excluding  women  from  the  profession  of  the  law.'*  "The  profession,'*  he  added,  "enters 
largely  into  the  well-being  of  society,  and,  to  be  honorably  filled^  and  safely  to  society,  exacts 
the  devotion  of  life.  The  law  of  nature  destines  and  qualifies  the  female  sex  for  the  bearing 
and  nurture  of  the  children  of  our  race,  and  for  the  custody  of  the  homes  of  the  world,  and 
their  maintenance  in  love  and  honor.  And  all  life-long  callings  of  women  inconsistent  with 
these  radical  and  social  duties  of  their  sex,  as  is  the  profession  of  the  law,  are  departures  from 
the  order  of  Nature,  and,  when  voluntary,  are  treason  against  it."  Whether,  in  the  second 
centennial  year  of  our  national  existence,  this  reasoning  will  have  as  much  weight  in  Wisconsin, 
as  at  present,  some  have  questioned. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  March  13,  1876,  a  State  board  of  health  was  estab- 
lished, the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  vital  statistics,  was  provided  for,  and  certain 
duties  were  assigned  to  local  boards  of  health.  The  State  board  was  organized  soon  after; 
the  governor  having  previously  appointed  seven  persons  as  its  members.  The  object  of  the 
organization,  which  is  supported  by  the  State,  is,  to  educate  the  people  of  Wisconsin  into  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  disease,  and  a  better  knowledge  and  observance  of 
hygienic  laws. 

By  a  law  passed  in  1868,  as  amended  in  1870  and  1873,  the  secretary  of  state,  state 
treasurer,  and  attorney  general,  were  constituted  a  State  board  of  assessment,  to  meet  in  the 
cty  of  Madison,  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  May,  1874,  and  biennally  thereafter,  to  make  an 
equalized  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  State,  as  a  guide  to  assessment  for  taxation.  In  the 
tables  of  equalized  valuations  coinpiled  by  this  board  in  1876,  the  whole  amount  of  taxable 
property  in  Wisconsin,  is  set  down  at  $423,596,290  ;  of  which  sum  $337,073,148,  represents  real 
estate  and  $86,523,142  personal  property. 

This  being  the  year  for  the  election  of  president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 
^lie  two  political  parties  in  Wisconsin — republican  and  democratic — had  tickets  in  the  field. 
At  the  election  on  Tuesday,  November  7,  the  republican  presidential  electors  received  a 
Majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  State,  securing  Wisconsin  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler.  The  eight 
^ngressional  districts  elected  the  same  day  their  members  to  the  forty-fifth  congress,  whose 
hernia  of  office  will  expire  on  the  4th  of  March,  1879.  Charles  G.  Williams  was  elected  in  the 
nr5>t  district;  Lucien  B.  Caswell,  in  the  second;  George  C.  Hazelton,  in  the  third;  William  P. 
Lynde,  in  the  fourth;  Edward  S.  Bragg,  in  the  fifth;  Gabriel  Bouck,  in  the  sixth;  H.  L. 
^unaphrey,  in  the  seventh;  and  Thad.  C.  Pound,  in  the  eighth  district.  A  majority  of  the 
delegation  is  republican,  the  representatives  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  districts  only,  being 
democrats. 
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There  was  a  general  and  spontaneous  exhibition  of  patriotic  impulses  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  part  of  both  native  and  foreign-born  citizens,  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  centennial  year,  and  upon  the  fourth  of  July.  The  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  State  generally,  in  the  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  was  manifested  in  a  somewhat  remarkable 
manner  from  its  inception  to  its  close.  By  an  act  of  congress,  approved  March  3,  187 1,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  American  Independence,  by 
holding  in  that  city,  in  1876,  an  exhibition  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  the  products  of  the  soil 
and  mines  of  the  country.  A  centennial  commission,  consisting  of  one  commissioner  and  one 
alternate  commissioner,  from  each  State  and  Territory,  was  authorized  to  be  appointed,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  David  Atwood,  as  commissioner,  and  E.  D.  Holton,  as  alternate,, 
were  commissioned  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  from  Wisconsin.  This  commission 
gradually  made  progress  in  preparing  for  an  international  exposition.  *'  The  commission  has 
been  organized,"  said  Governor  Washburn,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  January,  1873^ 
"and  has  made  considerable  progress  in  its  work.  The  occasion  will  be  one  to  which  ilie 
American  people  can  not  fail  to  respond  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner.'*  The  president  of 
the  United  States,  by  proclamation,  in  July,  1873,  announced  the  exhibition  and  national  celebra- 
tion, and  commended  them  to  the  people  of  the  Union,  and  of  all  nations.  '^  It  seems  fitting," 
said  Governor  Taylor,  in  his  message  to  the  Wisconsin  legislature  in  1874,  "  that  such  a  cele- 
bration of  this  important  event,  should  be  held,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  carried  out  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  great  "id  enlightened  nation."  By  the  close  of  1874,  a  large  number  of  foreign 
governments  had        lified  their  intention  to  participate  in  the  exhibition. 

The  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  at  its  session  in  1875,  deeming  it  essential  that  the  State> 
with  its  vast  resources  in  agricultural,  mineral,  lumbering,  manufacturing,  and  other  products 
and  industries,  should  be  fully  represented  at  Philadelphia,  passed  an  act  which  was  approved 
March  3,  1875,  to  provide  for  a  "  Board  of  State  Centennial  Managers."  Two  thousand  dollars, 
were  appropriated  to  pay  its  necessary  expenses.  The  board  was  to  consist  of  five  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor ;  and  there  were  added  thereto,  as  ex-officio  members,  the  United 
States  centennial  commissioner  and  his  alternate.  The  duties  of  the  members  were  to  dis» 
seminate  information  regarding  the  Exhibition ;  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  industrial,  scien- 
tific, agricultural,  and  other  associations  in  the  State ;  to  appoint  co-operative  local  committees^ 
representing  the  different  industries  of  the  State ;  to  stimulate  local  action  on  all  measures 
intended  to  render  the  exhibition  successful,  and  a  worthy  representation  of  the  industnes  of 
the  country;  to  encourage  the  production  of  articles  suitable  for  the  Exhibition;  to  distribute 
documents  issued  by  the  centennial  commission  among  manufacturers  and  otheis  m  the  State ;. 
to  render  assistance  in  furthering  the  financial  and  other  interests  of  the  exhibition ;  to  furnish 
information  to  the  commission  on  subjects  that  might  be  referred  to  the  board;  to  care  for  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  of  its  citizens  in  matters  relating  to  the  exhibition ;  to  receive  and 
pronounce  upon  applications  for  space ;  to  apportion  the  space  placed  at  its  disposal  among  the 
exhibitors  from  the  State ;  and  to  supervise  such  other  details  relating  to  the  representation  of 
citizens  of  Wisconsin  in  the  Exhibition,  as  might  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  by  the  United 
States  centennial  commission. 

The  board  was  required  to  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  April,  1875,  at  the  capitol,  in 
Madison,  to  organize  and  adopt  such  by-laws  and  regulations  as  might  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work  committed  to  their  charge.  Governor  Taylor  appointed 
Eli  Stilson,  J.  I.  Case,  J.  B.  Parkinson,  T.  C.  Pound,  and  E.  A.  Calkins,  members  of  the  board. 
Its  organization  was  perfected,  at  the  appointed  time,  by  the  election  of  J.  B.  Parkinson  as  pre- 
sident, and  W.  W.  Field,  secretary.     The  ex-officio  members  of  the  board,  were  David  Atwood^ 
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United  States  commissioner,  and  E.  D.  Holton,  alternate.  From  this  time  forward,  the  board 
was  untiring  in  its  efforts  to  secure  a  full  and  proper  representation  of  the  varied  interests  of 
Wisconsin  in  the  centennial  exhibition  of  1876.  E.  A.  Calkins  having  resigned  his  position  as 
member  of  the  board,  Adolph  Meinecke  took  his  place  by  appointment  of  the  governor  July 
24,  1875.  Governor  Ludington,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  January,  1876,  spoke  in 
commendation  of  the  coming  exhibition.  **  The  occasion,"  said  he,  "  will  afford  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  display  the  resources  and  products  of  the  State,  and  to  attract  hither  capital  and 
immigration." 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  United  States  centennial  commission,  a  national  organ* 
ization  of  the  women  of  the  country  was  perfected.  A  lady  of  Philadelphia  was  placed  at  its 
head ;  and  a  presiding  officer  from  each  State  was  appointed.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Thorp  assumed  tha 
duties  of  chairman  for  Wisconsin,  in  March,  1875,  appointing  assistants  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  when  active  work  was  commenced.  This  organization  was  efficient  in  Wisconsin  in 
arousing  an  interest  in  the  general  purposes  and  objects  of  the  exhibition. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  March  3,  1876,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  board  of  centennial  managers,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
for,  and  making  a  proper  exhibition  of,  the  products,  resources,  and  advantages  of  the  State  at 
the  exposition.  The  treasurer  of  Wisconsin  was,  by  this  act,  made  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
board.  By  this  and  previous  action  of  the  legislature — by  efforts  put  forth  by  the  board  of 
managers — by  individual  enterprise — by  the  untiring  labors  of  the  "Women's  Centennial  Execu- 
tive Committee,"  to  whom,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  the  4th  of  March,  1875,  one 
thousand  dollars  were  appropriated — Wisconsin  was  enabled  to  take  a  proud  and  honorable 
position  in  the  Centennial  Exposition — a  gratification  not  only  to  the  thousands  of  her  citizens, 
who  visited  Philadelphia  during  its  continuance,  but  to  the  people  generally,  throughout  the 
State. 

In  Wisconsin,  throughout  the  centennial  year,  those  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of 

agriculture  and  other  useful  avocations,  were  reasonably  prosperous.     The  crop  0/  wheat  and 

oats  was  a  light  yield,  and  of  poor  quality ;  but  the  com  crop  was  the  largest  ever  before  raised 

in  the  State,  and  of  superior  quality.     The  daiiy  and  hog  product  was  large,  and  commanded 

remunerative  prices.     Fruits  were  unusually  plenty.     Trade  and  business  enterprises,  however, 

generally  remained  depressed. 

By  section  five  of  article  seven  of  the  constitution  of  Wisconsin,  the  counties  of  the  State 
vere  apportioned  into  five  judicial  circuits :  the  county  of  Richland  being  attached  to  Iowa, 
Chippewa  to  Crawford,  and  La  Pointe  to  St.  Croix.  In  1850,  the  fifth  circuit  was  divided,  and  a 
sixth  circuit  formed.  In  1864,  Crawford  and  Richland  were  made  part  of  the  fifth  circuit.  By 
an  act  which  took  effect  in  1854,  a  seventh  circuit  was  formed.  On  the  first  day  of  January^ 
^^55)  the  sixth  circuit  was  divided,  and  an  eighth  and  ninth  circuit  formed,  the  county  of 
Columbia  being  made  a  part  of  the  last  mentioned  one.  In  the  same  year  was  also  formed  a 
tenth  circuit ;  and,  in  1858,  Winnebago  county  was  attached  to  it;  but,  in  1870,  that  county  was 
attached  to  the  third  circuit.  In  1858,  Kewaunee  county  was  attached  to  the  fourth  circuit, 
An  eleventh  circuit  was  formed  in  1864,  from  which,  in  1865,  Dallas  county  was  detached,  and 
"^ade  part  of  the  eighth.  By  an  act  which  took  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January,  187 1,  the 
t'^elfth  circuit  was  formed.    In  1876,  a  thirteenth  circuit  was  "  constituted  and  re-organized.*' 

At  the  present  time,  the  sixty  counties  of  the  State  are  apportioned  into  the  thirteen  judicial 

^rcuits  as  follows .  First  circuit,  Walworth,  Racine,  and  Kenosha ;  second  circuit,  Milwaukee, 

I      and  Waukesha i   third   circuit,   Green    Lake,   Dodge,  Washington,  Ozaukee,  and  Winnebago; 

fourth  circuit,  Sheboygan,  Calumet,  Kewaunee,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Manitowoc ;  fifth  circuity 
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Grant,  Iowa,  La  Fayette,  Richland,  and  Crawford ;  sixth  circuit,  Clark,  Jackson,  Monroe,  La 
Crosse,  and  Vernon ;  seventh  circuit.  Portage,  Marathon,  Waupaca,  Wood,  Waushara,  Lincoln, 
-and  Taylor;  eighth  circuit,  Dunn,  Pepin,  Pierce,  and  St.  Croix;  ninth  circuit,  Adams,  Columbia, 
Dane,  Juneau,  Sauk  and  Marquette ;  tenth  circuit,  Outagamie,  Oconto,  Shawano,  Door,  and 
Brown :  eleventh  circuit,  Ashland,  Barron,  Bayfield,  Burnett,  Chippewa,  Douglas,  and  Polk ; 
twelfth  circuit,  Rock,  Green,  and  Jefferson ;  and  the  thirteenth  circuit,  Buffalo,  Eau  Claire,  and 
Trempealeau. 

The  thirtieth  regular  session  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  commenced,  pursuant  to  law, 
t)n  the  tenth  of  January,  1877.  The  republicans  had  working  majorities  in  both  houses.  J.  B. 
Cassady  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  Governor  Ludington  delivered  his  message  to 
the  joint  convention  of  the  legislature  the  following  day.  "  We  should  not  seek,"  said  he,  in 
his  concluding  remarks,  "-to  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  which  our  people 
have  enjoyed  for  a  number  of  years  past,  has  suffered  some  interruption.  Agriculture  has  ren- 
dered less  return ;  labor  in  all  departments  has  been  less  productive,  and  trade  has  consequently 
been  less  active,  and  has  realized  a  reduced  percentage  of  profit."  "  These  adverse  circum- 
stances,"  continued  the  governor,  "  will  not  be  wholly  a  misfortune  if  we  heed  the  lesson  that, 
they  convey.  This  lesson  is  the  necessity  of  strict  economy  in  public  and  private  affairs.  We 
have  been  living  upon  a  false  basis ;  and  the  time  has  now  come  when  we  must  return  to  a  solid 
foundation."  The  legislature  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  8th  of  March,  after  a  session  of  fifty- 
height  days,  passing  three  hundred  and  one  acts — one  hundred  and  thirteen  less  than  at  the 
session  of  1876.  The  most  important  of  these,  as  claimed  by  the  dominant  party  which  passed 
it,  is  one  for  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the  ballot  box,  known  as  the  **  Registry  Law."  On. 
the  3d  day  of  April,  at  the  regular  Spring  election,  William  P.  Lyon  was  re-elected,  without 
x)pposition,  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  for  six  years  from  the  first  Monday  in. 
January,  1878,  his  term  of  office  expiring  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1884. 

Under  a  law  of  1876,  to  provide  for  the  revision  of  the  statutes  of  the  State,  the  justices  of 
the  supreme  court  were  authorized  to  appoint  three  revisors.  The  persons  receiving  the  appoint- 
ment were  David  Taylor,  William  F.  Vilas  and  J.  P.  C.  Cottrill.  By  an  amendatory  law  of  1877, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  revision  completed  for  the  session  of  1878,  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  were  authorized  to  appoint  two  additional  revisors,  and  assign  them  special  duties 
X)n  the  commission.  H.  S.  Orton  was  appointed  to  revise  the  criminal  law  and  proceedings,  and 
J.  H.  Carpenter  to  revise  the  probate  laws. 

Governor  Ludington  declined  being  a  candidate  for  renomination.  His  administration  was 
characterized  as  one  of  practical  efficiency.  As  the  chief  executive  officer  of  Wisconsin,  he  kept 
in  view  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  In  matters  coming  under  his  control,  a  rigid  system  of 
economy  prevailed. 

There  were  three  tickets  in  the  field  presented  to  the  electors  of  Wisconsin  for  their  suffrages 
at  the  general  election  held  on  the  sixth  of  November,  1877  :  republican,  democratic,  and  the 
^* greenback"  ticket.  The  republicans  were  successful,  electing  William  E.  Smith,  governor ; 
James  M.  Bingham,  lieutenant  governor;  Hans  B.  Warner,  secretary  of  state;  Richard  Guenther, 
treasurer ;  Alexander  Wilson,  attorney  general ;  and  William  C.  Whitford,  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  At  the  same  election  two  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  State 
were  voted  upon  and  both  adopted.  The  first  one  amends  section  four  of  article  seven ;  so  that, 
hereafter,  **  the  supreme  court  shall  consist  of  one  chief  justice  and  four  associate  justices,  to  be 
elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State.  The  legislature  shall,  at  its  first  session  after  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  two  associate  justices  of  said 
court,  to  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  terms  ending  two  and  four  years,  respectively  after  the 
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-end  of  the  term  of  the  justice  of  the  said  court  then  last  to  expire.  And  thereafter  the  chief 
justices  and  associate  justices  of  said  court  shall  be  elected  and  hold  their  offices  respectively 
for  the  term  of  ten  years."  The  second  one  amends  section  two  of  article  eight;  so  that,  heie- 
aftcr,  *'  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  except  in  pursuance  of  an  appropriation  by 
law.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the  payment  of  any  claim  against  the  State,  except 
•claims  of  the  United  States,  and  judgments,  unless  filed  within  six  years  after  the  claim  accrued." 
The  year  1877,  in  Wisconsin,  was  notable  for  excellent  crops.  A  depression  in  monetary 
matters  continued,  it  is  true,  but  not  without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  change  for  the  better 
within  the  near  future. 

Sixteenth  Administration. — William  E.  Smith,  Governor — 1878 — 1879. 

At  noon,  on  Monday,  January  7,  1878,  began  the  sixteenth  administration  of  Wisconsin,  by 
Ihe  inauguration  of  the  State  officers  elect.     On  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  commenced   the 
thirty-first  regular  session  of  the  Legislature.     A.  R.  Barrows  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
On  the  day  following,  Governor  Smith  delivered  his  message — a  calm,  business-like  document — to 
the  Legislature.     Both  Houses  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  21st  of  March  following.     On  the  ist  day 
•of  April,  Harlow  S.  Orton  and  David  Taylor  were  elected  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
the  term  of  the  first  named  to  expire  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1888  ;  that  of  the  last  men- 
tioned, on  the  first  Monday  of  January,   1886.     In  obedience  to  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor, 
the  Legislature  convened  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  thereafter,  in  extra  session,  to  revise  the  statutes. 
A.  R.  Barrows  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.     The  Legislature  adjourned  sine  die  on  the 
7th  of  the  same  month.     In  November  following,  the  members  chosen  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress 
were  C.  G.  Williams,  in  the  First  District ;  L.  B.  Caswell,  in  the  Second  ;  George  C.  Hazelton,  in 
the  Third  ;  P.  V.  Deuster,  in  the  Fourth ;  E.  S.  Bragg,  in  the  Fifth ;  Gabriel  Bouck,  in  the  Sixth ; 
H.  L.  Humphrey,  in  the  Seventh;   and  T»  C.  Pound,  in  the  Eighth.     The  thirty-second  regular 
session  of  the  Legislature  commenced  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  1879.     ^«  M-  Kelly  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly ;  the  next  day,  the  message  of  the  Governor — a  brief,  but  able  State 
paper— was  delivered  to  both  Houses.     On  the  21st,  Matthew  H.  Carpenter  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  for  six  years,  from  the  4th  of  March  thereafter,  in  place  of  Timothy  O.  Howe. 
The  Legislature  adjourned  stne  die  on  the  5  th  of  March,  1879.     ^^  ^^^  ^^t  day  of  April  following, 
Orsamus  Cole  was  elected  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 

Wisconsin  has  many  attractive  features.  It  is  a  healthy,  fertile,  well-watered  and  well-wooded 
State.  Every  where  within  its  borders  the  rights  of  each  citizen  are  held  sacred.  Intelligence  and 
education  are  prominent  characteristics  of  its  people.  All  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life  are  easily  to  be  obtained.  Agriculture,  the  chief  source  of  wealth  to  so  many 
nations,  is  here  conducted  with  profit  and  success.  Generally  speaking,  the  farmer  owns  the 
land  he  cultivates.  Here,  the  laboring  man,  if  honest  and  industrious,  is  most  certain  to  secure 
a  competence  for  himself  and  family.  Few  States  have  made  more  ample  provisions  for  the 
unfortunate — the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  insane — than  has  Wisconsin.  Nor  has  she 
been  less  interested  in  her  reformatory  and  penal  institutions.  In  her  educationarfacilities,  she 
already  rivals  the  most  advanced  of  her  sister  States.  Her  markets  are  easily  reached  by  rail- 
ways and  water-navigation,  so  that  the  products  of  the  country  find  ready  sale.  Her  commerce 
is  extensive ;  her  manufactures  remunerative ;  her  natural  resources  great  and  manifold.  In 
nwrality  and  religion,  her  standard  is  high.  Her  laws  are  lenient,  but  not  lax,  securing  the 
Neatest  good  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  live  up  to  their  requirements.  Wisconsin  has,  in 
fact,  all  the  essential  elements  of  prosperity  and  good  government.  Exalted  and  noble,  there- 
fore, must  be  her  future  career. 


TOPOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY, 


By  T.  C.  CHAMBERLTN,  A.M.,     State  Geologist. 


The  surface  features  of  Wisconsin  are  simple  and  symmetrical  in  character,  and  present  a  con- 
figuration intermediate  between  the  mountainous,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  monotonous  level,  on  the- 
other.    The  highest  summits  within  the  state  rise  a  little  more  than  1,200  feet  above  its  lowest  sur- 
faces.  A  few  exceptional  peaks  rise  from  400  to  600  feet  above  their  bases,  but  abrupt  elevations  ot* 
more  than  200  or  300  feet  are  not  common.     Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  state  may  be  regarded  as. 
occupying  a  swell  of  land  lying  between  three  notable  depressions ;  Lake  Michigan  on  the  east, 
about  578  feet  above  the  mean  tide  of  the  ocean.  Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  about  600  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  river,  whose  elevation  at  the  Illinois  state  line 
is  slightly  below  that  of  Lake  Michigan.     From  these  depressions  the  surface  slopes  upward  to 
the  summit  altitudes  of  the  state.     But  the  rate  of  ascent  is  unequal.     From  Lake   Michigan 
the  surface  rises  by  a  long,  gentle  acclivity  westward  and  northward.     A  similar  slope  ascends 
from  the  Mississippi  valley  to  meet  this,  and  their  junction  forms  a  north  and  south  arch  extend- 
ing nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  state.     From  Lake  Superior  the  surface  ascends  rapidly  to 
the  watershed,  which  it  reaches  within  about  thirty  miles  of  the  lake. 

If  we  include  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  the  whole  elevation 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  low,  rude,  three-sided  pyramid,  with  rounded  angles.  The  apex  is 
near  the  Michigan  line,  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Montreal  and  Brule  rivers.  The 
northern  side  is  short  and  abrupt.  The  southeastward  and  southwestward  sides  are  long,  and 
decline  gently.  The  base  of  this  pyramid  may  be  considered  as,  in  round  numbers,  600  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  its  extreme  apex  1,800  feet. 

Under  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  the  surface  of  the  land  passes  below  the  sea  level 
before  the  limits  of  the  state  are  reached.  Under  Lake  Superior  the  land-surface  descends  to- 
even  greater  depths,  but  probably  not  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state.  The  regularity  of  the 
southward  slopes  is  interrupted  in  a  very  interesting  way  by  a  remarkable  diagonal  valley 
occupied  by  Green  bay  and  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  This  is  a  great  groove,  traversing 
the  state  obliquely,  and  cutting  down  the  central  elevation  half  its  height.  A  line  passing  across 
the  surface,  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi,  at  any  other  point,  would  arch  upward  from 
about  400  to  1,000  feet,  according  to  the  location,  while  along  the  trough  of  this  valley  it  would 
reach  an  elevation  barely  exceeding  200  feet.  On  the  northwest  side  of  this  trough,  in  general^ 
the  surface  rises  somewhat  gradually,  giving  at  most  points  much  amplitude  to  the  valley,  but 
on  the  opposite  side,  the  slope  ascends  rapidly  to  a  well  marked  watershed  that  stretches  across 
the  state  parallel  to  the  valley.  At  Lake  Winnebago,  this  diagonal  valley  is  connected  with  a 
scarcely  less  notable  one,  occupied  by  the  Rock  river.     Geologically,  this  Green-bay -Rock- 
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Tiver  valley  is  even  more  noticeable,  since  it  lies  along  the  trend  of  the  underlying  strata,  and 
was  in  large  measure  plowed  out  of  a  soft  stratum  by  glacial  action.  Where  it  crosses  the  water- 
shed, near  Horicon  marsh,  it  presents  the  same  general  features  that  are  seen  at  other  points, 
-and  in  an  almost  equally  conspicuous  degree.  Except  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  this 
valley  is  confined  on  the  east  by  an  abrupt  ascent,  and,  at  many  points,  by  a  precipitous,  rocky 
acclivity,  known  as  "The  Ledge  " — which  is  the  projecting  edge  of  the  strata  of  the  Niagara 
limestone.  On  the  watershed  referred  to — between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  basins — 
this  ledge  is  as  conspicuous  and  continuous  as  at  other  points,  so  that  we  have  here  again  the 
phenomenon  of  a  valley  formed  by  excavation,  running  up  over  an  elevation  of  300  feet,  and 
connecting  two  great  systems  of  drainage. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  valley,  as  already  indicated,  there  is  a  sharp  ascent  of  200  feet, 

■on  an  average,  from  the  crest  of  which  the  surface  slopes  gently  down  to  Lake  Michigan.     The 

uniformity  of  this  slope  is  broken  by  an  extended  line  of  drift  hills,  lying  obliquely  along  it  and 

extending  from  Kewaunee  county  southward  to  the  Illinois  line  and  known  as  the  Kettle  range. 

A  less  conspicuous  range  of  similar  character  branches  off  from  this  in  the  northwest  corner  of 

Walworth  county  and  passes  across  the  Rock  river  valley,  where  it  curves  northward,  passing 

west  of  Madison,  crossing  the  great  bend  in  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  bearing  northeastward 

into  Oconto  county,  where  it  swings  round  to  the  westward  and  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the 

state.     As  a  general  topographical  feature  it  is  not  conspicuous  and  is  rather  to  be  conceived  as 

a  peculiar  chain  of  drift  hills  winding  over  the  surface  of  the  state,  merely  interrupting  in  some 

degree  the  regularity  of  its  slopes     There  will  be  occasion  to  return  to  this  feature  in  our 

discussion  of  the  drift.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  southeastward  slope  is  interrupted  by 

valleys  running  across  it,  rudely  parallel  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  directing  its  drainage  northward 

and  southward,  instead  of  directing  it  down  the  slope  into  the  lake. 

The  Mississippi  slope  presents  several  conspicuous  ridges  and  valleys,  but  their  trend  is 
4oward  the  great  river,  and  they  are  all  due,  essentially,  to  the  erosion  of  the  streams  that 
t:hannel  the  slope.  One  of  these  ridges  constitutes  the  divide  south  of  the  Wisconsin  river, 
already  referred  to.  Another  of  these,  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  narrowness  and  sharpness, 
lies  between  the  Kickapoo  and  the  Mississippi,  and  extends  through  Crawford,  Vernon  and 
Monroe  counties.  Still  another  is  formed  by  the  quartzite  ranges  of  Sauk  county  and  others 
t)f  less  prominence  give  a  highly  diversified  character  to  the  slope. 

Scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  state  are  prominent  hills,  some  swelling  upward  into  rounded 
^omes,  some  rising  symmetrically  into  conical  peaks,  some  ascending  precipitously  into  castel- 
lated towers,  and  some  reaching  prominence  without  regard  to  beauty  of  form  or  convenience  of 
description.     A  part  of  these  hills  were  formed  by  the  removal  by  erosion  of  the  surrounding 
!        strata,  and  a  part  by  the  heaping  up  of  drift  material  by  the  glacial  forces.     In  the  former  case, 
[        they  are  composed  of  rock ;  in  the  latter,  of  clay,  sand,  gravel  and  bowlders.     The  two  forms 
I        are  often  combined.      The   highest  peak  in  the    southwestern    part  of  the  state  is  the  West 
i        ^lue  mound,  which  is  1,151  feet  above  Lake  Michigan;  in  the  eastern  part,  Lapham's  peak,  824 
j        feet,  and  in  the  central  part.  Rib  hill,  1 263  feet.     The  crest  of  Penokee  range  in  the  northern 
I        part  of  the  state  rises  1,000  feet,  and  upwards,  above  Lake  Michigan. 

The  drainage  systems  correspond  in  general  to  these  topograpical  features,  though  several 
^inor  eccentricities  are  to  be  observed.  The  streams  of  the  Lake  Superior  system  plunge 
Rapidly  down  their  steep  slopes,  forming  numerous  falls,  some  of  them  possessing  great  beauty, 
prominent  among  which  are  those  of  the  Montreal  river.  On  the  southern  slope,  the  rivers,  in  the 
^pper  portion  of  their  courses,  likewise  descend  rapidly,  though  less  so,  producing  a  succession 
^  tapids  and  cascades,  and  an  occasional  cataract.     In  the  lower  part  of  their  courses,  the 
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descent  becomes  much  more  gentle  and  many  of  them  are  navigable  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
The  rivers  west  of  the  Wisconsin  pursue  an  essentially  direct  course  to  the  Mississippi*, 
attended  of  course  with  minor  flexures.  The  Wisconsin  river  lies,  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
course,  upon  the  north  and  south  arch  of  the  state,  but  on  encountering  the  diagonal  valley 
above  mentioned  it  turns  southwestward  to  the  "  Father  of  Waters."  The  streams  east  of  the 
Wisconsin  flow  southerly  and  southeasterly  until  they  likewise  encounter  this  valley  when  they 
turn  in  the  opposite  direction  and  discharge  northeasterly  into  Lake  Michigan,  through  Green 
bay.  Between  the  Green-bay-Rock-river  valley  and  Lake  Michigan,  the  drainage  is  again  ia 
the  normal  southeasterly  direction.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  the  rivers  flow  in  a  gen- 
eral southerly  direction,  but,  beyond  the  state,  turn  westward  toward  the  Mississippi. 

If  the  courses  of  the  streams  be  studied  in  detail,  many  exceedingly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive features  will  be  observed,  due  chiefly  to  peculiarities  of  geological  structure,  some  of  which 
will  be  apparent  by  inspecting  the  accompanying  geological  map.  Our  space,  however* 
forbids  our  entering  upon  the  subject  here. 

The  position  of  the  watershed  between  the  great  basins  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  somewhat  peculiar.  On  the  Illinois  line,  it  lies  only  three  and  one  half  miles  from  Lake 
Michigan  and  about  i6o  feet  above  its  surface.  As  traced  northward  from  this  point,  it  retires 
from  the  lake  and  ascends  in  elevation  till  it  approaches  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Winnebago,  when 
it  recurves  upon  itself  and  descends  to  the  portage  between  the  Fox  and  the  Wisconsin  rivers* 
whence  it  pursues  a  northerly  course  to  the  heights  of  Michigan,  when  it  turns  westward  and 
passes  in  an  undulating  course  across  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  It  will  be  observed  that 
much  the  greater  area  of  the  state  is  drained  by  the  Mississippi  system. 

The  relationship  which  the  drainage  channels  have  been  observed  to  sustain  to  the  topo- 
graphical features  is  partly  that  of  cause  and  partly  that  of  effect.  The  general  arching  of  the 
surface,  giving  rise  to  the  main  slopes,  is  due  to  deep-seated  geological  causes  that  produce  an 
upward  swelling  of  the  center  of  the  state.  This  determined  the  general  drainage  &ysteroi.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  streams,  acting  upon  strata  of  varying  hardness,  and  presenting  different  atti- 
tudes, wore  away  the  surface  unequally  and  cut  for  themselves  anomalous  channels*  leaving 
corresponding  divides  between,  which  gave  origin  to  the  minor  irregularities  that  diversify  the 
surface.  In  addition  to  this,  the  glacier — that  great  ice  stream,  the  father  of  the  drift — planed 
and  plowed  the  surface  and  heaped  up  its  debris  upon  it,  modifying  both  the  surface  and  drainage 
features  Looked  at  from  a  causal  standpoint,  we  see  the  results  of  internal  forces  elevating,  and 
external  ae^encies  cutting  down,  or,  in  a  word,  the  face  of  the  state  is  the  growth  of  geologic  agea 
furrowed  by  the  teardrops  of  the  skies. 


GEOLOGICAL    HISTORY   OF    WISCONSIN. 

In  harmony  with  the  historical  character  of  this  atlas,  it  may  be  most  acceptable  to  weave 
our  brief  sketch  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  state  into  the  form  of  a  narrative  of  its  growth. 

THE    ARCH^AN    AGE. 

LAURKNTIAN    PERIOD. 

The  physical  history  of  Wisconsin  can  be  traced  back  with  certainty  to  a  state  of  complete 
submergence  beneath  the  waters  of  the  ancient  ocean,  by  which  the  material  of  our  oldest  and 
deepest  strata  were  deposited.  Let  an  extensive  but  shallow  sea,  covering  the  whole  of  the 
present  territory  of  the  state,  be  pictured  to  the  mind,  and  let  it  be  imagined  to  be  depositing 
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mud  and  sand,  as  at  the  present  day.  and  we  have  before  us  the  first  authentic  stage  of  the  history 
under  consideration.  Back  of  that,  the  history  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  geologic  anliquity.  The 
thickness  of  the  sediments  that  accumulated  in  that  early  period  was  immense,  being  measured 
by  thousands  of  feet.  These  sediments  occupied  of  course  an  essentially  horizontal  position,  and 
were,  doubtless,  in  a  large  degree  hardened  into  beds  of  impure  sandstone,  shale,  and  other  sedi-< 
mentary  rock.  But  in  the  progress  of  time  an  enormous  pressure,  attended  by  heat,  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  laterally,  or  edgewise,  by  which  they  were  folded  and  crumpled,  and  forced 
up  out  of  the  water,  giving  rise  to  an  island,  the  nucleus  of  Wisconsin.  The  force  which  pro- 
duced this  upheaval  is  believed  to  have  arisen  from  the  cooling  and  consequent  contraction  of 
the  globe.  The  foldings  may  be  imaged  as  the  wrinkles  of  a  shrinking  earth.  But  the  contor- 
tion of  the  beds  was  a  scarcely  more  wonderful  result  than  the  change  in  the  character  of  the 
rock  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  simultaneously  with  the  folding,  indeed,  as  the  result  of  the 
heat  and  pressure  attending  it.  The  sediments,  that  seem  to  have  previously  taken  the  form  of 
impure  sandstone  and  shale  for  the  most  part,  underwent  a  change,  in  which  re-arrangement  and 
crystalization  of  the  ingredients  played  a  conspicuous  part.  By  this  metamorphism,  granite,  gneiss, 
mica  schist,  syenite,  hornblende  rocks,  chloritic  schists  and  other  crystalline  rocks  were  formed. 
These  constitute  the  Laurentian  formation  and  belong  to  the  most  ancient  period  yet  distinctly 
recognized  in  geology,  although  there  were  undoubtedly  more  ancient  rocks.  They  are  therefore 
very  fittingly  termed  Archaean — ancient — rocks  (formerly  Azoic.)  No  remains  of  life  have  been 
found  in  this  formation  in  Wisconsin,  but  from  the  nature  of  rocks  elsewhere,  believed  to  be  of  the 
same  age,  it  is  probable  that  the  lowest  forms  of  life  existed  at  this  time.  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  great  changes  through  which  the  rocks  have  passed  should  have  so  nearly  obliterated  all 
traces  of  them.  The  original  extent  of  this  Laurentian  island  can  not  now  be  accurately  ascer-«^ 
tained,  but  it  will  be  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  our  present  purposes  to  consider  the  formation 
as  it  is  now  exposed,  and  as  it  is  represented  on  the  accompanying  geological  map,  as  showing 
approximately  the  original  extent.  This  will  make  it  include  a  large  area  in  the  north-central 
portion  of  the  state  and  a  portion  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  All  the  rest  of  the  state 
was  beneath  the  ocean,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  United  States 
The  height  of  this  island  was  doubtless  considerable,  as  it  has  since  been  very  much  cut  down  by 
denuding  agencies.  The  strata,  as  now  exposed,  mostly  stand  in  highly  inclined  attitudes  and 
present  their  worn  edges  to  view.  The  tops  of  the  folds,  of  which  they  are  the  remnants,  seem 
to  have  been  cut  away,  and  we  have  the  nearly  vertical  sides  remaining. 

HURONIAN    PERIOD. 

As  soon  as  the  Laurentian  island  had  been  elevated,  the  waves  of  the  almost  shoreless 
ocean  began  to  beat  against  it,  the  elements  to  disintegrate  it,  and  the  rains  of  the  then  tropical 
climate  to  wash  it;  and  the  sand,  clay  and  other  debris^  thus  formed,  were  deposited  beneath  the 
Waters  around  its  base,  giving  rise  to  a  new  sedimentary  formation.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
there  was  any  vegetation  on  the  island :  the  air  and  water  were,  doubtless,  heavily  charged  with 
carbonic  acid,  an  efficient  agent  of  disintegration :  the  climate  was  warm  and  doubtless  very 
«K)ist — circumstances  which  combined  to  hasten  the  erosion  of  the  island  and  increase  the 
deposition  in  the  surrounding  sea.  In  addition  to  these  agencies,  we  judge  from  the  large  amount 
of  carbonaceous  matter  contained  in  some  of  the  beds,  that  there  must  have  been  an  abundance 
of  marine  vegetation,  and,  from  the  limestone  beds  that  accufliulated,  it  is  probable  that  therO: 
^as  marine  animal  life  also,  since  in  later  ages  that  was  the  chief  source  of  limestone  strata, 
^^c  joint  accumulations  from  these  several  sources  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  shales,  sandstone^ 
^  limestones,  whose  combined  thickness  was  several  thousand  feet. 
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At  length  the  process  of  upheaval  and  metamorphism  that  closed  the  Laurentian  period 
Vas  repeated,  and  these  sandstones  became  quartzites;  the  limestones  were  crystalized,  the 
shales  were  changed  to  slates  or  schists,  and  intermediate  grades  of  sediments  became  diorites, 
quartz- porphyries  and  other  forms  of  crystalline  rocks.  The  carbonaceous  matter  was  changed 
in  part  to  graphite.  There  were  also  associated  with  these  deposits  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore, 
which  we  now  find  chiefly  in  the  form  of  magnetite,  hematite  and  specular  ore.  These  constitute 
the  Huronian  rocks.  From  the  amount  of  iron  ore  they  contain,  they  are  also  fittingly  termed 
the  iron-bearing  series.  As  in  the  preceding  case,  the  strata  were  contorted,  flexed  and  folded, 
and  the  whole  island  was  further  elevated,  carrying  with  it  these  circumjacent  strata,  by  which 
its  extent  was  much  enlarged.  The  area  of  the  island  after  receiving  this  increment  was  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  surface  represented  as  Laurentian  and  Huronian  on  the  accompanying 
map,  since  it  was  subsequently  covered  to  a  considerable  extent  by  later  formations.  Penokee 
range,  in  Ashland  county,  is  the  most  conspicuous  development  of  the  Huronian  rocks  in  the 
state.  The  upturned  edge  of  the  formation  forms  a  bold  rampart,  extending  across  the  countr)- 
for  sixty  miles,  making  the  nearest  approach  to  a  mountain  range  to  be  found  within  the  state. 
A  belt  of  magnetic  schist  may  be  traced  nearly  its  entire  length.  In  the  northern  part  of 
Oconto  county  ,there  is  also  an  important  development  of  this  formation,  being  an  extension 
x)f  the  Menomonee  iron-bearing  series.  A  third  area  is  found  in  Barron  county,  which  includes 
deposits  of  pipestone.  In  the  south  central  part  of  the  state  there  are  a  considerable  number 
•of  small  areas  and  isolated  outliers  of  quartzite  and  quartz- porphyry,  that,  without  much  doubt, 
belong  to  this  series.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  are  the  Baraboo  quartzite  ranges,  in 
Sauk  and  Columbia  counties,  and  from  thence  a  chain  of  detached  outliers  extends  northeasterly 
through  several  counties.  The  most  southerly  exposure  of  the  formation  is  near  Lake  Mills,  in 
Jefferson  county. 

THE   COPPER-BEARING    SERIES. 

Previous  to  the  upheaval  of  the  Huronian  strata,  there  occurred  in  the  Lake  Superior  region 
^events  of  peculiar  and  striking  interest.  If  we  may  not  speak  with  absolute  assurance,  we  may 
at  least  say  with  reasonable  probability,  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  fissured  in  that  region, 
and  that  there  issued  from  beneath  an  immense  mass  of  molten  rock,  that  spread  itself  over  an 
area  of  more  than  three  hundred  miles  in  length  and  one  hundred  miles  in  width.  The  action 
was  not  confined  to  a  single  overflow,  but  eruption  followed  eruption,  sometimes  apparently  in 
quick  succession,  sometimes  evidently  at  long  intervals.  Each  outpouring,  when  solidified, 
formed  a  stratum  of  trap  rock,  and  where  these  followed  each  other  without  any  intervening 
deposit,  a  series  of  trappean  beds  were  formed.  In  some  cases,  however,  an  interval  occurred, 
during  which  the  waves,  acting  upon  the  rock  previously  formed,  produced  a  bed  of  sand,  gravel 
and  clay,  which  afterward  solidified  into  sandstone,  conglomerate  and  shale.  The  history  of 
these  beds  is  lithographed  on  their  surface  in  beautiful  ripple-marks  and  other  evidences  of  wave- 
action.  After  the  cessation  of  the  igneous  eruptions,  there  accumulated  a  vast  thickness  of 
sandstone,  shale  and  conglomerate,  so  that  the  whole  series  is  literally  miles  in  thickness. 

The  eruptive  portions  have  been  spoken  of  as  traps,  for  convenience;  but  they  do  not  now 
possess  the  usual  characteristics  of  igneous  rocks,  and  appear  to  have  undergone  a  chemical 
metamorphism  by  which  the  mineral  ingredients  have  been  changed,  the  leading  ones  now  being 
an  iron  chlorite  and  a  feldspar,  with  which  are  associated,  as  accessory  minerals,  quartz,  epidote, 
prenite,  calcite,  laumontite,  analcite,  datolite,  magnetite,  native  copper  and  silver,  and,  more 
rarely,  other  minerals.  The  rock,  as  a  whole,  is  now  known  as  a  melaphyr.  The  upper  portion 
of  each  bed  is  usually  characterized  by  almond-sized  cells  filled  with  the  minerals  above  men- 
tioned, giving  to  the  rock  an  amygdaloidal  nature.     The  native  copper  was  not  injected  in  a 
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molten  state,  as  has  very  generally  been  supposed,  but  was  deposited  by  chemical  means  after 
the  beds  were  formed  and  after  a  portion  of  the  chemical  change  of  the  minerals  above  mentioned 
had  been  accomplished.  The  same  is  true  of  the  silver.  The  copper  occurs  in  all  the  diflferent 
forms  of  rock — the  melaphyrs,  amygdaloids,  sandstones,  shales  and  conglomerates,  but  most 
abundantly  in  the  amygdaloids  and  certain  conglomerates. 

This  scries  extends  across  the  northern  ix)rtion  of  the  state,  occupying  portions  of  Ashland, 
Bayfield,  Douglas,  Burnett  and  Polk  counties.  When  the  Huronian  rocks  were  elevated,  they 
:arried  these  up  with  them,  and  they  partook  of  the  folding  in  some  measure.  The  copper- 
bearing  range  of  Keweenaw  Point,  Michigan,  extends  southwestward  through  Ashland,  Burnett 
and  Polk  counties,  and  throughout  this  whole  extent  the  beds  dip  north-northwesterly  toward 
Lake  Superior,  at  a  high  angle;  but  in  Douglas  and  Bayfield  counties  there  is  a  parallel  range 
in  which  the  beds  incline  in  the  opix)site  direction,  and  undoubtedly  form  the  opposite  side  of  a 
trough  formed  by  a  downward  flexure  of  the  strata. 

PALEOZOIC    TIME  — SILURIAN    AGE. 

Potsdam    Sandstone. 

After  the  great  Archaean  upheaval,  there  followed  a  long  period,  concerning  wnich  very  little 
13  known — a  "  lost  interval "  in  geological  history.     It  is  only  certain  that   immense  erosion  of 
the  Archaean  strata  took  place,  and  that  in  time  the  sea  advanced  upon  the  island,  eroding  its 
strata  and  redepositing  the  wash  and  wear  beneath  its  surface.     The  more  resisting  beds  with- 
stood this  advance,  and  formed  reefs  and  rocky  islands  off  the  ancient  shore,  about  whose  bases 
the  sands  and  sediments  accumulated,  as  they  did  over  the  bottom  of  the  surrounding  ocean. 
The  breakers,  dashing  against  the  rocky  cliffs,  threw  down  masses  of  rock,  which  imbedded  them- 
lelves  in  the  sands,  or  were  rolled  and  rounded  on  the  beach,  and  at  length  were  buried,  in 
either  case,  to  tell  their  own  history,  when  they  should  be  again  disclosed  by  the  ceaseless  gnaw- 
ings  of  the  very  elements  that  had  buried  them.     In  addition  to  the  accumulations  of  wash  and 
wear  that  have  previously  been  the  main  agents  of  rock-formations,  abundant  life  now  swarms  in 
the  ocean,  and  the  sands  become  the  great  cemetery  of  its  dead.    Though  the  contribution  of  each 
little  being  was  small,  the  myriad  millions  that  the  waters  brought  forth,  yielded  by  their  remains, 
a  large  contribution  to  the  accumulating  sediments.     Among  plants,  there  were  sea-weeds,  and 
among  animals,  protozoans,  radiates,  mollusks  and  articulates,  all  the  sub-kingdoms  except   the 
vertebrates.     Among  these,  the  most  remarkable,  both  in  nature  and  number,  were  the  trilobites, 
who  have  left  their  casts  in  countless  multitudes  in  certain  localities.     The  result  of  the  action 
of  these  several  agencies  was  the  formation  of  extensive  beds  of  sandstone,  with  interstratified 
layers  of  limestone  and  shale.     These  surrounded  the  Archaean  nucleus  on  all  sides,  and  reposed 
^n  its  flanks.     On  the  Lake  Superior  margin,  the  sea  acted  mainly  upon  the  copper  and  iron- 
Wring  series,  which  are  highly  ferruginous,  and  the  result  wa  i  the  red  Lake  Superior  sandstone, 
^n  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  the  wave-action  was  mainly  upon  quartzites,  porphyries  and 
granites,  and  resulted  in  light-colored   sandstones.     The   former  is  confined   to   the  imniediate 
Vicinity  of  Lake  Superior;  the  latter  occupies  a  broad,  irregular  belt  bordering  the  Archaean 
*^Won  the  south,  and,  being  widest  in  the  central   part  of  the  state,  is  often  likened  to  a  rude 
crescent.     The  form   and  position  of  the  area  will  be  best  apprehended  by  referring  to  the 
^cotnpanying  map.     It  will  be  understood  from  the  foregoing  description,  that  the  strata  of  this 
formation  lie  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  and  repose  unconformably  upon  the  worn  surface 
w  the  crystalline  rocks.     The  close  of  this  period  was  not  marked  by  any  great  upheaval;  there 
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was  no  crumpling  or  metamorphism  of  the  strata,  and  they  have  remained  to  the  present  day 
very  much  as  they  were  originally  dejx)sited,  save  a  slight  arching  upward  in  the  central 
portijn  of  the  state.  The  beds  have  been  somewhat  compacted  by  the  pressure  of  superin- 
cumbent strata  and  solidified  by  the  cementing  action  of  calcareous  and  ferruginous  waters,  and 
by  their  own  coherence,  but  the  original  character  of  the  formation,  as  a  great  sand-bed,  has  noi 
been  obliterated.  It  still  bears  the  ripple-marks,  cross-lamination,  worm-burrows,  and  similar 
markings  that  characterize  a  sandy  beach.  Its  thickness  is  very  irregular,  owing  to  the  uneven^ 
ness  of  its  Archaean  bottom,  and  may  be  said  to  range  from  i,ooo  feet  downward.  The  strata 
slope  gently  away  from  the  Archaean  core  of  the  state  and  underlie  all  the  later  formations,  and 
may  be  reached  at  any  point  in  southern  Wisconsin  by  penetrating  to  a  sufficient  depth,  which 
can  be  calculated  with  an  approximate  correctness.  As  it  is  a  water-bearing  formation,  and  the 
source  of  fine  Artesian  wells,  this  is  a  fact  of  much  importance.  The  interbedded  layers  of  lime- 
stone and  shale,  by  supplying  impervious  strata,  very  much  enhance  its  value  as  a  source  of 

fountains. 

Lower   Magnesian   Limestone. 

During  the  previous  period,  the  accumulation  of  sandstone  gave  place  for  a  time  to  the 
formation  of  limestone,  and  afterward  the  deposit  of  sandstone  was  resumed.  At  its  close,  with- 
out any  very  marked  disturbance  of  existing  conditions,  the  formation  of  limestone  was  resumed^ 
and  progressed  with  little  interruption  till  a  thickness  ranging  from  50  to  250  feet  was  attained. 
This  variation  is  due  mainly  to  irregularities  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  formation,  which  is 
undulating,  and  in  some  localities,  may  appropriately  be  termed  billowy,  the  surface  rising  and 
falling  100  feet,  in  some  cases,  within  a  short  distance.  This,  and  the  preceding  similar  deposit^ 
have  been  spoken  of  as  limestones  simply,  but  they  are  really  dolomites,  or  magnesian  limestones, 
since  they  contain  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  This  rock  also  contains  a 
notable  quantity  of  silica,  which  occurs  disseminated  through  the  mass  of  the  rock;  or,  variously, 
as  nodules  or  masses  of  chert ;  as  crystals  of  quartz,  filling  or  lining  drusy  cavities,  forming 
beautiful  miniature  grottos;  as  the  nucleus  of  oolitic  concretions,  or  as  sand.  Some  argillaceous 
matter  also  enters  into  its  composition,  and  small  quantities  of  the  ores  of  iron,  lead  and  copper, 
are  sometimes  found,  but  they  give  little  promise  of  value.  The  evidences  of  life  are  very 
scanty.  Some  sea- weeds,  a  few  mollusks,  and  an  occasional  indication  of  other  forms  of  life 
embrace  the  known  list,  except  at  a  few  favored  localities  where  a  somewhat  ampler  fauna  is 
found.  But  it  is  not,  therefore,  safe  to  assume  the  absence  of  life  in  the  depositing  seas,  for  it 
is  certain  that  most  limestone  has  orignated  from  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants  that  secrete 
calcareous  material,  and  it  is  most  consistent  to  believe  that  such  was  the  case  in  the  present 
instance,  and  that  the  distinct  traces  of  life  were  mostly  obliterated.  This  formation  occupies  an 
irregular  belt  skirting  the  Potsdam  area.  It  was,  doubtless,  originally  a  somewhat  uniform  band 
swinging  around  the  nucleus  of  the  state  already  formed,  but  it  has  since  been  eroded  by 
streams  to  its  present  jagged  outline. 

St.  Peter's  Sandstone. 

• 

At  the  close  of  this  limestone-making  period,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  interval  of  which 
we  have  no  record,  and  the  next  chapter  of  the  history  introduces  us  to  another  era  of  sand 
accumulation.  The  work  began  by  the  leveling  up  of  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone,  and  it  ceased  before  that  was  entirely  accomplished  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  for  a  few  prominences  were  left  projecting  through  the  sand  deposits.  The  material  laid 
down  consisted  of  a  silicious  sand,  of  uniform,  well-rounded — doubtless  well-rolled — grains.  This 
was  evidently  deposited  horizontally  upon  the  uneven  limestone  surface,  and  so  rests  in  a  sense 
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unconformably  upon  it.  Where  the  sandstone  abuts  against  the  sides  of  the  limestone  promi- 
nences, it  is  mingled  with  material  derived  by  wave  action  from  them,  which  tells  the  story  of 
its  formation.  But  aside  from  these  and  other  exceptional  impurities,  the  formation  is  a  very 
pure  sandstone,  and  is  used  for  glass  manufacture.  At  most  points,  the  sandstone  has  never  become 
firmly  cemented  and  readily  crumbles,  so  that  it  is  used  for  mortar,  the  simple  handling  with  pick 
and  shovel  being  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  a  sand.  Owing  to  the  unevenness  of  its  bottom,  it 
varies  greatly  in  thickness,  the  greatest  yet  observed  being  212  feet,  but  the  average  is  less  than 
100  feet.  Until  recently,  no  organic  remains  had  ever  been  found  in  it,  and  the  traces  now  col- 
lected are  very  meager  indeed,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  the  existence  of  marine  life,  and 
demonstrate  that  it  is  an  oceanic  deposit.  The  rarity  of  fossils  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  porous 
nature  of  the  rock,  which  is  unfavorable  to  their  preservation.  This  porosity,  however,  subserves 
a  very  useful  purpose,  as  it  renders  this  pre-eminently  a  water-bearing  horizon,  and  supplies  some 
of  the  finest  Artesian  fountains  in  the  state,  and  is  competent  to  furnish  many  more.  It  occupies 
but  a  narrow  area  at  the  surface,  fringing  that  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  on  the  south. 

See  map. 

Trenton  Limestone. 

A  slight  change  in  the  oceanic  conditions  caused  a  return^to  limestone  formation,  accompa- 
nied with  the  deposit  of  considerable  clayey  material,  which  formed  shale.  The  origin  of  the 
limestone  is  made  evident  by  a  close  examination  of  it,  which  shows  it  to  be  full  of  fragments  of 
shells,  corals,  and  other  organic  remains,  or  the  impressions  they  have  left.  Countless  numbers 
of  the  lower  forms  of  life  flourished  in  the  seas,  and  left  their  remains  to  be  comminuted  and 
consolidated  into  limestone.  A  part  of  the  time,  the  accumulation  of  clayey  matter  predominated, 
and  so  layers  of  shale  alternate  with  the  limestone  beds,  and  shaly  leaves  and  partings  occur  in 
the  limestone  layers.  Unlike  the  calcareous  strata  above  and  below,  a  portion  of  these  are  true 
limestone,  containing  but  a  very  small  proportion  oi  magnesia.  A  sufficient  amount  of  carbon- 
aceous matter  is  present  in  some  layers  to  cause  them  to  burn  readily.  This  formation  is  quite 
highly  metalliferous  in  certain  portions  of  the  lead  region,  containing  zinc  especially,  and  con- 
siderable lead,  with  less  quantities  of  other  metals.  The  formation  abounds  in  fossils,  many  of 
them  well  preserved,  and,  from  their  great  antiquity,  they  possess  uncommon  interest.  All  the 
animal  sub-kingdoms,  except  vertebrates,  are  represented.  The  surface  area  of  this  rock  borders 
the  St.  Peter's  sandstone,  but,  to  avoid  too  great  complexity  on  the  map,  it  is  not  distinguished  from 
the  next  formation  to  which  it  is  closely  allied.     Its  thickness  reaches  120  feet. 

The  Galena  Limestone. 

With  scarcely  a  change  of  oceanic  conditions,  limestone  deposit  continued,  so  that  we  find 
reposing  upon  the  surface  of  the  Trenton  limestone,  250  feet,  or  less,  of  a  light  gray  or  buff 
colored  highly  magnesian  limestone,  occurring  in  heavy  beds,  and  having  a  sub-crystalline  struc- 
ture. In  the  southern  portion  of  the  state,  it  contains  but  little  shaly  matter,  but  in  the  north- 
eastern part,  it  is  modified  by  the  addition  of  argillaceous  layers  and  leaves,  and  presents  a  bluish 
^r  greenish-gray  aspect.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  sulphide  of  lead, — galena,  of  which  it 
contains  large  quantities,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state.  Zinc  ore  is  also  abundant,  and 
^hese  minerals  give  to  this  and  the  underlying  formation  great  importance  in  that  region.  Else- 
where, although  these  ores  are  present  in  small  quantities,  they  have  not  developed  economic 
iniportance.  This  limestone,  it  will  be  observed  by  consulting  the  map,  occupies  a  large  area  in 
^^e  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  and  a  broad  north  and  south  belt  in  east-central  Wisconsin, 
^t  will  be  seen  that  our  island  is  growing  apace  by  concentric  additions,  and  that,  as  the  several 
^onnations  sweep  around  the  central  nucleus  of  Archaean  rocks,  they  swing  off  into  adjoining 
s^^tes,  whose  formation  was  somewhat  more  tardv  than  that  of  Wisconsin 
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Cincinnati  Shales. 

A  change  ensued  upon  the  formation  of  the  Galena  limestone,  by  virtue  of  which  there  fol- 
lowed the  deposition  of  large  quantities  of  clay,  accompanied  by  some  calcareous  material,  the 
wliole  reaching  at  some  points  a  thickness  of  more  than  200  feet.  The  sediment  has  never 
become  more  than  partially  indurated,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  now  only  a  bed  of  compact  clay. 
Other  portions  hardened  to  shale  or  limestone  according  to  the  material.  The  shales  are  of 
various  gray,  green,  blue,  purple  and  other  hues,  so  that  where  vertical  cliffs  are  exposed,  as  along 
Green  bay,  a  beautiful  appearance  is  presented.  As  a  whole,  this  is  a  very  soft  formation,  and 
hence  easily  eroded.  Owing  to  this  fact,  along  the  east  side  of  the  Green-bay-Rock-river  val- 
ley, it  has  been  extensively  carried  away,  leaving  the  hard  overlying  Niagara  limestone  projecting 
in  the  bold  cliffs  known  as  "  The  Ledge."  The  prominence  of  the  mounds  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  state  are  due  to  a  like  cause.  Certain  portions  of  this  formation  abound  in  astonish- 
ing numbers  of  well  preserved  fossils,  among  which  corals,  bryozoans,  and  brachiopods,  pre- 
dominate, the  first  named  being  especially  abundant.  A  little  intelligent  attention  to  these  might 
have  saved  a  considerable  waste  of  time  and  means  in  an  idle  search  for  coal,  to  which  a  slight 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  shales  of  the  coal  measures  has  led.  This  formation  underlies  the 
mounds  of  the  lead  region,  and  forms  a  narrow  belt  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Green-bay-Rock- 
river  valley.     This  was  the  closing  periDd  of  the  Lower  Silurian  Age. 

Clinton  Iron  Ore. 

On  the  surface  of  the  shales  just  described,  there  were  accumulated,  here  and  there,  beds  of  pecu- 
liar lenticular  iron  ore.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  deposited  ia  detached  basins,  but  the  evidence 
of  this  is  not  conclusive.  In  our  own  state,  this  is  chiefly  known  as  Iron  Ridge  ore,  from  tie 
remarkable  development  it  attains  at  that  point.  It  is  made  up  of  little  concretions,  which  from 
their  size  and  color  are  fancied  to  resemble  flax  seed,  and  hence  the  name  "  seed  ore,'*  or  the 
roe  of  fish,  and  hence  oSlitic  ore.  "Shot  ore"  is  also  a  common  term.  This  ii  a  soft  ore  occur- 
ring in  regular  horizontal  beds  which  are  quarried  with  more  ease  than  ordinary  limestone.  'Vhi> 
deposit  attains,  at  Iron  Ridge,  the  unusual  thickness  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  affords  a  readily 
accessible  supply  of  ore,  adequate  to  all  demands  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Similar,  but  much 
less  extensive  beds,  occur  at  Hartford,  and  near  Depere,  besides  some  feeble  deposits  elsewhere. 
Large  quantities  of  ore  from  Iron  Ridge  have  been  sh'pped  to  various  points  in  this  and  neigh- 
boring States  for  reduction,  in  addition  t )  that  sme  ted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines. 

Niagara  Limestone. 

Following  the  period  of  iron  deposit,  there  ensued  the  greatest  limestone-forming  era  in  the 
history  of  Wisconsin.  During  its  progress  a  series  of  beds,  summing  up,  at  their  points  of  great- 
est thickness,  scarcely  less  than  eight  hundred  feet,  were  laid  down.  The  process  of  formation 
was  essentially  that  already  described,  the  accumulation  of  the  calcareous  secretions  of  marine 
life.  Toward  the  close  of  the  period,  reefs  appeared,  that  closely  resemble  the  coral  reefs  of  the 
present  seas,  and  doubtless  have  a  similar  history.  Corals  form  a  very  prominent  element  in  the 
life  of  this  period,  and  with  them  were  associated  great  numbers  of  mollusks,  one  of  which 
{Pentapurus  obiongus)  sometimes  occurs  in  beds  not  unlike  certain  bivalves  of  to-day,  and  may 
l)e  said  to  have  been  the  oyster  of  the  Silurian  seas.  At  certain  points,  those  wonderful  animals, 
the  stone  lilies  {Crinoids\  grew  in  remarkable  abundance,  mounted  on  stems  like  a  plant,  yet 
true  animals.  Those  unique  crustaceans,  the  trilobites,  were  conspicuous  in  numbers  and  variety, 
while  the  gigantic  cephalopods  held  sway  over  the  life  of  the  seas.     In  the  vicinity  of  thj  reefs, 
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there  seem  to  have  been  extensive  calcareous  sand  flats  and  areas  over  which  fine  calcareous  mud 
settled,  the  former  resulting  in  a  pure  granular  dolomite,  the  latter  in  a  compact  close-textured 
stone.  The  rock  of  the  reefs  is  of  very  irregular  structure.  Of  other  portions  of  the  formation, 
some  are  coarse  heavy  beds,  some  fine,  even-bedded,  close-grained  layers,  and  some,  again,  irregu- 
lar, impure  and  cherty.  All  are  highly  magnesian,  and  some  are  among  the  purest  dolomites 
known.     The  Niagara  limestone  occupies  a  broad  belt  lying  adjacent  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Lower  Helderberg  Limestone. 

On  Mud  creek,  near  Milwaukee,  there  is  found  a  thin-bedded  slaty  limestone,  that  is 
believed  to  represent  this  period.  It  has  neglcLted,  however,  to  leave  us  an  unequivocal  record 
of  its  history,  as  fossils  are  extremely  rare,  and  its  stratigraphical  relations  and  lithographical 
character  are  capable  of  more  than  one  interpretation.  Near  the  village  of  Waubeka  in 
Ozaukee  county,  there  is  a  similar  formation,  somewhat  more  fossiliferous,  that  seems  to  repre- 
sent the  same  period.  The  area  which  these  occupy  is  very  small  and  they  play  a  most  insignifi- 
cant part  in  the  geology  of  the  state.  They  close  the  record  of  the  Silurian  age  in  Wisconsin. 
During  its  progress  the  land  had  been  gradually  emerging  from  the  ocean  and  increasing  its 
amplitude  by  concentric  belts  of  limestone,  sandstone  and  shale.  There  had  been  no  general 
disturbance,  only  those  slight  oscillations  which  changed  the  nature  of  the  forming  rock  and 
facilitated  deposition.  At  its  close  the  waters  retired  from  the  borders  of  the  state,  and  an 
interval  supervened,  during  which  no  additions  are  known  to  have  been  made  to  its  substructure. 

DEVONLVN    AGE. 

Hamilton  Cement  Rock. 

After  a  lapse  of  time,  during  which  the  uppermost  Silurian  and  the  lowest  Devonian  strata, 

as  found  elsewhere,  were  formed,  the  waters  again  advanced  slightly  uix)n  the  eastern  margin  of 

the  state  and  deposited  a  magnesian  limestone  mingled  with  silicious  and  almuninous  material, 

fomiing   a   combination  of  which    a   portion    has   recently   been    shown  to   possess    hydraulic 

properties  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence.     With  this  deposition  there  dawned  a  new  era  in  the 

Vife-history  of  Wisconsin.     While  multitudes  of  protozoans,  radiates,  mollusks  and  articulates 

swamied  in  the  previous  seas^  no  trace  of  a  vertebrate  has  been  found.     The  Hamilton  period 

witnessed  the  introduction  of  the  highest  type  of  the  animal  kingdom  into  the  Wisconsin  series. 

But  even  then  only  the  lowest  class  was  represented  —  the  fishes.     The  lower  orders  of  life,  as 

before,  were  present,  but  the  species  were  of  the  less  ancient  Devonian  type.     Precisely  how  far 

the  deposit  originally  extended  is  not  now  known,  as  it  has  undoubtedly  been  much  reduced  by 

the  eroding  agencies  that  have  acted  upon  it.     That  portion  which  remains,  occupies  a  limited 

area  on  the  lake  shore  immediately  north  of  Milwaukee,  extending  inland  half  a  dozen  miles. 

T^he  cement  rock  proper  is  found  on  the  Milwaukee  river  just  above  the  ci*y.     At  the  close  of 

the  Hamilton  period  the  oceanic  waters  retired,  and,  if  they  ever  subsequently  encroached  upon 

0"r  territory,  they  have  left  us  no  permanent  record  of  their  intrusion. 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  substructure  of  the  state  was,  it  will  be  observed,  in  an 
unusual  degree,  simple  and  progressive.  Starting  with  a  firm  core  of  most  ancient  crystalline 
rocks, leaf  upon  leaf  of  stony  strata  were  piled  around  it,  adding  belt  after  belt  to  the  margin  of 
^e  growing  island  until  it  extended  itself  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  state,  and  coalesced  with 
^he  forming  continent.  An  ideal  map  of  the  state  would  show  the  Archaean  nucleus  surrounded 
•^y  concentric  bands  of  the  later  formations  in  the  order  of  their  deposition.     But  during  all  the 
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vast  lapse  of  time  consumed  in  their  growth,  the  elements  were  gnawing,  carving  and  channeling 
the  surface,  and  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  formations  were  becoming  more  and  more  jagged, 
and  now,  after  the  last  stratum  had  been  added,  and  the  whole  had  been  lifted  from  the  waters 
that  gave  it  birth,  there  ensued  perhaps  a  still  vaster  era,  during  which  the  history  was  simply 
that  of  surface  erosion.  The  face  of  the  state  became  creased  with  the  wrinkles  of  age.  The 
edges  of  her  rocky  wrappings  became  ragged  with  the  wear  of  time.  The  remaining  Devonian 
periods,  the  great  Carboniferous  age,  the  Mesozoic  era,  and  the  earlier  Tertiary  periods  passed, 
leaving  no  other  record  than  that  of  denudation. 

• 

THE  GLACIAL  PERIOD. 

With  the  approach  of  the  great  Ice  Age,  a  new  chapter  was  opened.  An  immense  sheet  of 
ice  moved  slowly,  but  irresistibly,  down  from  the  north,  planing  down  the  prominences,  filling  up 
the  valleys,  polishing  and  grooving  the  strata,  and  heaping  up  its  rubbish  of  sand,  gravel,  clay  and 
bowlders  over  the  face  of  the  country.  It  engraved  the  lines  of  its  progress  on  the  rocks,  and,  by 
reading  these,  we  learn  that  one  prodigious  tongue  of  ice  plowed  along  the  bed  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  a  smaller  one  pushed  through  the  valley  of  Green  bay  and  Rock  river,  while  another 
immense  ice-stream  flowed  southwestward  through  the  trough  of  Lake  Superior  and  onward 
into  Minnesota.  The  diversion  of  the  glacier  through  these  great  channels  seems  to  have  left 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  state  intact,  and  over  it  we  find  no  drift  accumulations.  With 
the  approach  of  a  warmer  climate,  the  ice-streams  were  melted  backward,  leaving  their  debris 
heaped  promiscuously  over  the  surface,  giving  it  a  new  configuration.  In  the  midst  of  this 
ret^'eat,  a  series  of  halts  and  advances  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  close  succession,  by  which  the 
drift  was  pushed  up  into  ridges  and  hills  along  the  foot  of  the  ice,  after  which  a  more  rapid 
retreat  ensued.  The  effect  of  this  action  was  to  produce  that  remarkable  chain  of  drift  hills  and 
ridges,  known  as  the  Kettle  range,  which  we  have  already  described  as  winding  over  the 
surface  of  the  state  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  It  is  a  great  historic  rampart,  recording  the 
position  of  the  edge  of  the  glacier  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  retreat,  and  doubtless  at  the  same  time 
noting  a  great  climatic  or  dynamic  change. 

The  melting  of  the  glacier  gave  rise  to  large  quantities  of  water,  and  hence  to  numerous 
torrents,  as  well  as  lakes.  There  occurred  about  this  time  a  depression  of  the  land  to  the  north- 
ward, which  was  perhaps  the  cause,  in  part  or  in  whole,  of  the  retreat  of  the  ice.  This  gave 
origin  to  the  great  lakes.  The  waters  advanced  somewhat  upon  the  land  and  deposited  the  red 
clay  that  borders  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  and  occupies  the  Green  bay  valley  as  far  up  as 
the  vicinity  of  Fond  du  Lac.  After  several  oscillations,  the  lakes  settled  down  into  their  present 
positions.  Wherever  the  glacier  plowed  over  the  land,  it  left  an  irregular  sheet  of  commingled 
clay,  sand,  gravel  and  bowlders  spread  unevenly  over  the  surface.  The  depressions  formed  by 
its  irregularities  soon  filled  with  water  and  gave  origin  to  numerous  lakelets.  Probably  not  one 
of  the  thousands  of  Wisconsin  lakes  had  an  existence  before  the  glacial  period.  Wherever  the 
great  lakes  advanced  upon  the  land,  they  leveled  its  surface  and  left  their  record  in  lacustine 
clays  and  sandy  beach  lines. 

With  the  retreat  of  the  glacier,  vegetation  covered  the  surface,  and  by  its  aid  and  the  action 
of  the  elements  our  fertile  drift  soils,  among  the  last  and  best  of  Wisconsin's  formations,  were 
produced.     And  the  work  still  goes  on* 

Beloit,  Aug.  15,  1877. 


CLIMATOLOGY    OF   WISCONSIN. 

By  Prof.  H.  H.  OLDENHAGE. 

The  climate  of  a  country,  or  that  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  regard  to  heat  and 
moisture  which  prevails  in  any  given  place,  and  which  directly  affects  the  growth  of  plants  .and 
animals,  is  determined  by  the  following  causes:  ist.  Distance  from  the  equator.  2d.  Distance 
from  the  sea.  3d.  Height  above  the  sea.  4th.  Prevailing  winds;  and  5th.  Local  influences, 
^uch  as  soil,  vegetation,  and  proximity  to  lakes  and  mountains. 

Of  these  causes,  the  first,  distance  from  the  equator,  is  by  far  the  most  important.  The 
warmest  climates  are  necessarily  those  of  tropical  regions  where  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical.  But 
in  proceeding  from  the  equator  toward  the  poles,  less  and  less  heat  continues  to  be  received  by 
the  same  extent  of  surface,  because  the  rays  fall  more  and  more  obliquely,  and  the  same  amount 
of  heat-rays  therefore  spread  over  an  increasing  breadth  of  surface ;  while,  however,  with  the 
increase  of  obliquity,  more  and  more  heat  is  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere,  as  the  amount  of  air 
to  be  penetrated  is  greater.  If  the  earth's  surface  were  either  wholly  land  or  water,  and  its 
atmosphere  motionless,  the  gradations  of  climate  would  run  parallel  with  the  latitudes  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles.  But  owing  to  the  irregular  distribution  of  land  and  water,  and  the  prevail- 
ing winds,  such  an  arrangement  is  impossible,  and  the  determination  of  the  real  climate  of  a  given 
region,  and  its  causes,  is  one  of  the  most  difRcult  problems  of  science. 

On  the  second  of  these  causes,  distance  from  the  sea,  depends  the  difference  between  oce- 
anic and  continental  climates.  Water  is  more  slowly  heated  and  cooled  than  land ;  the  climates 
of  the  sea  and  the  adjacent  land  are  therefore  much  more  equable  and  moist  than  those  of  the 
interior. 

A  decrease  of  temperature  is  noticeable  in  ascending  high  mountains.     The  rate  at  which 

the  temperature  falls  with  the  height  above  the  sea  is  a  very  variable  quantity,  and  is  influenced 

by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  latitude,  situation,  moisture,  or  dryness,  hour  of  the  day  and  season 

of  the  year.     As  a  rough  approximation,  however,  the  fall  of  i^  of  the  thermometer  for  every 

300  feet  is  usually  adopted. 

Air  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  tends  to  acquire  the  temperature  of  that 
surface.  Hence,  winds  from  the  north  are  cold ;  those  from  the  south  are  warm.  Winds  from 
the  sea  are  moist,  and  winds  from  the  land  are  usually  dry.  Prevailing  winds  are  tlie  result  of 
^e  relative  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure  blowing /r^w  places  where  the  pressure  is  high- 
tst,  toward  places  where  it  is  lowest.  As  climate  practically  depends  on  the  temperature  and 
Jooisture  of  the  air,  and  as  these  again  depend  on  the  prevailing  winds  which  come  charged  with 
^l»e  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  regions  they  have  traversed,  it  is  evident  that  charts  show- 
^^gthe  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  give  us  the  key  to  the  climates  of  the  different  regions 
^^  the  world.  The  effect  of  prevailing  winds  is  seen  in  the  moist  and  equable  climate  of  West- 
^fn  Europe,  especially  Great  Britain,  owing* to  the  warm  and  moist  southwest  winds;  and  in  the 
extremes  of  the  eastern  part  of  North  America,  due  to  the  warm  and  moist  winds  prevailing  in 
^'immer  and  the  Arctic  blasts  of  winter. 
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Among  local  influences  which  modify  climate,  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  As  water  absorbs  much  heat,  wet,  marshy  ground  usually  lowers  the  mean  tempera, 
ture.  A  sandy  waste  presents  the  greatest  extremes.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  also  modi<> 
fied  by  extensive  forests,  which  prevent  the  soil  from  being  as  much  warmed  and  cooled  as  it 
would  be  if  bare.  Evaporation  goes  on  more  slowly  under  the  trees,  since  the  soil  is  screened 
from  the  sun.  And  as  the  air  among  the  trees  is  little  agitated  by  the  wind,  the  vapor  is  left  to 
accumulate,  and  hence  the  humidity  of  the  air  is  increased.  Climate  is  modified  in  a  similar  man- 
ner by  lakes  and  other  large  surfaces  of  water.  During  summer  the  water  cools  the  air  and 
reduces  the  temperature  of  the  locality.  In  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  effect  is  pro* 
duced.  The  surface  water  which  is  cooled  sinks  to  lower  levels ;  the  warmer  water  rising  to  the 
surface,  radiates  heat  into  the  air  and  thus  raises  the  temperature  of  the  neighboring  region. 
This  influence  is  well  illustrated,  on  a  great  scale,  in  our  own  state  by  Lake  Michigan. 

It  is,  lastly,  of  importance  whether  a  given  tract  of  country  is  diversified  by  hills,  valleys  and 
mountains.  Winds  with  their  warm  vapor  strike  the  sides  of  mountains  and  are  forced  up  into 
higher  levels  of  the  atmosphere,  where  the  vapor  is  condensed  into  clouds.  Air  coming  in  con-, 
tact,  during  the  night  or  in  winter,  with  the  cooled  declivities  of  hills  and  rising  grounds  becomes 
cooled  and  consequently  denser  and  sinks  to  the  low-lying  grounds,  displacing  the  warmer  and 
lighter  air.  Hence,  frosts  often  occur  at  these  places,  when  no  trace  of  them  can  be  found  at 
higher  levels.  For  the  same  reason  the  cold  of  winter  is  generally  more  intense  in  ravines  and 
valleys  than  on  hill  tops  and  high  grounds,  the  valleys  being  a  receptacle  for  the  cold-air  currents 
which  descend  from  all  sides.  These  currents  give  rise  to  gusts  and  blasts  of  cold  wind,  which 
are  simply  the  out-rush  of  cold  air  from  such  basins.  This  is  a  subject  of  great  practical  impor« 
tance  to  fruit-growers. 

In  order  to  understand  the  principal  features  of  the  climate  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  conditions 
on  which  these  depend,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  general  climatology  of  the  eastern  United 
States.  The  chief  characteristic  of  this  area  as  a  whole  is,  that  -t  is  subject  to  great  extremes— -to 
all  those  variations  of  temperature  which  prevail  from  the  tropical  to  the  Arctic  regions.  This 
is  principally  due  to  the  topographical  conditions  of  our  continent.  The  Rocky  mountains  con- 
densing the  moisture  of  the  warm  winds  from  the  Pacific  and  preventing  them  from  reaching  far 
inland,  separate  the  climate  of  the  Mississippi  valley  widely  from  that  of  the  Pacific  slope.  Between 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Arctic  sea  there  is  no  elevation  to  exceed  2,000  feet  to  arrest  the 
flow  of  the  hot  southerly  winds  of  summer,  or  the  cold  northerly  winds  of  winter.  From  this 
results  a  variation  of  temperature  hardly  equaled  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  determining  the  climates  of  the  United  States,  western  Europe  is  usually  taken  as  the 
basis  of  comparison.  The  contrast  between  these  regions  is  indeed  very  great.  New  York  is  in 
the  same  latitude  with  Madrid,  Naples  and  Constantinople.  Quebec  is  not  so  far  north  as  Paris. 
London  and  Labrador  are  equi-distant  from  the  equator  ;  but  while  England,  with  her  mild,  moist 
climate,  produces  an  abundance  of  vegetation,  in  Labrador  all  cultivation  ceases.  In  the  latitude 
of  Stockholm  and  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  6oth  parallel,  we  find  in  eastern  North  America  vast  ice- 
fields which  seldom  melt.  The  moist  and  equable  climate  of  western  Europe  in  high  latitudes 
is  due  to  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  southwest  winds  of  the  Atlantic,  which  spread  their  warmth 
and  moisture  over  the  western  coast.  Comparison,  however,  shows  that  the  climate  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North  America  is  quite  as  mild  as  that  of  weptem  Europe  ;  and  this  is  due  to  the  same 
kind  of  influences,  namely,  to  the  warm,  moist  winds  and  the  currents  of  the  Pacific.  And  to  con- 
tinue the  comparisoh  still  further,  in  proceeding  on  both  continents  from  west  to  east,  or  from 
ocean  into  the  interior,  we  find  a  general  resemblance  of  climatic  conditions,  modified  greatly,  it 
is  true,  by  local  influences. 
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The  extreme  summer  climate  of  the  eastern  United  States  is  owing  to  the  southerly  and 
southwesterly  wmds,  which  blow  with  great  regularity  during  this  season,  and,  after  traversing 
great  areas  of  tropical  seas,  bear  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  these  seas  far  inland,  and  give  this 
region  the  peculiar  semi-tropical  character  of  its  summers.  The  average  temperature  of  summer 
varies  between  80^  for  the  Gulf  states,  and  60^  for  the  extreme  north.  While  in  the  Gulf  states 
the  thermometer  often  rises  to  100®,  in  the  latitude  of  Wisconsin  this  occurs  very  seldom.  During 
winter  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  northwest.  These  cold  blasts  from  the  Arctic  sea  are 
deflected  by  the  Rocky  mountains,  sweep  down  unopposed  into  lower  latitudes,  and  produce  all 
the  rigors  of  an  arctic  winter.  The  mean  temperature  for  this  season  varies  between  60^  for  the 
Gulf  coast  and  15^  for  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
valley  the  cold  is  sometimes  so  intense  that  the  thermometer  sinks  to  the  freezing  point  of 
mercury. 

The  extreme  of  heat  and  cold  would  give  a  continental  climate  if  this  extreme  were  not  accom* 
panied  by  a  profusion  of  rain.  The  southerly  winds,  laden  with  moisture,  distribute  this  moist-* 
ure  with  great  regularity  over  the  valley.  The  amount  of  rainfall,  greater  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  varies,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Wisconsin,  from  63  inches  to  30  inches.  On  the  At-, 
lantic  coast,  where  the  distribution  is  more  equal  throughout  the  year  on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  the  ocean,  the  amount  varies,  from  Florida  to  Maine,  from  6^  to  40  inches.  The  atmospheric 
movements  on  which,  to  a  great  extent,  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
depend,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

*'  I.  That  the  northeast  trades,  deflected  ih  their  course  to  south  and  southeast  winds  in 
their  passage  through  the  Carribean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  the  warm  and  moist  winds 
which  communicate  to  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  Atlantic  slope  their  fertility. 

"  2.  That  the  prevalence  of  these  winds  from  May  to  October  communicates  to  this  region 
a  sub-tropical  climate. 

"  3.  That  in  the  region  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  atmospheric  disturbances  are 
propagated  from  south  to  north ;  but  in  the  northern  and  middle  states,  owing  to  a  prevailing 
upper  current,  from  west  to  east. 

"  4.  That  while  this  upper  current  is  cool  and  dry,  and  we  have  the  apparent  anomaly  of 
rain  storms  traveling  from  west  to  east,  at  the  same  time  the  moisture  supplying  them  comes  from 
the  south. 

"5.  That,  in  the  winter,  the  south  and  southeast  winds  rise  into  the  upper  current,  while 
the  west  and  northwest  winds  descend  and  blow  as  surface  winds,  accompanied  by  an  extraor- 
dinary depression  of  temperature,  creating,  as  it  were,  an  almost  arctic  climate. 

**  6.  That  the  propagation  of  the  cold  winds  from  west  to  east  is  due  to  the  existence  of  a 
warmer  and  lighter  air  to  the  eastward. 

"7.  That  in  summer  the  westerly  currents  seldom  blow  with  violence,  because,  in  passing 
over  the  heated  plains,  they  acquire  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  the  southerly  currents,  but  in 
winter  the  conditions  are  reversed." 

The  line  of  conflict  of  these  aerial  currents,  produced  by  unequal  atmospheric  pressure, 
shift  so  rapidly  that  the  greatest  changes  of  temperature,  moisture,  and  wind,  are  experienced 
within  a  few  hours,  these  changes  usually  affecting  areas  of  great  extent.  In  the  old  world,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  mountain  systems,  generally  running  from  east  to  west,  o£fer  an  impediment, 
especially  to  the  polar  currents,  and  the  weather  is  therefore  not  so  changeable. 

Wisconsin,  situated  in  the  upper  and  central  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  is  subject  to  the 
same  general  climatic  conditions  which  give  this  whole  area  its  peculiar  climate. 

The  highest  mean  summer  temperature  is  72^  Fahrenheit  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
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Btate,  and  the  lowest  64®  at  Bayfield,  Lake  Superior.  During  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August,  the  thermometer  often  rises  as  high  as  90^,  seldom  to  100^.  In  1874  the  mercury  reached 
this  high  point  twice  at  LaCrosse,  and  three  times  at  Dubuque,  Iowa.  There  are  usually  two  or 
three  of  these  "  heated  terms  "  during  the  summer,  terminated  by  abrupt  changes  of  temperature. 

The  isotherm  of  70^  (an  isotherm  being  a  line  connecting  places  having  the  same  mean  tem- 
perature) enters  this  state  from  the  west,  in  the  northern  part  of  Grant  county,  touches  Madison,  takes 
a  southerly  direction  through  Walworth  county,  passes  through  southern  Michigan,  Cleveland,  and 
Pittsburg,  reaching  the  Atlantic  ocean  a  little  north  of  New  York  city.  From  this  it  is  seen  that 
southern  Wisconsin,  southern  and  central  Michigan,  northern  Ohio,  central  Pennsylvania,  and 
southern  New  York  have  nearly  the  same  summer  temperature.  Northwestward  this  line  runs 
through  southern  Minnesota  and  along  the  Missouri  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Eastern  Ore- 
gon, at  47*^  30'  north  latitude,  has  the  same  average  summer  temperature ;  the  line  then  returns 
and  touches  the  Pacific  coast  at  San  Diego. 

The  remarkable  manner  in  which  so  large  a  body  of  water  as  Lake  Michigan  modifies  the 
temperature  has  been  carefully  determined,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Wisconsin,  by  the  late  Dr.  Lap- 
ham,  of  Milwaukee.  It  is  seen  by  the  map  that  the  average  summer  temperature  of  Racine  is 
the  same  as  that  of  St.  Paul.  The  weather  map  for  July,  1875,  ^^  ^^^  signal  service  report  for 
1876,  shows  that  the  mean  temperature  for  July  was  the  same  in  Rock  county,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  as  that  of  Breckenridge,  Minn.,  north  of  St.  Paul.  The  moderating  effect  of 
the  lake  during  hot  weather  is  felt  in  the  adjacent  region  during  both  day  and  night. 

Countries  in  the  higher  latitudes  having  an  extreme  summer  temperature  are  usually  charac- 
terized by  a  small  amount  of  rain-fall.  The  Mississippi  valley,  however,  is  directly  exposed  in 
spring  and  summer  to  the  warm  and  moist  winds  from  the  south,  and  as  these  winds  condense 
their  moisture  by  coming  in  contact  with  colder  upper  currents  from  the  north  and  west,  it  has  a 
profusion  of  rain  which  deprives  the  climate  largely  of  its  continental  features.  As  already 
stated,  the  average  amount  of  rain-fall  in  Wisconsin  is  about  30  inches  annually.  Of  this  amount 
about  one-eighth  is  precipitated  in  winter,  three-eighths  in  summer,  and  the  rest  is  equally  dis- 
tributed between  spring  and  autumn  —  in  other  words,  rain  is  abundant  at  the  time  of  the  year 
when  it  is  most  needed.  In  Wisconsin  the  rainfall  is  greatest  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state ;  the  least  on  and  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  This  shows  that  the  humidity  of  the 
air  of  a  given  area  can  be  greater,  and  the  rainfall  less,  than  that  of  some  other. 

In  comparison  with  western  Europe,  even  where  the  mean  temperature  is  higher  than  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  the  most  striking  fact  in  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  United  States  is  the 
great  range  of  plants  of  tropical  or  sub-tropical  origin,  such  as  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  etc.  The 
conditions  on  which  the  character  of  the  vegetation  depends  are  temperature  and  moisture,  and 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  composition  of  the  soil. 

"  The  basis  of  this  great  capacity  (the  great  range  of  plants)  is  the  high  curve  of  heat  and 
moisture  for  the  summer,  and  the  fact  that  the  measure  of  heat  and  of  rain  are  almost  or  quite 
tropical  for  a  period  in  duration  from  one  to  five  months,  in  the  range  from  Quebec  to  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf."  Indian  corn  attains  its  full  perfection  between  the  summer  isotherms  72*^  and  77°, 
in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas;  but  it  may  be  grown  up  to  the  line  of  65^,  which  includes 
the  whole  of  Wisconsin.  The  successful  cultivation  of  this  important  staple  is  due  to  the  mtense 
heat  of  summer  and  a  virgin  soil  rich  in  nitrogen. 

While  Milwaukee  and  central  Wisconsin  have  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  45**,  that  of 
southern  Ireland  and  central  England  is  50** ;  the  line  of  72^,  the  average  temperature  for  July, 
runs  from  Walworth  county  to  St.  Paul,  while  during  the  same  month  Ireland  and  England  have 
a  mean  temperature  of  only  60^.    In  Wisconsin  the  thermometer  rises  as  high  as  90^  and  above. 
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-"while  the  range  above  the  mean  in  England  is  very  small.     It  is  the  tropical  element  of  our  sum- 

Tmers,  then,  that  causes  the  grape,  the  com,  etc.,  to  ripen,  whUe  England,  with  a  higher  mean 

temperature,  is  unable  to  mature  them  successfully.     Ireland,  where  southern  pjants  may  remain 

-out-doors,  unfrosted,  the  whole  winter,  can  not  mature  those  fruits  and  grasses  which  ripen  in 

"Wisconsin.     In  England  a  depression  of  2^  below  the  mean  of  60^  will  greatly  reduce  the  quan- 

'City,  or  prevent  the  ripening  of  wheat  altogether,  60"  being  essential  to  a  good  crop.     Wheat,  re- 

-«quiring  a  lower  temperature  than  corn,  is  better  adapted  to  the  climate  of  Wisconsin.   This  grain 

xnay  be  grown  as  far  north  as  Hudson  bay. 

Autumn,  including  September,  October  and  November,  is  of  short  duration  in  Wisconsin, 
North  of  the  426,  parallel,  or  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  state,  November  belongs  properly 
^o  the  winter  months,  its  mean  temperature  being  about  32^.    The  decrease  of  heat  from  August  to 
September  is  generally  from  8^  to  9^;  11^  from  September  fo  October,  and  14**  from  October  to 
2^ovember.     The  average  temperature  for  these  three  months  is  about  45®.      A  beautiful  season, 
crommonly  known  as  Indian  summer,  frequently  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  October  and  in  No- 
>retnber.      This  period  is  characterized  by  a  mild  temperature  and  a  hazy,  calm  atmosphere. 
.According  to  Loomis,  this  appears  to  be  due  to  *'  an  uncommonly  tranquil  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere, during  which  the  air  becomes  filled  with  dust  and  smoke  arising  from  numerous  fires,  by 
-^pirhich  its  transparency  is  greatly  impaired."      This  phenomenon  extends  as  far  north  as  Lake 
Superior,  but  it  is  more  conspicuous  and  protracted  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  is  not  observed 
in  the  southern  states. 

Destructive  frosts  generally  occur  in  September,  and  sometimes  in  August.  "  A. temperature 
of"  36^  to  40**  at  sunrise  is  usually  attended  with  frosts  destructive  to  vegetation,  the  position  of 
cl-ie  thermometer  being  usually  such  as  to  represent  less  than  the  actual  refrigeration  at  the  open 
surface/'  In  1875,  during  October,  at  Milwaukee,  the  mercury  fell  seven  times  below  the  freez- 
ing point,  and  twice  below  zero  in  November,  the  lowest  being  14^. 

The  winters  are  generally  long  and  severe,  but  occasionally  mild  and  almost  without  snow. 
T*liemean  winter  temperature  varies  between  23**  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  and  16^  at 
Ashland,  m  the  northern.     For  this  season  the  extremes  are  great.      The  line  of  20*^  is  of  ini- 
p>ortance,  as  it  marks  the  average  temperature  which  is  fatal  to  the  growth  of  all  the  tender  trees, 
such  as  the  pear  and  the  peach.     In  the  winter  of  1875  and  1876,  the  mean  temperature  for  De- 
cember, January  and  February,  in  the  upper  lake  region,  was  about  4**  above  the  average  mean 
^or  many  years,  while  during  the  previous  winter  the  average  temperature  for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary was  about  12**  below  the  mean  for  many  years,  showing  a  great  difference  between  cold  and 
n^ild  winters.     In  the  same  winter,  i875-*76,  at  Milwaukee,  the  thermometer  fell  only  six  times 
^elow  zero,  the  lowest  being  12^,  while  during  the  preceding  winter  the  mercury  sank  thirty-six 
times  below  zero,  the  lowest  being  23'^.     In  the  northern  and  northwestern  part  of  the  state  the 
temperature  sometimes  falls  to  the  freezing  point  of  mercury.     During  the  exceptionally  cold 
^Vinter  of  1872-3,  at  La  Crosse,  the  thermometer  sank  nearly  fifty  times  below  zero;  on  Decem- 
"€124,  it  indicated  37^  below,  and  on   January  18,  43^  below  zero,  averaging  about  12^  below 
^^e  usual  mean  for  those  months.      The  moderating  effect  of   Lake  Michigan  can   be  seen 
^y  observing  how  the  lines  indicating  the  mean  winter  temperature  curve  northward  as  they 
approach  the  lake.     Milwaukee,  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  Two  Rivers,  and  the  Grand  Traverse 
Region  of  Michigan,  have  the  same  average  wintei   temperature.      The  same  is  true  regarding 
Galena,  111.,  Beloit,  and  Kewaunee.     A  similar  influence  is  noticed  in  all  parts  of  the  state.     Dr. 
^pham  concludes  that  this  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  presence  of  Lake  Michigan,  but  that  the 
fountain  range  which  extends  from  a  little  west  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  coast  of  Labrador  (from 
^»ioo  to  2,240  feet  high)  protects  the  lake  region  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  from  the  excessive 
^old  of  winter. 
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According  to  the  same  authority,  the  time  at  which  the  Milwaukee  river  was  closed  wi.h  ice^ 
for  a  period  of  nine  years,  varied  between  November  15  and  December  i  ;  the  time  at  which  it 
became  free  from  ice,  between  March  3  and  April  13.  In  the  lake  district,  snow  and  rain  are 
interspersed  through  all  the  winter  months,  rain  being  sometimes  as  profuse  as  at  any  other  sea« 
son.  In  the  northwestern  part  the  winter  is  more  rigid  and  dry.  Northern  New  York  and  the 
New  England  states  usually  have  snow  lying  on  the  ground  the  whole  winter,  but  in  the  southern 
lake  district  it  rarely  remains  so  long.  In  1 842-^43,  however,  sleighing  commenced  about  the 
middle  of  November,  and  lasted  till  about  the  same  time  in  April — five  months. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  three  months  of  spring,  March,  April  and  May,  from  Wal- 
worth county  to  St.  Paul,  is  about  45^.  In  central  Wisconsin  the  mean  for  March  is  about  27% 
which  is  an  increase  of  nearly  7^  from  February.  The  lowest  temperature  of  this  month  in 
1876  was  40^  above  zero.  April  shows  an  average  increase  of  about  9^  over  March.  In  1876 
the  line  of  45^  for  this  month  passed  from  LaCrosse  to  Evanston,  111.,  touching  Lake  Erie  at 
Toledo,  showing  that  the  interior  west  of  Lake  Michigan  is  warmer  than  the  lake  region.  The 
change  from  winter  to  spring  is  more  sudden  in  the  interior  than  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes. 
**  In  the  town  of  Lisbon,  fifteen  miles  from  Lake  Michigan,"  says  Dr.  Lapham,  "  early  spring 
flowers  show  themselves  about  ten  days  earlier  than  on  the  lake.  In  spring  vegetation,  in  places 
remote  from  the  lakes,  shoots  up  in  a  very  short  time,  and  flowers  show  their  petals,  while  on  the 
lake  shore  the  cool  air  retards  them  and  brings  them  more  gradually  into  existence."  The  in- 
crease from  April  to  May  is  about  15^.  In  May,  1876,  Pembina  and  Milwaukee  had  nearly  the 
same  mean  temperature,  about  55^. 

The  extremes  of  our  climate  and  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  no  doubt  have  a. 
marked  influence,  both  physically  and  mentally,  on  the  American  people.  And  though  a  more 
equable  climate  may  be  more  conducive  to  perfect  health,  the  great  range  of  our  climate  from 
arctic  to  tropical,  and  the  consequent  variety  and  abundance  of  vegetable  products,  combine  to 
make  the  Mississippi  valley  perhaps  one  of  the  most  favorable  areas  in  the  world  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  and  wealthy  nation. 

During  the  months  of  summer,  in  the  interior  of  the  eastern  UnUed  States,  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  rain-fall  is  in  showers  usually  accompanied  by  electrical  discharges  and  limited  to 
small  areas.  But  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  nearly  the  whole  precipitation  takes  place  in 
general  storms  extending  over  areas  of  300,  500  and  sometimes  over  1,000  miles  in  diameter,  and 
generally  lasting  two  or  three  days.  An  area  of  low  atmospheric  pressure  causes  the  wind  to  blow 
toward  that  area  from  all  sides,  and  when  the  depression  is  sudden  and  great,  it  is  accompanied 
by  much  rain  or  snow.  On  account  of  the  earth's  rotation,  the  wind  blowing  toward  this  region 
of  low  pressure  is  deflected  to  the  right,  causing  the  air  to  circulate  around  the  center  with  a. 
motion  spirally  inward.  In  our  latitude  the  storm  commences  with  east  winds.  When  the  storm 
center,  or  area  of  lowest  barometer,  is  to  the  south  of  us,  the  wind  gradually  veers,  as  the  storm 
passes  from  west  to  east  with  the  upper  current,  round  to  the  northwest  by  the  north  point. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  storm  center,  the  wind  veers  from  southeast  to  southwest,  by  the  south 
point.  The  phenomena  attending  such  a  storm  when  we  are  in  or  near  the  part  of  its  center  are 
usually  as  follows :  After  the  sky  has  become  overcast  with  clouds,  the  wind  from  the  northeast 
generally  begins  to  rise  and  blows  in  the  opposing  direction  to  the  march  of  the  storm.  The 
clouds  which  are  now  moving  over  us,  discharge  rain  or  snow  according  to  circumstances.  The 
barometer  continues  to  fall,  and  the  rain  or  snow  is  brought  obliquely  down  from  the  northern 
quarter  by  the  prevailing  wind.  After  a  while  the  wind  changes  slightly  in  diiection  and  then 
ceases.  The  thermometer  rises  and  the  barometer  has  reached  its  lowest  point.  This  is  the  center 
of  the  storm.     After  the  calm  the  wind  has  changed  its  direction  to  northwest  or  west.     The 
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Avind  blows  again,  usually  more  violently  than  before,  accompanied  by  rain  or  snow,  which  is  now 
generally  of  short  duration.  The  sky  clears,  and  the  storm  is  suddenly  succeeded  by  a  tempera- 
ture lo  or  3o  degrees  below  the  mean.  Most  of  the  rain  and  snow  falls  with  the  east  winds,  or 
before  the  center  passes  a  given  point.  The  path  of  these  storms  is  from  west  to  east,  or  nearly 
so,  and  only  seldom  in  other  directions.  These  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  rains  are  generally 
first  noticed  on  the  western  plains,  but  may  originate  at  any  point  along  their  path,  and  move 
•eastward  with  an  average  velocity  of  about  20  miles  an  hour  in  summer  and  30  miles  in  winter, 
but  sometimes  attaining  a  velocity  of  over  50  miles,  doing  great  damage  on  the  lakes.  In  pre- 
dicting these  storms,  the  signal  service  of  the  army  is  of  incalculable  practical  benefit,  as  well 
as  in  collecting  data  for  scientific  conclusions. 

A  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to  every  inhabitant  of  Wisconsin  is  the  influence  of 
forests  on  climate  and  the  effects  of  disrobing  a  county  of  its  trees.  The  general  influence  of 
forests  in  modifying  the  extremes  of  temperature,  retarding  evaporation  and  the  increased 
liumidity  of  the  air,  has  already  been  mentioned.  That  clearing  the  land  of  trees  increases  the 
temperature  of  the  ground  in  summer,  is  so  readily  noticed  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  men- 
tion it ;  while  in  winter  the  sensible  cold  is  never  so  extreme  in  woods  as  on  an  open  surface 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  winds.  "  The  lumbermen  in  Canada  and  the  northern  United 
States  labor  in  the  woods  without  inconvenience;  when  the  mercury  stands  many  degrees  below 
zero,  while  in  the  open  grounds,  with  only  a  moderate  breeze,  the  same  temperature  is  almost 
insupportable."  "  In  the  state  of  Michigan  it  has  been  found  that  the  winters  have  greatly 
increased  in  severity  within  the  last  forty  years,  and  that  this  increased  severity  seems  to  move 
along  even-paced  with  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  Thirty  years  ago  the  peach  was  one  of  thie 
most  abundant  fruits  of  that  State ;  at  that  time  frost,  injurious  to  corn  at  any  time  from  May  to 
October,  was  a  thing  unknown.  Now  the  peach  is  an  uncertain  crop,  and  frost  often  injures  the 
com."  The  precise  influence  of  forests  on  temperature  may  not  at  present  admit  of  definite  solu- 
tion, yet  the  mechanical  screen  which  they  furnish  to  the  soil,  often  far  to  the  leeward  of  them, 
is  sufficiently  established,  and  this  alone  is  enough  to  encourage  extensive  planting  wherever  this 
protection  is  wanting. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  rain-fall,  "  we  can  not  positively  affirm  that  the  total  annual 
quantity  of  rain  is  even  locally  diminished  or  mcreased  by  the  destruction  of  the  woods,  though 
both  theoretical  considerations  and  the  balance  of  testimony  strongly  favor  the  opinion  that  more 
rain  falls  in  wooded  than  in  open  countries.  One  important  conclusion,  at  least,  upon  the 
meteorological  influence  of  forests  is  certain  and  undisputed:  the  proposition,  namely,  that, 
within  their  own  limits,  and  near  their  own  borders,  they  maintain  a  more  uniform  degree  of 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere  than  is  observed  in  cleared  grounds.  Scarcely  less  cUn  it  be 
questioned  that  they  tend  to  promote  the  frequency  of  showers,  and,  if  they  do  not  augment  the 
amount  of  precipitation,  they  probably  equalize  its  distribution  through  the  diff'erent  seasons." 

There  is  abundant  and  undoubted  evidence  that  the  amount  of  water  existing  on  the  surface 
in  lakes  and  rivers,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  is  constantly  diminishing.  In  Germany,  observa- 
tions of  the  Rhine,  Oder,  Danube,  and  the  Elbe,  in  the  latter  case  going  back  for  a  period  of  142 
years,  demonstrate  beyond  doubt,  that  each  of  these  rivers  has  much  decreased  in  volume,  and 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  they  will  eventually  disappear  from  the  list  of  navigable  rivers. 

**  The  *  Blue-Grass '  region  of  Kentucky,  once  the  pride  of  the  West,  has  now  districts  of 
such  barren  and  arid  nature  that  their  stock  farmers  are  moving  toward  the  Cumberland  mount- 
ains, because  the  creeks  and  old  springs  dried  up,  and  their  wells  became  too  low  to  furnish 
water  for  their  cattle."  In  our  own  state  "  such  has  been  the  chan)2;e  in  the  flow  of  the  Milwau- 
thearts;  makes  good  firewood ;  should  be  planted  along  all  the  roads  and  streets,  near  every 
dwelling,  and  on  all  public  grounds. 
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kee  river,  even  while  the  area  from  which  it  receives  its  supply  is  but  partially  cleared,  that  the 
proprietors  of  most  of  the  mills  and  factories  have  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
steam,  at  a  largely  increased  yearly  cost,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  water-power  in  dry  seasons 
of  the  year."  "  What  has  happened  to  the  Milwaukee  river,  has  happened  to  all  the  other  water 
courses  in  the  state  from  whose  banks  the  forest  has  been  removed ;  and  many  farmers  wha 
selected  land  uqon  which  there  was  a  living  brook  of  clear,  pure  water,  now  find  these  brooka 
dried  up  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.'*' 

Districts  stripped  of  their  forest  are  said  to  be  more  exposed  than  before  to  loss  of  harvests^ 
droufg.  ts,  and  frost.  **  Hurricanes,  before  unknown,  sweep  unopposed  over  the  regions  chua 
denuded,  carrying  terror  and  devastation  in  their  track."  Parts  of  Asia  Minor,  North  Africa, 
and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  now  almost  deserts,  were  once  densely 
populated  and  the  granaries  of  the  world.  And  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  *'  that  it  is  the 
destruction  of  the  forests  which  has  produced  this  devastation."  From  such  facts  Wisconsin^ 
already  largely  robbed  of  its  forests,  should  take  warning  before  it  is  too  late. 


TREES,    SHRUBS    AND    VINES. 

By  p.  R.  hoy,  M.D. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  a  botanical  description,  but  merely  brief  notes  on 
the  economical  value  of  the  woods,  and  the  fitness  of  the  various  indigenous  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines  for  the  purpose  of  ornament. 

White  Oak — Quercus  Alba, — This  noble  tree  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
American  oaks.  The  excellent  properties  of  the  wood  render  it  eminently  valuable  for  a  great 
variety  of  uses.  Wherever  strength  and  durability  are  required,  the  white  oak  stands  in  the  first 
rank.  It  is  employed  in  making  wagons,  coaches  and  sleds  ;  staves  and  hoops  of  the  best  quality 
for  barrels  and  casks  are  obtained  from  this  tree ;  it  is  extensively  used  in  architecture,  ship* 
building,  etc.;  vast  quantities  are  used  for  fencmg ;  the  bark  is  employed  in  tanning.  The  domes* 
tic  consumption  of  this  tree  is  so  great  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  preserve  the  young 
trees  wherever  it  is  practicable,  and  to  make  young  plantations  where  the  tree  is  not  found.  The 
white  oak  is  a  graceful,  ornamental  tree,  and  worthy  of  particular  attention  as  such  ;  found  abun* 
dantly  in  most  of  the  timbered  districts. 

Burr  Oak — Q,  Macrocarpa, — This  is  perhaps  the  most  ornamental  of  our  oaks.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  graceful  beauty  of  these  trees,  whennot  crowded  or  cramped  in  their  growth,  but 
left  free  to  follow  the  laws  of  their  development.  Who  has  not  admired  these  trees  in  our  exten* 
sive  burr  oak  openings }  The  large  leaves  are  a  dark  green  above  and  a  bright  silvery  white 
beneath,  which  gives  the  tree  a  singularly  fine  appearance  when  agitated  by  the  wind.  The  wood 
is  tough,  close-grained,  and  more  durable  than  the  white  oak,  especially  when  exposed  to  frequent 
changes  of  moisture  and  drying ;  did  the  tree  grow  to  the  same  size,  it  would  be  preferred  for 
most  uses.     Abundant,  and  richly  worthy  of  cultivation,  both  for  utility  and  ornament. 

Swamp  White  CTak — Q.  Bicolor, — Is  a  valuable  and  ornamental  tree,  not  quite  so  large  or 
as  common  as  the  burr  oak.  The  wood  is  close-grained,  durable,  splits  freely,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  cultivation  in  wet,  swampy  grounds,  where  it  will  thrive. 

Post  Oak — Q.  Obtusiloba, — Is  a  scraggy,  small  tree,  found  sparingly  in  this  state.  The  tim- 
ber is  durable,  and  makes  good  fuel.     Not  worthy  of  cultivation. 
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Swamp  Chestnut  Oak — Q,  Prinus, — This  species  of  chestnut  oak  is  a  large,  graceful  tree, 
wood  rather  open-grained,  yet  valuable  for  most  purposes  to  which  the  oaks  are  applied ;  makes 
the  best  fuel  of  any  of  this  family.  A  rare  tree,  found  at  Janesville  and  Brown's  lake,  near  Bur^ 
lington.     Worthy  of  cultivation. 

Red  Oak — Q,  Rubra, — The  red  oak  is  a  well-known,  common,  large  tree.  The  wood  is 
coarse-grained,  and  the  least  durable  of  the  oaks,  nearly  worthless  for  fuel,  and  scarcely  worthy 
of  cultivation,  even  for  ornament. 

Pin  Oak — Q,  Paiustris, — This  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees  in  many  sections  of  the 
state.  The  wood  is  of  little  value  except  for  fuel.  The  tree  is  quite  ornamental,  and  should  be 
sparingly  cultivated  for  this  purpose. 

Shingle  Oak — Q,  Imbricaria, — Is  a  tree  of  medium  size,  found  sparingly  as  far  north  ag. 
Wisconsin.     It  is  ornamental,  and  the  wood  is  used  for  shingles  and  staves. 

Scarlet  Oak — Q,  Coecinea, — This  is  an  ornamental  tree,  especially  in  autumn,  when  it3 
leaves  turn  scarlet,  hence  the  name.     Wood  of  little  value ;  common. 

Sugar  Maple — Acer  Sacchariutn, — This  well-known  and  noble  tree  is  found  growing  abun*» 
dantly  in  many  sections  of  the  state.  The  wood  is  close-grained  and  susceptible  of  a  beautiful 
polish,  which  renders  it  valuable  for  many  kinds  of  furniture,  more  especially  the  varieties  known 
as  bird's-eye  and  curled  maples.  The  wood  lacks  the  durability  of  the  oak ;  consequently  is  not 
valuable  for  purposes  where  it  will  be  exposed  to  the  weather.  For  fuel  it  ranks  next  to  hickory. 
The  sugar  manufactured  from  this  tree  affords  no  inconsiderable  resource  for  the  comfort  and 
even  wealth  of  many  sections  of  the  northern  states,  especially  those  newly  settled,  where  it 
would  be  difficult  and  expensive  to  procure  their  supply  from  a  distance.  As  an  ornamental  tree 
it  stands  almost  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue.  The  foliage  is  beautiful,  compact,  and  free  from 
the  attacks  of  insects.  It  puts  forth  its  yellow  blossoms  early,  and  in  the  autumn  the  leaves, 
change  in  color  and  show  the  most  beautiful  tints  of  red  and  yellow  long  before  they  fall.  Worthy 
of  especial  attention  for  fuel  and  ornament,  and  well  adapted  to  street-planting. 

Red  Maple — A,  Rubrum, — Is  another  fine  maple  of  more  rapid  growth  than  the  foregoing 
species.  With  wood  rather  lighter,  but  quite  as  valuable  for  cabinet-work  — for  fuel  not  quite  so 
good.  The  young  trees  bear  transplanting  even  better  than  other  maples.  Though  highly  orna- 
mental, this  tree  hardly  equals  the  first-named  species.  It  puts  forth,  in  early  spring,  its  scarlet 
blossoms  before  a  leaf  has  yet  appeared.     Well  adapted  to  street-planting. 

Mountain  Maple — A,  Spicatum, — Is  a  small  branching  tree,  or  rather  shrub,  found  grow- 
ing in  clumps.     Not  worthy  of  much  attention. 

Silver  Maple — A,  Dasycarputn, — This  is  a  common  tree  growing  on  the  banks  of  streams, 
especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  grown  largely  for  ornament,  yet  for  the  purpose  it  is 
the  least  valuable  of  the  maples.  The  branches  are  long  and  straggling,  and  so  brittle  that  they 
are  liable  to  be  injured  by  winds. 

Box  Maple — Negundo  Aceroides, — This  tree  is  frequently  called  box  elder.  It  is  of  a  rapid 
growth  and  quite  ornamental.  The  wood  is  not  much  used  in  the  arts,  but  is  good  fuel.  Should 
be  cultivated.     It  grows  on  Sugar  and  Rock  rivers. 

White  Elm — Ulmus  Americana, — This  large  and  graceful  tree  stands  confessedly  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  ornamental  deciduous  trees.  Its  wide-spreading  branches  and  long,  pendu- 
lous branchlets  form  a  beautiful  and  conspicuous  head.  It  grows  rapidly,  is  free  from  disease 
and  the  destructive  attacks  of  insects,  will  thrive  on  most  soils,  and  for  planting  along  streets,  in 
public  grounds  or  lawns,  is  unsurpassed  by  any  American  tree.      The  wood  is  but  little  used  in 
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Slippery  Elm — V,  Fulva, — This  smaller  and  less  ornamental  species  is  also  common.     The 
wood,  however,  is  much  more  valuable  than  the  white  elm,  being  durable  and  splitting  readily 
It  makes  excellent  rails,  and  is  much  used  for  the  framework  of  buildings ;  valuable  for  fuel 
should  be  cultivated. 

Wild  Black  Cherry — Cerasus  Serotina. — This  large  and  beautiful  species  of  cherry  is  on< 
of  the  most  valuable  of  American  trees.  The  wood  is  compact,  fine-grained,  and  of  a  brilliani 
reddish  color,  not  liable  to  warp,  or  shrink  and  swell  with  atmospheric  changes ;  extensively  em- 
ployed by  cabinet-makers  for  every  species  of  furnishing.  It  is  exceedingly  durable,  hence  ii 
valuable  for  fencing,  building,  etc.     Richly  deserves  a  place  in  the  lawn  or  timber  plantation. 

Bird  Cherry — C  Pennsylvanica, — Is  a  small  northern  species,  common  in  the  state  anc 
worthy  of  cultivation  for  ornament. 

Choke  Cherry — C  Virgimana, — This  diminutive  tree  is  of  little  value,  not  worth  the  trouble 
t)f  cultivation. 

Wild  Plum — Prunus  Americana, — The  common  wild  plum  when  in  full  bloom  is  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  small  flowering  trees,  and  as  such  should  not  be  neglected.  The  fruit  is 
rather  agreeable,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  fme  cultivated  varieties,  which  may  be  engrafted  on 
the  wild  stock  to  the  very  best  advantage.  It  is  best  to  select  small  trees,  and  work  them  on  the 
roots.     The  ^afts  should  be  inserted  about  the  middle  of  April. 

Hackberry — CeltisOccidentalis, — This  is  an^wpamental  tree  of  medium  size ;  wood  hard, 
-close-grained  and  elastic ;  makes  the  best  of  Ji(0^s;  whip-stalks,  and  thills  for  carriages.  The 
Indians  formerly  made  great  use  of  the  hackl)6iry  wood  for  their  bows.  A  tree  worthy  oi  a  lim- 
ited share  of  attention. 

American  Linden  or  Basswood — Tilia  Americana, — Is  one  of  the  finest  ornamental  trees  for 
public  grounds,  parks,  etc.,  but  will  not  thrive  where  the  roots  are  exposed  to  bruises ;  for  this 
reason  it  is  not  adapted  to  planting  along  the  streets  of  populous  towns.  The  wood  is  light  and 
tough,  susceptible  of  being  bent  to  almost  any  curve  ;  durable  if  kept  from  the  weather ;  takes 
paint  well,  and  is  considerably  used  in  the  arts ;  for  fuel  it  is  of  little  value.  This  tree  will 
flourish  in  almost  any  moderately  rich,  damp  soil ;  bears  transplanting  well ;  can  be  propagated 
readily  from  layers. 

White  Thorn — Crataegus  Coccinea^  and  Dotted  Thorn — C  Punctata, — These  two  species 
t)f  thorn  are  found  everywhere  on  the  rich  bottom  lands.  When  in  bloom  they  are  beautiful,  and 
should  be  cultivated  for  ornament.  The  wood  is  remarkably  compact  and  hard,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  small  size  of  the  tree,  would  be  valuable.  x 

Crab  Apple — Pyrus  Coronaria, — This  common  small  tree  is  attractive  when  covered  with 
Its  highly  fragrant  rose-colored  blossoms.  Wood  1  -d,  fine,  compact  grain,  but  the  tree  is  too 
small  for  the  wood  to  be  of  much  practical  value.     Well  worthy  of  a  place  in  extensive  grounds. 

Mountain  Ash — P,  Americana, — This  popular  ornament  to  our  yards  is  found  growing  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  and  as  far  south  as  43^.     The  wood  is  useless. 

White  Ash — Fraxinus  Acuminata, — Is  a  large,  irfteresting  tree,  which  combines  utility  with 
beauty  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  wood  possesses  strength,  suppleness  and  elasticity,  which 
renders  it  valuable  for  a  great  variety  of  uses.  It  is  extensively  employed  in  carriage  manufact- 
uring; for  various  agricultural  implements  ;  is  esteemed  superior  to  any  other  wood  for  oars; 
excellent  for  fuel.  The  white  ash  grows  rapidly,  and  in  open  ground  forms  one  of  the  mosi 
lovely  trees  that  is  to  be  found.  The  foliage  is  clean  and  handsome,  and  in  autumn  turns  fron 
its  bright  green  to  a  violet  purple  hue,  which  adds  materially  to  the  beauty  of  our  autumnal  syl 
van  scenery.  It  is  richly  deserving  our  especial  care  and  protection,  and  will  amply  repay  al 
labor  and  expense  bestowed  on  its  cultivation. 
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Black  Ash — F Sambudfolia, — This  is  another  tall,  graceful  and  well-known  species  of  ash. 
The  wood  is  used  for  making  baskets,  hoops,  etc. ;  when  thoroughly  dry,  affbrds  a  good  article  of 
fuel.  Deserves  to  be  cultivated  in  low,  rich,  swampy  situations,  where  more  useful  trees  will  not 
thrive. 

Black  Walnut — Juglans  Nigra. — This  giant  of  the  rich  alluvial  bottom  lands  claims 
Bpecial  attention  for  its  valuable  timber.  It  is  among  the  most  durable  and  beautiful  of  Ameri- 
can woods ;  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish ;  not  liable  to  shrink  and  swell  by  heat  and  moisture. 
It  is  extensively  employed  by  the  cabinet-makers  for  every  variety  of  furniture.  Walnut  forks, 
are  frequently  found  which  rival  in  richness  and  beauty  the  far-famed  mahogany.  This  tree, 
in  favorable  situations,  grows  rapidly ;  is  highly  ornamental,  and  produces  annually  an  abundant 
t:rop  of  nuts. 

Butternut — J,  Cinerea. — This  species  of  walnut  is  not  as  valuable  as  the  above,  yet  for  its 
beauty,  and  the  durability  of  its  wood,  it  should  claim  a  small  portion  of  attention.  The  wood 
is  rather  soft  for  most  purposes  to  which  it  otherwise  might  be  applied.  When  grown  near 
streams,  or  on  moist  side-hills,  it  produces  regularly  an  ample  crop  of  excellent  nuts.  It  grows 
rapidly. 

Shell-Bark  Hickory — Carya  Alba, — This,  the  largest  and  finest  of  American  hickories, 
grows  abundantly  throughout  the  state.  Hickory  wood  possesses  probably  the  greatest  strength 
and  tenacity  of  any  of  our  indigenous  trees,  and  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  liable  to  be  eaten  by  worms,  and  lacks  durability.  For  fuel,  the  shell-bark 
hickory  stands  unrivaled.  The  tree  is  ornamental  and  produces  every  alternate  year  an  ample 
crop  of  the  best  of  nuts. 

Shag-Bark  Hickory — C.  Imlata, — Is  a  magnificent  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  nearly  as 
valuable  as  the  above.  The  nuts  are  large,  thick-shelled  and  coarse,  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
C  alba.     A  rare  tree  in  Wisconsin  ;  abundant  further  south. 

Pignut  Hickory — C  Glabra, — This  species  possesses  all  the  bad  and  but  few  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  shell-bark.  The  nuts  are  smaller  and  not  so  good.  The  tree  should  be  pre- 
served and  cultivated  in  common  with  the  shell-bark.     Not  abundant. 

Bitternut — C  Amara, — Is  an  abundant  tree,  valuable  for  fuel,  but  lacking  the  strength  and 
elasticity  of  the  preceding  species.  It  is,  however,  quite  as  ornamental  as  any  of  the  hickories. 
Red  Beech — Fagus  Ferruginea. — This  is  a  common  tree,  with  brilliant,  shining  light-green 
leaves,  and  long,  flexible  branches.  It  is  highly  ornamental,  and  should  be  cultivated  for  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  its  useful  wood,  which  is  tough,  close-grained  and  compact.  It  is  much 
used  for  plane-stocks,  tool  handles,  etc.,  and  as  an  article  of  fuel  is  nearly  equal  to  maple. 

Water  Beech — Carpinus  Americana. — Is  a  small  tree,  called  hornbeam  by  many.  The 
wood  is  exceedingly  hard  and  compact,  but  the  small  size  of  the  tree  renders  it  almost 
useless. 

Iron  Wood — Ostrya  Virginica, — ^This  small  tree  is  found  disseminated  throughout  most  of 
our  woodlands.  It  is,  to  a  considerable  degree,  ornamental,  but  of  remarkably  slow  growth.  The 
wood  possesses  valuable  properties,  being  heavy  and  strong,  as  the  name  would  indicate ;  yet, 
from  its  small  size,  it  is  of  but  little  use. 

Balsam  Vo^isKK—Fopulus  Candicans. — This  tree  is  of  medium  size,  and  is  known  by  sev- 
eral names :  Wild  balm  of  Gilead,  cottonwood,  etc.  It  grows  in  moist,  sandy  soil,  on  river  bot- 
toms. It  has  broad,  heart-shaped  leaves,  which  turn  a  fine  yellow  after  the  autumn  frosts.  It 
gT«ws  more  rapidly  than  any  other  of  our  trees ;  can  be  transplanted  with  entire  success  when 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  makes  a  beatiful  shade  tree — ^the  most  ornamental  of  pop- 
lars.    The  wood  is  soft,  spongy^  and  nearly  useless. 
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Quaking  Aspen — P.  Tremulaides, — Is  a  well-known,  small  tree.  It  is  rather  ornamental^ 
but  scarcely  worth  cultivating. 

Large  Aspen — P,  Grandidentata, — Is  the  largest  of  our  poplars.  It  frequently  grows  to 
the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  two  and  one-half  feet.  The  wood  is  soft, 
easily  split,  dnd  used  for  frame  buildings.     It  is  the  most  durable  of  our  poplars. 

Cotton  Wood — P,  Monolifera, — This  is  the  largest  of  all  the  poplars  ;  abundant  on  the 
Mississippi  river.  Used  largely  for  fuel  on  the  steamboats.  The  timber  is  of  but  little  use  in 
the  arts. 

Sycamore  or  Buttonwood — Platanus  OcciderUalis, — This,  the  largest  and  Ynost  majestic 
of  our  trees,  is  found  growing  only  on  the  rich  alluvial  river  bottoms.  The  tree  is  readily 
known,  even  at  a  considerable  distance,  by  its  whitish  smooth  branches.  The  foliage  is  large 
and  beautiful,  and  the  tree  one  of  the  most  ornamental  known.  The  wood  speedily  decays,  and 
when  sawed  into  lumber  warps  badly ;  on  these  accounts  it  is  but  little  used,  although  susceptible 
of  a  fine  finish.     As  an  article  of  fuel  it  is  of  inferior  merit. 

Canoe  Birch — Betula  Papyrcuea. — Is  a  rather  elegant  and  interesting  tree.  It  grows  abund- 
antly in  nearly  every  part  of  the  state.  The  wood  is  of  a  fine  glossy  grain,  susceptible  of  a  good 
finish,  but  lacks  durability  and  strength,  and,  therefore,  is  but  little  used  in  the  mechanical  arts. 
For  fuel  it  is  justly  prized.  It  bears  transplanting  without  difficulty.  The  Indians  manufacture 
their  celebrated  bark  canoes  from  the  bark  of  this  tree. 

Cherry  Birch — B,  Lenta. — This  is  a  rather  large,  handsome  tree,  growing  along  streams. 
Leaves  and  bark  fragrant.  Wood,  fine-grained,  rose-colored ;  used  largely  by  the  cabinet- 
makers. 

Yellow  Birch — B,  Lutea, — This  beautiful  tree  occasionally  attains  a  large  size.  It  is 
highly  ornamental,  and  is  of  value  for  fuel ;  but  is  less  prized  than  the  preceding  species  for  cab- 
inet work. 

Kentucky  Coffee  Tree — Gymnocladus  Canadensis. — ^This  singularly  beautiful  tree  is  only 

•  

found  sparingly,  and  on  rich  alluvial  lands.  I  met  with  it  growing  near  the  Peccatonica,  in 
Green  county.  The  wood  is  fine-grained,  and  of  a  rosy  hue ;  is  exceedingly  durable,  and  well 
worth  cultivating. 

June  Berry — Amelanchier  Canadensis. — Is  a  small  tree  which  adds  materially  to  the  beauty 
of  our  woods  in  early  spring,  at  which  time  it  is  in  full  bloom.  The  wood  is  of  no  particular 
value,  and  the  tree  interesting  only  when  covered  with  hs  white  blossoms. 

White  Pine — Pinus  Stro.^us. — This  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  our  indigenous  pines. 
The  wood  is  soft,  free  from  resin,  and  works  easily.  It  is  extensively  employed  in  the  mechan- 
ical arts.  It  is  found  in  great  profusion  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  state.  This  species  is 
readily  known  by  the  leaves  being  in  fives.  It  is  highly  ornamental,  but  in  common  with  all 
pines,  will  hardly  bear  transplanting.     Only  small  plants  should  be  moved. 

Norway  or  Red  Pine — P.  Resinosa^  and  YiELlow  Pine — P.  Mitis. — These  are  two  large 
trees,  but  little  inferior  in  size  to  the  white  pine.  The  wood  contains  more  resin,  and  is  conse- 
quently more  durable.  The  leaves  of  both  these  species  are  in  twos.  Vast  quantities  of  lumber 
are  yearly  manufactured  from  these  two  varieties  and  the  white  pine.  The  extensive  pineries 
of  the  state  are  rapidly  diminishing. 

Shrub  Pine — P.  Bankstana. — Is  a  small,  low  tree ;  only  worthy  of  notice  here  for  the  orna- 
mental shade  it  produces.     It  is  found  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  state. 

Balsam  Fir — Abies  Balsamea. — This  beautiful  evergreen  is  multiplied  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  where  it  grows  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height.     The  wood  is  of  but 
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little  value      The  balsam  of  fir,  or  Canadian  balsam,  is  obtained  from  this  tree. 

Double  Spruce — A,  Nigra, — This  grows  in  the  same  localities  with  the  balsam  fer,  and 
assumes  the  same  p3rramidal  form,  but  is  considerably  larger.  The  wood  is  light  and  possesses 
considerable  strength  and  elasticity,  which  renders  it  one  of  the  best  materials  for  yardi^  and  top- 
masts for  shippmg.     It  is  extensively  cultivated  for  ornament. 

Hemlock — A,  Canadensis, — The  hemlock  is  the  largest  of  the  genus.  It  is  gracefully  orna- 
mental, but  the  wood  is  of  little  value.     The  baik  is  extensively  employed  in  tannings 

Tamarack — Larix  Americana, — This  beautiful  tree  grows  abundantly  in  swampy  sknations 
throughout  the  state.  It  is  not  quite  an  evergreen  It  drops  its  leaves  in  winter,,  but  quickly 
recovers  them  in  early  spring.  The  wood  is  remarkably  durable  and  valuable  for  a  irariety  of 
uses.  The  tree  grows  rapidly,  and  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  peaty  situations>  wLere  olher 
trees  would  not  thrive. 

Arbor  ViTiE — Thuja  Occidentalis, — This  tree  is  called  the  white  or  flat  cedar.     It  grows- 

abundantly  in  many  parts  of  the  state.     The  wood  is  durable,  furnishing  better  fence  posts  than 

any  other  tree,  excepting  the  red  cedar.     Shingles  and  staves  of  a  superior  quality  are  obtained 

from  these  trees.     A  beautiful  evergreen  hedge  is  made  from  the  young  plants,  which  bear  trans* 

planting  better  than  most  evergreens.     It  will  grow  on  most  soils  if  sufficiently  damp. 

Red  Cedar  —  Juniperus  Virginiana,  —  Is  a  well  known  tree  that  famishes  those  ccld>rated 
fence  posts  that  "  last  forever."  The  wood  is  highly  fragrant,  of  a  rich  red  color,  and  fine 
girsined  ;  hence  it  is  valuable  for  a  variety  of  uses.     It  should  be  extensively  cultivated. 

Dwarf  Juniper — J,  Sabina, — This  is  a  low  trailing  shrub.  Is  conside^^ably  prized  foi 
o*"nament.     Especially  worthy  of  cultivation  in  large  grounds. 

Sassafras  —  Sassafras  officinale, —  Is  a  small  tree  of  fine  appearance,  with  fragrani  leaves 
t>3.rk.     Grows  in  Kenosha  county.     Should  be  cultivated. 

Willows. —  There  are  many  species  of  willows  growing  in  every  part  of  the  state,  sereial  oZ 
^Hich  are  worthy  of  cultivation  near  streams  and  ponds. 

White  Willow  —  Salix  alba, —  Is  a  fine  tree,  often  reaching  sixty  feet  in  height.  The  wood 
'S  soft,  and  makes  the  best  charcoal  for  the  manufacture  of  gun-powder.     Grows  rapidly. 

Black  Willow  —  S.  Nigra, —  This  is  also  a  fine  tree,  but  not  quite  so  large  as  the  Ibregiing, 
^t  is  used  for  similar  purposes. 

There  are  many  shrubs  and  vines  indigenous  to  the  state  worthy  of  note.  I  shall,  however, 
^11  attention  to  only  a  few  of  the  best. 

Dogwoods.  —  There  are  several  species  found  in  our  forests  and  thickets.  .All  are  ornamen- 
tal when  covered  with  a  profusion  of  white  blossoms.     I  would  especially  recommend :  corus 
^fricea^  C,  siolonifera^  C,  paniculata^  and  C.  alternifolia.      All  these  will  repay  the  labor  of  trans* 
planting  to  ornamental  grounds. 

Viburnums. — These  are  very  beautiful.  We  have  viburnum  lentago^  V.  pruni/oiium,^  V.  nwdum^, 
y^dentatumj  V,  pubescens^  V.  acerifolium^  V,  pauciflorum^  and  V.  opulus.  The  last  is  knonro  as. 
t^e  cranberry  tree,  and  is  a  most  beautiful  shrub  when  in  bloom,  and  also  when  covered  with  its. 
Ted, acid  fruit.     The  common  snow-ball  tree  is  a  cultivated  variety  of  the  V,  opulus. 

Witch  Hazel — Hamamelis  Virginica,  —  Is  an  interesting,  tall  shrub  that  fTcrwers  late  in: 
autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  falling,  and  matures  the  fruit  the  next  summer.  It  deserves  more 
^Uention  than  it  receives. 

Burning  Bush — Euanymus  airopurpureus,  —  This  fine  shrub  is  called  the  American  straw- 
^^,  and  is  exceedingly  beautiful  when  covered  with  its  load  of  crimson  fruit,  which  remains 
during  winter. 
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Sumach — Rhus  typhina,  —  Is  a  tall  shrub,  11  known,  but  seldom  cultivated.  When  well 
grown  it  is  ornamental  and  well  adapted  for  planting  in  clumps. 

Hop  Tree — Ptclea  trifoliata,  —  This  is  a  showy  shrub  with  shining  leaves,  which  should  be 
cultivated.     Common  in  rich,  alluvial  ground. 

Bladder  Nut  —  SiaphyUa  trifolia,  —  Is  a  fine,  upright,  showy  shrub,  found  sparingly  all  over 
the  state.     Is  ornamental,  with  greenish  striped  branches  and  showy  leaves. 

Vines. 

Virginia  Creeper — Ampelopsis  quinquefolia, — This  is  a  noble  vine,  climbing  extensively  by" 
disc-bearing  tendrils,  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  eulogy.  Especially  beautiful  in  its  fall 
colors. 

Bitter  Sweet  —  Celastrus  scandens,  — Is  a  stout  twining  vine,  which  would  be  an  ornament  t< 
any  grounds.     In  the  fall  and  early  winter  it  is  noticeable  for  its  bright  fruit.     Common. 

Yellow  Honeysuckle  —  Lonicera  flava,  —  Is  a  fine  native  vine,  which  is  found  climbing  ove  "■: 
tall  shrubs  and  trees.  Ornamental.  There  are  several  other  species  of  honeysuckle;  none,  how — 
ever,  worthy  of  special  mention. 

Frost  Grape  —  Vita  cordifolia.  —  This  tall-growing  vine  has  deliciously  sweet  blossoms  . 
which  perfume  the  air  for  a  great  distance  around.  For  use  as  a  screen,  this  hardy  species  will 
be  found  highly  satisfactory. 


FAUNA    OF    WISCONSIN. 

By  p.  R.  hoy,  M.D. 

FISH    AND    FISH    CULTURE. 

Fish  are  cold  blooded  aquatic  vertebrates,  having  fins  as  organs  of  progression.  They  have 
a  two-chambered  heart;  their  bodies  are  mostly  covered  with  scales,  yet  a  few  are  entirely  naked « 
like  catfish  and  eels ;  others  again  are  covered  with  curious  plates,  such  as  the  sturgeon.  Y\s^ 
inhabit  both  salt  and  fresh  water.  It  is  admitted  by  all  authority  that  fresh-water  fish  are  more 
universally  edible  than  those  inhabiting  the  ocean.  Marine  fish  are  said  to  be  more  highly 
flavored  than  those  inhabiting  fresh  waters ;  an  assertion  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit* 
As  a  rule,  fish  are  better  the  colder  and  purer  the  water  in  which  they  are  found,  and  where  cat* 
you  find  those  ccnditions  more  favorable  than  in  the  cold  depths  of  our  great  lakes  ?  We  have 
tasted,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  about  every  one  of  the  celebrated  salt-water  fish,  and 
can  say  that  whoever  eats  a  whitefish  just  taken  from  the  pure,  cold  water  of  Lake  Michigan  will 
have  no  reason  to  be  envious  of  the  dwellers  by  the  sea. 

Fish  are  inconceivably  prolific ;  a  single  female  deposits  at  one  spawn  from  one  thousand  to 
•one  million  eggs,  varying  according  to  species. 

Fish  aiTord  a  valuable  article  of  food  for  man,  being  highly  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion  5 
they  abound  in  phosphates,  hence  are  valuable  as  affording  nutrition  to  the  osseous  and  nervous  sys- 
tem, hence  they  have  been  termed,  not  inappropriately,  brain  food — certainly  a  very  desirable  article 
of  diet  for  some  people.     They  are  more  savory,  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion  when  just  taken 
from  the  water ;  in  fact,  the  sooner  they  are  cooked  after  being  caught  the  better.     No  fish  should 
be  more  than  a  few  hours  from  its  watery  element  before  being  placed  upon  the  table.     For  con- 
venience, I  will  group  our  fish  into  families  as  a  basis  for  what  I  shall  o£fer.     Our  bony  fish. 
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having  spine  rays  and  covered  with  comb-like  scales,  belong  to  the  perch  family — a,  valuable 
family  ;  all  take  the  hook,  are  gamey,  and  spawn  in  the  summer. 

The  yellow  perch  and  at  least  four  species  of  black  or  striped  bass  have  a  wide  range,  being 
found  in  all  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  state.  There  is  a  large  species  of  fish  known  as  Wall- 
eyed pike  {^Leucoperca  americana)  belonging  to  this  family,  which  is  found  sparingly  in  most  of  our 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  pike  is  an  active  and  most  rapacious  animal,  devouring  fish  of  consider- 
able size.  The  flesh  is  firm  and  of  good  flavor.  It  would  probably  be  economical  to  propagate 
it  to  a  moderate  extent. 

The  six-spined  bass  {Pomaxys  hexacanthus^  Agas.)  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  spine- 
rayed  fish  found  in  the  State.     The  flesh  is  fine  flavored,  and  as  the  fish  is  hardy  and  takes  the 
book  with  avidity,  it  should  be  protected  during  the  spawning  season  and  artificially  propagated. 
I  have  examined  the  stomachs  of  a  large  number  of  these  fish  and  in  every  instance  found  small 
crawfish,  furnishing  an  additional  evidence  in  its  favor.     Prof.  J.  P.  Kirtland,  the  veteran  ichthy- 
ologist of  Ohio,  says  that  this  so-callea  '*  grass  bass"  is  the  fish  for  the  million. 

The  white  bass  {Roccus  chrysops)  is  a  species  rather  rare  even  in  the  larger  bodies  of  water, 
butoughttobe  introduced  into  every  small  lake  in  the  State,  where  I  am  certain  they  would 
flourish.  It  is  an  excellent  fish,  possessing  many  of  the  good  qualities  and  as  few  of  the  bad  as 
any  that  belong  to  the  family.  There  is  another  branch  of  this  family,  the  sunfish,  Pomotisy 
which  numbers  at  least  six  species  found  in  Wisconsin.  They  are  beautiful  fish,  and  afford 
abundant  sport  for  the  boys ;  none  of  them,  however,  are  worth  domesticating  (unless  it  be  in  the 
^^nuni)  as  there  are  so  many  better. 

The  carp  family  {Cyprimda:)  are  soft  finned  fish  without  maxillary  teeth.  They  include  by 
^ar  the  greater  number  of  fresh-water  fish.  Some  specimens  are  not  more  than  one  inch,  while 
others  are  nearly  two  feet  in  length.  Our  chubs,  silversides  and  suckers  are  the  principal  mem- 
^rsof  this  family.  Dace  are  good  pan-fish,  yet  their  small  size  is  objectionable;  they  are  the 
children's  game  fish.  The  Cyprinida  all  spawn  in  the  spring,  and  might  be  profitably  propa- 
gated as  food  for  the  larger  and  more  valuable  fish. 

There  are  six  or  seven  species  of  suckers  found  in  our  lakes  and  rivers.  The  red  horse, 
found  every  where,  and  at  least  one  species  of  the  buffalo,  inhabiting  the  Mississippi  and  its  trib- 
utaries, are  the  best  of  the  genus  Catastomus,  Suckers  are  bony,  and  apt  to  taste  suspiciously  of 
Uiud;  they  are  only  to  be  tolerated  in  the  absence  of  better.  The  carp  (Cyprenius  carpo)  has  been 
successfully  introduced  into  the  Hudson  river. 

The  trout  family  (Salmanida)  are  soft-finned  fish  with  an  extra  dorsal  adipose  fin  without 
'*ys.  They  inhabit  northern  cQuntries,  spawning  in  the  latter  part  of  fall  and  winter.  Their 
feh  is  universally  esteemed.  The  trout  family  embrace  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  our  fish, 
^ucluding,  as  it  does,  trout  and  whitefish.  The  famous  speckled  trout  {Salmo  foniinalis)  is  a 
suudl  and  beautiful  species  which  is  found  in  nearly  every  stream  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
^^e.  Wherever  there  is  a  spring  run  or  lake,  the  temperature  of  which  does  not  rise  higher  than 
sixty-five  or  seventy  in  the  summer,  there  trout  can  be  propagated  in  abundance.  The  great 
s^nton  trout  {Sal.  anuthystus)  of  the  great  lakes  is  a  magnificent  fish  weighing  from  ten  to  sixty 
I^unds.  The  Siscawii  salmo  siscaivii  of  Lake  Superior  is  about  the  same  size,  but  not  quite  so 
S^  a  fish,  being  too  fat  and  oily.  They  will,  no  doubt,  flourish  in  the  larger  of  the  inland 
lakes. 

The  genus  Coreganus  includes  the  true  whitefish,  or  lake  shad.  In  this  genus,  as  now 
^^cted,  the  nose  is  square  and  the  under  jaw  short,  and  when  first  caught  they  have  the 
^^'Pancc  of  fresh  cucumbers.     There  are  at  least  three  species  found  in  Lake  Michigan.     In  my 
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opinion  these  fish  are  more  delicately  flavored  than  the  celebrated  Potomac  shad ;  but  I  doubt 
-whether  they  will  thrive  in  the  small  lakes,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  small  Crustacea  on  which 
they  subsist.  The  closely  allied  genus  Argyrosomus  includes  seven  known  species  inhabiting  the 
larger  lakes,  and  one,  the  Argyrosomus  sisco^  which  is  found  in  several  of  the  lesser  lakes.  The 
larger  species  are  but  little  inferior  to  the  true  whitefish,  with  which  they  are  commonly 
confounded.  The  nose  is  pointed,  the  under  jaw  long,  and  they  take  the  hook  at  certain  seasons 
"with  activity.     They  eat  small  fish  as  well  as  insects  and  crustaceans, 

0(  the  pickerel  family,  we  have  three  or  four  closely  allied  species  of  the  genus  jEsox^  armed 
-with  prodigious  jaws  filled  with  cruel  teeth.  They  lie  motionles  eady  to  dart,  swift  as  an 
arrow,  upon  their  prey.  They  are  the  sharks  of  the  fresh  water.  The  pickerel  are  so  rapacious 
that  they  spare  not  their  own  species.  Sometimes  they  attempt  to  swallow  a  fish  nearly  as  large 
as  themselves,  and  perish  in  consequence.  Their  flesh  is  moderately  good,  and  as  they  are  game 
to  the  backbone,  it  might  be  desirable  to  propagate  them  to  a  moderate  extent  under  peculiar 
circumstances. 

The  catfish  {Situridai)  have  soft  fins,  protected  by  sharp  spines,  and  curious  fleshy  barbels 
floating  from  their  lips,  without  scales,  covered  only  with  a  slimy  coat  of  mucus.  The 
genus  Pimlodus  are  scavengers  among  fish,  as  vultures  among  birds.  They  are  filthy  in  habit 
and  food.  There  is  one  interesting  trait  of  the  catfish  —  the  vigilant  and  watchful  motherly 
care  of  the  young  by  the  male.  He  defends  them  with  great  spirit,  and  herds  them  together 
when  they  straggle.  Even  the  mother  is  driven  far  off";  for  he  knows  full  well  that  she  would 
not  scruple  to  make  a  full  meal  off"  her  little  black  tadpole-like  progeny.  There  are  four  species 
known  to  inhabit  this  State  —  one  peculiar  to  the  great  lakes,  and  two  found  in  the  numerous 
affluents  of  the  Mississippi.  One  of  these,  the  great  yellow  catfish,  sometimes  weighs  over  one 
tiundred  pounds.  When  in  good  condition,  stuffed  and  well  baked,  they  are  a  fair  table  fish. 
"The  small  bull-head  is  universally  distributed. 

The  sturgeons  are  large  sluggish  fish,  covered  with  plates  instead  of  scales.  There 
are  at  least  three  species  of  the  genus  Acipcnser  found  in  the  waters  of  Wisconsin.  Being  so 
larfi^e  and  without  bones,  they  afford  a  sufficiently  cheap  article  of  food ;  unfortunately,  however, 
the  quality  is  decidedly  bad.  Sturgeons  deposit  an  enormous  quantity  of  eggs ;  the  roe  not 
infrequently  weighs  one  fourth  as  much  as  the  entire  body,  and  numbers,  it  is  said,  many 
snillions.  The  principal  commercial  value  of  sturgeons  is  found  in  the  roe  and  swimming 
bladder.  The  much  prized  caviare  is  manufactured  from  the  former,  and  from  the  latter  the  best 
of  isinglass  is  obtained. 

The  gar-pikes  {Lepidosteus)  are  represented  by  at  least  three  species  of  this  singular  fish. 
They  have  long  serpentine  bodies,  with  jaws  prolonged  into  a  regular  bill,  which  is  well  provided 
with  teeth.  The  scales  are  composed  of  bone  covered  on  the  outside  with  enamel,  like  teeth. 
The  alligator  gar,  confined  to  the  depths  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a  large  fish,  and  the  more  common 
•species,  lepidosteus  bison^  attains  to  a  considerable  size.  The  Lepidosteous,  now  only  found  in 
North  America,  once  had  representatives  all  over  the  globe.  Fossils  of  the  same  family  of  which 
the  gar-pike  is  the  type,  have  been  found  all  over  Europe,  in  the  oldest  fossiliferous  beds,  in  the 
strata  of  the  age  of  coal,  in  the  new  red  sandstone,  in  oolitic  deposits,  and  in  the  chalk  and 
tertiary  formations  —  being  one  of  the  many  living  evidences  that  North  America  was  the  first 
country  above  the  water.  For  all  practical  purposes,  we  should  not  regret  to  have  the  gar-pikes 
.follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  aged  and  illustrious  predecessors.     They  could  well  be  spared. 

There  is  a  fish  {Lota  macuiose)  which  belongs  to  the  cod-fish  family,  called  by  the  fishermen 
the  "  lawyers,"  for  what  reason  I  am  not  able  to  say  —  at  any  rate,  the  fish  is  worthless.     There  - 
are  a  great  number  of  small  fish,  interesting  only  to  the  naturalist,  which  I  shall  omit  to  men- 
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tion  here. 

Fish  of  the  northern  countries  are  the  most  valuable,  for  the  reason  that  the  water  is  colder 
and  purer.  Wisconsin,  situated  between  forty-two  thirty,  and  forty-seven  degrees  of  latitude, 
bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  largest  lakes  in  the  world,  on  the  west  by  the  "Great  river," 
traversed  by  numerous  fine  and  rapid  streams,  and  sprinkled  all  over  with  beautiful  and  pictu- 
resque lakes,  has  physical  conditions  certainly  the  most  favorable,  perhaps  of  any  State,  for  an 
abundant  and  never-failing  supply  of  the  best  fish.  Few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  importance 
of  the  fisheries  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  difficult  to  collect  adequate  data  to  form  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  capital  invested  and  the  amount  of  fish  taken ;  enough,  however,  has  been 
ascertained  to  enable  me  to  state  that  at  Milwaukee  alone  $100,000  are  invested,  and  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  eighty  tons  of  dressed  fish  taken  annually.  At  Racine,  during  the  entire 
season  of  nine  months,  there  are,  on  an  average,  one  thousand  pounds  of  whitefish  and  trout, 
«ach,  caught  and  sold  daily,  amounting  to  not  less  than  $16,000.  It  is  well  known  that,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  gill-net  system,  the  fishermen  are  enabled  to  pursue  their  calling  ten  months  of 
the  year. 

When  the  fish  retire  to  the  deep  water,  they  are  followed  with  miles  of  nets,  and  the  poor 
fish  are  entangled  on  every  side.  There  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  number  and  size  of  white- 
fish  and  trout  taken,  when  compared  with  early  years.  When  fish  were  only  captured  with  seines, 
they  had  abundant  chance  to  escape  and  multiply  so  as  to  keep  an  even  balance  in  number. 
Only  by  artificial  propagation  and  well  enforced  laws  protecting  them  during  the  spawning 
season,  can  we  hope  now  to  restore  the  balance.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  valuable 
labors  of  the  state  fish  commissioners,  I  will  state  briefly  that  they  have  purchased  for  the 
state  a  piece  of  property,  situate^  three  miles  from  Madison,  known  as  the  Nine  Springs, 
including  forty  acres  of  land,  on  which  they  have  erected  a  dwelling-house,  bam  and  hatchery, 
also  constructed  several  ponds,  in  which  can  be  seen  many  valuable  fish  in  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  health  and  vigor.  As  equipped,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  besty  hatchery 
in  the  states.  In  this  permanent  establishment  the  commission  design  to  hatch  and  distribute 
to  the  small  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior  the  most  valuable  of  oUr  indigenous  fish,  such  as 
bass,  pike,  trout,  etc.,  etc.,  as  well  as  many  valuable  foreign  varieties.  During  the  past  season, 
many  fish  have  been  distributed  from  this  state  hatchery.  At  the  Milwaukee  Water  Works,  the 
commission  have  equipped  a  hatchery  on  a  large  scale,  using  the  water  as  pumped  directly  from 
the  lake.  During  the  past  season  there  was  a  prodigious  multitude  of  young  trout  and  whitefish 
distributed  from  this  point.  The  success  of  Superintendent  Welcher  in  hatching  whitefish  at 
Milwaukee  has  been  the  best  yet  gained,  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  "laid  down" 
being  hatched.  Pisciculturists  will  appreciate  this  wonderful  success,  as  they  well  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  manage  the  spawn  of  the  whitefish. 

I  append  the  following  statistics  of  the  number  of  fish  hatched  and  distributed  from  tlie 
Milwaukee  hatchery : 

Total  number  of  fish  hatched,  8,000,000  —  whitefish,  6,300,000;   salmon  trout,  1,700,000. 

They  were  distributed  as  follows,  in  the  month  of  May,  1877  :     Whitefish  planted  in  Lake 
Michigan,  at  Racine,  1,000,000;  at  Milwaukee,  3,260,000;  between  Manitowoc  and  Two  Rivers 
X, 000,000 ;  in  Green  bay,  1,000,000 ;  in  Elkhart  lake,  40,000. 

Salmon  trout  were  turned  out  as  follows:  Lake  Michigan,  near  Milwaukee,  600,000; 
Brown's  lake,  Racine  county,  40,000 ;  Delavan  lake,  Walworth  county,  40,000 ;  Troy  lake,  Wal- 
worth county,  40,000 ;  Pleasant  lake,  Walworth  county,  40,000 ;  Lansdale  lake,  Walworth 
county,  40,000;  Ella  lake,  Milwaukee  county,  16,000;  Cedar  lake,  Washington  county,  40,000; 
Elkhart    lake,   Sheboygan   county,   40,000 ;    Clear  lake.   Rock    county,   40,000 ;    Ripley  lake, 
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Jefferson  county,  40,000;  Mendota  lake,  Dane  county,  100,000;  Fox  lake,  Dodge  county^ 
40,000 ;  Swan  and  Silver  lakes,  Columbia  county,  40,000 ;  Little  Green  lake,  Green  Lake 
county,  40,000;  Big  Green  lake,  Green  Lake  county,  100,000;  Bass  lake,  St.  Croix  county, 
40,000 ;  Twin  lakes,  St.  Croix  county,  40,000  ;  Long  lake,  C^hippewa  county,  40,000 ;  Oconomo- 
woe  lake,  Waukesha  county,  100,000;  Pine  lake,  Waukesha  county,  40,000;  Pewaukee  lake, 
Waukesha  county,  ico,ooo;  North  lake,  Waukesha  county,  40,000 ;  Nagawicka  lake,  Waukesha 
county,  40,000 ;  Okanche  lake,  Waukesha  county,  40,000. 

LARGE  ANIMALS.— TIME  OF  THEIR  DISAPPEARANCE. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  territory  now  included  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  was  nearly  in  a  state 
of  nature,  all  the  large  wild  animals  were  then  abundant.  Now,  all  has  changed.  The  ax  and 
plow,  gun  and  dog,  railway  and  telegraph,  have  metamorphosed  the  face  of  nature.  Most  of 
the  large  quadrupeds  have  been  either  exterminated,  or  have  hid  themselves  away  in  the  wilder- 
ness. In  a  short  time,  all  of  these  will  have  disappeared  from  the  state.  The  date  and  order 
in  which  animals  become  extinct  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  is  a  subject  of  great  interest. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  antelope,  the  woodland  caribou,  the  buffalo,  and  the  wild  turkey, 
were  abundant,  but  are  now  no  longer  to  be  found. 

The  Antelope,  Antilocarpa  Americana^  now  confined  to  the  Western  plains,  did,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  inhabit  Wisconsin  as  far  east  as  Michigan.     In  October,  1679,  Father  Hennepin,_ 
with  La  Salle  and  party,  in  four  canoes,  coasted  along  the  Western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.    In 
Hennepin's  narrative,  he  says;  "  The  oldest  of  them  "   (the  Indians)  **  came  to  us  the  next  morn- 
ing with  their  calumet  of  peace,  and  brought  some  wild  goats,  '*    This  was  somewhere  north  of^ 
Milwaukee.     "  Being  in  sore  distress,  we  saw  upon  the  coast  a  great  many  ravens  and  eagles  '* 
(turkey  vultures),  "  from  whence  we  conjectured  there  was  some  prey,  and  having  landed  upon 
that  place,  we  found  above  the  half  of  a  fat  wM  goai^  which  the  wolves  had  strangled.     This- 
provision  was  very  acceptable  to  us,  and  the  rudest  of  our  men  could  not  but  praise  the  Divine 
Providence  which  took  so  particular  care  of  us."    This  must  have  been  somewhere  near  Racine. 
"On  the  i6th"  (October,  1679),  "  we  met  with  abundance  of  game.     A  savage  we  had  with  us^ 
killed  several  stags  (deer)  and  wild  goats ,  and  our  men  a  great  many  turkeys,  very  fat  and  big."' 
This  must  have  been  south  of  Racine.     These  goats  were  undoubtedly  antelopes.     Schoolcraft 
mentions  antelopes  as  occupying  the  Northwest  territory. 

When  the  last  buffalo  crossed  the  Mississippi  is  not  precisely  known.     It  is  certain  they 
lingered  in  Wisconsin  in  1825.     It  is  said  there  was  a  buffalo  shot  on  the  St.  Croix  river  as  late- 
as  1832,  so  Wisconsin  claims  the  last  buffalo.     The  woodland  caribou — JRangi/er  caribou — were 
never  numerous  within  the  limits  of  the  state.    A  few  were  seen  not  far  from  La  Pointe  in  C045, 
The  last  wild  turkey  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state,  was  in  1846.     On  the  Mississippi,  one 
was  killed  in  1856.     I  am  told  by  Dr.  Walcott,  that  turkeys  were  abundant  in  Wisconsin  previoi»a 
to  the  hard  winter  of  1842-3,  when  snow  was  yet  two  feet  deep  in  March,  with  a  stout  crust,  sO' 
that  the  turkeys  could  not  get  to  the  ground.     They  became  so  poor  and  weak,  that  they  could 
not  fly,  and  thus  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  wolves,  foxes,  wild  cats,  minks,  etc.,  which  exter- 
minated almost  the  entire  race.     The  Doctor  says  he  saw  but  one  single  individual  the  next 
winter.     Elk  were  on  Hay  river  in  1863,  and  I  have  little  doubt  a  few  yet  remain.     Moose  an 
not  numerous,  a  few  yet  remain  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state.      I  saw  moose  tracks  o 
the  Montreal  river,  near  Lake  Superior,  in  the  summer  of   1845.     ^  ^^^  panthers  may  sti 
inhabit  the  wilderness  of  Wisconsin.    Benjamin  Bones,  of  Racine,  shot  one  on  the  headwaters 
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Black  river,  December,  1863.  Badgers  are  now  nearly  gone,  and  in  a  few  years  more,  the  only 
badgers  found  within  the  state,  will  be  two  legged  ones.  Beavers  are  yet  numerous  in  the 
small  lakes  in  the  northern  regions.  Wolverines  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  northern 
forests.  Bears,  wolves,  and  deer,  will  continue  to  flourish  in  the  northern  and  central  counties^ 
where  underbrush,  timber,  and  small  lakes  abound. 

All  large  animals  will  soon  be  driven  by  civilization  out  of  Wisconsin.  The  railroad  and 
improved  firearms  will  do  the  work,  and  thus  we  lose  the  primitive  denirens  of  the  forest  and 
prairies. 

PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  BIRD  FAUNA. 

The  facts  recorded  in  this  paper,  were  obtained  by  personal  observations  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  latitude  42*^  46'  north,  longitude  87^  48'  west.  This  city  is  situated 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  heavy  lumbered 
district,  the  base  of  which  rests  on  Lake  Superior.  Racine  extends  six  miles  further  into  the 
lake  than  Milwaukee,  and  two  miles  further  than  Kenosha.  At  this  point  the  great  prairie 
approaches  near  the  lake  from  the  west.  The  extreme  rise  of  the  mercury  in  summer,  is  from 
90^  to  100^  Fahrenheit.  The  isothermal  line  comes  further  north  in  summer,  and  retires  further 
south  in  winter  than  it  does  east  of  the  great  lakes,  which  physical  condition  will  sufficiently 
explain  the  remarkable  peculiarities  of  its  animal  life,  the  overlapping,  as  it  were,  of  two  distinct 
faunas.  More  especially  is  this  true  of  birds,  that  are  enabled  to  change  their  locality  with  the 
greatest  facility.  Within  the  past  thirty  years,  I  have  collected  and  observed  over  three  hundred 
species  of  birds,  nearly  half  of  all  birds  found  in  North  America.  Many  species,  considered 
rare  in  other  sections,  are  found  here  in  the  greatest  abundance.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  the 
ornithological  fauna  of  this  section,  is  that  southern  birds  go  farther  north  in  summer,  while 
northern  species  go  farther  south  in  winter  than  they  do  east  of  the  lakes.  Of  summer  birds 
that  visit  us,  I  will  ennumerate  a  few  of  the  many  that  belong  to  a  more  southern  latitude  in  the 
Atlantic  States.     Nearly  all  nest  with  us,  or,  at  least,  did  some  years  ago. 

Yellow-breasted  chat,  Icteria  virdis ;  mocking  bird,  Mimus  pollygloitus ;  great  Carolina  wren,^ 
Tknotharus  Imiovtcianus ;  prothonotary  warbler,  Proionotaria  citreaj  summer  red  bird,  Pyrangia 
(Bs^va;  wood  ibis,   Tantalus  loeulator. 

Among  Arctic  birds  that  visit  us  in  winter  are : 

Snowy  owl,  NycUa  nivea;   great  gray  owl,  Syrnium  cinerus;   hawk  owl,  Surnia  ulula;    Arctic 
three-toed  woodpecker,  Picoitks  arcticus;  banded  three-toed  woodpecker,  Picoides  hirsuius;  mag- 
pie, Pica  hudsanka;   Canada  jay,  Perisorius  canadensis;   evening  grosbeak,  Hesperiphona  vesper^ 
Hna;  Hudson  titmouse,  Parus  hudsonicus;   king  eder,  Somateria  spectabilis;   black- throated  diver, 
^ymbus  arcticus;  glaucus  gull,  Laurus  glaucus. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  rich  avi  fauna  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  doubtful  if 
^We  is  another  locality  where  the  Canada  jay  and  its  associates  visit  in  winter  where  the  mock- 
^^g  bird  nests  in  summer,  or  where  the  hawk  owl  flies  silently  over  the  spot  occupied  during 
^^e  warmer  days  by  the  summer  red  bird  and  the  yellow-breasted  chat.  But  the  ax  has  already 
leveled  much  of  the  great  woods,  so  that  there  is  now  a  great  falling  off  in  numbers  of  our  old 
familiar  feathered  friends.  It  is  now  extremely  doubtful  if  such  a  collection  can  ever  again  be 
^^  within  the  boundaries  of  this  state,  or  indeed,  of  any  other. 
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fey  Prof.  EDWARD  SEARING,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

From  the  time  of  the  earliest  advent  of  the  families  of  French  traders  into  the  region  now 
tnown  as  Wisconsin,  to  the  year  i8i8,  when  that  region  became  part  of  Michigan  territory, 
education  was  mostly  confined  to  private  mstruction,  or  was  sought  by  the  children  of  the 
wealthier  in  the  distant  cities  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Detroit.  The  early  Jesuit  missionaries, 
and  —  subsequently  to  1816,  when  it  came  under  the  military  control  of  the  United  States  — 
representatives  of  various  other  religious  denominations,  sought  to  teach  the  Indian  tribes  of 
this  section.  In  1823,  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams,  well  known  for  his  subsequent  claim  to  be  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  and  who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Episcopal  Missionary  Society,  started  a 
school  of  white  and  half-breed  children  on  the  west  side  of  Fox  river,  opposite  "  Shanty-Town." 
A  Catholic  mission  school  for  Indians  was  organized  by  an  Italian  priest  near  Green  Bay,  in 
4830.  A  clause  of  the  treaty  with  the  Winnebago  Indians,  in  1832,  bound  the  United  States  to 
maintain  a  school  for  their  children  near  Prairie  du  Chien  for  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years. 

The  Original  School  Code. 

From  1818  to  1836,  Wisconsin  formed  part  of  Michigan  territory.  In  the  year  1837,  Michi- 
gan was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  and  Wisconsin,  embracing  what  is  now  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  a  considerable  region  still  further  westward,  was,  by  act  of  congress  approved  April 
«oth  of  the  year  previous,  established  as  a  separate  territory.  The  act  provided  that  the  existing 
laws  of  the  territory  of  Michigan  should  be  extended  over  the  new  territory  so  far  as  compatible 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  subject  to  alteration  or  repeal  by  the  new  government  created. 
*rhus  with  the  other  statutes,  the  school  code  of  Michigan  became  the  original  code  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  it  was  soon  formally  adopted,  with  almost  no  change,  by  the  first  territorial  legislature, 
which  met  at  Belmont.  Although  modified  in  some  of  its  provisions  almost  every  year,  this 
imperfect  code  continued  in  force  until  the  adoption  of  the  state  constitution  in  1848.  The 
first  material  changes  in  the  code  were  made  by  the  territorial  legislature  at  its  second  session, 
in  1837,  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  "  to  regulate  the  sale  of  school  lands,  and  to  provide  for  organ- 
izing, regulating,  and  perfecting  common  schools.**  It  was  provided  in  this  act  that  as  soon  as 
twenty  electors  should  reside  in  a  surveyed  township,  they  should  elect  a  board  of  three  com- 
missioners, holding  office  three  years,  to  lay  off  districts,  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  leases  of 
School  lands  to  the  payment  of  teachers*  wages,  and  to  call  school  meetings.  It  was  also  pro- 
vided that  each  district  should  elect  a  board  of  three  directors,  holding  office  one  year,  to  locate 
school-houses,  hire  teachers  for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year,  and  levy  taxes  for  the  support 
of  schools.  It  was  further  provided  that  a  third  board  of  five  inspectors  should  be  elected 
annually  in  each  town  to  examine  and  license  teachers  and  inspect  the  schools.  Two  years 
subsequently  (1839)  the  law  was  revised  and  the  family,  instead  of  the  electors,  was  made  the 
basifi  of  the  town  organization.  Every  town  with  not  less  than  ten  families  was  made  a  school 
district  and  required  to  provide  a  competent  teacher.  More  populous  towns  were  divided  into 
two  or  more  districts.  The  office  of  town  commissioner  was  abolished,  its  duties  with  certain 
others  being  transferred  to  the  inspectors.  The  rate-bill  system  of  taxation,  previously  in 
'existence,  was  repealed,  and  a  tax  on  the  whole  county  for  building  school-houses  and  support- 
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ing  schools  was  provided  for.  One  or  two  years  later  the  office  of  town  commissioners  was 
restored,  and  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  were  assigned  to  the  same.  Other  somewhat  important 
amendments  were  made  at  the  same  time. 

In  1840,  a  memorial  to  congress  from  the  legislature  represented  that  the  people  were 
anxious  to  establish  a  common-school  system,  with  suitable  resources  for  its  support.  From 
lack  of  sufficient  funds  many  of  the  schools  were  poorly  organized.  The  rate-bill  tax  or  private 
subscription  was  often  necessary  to  supplement  the  scanty  results  of  county  taxation.  Until  a 
state  government  should  be  organized,  the  fund  accruing  from  the  sale  of  school  lands  could  not 
be  available.  Congress  had  made  to  Wisconsin,  as  to  other  new  states,  for  educational  purposes, 
a  donation  of  lands.  These  lands  embraced  the  sixteenth  section  in  every  township  in  the  state, 
the  500,000  acres  to  which  the  state  was  entitled  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  congress  passed 
in  1 841,  and  any  grant  of  lands  from  the  United  States,  the  purposes  of  which  were  not  speci- 
fied. To  obtain  the  benefits  of  this  large  fund  was  a  leading  object  in  forming  the  state  con- 
stitution. 

Agitation  for  Free  Schools. 

Shortly  before  the  admission  of  the  state  the  subject  of  free  schools  began  to  be  quite 
widely  discussed.  In  February,  1845,  Col.  M.  Frank,  of  Kenosha,  a  member  of  the  territorial 
legislature,  introduced  a .  bill,  which  became  a  law,  authorizing  the  legal  voters  of  his  own  town 
to  vote  taxes  on  all  the  assessed  property  for  the  full  support  of  its  schools.  A  provision  of  the 
act  required  its  submission  to  the  people  of  the  town  before  it  could  take  effect.  It  met  with 
strenuous  opposition,  but  after  many  public  meetings  and  lectures  held  in  the  interests  of  public 
enlightenment,  the  act  was  ratified  by  a  small  majority  in  the  fall  of  1845,  and  thus  the  first  free  school 
in  the  state  was  legally  organized.  Subsequently,  in  the  legislature,  m  the  two  constitutional  con- 
ventions, and  in  educational  assemblies,  the  question  of  a  free-school  system  for  the  new  state 
soon  to  be  organized  provoked  much  interest  and  discussion.  In  the  constitution  framed  by  the 
convention  of  1846,  was  provided  the  basis  of  a  free-school  system  similar  to  that  in  our  present 
constitution.  The  question  of  establishing  the  office  of  state  superintendent,  more  than  any 
other  feature  of  the  proposed  school  system,  elicited  discussion  in  that  body.  The  necessity  of 
this  office,  and  the  advantages  of  free  schools  supported  by  taxation,  were  ably  presented  to  the 
convention  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  in  an  evening  address.  He  afterward  pre- 
pared, by  request,  a  draft  of  a  free-school  system,  with  a  state  superintendent  at  its  head,  which 
was  accepted  and  subsequently  embodied  in  the  constitution  and  the  school  law.  In  the  second 
■constitutional  convention,  in  1848,  the  same  questions  again  received  careful  attention,  and  the 
article  on  education  previously  prepared,  was,  after  a  few  changes,  brought  into  the  shape  in 
which  we  now  find  it.  Immediately  after  the  ratification  by  the  people,  of  the  constitution  pre- 
pared by  the  second  convention,  three  commissioners  were  appointed  to  revise  the  statutes.  To 
one  of  these,  Col.  Frank,  the  needed  revision  of  the  school  laws  was  assigned.  The  work  was 
acceptably  performed,  and  the  new  school  code  of  1849,  largely  the  same  as  the  present  one, 
'went  into  operation  May  first  of  that  year. 

The  School  System  under  the  State  Government. 

In  the  state  constitution  was  laid  the  broad  foundation  of  our  present  school  system.  The 
four  comer  stones  were:  (i)  The  guaranteed  freedom  of  the  schools;  {?.)  the  school  fund 
created;  (3)  the  system  of  supervision;  (4)  a  state  university  for  higher  instruction.  The 
school  fund  has  five  distinct  sources  for  its  creation  indicated  in  the  constitution:  (i)  Proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  lands  granted  to  the  state  by  the  United  States  for  educational  purposes ;  (2) 
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all  moneys  accruing  from  forfeiture  or  escheat;  (3)  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for 
breach  of  the  penal  laws ;  (4)  all  moneys  paid  for  exemption  from  military  duty ;  (5)  five  per  cent* 
of  the  sale  of  government  lands  within  the  state.  In  addition  to  these  constitutional  sources  of 
the  school  fund,  another  and  sixth  source  was  open  from  1856  to  1870.  By  an  act  of  the  state 
legislature  in  the  former  year,  three-fourths  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands,  granted  to  the  state  by  congress,  Sept.  28,  1850,  were  added  to  the  common- 
school  fund,  the  other  fourth  going  into  a  fund  for  drainage,  under  certain  circumstances  ;  but  if 
not  paid  over  to  any  town  for  that  purpose  within  two  years,  to  become  a  part  of  the  school 
fund*  The  following  year  one  of  these  fourths  was  converted  into  the  normal-school  fund, 
leaving  one-half  for  the  common-school  fund.  In  1858,  another  fourth  was  given  to  the  drainage 
fund,  thus  providing  for  the  latter  one-half  the  income  from  the  sales,  and  leaving  for  the  school 
fund,  until  the  year  1865,  only  the  remaining  one-fourth.  In  the  latter  year  this  was  transferred 
to  the  normal-school  fund,  with  the  provision,  however,  that  one-fourth  of  the  income  of  this, 
fund  should  be  transferred  to  the  common-school  fund  until  the  annual  income  of  the  latter 
fund  should  reach  $200,000.  In  1870  this  provision  was  repealed,  and  the  whole  income  of  the- 
normal  fund  left  applicable  to  the  support  of  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  state  legislature  in  1848,  several  acts  were  passed  which  carried 
out  in  some  degree  the  educational  provisions  of  the  constitution.  A  law  was  enacted  to  pro* 
vide  for  the  election,  and  to  define  the  duties,  of  a  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  A 
district  board  was  created,  consisting  of  a  moderator,  director,  and  treasurer;  the  office  of  town 
superintendent  was  established,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  creation  of  town  libraries,  and 
for  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund.  The  present  school  code  of  Wisconsin  is  substantially 
that  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1848,  and  which  went  into  operation  May  i,  1849.  "^^^  Q^^^t 
important  change  since  made  was  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  town  superintendent,  and  the 
substitution  therefor  of  the  county  superintendency.     This  change  took  effect  January  i,  1862. 

The  School-Fund  Income. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  state  superintendent,  for  the  year  1849,  gives  the  income  of 
the  school  fund  for  that  year  as  $588,  or  eight  and  'three-tenth  mills  per  child.  Milwaukee 
county  received  the  largest  amount,  $69.63,  and  St.  Croix  county  the  smallest,  twenty-four  cents. 
The  average  in  the  state  was  forty-seven  cents  per  district.  The  following  table  will  show  at  a 
glance  the  quinquennial  increase  in  the  income  of  the  fund,  the  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  school  children,  and  the  apportionment  per  child,  from  1849  to  1875,  inclusive  ;  also, 
the  last  apportionment,  that  for  1877.  The  rate  for  three  years  past  has  been  41  cents  per 
child : 


Year. 

NO.  CHILDREN 
OF  SCHOOL-AGE. 

INCOME    OF 
SCHOOL  FUND 

RATE  PER 
CHILD. 

1 

Year. 

NO.  CHILDREN 
OF  SCHOOL-AGE. 

INCOME    OF 
SCHOOL  FUND 

RATE  PER 
CHILD. 

1849.. 
1850.. 

1855-- 
1860.. 

70,457 

92.105 

186,085 

288,984 

$588   00 

47,716   00 

125,906  02 

184.949    76 

$0.0083 
.518 
.67 
.64 

1865.- 
1870.. 

1875-- 
1877-- 

335.582 
412,481 

450.304 
470.783 

151,816   34 
159,271    38 
184.624   64 
193.021   03 

.46 
.40 
.41 
.41 

The  amount  of  productive  school  fund  reported  September  30,  1877,  was  $29596,361.07 
The  portion  of  the  fund  not  invested  at  that  date,  was  $74,195.22. 
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The  State  University. 

In  his  message  to  the  first  territorial  legislature,  in  1836,  Governor  Dodge  recommended 
.Risking  from  congress  aid  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  educational  institution,  to  be  governed 
by  the  legislature.     This  was  the  first  official  action  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  state 
^uiTiiversity.     The  same  legislature  passed  an  act  to  establish  and  locate  the  Wisconsin  univer- 
sity at  Belmont,  in  the  county  of  Iowa.     At  its  second  session,  the  following  year,  the  legislature 
l>3ssed  an  act,  which  was  approved  January  19,  1838,  establishing  **  at  or  near  Madison,  the  seat 
-of"  government,  a  university  for  the  purpose  of  educating  youth,  the  name  whereof  shall  be  *  The 
University  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  "     A  resolution  was  passed  at  the  same  session,  direct- 
ing the  territorial  delegate  in  congress  to  ask  of  that  body  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  01  said  university,  and  also  to  appropriate  two  townships  of  vacant  land 
for  its  endowment.     Congress  accordingly  appropriated,  in  1838,  seventy-two  sections,  or  two 
t  ovr  nships,  for  the  support  of  a  "seminary  of  learning  in  the  territory'  of  Wisconsin,"  and  this 
^^SLS  afterward  confirmed  to  the  state  for  the  use  of  the  university.     No  effectual  provision,  how- 
evrer,  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  the  university  until  ten  years  later,  when  the  state  was 
organized.     Congress,  as  has  been  said,  had  made  a  donation  of  lands  to  the  territory  for  the 
su.  pport  of  such  an  institution,  but  these  lands  could  not  be  made  available  for  that  purpose  until 
tH^  territory  should  become  a  state.     The  state  constitution,  adopted  in  1848,  declared  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  establishment  ol  a  state  university,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  all 
la.r&ds  donated  by  the  United  States  to  the  state  for  the  support  of  a  university  should  remain  a 
perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  should  be  appropriated  to  its  support 

The  state  legislature,  at  its  first  session,  passed  an  act,  approved  July  26, 1848,  establishing 

tH^  University  of  Wisconsin,  defining  its  location,  its  government,  and  its  various  departments, 

arkci  authorizing  the  regents  to  purchase  a  suitable  site  for  the  buildings,  and  to  proceed  to  the 

erection  of  the  same,  after  having  obtained  from  the  legislature  the  approval  of  plans.     This  act 

""^pealed  the  previous  act  of  1838.     The  regents  were  soon  after  appointed,  and  their  first  annual 

rejx)rt  was  presented  to  the  legislature,  January  30,  1849.     This  report  announced  the  selection 

^^  3.  site,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  legislature,  announced  the  organization  of  a  preparatory 

^^partment,  and  the  election  of  a  chancellor  or  president.     The  university  was  thus  organized, 

^^th  John  H.  Lathrop,  president  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  as  its  first  chancellor,  and  John 

^^  -  Sterling  as  principal  of  the  preparatory  department,  which   was  opened  February  5,  1849. 

^Hancellor  Lathrop  was  not  formally  inaugurated  until  January  16,  1850. 

Owing  to  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  state  in  locating  without  due  care,  and  in  apprais- 

^'^g  and  selling  so  low  the  lands  of  the  original  grant,  the  fund  produced  was  entirely  inadequate 

^^   the  support  of  the  institution.      Congress,  therefore,  made,  in   1854,  an  additional  grant  of 

^^venty-two  sections  of  land  for  its  use.      These,  however,  were  located  and  sold  in  the  same 

^^Considerate  and  unfortunate  manner,  for  so  low  a  price  as  to  be  a  means  of  inducing  immigra- 

^^^n,  indeed,  but  not  of  producing  a  fund  adequate  for  the  support  of  a  successful  state  univer- 

^^^y.    Of  the  92,160  acres  comprised  in  the  two  grants,  there  had  been  sold  prior  to  September 

3o>  1866,  74,178  acres  for  the  sum  of  $264,570.13,  or  at  an  average  price  of  but  little  more  than 

IS-So  per  acre.*     Besides  this,  the  state  had  allowed  the  university  to  anticipate  its  income  to  the 

^^tent  of  over  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  buildings.     By  a  law  of  1862  the  sum  of  $104,339.43 

^as  taken  from  its  fund  (already  too  small)  to  pay  for  these  buildings.      The  resulting  embar- 

^^ment  made  necessary  the  re-organization  of  1866,  which  added  to  the  slender  resources  of 

^^c  institution  the  agricultural  college  fund,  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands  donated  to  the  state  by 

^^6  congressional  act  of  1862. 
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The  first  university  building  erected  was  the  north  dormitory,  which  was  completed  in  1851. 
This  is  no  feet  in  length  by  40  in  breadth,  and  four  stories  in  height.  The  south  dormitory,  of 
the  same  size,  was  completed  in  1855.  The  main  central  edifice,  known  as  University. Hall,  was 
finished  in  1859.  The  Ladies'  College  was  completed  in  1872.  This  latter  was  built  with  aa 
appropriation  of  $50,000,  made  by  the  legislature  in  1870 — the  first  actual  donation  the  univer- 
sity had  ever  received  from  the  state.  The  legislature  of  1875  appropriated  $80,000  for  the 
erection  of  Science  Hall,  a  building  to  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences.  This 
was  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of  1877. 

The  growth  of  this  institution  during  the  past  fourteen  years,  and  especially  since  its  re- 
organization in  1866,  has  been  rapid  and  substantial.  Its  productive  fund  on  the  30th  day  of 
September,  1877,  aside  from  the  agricultural  college  fund,  was  $223,240  32.  The  combined  uni- 
versity and  agricultural  funds  amounted,  at  the  same  date,  to  $464,032  22.    An  act  of  the  legis- 

^Compare  the  price  obtained  for  the  lands  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  first  sale  of  those  lands  averaged 
922.85  per  acre,  and  brought  in  a  single  year  (1837)  $i50,447.9a  Sales  were  made  in  succeeding  years  at  $15,  $i7f 
and  $19  per  acre. 

lature  in  18.67  appropriated  to  the  university  income  for  that  year,  and  annually  for  the  next  ten 
years,  the  sum  of  $7,303.76,  being  the  interest  upon  the  sum  taken  from  the  university  fund  by 
the  law  of  1862  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  as  before  mentioned.  Chapter  100  of  the  general 
laws  of  1872  also  provided  for  an  annual  state  tax  of  $10,000  to  increase  the  income  of  the  uni- 
versity. Chapter  119  of  the  laws  of  1876  provides  for  an  annual  state  tax  of  one-tenth  of  one 
mill  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  state  for  the  increase  of  the  university  fund  income,  this  tax 
to  be  "/«  lieu  of  all  other  appropriations  before  provided  for  the  benefit  of  said  fund  income/' 
and  to  be  '*  deemed  a  full  compensation  for  all  deficiencies  in  said  income  arising  from  the  dis* 
position  of  the  lands  donated  to  the  state  by  congress,  in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  said  income."" 
The  entire  income  of  the  university  from  all  sources,  including  this  tax  (which  was  $42,359.62)^ 
was,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1877,  $89,879.89.  The  university  has  a  faculty  of  over 
thirty  professors  and  instructors,  and  during  the  past  year —  1876-7  — it  had  in  its  various  depart- 
ments 316  students.  The  law  department,  organized  in  1868,  has  since  been  in  successful  oper- 
ation.    Ladies  are  admitted  into  all  the  departments  and  classes  of  the  university. 

Agricultural  College. 

The  agricultural  college  fund,  granted  to  the  state  by  the  congressional  act  of  1862,  was 
by  a  subsequent  legislative  enactment  (1866)  applied  to  the  sut)port,  not  of  a  separate  agricultural 
college,  but  of  a  department  of  agriculture  in  the  existing  university,  thus  rendering  it  unneces- 
sary for  the  state  to  erect  separate  buildings  elsewhere.  Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  ii4» 
laws  of  1866,  the  county  of  Dane  issued  to  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  an  experi- 
mental farm,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $40,000.  A  farm  of  about  200  acres,  adjoining  the  univer- 
sity grounds,  was  purchased,  and  a  four  years'  course  of  study  provided,  designed  to  be  thorough 
and  extensive  in  the  branches  that  relate  to  agriculture,  in  connection  with  its  practical  application 
upon  the  experimental  farm. 

The  productive  agricultural  college  fund  has  increased  from  $8,061.85,  in  1866,  to  $240,791.90,. 
in  1877. 

Normal  Schools. 

The  propriety  of  making  some  special  provision  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  was 
acknowledged  in  the  very  organization  of  the  state,  a  provision  for  normal  schools  having  been 
embodied  in  the  constitution  itself,  which  ordains  that  after  the  support  and  n  aintenance  of  the 
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common  schools  is  insured,  the  residue  of  the  school  fund  shall  be  appropriated  to  academies  and 
normal  schools.  The  state  legislature,  in  its  first  session  in  1848,  in  the  act  establishing  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  declared  that  one  of  the  four  departments  thereof  should  be  a  department 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  elementary  instruction.  The  first  institution  ever  chartered  in 
the  state  as  a  normal  school  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  at  its  second  session  — 1849  — 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Jefferson  County  Normal  School."     This,  however,  was  never  organized. 

The  regents,  when  organizing  the  university,  at  their  meeting  in  1849,  ordained  the  estab-» 
lishment  of  a  normal  professorship,  and  declared  that  in  organizing  the  normal  department  i^ 
was  their  fixed  intention  "  to  make  the  University  of  Wisconsin  subsidiary  to  the  great  cause  of 
popular  education,  by  making  it,  through  i.s  normal  department,  the  nursery  of  the  educators  of 
the  popular  mind,  and  the  central  point  of  union  and  harmony  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
commonwealth."  They  declared  that  instruction  in  the  normal  department  should  be  free  to  all 
suitable  candidates.  Little  was  accomplished,  however,  in  this  direction  during  the  next  ten 
years.  In  1857  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  appropriating  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
income  of  the  swamp-land  fund  **  to  normal  institutes  and  academies  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  a  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools,"  who  were  to  be  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Distribution  of  this  income  was  made  to  such  colleges,  acade- 
mies, and  high  schools  as  maintained  a  normal  class,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  pass- 
ing a  successful  examination  conducted  by  an  agent  of  the  board.  In  1859,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard, 
who  had  become  chancellor  of  the  university,  was  made  agent  of  the  normal  regents.  He 
inaugurated  a  system  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  gave  fresh  vigor  to  the  normal  work  throughout 
the  state.  Resigning,  however,  on  account  of  ill-health,  within  two  years.  Professor  Chas.  H. 
Allen,  who  had  been  conducting  institutes  under  his  direction,  succeeded  him  as  agent  of  the 
normal  regents,  and  was  elected  principal  of  the  normal  department  of  the  university,  entering 
upon  his  work  as  the  latter  in  March,  1864.  He  managed  the  department  with  signal  ability  and 
success,  but  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  years  resigned.  Meantime  the  educational  sentiment  of 
the  state  had  manifested  itself  for  the  establishment  of  separate  normal  schools. 

In  1865,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  repealing  that  of  two  years  before,  and  providing 
instead  that  one-half  of  the  swamp-land  fund  should  be  set  apart  as  a  normal-school  fund,  the 
income  of  which  should  be  applied  to  establishing  and  supporting  normal  schools  under  the 
direction  and  management  of  the  board  of  normal  regents,  with  a  proviso,  however,  that  one-* 
fourth  of  such  income  should  be  annually  transferred  to  the  common-school  fund  income,  until 
tlie  latter  should  amount  annually  to  $200,000.  This  proviso  was  repealed  by  the  legislature  of 
1870,  and  the  entire  income  of  one-half  the  swamp-land  fund  has  since  been  devoted  to  normal- 
school  purposes.  During  the  same  year  proposals  were  invited  for  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a 
normal  school,  in  money,  land,  or  buildings,  and  propositions  from  various  places  were  received 
and  considered.  In  1S66,  the  board  of  regents  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature.  In  the 
same  year  Platteville  was  conditionally  selected  as  the  site  of  a  school,  and  as  there  was  already 
a  productive  fund  of  about  $600,000,  with  an  income  of  over  $30,000,  and  a  prospect  of  a  steady 
increase  as  the  lands  were  sold,  the  board  decided  upon  the  policy  of  establishing  several  schools, 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  there  have  already  been 
completed,  and  are  now  in  very  successful  operation,  the  Platteville  Normal  School,  opened 
October  9,  1866;  the  Whitewater  Normal  School,  opened  April  21,  1868  ;  the  Oshkosh  Normal 
School,  opened  September  19,  1871,  and  the  River  Falls  Normal  School,  opened  September 
2,  1875.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  is  entitled  to  eight  representatives  in  the 
normal  schools.  These  are  nominated  by  county  and  city  superintendents.  Tuition  is 
free  to  all   normal  students.      There    are  in   the  normal  schools  two  courses  of  study  —  an 
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elementary  course  of  two  years,  and  an  advanced  course  of  four  years.     The  student  completing 
the  former,  receives  a  certificate  ;  the  one  completing  the  latter,  a  diploma.  The  certificate,  whea. 
the  holder  has  successfully  taught  one  year  after  graduation,  may  be  countersigned  by  the  sup-- 
erinlendent  of  public  instruction,  when  it  becomes  equivalent  to  a  five-years'  state   certificate- 
The  diploma,  when  thus  countersigned,  after  a  like  interval,  is  equivalent  to  n  permanent  state 
certificate. 

It  is  believed  that  the  normal-school  system  of  Wisconsin  rests  upon  a  broader  and  more 

secure  basis  than  the  corresponding  system  of  any  other  state.     That  basis  is  an  independent 

and  permanent  fund,  which  has  already  reached  a  million  dollars.     The  precise  amount  of  this 

securely  invested  and  productive  fund,  September  30,   1877,  was  $985,681.84,  and  the   sum  of 

^5,056.84  remained  uninvested. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  normal  schools,  the  board  of  regents  is  authorized  to  expend 
*$5,ooo  annually  to  defray  the  expenses  of  teachers'  institutes.  A  law  of  187 1,  amended  in  1876, 
provides  for  normal  institutes,  which  shall  be  held  for  not  less  than  two  consecutive  weeks,  and 
appropriates  from  the  state  treasury  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2,000  per  annum  for  their  support. 
There  were  held  in  the  state,  in  1876,  sixty-five  institutes,  varying  in  length  from  one  to  four 
"weeks.     The  total  number  of  persons  enrolled  as  attendants  was  4,660 

Graded   Schools. 

Including  those  in  the  cities,  the  graded  schools  of  the  state  number  about  four  nundred. 
The  annual  report  of  the  state  superintendent  for  1876  gives  the  number  with  two  departments 
as  one  hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  the  number  with  three  or  more  as  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine. 

A  law  of  March,  1872,  provided  that  "all  graduates  of  any  graded  school  of  the  state,  who 
shall  have  passed  an  examination  at  such  graded  school  satisfactory  to  the  faculty  of  the  univer- 
sity for  admission  into  the  sub-freshman  class  and  college  classes  of  the  university,  shall  be  at 
once  and  at  all  times  entitled  to  free  tuition  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  university."  A  consider- 
able number  of  graduates  of  graded  schools  entered  the  university  under  this  law  during  the 
next  four  years,  but  it  being  deemed  an  unwise  discrimination  in  favor  of  this  class  of  students, 
in  1876,  in  the  same  act  which  provided  for  the  tax  of  one  tenth  of  one  mill,  the  legislature  pro- 
vided that  from  and  after  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year  no  student,  except  students  in  law  and 
those  taking  extra  studies,  should  be  required  to  pay  any  fees  for  tuition.  Few  graded  schools 
of  the  state  are  able  as  yet  to  fully  prepare  students  for  entrance  into  the  regular  classes  of  the 
classical  department  of  the  university.  The  larger  number  prepared  by  them  still  enter  the 
scientific  department  or  the  sub-freshman  class. 

The  Township  System. 

In  1869  the  legislature  passed  a  law  authorizing  towns  to  adopt  by  vote  the  "  township  sys- 
tem of  school  government."  Under  this  system  each  town  becomes  one  school  district,  and  the 
several  school  districts  already  existing  become  sub-districts.  Each  sub-district  elects  a  clerk, 
and  these  clerks  constitute  a  body  corporate  under  the  name  of  the  "  board  of  school  directors,"  and 
are  invested  with  the  title  and  custody  of  all  school  houses,  school-house  sites,  and  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  sub-districts,  with  power  to  control  them  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Bchools  of  the  town.     The  law  provides  for  an  executive  committee  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
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l)oard,  employ  teachers;  etc.,  and  for  a  secretary  to  record  proceedings  of  the  board,  have  imme* 
diate  charge  and  supervision  of  the  schools,  and  perform  other  specified  duties.  But  few  towns 
ha\e  as  yet  made  trial  of  this  system,  although  it  is  in  successful  operation  in  Pensylvania,  Mas« 
"sachusetts,  and  some  other  states,  and  where  fully  and  fairly  tried  in  our  own,  has  proved  entirely 
satisfactory.  It  is  the  general  belief  of  our  enlightened  educational  men  that  the  plan  has  such 
merits  as  ought  to  secure  its  voluntary  adoption  by  the  people  of  the  state. 

Free  High  Schools. 

In  1875  the  legislature  enacted  that  any  town,  incorporated  village,  or  city,  may  establish 
-and  maintain  not  more  than  two  free  high  schools,  and  provided  for  an  annual  appropriation  of 
not  to  exceed  $25,000,  to  refund  one-half  of  the  actual  cost  of  instruction  in  such  schools,  but 
no  school  to  draw  in  any  one  year  more  than  $500.      At  the  session  of  1877  the  benefits  of  the 
act  were  extended  to  such  high  schools  already  established  as  shall  show  by  a  proper  report  that 
they  have  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.      If  towns  decline  to  establish  such  a 
school,  one  or  more  adjoining  districts  in  the  same  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so.     The  law  has 
met  with  much  favor.     For  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1876  (the  first  year  in  which  it  was 
in  operation),  twenty  such  schools  reported,  and  to  these  the  sum  of  $7,466.50  was  paid,  being 
an     average  of  $373.32  per  school.      It  is  expected  that  twice  this  number  will  report  for  the 
second  year.     The  high  school  law  was  primarily  designed  to  bring  to  rural  neighborhoods  the 
^^o^fold  advantages  of  (1)  a  higher  instruction  than  the  common  district  schools  afford,  and  (2) 
^  t^etter  class  of  teachers  for  these  schools.     It  was  anticipated,  however,  from  the  first  that  the 
''w  '^£^diaU  results  of  the  law  would  be  chiefly  the  improvement  of  existing  graded  schools  in  the 
larger  villages  and  in  cities.      Experience  may  be  said  to  have  already  confirmed  both  antici- 
pations. 

School  Officers. 

The  school  officers  of  Wisconsin  are,  a  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  sixty-four 
bounty  superintendents,  twenty-eight  city  superintendents,  and  a  school  board  in  each  district, 
consisting  of  a  director,  treasurer,  and  clerk.     The  state  and  county  superintendents  hold  office 
Iwo  years,  the  district  officers  three  years.     In  each  independent  city  there  is  a  board  of  educa- 
^»on,  and  the  larger  cities  have  each  a  city  superintendent,  who  in  some  cases  is  also  principal  of 
^he  high  school.      He  is  appointed  for  one  year.      The  county  board  of  supervisors  determine, 
^'thin  certain  limits,  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  annually  in  each  town  and  ward  of  their 
bounty  for  school  purposes,  levy  an  additional  amount  for  the  salary  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents, may  authorize  a  special  school  tax,  and  may  under  certain  circumstances  determine  that 
^nere  shall  be  two  superintendents  for  their  county.    The  town  board  of  supervisors  have  authority 
^0  form  and  alter  school  districts,  to  issue  notice  for  first  meeting,  to  form  union  districts  for  high 
^Hool  purposes,  and  appoint  first  boards  for  the  same,  to  locate  and  establish  school-house  sites 
Under  certain  circumstances,  to  extinguish  districts  that  have  neglected  to  maintain  school  for 
^'^o  years,  and  to  dispose  of  the  property  of  the  same.     The  district  clerks  report  annually  to  the 
^own  clerks,  the  town  clerks  to  the  county  superintendents,  and  the  county  and  city  superintend- 
^^9  to  the  state  superintendent,  who  in  turn  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  governor. 

State   Teachers*  Certificates. 

The  state  superintendent  is  authorized  by  law  "  to  issue  state  certificates  of  high  grade  to 
teachers  of  eminent  qualifications.*'  Two  grades  of  these  are  given,  one  unlimited,  and  the 
other  good  for  five  years.  The  examination  is  conducted  by  a  board  of  three  examiners, 
appointed  annually  by  the  state  superintendent,  and  acting  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
'7  him. 
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Teachers*  Associations. 

Besides  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association,  holding  its  annual  session  in  the  summer 

and  a  semi-annual  or  "  executive  "  session  in  the  winter,  there  are,  in  several  parts  of  the  state, 

county  or  district  associations,  holding  stated  meetings.      The  number  of  such  associations  i^ 

annually  increasing. 

Libraries. 

The  utility  of  public  libraries  as  a  part  of  the  means  of  popular  enlightenment,  was  early 
recognized  in  this  state.  The  constitution,  as  set  forth  in  1848,  required  that  a  portion  of  the 
income  of  the  school  fund  should  be  applied  to  the  "  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  appa- 
ratus "  for  the  common  schools.  The  same  year  the  legislature  of  the  state,  at  its  first  session, 
enacted  that  as  soon  as  this  income  should  amount  to  $60,000  a  year  (afterwards  changed  to 
$30,000),  each  town  superintendent  might  devote  one  tenth  of  the  portion  of  this  income  received 
by  his  town  annually,  to  town  library  purposes,  the  libraries  thus  formed  to  be  distributed  among 
the  districts,  in  sections,  and  in  rotation,  once  in  three  months.  Districts  were  also  empowered 
to  raise  money  for  library  books.  The  operation  of  this  discretionary  and  voluntary  system  was 
not  successful.  In  ten  years  (1858)  only  about  one  third  of  the  districts  (1,121)  had  libraries,, 
embracing  in  all  but  38,755  volumes,  and  the  state  superintendent,  Hon.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  urged 
upon  the  legislature  a  better  system,  of  "  town  libraries,"  and  a  state  tax  for  their  creation  and 
maintenance.  In  1857,  the  legislature  enacted  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  yearly  income  of  the 
school  fund  should  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  town  school  libraries,  and  that  an  annual  tax  of 
one  tenth  of  one  mill  should  be  levied  for  the  same  purpose.  The  law  was  left  incomplete,  how* 
ever,  and  in  1862,  before  the  system  had  been  perfected,  the  exigencies  of  the  civil  war  led  to 
the  repeal  of  the  law,  and  the  library  fund  which  had  accumulated  from  the  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
school  fund  income,  and  from  the  library  tax,  amounting  in  all  to  $88,784.78,  was  transferred  to 
the  general  fund.  This  may  be  considered  a  debt  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  slate  that 
should  be  repaid.  Meanwhile  the  single  district  library  system  languishes  and  yearly  grows 
weaker.  The  re-enacting  of  a  town  library  system,  in  which  local  effort  and  expenditure  shall 
be  stimulated  and  supplemented  by  state  aid,  has  been  urged  upon  the  legislature  by  the  present 
state  superintendent,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  secured,  at  no  distant  day,  as  a  part  of  a  complete 
town  system  of  schools  and  of  public  education. 

List  of  State  Superintendents. 

The  act  creating  the  office  was  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  state  legislature,  in  1848. 
The  incumbents  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  as  follows : 

NAME  OF  INCUMBENT.  DURATION   OF  INCUMBENCY. 

Hon.  E.  Root Three  years — 1849-50-51. 

Hon.  A.  P.  Ladd Two  years — 1852-53. 

Hon.  H.  A.  Wright* One  year  and  five  months — 1854-55. 

Hon.  A.  C.  Barry Two  years  and  seven  months — 1855-56-57. 

Hon.  L.  C.  Draper Two  years — 1858-59. 

Hon.  J,  L.  Pickardf Three  years  and  nine  months — 1860-61-62-63. 

Hon.  J.  G.  McMynn Four  years  and  three  months — 1863-64-65-66-67. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Craigt Two  years  and  six  months — 1868-69-70. 

Hon.  Samuel  Fallows ..Three  years  and  six  months — 1870-71-72-73. 

Hon.  Edward  Searing Four  years —  1 874-75-76-77. 
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Sketches  OF  Colleges  in  Wisconsin. 

Beloit  College  was  founded  in  1847,  at  Beloit,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  churches  of  Wisconsin  and  northern  Illinois.  In  1848,  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  and 
Rev.  J.  J.  Bushnell  were  appointed  professors,  and  in  1849,  Rev.  A.  L.  Chapin  was  appointed 
president,  and  has  continued  such  until  the  present  time.  The  institution  has  had  a  steady 
growth,  has  maintained  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  and  done  excellent  work,  both  in  its  pre- 
paratory and  college  departments.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  young  men  have  graduated. 
Its  lands  and  buildings  are  valued  at  $78,000,  and  its  endowments  and  funds  amount  to  about 
3122,000. 

Lawrence  University,  at  Appleton,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  church,  was 
organized  as  a  college  in  1850,  having  been  an  "  institute  "  or  academy  for  three  years  previous, 
under  the  Rev.  W,  H.  Sampson.  The  first  president  was  Rev.  Edward  Cook  ;  the  second,  R. 
Z.  Mason ;  the  present  one  is  the  Rev.  George  M.  Steele,  D.  D.  It  is  open  to  both  sexes,  and 
has  graduated  130  young  men,  and  68  young  women.  It  still  maintains  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment. It  has  been  an  institution  of  great  benefit  in  a  new  region  of  country,  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state.  Receiving  a  liberal  donation  at  the  outset  from  the  Hon.  Amos  A.  Lawrence, 
iDf  Boston,  it  has  land  and  buildings  valued  at  $47,000,  at  Appleton,  and  funds  and  endowments 
amounting  to  (60,000. 

Milton  College,  an  institution  under  the  care  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  was  opened  as  a 
college  in  1867,  having  been  conducted  as  an  academy  since  1844.  Rev.  W.  C.  Whitford,  the 
president,  was  for  many  years  the  principal  of  the  academy.  The  institution  has  done  much 
va.1  liable  work,  particularly  in  preparing  teachers  for  our  public  schools.  The  college  has  gradu- 
ated 38  young  men  and  women,  having  previously  graduated  93  academic  students.  It  has  lands, 
btxildings  and  endowments  to  the  amount  of  about  $50,000. 

Ripon  College,  which  wa^  known  till  1864  as  Brockway  College,  was  organized  in  1853,  at 
Rij>on,  and  is  supported  by  the  Congregational  church.  Since  its  re-organization,  in  1863,  it  has 
g^a^duated  77  students  (of  both  sexes)  in  the  college  courses,  and  has  always  maintained  a  large 
3.T\ci  flourishing  preparatory  department.  Under  its  present  efficient  head,  the  Rev,  E.  H.  Mer- 
^^11,  A.  M.,  it  is  meeting  with  continued  success.     Its  property  amounts  to  about  $125,000. 

Racine  College  was  founded  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  at  Racine,  in  1852,  under  the  Rev. 
^oswell  Park,  D.  D.,  as  its  first  President.     It  was  for  a  long  time  under  the  efficient  administra- 
tion of  Rev.  James'  De  Koven,  D.  D.,  now  deceased,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  D.  Stevens 
T^^rlcer.     It  maintains  a  large  boys'  school  also,  and  a  preparatory  department.     It  was  designed, 
*^  I>art,  to  train  young  men  for  the  Nashotah  Theological  Seminary.     It  has  property,  including 
'^^e  buildings,  to  the  amount  of  about  1 180,000,  and  has  graduated  ninety-nine  young  men.     Its 
P^'iricipal  work,  in  which  it  has  had  great  success,  is  that  of  a  boys'  school,  modeled  somewhat 
^^^r  the  English  schools. 

The  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  an  ecclesiastical  school,  was  established  at  St.  Fran- 

^^^  Station,  near  Milwaukee,  chiefly  by  the  combined  eflbrts  of  two  learned  and   zealous  priests, 

^^<i  Rev.  Michael  Heiss,  now  bishop  of  La  Crosse,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Salzmann.      It  was 

^P«ned  in  January,  1856,  with  Rev.  M.  Heiss  as  rector,  and  with  25   students.      Rev.  Joseph 

■  ^^zmann  was  rector  from  September,  1868,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  January  17,  1874,  since 

^'^ich  time  Rev.  C.  Wapelhorst  has  held  the  rectorship.     The  latter  is  now  assisted  by  twelve 

P^^fessors,  and  the  students  number  267,  of  whom  105  are  theologians,  31  students  of  philosophy, 

'^^^  the  rest  classical  students,. 

Pio  Nono  College  is  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  at  St.  Francis   Station,  in  the  immediate 
^^^ighborhood  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Francisi     It  was  founded  in  187 1,  by  Rev.  Josei)h  Salzmann, 

♦  Died,  May  29,  1845.        \  Resigned,  Ojtober  i,  1863.        X  Died,  July  3,  Y^-jo. 
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who  was  the  first  rector.  He  was  succeeded  in  1874  by  the  present  rector,  Rev.  Thomas  Brue- 
ner,  who  is  assisted  by  a  corps  of  seven  professors.  Besides  the  college  proper,  there  is  a  nor- 
mal department,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  education  that  qualifies  for  teaching  in  common  and 
higher  schools,  particular  attention  is  given  to  church  music.  There  is  also,  under  the  same 
management,  but  in  an  adjoining  building,  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  pupils  in  the  latter,  both  boys  and  girls,  numbering  about  30,  are  taught  to  speak  by  sounds, 
and  it  is  said  with  the  best  success. 

An  institution  was  organized  in  1865,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  under  the  name  of  Prairie  du 
Chien  College,  and  under  the  care  of  J.  T.  Lovewell,  as  principal.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  is  now  known  as  St.  John's 
College.     It  has  so  far  performed  principally  preparatory  work. 

Sinsinawa  Mound  College,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  was  founded  in  1848,  through  the 
labors  of  Father  Mazzuchelli,  but  after  doing  a  successful  work,  was  closed  in  1863,  and  in  1867 
the  St.  Clara  academy  was  opened  in  the  same  buildings. 

The  Northwestern  University,  which  is  under  the  Lutheran  church,  was  organized  in  1865, 
at  Watertown,  under  Rev.  August  F.  Ernst,  as  president.  It  has  graduated  21  young  men,  and 
has  a  preparatory  department.     Its  property  is  valued  at  $50,000. 

Galesville  University  was  organized  in  1859,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  church 
at  Galesville,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  state.  The  first  president  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fal- 
lows, since  state  superintendent.  It  has  graduated  ten  young  men  and  eight  young  women,  its 
work  hitherto  having  been  mostly  preparatory.  It  is  now  under  the  patronage  of  the  Presby- 
terian denomination,  with  J.  W.  McLaury,  A.  M.,  as  president.  It  has  property  valued  at 
$30,000,  and  an  endowment  of  about  $50,000. 

Carroll  College  was  established  at  Waukesha,  by  the  Presbyterian  dhurch,  in  1846.  Prof.  J. 
W.  Sterling,  now  of  the  state  university,  taught  its  primary  classes  that  year.  Under  President 
John  A.  Savage,  D.D.,  with  an  able  corps  of  professors,  it  took  a  high  rank  and  graduated 
classes ;  but  for  several  years  past  it  has  confined  its  work  principally  to  academic  studies. 
Under  W.  L.  Rankin,  A.  M.,the  present  principal,  the  school  is  doing  good  service. 

Wayland  University  was  established  as  a  college,  by  the  Baptists,  at  Beaver  Dam,  in  1854, 
but  never  performed  much  college  work.  For  three  years  past,  it  has  been  working  under  a  new 
charter  as  an  academy  and  preparatory  school,  and  is  now  known  as  Wayland  Institute. 

In  1 84 1,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  established  a  mission  in  the  wilds  of  Waukesha 
county,  and,  at  an  early  day,  steps  were  taken  to  establish  in  connection  therewith  an  institution 
of  learning.  This  was  incorporated  in  1847,  by  the  name  of  Nashotah  House.  In  1852  the 
classical  school  was  located  at  Racine,  and  Nashotah  House  became  distinctively  a  theological 
seminary.  It  has  an  endowment  of  one  professorship,  the  faculty  and  students  being  otherwise 
sustained  by  voluntary  contributions.  It  has  a  faculty  of  five  professors,  with  Rev.  A.  D. 
Cole,  D.D.,  as  president,  buildings  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  graduated  185  theological  students. 

Female  Colleges. 

Two  institutions  have  been  known  under  this  designation.  The  Milwaukee  Female  College 
was  founded  in  1852,  and  ably  conducted  for  several  years,  under  the  principalship  of  Miss  Mary 
Mortimer,  now  deceased.  It  furnished  an  advanced  grade  of  secondary  instruction.  The  Wis- 
consin Female  College,  located  at  Fox  Lake,  was  first  incorporated  in  1855,  *"^  re-organized  in 
1863.  It  has  never  reached  a  collegiate  course,  is  now  known  as  Fox  Lake  Seminary,  and 
admits  both  sexes.     Rev.  A.  O.  Wright,  A.  M.,  is  the  present  principal. 
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Academies  and   Seminaries. 

The  following  institutions  of  academic  grade,  are  now  in  operation  :     Albion  Academy 
"Benton  Academy;  Big  Foot  Academy;  Elroy  Seminary;   Fox  Lake  Seminary;  two  German  and 
English  academies  in  Milwaukee;  Janesville  Academy;  Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha;  Lake  Geneva 
Seminary,  Geneva;  Lakeside  Seminary,  Oconomowoc;  Marshall  Academy,  Marshall;  Merrill 
Institute,    Fond  du   Lac;    Milwaukee    Academy;    Racine  Academy;    River  Falls    Institute; 
Rochester    Seminary;    St.    Catherine's    Academy,    Racine;    St.    Clara    Academy;    Sinsinawa 
Mound;   St.  Mary^s  Institute,   Milwaukee;  Sharon  Academy;   and  Wayland   Institute,  Beaver 
Dam.      Similar  institutions  formerly  in  operation  but  suspended  or  merged  in  other  institu- 
tions, were  :  Allen's  Grove  Academy  ;  Appleton  Collegiate  Institute ;   Baraboo  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute; Beloit  Female  Seminary;  Beloit  Seminary;  Brunson  Institute,  Mount  Hope;  Evansville Sem- 
inary ;  Janesville  Academy  (merged  in  the  high  school) ;  Kilboum  Institute ;   Lancaster  Institute; 
Milton  Academy;  Platteville  Academy ;  Southport   Academy  (Kenosha);   Waterloo  Academy; 
Waukesha   Seminary;     Wesleyan  Seminary,   Eau   Claire;    and  Patch  Grove  Academy.      The 
most  important  of  these  were  the  Milton  and  Platteville  Academies,  the  former  merged  in  Mil- 
ton College,  the  latter  in  the  Platteville  Normal  School.     Of  the  others,  several  were  superseded 
\yy  the  establishment  of  public  high  schools  in  the  same  localities. 

Commercial   Schools. 

Schools  of  this  character,  aiming  to  furnish  what  is  called  a  business  education,  exist  in  MiU 
wa.iikee,  Janesville,  Madison,  LaCrosse,  Green  Bay,  Oshkosh  and  Fond  du  Lac.  The  oldest  and 
largest  is  in  Milwaukee,  under  the  care  of  Prof.  R.  C.  Spencer,  and  enrolls  from  two  to  three 
hundred  students  annually. 
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^v*    w.  W.  DANIELLS,  M.S.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Agriculture  at  the  University 

OF  Wisconsin. 

The  trend  of  the  earliest  industries  of  a  country,  is  the  result  of  the  circumstances  under 

^^ich  those  industries  are  developed.     The  attention  of  pioneers  is  confined  to  supplying  the 

inirtieciiate  wants  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.     Hence,  the  firs  tsettlers  of  a  country  are  farm- 

^^s,  miners,  trappers,  or  fishermen,  according  as  they  can  most  readily  secure  the  means  of  pres- 

cat  sustenance  for  themselves  and  their  families.     In  the  early  history  of  Wisconsin  this  law  is 

^^U  exemplified.     The  southern  part  of  the  state,  consisting  of  alternations  of  prairie  and  tim- 

^^y  was  first  settled  by  fanners.     As  the  country  has  developed,  wealth  accumulated,  and  means 

of  transportation  have  been  furnished,  farming  has  ceased  to  be  the  sole  interest.     Manufactories 

^*ve  been  built  along  the  rivers,  and  the  mining  industry  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  has 

E^own  to  one  of  considerable  importance.     The  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  was  first  mainly  settled 

tied  by  fishermen,  but  the  later  growth  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  has  nearly  overshadowed 

^^c  fishing  interest ;  as  has  the  production  of  lumber,  in  the  north  half  of  the  state,  eclipsed  the 

trapping  and  fur  interests  of  the  first  settlers.     That  the  most  important  industry  of  Wisconsin 

w  fanning,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statistics  of  the  occupation  of  the  people  as  given  by 

^^c  United  States  census.     Out  of  each  one  hundred  inhabitants,  of  all  occupations,  68  were 
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farmers,  in  1840;  52  in  1850;  54  in  i860;  55  in  1870.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  state  is  illustrated  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  land  in  farms,  and  in 
the  value  of  farms  and  of  farm  implements  and  machinery,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  com- 
piled from  the  Unijted  States  census : 


ACRKS   IMPROVED  LAND 
IN  FARMS. 

VALUE   OF   FARMS, 
INXLUDING  IMPROV- 
ED AND  UNIMPROV- 
ED LANDS. 

VALUE  OF  FARM 
IMPLEMENTS 

YEAR. 

TOTAL. 

TO  EACH 
INHAB. 

AND 

mm:hinery. 

1850 
i860 
1870 

1,045,499 
3,746.167 
5.899.343 

3.4 
4.8 
5.6 

$   28,528,563 
131,117,164 
300,414.064 

$    1,641,568 

5.758,847 
14.239.364 

Farming,  at  the  present  time,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  south  half  of  the  state,  the 
northern  half  being  still  largely  covered  by  forests.  A  notable  exception  to  this  statement  is 
found  in  the  counties  on  the  western  border,  which  are  well  settled  by  farmers  much  farther  north. 
The  surface  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  state  is  for  the  most  part  gently  undulating,  afford- 
ing ready  drainage,  without  being  so  abruptly  broken  as  to  render  cultivation  difficult.  The  soil 
IS  varied  in  character,  and  mostly  very  fertile.  The  southern  portion  of  the  state  consists  df 
undulating  prairies  of  variable  size — the  largest  being  Rock  prairie — alternating  with  oak  openings. 
The  prairies  have  the  rich  alluvial  soil  so  characteristic  of  the  western  prairies,  and  are  easily 
worked.  The  soil  of  the  "openings  "  land  is  usually  a  sandy  loam,  readily  tilled,  fertile,  but  not 
as  "  strong  **  as  soils  having  more  clay.  The  proportion  of  timber  to  prairie  increases  passing  north 
from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state,  and  forests  of  maple,  basswood  and  elm,  replace,  to 
some  extent,  the  oak  lands.  In  these  localities,  the  soil  is  more  clayey,  is  strong  and  fertile,  not 
as  easily  tilled,  and  not  as  quickly  exhausted  as  are  the  more  sandy  soils  of  the  oak  lands.  In 
that  portion  of  the  state  known  geologically  as  the  **  driftless  "  region,  the  soil  is  invariably  good 
where  the  surface  rock  is  limestone.  In  some  of  the  valleys,  however,  where  the  lime-rock  has 
been  removed  by  erosion,  leaving  the  underlying  sandstone  as  the  surface  rock,  the  soil  is  sandy 
and  unproductive,  except  in  those  localities  where  a  large  amount  of  alluvial  matter  has  been 
deposited  by  the  streams.  The  soils  of  the  pine  lands  of  the  north  of  the  state,  are  generally 
sandy  and  but  slightly  fertile.  However,  where  pine  is  replaced  by  maple,  oak,  birch,  elm  and 
basswood,  the  soil  is  "heavier  "  and  very  fertile,  even  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  same  natural  conditions  that  make  Wisconsin  an  agricultural  state,  determined  that 
during  its  earlier  years  the  main  interest  should  be  grain-growing.  The  fertile  prairies  covering 
large  portions  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state  had  but  to  be  plowed  and  sowed  with  grain  to 
produce  an  abundant  yield.  From  the  raising  of  cereals  the  pioneer  farmer  could  get  the 
quickest  returns  for  his  labor.  Hence  in  1850,  two  years  after  its  admission  to  the  Union,  Wis- 
consin was  the  ninth  state  in  order  in  the  production  of  wheat,  while  in  i860  this  rank  was  raised 
to  third,  Illinois  and  Indiana  only  raising  more.  The  true  rank  of  the  state  is  not  shown  by 
these  figures.  Were  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  number  of  acres  of  land  in  actual  culti- 
vation taken  into  account  in  the  comparison,  the  state  would  stand  still  higher  in  rank  than  is 
here  indicated.  There  is  the  same  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  same  desire  for  gain  the  world 
over,  and  hence  the  various  phases  of  development  of  the  same  industry  in  different  civilized 
countries  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  widely  varying  economical  conditions  imposed  upon  that 
industry.  Land  is  thoroughly  cultivated  in  Europe,  not  because  the  Europeans  have  any 
inherent  love  for  good  cultivation,  but  because  there  land  is  scarce  and  costly,  while  labor  is 
superabundant  and  cheap.     In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  in  the  newer  statest 
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Ian  <i  is  abundant  and  cheap,  while  labor  is  scarce  and  costly.      In  its  productive  industries  each 
cau  Titry  is  alike  economical  in  the  use  of  the  costly  element  in  production,  and  more  lavish  in 
th^    use  of  that  which  is  cheaper.      Each  is  alike  economically  wise  in  following  such  a  course 
wH^n  it  is  not  carried  to  too  great  extremes.     With  each  the  end  sought  is  the  greatest  return  for 
th^    expenditure  of  a  given  amount  of  capital.      In  accordance  with  this  law  of  economy,  the 
•ear-l  y  agriculture  of  Wisconsin  was  mere  land-skimming.     Good  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  never 
thought  of.     The  same  land  was  planted  successively  to  one  crop,  as  long  as  it  yielded  enough 
to   r>ay  for  cultivation.    The  economical  principle  above  stated  was  carried  to  an  extreme.    Farm- 
ing  as  then  practiced  was  a  quick  method  of  land  exhaustion.      It  was  always  taking  out  of  the 
purse,  and  nevei  putting  in.      No  attention  was  paid  to  sustaining  the  soil's  fertility.     The  only 
aim   was  to  secure  the  largest  crop  for  the  smallest  outlay  of  capital,  without  regard  to  the  future. 
Manures  were  never  used,  and  such  as  unavoidably  accumulated  was  regarded  as  a  great  nuis- 
ance, often  rendering  necessary  the  removal  of  stables  and  outbuildings.      Straw-stacks  were 
invariably  burned  as  the  most  convenient  means  of  disposing  of  them.      Wheat,  the  principal 
product,  brought  a  low  price,  often  not  more  than  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  and  had  to  be  marketed 
by  teams  at  some  point  from  which  it  could  be  carried  by  water,  as  this  was,  at  an  early  day,  the 
only  means  of  transportation.     On  account  of  the  sparse  settlement  of  the  country,  roads  were 
poor,  and  the  farmer,  after  raising  and  threshing  hisVheat,  had  to  spend,  with  a  team,  from  two 
to  five  days,  marketing  the  few  bushels  that  a  team  could  draw.      So  that  the  farmer  had  every 
obstacle  to  contend  with  except  cheap  and  very  fertile  land,  that  with  the  poorest  of  cultivation 
gave  a  comparatively  abundant  yield  of  grain.      Better  tillage,  accompanied  with  the  use  of 
manures  and  other  fertilizers,  would   not,  upon  the  virgin  soils,  have  added  sufficiently  to  the 
yield  to  pay  the  cost  of  applying  them.     Hence,  to  the  first  farmers  of  the  state, /^7^r  farming  was 
the  only  profitable  farming,  and  consequently  the  only  gooi/  farming,  an  agriculturo-economical 
paradox  from  which  there  was  no  escape.     Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  farmers  could  economi- 
<:any  follow  no  other  system  than  that  of  land-exhaustion,  as  described,  such  a  course  was  none 
the  less  injurious  to  the  state,  as  it  was  undermining  its  foundation  of  future  wealth,  by  destroy- 
^i^g  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  upon  which  the  permanent  wealth  and  prosperity  of  every  agri- 
cultural  community  is  first  dependent.     Besides  this  evil,  and  together  with  it,  came  the  habit  of 
loose  and  slovenly  farming  acquired  by  pioneers,  which  continued  after  the  conditions  making 
that  method  a  necessity  had  passed  away.     With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  northwest  came  better 
nome  markets  and  increased  facilities  for  transportation  to  foreign  markets,  bringing  with  them 
^^gher  prices  for  all  products  of  the  farm.     As  a  consequence  of  these  better  conditions,  land  in 
'inns  in  the  state  increased  rapidly  in  value,  from  $9.58  per  acre  in  1850,  to  $16.61  in  i860,  an 
Increase  of   62    per  cent.,   while   the   total  number   of  acres  in   farms    increased   during   the 
^^nie  time  from  2,976,658  acres  to  7,893,587  acres,  or  265   per  cent.      With  this  increase  in  the 
^'ilue  of  land,  and  the  higher  prices  paid  for  grain,  should  have  come  an  improved  system  of  hus- 
bandry which  would  prevent  the  soil  from  deteriorating  in  fertility.      This  could  have  been 
accomplished  either  by  returning  to  the  soil,  in  manures  and  fertilizers,  those  ingredients  of  which 
^^was  being  rapidly  drained  by  continued  grain -growing,  or  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  mixed 
husbandry,  which  should  include  the  raising  of  stock  and  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops.     Such  a 
system  is  sure  to  come.      Indeed,  it  is  now  slowly  coming.      Great  progress  upon  the  earlier 
Methods  of  farming  have  already  been  made.      But  so  radical  and  thorough  a  change  in  the 
babits  of  any  class  of  people  as  that  from  the  farming  of  pioneers  to  a  rational  method  that  will 
preserve  the  soil's  fertility  and  pay  for  the  labor  it  demands,  requires  many  years  for  its  full 
accomplishment.     It  will  not  even  keep  pace  with  changes  in  those  economical  conditions  which 
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favor  it.  In  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  northwestern  states  this  change  has  come  most  rapidly 
with  the  replacement  of  the  pioneer  farmers  by  immigrants  accustomed  to  better  methods  of 
culture.  In  such  cases  the  pioneers  usually  '*  go  west ''  again,  to  begin  anew  their  frontier  farming 
upon  virgin  soil,  as  their  peculiar  method  of  cultivation  fails  to  give  them  a  livelihood.  In  Wis* 
consin  as  rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  the  system  of  agriculture  as,  all  things  considered^ 
could  reasonably  be  expected.  This  change  for  the  better  has  been  quite  rapid  for  the  past  ten 
years,  and  is  gaining  in  velocity  and  momentum  each  year.  It  is  partly  the  result  of  increased 
intelligence  relating  to  farming,  and  partly  the  result  of  necessity  caused  by  the  unprofitablenest 
of  the  old  method. 

The  estimated  value  of  all  agricultural  products  of  the  state,  including  that  of  orchards^ 
market  gardens,  and  betterments,  was,  in  1870,  as  given  in  the  census  of  that  year,  $79,072,967, 
which  places  Wisconsin  twelfth  in  rank  among  the  agricultural  states  of  the  Union.  In  1875^ 
according  to  the  "  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,"  the  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  in  this  state  was  $58,957,050.  According  to  this  estimation  the  state  ranks  ninth  in  agri- 
cultural importance.  As  has  been  before  stated,  Wisconsin  is  essentially  a  grain-growing  state^ 
This  interest  has  been  the  principal  one,  not  because  the  soil  is  better  adapted  to  grain-growing 
than  to  general,  stock,  or  dairy  farming,  but  gather  because  this  course,  which  was  at  an  early 
day  most  immediately  profitable,  has  been  since  persistently  followed  from  force  of  habit,  even 
after  it  had  failed  to  be  remunerative. 

The  following  table  shows  the  bushels  of  the  different  grains  raised  in  the  state  for  the  yean, 
indicated : 


Year. 

WHKAT. 

RYE. 

CORN. 

OATS. 

BARLEY. 

BUCK- 
WHEAT. 

1850... 

i860 

1870  ... 
1875*— 

4,286,131 

15.657,458 
25,606,344 
25,200,000 

81.253 

888,544 
1,325,294 

1,340,000 

1,988,979 
7,517,300 

15,033,988 
15,200,000 

3,414,672 
11,059,260 
20,180,016 
26,600,000 

209,672 

707,307 
1,645,019 

2,200,000 

79.878 

38,987 
408,897 

275,000 

From  these  statistics  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  production  of  grain  was  very 
rapid  up  to  1870,  while  since  that  time  it  has  been  very  slight.  This  rapid  increase  in  grain 
raising  is  first  attributable  to  the  ease  with  which  this  branch  of  farming  was  carried  on  upon  the 
new  and  very  rich  soils  of  the  state,  while  in  the  older  states  this  branch  of  husbandry  has  been 
rjrowing  more  difficult  and  expensive,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  war  in  our  own  country  so 
increased  the  demand  for  grain  from  1861  to  1866  as  to  make  this  course  the  most  immediately 
profitable.  But  with  the  close  of  the  war  came  a  diminished  demand.  Farmers  were  slow  to 
recognize  this  fact,  and  change  the  character  of  their  productions  to  accord  with  the  wants  of 
the  market,  but  rather  continued  to  produce  the  cereals  in  excess  of  the  demand.  The  chinch 
l)Ug  and  an  occasional  poor  season  seriously  injured  the  crops,  leaving  those  who  relied  princi- 
pally upon  the  production  of  grain  little  or  nothing  for  their  support.  Hard  times  resulted  from 
these  poor  crops.  More  wheat  and  corn  was  the  farmer's  usual  remedy  for  hard  times.  So  that 
more  wheat  and  corn  were  planted.  More  crop  failures  with  low  prices  brought  harder  times^ 
until  gradually  the  farmers  of  the  state  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  truth  that  they  can  succeed 
in  other  branches  of  agriculture  than  grain  growing,  and  to  the  necessity  of  catering  to  the 

^Estimated  in  report  of  commissioner  of  agricultnre. 
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demands  of  the  market.  The  value  in  1869  of  all  farm  products  and  betterments  of  the  state 
was  $79>o72,967.  There  were  raised  of  wheat  the  same  year  25,606,344  bushels,  which  at  $1.03 
per  bushel,  the  mean  price  reported  by  the  Milwaukee  board  of  trade,  for  No.  2  wheat  (the  lead- 
ing grade),  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1870,  amounts  to  $26,374,524,  or  one  third  the  value  of 
all  agricultural  products  and  betterments.  The  average  production  per  acre,  as  estimated  by  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  was  14  bushels.  Hence  there  were  1,829,024  acres  of  land  devoted  to 
this  one  crop,  nearly  one  third  of  all  the  improved  land  in  the  state.  Of  the  wheat  crop  of  1869 
24,375,435  bushels  were  spring  wheat,  and  1,230,909  bushels  were  winter  wheat,  which  is  19.8 
bushels  of  spring  to  i  bushel  of  winter  wheat.  The  latter  is  scarcely  sown  at  all  on  the  prairies, 
or  upon  light  opening  soils.  In  some  of  the  timbered  regions  hardy  varieties  do  well,  but  it  is 
not  a  certain  crop,  as  it  is  not  able  to  withstand  the  winters,  unless  covered  by  snow  or  litter.  It 
is  not  injured  as  seriously  by  the  hard  freezing,  as  by  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  Feb* 
ruary  and  March. 

The  continued  cropping  of  land  with  grain  is  a  certain  means  of  exhausting  the  soil  of  the 
phosphates,  and  of  those  nitrogenous  compounds  that  are  essential  to  the  production  of  grain,  and 
yet  are  present  even  in  the  most  fertile  soils  in  but  small  quantities.  To  the  diminished  yield, 
partly  attributable  to  the  overcropping  of  the  land,  and  partially  to  poor  seasons  and  chinch  bugs, 
and  to  the  decline  in  prices  soon  after  the  war,  owing  to  an  over  production  of  wheat,  may  largely 
be  attributed  the  hard  times  experienced  by  the  grain  growing  farmers  of  Wisconsin  from  1872  to 
1877.  The  continued  raising  of  wheat  upon  the  same  land,  alternated,  if  any  alternation 
occurred,  with  barley,  oats,  or  corn,  has  produced  its  sure  results.  The  lesson  has  cost  the 
farmers  of  the  state  dearly,  but  it  has  not  been  altogether  lost.  A  better  condition  of  affairs  has 
already  begun.  Wheat  is  gradually  losing  its  prestige  as  the  farmers*  sole  dependence,  while 
stock,  dairy,  and  mixed  farming  are  rapidly  increasing.  The  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
raised  to  each  inhabitant  in  the  state  was  in  1850  fourteen,  in  i860  twenty-three  and  eight  tenths, 
in  1870  twenty-four,  and  in  1875  twenty  and  four  tenths.  These  figures  do  not  indicate  a  dimin- 
ished productiveness  of  the  state,  but  show,  with  the  greatly  increased  production  in  other 
.branches  of  husbandry,  that  farmers  are  changing  their  system  to  one  more  diversified  and 
rational.  Straw  stacks  are  no  longer  burned,  and  manure  heaps  are  not  looked  upon  as  altogether 
useless.  Much  more  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  use  of  fertilizers.  Clover  with  plaster  is  looked 
upon  with  constantly  increasing  favor,  and  there  is  a  greater  seeking  for  light  upon  the  more 
difficult  problems  of  a  profitable  agriculture 

Corn  is  raised  to  a  large  extent,  although  Wisconsin  has  never  ranked  as  high  in  corn,  as  in 
wheat  growing.  Sixteen  states  raised  more  corn  in  1870  than  this  state,  and  in  1875,  seventeen 
states  raised  more.  Corn  requires  a  rich,  moist  soil,  with  a  long  extended  season  of  warm  sun- 
shine. While  this  crop  can  be  raised  with  great  ease  in  the  larger  portion  of  the  state,  it  will 
always  succeed  better  farther  south,  both  on  account  of  the  longer  summers  and  the  greater 
amount  of  rainfall.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  the  average 
yield  per  acre  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  is  about  30  bushels.  Corn  is  an  important  crop  in  the 
economy  of  the  farmer,  as  from  it  he  obtains  much  food  for  his  stock,  and  it  is  his  principal 
dependence  for  fattening  pork.  On  these  accounts  it  will,  without  doubt,  retain  its  place  in-  the 
husbandry  of  the  state,  even  when  stock  and  dairy  farming  are  followed  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  at  present.  Barley  is  cultivated  largely  throughout  the  state,  but  five  states  produced  more 
in  1870,  than  Wisconsin.  The  great  quantity  of  beer  brewed  here,  furnishes  a  good  home  market 
for  this  grain.  Barley  succeeds  best  in  a  rather  moist  climate,  having  a  long  growing  season. 
The  dry,  short  summers  of  Wisconsin,  are  not  well  adapted  to  its  growth.     Hence  the  average 
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yield  is  but  a  medium  one,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  only  fair.  According  to  the  returns 
furnished  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  the  average  yield  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  is  22 
bushels  per  acre. 

Next  to  wheat,  more  bushels  of  oats  are  raised  than  of  any  other  grain.  Wisconsin  was,  in 
J860,  fifth  in  rank  among  the  oat-growing  states;  in  1870,  sixth.  The  rich  soils  of  the  state 
taise  an  abundant  crop  of  oats  with  but  little  labor,  and  hence  their  growth  in  large  quantities  is 
t\ot  necessarily  an  indication  of  good  husbandry.  They  will  bear  poor  cultivatipn  better  than 
corn,  and  are  frequently  grown  upon  land  too  weedy  to  produce  that  grain.  It  is  a  favorite 
grain  for  feeding,  especially  to  horses.  With  the  best  farmers,  oats  are  looked  upon  with  less 
favor  than  corn,  because  it  is  apt  to  leave  land  well  seeded  with  weeds  which  are  difficult  to 
exterminate.  In  the  production  of  rye,  Wisconsin  ranked  seventh  in  i860,  and  fourth  in  1870. 
It  is  a  much  surer  crop  in  this  state  than  winter  wheat,  as  it  is  less  easily  winter-killed  when  not 
protected  by  snow,  than  is  that  grain.  Besides,  it  ripens  so  early  as  not  to  be  seriously  injured 
by  drouth  in  summer,  and  succeeds  well  even  upon  the  poorer  soils.  The  average  yield  per  acre 
is  about  16  bushels. 

But  few  hops  were  grown  in  Wisconsin,  up  to  i860,  when  owing  to  an  increased  demand  by 
the  breweries  cf  the  state,  there  was  a  gradual  but  healthful  increase  in  hop  culture.  A  few 
years  later  the  advent  of  the  hop  louse,  and  other  causes  of  failure  at  the  east,  so  raised  the  price 
of  hops  as  to  make  them  a  very  profitable  crop  to  grow.  Many  acres  were  planted  in  this  state 
from  1863  to  1865,  when  the  total  product  was  valued  at  nearly  §350,000.  The  success  of  those 
engaged  in  this  new  branch  of  farming,  encouraged  others  to  adopt  it.  The  profits  were  large. 
Wheat  growing  had  not  for  several  years  been  remunerative,  and  in  1867  and  1868,  the  **  hop 
fever  "  became  an  epidemic,  almost  a  plague.  The  crop  of  Sauk  county  alone  was  estimated  at 
over  4,000,000  ix)unds,  worth  over  $2,000,000.  The  quality  of  the  crop  was  excellent,  the  yield 
large,  and  the  price  unusually  high.  The  secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  society  says,  in  his 
report  for  that  year,  "  Cases  are  numerous  in  which  the  first  crop  has  paid  for  the  land  and  all 
the  improvements."  To  many  farmers  hop  raising  appeared  to  offer  a  sure  and  speedy  course  to 
wealth.  But  a  change  came  quickly.  The  hop  louse  ruined  the  crop,  and  low  prices  caused  by 
over  production,  aided  in  bringing  ruin  to  many  farmers.  In  1867,  the  price  of  hops  was  from 
40  to  55  cents  per  pound,  while  in  1869  it  was  from  10  to  15  cents,  some  of  poor  quality  selling 
as  low  as  3  cents.  Many  hop  yards  were  plowed  up  during  1869  and  1870.  The  area  under 
cultivation  to  this  crop  in  1875,  was,  according  to  the  "  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,"  10,932 

acres. 

The  production  of  tobacco  has  greatly  increased  since  i860,  when  there  were  raised  in  the 
state  87,340  pounds.  In  1870,  the  product  was  960,813  pounds.  As  is  well  known,  the  quality 
of  tobacco  grown  in  the  northern  states  is  greatly  inferior  for  chewing  and  smoking,  to  that  grown 
in  the  south,  although  varieties  having  a  large,  tough  leaf,  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers,  do  well 
here.  The  variety  principally  grown  is  the  Connecticut  seed  leaf.  Tobacco  can  only  be  grown 
successfully  on  rich,  fertile  soils,  and  it  is  very  exhausting  to  the  land.  Of  the  amount  produced 
in  1870,  there  were  raised  in  Rock  county  645,408  pounds,  and  in  Dane  county,  229,568  pounds; 
the  entire  remaining  ix)rtion  of  the  state  raised  but  85,737  pounds.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  the  whole  number  of  acres  planted  to  tobacco  in  1875,  was  3,296.  Of  this 
amount  Rock  county  planted  1,676  acres,  and  Dane  county,  1,454  acres,  leaving  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  state  but  166  acres.  While  the  crop  has  been  fairly  productive  and  profitable,  these 
statistics  show  that  up  to  the  present  time  tobacco- raising  has  been  a  merely  local  interest. 

The  production  of  flax  is  another  merely  local  industry,  it  being  confined  principally  to  the 
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•counties  of  Kenosha,  Grant,  Iowa  and  LaFayette.  Of  flax  fibre,  Kenosha  county  raised  in  1869, 
nearly  four  fifths  of  the  entire  amount  grown  in  the  state,  the  total  being  497,398  pounds.  With 
the  high  price  of  labor  and  the  low  price  of  cotton  now  ruling,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  the 
raising  of  flax  fibre  profitable.  Flax  seed  is  raised  to  a  small  extent  in  the  other  counties  men- 
tioned. The  present  price  of  oil  makes  this  a  fairly  profitable  crop.  If  farmers  fully  appreciated 
that  in  addition  to  the  oil,  the  oil  cake  is  of  great  value  as  a  food  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  also 
that  the  manure  made  by  the  animals  eating  it,  is  of  three  times  the  value  of  that  made  by  ani- 
mals fed  upon  corn,  doubtless  much  more  flax  seed  would  be  raised  than  is  at  present.  Ameri- 
can oil-cake  finds  a  ready  market  in  England,  at  prices  which  pay  well  for  its  exportation.  If 
English  farmers  can  afford  to  carry  food  for  their  stock  so  far,  American  farmers  may  well  strive 
to  ascertain  if  they  can  afford  to  allow  the  exportation  of  so  valuable  food.  When  greater  atten- 
tion is  paid  in  our  own  country  to  the  quality  of  the  manure  made  by  our  stock,  more  oil-cake 
will  be  fed  at  home,  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  that  made  here  will  be  exported. 

The  amount  of  maple  sugar  produced  diminishes  as  the  settlement  of  the  state  increases, 
and  is  now  scarcely  sufficient  in  amount  to  be  an  item  in  the  state's  productions.     The  increase 
in  the  price  of  sugar  from  1861  to  1868  caused  many  farmers  to  try  sorghum   raising.     But  the 
present  low  prices  of  this  staple  has  caused  an  abandonment  of  the  enterprise.     Two  attempts 
have  been  made  in  Wisconsin  to  manufacture  beet-root  sugar,  the  first  at  Fond  du  Lac  in  1867 
the  second  at  Black  Hawk,  Sauk  county,  in  1870.     The  Fond  du  Lac  company  removed  their 
works  to  California  in  1869,  not  having  been  successful  in  their  efforts.     The  Black  Hawk  com- 
pany made,  in  1871,  more  than  134,000  pounds  of  sugar,  but  have  since  abandoned  the  business. 
Both  these  failures  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes,  first  of  which  was  the  want  of  sufficient 
capital  to  build  and  carry  on  a  factory  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  work  to  be  done  economi- 
cally ;  secondly,  the  difficulty  of  sufficiently  interesting  farmers  in  the  business  to  induce  them 
to  raise  beets  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  warrant  the  building  of  such  a  factory;  and,  thirdly,  the  high 
price  of  labor  and  the  low  price  of  sugar.     The  quality  of  beets  raised  was  good,  the  polarization 
test  showing  in  many  instances  as  high  as  sixteen  per  cent,  of  sugar.     The  larger  proportion  of 
hay  made  in  the  state  is  from  the  natural  meadows,  the  low  lands  or  marshes,  where  wild  grasses 
grow  in  abundance,  and  hay  only  costs  the  cutting  and  curing.     Cultivated   grasses  do  well 
throughout  the  state,  and  "  tame  hay  "  can  be  made  as  easily  here  as  elsewhere.     The  limestone 
soils,  where  timber  originally  grew,  are  of  the  uplands,  most  natural  to  grass,  dnd,  consequently, 
furnish  the  richest  meadows,  and  yield  the  best  pasturage.     Ye        e  only  soils  where  grasses  do 
not  readily  grow,  are  those  which  are  so  sandy  and  dry  as  to  be  nearly  barrens.     Clover  grows 
throughout  the  state  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.     There  is  occasionally  a  season  so  dry  as  to  make 
"  seeding  down  '*  a  failure,  and  upon  light  soils  clover,  when  not  covered  with  snow,  is  apt  to  win- 
ter-kill.    Yet  it  is  gaining  in  favor  with  farmeirs,  both  on  account  of  the  valuable  pasturage  and 
hay  it  affords,  and  on  account  of  its  value  as  a  soil  renovator.     In  wheat-growing  regions,  clover 
is  now  recognized  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  a  "  rotation,"  on  account  of  its  ameliorating 
influence  upon  the  soil.     Throughout  the  stock  and  dairy  regions,  clover  is  depended  upon  to  a 
large  extent  for  pasturage,  and  to  a  less  extent  for  hay. 

There  has  been  a  growing  interest  in  stock  raising  for  the  past  ten  years,  although  the 
increase  has  not  been  a  rapid  one.  Many  of  the  herds  of  pure-blood  cattle  in  the  state  rank 
high  for  their  great  excellence.  The  improvement  of  horses  has  been  less  rapid  than  that  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine ;  yet  this  important  branch  of  stock  farming  is  improving  each  year.  The  most 
attention  is  given  to  the  improvement  of  draught  and  farm  horses,  while  roadsters  and  fast  horses 
are  not  altogether  neglected.  There  are  now  owned  in  the  state  a  large  number  of  horses  of  the 
heavier  English  and  French  breeds,  which  are  imparting  to  their  progeny  their  own  characteristics 
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of  excellence,  the  effects  of  which  are  already  visible  in  many  of  the  older  regions  of  the  state. 
Of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle,  the  Short-horns,  the  Ayrshires,  the  Devons,  and  the  Jerseys  aro 
well  represented.     The  Short-horns  have  met  with  most  favor  with  the  general  farmer,  the  gradei 
of  this  breed  being  large,  and  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  quiet  habits  and   readiness  to  fau 
ten,  so  characteristic  of  the  full-bloods.     Without  doubt,  the  grade  Short-horns  will  continue  in 
the  high  favor  in  which  they  are  now  held,  as  stock-raising  becomes  a  more  important  branch  of 
the  husbandry  of  the  state.     Of  pure  blood  Short-horns  there  are  many  herds,  some  of  which 
are   of  the  very  highest   excellence.     At  the  public  sales  of  herds  from  this  state,  the  prices 
have  ranked  high  universally,  and  in  a  few  cases  have  reached  the  highest  of  "  fancy  **  prices, 
showing  the  estimate  placed  by  professional  breeders  upon  the  herds  of  Wisconsin.     The  Ayr* 
shires  are  increasing  in  numbers,  and  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  many  dairymen.     They  are  not 
yet,  however,  as  generally  disseminated  over  the  state,  as  their  great  merit  as  a  milking  breed 
would  warrant.     The  rapid  growth  of  the  dairy  interest  will  doubtless  increase  their  numbers 
greatly,  at  least  as  grades,  in  the  dairying  region.     Of  pure  bred  Devons  and  Jerseys,  there  are 
fewer  than  of  the  former  breeds.     The  latter  are  principally  kept  in  towns  and  cities   to  furnish 
milk  for  a  single  family.     The  following  table  shows  the  relative  importance  of  stock  raising  in 
the  state  for  the  years  mentioned.     The  figures  are  an  additional  proof  to  those  already  given, 
that  the  grain  industry  has  held  sway  in  Wisconsin  to  the  detriment  of  other  branches  of  farmingi 
as  well  as  to  the  state's  greatest  increase  in  wealth. 


YEAR. 

WHOLE  NUM- 
BER OF  NEAT 
CATTLE. 

NO.  TO   EACH 

100  ACRES  OF 

IMPROVED 

LAND. 

WHOLE  NUM- 
BER OF  SHEEP. 

NUMBER  TO 

EACH      100 

ACRES       OF 

IMPROVED 

LAND. 

POUNDS    OF 
WOOL  PRO- 
DUCED. 

FOUNDS 

OP  WOOL 

PER 

HXAD. 

1850 

i860 

1870 

1875* 

183.433 
521,860 

693*294 
922,900 

17 

14 
12 
II 

124,896 

332.954 
1,069,282 

1,162.800 

12 

9 

18 

14 

253,963 

1.011,933 
4,090,670 

(?) 

2.03 

3.04 
3.82 

(?) 

*  Estimated  in  report  of  commissioner  of  agriculture. 

The  growth  and  present  condition  of  sheep  husbandry,  compare  much  more  favorably  with 
the  general  development  of  the  state  than  does  that  of  cattle  raising.  In  a  large  degree  thii 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  impetus  given  to  wool  raising  during  our  civil  war  by  the  scarcity 
of  cotton,  and  the  necessary  substitution  to  a  great  extent,  of  woolen  for  cotton  goods.  Thia 
great  demand  for  wool  for  manufacturing  purposes  produced  a  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  thii 
staple,  making  its  production  a  very  profitable  branch  of  farming.  With  the  close  of  the  war 
came  a  lessened  demand,  and  consequently  lower  prices.  Yet  at  no  time  has  the  price  of  wool 
fallen  below  that  at  which  it  could  be  profitably  produced.  This  is  the  more  notably  true  when 
the  value  of  sheep  in  keeping  up  the  fertility  and  productiveness  of  land,  is  taken  into  account. 
The  foregoing  table  shows  the  improvement  in  this  branch  of  husbandry  since  1850 

Although  many  more  sheep  might  profitably  be  kept  in  the  state,  the  above  figures  show  that 
the  wool  interest  is  fairly  developed,  ind  the  average  weight  of  fleece  is  an  assurance  of  more 
than  ordinarily  good  stock.  The  fine-wooled  sheep  and  their  grades  predominate,  although 
there  are  in  the  state  some  excellent  stock  of  long-wools — mostly  Cotswold — ^and  of  South« 
downs. 

Of  all  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state,  no  other  has  made  as  rapid  growth  during  the 
last  ten  years,  as  has  that  of  dairying.  With  the  failure  of  hop-growing,  began  the  growth  of 
the  factory  system  of  butter  and  cheese  making,  and  the  downfall  of  the  one  was  scarcely  more 
rapid  than  has  been  the  upbuilding  of  the  other.  The  following  statistics  of  the  production  of 
butter  and  cheese  illustrate  this  rapid  progress.     It  will  be  remembered  that  for  the  years  1850^ 
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z86o,  and  1870  the  statistics  are  from  the  U.  S.  census,  and  hence  include  all  the  butter  and 
t:heese  made  in  the  state,  while  for  the  remaining  years,  only  that  made  by  factories  and  pro- 
fessional dairymen  as  reported  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association,  is  included. 
It  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  the  statistics  of  butter,  except  for  the  census  years. 


YEAR. 

BUTTER. 

CHELSE. 

1850 •-.- 

i860 

1870 

lbs. 

3.633.750 
13,611,328 

22,473  036 

lbs. 

400,283 
1,104.300 

I.59I.798 
13,000.000 
15,000,000 
17,000,000 

1874 

*"/"T----   ------------ 

1875 

1876       

The  quality  of  Wisconsin  dairy  products  is  excellent,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that,  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,  Wisconsin  cheese  received  twenty  awards,  a  larger  number  than  was 
given  to  any  other  state  except  New  York,  and  for  butter  Wisconsin  received  five  awards.  No 
Btate  received  more,  and  only  New  York  and  Illinois  received  as  many.  Wisconsin  received  one 
award  for  each  fourteen  cheeses  on  exhibition  No  other  state  received  so  large  a  proportion. 
New  York  received  the  largest  number  of  awards,  viz.,  twenty-one,  but  only  secured  one  award 
for  each  thirty  cheeses  on  exhibition.  The  number  of  cheese  and  butter  factories  is  increasing 
each  year,  and  there  is  being  made  in  the  better  grazing  regions  of  the  state,  as  rapid  a  transition 
from  grain  to  dairy-farming  as  is  consistent  with  a  healthful  growth.  This  interest,  which  is  now 
an  important  one  in  the  state's  industrial  economy,  has  before  it  a  promising  future,  both  in  its 
own  development,  and  in  its  indirect  influence  upon  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
state. 

The  history  of  the  earlier  attempts  in  fruit  raising  in  Wisconsin  would  be  little  more  than  a 
record  of  failures.  The  pioneers  planted  apple,  peach,  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  but  they  gathered 
little  or  no  fruit.  As  was  natural,  they  planted  those  varieties  that  were  known  to  do  well  in  the 
older  states  of  the  same  latitude.  Little  was  known  of  the  climate,  and  there  was  po  apparent 
reason  why  those  varieties  should  not  do  well  here,  'i'he  first  orchards  died  The  same  varie- 
ties were  replanted,  and  again  the  orchards  died.  Gradually,  through  the  costly  school  of 
experience,  it  was  learned  that  the  climate  was  different  from  that  of  the  eastern  states,  and  that 
to  succeed  here  varieties  of  fruit  must  be  such  as  were  adapted  to  the  peculiar  climate  of  this 
Btate.  These  peculiarities  are  hot,  and  for  the  most  part,  dry  summers,  cold  and  dry  winters. 
The  dryness  of  the  climate  has  been  the  greatest  obstacle  to  success,  as  this  is  indirectly  the  cause 
of  the  great  extremes  of  temperature  experienced  here.  The  summers  are  often  so  dry  that  the 
growth  of  the  trees  is  not  completed,  and  the  wood  sufficiently  well  ripened  to  enable  it  to  with- 
stand the  rigors  of  winter.  And  the  clear,  dry  atmosphere  of  winter  allows  the  sun's  rays  to 
pass  through  it  so  unobstructedly  as  to  warm  the  body  of  the  tree  upon  the  sunny  side,  above 
the  freezing  point,  even  though  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  much  lower.  The  alternate  thawing 
and  freezing  ruptures  the  tender  cells  connecting  the  bark  and  wood,  producing  a  complete  sepa- 
ration of  these  parts,  and  often  besides  bursts  the  bark.  The  separation  of  bark  and  wood 
destroys  the  circulation  of  the  sap  upon  that  side  of  the  tree,  thus  enfeebling  the  entire 
plant.  The  tree  is  not  able  to  form  new  bark  over  the  ruptured  part,  and  a  diseased  spot 
results.      Such  a  plant  makes  but  a  feeble  growth  of  poorly   ripened   wood,  and   soon  dies 
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altogether.     Besides  the  above  cause,  the  extreme  cold  weather  occasionally  experienced  will  kili 
healthy  trees  of  all  varieties  not  extremely  hardy.      Notwithstanding  these  natural  obstacles,  i 
good  degree  of  success  has  been  attained  in  the  raising  of  apples  and  grapes.      This  success  hai 
been  the  result  of  persevering  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  horticulturists  of  the  state,  who  have 
sought  the  causes  of  failure  in  order  that  they  might  be  removed  or  avoided.     It  is  thus  by  intel* 
ligent  observation  that  the  fruit  growers  have  gained  the  experience  which   brings  with  it  a 
creditable  success.      The  first  requisite  to  success  is  the  planting  of  varieties  sufficiently  hardy 
to  withstand  our  severe  winters.     This  has  been  accomplished  by  selecting  the  hardiest  of  the 
old  varieties,  and  by  raising  seedlings,  having  besides  hardiness,  qualities  sufficiently  valuable  ta 
make  them  worthy  of  cultivation.     The  second  requisite  to  success  is  in  the  selection  of  a  situa- 
tion  having  suitable   soil  and  exposure,  and   thirdly,  proper  care  after  planting.      Among  the 
hardy  varieties  of  apples  regarded  with  greatest  favor  are  Tetofski,  Red  Astrachan,  and  Duchesi 
of  Oldenberg,  all  Russian  varieties,  and  Fameuse  from  Canada.      Besides  these  there  are  a  few 
American  varieties  so  hardy  as  to  prove  reliable  in  the  south  half  of  the  state.      Among  these 
are  a  few  seedlings  that  have  originated  in  Wisconsin.     Apple  trees  are  less  apt  to  be  injured  by 
the  winter  upon  a  site  sloping  to  the  northeast  or  north,  where  they  are  less  directly  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  winter's  sun.      High  ground  is  much  better  than  low,  and  a  good,  strong,  not  too 
rich  soil  is  best.     Apples  do  better  upon  soils  where  timber  originally  grew  than  on  the  prairies^ 
and  they  are  grown  more  easily  along  the  border  of   Lake  Michigan  than  in  the  interior  of  the 
state.     Pears  are  raised  to  but  a  slight  extent,  as  only  a  few  of  the  hardiest  varieties  will  succeed 
at  all,  and  these  only  in  favorable  situations.      Grapes  are  grown  in  great  abundance,  and  in 
great  perfection,  although  not  of  the  more  tender  varieties.      The  Concord,  on  account  of  its 
hardiness  and  excellent  bearing  qualities,  is  cultivated  most  generally.      Next  to  this  comes  the 
Delaware,  while  many  other  varieties,  both  excellent  and  prolific,  are  raised  with  great  ease.  The 
season  is  seldom  too  short  to  ripen  the  fruit  well,  and  the  only  precaution  necessary   to  protect 
the  vines  during  the  winter  is  a  covering  of  earth  or  litter.      Cranberries  grow  spontaneously 
upon  many  marshes  in  the  interior  of  the  state.     Within  a'  few  years  considerable  attention  has 
been  given  to  improving  these  marshes,  and  to  the  cultivation  of   this    most   ej^cellent    fruit. 
Doubtless  within  a  few  years  the  cranberry  crop  will  be  an  important  one  among  the    fruit  pro- 
ductions of  the  state.    All  of  the  small  fruits  adapted  to  this  latitude  are  cultivated  in  abundance^ 
and  very  successfully,  the  yield  being  often  times  exceedingly  large.     Altogether,  the  horticuU 
tural  interests  of  the  state  are  improving,  and  there  is  a  bright  prospect  that  in  the  near  future 
fruit  growing  will  not  be  looked  upon  with  the  disfavor  with  which  it  has  been  regarded  hcrC'^ 
tofore. 

Of  the  associations  for  advancing  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state,  the  first  organized 
was  the  *'  State  Agricultural  Society."  The  earliest  efforts  to  establish  such  an  organization  were 
made  at  Madison  in  December,  1846,  during  the  session  of  the  first  constitutional  convention  of 
the  territory.  A  constitution  was  adopted,  but  nothing  further  was  done.  In  February,  1849^ 
another  meeting  was  held  in  Madison,  at  which  it  was  "  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  great 
importance  of  agriculture  in  the  west,  it  is  expedient  to  form  a  state  agricultural  society  in 
Wisconsin."  Another  constitution  was  adopted,  and  officers  were  elected,  but  no  effectual 
organization  resulted  from  this  second  attempt.  The  "Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society"— 
the  present  organization — had  its  inception  in  a  meeting  held  at  Madison,  March  8,  1851,  at 
which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  to  nominate  persons 
to  fill  the  various  offices  of  said  society.  At  its  organization,  the  society  was  composed  of  annual 
members,  who  paid  one  dollar  dues  each  year,  and  of  life  members,  who,  upon  the  payment  of 
ten  dollars,  were  exempt  from  the  annual  contribution.      The  annual  membership  was  afterward 
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abolished,  and  in  1869  the  fee  constituting  one  a  life  member  was  raised  to  twenty  dollars.     The 
first  annual  fair  of  the  society  was  held  in  Janesville,  in  October,  1851        Fairs  have  been  held 
annually  since,  except  during  the  years  1861,  1862  and  1863.      In  1851  premiums  were  paid  to 
the  amount  of  only  $140,  while  at  the  present  time  they  amount  to  nearly  $10,000.      In  1851 
there  were  five  life  members.     At  the  present  time  there  are  over  seven  hundred,  representing  all 
the  various  industries  of  the  state.      The  fairs  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  society  have  been 
of  excellent  character,  and  have  been  fruitful  of  good  to  all  the  industries  of  the  state,  but  more 
especially  to  the  farmers.     The  state  has  been  generous  in  aid  of  this  society,  having  furnished 
commodious  rooms  for  its  use  in  the  capitol  building,  prmted  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary^ 
a  volume  of  about  500  pages,  and  donated  annually,  for  many  years,  $2,000  toward  its  support. 
Besides  its  annual  fairs,  for  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  held  an  annual  convention,  under 
the  auspices  of  this  society,  for  the  reading  and  discussing  of  papers  upon  topics  of  interest  to. 
farmers,  and  for  a  general  interchange  of  ideas  relating  to  farming.     These  conventions  are  hel(i 
in  high  esteem  by  the  better  class  of  farmers,  and  have  added  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
society.      The  "  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society"   was  originally  the  "Wisconsin  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,"  which  was  organized  in    December,   1853,  at  Whitewater.      Its 
avowed  object  was  ''the  collecting,  arranging,  and  disseminating  facts  interesting  to  those  engaged 
in  the  culture  of  fruits,  and  to  embody  for  their  use  the  results  of  the  practice  and  experiments 
of  fruit  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  state.'*     Exhibitions  and  conventions  of  the  association  were 
held  annually  up  to  i860,  after  which  the  society  was  disorganized,  owing  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  the  rebellion       A  volume  of  "  Transactions  "  was  published  by  the  association   in 
1855.     In  1 85 9  its  transactions  were  published  with  those  of  the  state  agricultural  society.     Fron) 
i860  to  1865  no  state  horticultural  association  was  in  existence.      In  September  of  the  latter 
year  the  "  Wisconsin  Fruit  Growers*  Association  **  was  reorganized  as  the  "  Wisconsin  State  lior-t 
ticultural  Society.*'    The  legislature  had  previously  provided  for  the  publication  of  the  proceedings 
of  such  a  society,  in  connection  with  those  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.     The  new  society  has 
held  annual  exhibitions,  usually  in  connection  with  those  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and 
annual  conventions  for  the  reading  of  papers  upon,  and  the  discussion  of,  horticultural  subjects.  In 
1 87 1  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  incorporating  the  society,  and  providing  for  the  separate 
printing  of  2,000  copies  annually  of  its  transactions,  of  which  there  are  now  seven  volumes.     The 
most  active,  intelligent,  and  persevering  of  the  horticulturists  of  the  state  are  members  of  thi? 
association,  and  to  their  careful  observation,  to  their  enthusiasm  and  determined  persistence  in 
seeking  means  to  overcome  great  natural  difficulties,  the  state  is  largely  indebted  for  the  succesa 
already  attained  in  horticulture.      Besides  these  state  associations,  there  are  many  loqal  agricult 
tural  and  horticultural  societies,  all  of  which  have  been  useful  in  aiding  the  cause  for  whieh  they 
were  organized.      Farmers'  clubs  and  granges  of    the   "  Patrons  of    Husbandry "    have    also 
done  much,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  promote  the  industrial  interests  of  the  state.     By  thei 
frequent  meetings,  at  which  discussions  are  held,  views  compared,  and  experiences  related,  mucU 
valuable  intelligence  is  gained,  thought  is  stimulated,  and  the  profession  of  farming  advanced. 
As  agriculture,  like  all  kindred  professions,  depends  upon  intelligence  to  direct  its  advancement, 
all  means  intended  to  stimulate  thought  among  farmers  will,  if  wisely  directed,  aid  in  advancing; 
this  most  complex  of  all  industries.     To  those  above  named,  and  to   other  like  associations^ 
is  in  a  large  degree  to  be  attributed   the   present  favorable   condition   of  tJid    agriculture   of 
the  state. 

Wisconsin  has  been  but  thirty  years  a  state.  It  was  mainly  settled  by  men  who  had  little  monieO, 
capital.  Markets  were  distant,  and  means  of  transportation  poor.  The  early  settlers  had  con- 
sequently to  struggle  for  a  livelihood  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  diificulties.     When  these  opposini^ 
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circumstances  are  taken  into  account,  and  the  improvement  in  methods  of  culture,  and  changes 
from  grain  to  stock  and  dairy-farming  that  are  now  being  made,  are  given  their  due  weight,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  present  condition  of  the  agriculture  of  the  state  is  excellen*^,  and 
that  the  future  of  this  most  important  industry  is  rich  in  promise  of  a  steady,  healthful  growth, 
toward  a  completer  development  of  all  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  state. 


MINERAL   RESOURCES. 

By  ROLAND  D.  IRVING,  Professor  of  Geology,  etc.,  at  the  University  of 

Wisconsin. 

The  useful  mineral  materials  that  occur  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  come 
Under  both  of  the  two  grand  classes  of  such  substances  :  the  metallic  ores^  from  which  the 
tnetals  ordinarily  used  in  the  arts  are  extracted  ;  and  the  nan-metallic  substances^  which  are  used  in 
the  arts  for  the  most  part  without  any  preliminary  treatment,  or  at  least  undergo- only  a  very 
partial  alteration  before  being  utilized.  Of  the  first  class  are  found  in  Wisconsin  the  ores  of 
lecuiy  zinc^  iron  and  copper,  besides  minute  traces  of  the  precious  metals ;  of  the  second  class,  the 
principal  substances  found  dxt  brick-clay,  kaolin,  cement-rock,  limestone  for  burning  into  quick-dime^ 
limestone  for  flux,  glass  sami,  peat  and  building  stone. 

LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

These  metals  are  considered  together  because  they  are  found  occurring  together  in  the  same- 
region  and  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  being  even  obtained  from  the  same  openings. 
Lead  has  for  many  years  been  the  most  important  metallic  production  of  Wisconsin,  and,  together' 
with  zinc,  whose  ores  have  been  utilized  only  since   i860,  still  holds  this  prominent  position, 
although  the  production  is  not  so  great  as  formerly.     Small  quantities  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  haves- 
been  found  in  the  crystalline  (Archaean)  rocks  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state  and  in  the  copper- 
bearing  rocks  of  the  Lake  Superior  country,  but  there  are  no  indications  at  present  that  ^hese 
regions  will  ever  produce  in  quantity.     All  of  the  lead  and  zinc  obtained  in   Wisconsin  comes 
then  from  that  portion  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  which  lies  west  of  Sugar  river  and 
south  of  the  nearly  east  and  west  ridge  that  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Wis- 
consin, from  the  head  of  Sugar  river  westward.     This  district  is  commonly  known  in  Wisconsin 
as  the  "  Lead  Region,"  and  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  "  Lead  Region  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi," which  includes  also  smaller  portions  of  Iowa  and  Illinois. 

What  European  first  became  acquainted  with  the  deposits  of  lead  in  the  upper  portion  of 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  Charlevoix  (Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France, 
III,  397,  398.)  attributes  the  discovery  to  Nicolas  Perrot,  about  1692;  and  states  that  in  r72i 
the  deposits  still  bore  Perrot's  name.  Perrot  himself,  however,  in  the  only  one  of  his  writings 
that  remains,  makes  no  mention  of  the  matter.  The  itinerary  of  Le  Sueur's  voyage  up  the 
Mississippi,  1 700- 1 70 1,  given  in  La  Harpe's  History  of  Louisiana,  which  was  written  early  in 
the  1 8th  century,  shows  that  the  former  found  lead  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  not  far  from 
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the  present  southern  boundary  of  Wisconsin,  August  25,  1700.  Captain  Johalhan  Carver, 
1766,  found  lead  in  abundance  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  and  found  the  Indians  in  all  the  country 
around  in  possession  of  masses  of  galena,  which  they  had  obtained  as  "  float  mineral,"  and 
which  they  were  incapable  of  putting  to  any  use.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  one  mining 
before  Julien  Dubuque,  who,  1788  to  1S09,  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  the  flourishing  city  which 
nowbears  his  name.  After  his  death  in  1809  nothing  more  was  done  until  iSii,  when  the 
attention  of  American  citizens  was  first  drawn  to  the  rich  lead  deposits  of  this  region.  By  1827, 
the  mining  had  become  quite  general  and  has  continued  to  the  'present  time,  the  maximum 
production  having  been  reached,  however,  between  the  years  1845  and  1847. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  late  Moses  Strong,  shows  the  mineral  production  of 
■OUthwestem  Wisconsin  for  the  years  r86o  to  1873  in  pounds : 
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366,000 
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S.iei,445 

4.303,383 
4.547.971 

37.0*1.383 
1s.53s.906 

841.310 
3.078.43s 
6,353,430 
7.414.03a 
9.303.635 
16.356.970 
15,074664 

t86i 
1853 
186, 
I86s 
1B66 

"7.037.91' 

13014.810 

14.337.895 
14,039,193 

Until  within  the  last  decade  the  lead  mines  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  including  now  both 
the  "  Upper  "  and  the  "  Lower  "  regions — the  latter  one  of  which  lies  wholly  within  ihe  limits  of 
the  state  of  Missouri — have  far  eclipsed  the  rest  of  the  United  States  in  the  production  of  lead, 
the  district  being  in  fact  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  lead  districts  in  the  world.  Of  late 
years,  however,  these  mines  are  far  surpassed  in  production  by  the  "  silver-lead  "  mines  of  Utah 
and  other  Rocky  Mountain  regions,  which,  though  worked  especially  for  their  silver,  produce 
incidentally  a  very  large  amount  of  lead.  Nevertheless,  the  mines  of  the  Mississippi  valley  wilt 
long  continue  to  be  a  very  important  source  of  this  metal.  The  lead  ore  of  the  Wisconsin  lead 
region  is  of  one  kind  only,  the  sulphide  known  as  galena,  or  gaknite.  This  ore,  when  free  from 
mechanically  mingled  impurities,  contains  86.6  per  cent,  of  lead,  the  balance  being  sulphur. 
Small  quantities  of  other  lead  ores  are  occasionally  found  in  the  uppermost  portions  of  the  deposits, 
having  been  produced  by  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  The  chief  one  of  these 
Oxidation  products  is  the  earthy  carbonate  known  as  cerussitt:  Galena  almost  always  contains 
some  silver,  commonly  enough  to  pay  for  its  extraction.  The  Wisconsin  galenas,  however,  are 
Unusually  free  from  silver,  of  which  they  contain  only  the  merest  trace. 

The  zinc  ores  are  of  two  kinds,  the  most  abundant  being  the  ferruginous  sulphide,  or  the 
"  black-jack  "  of  the  miners.  The  pure  sulphide,  sphalerite,  contains  67  per  cent,  of  zinc,  but  the 
iron-bearing  variety,  known  mineral  logically  as  marmatite,  generally  contains  10  per  cent,  or 
more  of  iron.  A  ferruginous  variety  of  the  carbonate,  smithsonile,  also  occurs  in  abundance,  and 
is  known  to  the  miners  as  "  dry^bone,"  the  name  being  suggested  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
ore. 

Both  lead  and  zinc  ores  occur  in  limited  deposits  in  a  series  of  limestone  beds  belonging  to 
the  Lower  Silurian  series.  The  lead  region  is  underlaid  by  a  nearly  horizontal  series  of  strata, 
with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  3,000  feet,  which  lie  upon  an  irregular  surface  of  ancient  crystal- 
line rocks  (gneiss,  granite,  etc.).  The  names  and  order  of  succession  of  the  several  strata  are 
indicated  in  the  following  scheme,  the  last  named  being  the  lowest  in  the  series : 
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Formation,  Tkicimss^ 

Niagara  dolomitic  limestone - . 300 —  300  feet, 

Cincinnati  shales ., 60 —  100    '* 

^  Galena  dolomitic  limestone 250—  275     *' 

Lead  Horizon -<  Blue  limestone 50—    75     •* 

'  Buff  dolomitic  limestone 15 —     20     ** 

Lower  Magnesian  ( dolomitic)  limestone 250    ** 

Potsdam  sandstone  series 800 — looo 


«t 


The  first  two  of  these  layers,  in  the  Wisconsin  part  of  thfe  lead  region,  are  met  with  only  in  a 
few  isolated  peaks  and  ridges.  The  prevailing  surface  rock  is  the  Galena  limestone,  through 
which,  however,  the  numerous  streams  cut  in  deep  and  narrow  valleys  which  not  unfrequently 
are  carved  all  the  way  into  the  Lower  Magnesian. 

The  lead  and  zinc  ores  are  entirely  confined  to  ;tlhe  Galena,  Blue  and  Buff  limestones,  an 
aggregate  vertical  thickness  of  some  350  to  375  feet.  The  upper  and  lower  strata  of  the  series 
are  entirely  barren.  Zinc  and  lead  ores  are  found  in  the  same  kind  of  deposits,  and  often 
together,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  zinc  ores,  however,  come  from  the  Blue  and  Buff  limestones, 
and  the  lowest  layers  of  the  Galena,  wiiilst  the  lead  ores,  though  obtained  throughout  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  mining  ground,  are  especially  abundant  in  the  middle  and  upper  layers  of  the 
Galena  beds. 

Xhe  ore  deposits  are  of  two  general  kinds,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  vertical  crevice^ 
and  flat  crevices,  the  former  being  much  the  most  common.  The  simplest  form  of  the  vertical 
crevice  is  a  narrow  crack  in  the  rock,  having  a  width  of  a  few  inches,  an  extension  laterally  from 
a  few  yards  to  several  hundred  feet,  and  a  vertical  height  of  20  to  40  feet,  thinning  out  to  noth- 
ing in  all  directions,  and  filled  from  side  to  side  with  highly  crystalline,  brilliant,  large-surfaced 
galena,  which  has  no  accompanying  metallic  mineral,  or  gangue  matter.  Occasionally  the  vertical 
extension  exceeds  a  hundred  feet,  and  sometimes  a  number  of  these  sheets  are  close  together 
and  can  be  mined  as  one.  Much  more  commonly  the  vertical  crevice  shows  irregular  expan* 
sions,  which  are  sometimes  large  caves,  or  openings  in  certain  layers,  the  crevice  between  retain* 
ing  its  normal  character,  while  in  other  cases  the  expansion  affects  the  whole  crevice,  occasion* 
ally  widening  it  throughout  into  one  large  opening.  These  openings  are  rarely  entirely  filled, 
and  commonly  contain  a  loose,  disintegrated  rock,  in  which  the  galena  lies  loose  in  large  masses, 
though  often  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  cavity  in  large  stalactites,  or  in  cubical  crystals.  The 
vertical  crevices  show  a  very  distinct  arrangement  parallel  with  one  another,  there  being  two 
systems,  which  roughly  trend  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south.  The  east  and  west  crevices  are 
far  the  most  abundant  and  most  productive  of  ore.  The  vertical  crevices  are  confined  nearly 
altogether  to  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  Galena,  and  are  not  productive  of  zinc  ores. 
They  are  evidently  merely  the  parallel  joint  cracks  which  affect  every  great  rock  formation,  filled 
by  chemical  action  with  the  lead  ore.  The  crevices  with  openings  have  evidently  been  enlarged 
by  the  solvent  power  of  atmospheric  water  carrying  carbonic  acid,  and  from  the  way  in  which  the 
ore  occurs  loose  in  the  cavities,  it  is  evident  that  this  solving  action  has  often  been  subsequent 
to  the  first  deposition  of  lead  ore  in  the  crevice. 

The  "  flat  crevices,"  "  flat  sheets,"  and  "flat  openings,"  are  analogous  to  the  deposits  just 
described,  but  have,  as  indicated  by  the  names,  a  horizontal  position,  being  characteristic  of 
certain  layers,  which  have  evidently  been  more  susceptible  to  chemical  action  than  others,  the 
dissolving  waters  having,  moreover,  been  directed  along  them  by  less  pervious  layers  above  and 
below.     The  flat  openings  differ  from  theA^ertical  crevices  also,  in  having  associated  with  the 
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galc^na  much  of  either  the  black-jack  or  dry-bone  zinc  ores,  or  both,  the  galena  not  iinfreciuently 
bei  r^  g  entirely  wanting.  Cleavable  calcite  also  accompanies  the  ores  in  these  openings  in  large 
qu£».ntities,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  sulphide  of  iron,  which  is  the  variety  known  as  fnarcasite. 
TH  ^  se  materials  have  sometimes  a  symmetrical  arrangement  on  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  open- 
in  g^»  the  central  portion  being  empty.  The  flat  openings  characterize  the  Blue  and  Buff  and 
low^r  Galena  beds,  and  from  them  nearly  all  the  zinc  ore  is  obtained. 

It  is  fiot  possible,  in  the  limits  of  this  short  papei,  even  to  Hi^ition  the  various  mining 
distx-icts.  It  may  merely  be  said  that  the  amount  of  galena  raised  from  single  crevices  has  often 
been,  several  hundred  thousand,  or  even  over  a  million  pounds,  and  that  one  of  the  principal 
mirk  ing  districts  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Mineral  Point,  where  there  are  two  furnaces  constantly 
engcLged  in  smelting.  Between  the  years  1862  and  1873,  these  two  establishments  have  produced 
23«9c>3,26o  pounds  of  metallic  lead,  or  an  average  of  1,991,938  pounds,  the  maximum  being,  ixt 
i86q,  2,532,710  pounds,  the  minimum,  in  1873,  1,518,888  pounds. 

The  zinc  ores  were  formerly  rejected  as  useless,  and  have  only  been  utilized  since  i860.  Ant 
attempt  to  smelt  them  at  Mineral  Point  was  not  successful,  because  the  amount  needed  of  fuel 
and  clay,  both  of  which  have  to  come  from  a  distance,  exceeding  even  the  amount  of  ore  used^ 
caused  a  very  heavy  expense  for  transportation.  The  ores  are  therefore  now  taken  altogether  to 
LaSalle,  Illinois,  where  they  meet  the  fuel  and  clay,  and  the  industry  at  that  place  has  become- 
a  flourishing  one.  The  amount  of  zinc  ore  in  the  Wisconsin  lead  region  is,  beyond  doubt,  veiy 
great,  and  will  be  a  source  of  wealth  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Since  the  ores  of  zinc  and  lead  in  this  region  are  confined  to  such  a  small  thickness  of  strata, 
greatly  eroded  by  the  atmospheric  waters,  the  entire  thickness  having  frequently  been  removed,. 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  know  how  much  of  the  mining  ground  remains  at 
^very  point  throughout  the  district.  The  very  excellent  to[X)graphico-geological  maps  of  the 
region,  made  by  Mr.  Moses  Strong,  and  just  published  by  the  state  in  the  Report  of  the  Ge<^ogi- 
^1  Survey,  make  this  knowledge  accessible  to  all. 

IRON. 

Iron  mining  in  Wisconsin  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  although  some  important  deposits  are 
P^'oducing  a  considerable  quantity  of  ore.  A  number  of  blast  furnaces  have  sprung  up  in  the 
Astern  part  oLthe  state,  but  these  smelt  Michigan  ores  almost  entirely.  Much  remains  yet  to 
"^  done  in  the  way  of  exploration,  for  the  most  promising  iron  fields  are  in  the  heavily  timbered 
^^d  unsettled  regions  of  the  north  part  of  the  state,  and  are  as  yet  imperfectly  known.  It 
appears  probable,  however,  that  iron  ores  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  the  most  important  mineral 
Production  of  Wisconsin.  The  several  ores  will  be  noted  in  the  order  of  their  present  im- 
portance. 

Red  Hematites. 

The  iron  in  these  ores  exists  as  an  anhydrous  sesquioxide,  which  is,  however,  in  an  earthy 
condition,  and  entirely  without  the  brilliant  metallic  luster  that  characterizes  the  specular  hema- 
tites. Pure  hematite  contains  seventy  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  but  the  red  hematites,  as  mined,, 
are  always  so  largely  mingled  with  mechanical  impurities  that  they  rarely  contain  more  than  fifty 
Percent.  The  most  important  red  hematite  mined  in  Wisconsin  is  that  known  as  the  Clinton  irou 
^'■^  the  name  coming  from  the  formation  in  which  the  ore  occurs.  This  formation  is  a  member 
of  the  Upper  Silurian  series,  and  is  named  from  a  locality  in  Oneida  county,  New  York,  where  it 
^as  first  recognized.  Associated  with  its  rocks,  which  are  limestones  and  shales,  is  con- 
stantly found  a  peculiar  red  hematite,  which  is  so  persistent  in  its  characters,  both  physical  and 
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and  chemical,  that  one  familiar  with  it  from  any  one  locality  can  hardly  fail  to  recognize  it  when 
coming  from  others.     The  iron  produced  from  it  is  always  "cold-short,"  on  account  of  the  large 
content  of  phosphorus ;  but,  mingled  with  siliceous  ores  free  from  phosphorus,  it  yields  always 
a  most  excellent  foundry  iron.     It  is  mined  at  numerous  points  from  New  York  to  Tennessee, 
and  at  some  points  reaches  a  very  great  total  thickness.     In  Wisconsin  the  Clinton  rocks  merge 
into  the  great  Niagara  limestone  series  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the 
series,  in  a  few  places,  the  Clinton  ore  is  found  immediately  overlying  the  Cincinnati  shales.    The 
most  important  locality  is  that  known  as  Iron  Ridge,  on  sections  twelve  and  thirteen  in  the  town 
of  Hubbard,  in  Dodge  county.    Here  a  north-and-south  ledge  of  Niagara  limestone  overlooks  lower 
iand  to  the  west.     Underneath,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  is  the  ore  bed,  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in 
thickness,  consisting  of  horizontally  bedded  ore,  in  layers  three  to  fourteen  inches  thick.     The 
ore  has  a  concretionary  structure,  being  composed  of  lenticular  grains,  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  but  the  top  layer  is  without  this  structure,  having  a  dark  purplish  color,  and  in  places 
a  slight  metallic  appearance.     Much  of  the  lower  ore  is  somewhat  hydrated.     Three  quarters  of 
a  mile  north  of  Iron  Ridge,  at  Mayville,  there  is  a  total  thickness  of  as  much  as  forty  feet 
According  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  the  percentages  of  the  several  constituents  of  the  Iron  I^dge  ore 
are  as  follows:  iron  peroxide,  66.38;  carbonate  of  lime,  10.42;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  2.79; 
silica,  4.72;  alumina,  5.54;  manganese  oxide,  0.44;  sulphur,  0.23 ;  phosphoric  acid,  0.73;  water, 
S.75  =  100:  metallic  iron,  46.66. 

Two  small  charcoal  furnaces  at  Mayville  and  Iron  Ridge  smelt  a  considerable  quiantity  of 
these  ores  alone,  producing  an  iron  very  rich  in  phosphorus.     An  analysis  of  the  Mayville  pig 
iron,  also  by  Mr.  Sweet,  shows  the  following  composition:  iron,  95.784  per  cent;  phosphorus, 
1.675:  carbon,  0.849;  silicon,  0.108  =  100.286.     The  average  furnace  yield  of  the  ore  is  forty- 
five  per  cent.     By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  ore,  however,  is  sent  away  to  mingle  with  other  ores. 
It  goes  to  Chicago,  Joliet  and  Springfield,  III.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Wyandotte  and  Jackson,  Mich., 
and  Appleton,  Green  Bay  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.     In  1872,  the  Iron  Ridge  mines  yielded  82,371 
tons.     The  Clinton  ore  is  found  at  other  places  farther  north  along  the  outcrop  of  the  base  of 
the  Niagara  formation  in  Wisconsin ,  but  no  one  of  these  appears  to  promise  any  great  quantity 
of  good  ore.     Red  hematite  is  found  at  numerous  places  in  Wisconsin,  highly  charging  certain 
layers  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  series,  the  lowest  one  of  the  horizontal  Wisconsin  formations. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  of  Westfield,  Sauk  county,  the  iron  ore  excludes  the  sandstone, 
forming  an  excellent  ore.     No  developments  have  been  made  in  this  district,  so  that  the  size  of 
the  deposit  is  not  definitely  known. 

Brown  Hematites. 

These  ores  contain  their  iron  as  the  hydrated,  or  brown,  sesquioxide,  which,  when  pure, 
has  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  metal;  the  ordinary  brown  hematites,  however,  seldom 
contain  over  forty  per  cent.  Bog  iron  ore^  a  porous  brown  hematite  that  forms  by  deposi- 
tion from  the  water  of  bogs,  occurs  somewhat  widely  scattered  underneath  the  large  marshes  of 
Portage,  Wood  and  Juneau  counties.  Very  excellent  bog  ore,  containing  nearly  50  per  cent,  of 
iron,  is  found  near  Necedah,  Juneau  county,  and  near  Grand  Rapids,  Wood  county,  but  the 
amount  obtainable  is  not  definitely  known.  The  Necedah  ore  contains:  silica,  8.52  ;  alumina, 
377;  iron  peroxide,  71.40;  manganese  oxide,  0.27;  lime,  0.58;  magnesia,  trace;  phosphoric 
acid,  0.21;  sulphur,  0.02;  organic  matter,  1.62;  water,  13.46=99.85  j  metallic  iron,  49.98 — 
according  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet's  analysis.  An  ore  from  section  34,  twp.  23,  range  6  east,  Wood 
county,  yielded,  to  Mr.  Oliver  Matthews,  silica,  4.81 ;  alumina,  i.oo;  iron  peroxide,  73.23;  lime, 
o.Ti,  magnesia,  0.25;  sulphuric  acid,  0.07;  phosphoric  acid,  o.io;  organic  matter,  5.8S;  water, 
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14.24;  =99.69:  metallic  iron,  51.26. 

Brown  hematite,  mingled  with  more  or  less  red  ore,  occurs  also  in  some  quantity  filling  cracks 
and  irregular  cavities  in  certain  portions  of  the  Potsdam  series  in  northwestern  Sauk  county  and 
the  adjoining  portion  of  Richland.  A  small  charcoal  furnace  has  been  in  operation  on  this  ore 
at  Ironton,  Sauk  county,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  recently  another  one  has  been  erected  at 
Cazenovia  in  the  same  district. 

Magnetic  Ores  and  Specular  Hematites. 

These  are  taken  together  here,  because  their  geological  occurrence  is  the  same,  the  two  ores 
occurring  not  only  in  the  same  group  of  rocks,  but  even  intimately  mingled  with  one  another. 
These  ores  are  not  now  produced  in  Wisconsin ;  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  may  before 
many  years  become  its  principal  mineral  production.  In  magnetic  iron  ore,  the  iron  is  in  the 
shape  of  the  mineral  maf^netite^  an  oxide  of  iron  containing  72  4  per  cent  of  iron  when  pure,  and 
this  is  the  highest  percentage  of  iron  that  any  ore  can  ever  have.  Specular  hematite  is  the  same 
as  red  hematite,  but  is  crystalline,  has  a  bright,  metallic  luster,  and  a  considerable  hardness.  As 
mined  the  richest  magnetic  and  specular  ores  rarely  run  over  65  per  cent.,  while  in  most  regions 
where  they  are  mined  they  commonly  do  not  reach  50  per  cent.  The  amount  of  rich  ores  of  this 
kind  in  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  so  great,  however,  that  an  ore  with  less  than  50  per 
cent,  finds  no  sale;  and  the  same  must  be  true  in  the  adjoining  states.  So  largely  does  this  mat- 
ter of  richness  affect  the  value  of  an  ore,  that  an  owner  of  a  mine  of  4«;  per  cent.  "  hard  "  ore  in  Wis- 
consin would  find  it  cheaper  to  import  and  smelt  Michigan  65  per  cent,  ore,  than  to  smelt  his  own» 
even  if  his  furnace  and  mine  were  side  by  side. 

The  specular  and  magnetic  ores  of  Wisconsin  occur  in  two  districts  —  the  Penokee  iron  dis^ 
trict,  ten  to  twenty  miles  south  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Bayfield,  Ashland  and  Lincoln  counties,  and 
the  Menomonee  iron  district,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Menomonee  river,  in  township  40, 
ranges  17  and  18  east,  Oconto  county.  Specular  iron  in  veins  and  nests  is  found  in  small  quan^ 
tities  with  the  quartz  rocks  of  the  Baraboo  valley,  Sauk  county,  and  Necedah,  Juneau  county; 
and  very  large  quantities  of  a  peculiar  quartz-schist,  charged  with  more  or  less  of  the  magnetic 
and  specular  iron  oxides,  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Black  River  Falls,  Jackson  county;  but  in  none 
of  these  places  is  there  any  promise  of  the  existence  of  valuable  ore. 

In  the  Penokee  and  Menomonee  regions,  the  iron  ores  occur  in  a  series  of  slaty  and 
quartzose  rocks  known  to  geologists  as  the  Haronian  series.  The  rocks  of  these  districts  are 
really  the  extensions  westward  of  a  great  rock  series,  which  in  the  northern  Michigan  peninsula 
contains  the  rich  iron  ores  that  have  made  that  region  so  famous.  In  position,  this  rock  series 
may  be  likened  to  a  great  elongated  parabola,  the  head  of  which  is  in  the  Marquette  iron  district 
and  the  two  ends  in  the  Penokee  and  Menomonee  regions  of  Wisconsin.  In  all  of  its  extent,  this 
rock  series  holds  great  beds  of  lean  magnetic  and  specular  ores.  These  contain  large  quantities 
of  quartz,  which,  from  its  great  hardness,  renders  them  very  resistant  to  the  action  of  atmospheric 
erosion.  As  a  result,  these  lean  ores  are  found  forming  high  and  bold  ridges.  Such  ridges  of 
lean  ores  have  deceived  many  explorers,  and  not  a  few  geologists.  In  the  same  rock  series,  for 
the  most  part  occupying  portions  of  a  higher  layer,  are  found,  however,  ores  of  extraordinary 
richness  and  purity,  which,  from  their  comparative  softness,  very  rarely  outcrop.  The  existence 
in  quantity  of  these  very  rich  ores  in  the  Menomonee  region  has  been  definitely  proven.  One 
deposit,  laid  open  during  the  Summer  of  1877,  shows  a  width  of  over  150  feet  of  first  class 
specular  ore;  and  exceeding  in  size  the  greatest  of  the  famous  deposits  of  Michigan.  In  the 
Penokee  region,  however,  though  the  indications  are  favorable,  the  existence  of  the  richer 
ores   is   as  yet   an   inference   only.     The   Penokee   range  itself  is  a  wonderful  development  of 
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iein  ore,  which  forms  a  continuous  belt  several  hundred  feet  in  width  and  over  thirty  miles  in 
length.  Occasionally  portions  of  this  belt  are  richer  than  the  rest,  and  become  almost  merchant- 
able ores.  The  probability  is,  however,  that  the  rich  ores  of  this  region  will  be  found  in  the 
lower  country  immediately  north  of  the  Penokee  range,  where  the  rocks  are  buried  beneath 
heavy  accumulations  of  drift  material. 

Copper. 

The  only  copper  ore  at  present  raised  in  Wisconsin  is  obtained  near  Mineral  Point,  in  the 
lead  region  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  where  small  quantities  of  chalcopyrite^  the  yellow 
•sulphide  of  copper  and  iron,  are  obtained  from  pockets  and  limited  crevices  in  the  Galena  limc- 
•stone.  Copper  pyrites  is  known  to  occur  in  this  way  throughout  the  lead  region,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  quantity  at  any  point  is  sufficient  to  warrant  exploration. 

Copper  occurs  also  in  the  northernmost  portions  of  Wisconsin,  where  it  is  found  under  alto- 
gether different  circumstances.  The  great  copper-bearing  series  of  rocks  of  Keweenaw  point  and 
Isle  Royale  stretch  southwestward  into  and  entirely  across  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  in  two  parallel 
belts.  One  of  these  belts  enters  Wisconsin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Montreal  river,  and  immediately 
leavinpj  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  crosses  Ashland  and  Bayfield  counties,  and  then  widening 
•greatly,  occupies  a  large  area  in  Douglas,  St.  Croix,  Barron  and  Chippewa  counties.  The  other 
"belt  forms  the  backbone  of  the  Bayfield  peninsula,  and  crosses  the  northern  part  of  Douglas 
-county,  forming  a  bold  ridge,  to  the  Minnesota  line.  The  rocks  of  this  great  series  appear  to 
*be  for  the  most  part  of  igneous  origin,  but  they  are  distinctly  bedded,  and  even  interstratified 
with  sandstone,  shales,  and  coarse  boulder-conglomerate,  the  whole  series  having  generally  a 
tilted  position.  In  veins  crossing  the  rock-beds,  and  scattered  also  promiscuously  through  the 
layers  of  both  conglomerates  and  igneous  rocks,  pure  metallic  copper  in  fine  flakes  is  often 
found.  Mining  on  a  small  scale  has  been  attempted  at  numbers  of  points  where  the  riven 
•flowing  northward  into  Lake  Superior  make  gorges  across  the  rock  series,  but  at  none  of  them 
(has  sufficient  work  been  done  to  prove  or  disprove  the  existence  of  copper  in  paying  quantity. 

Gold  and  Silver. 

Small  traces  of  gold  have  been  detected  by  the  writer  in  quartz  from  the  crystalline  rocks 
of  Clark  county,  but  there  is  no  probability  that  any  quantity  of  this  metal  will  ever  be  found  in 
the  state.  Traces  of  silver  have  also  been  found  in  certain  layers  of  the  copper  series  in  Ash- 
land county.  Judging  from  the  occurrence  of  silver  in  the  same  series  not  far  to  the  east  in 
Michigan,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  this  metal  may  be  found  also  in  Wisconsin. 

Brick  Clays. 

These  constitute  a  very  important  resource  in  Wisconsin.     Extending  inland  for  many  miles 
fiom  the  shores  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  are  stratified  beds  of  clay  of  lacustrine  origin, 
having  been  deposited  by  the  lakes  when  greatly  expanded  beyond  their  present  sizes.      All  of 
these  clays  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime.      Along 
Like  Superior  they  have  not  yet  been   utilized,  but  all  through  the  belt  of  country  bordering 
Lake  Michigan  they  are  dug  and  burned,  fully  50,000,000  bricks  being  made  annually  in  this 
region.     A  large  proportion  of  these  bricks  are  white  or  cream-colored,  and  these  are  widely 
known  under  the  name  of  "  Milwaukee  brick,'*  though  by  no  means  altogether  made  at  Mil- 
-waukee.      Others  arc  ordinary  red  brick.      The  difference  between  the  light-colored   and  red 
Lricks  is  ordinarily  attributed  to  the  greater  amount  of  iron  in  the  clay  from  which  the  latter  arc 
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bumcd,  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet  that  the  white  bricks  are  burned  from  clay 
which  often  contains  more  iron  than  that  from  which  the  red  bricks  are  made,  but  which  also 
contains  a  very  large  amont  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  following  analyses  show  (i)  the  compo- 
sition  of  the  clay  from  which  cream-colored  brick  are  burned  at  Milwaukee,  (2)  the  composition 
of  SL  red-brick  clay  from  near  Madison,  and  (3)  the  composition  of  the  unutilized  clay  from 
AsHland,  Lake  Superior.  Nos.  i  and  2  are  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  No.  3  by  Professor  W.  W. 
Daniells : 


Silica 

Alumina 

Iron  peroxide 

Iron  protoxide... 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Caroonic  acid 


(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

38.32 

75.80 

58.08 

975 

11.07 

25.38 

2.84 

3.53 

4.44 

1. 16 

0.31  J 

16.23 

1.84  [ 

8.30 

7.54 

.08) 

18.50 

1.09 

Potash... 

Soda , 

Water... 
Moisture.. 


Totals 


(I) 


(2) 


2.16 
0.65 

0.95 

1.85 


99.85 


1-74 
0.40 

1.54 
2.16 


99.56 


(3) 


( 


4.09 


ioai9 


At  Milwaukee  24,000,000  cream-colored  brick  are  made  annually ;  at  Racine,  3,500,000  ;  at 
A^ppleton  and  Menasha,  1,800,000  each;  at  Neenah,  1,600,000;  at  Clifton,  1,700,000;  at  Wat- 
erloo, 1,600,000;  and  in  smaller  quantities  at  Jefferson,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Edgerton,  Whitewater, 
Geneva,  Ozaukee,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Manitowoc,  Kewaunee,  and  other  places.  In  most  cases  the 
tream-colored  bricks  are  made  from  a  bright-red  clay,  although  occasionally  the  clay  is  light- 
tolored.     At  Whitewater  and  other  places  tile  and  pottery  are  also  made  from  this  clay. 

Although  these  lacustrine  clays  are  much  the  most  important  in  Wisconsin,  excellent  brick 
tlays  are  also  found  in  the  interior  of  the  state.  In  numbers  of  places  along  the  Yahara  valley, 
*n  Dane  county,  an  excellent  stratified  clay  occurs.  At  Madison  this  is  burned  to  a  red  brick  ;  at 
Stoughton  and  Oregon  to  a  fine  cream-colored  brick.  At  Platteville,  J  Lancaster,  and  other  points 
^n  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  red  bricks  are  made  from  clays  found  in  the  vicinity. 


Kaolin  (Porcelain  -  Clay  —  Fire  -  Clay). 

The  word  "kaolin*"  is  applied  by  geologists  to  a  clay-like  material  which  is  used  in  making 
^hinaware  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  word  is  of  Chinese  origin,  and  is  applied  by  the 
^^inese  to  the  substance  from  which  the  famous  porcelain  of  China  is  made.  Its  application  to 
^^e  European  porcelain-rAjy  was  made  under  the  mistaken  idea — one  which  has  prevailed  among 
scientists  until  very  recently — that  the  Chinese  material  is  the  same  as  the  European.  This  we 
^ow  know  to  be  an  error,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  wares  being  both  made  altogether  from  a 
solid  rock.  * 

True  kaolin,  using  the  word  in  its  European  sense,  is  unlike  other  ordinary  clays,  in  being 
llie  result  of  the  disintegration  of  felspathic  crystalline  rocks  **  in  place,**  that  is  without  being 
^wnoved  from  the  place  of  its  first  formation.  The  base  of  kaolin  is  a  mineral  known  as  kaolinite^  a 
compound  of  silica,  alumina  and  water,  which  results  from  a  change  or  decay  of  the  felspar  of 
felspar-bearing  rocks.  Felspar  contains  silica,  alumina,  and  soda  or  potash,  or  both.  By  perco- 
wtion  through  the  rocks  of  surface  water  carrying  carbonic  acid,  the  potash  and  soda  are 
Removed  and  kaolinite  results.  Mingled  with  the  kaolinite  are,  however,  always  the  other  ingre- 
dients of  the  rock,  quartz,  mica,  etc.,  and  also  always  some  undecomposed,  or  only  partly  decom- 
posed felspar.  These  foreign  ingredients  can  all,  however,  be  more  or  less  perfectly  removed  by 
*  system  of  levigation,  when  a  pure  white  clay  results,  composed  almost  wholly  of  the  scales  of 
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the  mineral  kaolinite.     Prepared  in  this  way  the  kaolin  has  a  high  value  as  a  refractory  mateh^]^ 
and  for  forming  the  base  of  fine  porcelain  wares. 

The  crystalline  rocks,  which,  by  decomposition,  would  produce  a  kaolin,  are  widely  spread 
over  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin ;  but  over  the  most  of  the  region  occupied  by  them  there  is  ni> 
sign  of  the  existence  of  kaolin,  the  softened  rock  having  apparently  been  removed  by  glacial 
action.  In  a  belt  of  country,  however,  which  extends  from  Grand  Rapids  on  the  Wisconsin, 
westward  to  Black  river,  in  Jackson  county,  the  drift  is  insignificant  or  entirely  absent;  the  glacial 
forces  have  nol  acted,  and  the  crystalline  rocks  are,  or  once  were,  overlaid  by  sandstone,  along 
whose  line  of  junction  with  the  underlying  formation  numerous  water-courses  have  existed,  the 
result  being  an  unusual  amount  of  disintegration.  Here  we  find,  in  the  beds  of  the  Wisconsin, 
Yellow,  and  Black  rivers,  large  exposures  of  crystalline  rocks,  which  between  the  rivers 
are  overlaid  by  sandstone.  The  crystalline  rocks  are  in  distinct  layers,  tilted  at  high  angles, 
and  in  numerous  places  decomposed  into  a  soft  white  kaolin.  Inasmuch  as  these  layers 
strike  across  the  country  m  long,  straight  lines,  patches  of  kaolin  are  found  ranging 
themselves  into  similar  lines.  The  kaolin  patches  are  most  abundant  on  the  Wisconsin 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  in  Wood  county.  They  vary  greatly  in  size^ 
one  deposit  even  varying  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  a  number  of  feet  in  thickness. 
The  kaolin  varies,  also,  greatly  in  character,  some  being  quite  impure  and  easily  fusible 
from  a  large  content  of  iron  oxide  or  from  partial  decomposition  only,  while  much  of  it  is  very 
pure  and  refractory.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  large  amount  of  kaolin  exists  in  this 
region,  and  that  by  selection  and  levigation  an  excellent  material  may  be  obtained,  which,  by 
mingling  with  powdered  quartz,  may  be  mad»e  to  yield  a  fire-brick  of  unusual  refractoriness,  and 
which  may  even  be  employed  in  making  fine  porcelain  ware. 

The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  the  raw  clay,  the  fine  clay  obtained  from  it  by 
levigation,  and  the  coarse  residue  from  the  same  operation,  the  sample  having  been  taken  from 
the  opening  on  the  land  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Garrison,  section  5,  town  22,  range  6  east.  Wood  county: 


• 

RAW   CLAY. 

LEVIGATION  PRODUCTS.: 

RAW  CLAY. 

LEVIGATION  PKODUCTS 

FINE  CLAY. 

COARSE 
RESIDUE. 

FINE  CLAY. 

COARSE 
RESIDl'E. 

Silica 

78.83 

1343 
0.74 

0.64 
0.07 

0.37 

4994 

36.80 

0.72 

trace 

0.51 

q2.86 
208 

0.74 
0.96 

O.IO 

0.28 

Soda - . 

Carbonic  Acid 

Water 

Totals 

0.0*7 
OOI 

5.45 

0.08 
11.62 

0.05 

Alumina  ........ 

Iron  peroxide 

Lim* 

2-53 

Macmesia  ....... 

99.60 

99.67 

99.60 

Potash 

Cement  -  Rock. 

Certain  layers  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  as  at  Ripon,  and  other  points  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  state,  are  known  to  produce  a  lime  which  has  in  some  degree  the  hydraulic 
property,  and  the  same  is  true  of  certain  layers  of  the  Blue  limestone  of  the  Trenton  group,  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  state ;  the  most  valuable  material  of  this  kind,  however,  that  is  as  yet 
known  to  exist  in  Wisconsin,  is  found  near  Milwaukee,  and  has  become  very  recently  somewhat 
widely  known  as  the  "  Milwaukee"  cement-rock.  This  rock  belongs  to  the  Hamilton  formation, 
and  is  found  near  the  Washington  street  bridge,  at  Brown  Deer,  on  the  lake  shore  at  Whitefisb 
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bay,  and  at  other  points  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Milwaukee.  The  quantity  attainable  is 
large,  and  a  very  elaborate  series  of  tests  by  D.  J.  Whittemore,  chief  engineer  of  the  Milwau- 
kee  and  St.  Paul  railroad,  shows  that  the  cement  made  from  it  exceeds  all  native  and  foreign 
cements  in  strength,  except  the  famous  English  "  Portland "  cement.  The  following  are 
three  analyses  of  the  rock  from  different  points,  and  they  show  *hat  it  has  a  very  constant 
composition : 


Carbonate  of  Lime 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 

Silica   

Alumina 

Iron  Sesquioxide 

Totals 


I. 

2. 

45-54 

4S.29 

32.46 

29.19 

17.56 

17.36 

1.41 

1.40 

3.03 

2.24 

100.00 

98.68 

41.34 
34.88 

16.99 

5.00 
1.79 

100.00 


Limestone  for  Making  Quick  -  lime. 


Quick-lime  is  made  from  all  of  the  great  limestone  formations  of  Wisconsin,  but  more  is 
burnt  from  the  Lower  Magnesian  and  Niagara  formations,  than  from  the  others.  The  Lower 
Magnesian  yields  a  very  strong  mortar,  but  the  lime  burned  from  it  is  not  very  white.  It  is  burned 
largely  in  the  region  about  Madison,  one  of  the  largest  quarries  being  on  the  south  line  of  section 
^^  of  that  town,  where  some  20,000  bushels  are  produced  annually,  in  two  kilns.  The  lime  from 
this  place  has  a  considerable  local  reputation  under  the  name  of  "  Madison  lime.**  The  Trenton 
limestone  is  burned  at  a  few  points,  but  yields  an  inferior  lime.  The  Galena  is  not  very  generally 
burned,  but  yields  a  better  lime  than  the  Trenton.  In  the  region  about  Watertown  and  White-' 
water,  some  40,000  to  50,000  barrels  are  made  annually  from  this  formation. 

The  Niagara,  however,  is  the  great  lime  furnisher  of  the  northwest.  From  its  purity  it  is 
adapted  to  the  making  of  a  most  admirable  lime.  It  is  burned  on  a  large  scale  at  numbers  of 
points  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  Pellon's  kilns,  Pewau- 
kee,  where  12,000  barrels  are  made  weekly  and  shipped  to  Chicago,  Grand  Haven,  Des  Moines, 
etc.;  and  Holick  &  Son*s  kilns,  Racine,  which  yield  60,000  to  75,000  barrels  annually.  A  total 
ot  about  400,000  barrels  is  annually  made  from  the  Niagara  formation  in  eastern  Wisconsin. 


Limestone  for  Flux  in  Iron  Smelting. 

The  limestones  of  Wisconsin  are  rarely  used  as  a  flux,  because  of  their  prevalent  magnesian 
character.  The  stone  from  Schoonmaker's  quarry,  near  Milwaukee,  is  used  at  the  Bay  View 
iron  works,  and  is  one  of  the  few  cases.  There  are  certain  layers,  however,  in  the  Trenton  lime- 
stone, widely  spread  over  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  which  are  non-magnesian,  and  frequently 
sufficiently  free  from  earthy  impurities  to  be  used  as  a  flux.  These  layers  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  iron  masters  of  the  state. 

• 

Glass  Sand. 

Much  of  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone  is  a  purely  siliceous,  loose,  white  sand,  well  adapted  to 
the  making  of  glass.     It  is  now  being  put  to  this  use  at  ix)ints  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
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Peat. 

Peat  exists  in  large  quantities  and  of  good  quality  underneath  the  numerous  marshes  of  the 
eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  state.  Whether  it  can  be  utilized  in  the  future  as  a  fuel,  will 
depend  altogether  upon  the  cost  of  its  preparation,  which  will  have  to  be  very  low  in  order  that 
it  may  compete  with  superior  fuels.  As  a  fertilizer,  peat  has  always  a  great  value,  and  requires 
no  "Preliminary  treatment. 

Building  Stones. 

All  the  rocky  formations  of  Wisconsin  are  used  in  building,  and  even  the  briefest  synopsis 
•of  the  subject  of  the  building  stones  of  the  state,  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper.  A  few 
of  the  more  prominent  kinds  only  are  mentioned. 

Granite  occurs  in  protruding  masses,  and  also  grading  into  gneiss,  in  the  northern  portions 
of  the  state,  at  numerous  points.  In  many  places  on  the  Wisconsin,  Yellow,  and  Black  rivers, 
and  especially  at  Big  Bull  Falls,  Yellow  river,  red  granites  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  value 
occur.     These  are  not  yet  utilized,  but  will  in  the  future  have  a  high  value. 

The  handsomest  and  most  valuable  sandstone  found  in  Wisconsin,  is  that  which  extends 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  from  the  Michigan  to  the  Minnesota  line,  and  which  forms  the 
basement  rock  of  the  Apostle  islands.  On  one  of  these  islands  a  very  large  quarry  is  opened, 
from  which  are  taken  masses  of  almost  any  size,  of  a  very  close-grained,  uniform,  dark  brown 
stone,  which  has  been  shipped  largely  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  At  the  latter  place,  the  well 
known  court  house  is  built  of  this  stone.  An  equally  good  stone  can  be  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
boring islands,  and  from  points  on  the  mainland.  A  very  good  white,- to  brown,  indurated  sand- 
stone is  obtained  from  the  middle  portions  of  the  Potsdam  senes,  at  Stevens  Point,  Portage 
county;  near,Grand  Rapids,  Wood  county;  at  Black  River  Falls,  Jackson  county;  at  Packwau- 
kee,  Marquette  county ;  near  Wautoma,  Waushara  county  ;  and  at  several  points  in  the  Baraboo 
valley,  Sauk  county.  A  good  buff-colored,  calcareous  sandstone  is  quarried  and  used  largely  in 
the  vicinity  of  Madison,  from  the  uppermost  layers  of  the  Potsdam  series. 

All  of  the  limestone  formations  of  the  state  are  quarried  for  building  stone.  A  layer  known 
locally  as  the  "  Mendota"  limestone,  included  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  Potsdam  series,  yields  a 
very  evenly  bedded,  yellow,  fine-grained  rock,  which  is  largely  quarried  along  the  valley  of  the 
lower  Wisconsin,  and  also  in  the  country'  about  Madison.  In  the  town  of  Westport,  Dane 
county,  a  handsome,  fine-grained,  cream-colored  limestone  is  obtained  from  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian.  The  Trenton  limestone  yields  an  evenly  bedded,  thin  stone,  which  is  frequently  used  for 
laying  in  wall.  The  Galena  and  Niagara  are  also  utilized,  and  the  latter  is  capable,  in  much  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  of  furnishing  a  durable,  easily  dressed,  compact,  white  stone. 

In  preparing  this  paper,  I  have  made  use  of  Professor  Whitney's  "  Metallic  Wealth  of  the 
tJnited  States,"  and  "  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lead  Region;"  of  the  advance  sheets  of 
Volume  II  of  the  Reports  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  including  Professor  T.  C.  Chamberlin*s 
Report  on  the  Geology  of  Eastern  Wisconsin,  my  own  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Central  Wisconsin, 
and  Mr.  Strong's  Reix)rt  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lead  Region ;  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet's  account  of  the 
mineral  exhibit  of  the  state  at  the  Centennial  Exposition ;  and  of  my  unpublished  reports  on  the 
geology  of  the  counties  bordering  Lake  Superior. 


WISCONSIN    RAILROADS. 

By  Hon.  H.  H.  GILES. 

The  territory  of  Wisconsin  offered  great  advantages  to  emigrants.  Explorers  had  published 
accounts  of  the  wonderful  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  wealth  of  its  broad  prairies  and  forest  openings, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  lakes  and  rivers.  Being  reached  from  the  older  states  by  way  of  the  lakes 
and  easily  accessible  by  a  long  line  of  lake  coast,  the  hardships  incident  to  weeks  of  land  travel 
were  avoided.  Previous  to  1836  but  few  settlements  had  been  made  in  that  part  of  the 
then  territory  of  Michigan,  that  year  organized  into  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  except 
as  mining  camps  in  the  southwestern  part,  and  scattered  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
trading  posts  and  military  stations.  From  that  time  on,  with  the  hope  of  improving  their  condi- 
tion, thousands  of  the  enterprising  yeomanry  of  New  England,  New  York  and  Ohio  started  for 
the  land  of  promise.  Germans,  Scandinavians  and  other  nationalities,  attracted  by  the  glowing 
accounts  sent  abroad,  crossed  the  ocean  on  their  way  to  the  new  world;  steamers  and  sail-craft 
laden  with  families  and  their  household  goods  left  Buffalo  and  other  lake  ports,  all  bound  for 
the  new  Eldorado.  It  may  be  doubted  if  in  the  history  of  the  world  any  country  was  ever  peo- 
pled with  the  rapidity  of  southern  and  eastern  Wisconsin.  Its  population  in  1840  was  30,749; 
in  1850,304,756;  in  i860,  773*693;  in  1870,  1,051,351;  in  1875,  1,236,729.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  new  territory,  grain  raising  became  the  most  prominent 
interest,  and  as  the  settlements  extended  back  from  the  lake  shore  the  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  products  of  the  soil  were  seriously  felt.  The  expense  incurred  in  moving  a  load  of 
produce  seventy  or  eighty  miles  to  a  market  town  on  the  lake  shore  frequently  exceeded  the  gross 
sum  obtained  for  the  same.  All  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  and  most  of  the  lumber  used 
must  also  be  hauled  by  teams  from  Lake  Michigan.  Many  of  our  early  settlers  still  retain 
vivid  recollections  of  trying  experiences  in  the  Milwaukee  woods  and  other  sections  bordering 
on  the  lake  shore,  from  the  south  line  of  the  state  to  Manitowoc  and  Sheboygan.  To  meet  the 
great  want  —  better  facilities  for  transportation — a  valuable  land  grant  was  obtained  from 
congress,  in  1838,  to  aid  in  building  a  canal  from  Milwaukee  to  Rock  river  The  company  which 
was  organized  to  construct  it,  built  a  dam  across  Milwaukee  river  and  a  short  section  of  the  canal; 
then  the  work  stopped  and  the  plan  was  finally  abandoned.  It  was  early  seen  that  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  people,  railroads,  as  the  most  feasable  means  of  commuuicaiion  within 
their  reach,  were  an  indispensable  necessity. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway. 

Between  the  years  1838  and  1841,  the  territorial  legislature  of  Wisconsin  chartered  several 
railroad  companies,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Milwaukee  &  Waukesha  Railroad  Company,'' 
incorporated  in  1847,  none  of  the  corporations  thus  created  took  any  particular  shape.  The 
trommissioners  named  in  its  charter  met  November  23,  1847,  and  elected  a  president.  Dr.  L.  W. 
Weeks,  and  a  secretary,  A.  W.  Randall  (afterward  governor  of  Wisconsin).  On  the  first  Monday 
■of  February,  1848,  they  opened  books  of  subscription.     The  charter  of  the  company  provided 
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that  $100,000  should  be  subscribed  and  five  percent,  thereof  paid  in  before  the  company  should 
fully  organize  as  a  corporation.  The  country  was  new.  There  were  plenty  of  active,  energetic 
men,  but  money  to  build  railroads  was  scarce,  and  not  until  April  5,  1849,  was  the  necessary 
subscription  raised  and  percentage  paid.  A  board  of  directors  was  elected  on  the  loth  day  of 
May,  and  Byron  Kilbourn  chosen  president.  The  charter  had  been  previously  amended,  in  1848^ 
authorizing  the  company  to  build  a  road  to  the  Mississippi  river,  in  Grant  county,  and  in  1850, 
its  name  was  changed  to  the  "Milwaukee  &  Mississippi  Railroad  Company."  After  the  company 
was  fully  organized,  active  measures  were  taken  to  push  the  enterprise  forward  to  completion. 
The  city  of  Milwaukee  loaned  its  credit,  and  in  185 1  the  pioneer  Wisconsin  railroad  r2ached 
Waukesha,  twenty  miles  out  from  Milwaukee.  In  the  spring  of  1852,  Edward  H.  Broadhead,  a 
prominent  engineer,  from  from  the  state  of  New  York,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  work  as  chief 
engineer  and  superintendent.  Under  his  able  and  energetic  administration  the  road  was  pushed 
forward  in- 1852  to  Milton,  in  1853  to  Stoughton,  in  1854  to  Madison,  and  in  1856  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  In  1851  John  Catlin  of  Madison,  was  elected  president 
in  place  of  Kilbourn. 

The  proposed  length  of  this  article  will  not  admit  of  any  detailed  statement  of  the  trials^ 
struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  men  who  projected,  and  finally  carried  across  the  state,  from  the 
lake  to  the  river,  this  first  Wisconsin  railroad.  Mitchell,  Kilbourn,  Holton,  Tweedy,  Catlin, 
Walker,  Broadhead,  Crocker  and  many  others,  deserve  to  be  remembered  by  our  people  as  bene- 
factors of  the  state.  In  1859  and  i860,  the  company  defaulted  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  on 
its  bonds.  A  foreclosure  was  made  and  a  new  company,  called  the  "  Milwaukee  &  Prairie  du 
Chien,"  took  its  place,  succeeding  to  all  its  rights  and  property. 

The  "Southern  Wisconsin  Railway  Company"  was  chartered  in  1852,  and  authorized  to  build 
a  road  from  Milton  to  the  Mississippi  river.  When  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  road  reached 
Milton  in  1852,  it  was  not  authorized  by  its  charter  to  go  to  Janesville,  but,  under  the  charter  of 
the  Southern  Wisconsin,  a  company  was  organized  that  built  the  eight  miles  to  Janesville  in  1853. 
Under  a  subsequent  amendment  to  the  charter,  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  company  was 
authorized  to  build  from  Milton  to  the  Mississippi  river.  The  Janesville  branch  was  then 
purchased  and  extended  to  Monroe,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-four  miles,  or  forty-two  miles  west 
of  Milton.  Surveys  were  made  and  a  line  located  west  of  Monroe  to  the  river.  The  people  of 
La  Fayette  and  Grant  counties  have  often  been  encouraged  to  expect  a  direct  railroad  communi- 
cation with  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  Other  and  more  important  interests,  at  least  so  considered 
by  the  railroad  company,  have  delayed  the  execution  of  the  original  plan,  and  the  road  through 
the  counties  mentioned  still  remains  unbuilt. 

The  "  LaCrosse  &  Milwaukee  Railroad  Company**  was  chartered  in  1852,  to  construct  a  road, 
from  LaCrosse  to  Milwaukee.  During  the  year  in  which  the  charter  was  obtained,  the  company 
was  organized,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners  held  at  LaCrosse.  Among  its  pro- 
jectors were  Byron  Kilbourn  and  Moses  M.  Strong.  Kilbourn  was  elected  its  first  president. 
No  work  was  done  upon  this  line  until  after  its  consolidation  with  the  "  Milwaukee,  Fond  du  Lac 
&  Green  Bay  Railroad  Company"  in  1854.  The  latter  company  was  chartered  in  1853,  to  build  a 
road  from  Milwaukee  via  West  Bend  to  Fond  du  Lac  and  Green  Bay.  It  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1853,  and  at  once  commenced  active  operations  under  the  supervision  of  James  Kneeland,  its 
first  president.  The  city  of  Milwaukee  loaned  its  credit  for  $200,000,  and  gave  city  bonds.  The 
company  secured  depot  grounds  in  Milwaukee,  and  did  considerable  grading  for  the  first  twenty- 
five  miles  out.  Becoming  embarrassed  in  January,  1854,  the  Milwaukee,  Fonddu  Lac  &  Green 
Bay  consolidated  with  the  LaCrosse  &  Milwaukee  company.  Work  was  at  once  resumed  on 
the  partially  graded  line.      In  1855  the  road  was  completed  to  Horicon,  fifty  miles. 
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The  Milwaukee  &  Watertown  company  was  chartered  in  1851,  to  build  from  Milwaukee  to 
Watertown.  It  soon  organized,  and  began  the  construction  of  its  line  from  Brookfield,  fourteen 
miles  west  of  Milwaukee,  and  a  point  on  the  Milwaukee  &  Mississippi  road  leading  through 
Oconomowoc  to  Watertown.  The  charter  contained  a  provision  that  the  company  might  extend 
its  road  by  way  of  Portage  to  La  Crosse.  It  reached  Watertown  in  1856,  and  was  consolidated 
"with  the  LaCrosse  &  Milwaukee  road  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1856  congress  made  a  grant  of  land  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  to  aid  in  the 
building  of  a  railroad  from  Madison,  or  Columbus,  via  Portage  City,  to  the  St.  Croix  river  or 
lake,  between  townships  25  and  31.  and  from  thence  to  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  and  to 
Bayfield.  An  adjourned  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  met  on  September  3  of  that  year, 
to  dispose  of  the  grant.  The  disposal  of  this  grant  had  been  generally  discussed  by  the  press, 
and  the  public  sentiment  of  the  state  seemed  to  tend  toward  its  bestowal  upon  a  new  company. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  was  also  the  sentiment  of  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of 
Loth  houses  when  the  session  commenced.  When  a  new  company  was  proposed  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  twenty  from  the  senate  and  assembly  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  bill,  conferring  the 
grant  upon  a  company  to  be  created  by  the  bill  itself.  The  work  of  the  committee  proceeded 
harmoniously  until  the  question  of  who  should  be  corporators  was  to  be  acted  upon,  when  a 
difference  of  opinion  was  found  to  exist,  and  one  that  proved  difficult  to  harmonize.  In  the  mean- 
time the  LaCrosse  and  Watertown  companies  had  consolidated,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  were  " propitiated "  by  " pecuniary  compliments"  to  induce  them  to 
pass  the  bill,  conferring  the  so  called  St.  Croix  grant  upon  the  LaCrosse  &  Milwaukee  railroad 
company.  The  vote  in  the  assembly  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  was,  ayes  62,  noes  7.  In  the  senate 
it  stood,  ayes  17,  noes  7. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1858  a  committee  was  raised  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  their  report  demonstrated  that  bonds  were  set  apart  for  all  who  voted  for  the  LaCrosse  bill ; 
to  members  of  assembly  $5,000  each,  and  members  of  senate  $10,000  each.  A  few  months 
after  the  close  of  the  legislative  sesssion  of  1856  the  land  grant  bonds  of  the  LaCrosse  road 
became  worthless.  Neither  the  LaCrosse  company  nor  its  successors  ever  received  any  portion 
of  the  lands  granted  to  the  state.  During  the  year  1857  the  LaCrosse  company  completed  its 
line  of  road  through  Portage  City  to  LaCrosse,  and  its  Watertown  line  to  Columbus. 

The  "Milwaukee  &  Horicon  Railroad  Company"  was  chartered  in  1852.  Between  the 
years  1855  and  1857  it  built  through  Waupun  and  Ripon  to  Berlin,  a  distance  of  forty-two  miles. 
It  was,  in  effect,  controlled  by  the  LaCrosse  &  Milwaukee  company,  although  built  as  a  separate 
branch.  This  line  was  subsequently  merged  in  the  LaCrosse  company,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railway. 

The  *'  Madison,  Fond  du  Lac  &  Lake  Michigan  Railroad  Company"  was  chartered  in  1855, 
to  build  a  road  from  Madison  via  Fond  du  Lac  to  Lake  Michigan.  In  1857  it  bought  of  the 
LaCrosse  company  that  portion  of  its  road  acquired  by  consolidation  with  the  Milwaukee  & 
Watertown  company.  Its  name  was  then  changed  to  "  Milwaukee  &  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany." It  owned  a  line  of  road  from  Brookfield  to  Watertown,  and  branches  from  the  latter 
place  to  Columbus  and  Sun  Prairie,  in  all  about  eighty  miles  in  length. 

In  1858  and  1859  the  La  Crosse  &  Milwaukee  and  the  Milwaukee  &  Horicon  companies 
defaulted  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  their  bonded  debts.  In  the  same  years  the  bond- 
holders of  the  two  companies  instituted  foreclosure  proceedings  on  the  different  trust  deeds  given  to 
secure  their  bonds.  Other  suits  to  enforce  the  payment  of  their  floating  debts  were  also  com- 
menced. Protracted  litigation  in  both  the  state  and  federal  courts  resulted  in  a  final  settlement 
an  1868,  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.    In  the  meantime,  in  1862  and 
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1863,  both  roads  were  sold,  and  purchased  by  an  association  of  the  bondholders,  who  organized 
the  "  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company."  The  new  company  succeeded  to  all  the  righta 
of  both  the  La  Crosse  and  Horicon  companies,  and  soon  afterward,  in  1863,  purchased  the 
property  of  the  Milwaukee  &  Western  company,  thus  getting  control  of  the  roads  from  Mil- 
waukee to  La  Crosse,  from  Horicon  to  Berlin,  from  Brookfield  to  Watertown,  and  the  branches 
to  Columbus  and  Sun  Prairie.  In  1864  it  built  from  Columbus  to  Portage,  from  Brookfield  to 
Milvirtiukee,  and  subsequently  extended  the  Sun  Prairie  branch  to  Madison,  in  1869.  It  also 
purchased  the  Ripon  &  Wolf  River  road,  which  had  been  built  fifteen  miles  in  length,  from 
Ripon  to  Omro,  on  the  Fox  river,  and  extended  it  to  Winneconne  on  the  Wolf  river,  five  miles 
farther,  and  twenty  miles  from  Ripon.  In  1867  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railway  company 
obtained  control  of  the  Milwaukee  &  Prairie  du  Chien  railroad.  The  legislature  of  1857  had 
passed  an  act,  authorizing  all  stock-holders  in  all  incorporated  companies  to  vote  on  shares  of 
stock  owned  by  them.  The  directors  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  company  had  secured  a 
majority  of  the  common  stock,  and,  at  the  election  of  1867,  elected  themselves  a  board  of 
directors  for  the  Prairie  du  Chien  company.  All  the  rights,  property  and  interests  of  the 
latter  company  came  under  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  former. 

In  1865,  Alexander  Mitchell,  of  Milwaukee,  was  elected  president,  and  S.  S.  Merrill  general 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railway  company.  They  were  retained  in  their  respective 
positions  by  the  new  organization,  and  still  continue  to  hold  these  offices,  a  fact  largely  owing  to 
the  able  and  efficient  manner  that  has  characterized  their  management  of  the  company's  affairs. 
The  company  operates  six  hundred  and  eighty-six  miles  of  road  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  all  one 
thousand  four  hundred  miles.  Its  lines  extend  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  in  Minnesota,  and 
to  Algona  in  Iowa,  and  over  the  Western  Union  to  Savannah  and  Rock  Island  in  the  state  of 
Illinois. 

The  "Oshkosh  &  Mississippi  Railroad  Company"  was  chartered  in  1866  to  build  a  road 
from  the  city  of  Oshkosh  to  the  Mississippi  river.  Its  construction  to  Ripon  in  187a  was  a 
move  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  Oshkosh  to  connect  their  town  with  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
road.     It  is  twenty  miles  in  length  and  leased  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  company. 

In  1871  and  1^2  the  "Wisconsin  Union  Railroad  Company,"  of  which  John  W.  Cary  was 
president,  built  a  road  from  Milwaukee  to  the  state  line  between  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  to 
connect  with  a  road  built  from  Chicago  to  the  state  line  of  Illinois.  This  new  line  between 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago  was  bifllt  in  the  interest  of,  and  in  fact  by,  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
company  to  afford  a  connection  between  its  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  system  of  roads^ 
and  the  eastern  trunk  lines  centering  in  Chicago.  It  runs  parallel  with  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  from  three  to  six  miles  from  it,  and  is  eighty-five  miles  in  length. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway. 

The  territorial  legislature  of  1848  chartered  the  "  Madison  &  Beloit  Railroad  Company  ** 
with  authority  to  build  a  railroad  from  Beloit  to  Madison  only.  In  1850,  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  the  company  was  authorized  to  extend  the  road  to  the  Wisconsin  river  and  La  Crosse, 
and  to  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  river  near  St.  Paul,  and  also  from  Janesville  to  Fond  du  Lac. 
Its  name  was  changed,  under  legislative  authority,  to  the  "  Rock  River  Valley  Union  Railroad 
Company."  In  1851,  the  line  from  Janesville  north  not  being  pushed  as  the  people  expected, 
the  legislature  of  Illinois  chartered  the  "  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Railroad  Company  "  with  authority 
to  consolidate  with  any  road  in  Wisconsin.  In  1855,  an  act  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  consoli- 
dated the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  companies  with  the  **  Rock  River  Valley  Union  Railroad  Com- 
panv,"  and  the  new  organization  took  the  name  of  the  **  Chicago,  St.  Paul  6:  Fond  du  Lac  Rail- 
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road  Company."  In  1854,  and  previous  to  the  consolidation,  the  company  had  failed  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  bondholders,  who  foreclosed  and  took  stock  for  their  bonds.  The 
old  management  of  A.  Hyatt  Smith  and  John  B.  Macy  was  superseded,  and  Wm.  B.  Ogden  was 
made  president.  Chicago  was  all  along  deeply  interested  in  reaching  the  rich  grain  fields  of  the 
Rock  river  valley,  as  well  as  the  inexhaustible  timber  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  northern  p||-t 
of  Wisconsin  and  that  part  of  Michigan  bordering  on  Lake  Superior,  called  the  Peninsula.  It 
also  sought  a  connection  with  the  upper  Mississippi  region,  then  being  rapidly  peopled,  by  a  line 
of  railroad  to  run  through  Madison  to  St.  Paul,  in  Minnesota.  Its  favorite  road  was  started  from 
Chicago  on  the  wide  (six  feet)  gauge,  and  so  constructed  seventy  miles  to  Sharon  on  the  Wis- 
consin state  line.  This  was  changed  to  the  usual  (four  feet,  eight  and  one-half  inches)  width, 
and  the  work  was  vigorously  pushed,  reaching  Janesville  in  1855  and  Fond  du  Lac  in  1858.  The 
Rock  River  Valley  Union  railroad  company  had,  however,  built  about  thirty  miles  from  Fond 
du  Lac  south  toward  Minnesota  Junction  before  the  consolidation  took  place.  The  partially 
graded  line  on  a  direct  route  between  Janesville  and  Madison  was  abandoned.  In  1852  a  new 
charter  had  been  obtained,  and  the  **  Beloit  &  Madison  Railroad  Company  "  had  been  organized 
to  build  a  road  from  Beloit  via  Janesville  to  Madison.  A  subsequent  amendment  to  this  chatter 
had  left  out  Janesville  as  a  point,  and  the  Beloit  branch  was  pushed  through  to  Madison,  reach- 
ing that  city  in  1864. 

The  "Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad  Company"  had  built  a  branch  of  the  Galena 
line  from  Belvedere  to  Beloit  previous  to   1854.     In  that  year,  it  leased  the  Beloit  &  Madison 
road,  and  from  1856  operated  it  in  connection  with  the  Milwaukee  &  Mississippi,  reaching  Janes- 
ville by  way  of  Hanover  Junction,  a  station  on   its  Southern  Wisconsin  branch,  eight  miles  west 
of  Janesville.     The  consolidation  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  & 
Fond  du  Lac  companies  was  effected  and  approved  by  legislative  enactment  in  1855,  and  a  new 
organization  called  the  "  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railwav  Company  **  took  their  place. 

The  "Green  Bay,  Milwaukee  &  Chicago  Railroad  Company"  was  chartered  in  1851  to  build 

a  road  from  Milwaukee  to  the  state  line  of  Illinois  to  connect  with  a  road  from  Chicago,  called 

the  Chicago  &  Milwaukee  railroad.     Both  roads  were  completed  in  1855,  and  run  in  connection 

until  1863,  when  they  were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  "Chicago  &  Milwaukee  Railroad 

Company."     To  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  th^  Milwaukee  &  St.   Paul,  the  Chicago  & 

^Northwestern   secured  it  by  perpetual  lease,  May  2,  1866,  and  it  is  now  operated  as  its  Chicago 

division. 

The  "  Kenosha  &  Beloit  Railroad  Company  "  was  incorporated  in  1853  to  build  a  road  from 
Kenosha  to  Beloit,  and  was  organized  soon  after  its  chartenwas  obtained.     Its  name  was  after- 
^3.rd  changed  to  the  "Kenosha,  Rockford  &   Rock  Island  Railroad  Company,"  and  its  route 
changed  to  run  to  Rockford  instead  of  Beloit.     The  line  starts  at  Kenosha,  and  runs  through  the 
county  of  Kenosha  and  crosses  the  state  line  near  the  village  of  Genoa  in  the  county  of  Wal- 
worth, a  distance  of  thirty  miles  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  there  connects  with  a  road  in 
Winois  running  to  Rockford,  and  with  which  it  consolidated.    Kenosha  and  its  citizens  were  the 
Principal  subscribers  tc  its  capital  stock.     The  company  issued   its  bonds,  secured  by  the  usual 
Mortgage  on  its  franchises  and  property.     Failing  to  pay  its  interest,  the  mortgage  was  foreclosed, 
^^dthe  road  was  sold  to  the  Chicago  &:  Northwestern  company  in   1863,  and  is  now  operated  by 
^^  as  the  Kenosha  division.     The  line  was  constructed  from  Kenosha  to  Genoa  in  1862. 

The  "  Northwestern  Union  Railway  Company  "  was  organized  in  1872,  under  the  general  rail- 
road law  of  the  state,  to  build  a  line  of  road  from  Milwaukee  to  Fond  du  Lac,  with  a  branch  to 
^i.    The  road  was  constructed  during  the  years  1872  and  1873  from  Milwaukee  to  Fond  du 
*'^f*.    The  Chicago  &   Northwestern   company  were  principally  interested  in  its  being  built,  to 
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shorten  its  line  between  Chicago  and  Green  Bay,  and  now  uses  it  as  its  main  through  line  between 
the  two  points. 

The  "  Baraboo  Air-Line  Railroad  Company"  was  incorporated  in  1870, to  build  a  road  from 
Madison,  Columbus,  or  Waterloo  via  Baraboo,  to  La  Crosse,  or  any  point  on  the  Mississippi 
river.  It  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  with  which  company  it  con- 
solidated, and  the  work  of  building  a  connecting  line  between  Madison  and  Winona  Junction 
was  vigorously  pushed  forward.  Lodi  was  reached  in  1870,  Baraboo  in  1871,  and  Winona  Junc- 
tion in  1874.  The  ridges  between  Elroy  and  Sparta  were  tunneled  at  great  expense  and  with 
much  difficulty.  In  1874  the  company  reported  an  expenditure  for  its  three  tunnels  of 
^76,743.32,  and  for  the  129  i-io  miles  between  Madison  and  Winona  Junction  of  $5,342,169.96, 
and  a  large  expenditure  yet  required  to  be  made  on  it.  In  1867  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
company  bought  of  D.  N.  Barney  &  Co.  their  interest  in  the  Winona  &  St.  Peters  railway,  a  line 
being  built  westerly  from  Winona  in  Minnesota,  and  of  which  one  hundred  and  five  miles  had 
been  built.  It  also  bought  of  the  same  parties  their  interest  in  the  La  Crosse,  Trempealeau  & 
t^rescott  railway,  a  line  being  built  from  Winona  Junction,  three  miles  east  of  La  Crosse,  to 
Winona,  Minn.  The  latter  line  was  put  in  operation  in  1870,  and  is  twenty-nine  miles  long. 
With  the  completion  of  its  Madison  branch  to  Winona  junction,  in  1873,  it  had  in  operation  a 
line  from  Chicago,  via  Madison  and  Winona,  to  Lake  Kampeska,  Minn.,  a  distance  of  six  hundred 
and  twenty-three  miles. 

In  the  year  1856  a  valuable  grant  of  land  was  made  by  congress  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads.  The  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac  company  claimed 
that  the  grant  was  obtained  through  its  efforts,  and  that  of  right  it  should  have  the  northeastern 
grant,  so-called.  At  the  adjourned  session  of  the  legislature  of  1856,  a  contest  over  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  grant  resulted  in  conferring  it  upon  the  **  Wisconsin  &  Superior  Railroad  Company," 
a  corporation  chartered  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  it  this  grant.  It  was  generally  believed 
at  the  time  that  the  new  company  was  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  & 
Fond  du  Lac  company,  and  at  the  subsequent  session,  in  the  following  year,  it  was  authorized  to 
consolidate  with  the  new  company,  which  it  did  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and  thus  obtained  the 
grant  of  3,840  acres  per  mile  along  its  entire  line,  from  Fond  du  Lac  northerly  to  the  state  line 
between  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  It  extended  its  road  to  Oshkosh  in  1859,  to  Appleton  in 
1 86 1,  and  in  1862  to  Fort  Howard,  forming  a  line  two  hundred  and  forty-two  miles  long.  The 
line  from  Fort  Howard  to  Escanaba,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  miles  long,  was  opened  in  Decem- 
ber, 1872,  and  made  a  connection  with  the  peninsular  railroad  of  Michigan.  It  now  became  a  part 
of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  extending  from  Escanaba  to  the  iron  mines,  and  thence  to 
Lake  Superior  at  Marquette.  Albert  Keep,  of  Chicago,  is  president,  and  Marvin  Hughitt,  a 
gentleman  of  great  railroad  experience,  is  general  superintendent.  The  company  operates  five 
hundred  and  fifty-six  miles  of  road  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  all  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles. 
Its  lines  extend  into  five  different  statfes.  Over  these  lines  its  equipment  is  run  in  common,  or 
transfefred  from  place  to  place,  as  the  changes  in  business  may  temporarily  require. 

Wisconsin  Central  Railroad. 

The  "  Milwaukee  &  Northern  Railway  Company  "  was  incorporated  in  1870,  to  build  a  road 
from  Milwaukee  to  some  point  on  the  Fox  river  below  Winnebago  lake,  and  thence  to  Lake 
Superior,  with  branches.  It  completed  its  road  to  Menasha,  one  hundred  and  two  miles  from 
Milwaukee,  with  a  branch  from  Hilbert  to  Green  Bay,  twenty-seven  miles,  in  1873,  and  in  that 
year  leased  its  line  to  the  **  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Company,"  which  is  still  operating  it.     In 
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1864  congress  made  a  grant  of  land  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road from  Berlin,  Doty's  Island,  Fond  du  Lac,  or  Portage,  by  way  of  Stevens  Point,  to  Bayfield 
OT  Superior,  granting  the  odd  sections  within  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  the  line,  with  an  indem* 
nity  limit  of  twenty  miles  on  each  side.     The  legislature  of  1865  failed  to  dispose  of  this  grant, 
but  that  of  1866  provided  for  the  organization  of  two  companies,  one  to  build  from  Portage  City 
\yy  way  of  Berlin  to  Stevens  Point,  and  the  other  from  Menasha  to  the  same  point,  and  then 
Jointly  to  Bayfield  and  Lake  Superior.    The  former  was  called  the  "Winnebago  and  Lake  Superior 
Railroad  Company,"  and  the  latter  the  "  Portage  &  Superior  Railroad  Company."    In  1869  an  act 
i^ras  passed  consolidating  the  two  companies,  which  was  done  under  the  name  of  the  "  Portage, 
Winnebago  &  Superior  Railroad  Company."     In  1871  the  name  of  the  company  was  changed  to 
X^hxe  "Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Company."      The  Winnebago  &  Lake  Superior  company  was 
<i>Tganized  under  Hon.  George  Reed  as  president,  and  at  once  commenced  the  construction  of  its 
line  of  road  between  Menasha  and  Stevens  Point.     In  1871  the  Wisconsin  Central  consolidated 
-%j*rith  the  "  Manitowoc  &  Mississippi  Railroad  Company."     The  articles  of  consolidation  provided 
t  ]rB.at  Gardner  Colby,  a  director  of  the  latter  company,  should  be  president,  and  that  George  Reed, 
St,    director  of  the  former,  should  be  vice  president  of  the  new  organization ;  with  a  further  provision 
rl^at  Gardner  Colby,  George  Reed,  and  Elijah  B.  Phillipsshould.be  and  remain  its  executive 
:>mmittee. 

In  1-871,  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  the  "Phillips  and  Colby  Construction  Company," 

hich  created  E.  B.  Phillips,  C.  L.  Colby,  Henry  Pratt,  and  such  others  as  they  might  associate 

ith  them,  a  body  corporate,  with  authority  to  build  railroads  and  do  all  manner  of  things  relate 

;  to  railroad  construction  and  operation.     Under  this  act  the  construction  company  contracted 

ith  the  Wisconsin  Central  railroad  company,  to  build  its  line  of  road  from  Menasha  to  Lake 

Superior.     In  November,  1873,  the  Wisconsin  Central  leased  of  the  Milwaukee  &  Northern  com- 

pstny  its  line  of  road  extending  from-  Schwartzburg  to  Menasha,  and  the  branch  to  Green  Bay,  for 

the  term  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  and  also  acquired  the  rights  of  the  latter  com- 

paxiy  to  use  the  track  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  company  between  Schwartzburg  and 

Milwaukee,  and  to  depot  facilities  in  Milwaukee.     The  construction  of  the  land  grant  portion 

of   this  important  line  of  road  was  commenced  in  1871,  and  it  was  completed  to  Stevens  Point  in 

November  of  that  year.     It  was  built  from  Stevens   Point  north  one  hundred  miles  to  Worcester 

• 

^ri   1872.     During  1872  and  1873,  it  was  built  from  Ashland  south  to  the  Penoka  iron  ridge,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles.     The  straight  line  between  Portage  City  and  Stevens  Point,  authorized  by 
an   act  of  the  legislature  of  1875,  was  constructed  between  October  i,  1875,  and  October,  1876, 
seven  y-one  miles  in  length.     The  gap  of  forty-two  miles  between  Worcester  and  Penoka  iron 
ndge  was  closed  in  June,  1877.     E.  B.  Phillips,  of  Milwaukee,  is  president  and  general  manager. 
This  line  of  road  passes  through  a  section  of  our  state  hitherto  unsettled.     It  has  been  pushed 
through  with  energy,  and  opened  up  for  settlement  an  immense  region  of  heavily  timbered  land, 
*nd  thus  contributed  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  state. 

The  Western  Union  Railroad. 

The  "  Racine,  Janesville  &  Mississippi  Railroad  Company  "  was  chartered  in  1852,  to  build 
*  Wad  from  Racine  to  Beloit,  and  was  organized  the  same  year.  The  city  of  Racine  issued  its 
°^nds  for  $300,000  in  payment  for  that  amount  of  stock.  The  towns  of  Racine,  Elkhorn,  Dele- 
^*Dand  Beloit  gave  $190,000,  and  issued  their  bonds,  and  farmers  along  the  line  made  liberal 
^"bscriptions  and  secured  the  same  by  mortgages  on  their  farms.  The  road  was  built  to  Burling- 
™n  in  18^^^  to  Delavan  early  in  1856,  and  to  Beloit,  sixty-eight  miles  from  Racine,  during  the 
''^nie  year.     Failing  to  meet  the  interest  on  its  bonds  and  its  floating  indebtedness,  it  was  sur- 
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rendered  by  the  company  to  the  bond-holders  in  1859,  who  completed  it  to  Freeport  during  that 
year,  and  afterward  built  to  the  Mississippi  river  at  Savannah,  and  thence  to  Rock  Island.  The 
bond-holders  purchased  and  sold  the  road  in  1866,  and  a  new  organization  was  had  as  the  "  West* 
em  Union  Railroad  Company,"  and  it  has  sinee  been  operated  under  that  name.  In  1869,  it 
built  a  line  from  Elkhorn  to  Eagle,  seventeen  miles,  and  thus  made  a  connection  with  Milwau- 
kee over  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  line.  The  latter  company  owns  a  controlling 
interest  it  its  line.  Alexander  Mitchell  is  the  president  of  the  company,  and  D.  A.  Olin^ 
general  sux>erintendent. 

West  Wisconsin  Railroad. 

The  lands  granted  by  congress  in  1856  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  in  Wisconsin, 
from  Tomah  to  Superior  and  Bayfield,  were  disposed  of  as  mentioned  under  the  history  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  company.  The  La  Crosse  company,  as  we  have  seen,  prevailed  in 
the  legislature  of  1856,  and  secured  legislation  favorable  to  its  interests;  but  it  failed  to  build  the 
line  of  road  provided  for,  and  forfeited  its  right  to  lands  granted.  In  1863,  the  **  Tomah  &  Lake 
St.  Croix  Railroad  Company  **  was  incorporated,  with  authority  to  construct  a  railroad  from  some 
point  in  the  town  of  Tomah  in  Monroe  county,  to  such  point  on  Lake  St.  Croix,  between  town- 
ships 25  and  31  as  the  directors  might  determine.  To  the  company,  by  the  act  creating  it,  was 
granted  all  the  interest  and  estate  of  this  state,  to  so  much  of  the  lands  granted  by  the  United 
States  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  known  as  the  St.  Croix  grant,  as  lay  between  Tomah  and  Lake 
St.  Croix.  A  few  months  after  its  organization,  the  company  passed  substantially  into  the  hands 
of  D.  A.  Baldwin  and  Jacob  Humbird,  who  afterward  built  a  line  of  road  from  Tomah,  via  Black 
River  Falls,  and  Eau  Claire  to  Hudson,  on  Lake  St.  Croix,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles. 
Its  name  was  afterward  changed  to  the  "West  Wisconsin  Railroad  Company."  In  1873,  it  built 
its  road  from  Warren's  Mills  via  Camp  Douglass,  on  the  St.  Paul  road  to  Elroy,  and  took  up  its 
track  from  the  first-named  place,  twelve  miles,  to  Tomah.  A  law-suit  resulted,  which  went  against 
the  railroad  company,  and  the  matter  was  finally  compromised  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money 
by  the  company  to  the  town  of  Tomah.  The  road  was  built  through  a  new  and  sparsely  settled 
country,  and  its  earnings  have  not  been  sufficient  to  enrich  its  stock-holders.  It  connects  at 
Camp  Douglass  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  road,  and  at  Elroy  with  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  railway  company's  line,  which  gives  the  latter  a  through  line  to  St.  Paul.  It  is 
operated  in  connection  with  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railway,  and  managed  in  its  interest. 
It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Wm.  H.  Ferry,  of  Chicago,  as  receiver;  H.  H.  Potter,  of  Chicago,  as 
president^;  and  E.  W.  Winter,  of  Hudson,  superintendent. 

The  Milwaukee.  Lake  Shore  &  Western  Railway. 

In  1870,  the  "Milwaukee,  Manitowoc  &  Green  Bay  Railroad  Company  "  was  chartered  to 
build  a  road  from  Milwaukee  to  Green  Bay  by  way  of  Manitowoc.  It  built  its  line  from  Mil- 
waukee to  Manitowoc  in  1873,  when  its  name  was  changed  to  "  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  West- 
ern Railroad  Company."  Under  a  decree  of  foreclosure,  it  was  sold  Dec.  10,  1875,  ^^^  its  name 
was  changed  to  "  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western  Railway  Company,"  by  which  name  it  is 
still  known. 

In  1866,  the  "  Appleton  &  New  London  Railroad  Company"  was  incorporated  to  build  a 
road  from  Appleton  to  New  London,  and  thence  to  Lake  Superior.  A  subsequent  amendment 
to  its  charter  authorized  it  to  extend  its  road  to  Manitowoc.  It  built  most  of  the  line  from 
Appleton  to  that  city,  and  then,  under  legislative  authority,  sold  this  extension  to  the  Milwau-^ 
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kee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western  railroad  company.  The  last-named  company  extended  it  to  New 
London,  on  the  Wolf  river,  twenty-one  miles,  in  1876,  where  it  connects  with  the  Green  Bay  &. 
Minnesota  road.  It  now  operates  one  hundred  and  forty-six  miles  of  road,  extending  froia  Mil- 
waukee to  New  London,  passing  through  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc  and  Appleton,  which  includes- 
a  branch  line  six  miles  in  length  from  Manitowoc  to  Two  Rivers.  F.  W.  Rhinelander,  of  New 
York,  is  its  president,  and  H.  G.  H.  Reed,  of  Milwaukee,  superintendent. 

The  Green  Bay  &  Minnesota  Railroad. 

The  line  of  road  operated  by  this  company  extends  from  Fort  Howard  to  the  Mississippi! 
river,  opposite  Winona,   Minnesota.     It  is  two  hundred  and  sixteen  miles  in  lengthy  and  was* 
built  through  a  sparsely  settled  and  heavily  timbered  section  of  the  state.     It  began  under  most- 
discouraging  circumstances,  yet  was  pushed  through  by  the  energy  of  a  few  men  at  Gce«n  Bay^ 
and  along  its  line.     It  was  originally  chartered  in  1866  as  the  "Green  Bay  &  Lake  Pepin  Rail, 
road  Company  **  to  build  a  road  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  river  near  Green  Bay  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river  opposite  Winona.     But  little  was  done  except  the  making  of  preliminary  si^r^eys  in» 
1870.     During  1870  and  187 1,  forty  miles  were  constructed  and  put  in  operation.     In  iSffj^  one* 
hundred  and  fourteen  miles  were  graded,  the  track  laid,  and  the  river  reached,  sixty-two  miles- 
farther,  in  1873.     In  1876,  it  acquired  the  right  to  use  the  "  Winona  cut-off "  between  Winona 
and  Onalaska,  and  built  a  line  from  the  latter  point  to  La  Crosse,  seven  miles,  thus  connecting  its 
road  with  the  chief  city  of  Wisconsin  on  the  Mississippi  river.     The  city  of  La  Crosse  aided  this- 
extension  by  subscribing  $75,000  and  giving  its  corporation  bonds  for  that  amovnU     Henry 
Ketchum,  of  New  London,  is  president  of  the  company,  and  D.  M.  Kelly,  of  Green  Bay,,  gen- 
eral manager. 

Wisconsin  Valley  Road. 

The  "Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad  Company  "  was  incorporated  in  1871  to  build  a  Toadfronr 
a  point  on  or  near  the  line  of  the  Milwaukee  &  La  Crosse  railroad,  between  Kilboum  City  and^ 
the  tunnel  in  said  road  to  the  village  of  Wausau,  in  the  county  of  Marathon,  and  the  road  to  pass^ 
not  more  than  one  mile  west  of  the  village  of  Grand  Rapids,  in  the  county  of  Wood.     The  road 
was  commenced  at  Tomah,  and  graded  to  Centralia  in  1872,  and  opened  to  that  village  in  1873^. 
and  during  1874  it  was  completed  to  Wausau,  ninety  miles  in  its  whole  length.     Boston  capitalists- 
furnished  the  money,  and  it  is  controlled  in  the  interest  of  the  Dubuque  &  Minnesota  railroad^- 
through  which  the  equipment  was  procured.     The  lumber  regions  of  the  Wisconsin  river  find  ai» 
outlet  over  it,  and  its  junction  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  road  at  Tomah  enables^ 
a  connection  with  the  railroads  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota.     It  gives  the  people  of  Marathon  county 
an  outlet  long  needed  for  a  large  lumber  traffic,  and  also  enables  them  to  receive  their  goods  and 
supplies  of  various  kinds  for  the  lumbering  region  tributary  to  Wausau.     James  F.  Joy,  oP 
Detroit,  is  president,  and  F.  O.  Wyatt,  superintendent. 

Sheboygan  &  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad. 

The  *' Sheboygan  &  Mississippi  Railroad  Company  *'  was  incorporated  in  1852,  to  build  a* 
road  from  Sheboygan  to  the  Mississippi  river.  It  was  completed  from  Sheboygan  to  Plymouthr 
in  1858,  to  Glenbeulah  in  i860,  to  Fond  du  Lac  in  1868,  and  to  Princeton  in  1872.  The  extensioi^ 
from  Fond  du  Lac  to  Princeton  was  built  under  authority  of  an  act  passed  in  1871. 

Under  a  foreclosure  in  1861  the  line  from  Sheboygan  to  Fonddu  Lac  was  sold,  and  the  name 
of  the  company  chan)2:ed  to  "Sheboygan  &  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad  Company."     The  length  o£' 
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the  line  is  seventy-eight  miles,  and  it  passes  through  a  fertile  agricultural  country.  The  city  of 
Sheboygan,  county,  city  and  town  of  Fond  du  Lac,  and  the  towns  of  Riverdale,  Ripon,  Brooklyn, 
Princeton,  and  St.  Marie,  aided  in  its  building  to  an  amount  exceeding  $250,000.  D.  L.  Wells 
is  president,,  and  Geo.  P.  Lee,  superindendent. 

The  Mineral  Point  Railroad. 

The  "Mineral  Point  Railroad  Company  "  was  chartered  in  1852,  to  build  a  road  from  Mineral 
Point,  in  the  county  of  Iowa,  to  the  state  line,  in  township  number  one,  in  either  the  county  of 
Green  or  La  Fayette.      It  was  completed  to  Warren,  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  thirty-two  miles,  in 

1855,  making  a  connection  at  that  point  with  the  Illinois  Central,  running  from  Chicago  to  Galena. 
Iowa  county  loaned  its  credit  and  issued  its  bonds  to  aid  in  its  construction.  It  was  sold  under 
foreclosure  in  1856.  Suits  were  brought  against  Iowa  county  to  collect  the  amount  of  its  bonds, 
and  judgment  obtained  in  the  federal  courts.  Much  litigation  has  been  had,  and  ill  feeling 
engendered,  the  supervisors  of  the  county  having  been  arrested  for  contempt  of  the  decree  of 
the  court.     Geo.  W.  Cobb,  of  Mineral  Point,  is  the  general  manager. 

The  Dubuque,  Platteville  &  Milwaukee  railroad  was  completed  in  July,  1870,  and  extends 
from  Calamine,  a  point  on  the  Mineral  Point  railroad,  to  the  village  of  Platteville,  eighteen  miles, 
and  is  operated  by  the  Mineral  Point  railroad  company 

Madison  &  Portage  Railroad. 

The  legislature  of  1855  chartered  the  "Sugar  River  Valley  Railroad  Company"  to  build  a  road 
from  a  point  on  the  north  side  of  the  line  of  the  Southern  Wisconsin  road,  within  the  limits  of 
Green  county,  to  Dayton,  on  the  Sugar  river.  In  1857  it  was  authorized  to  build  south  to  the  state 
line,  and  make  its  northern  terminus  at  Madison.  In  1861  it  was  authorized  to  build  from  Madi- 
son to  Portage  City,  and  from  Columbus  to  Portage  City,  and  so  much  of  the  land   grant  act  of 

1856,  as  related  to  the  building  of  the  road  from  Madison,  and  from  Columbus  to  Portage  City, 
was  annulled  and  repealed,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  that  were  conferred  upon  the  LaCrosse 
company  were  given  to  the  Sugar  River  Valley  railroad  company,  and  the  portion  of  the  land 
grant,  applicable  to  the  lines  mentioned,  was  conferred  upon  the  last  named  company.  Under 
this  legislation  about  twenty  miles  of  the  line  between  Madison  and  Portage  were  graded,  and 
the  right  of  way  secured  for  about  thirty  of  the  thirty-nine  miles.  The  La  Crosse  company  had 
done  considerable  grading  before  its  right  was  annulled.  In  1866  the  company  was  relieved 
from  constructing  the  road  from  Columbus  to  Portage  City.  In  1870  the  purchasers  of  that  part 
of  the  Sugar  River  Valley  railroad  lying  between  Madison  and  Portage  City  were  incorporated 
as  the  "  Madison  &  Portage  Railroad  Company,"  and  to  share  all  the  rights,  grants,  etc.,  that 
were  conferred  upon  the  Sugar  River  railroad  company  by  its  charter,  and  amendments  thereto, 
so  far  as  related  to  that  portion  of  the  line. 

Previous  to  this  time,  in  1864  and  1865,  judgments  had  been  obtained  against  the  Sugar 
River  Valley  company ;  and  its  right  of  way,  grading  and  depot  grounds  sold  for  a  small  sum. 
James  Campbell,  who  had  been  a  contractor  with  the  Sugar  River  Valley  company,  with  others, 
became  the  purchasers,  and  organized  under  the  act  of  1870,  and,  during  the  year  187 1,  com- 
pleted it  between  Madison  and  Portage  City,  and  in  March,  187 1,  leased  it  to  the  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  company,  and  it  is  still  operated  by  that  corporation.  In  187 1  the  Madison  &  Portage 
company  was  authorized  to  extend  its  road  south  to  the  Illinois  state  line,  and  north  from 
Portage  City  to  Lake  Winnebago.    The  same  year  it  was  consolidated  with  the  "  Rockford  Central 
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Railroad  Company,"  of  Illinois,  and  its  name  changed  to  the  "Chicago  &  Superior  Railroad 
Company,"  but  still  retains  its  own  organization.  The  Madison  &  Portage  railroad  company 
claims  a  share  in  the  lands  granted  by  acts  of  congress  in  1856,  and  have  commenced  proceed- 
ings to  assert  its  claim,  which  case  is  still  pending  in  the  federal  courts. 

North  Wisconsin  Railroad. 

The  "North  Wisconsin  Railroad  Company"  was  incorporated  in  1869,  to  build  a  road  from 
Lake  St.  Croix,  or  river,  to  Bayfield  on  Lake  Superior.  The  grant  of  land  by  congress  in  1856,  to 
aid  in  building  a  road  from  Lake  St.  Croix  to  Bayfield  on  Lake  Superior,  under  the  decision  of 
the  federal  court,  was  yet  at  the  disposal  of  the  state.  This  company,  in  187 1,  built  a  short 
section  of  its  line  of  road,  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  the  grant.  In  1873,  the  grant  was 
conferred  upon  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  company,  but  under  the  terms  and  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  act,  it  declined  to  accept  it.  The  legislature  of  1874  gave  it  to  the  North  Wiscon- 
sin company,  and  it  has  built  forty  miles  of  its  road,  and  received  the  lands  pertaining  thereto. 
Since  1876,  it  has  not  completed  any  part  of  its  line,  but  is  trying  to  construct  twenty  miles 
during  the  present  year.  The  company  is  authorized  to  construct  a  road  both  to  Superior  and 
to  Bayfield,  but  the  act  granting  the  lands  confers  that  portion  from  Superior  to  the  intersection 
of  the  line  to  Bayfield  upon  the  Chicago  &  North  Pacific  air-line  railroad.  This  last-named 
company  have  projected  a  line  from  Chicago  to  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  and  are  the 
owners  of  an  old  grade  made  through  Walworth  and  Jefferson  counties,  by  a  company  chartered 
in  1853  as  the  "Wisconsin  Central,"  to  build  a  road  from  Portage  City  to  Geneva,  in  the  county 
of  Walworth.  The  latter  company  had  also  graded  its  line  between  Geneva  and  the  state  line 
of  Illinois.  This  grade  was  afterward  appropriated  by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  and  over  it 
they  now  operate  their  line  from  Chicago  to  Geneva. 

Prairie  du  Chien  &  McGregor  Railroad. 

This  is  a  line  two  miles  in  length,  connecting  Prairie  du  Chien  in  Wisconsin,  with  McGregor 
in  Iowa.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  John  Lawler,  of  the  latter-named  place.  It  extends  across 
both  channels  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  an  intervening  island.  The  railroad  bridge  consists 
of  substantial  piling,  except  a  pontoon  draw  across  each  navigable  channel.  Each  pontoon  is  four 
hundred  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide,  provided  with  suitable  machinery  and  operated  by  steam 
power.  Mr.  I^wler  has  secured  a  patent  on  his  invention  of  the  pontoon  draw  for  railroad 
bridges.     His  line  was  put  in  operation  in  April,  1874. 

The  Chippewa  Falls  &  Western  Railroad. 

This  road  was  built  in  1874,  by  a  company  organized  under  the  general  law  of  the  state.  It 
is  eleven  miles  in  length,  and  connects  the  "  Falls  "  with  the  West  Wisconsin  line  at  Eau  Claire. 
It  was  constructed  by  the  energetic  business  men  and  capitalists  of  Chippewa  Falls,  to  afford  an 
outlet  for  the  great  lumber  and  other  interests  of  that  thriving  and  prosperous  city.  The  road 
is  substantially  built,  and  the  track  laid  with  steel  rails. 

Narrow  Gauge  Railroads. 

The  "  Galena  &  Southern  Wisconsin  Railroad  Company  "  was  incorporated  in  1857.  Under 
its  charter,  a  number  of  capitalists  of  the  city  of  Galena,  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  commenced 
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the  construction  of  a  narrow  (three  feet)  gauge  road,  running  from  that  city  to  Platteville,  thirty- 
/one  miles  in  length,  twenty  miles  in  Wisconsin.  It  runs  through  a  part  of  La  Fayette  county  to 
!Platteville,  in  Grant  county,  and  was  completed  to  the  latter  i)oint  in  1875.  Surveys  are  being 
;made  for  an  extension  to  Wingville,  in  Grant  county. 

The  "  Fond  du  Lac,  Amboy  &  Peoria  Railway  Company  "  was  organized  under  the  general 
law  of  the  state,  in  1874,  to  build  a  narrow  gauge  road  from  the  city  of  Fond  du  Lac  to  the  south 
line  of  the  state  in  the  county  of  Walworth  or  Rock,  and  it  declared  its  intention  to  consolidate 
with  a  company  in  Illinois  that  had  projected  a  line  of  railroad  from  Peoria,  in  Illinois,  to  the  south 
line  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  The  road  is  constructed  and  in  operation  from  Fond  du  Lac  to 
Iron  Ridge,  a  point  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railway,  twenty-nine  miles  from  Fond 
•<lu  Lac. 

The  "Pine  River  &  Steven's  Point  Railroad  Company'*  was  organized  by  the  enterprising 
citizens  of  Richland  Center,  and  has  built  a  narrow  gauge  road  from  Lone  Rock,  a  point  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  road,  in  Richland  county,  to  Richland  Center,  sixteen  miles  in 
length.     Its  track  is  laid  with  wooden  rails,  and  it  is  operated  successfully. 

The  "  Chicago  &  Tomah  Railroad  Company  '*  organized  under  the  general  railroad  law  of 

-the  state,  in   1872,  to  construct  a  narrow  gauge  road  from  Chicago,  in  Illinois,  to  the  city  of 

Tomah,  in  Wisconsin.     Its  president  and  active  manager  is  D.  R.  Williams,  of  Clermont,  Iowa, 

■und  its  secretary  is  L.  M.  Culver,  of    Wauzeka.     It  has  graded  about  forty-five  miles,  extending 

from  Wauzeka  up  the  valley  of  the  Kickapoo  river,  in  Crawford  county,  Wisconsin.     It  expects 

to  have  fifty-four  miles  in  operation,  to  Bloomingdale,  in  Vernon  county,  the  present  year  (1877). 

The  rolling  stock  is  guaranteed,  and  the  president  is   negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  iron. 

'5outh  of  Wauzeka  the  line  is  located  to  Belmont,  in  Iowa  county.     At  Wauzeka  it  will  connect 

with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  line. 

The  public-spirited  citizens  of  Necedah,  in  Juneau  county,  have  organized  under  the  general 
law  of  the  state,  and  graded  a  road-bed  from  their  village  to  New  Lisbon,  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
tvaukee  &  St.  Paul  company's  line.  The  latter  company  furnish  and  lay  the  iron,  and  will 
operate  the  road.     It  is  thirteen  miles  in  length. 

Conclusion. 

The  railroads  of  Wisconsin  have  grown  up  under  the  requirements  of  the  several  localities 
that  have  planned  and  commenced  their  construction,  and  without  regard  to  any  general 
system.  Frequently  the  work  of  construction  was  begun  before  adequate  means  were  provided, 
and  bankruptcy  overtook  the  roads  in  their  early  stages.  The  consolidation  of  the  various 
companies,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern, 
and  others,  has  been  effected  to  give  through  lines  and  the  public  greater  facilities,  as  well  as  to 
introduce  economy  in  management.  At  times  the  people  have  become  apprehensive,  and  by  legisla- 
tive action  prohibited  railroads  from  consolidating,  and  have  sought  to  control  and  break  down 
the  power  of  these  corporations  and  to  harmonize  the  interests  of  the  companies  and  the 
public.  The  act  of  1874,  called  the  "  Potter  law,"  was  the  assertion,  by  the  legislative  power  of 
the  state,  of  its  right  to  control  corporations  created  by  itself,  and  limit  the  rates  at  which  freight 
and  passengers  should  be  carried.  After  a  long  and  expensive  contest,  carried  through  the  state 
.and  federal  courts,  this  right  has  been  established,  being  finally  settled  by  the  decision  of  the 
rsupreme  court  of  the  United  States. 

Quite  all  the  railroads  of  Wisconsin  have  been  built  with  foreign  capital.  The  plan  pursued 
.after   an  organization  was  effected,  was  to  obtain  stock  subscriptions  from  those  immediatelv 
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interested  in  the  enterprise,  procure  the  aid  of  counties  and  municipalities,  and  then  allure  the 
farmers,  with  the  prospect  of  joint  ownership  in  railroads,  to  subscribe  for  stock  and  mortgage 
their  farms  to  secure  the  payment  of  their  subscriptions.  Then  the  whole  line  was  bonded  and 
a  mortgage  executed.  The  bonds  and  mortgages  thus  obtained,  were  taken  to  the  money 
centers  of  New  York,  London,  Amsterdam  and  other  places,  and  sold,  or  hypothecated  to 
obtain  the  money  with  which  to  prosecute  the  work.  The  bonds  and  mortgages  were  made  to 
draw  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  the  earnings  of  these  new  roads,  through  unsettled  localities, 
were  insufficient  to  pay  more  than  running  and  incidental  expenses,  and  frequently  fell  short  of 
that.  Default  occurring  in  the  payment  of  interest,  the  mortgages  were  foreclosed  and  the 
property  passed  into  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  foreign  capitalists.  Such  has  b«en  the 
history  of  most  of  the  railroads  of  our  state.  The  total  number  of  farm  mortgages  given  has 
been  3,785,  amounting  to  S4»o79»433  >  town,  county  and  municipal  bonds,  amounting  to 
$6,910,652.  The  total  cost  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  state,  as  given  by  the  railroad  commissioner 
in  his  report  for  1876,  has  been  $98,343,453.67.  This  vast  sum  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  in  excess  of 
what  the  cost  should  have  been,  but  the  roads  have  proved  of  immense  benefit  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  material  resources  of  the  state. 

Other  lines  are  needed  through  sections  not  yet  traversed  by  the  iron  steed,  and  present 
lines  should  be  extended  by  branch  roads.  The  questions  upon  which  great  issues  were  raised 
between  the  railway  corporations  and  the  people,  are  now  happily  settled  by  securing  to  the  latter 
their  rights ;  and  the  former,  under  the  wise  and  conciliatory  policy  pursued  by  their  managers, 
are  assured  of  the  safety  of  their  investments.  An  era  of  good  feeling  has  succeeded  one  of 
distrust  and  antagonism.  The  people  must  use  the  railroads,  and  the  railroads  depend  upon  the 
people  for  sustenance  and  protection.  This  mutuality  of  interest,  when  fully  recognized  on  both 
sides,  will  result  in  giving  to  capital  a  fair  return  and  to  labor  its  just  reward. 
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By  W.  B.  JUDSON. 

Foremost  among  the  industries  of  Wisconsin  is  that  of  manufacturing  lumber.  Very  much 
of  the  importance  to  which  the  state  has  attained  is  due  to  the  development  of  its  forest  wealth. 
In  America,  agriculture  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  the  primary  and  most  important 
interest;  but  no  nation  can  subsist  upon  agriculture  alone.  While  the  broad  prairies  of  Illinois 
and  Iowa  are  rich  with  a  fertile  and  productive  soil,  the  hills  and  valleys  of  northern  Wisconsin 
are  clothed  with  a  wealth  of  timber  that  has  given  birth  to  a  great  manufacturing  interest,  which 
employs  millions  of  capital  and  thousands  of  men,  and  has  peopled  the  northern  wilds  with 
energetic,  prosperous  communities,  built  up  enterprising  cities,  and  crossed  the  state  with  a  net- 
work of  railways  which  furnish  outlets  for  its  productions  and  inlets  for  the  new  populations 
which  are  ever  seeking  for  homes  and  employment  nearer  to  the  setting  sun. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  upon  the  state  map,  from  Green  Bay  westward  through  Stevens  Point, 
to  where  it  would  naturally  strike  the  Mississippi  river,  it  will  be  below  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  pine  timber  regions,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  district  drained  by  the  Yellow  river,  a 
tributary  of  the  Wisconsin,  drawing  its  timber  chiefly  from  Wood  and  Juneau  counties.  The 
territory  north  of  this  imaginary  line  covers  an  area  a  little  greater  than  one  half  of  the  state. 
The  pine  timbered  land  is  found  in  belts  or  ridges,  interspersed  with  prairie  openings,  patches 
of  hardwood  and  hemlock,  and  drained  by  numerous  water-courses.      No  less  than  seven  large 
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rivers  traverse  this  northern  section,  and,  with  their  numerous  tributaries,  penetrate  every  county, 
affording  facilities  for  floating  the  logs  to  the  mills,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  power  to  cut  them 
into  lumber.  This  does  not  include  the  St.  Croix,  which  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the 
boundary  line  between  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and,  by  means  of  its  tributaries,  draws  the  most 
and  best  of  its  pine  from  the  former  state.  These  streams  divide  the  territory,  as  far  as  lumbering 
is  concerned,  into  six  separate  and  distinct  districts  :  The  Green  bay  shore,  which  includes  the 
Wisconsin  side  of  the  Menomonee,  the  Peshtigo  and  Oconto  rivers,  with  a  number  of  creeks 
which  flow  into  the  bay  between  the  mouths  of  the  Oconto  and  Fox  rivers ;  the  Wolf  river 
district ;  the  Wisconsin  river,  including  the  Yellow,  as  before  mentioned ;  the  Black  river ;  the 
Chippewa  and  Red  Cedar ;   and  the  Wisconsin  side  of  the  St.  Croix. 

Beginning  with  the  oldpst  of  these,  the  Green  bay  shore,  a  brief  description  of  each  will  be 
attempted.     The  first  saw-mill  built  in  the  state,  of  which  there  is  now  any  knowledge,  was  put  in 
operation  in  1809,  in  Brown  county,  two  or  three  miles  east  from  Depere,  on  a  little  stream  which 
was  known  as  East  river.      It  was  built  by  Jacob  Franks,  but  probably  was  a  very  small  affair. 
Of  its  machinery  or  capacity  for  sawing,  no  history  has  been  recorded,  and  it  is  not  within  the 
memory  of  any  inhabitant  of  to-day.      In   1829,  John  P.  Arndt,  of  Green  Bay,  built  a  water« 
power  mill  on  the  Pensaukee  river  at  a  point  where  the  town  of  Big  Suamico  now  stands.      In 
1834,  a  mill  was  built  on  the  Wisconsin  side  of  the  Menomonee,  and,  two  years  later,  one  at 
Peshtigo.     Lumber  was  first  shipped  to  market  from  this  district  in  1834,  which  must  be  termed 
the  beginning  of  lumbering  operations  on  the  bay  shore.      The  lands  drained  by  the  streams 
which  flow  into  Green  bay  are  located  in  Shawano  and  Oconto  counties,  the  latter  being  the 
largest  in  the  state.     In  1847,  Willard  Lamb,  of  Green  Bay,  made  the  first  sawed  pine  shingles  in 
that  district ;    they  were  sold  to  the  Galena  railroad  company  for  use  on  depot  buildings,  and 
were  the  first  of  the  kind  sold  in  Chicago.     Subsequently  Green  Bay  became  one  of  the  greatest 
points  for  the  manufacture  of  such  shingles  in  the  world.      The  shores  of  the  bay  are  low,  and 
gradually  change  from  marsh  to  swamp,  then  to  level  dry  land,  and  finally  become  broken  and 
mountainous  to  the  northward.     The  pine  is  in  dense  groves  that  crowd  closely  upon  the  swamps 
skirting  the  bay,  and  reach  far  back  among  the  hills  of  the  interior.     The  Peshtigo  flows  into  the 
bay  about  ten  miles  south  of  the  Menomonee,  and  takes  its  rise  far  back  in  Oconto  county,  near 
to  the  latter's  southern  tributaries.      It  is  counted  a   good  logging  stream,  its  annual  product 
being  from  40,000,000  to  60,000,000  feet.      The  timber  is  of  a  rather  coarse  quality,  running  but 
a  small  percentage  to  what  the  lumbermen  term  "uppers."      About  ten  per  cent,  is  what  ia 
known  as  Norway  pine.      Of  the  whole  amount  of  timber  tributary  to  the  Peshtigo,  probably 
about  one  third  has  been  cut  off"  to  this  date.    The  remainder  will  not  average  of  as  good  quality, 
and  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  land  is  of  any  value  for  agricultural  purposes  after  being  cleared 
of  the  pine.     There  are  only  two  mills  on  this  stream,  both  being  owned  by  one  company.     The 
Oconto  is  one  of  the  most  important  streams  in  the  district.        The  first  saw-mill  was  built 
on   its  banks  about  the  year  1840,  though  the  first  lumbering  operations  of  any  account  were 
begun  in   1845  by  David  Jones.      The  business  was  conducted  quite  moderately  until   1856, 
in   which  year  several  mills  were  built,  and  from  that  date  Oconto  has  been  known  as  quite 
an  extensive  lumber  manufacturing  point.      The  timber  tributary  to  this  stream  has  been  of 
the  best  quality  found  in  the  state.       Lumber  cut   from   it   has   been   known    to    yield    the 
extraordinarily  high  average  of  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent,  uppers.      The  timber  now  being  cut 
will  not  average  more  than  half  that.     The  proportion  of  Norway  is  about  five  per  cent.      It  is 
estimated  that  from  three  fourths  to  four  fifths  of  the  timber  tributary  to  the  Oconto  has  been 
cut  away,  but  it  will  require  a  much  longer  time  to  convert  the  balance  into  lumber  than  waa 
necessary  to  cut  its  equivalent  in  amount,  owing  to  its  remote  location.     The  annual  production 
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of  pine  lumber  at  Oconto  is  from  50,000,000  to  65,000,000  feet.  The  whole  production  of  the 
district,  exclusive  of  the  timber  which  is  put  into  the  Menomonee  from  Wisconsin,  is  abou( 
140,000,000  feet  annually. 

The  Wolf  river  and  its  tributaries  constitute  the  next  district,  proceeding  westward.     Th© 

first  saw  logs  cut  on  this  stream  for  commercial  purposes  were  floated  to  the  government  mill  at 

Neenah   in    1835.      In   1842,  Samuel   Farnsworth  erected  the  first  saw-mill  on  the  upper  Wolf 

near  the  location  of  the  present  village  of  Shawano,  and  in  the  following  spring  he  sent  the  first 

raft  of  lumber  down  the  Wolf  to  Oshkosh.     This  river  also  rises  in  Oconto  county,  but  flows  in 

a  southerly  direction,  and  enters  Winnebago  lake  at  Oshkosh.     Its  pineries  have  been  very  exten, 

sive,  but  the  drain  upon  them  within  the  past  decade  has  told  with  greater  effect  than  upon  any 

other  district  in  the  state.     The  quality  of  the  timber  is  very  fine,  and  the  land  is  considered  good 

for  agricultural  purposes,  and  is  being  occupied  upon  the  lines  of  the  different  railways  which 

<:ross  it.     The  upper  waters  of  the  Wolf  are  rapid,  and  have  a  comparatively  steady  flow,  which 

xenders  it  a  very  good  stream  for  driving  logs.     Upon  the  upper  river,  the  land  is  quite  rolling, 

^Lnd  about  the  head-waters  is  almost  mountainous.     The  pine  timber  that  remains  in  this  di&r 

c:rict  is  high  up  on  the  main  river  and  branches,  and  will  last  but  a  few  years  longer.  A  few  years 

go  the  annual  product  amounted  to  upward   of  250,000,000  feet;  in   1876  it  was   138,000,000^ 

he  principal  manufacturing  points  are  Oshkosh  and  Fond  du  Lac  ;  the  former  has  21  mills,  and 

lie  latter  10. 

Next  comes  the  Wisconsin,  the  longest  and  most  crooked  river  in  the  state.     It  rises  in  the 
r  jctreme  northern  sections,  and  its  general  course  is  southerly  until,  at  Portage  City,  it  makes  a 
Tand  sweep  to  the  westward  and  unites  with  the  Mississippi  at  Prairie  du  Chien.     It  hasnumer- 
lis  tributaries,  and,  together  with  these,  drains  a  larger  area  of  country  than  any  other  river  in 
t  Inie  state.     Its  waters  flow  swiftly  and  over  numerous  rapids  and  embryo  falls,  which  renders  log^ 
cfl  xiving  and  raft-running  very  difficult  and  even  hazardous.     The  timber  is  generally  near  the 
l>xanks  of  the  main  stream  and  its  tributaries,  gradually  diminishing  in  extent  as  it  recedes  from 
tiViem  and  giving  place  to  the  several  varieties  of  hard-woods.     The  extent  to  which  operations 
"Have  been  carried  on  necessitates  going  further  up  the  stream  for  available  timber,  although  there 
is  yet  what  may  be  termed  an  abundant  supply.     The  first  cutting  of  lumber  on  this  stream,  of 
"which  there  is  any  record,  was  by  government  soldiers,  in  1828,  at  the  building  of  Fort  Winne-r 
^>ago.    In  1 83 1,  a  mill  was  built  at  Whitney's  rapids,  below  Point  Bass,  in  what  was  then  Indian 
territory.     By  1840,  mills  were  in  operation  as  high  up  as  Big  Bull  falls,  and  Wausau  had  a 
population  of  350  souls.     Up  to  1876,  the  product  of  the  upper  Wisconsin  was  all  sent  in  rafts 
^0  markets  on  the  Mississippi.     The  river  above  Point  Bass  is  a  series  of  rapids  and  eddies ;  the 
current  flows  at  the  rate  of  from  10   to  20  miles  an  hour,  and  it  can  well  be  imagined  that  the 
^^sk  of  piloting  a  raft  from  Wausau  to  the  dells  was  no  slight  one.     The  cost  of  that  kind  of 
transportation  in  the  early  times  was  actually  equal  to  the  present  market  price  of  the  lumber. 
With  a  good  stage  of  water,  the  length  of  time  required  to  run  a  raft  to  St.   Louis  was   24  days, 
though  quite  frequently,  owing  to  inability  to  get  out  of  the  Wisconsin  on  one  rise  of  water,  sev- 
eral weeks  were  consumed.     The  amount  of  lumber  manufactured  annually  on  this  river  is  froni 
Ho,ooo,ooo  to  200,000,000  feet. 

Black  river  is  much  shorter  and  smaller  than  the  Wisconsin,  but  has  long  been  known  as  a 
^^ty important  lumbering  stream.  It  is  next  to  the  oldest  lumber  district  in  the  state.  The 
fi^t  saw-mill  west  of  Green  Bay  was  built  at  Black  River  Falls  in  181 9  by  Col.  John  Shaw, 
^he  Winnebago  tribe  of  Indians,  however,  in  whose  territory  he  was,  objected  to  the  innovation 
^^  such  a  fine  art,  and  uncerjmoiiiously  offered   up  the  mill  upon  the  altar  of  their  outraged 
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solitude.  The  owner  abruptly  quitted  that  portion  of  the  country.  In  1839  another  attempt 
to  establish  a  mill  on  Black  river  was  more  successfully  made.  One  was  erected  at  the  same 
point  by  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Wood,  the  millwright  being  Jacob  Spaulding,  who 
.eventually  became  its  possessor.  His  son,  Mr.  Dudley  J.  Spaulding,  is  now  a  very  extensive 
operator  upon  Black  river.  La  Crosse  is  the  chief  manufacturing  point,  there  being  ten  saw-mills 
located  there.  The  annual  production  of  the  stream  ranges  from  150,000,000  to  225,000,000  feet 
of  logs,  less  than  100,000,000  feet  being  manufactured  into  lumber  on  its  banks.  The  balance 
is  sold  in  the  log  to  mills  on  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  very  capricious  river  to  float  logs  in,  which 
necessitates  the  carrying  over  from  year  to  year  of  a  very  large  amount,  variously  estimated  at 
from  150,000,000  to  200,000,000  feet,  about  equal  to  an  entire  season's  product.  This  makes  the 
business  more  hazardous  than  on  many  other  streams,  as  the  loss  from  depreciation  is  very  great 
after  the  first  year.  The  quality  of  the  timber  is  fine,  and  good  prices  are  realized  for  it  when 
Bold  within  a  year  after  being  cut. 

The  Chippewa  district  probably  contains  the  largest  and  finest  body  of  white  pine  timber 
how  standing,  tributary  to  any  one  stream,  on  the  continent.     It  has  been  claimed,  though  with 
more  extravagance  than  truth,  that  the  Chippewa  pineries  hold  one-half  the  timber  supply  of 
the  state.     The  river  itself  is  a  large  one,  and  has  many  tributaries,  which  penetrate  the  rich 
pine  district  in  all  directions.     The  character  of  the  tributary  country  is  not  unlike  that  through 
which  the  Wisconsin  flows.     In  1828  the  first  mill  was  built  in  the  Chippewa  valley,  on  Wilson's 
creek,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Red  Cedar.     Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Meno- 
monee.     In  1837  another  was  built  on  whatis  the  present  site  of  the  Union  Lumbering  Company's 
mill  at  Chippewa  Falls.     It  was  not  until  near  1865  that  the  Chippewa  became  very  prominent  as  a 
lumber-making  stream.     Since  that  date  it  has  been  counted  as  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  north- 
West.     Upon  the  river  proper  there  are  twenty-two  saw-mills,  none  having  a  capacity  of  less  than 
3,500,000  feet  per  season,  and  a  number  being  capable  of  sawing  from  20,000,000  to  25,000,000 
The  annual  production  of  sawed  lumber  is  from  250,000,00c  to  300,000,000  feet ;  the  production 
of  logs  from  400,000,000  to  500,000,000  feet.     In  1867  the  mill-owners  upon  the  Mississippi, 
between  Winona  and  Keokuk,  organized  a  corporation  known  as  the  Beef  Slough  Manufactur- 
ing, Log-Driving  and  Transportation  Company.     Its  object  was  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  logs 
cut  upon  the  Chippewa  and  its  tributaries,  designed  for  the  Mississippi  mills.     At  the  confluence 
of  the  two  rivers  various  improvements  were  made,  constituting  the  Beef  Slough  boom,  which  is 
capable  of  assorting  200,000,000  feet  of  logs  per  season.     The  Chippewa  is  the  most  diflicult 
stream  in  the  northwest   upon  which   to  operate.      In  the  spring  season  it  is  turbulent  and 
ungovernable,  and  in  summer,  almost  destitute  of  water.     About  its  head  are  numerous  lakes 
which  easily  overflow  under  the  influence  of  rain,  and  as  their  surplus  water  flows   into  the 
Chippewa,  its  rises  are  sudden  and  sometimes  damaging  in  their  extent.     The  river  in  many 
places  flows  between  high  bluff's,  and,  under  the  influence  of  a  freshet,  becomes  a  wild  and 
unmanageable  torrent.     Logs   have  never  been  floated  in  rafts,  as  upon  other  streams,  but  arc 
turned  in  loose,  and  are  carried  down  with  each  successive  rise,  in  a  jumbled  and  confused  mass, 
which  entails  much  labor  and  loss  in  the  work  of  assorting  an  J  delivering  to  the  respective 
owners.     Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  Eagle  Rapids  Flooding  Dam  and  Boom  Company, 
in  1872,  the  work  of  securing  the  stock  after  putting  it  into  the  river  was  more  difficult  than  to 
cut  and  haul  it.     At  the  cities  of  Eau  Claire  and  Chippewa  Falls,  where  most  of  the  mills  are 
located,  the  current,  under  the  influence  of  high  water,  is  very  rapid,  and  for  years  the  problem 
was,  how  to  stop  and  retain  the  logs,  as  they  would  go  by  in  great  masses  and  with  almost  resist- 
less velocity.     In  1847  is  recorded  one  of  the  most  sudden  and  disastrous  floods  in  the  histoi)* 
of  log-running  streams.     In  the  month  of  June  the  Chippewa  rose  twelve  feet  in  a  single  night. 
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and,  in  the  disastrous  torrent  that  was  created,  piers,  booms,  or  "  pockets  "  for  holding  logs  at  the 
mills,  together  with  a  fine  new  mill,  were  swept  away,  and  the  country  below  where  Eau  Claire 
now  stands  was  covered  with  drift-wood,  saw-logs,  and  other  debris.  Such  occurrences  led  to 
the  invention  of  the  since  famous  sheer  boom,  which  is  a  device  placed  in  the  river  opposite 
the  mill  boom  into  which  it  is  desired  to  turn  the  logs.  The  sheer  boom  is  thrown  diagonally 
across  the  river,  automatically,  the  action  of  the  current  upon  a  number  of  ingeniously  arranged 
'*  fins  "  holding  it  in  position.  By  this  means  the  logs  are  sheered  into  the  receptacle  until  it  is 
filled,  when  the  sheer  boom,  by  closing  up  the  "  fins"  with  a  windlass,  falls  back  and  allows  the 
logs  to  go  on  for  the  next  mill  to  stop  and  capture  its  pocket  full  in  like  manner.  By  this 
method  each  mill  could  obtain  a  stock,  but  a  great  difficulty  was  experienced  from  the  fact  that 
the  supply  was  composed  of  logs  cut  and  owned  by  everybody  operating  on  the  river,  and  the 
process  of  balancing  accounts  according  to  the  "  marks,"  at  the  close  of  the  season,  has  been 
one  prolific  of  trouble  and  legal  entanglements.  The  building  of  improvements  at  Eagle 
Rapids  by  the  company  above  mentioned  remedied  the  difficulty  to  some  extent,  but  the  process 
of  logging  will  always  be  a  difficult  and  hazardous  enterprise  until  adequate  means  for  holding 
and  assorting  the  entire  log  product  are  provided.  Upon  the  Yellow  and  Eau  Claire  rivers,  two 
important  branches  of  the  Chippewa,  such  difficulties  are  avoided  by  suitable  improvements. 
The  entire  lumber  product  of  the  Chippewa,  with  the  exception  of  that  consumed  locally,  is 
floated  in  rafts  to  markets  upon  the  Mississippi,  between  its  mouth  and  St.  Louis.  The  quality 
•of  the  timber  is  good,  and  commands  the  best  market  price  in  the  sections  where  it  seeks 
market. 

West  of  the  Chippewa  district  the  streams  and  timber  are  tributary  to  the  St.  Croix,  and  in 
all  statistical  calculations  the  entire  product  of  that  river  is  credited  to  Minnesota,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Menomonee  is  given  to  Michigan,  when  in  fact  about  one  half  of  each  belongs  to 
Wisconsin.  The  important  branches  of  the  St.  Croix  belonging  in  this  state  are  the  Apple 
Clam,  Yellow,  Namekogan,  Totagatic  and  Eau  Claire.  The  sections  of  country  through  which 
they  flow  contain  large  bodies  of  very  fine  pine  timber.  The  St.  Croix  has  long  been  noted  for 
the  excellence  of  its  dimension  timber.  Of  this  stock  a  portion  is  cut  into  lumber  at  Stillwater, 
and  marketed  by  rail,  and  the  balance  is  sold  in  the  log  to  mills  on  the  Mississippi. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  somewhat  crude  description  of  the  main  lumbering  districts  of  the  state. 
Aside  from  these,  quite  extensive  operations  are  conducted  upon  various  railway  lines  which 
penetrate  the  forests  which  are  remote  from  log-running  streams.  In  almost  every  county  in 
the  state,  mills  of  greater  or  less  capacity  may  be  found  cutting  up  pine  or  hard-woods  into 
lumber,  shingles,  or  cooperage  stock.  Most  important,  in  a  lumbering  point  of  view,  of  all  the 
railroads,  is  the  Wisconsin  Central.  It  extends  from  Milwaukee  to  Ashland,  on  Lake  Superior, 
a  distance  of  351  miles,  with  a  line  to  Green  Bay,  113  miles,  and  one  from  Stevens  Point  to 
Portage,  71  miles,  making  a  total  length  of  road,  of  449  miles.  It  has  only  been  completed  to 
Ashland  within  the  present  season.  From  Milwaukee  to  Stevens  Point  it  passes  around  to  the 
east  and  north  of  Lake  Winnebago,  through  an  excellent  hard-wood  section.  There  are  many 
stave  mills  in  operation  upon  and  tributary  to  its  line,  together  with  wooden-ware  establishments 
and  various  manufactories  requiring  either  hard  or  soft  timber  as  raw  material.  From  Stevens 
Point  northward,  this  road  passes  through  and  has  tributary  to  it  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  tim- 
ber in  the  state.  It  crosses  the  upper  waters  of  Black  river  and  the  Flambeau,  one  of  the  main 
tributaries  of  the  Chippewa.  From  30,000,000  to  50,000,000  feet  of  lumber  is  annually  manu- 
factured on  its  line,  above  Stevens  Point.  The  Wisconsin  Valley  railroad  extends  from  Tomah 
to  Wausau,  and  was  built  to  afford  an  outlet,  by  rail,  for  the  lumber  produced  at  the  latter  point. 

The  extent  of  the  timber  supply  in  this  state  has  been  a  matter  of  much  speculation,  and 
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is  a  subject  upon  which  but  little  can  be  definitely  said.  Pine  trees  can  not  be  counted  or 
measured  until  reduced  to  saw-logs  or  lumber.  It  is  certain  that  for  twenty  years  the 
forests  of  Wisconsin  have  yielded  large  amounts  of  valuable  timber,  and  no  fears  are 
entertained  by  holders  of  pine  lands  that  the  present  generation  of  owners  will  witness 
an  exhaustion  of  their  supply.  In  some  sections  it  is  estimated  that  the  destruction  to 
the  standing  timber  by  fires,  which  periodically  sweep  over  large  sections,  is  greater  than 
by  the  axes  of  the  loggers.  The  necessity  for  a  state  system  of  forestry,  for  the  protection  of 
the  forests  from  fires,  has  been  urged  by  many,  and  with  excellent  reason ;  for  no  natural  resource 
.  of  the  state  is  of  more  value  and  importance  than  its  wealth  of  timber.  According  to  an  esti- 
mate recently  made  by  a  good  authority,  and  which  received  the  sanction  of  many  interested 
parties,  there  was  standing  in  the  state  in  1876,  an  amount  of  pine  timber  approximating 
35,000,000,000  feet. 

The  annual  production  of  lumber  in  the  districts  herein  described,  and  from  logs  floated  out 
of  the  state  to  mills  on  the  Mississippi,  is  about  1,200,000,000  feet.  The  following  table  gives 
the  mill  capacity  per  season,  and  the  lumber  and  shingles  manufactured  in  1876  : 


DISTRICT. 


Green   Bay  Shore. -. 

Wolf  River 

Wisconsin  Central  Railroad 

Green  Bay  &  Minnesota  Railroad 

Wisconsin  River 

Black  River 

Chippewa  River 

Mississippi  River  —  using  Wisconsin  logs 

Total 


SEASON 
CAPACITY. 


206,000,COO 
258,500,000 
72.500,000 
34,500,000 
222,000,000 
101,000,000 
311,000,000 
509,000.000 


LUMBER 

MANUFACTURED 

IN  1876. 


I        SHINGLES 
MANUFACTURED 
IN  1876. 


1,714,500.000 


138,250,000 

138.645,077 

31,530,000 

17,700,000 

139,700.000 

70.852.747 
255,866.999 
380,067,000 


1,172,611,823 


85.400,000 
123.192,000 
132,700,000 

10,700,000 
106.250,000 

37.675.000 

79,250.000 
206,977,000 


782,144,000 


If  to  the  above  is  added  the  production  of  mills  outside  of  the  main  districts  and  lines  of  rail*, 
way  herein  described,  the  amount  of  pine  lumber  annually  produced  from  Wisconsin  forests  would 
reach  1,500,000,000  feet.  Of  the  hard-wood  production  no  authentic  information  is  obtainable 
To  cut  the  logs  and  place  them  upon  the  banks  of  the  streams,  ready  for  floating  to  the  mills, 
requires  the  labor  of  about  18,000  men.  Allowing  that,  upon  an  average,  each  man  has  a  family 
of  two  persons  besides  himself,  dependent  upon  his  labor  for  support,  it  would  be  apparent  that 
the  first  step  in  the  work  of  manufacturing  lumber  gives  employment  and  support  to  54,000 
persons.  To  convert  1,000,000  feet  of  logs  into  lumber,  requires  the  consumption  of  1,200 
bushels  of  oats,  9  barrels  of  pork  and  beef,  10  tons  of  hay,  40  barrels  of  flour,  and  the  use  of  2 
pairs  of  horses.  Thus  the  fitting  out  of  the  logging  companies  each  fall  makes  a  market  for 
1,800,000  bushels  of  oats,  13,500  barrels  of  pork  and  beef,  15,000  tons  of  hay,  and  60,000  barrels 
of  flour.  Before  the  lumber  is  sent  to  market,  fully  $6,000,000  is  expended  for  the  labor 
employed  in  producing  it.  This  industry,  aside  from  furnishing  the  farmer  of  the  west  with  the 
cheapest  and  best  of  materials  for  constructing  his  buildings,  also  furnishes  a  very  important 
market  for  the  products  of  his  farm. 

The  question  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  pine  timber  supply  has  met  with  much  discussion 
during  the  past  few  years,  and,  so  far  as  the  forests  of  Wisconsin  are  concerned,  deserves  a  brief 
notice.     The  great  source  of  supply  of  white  pine  timber  in  the  country  is  that  portion  of  the 
northwest  between  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  comprising  the 
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northern  portions  of  the  states  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  these  fields  have  been  worked  by  lumbermen,  the  amount  of  the  yearly  production 
having  increased  annually  until  it  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  4,000,000,000  feet.  With  all 
of  this  tremendous  drain  upon  the  forests,  there  can  be  pointed  out  but  one  or  two  sections  that 
are  actually  exhausted.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three  where  the  end  can  be  seen  and  the 
date  almost  foretold.  The  pineries  of  Wisconsin  have  been  drawn  upon  for  a  less  period  and 
less  amount  than  those  of  Michigan,  and,  it  is  generally  conceded,  will  outlast  them  at  the  present 
proportionate  rate  of  cutting.  There  are  many  owners  of  pine  timber  lands  who  laugh  at  the 
prospect  of  exhausting  their  timber,  within  their  lifetime.  As  time  brings  them  nearer  to  the  end, 
the  labor  of  procuring  the  logs,  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  timber  from  the  water-courses, 
will  increase,  and  the  work  will  progress  more  slowly. 

In  the  future  of  this  industry  there  is  much  promise.  Wisconsin  is  the  natural  source  of 
supply  for  a  very  large  territory.  The  populous  prairies  of  I41inois  and  Iowa  are  near-by  and 
unfailing  markets.  The  broad  plains  of  Kansas  and  the  rich  valleys  of  Nebraska,  which  are  still  in 
the  cradle  of  development,  will  make  great  drafts  upon  her  forests  for  the  material  to  construct  cities 
in  which  the  first  comer-stone  is  yet  unlaid.  Minnesota,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  large 
forests  exist  within  her  own  confines,  is  even  now  no  mean  customer  for  Wisconsin  lumber,  and 
the  ambitious  territory  of  Dakota  will  soon  clamor  for  material  to  build  up  a  great  and  wealthy 
Btate.  In  the  inevitable  progress  of  development  and  growth  which  must  characterize  the  great 
west,  the  demand  for  pine  lumber  for  building  material  will  be  a  prominent  feature.  With  the 
growth  of  time,  changes  will  occur  in  the  methods  of  reducing  the  forests.  With  the  increasing 
demand  and  enhancing  values  will  come  improvements  in  manipulating  the  raw  material,  and  a 
stricter  economy  will  be  preserved  in  the  handling  of  a  commodity  which  the  passage  of  time 
only  makes  more  valuable.  Wisconsin  will  become  the  home  of  manufactories,  which  will 
convert  her  trees  into  finished  articles  of  daily  consumption,  giving  employment  to  thousands  of 
artisans  where  it  now  requires  hundreds,  and  bringing  back  millions  of  revenue  where  is  now 
realized  thousands.  Like  all  other  commodities,  lumber  becomes  more  valuable  as  skilled  labor 
is  employed  in  its  manipulation,  and  the  greater  the  extent  to  which  this  is  carried,  the  greater  is 
the  growth  in  prosperity,  of  the  state  and  its  people. 


BANKING   IN   WISCONSIN. 

Bv  JOHN  P.  McGregor. 

Wisconsin  was  organized  as  a  territory  in  1836,  and  the  same  year  several  acts  were  passed 
oy  the  territorial  legislature,  incorporating  banks  of  issue.  Of  these,  one  at  Green  Bay  and 
another  at  Mineral  -  Point  went  into  op>eration  just  in  time  to  play  their  part  in  the  great  panic 
^^  ^837.  The  bank  at  Green  Bay  soon  failed  and  left  its  bills  unredeemed.  The  bank  at 
Mineral  Point  is  said  to  have  struggled  a  little  longer,  but  both  these  concerns  were  short  lived, 
*nd  their  issues  were  but  a  drop  in  the  great  flood  of  worthless  wild-cat  bank  notes  that  spread 
^^wthe  whole  western  country  in  that  disastrous  time.  The  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Wis- 
^nsin,from  this  cause,  left  a  vivid  impression  on  their  minds,  which  manifested  its  results  in  the 
*^&slation  of  the  territory  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  state  adopted  in  1848.  So  jealous  were 
^he  legislatures  of  the  territory,  of  banks  and  all  their  works,  that,  in  every  act  of  incorporation 
*or  any  purpose,  a  clause  was  inserted  to  the  effect  that  nothing  in  the  act  contained  should  be 
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taken  to  authorize  the  corporation  to  assume  or  exercise  any  banking  powers ;  and  this  proviso 
was  even  added  to  acts  incorporating  church  societies.  For  some  years  there  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  any  banking  business  done  in  the  territory ;  merchants  and  business  men  were  left 
to  their  own  devices  to  make  their  exchanges,  and  every  man  was  his  own  banker. 

In  the  year  1839  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  the  ."  Wisconsin  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 
Company,"  of  Milwaukee.  This  charter  conferred  on  the  corporation,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
powers  of  a  fire  and  marine  insurance  company,  the  privilege  of  receiving  deposits^  issuing  certifi^ 
cat^s  of  deposit  and  lending  money, —  and  wound  up  with  the  usual  prohibition  from  doing  a 
banking  business.  This  company  commenced  business  at  once  under  the  management  of  George 
Smith  as  president  and  Alexander  Mitchell  as  secretary.  The  receiving  deposits,  issuing  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  and  lending  money,  soon  outgrew  and  overshadowed  the  insurance  branch  of  the 
institution,  which,  accordingly  gradually  dried  up.  In  fact,  the  certificates  of  deposit  had  all  the 
appearance  of  ordinary  bank  notes,  and  served  the  purposes  of  an  excellent  currency,  being 
always  promptly  redeemed  in  coin  on  demand.  Gradually  these  issues  attained  a  great 
circulation  all  through  the  west,  as  the  people  gained  more  and  more  confidence  in  the  honesty 
and  ability  of  the  managers  ;  and  though  "  runs  '*  were  several  times  made,  yet  being  successfully 
met,  the  public  finally  settled  down  into  the  belief  that  these  bills  were  good  beyond  question,  so 
that  the  amount  in  circulation  at  one  time,  is  said,  on  good  authority,  to  have  been  over 
$2,000,000. 

As  the  general  government  required  specie  to  be  paid  for  all  lands  bought  of  it,  the  Wis- 
consin Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  company,  by  redemption  of  its  "  certificates  of  deposit,'* 
furnished  a  large  part  of  the  coin  needed  for  use  at  the  Milwaukee  land  office,  and  more  or  lesa 
for  purchases  at  land  offices  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  and  its  issues  were  of  course  much  in 
request  for  this  purpose.  For  many  years  this  institution  furnished  the  main  banking  facilities 
for  the  business  men  of  the  territory  and  young  state,  in  the  way  of  discounts  and  exchanges\ 
Its  right  to  carry  on  the  operations  it  was  engaged  in,  under  its  somewhat  dubious  and  incon- 
sistent charter,  was  often  questioned,  and,  in  1852,  under  the  administration  of  Governor  Farwell, 
some  steps  were  taken  to  test  the  matter ;  but  as  the  general  banking  law  had  then  been  passed 
by  the  lecjislature,  and  was  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  as  it  was  understood  that  the 
company  •  n-ild  organize  as  a  bank  under  the  law,  if  approved,  the  legal  proceedings  were  not 
pressed.  While  this  corporation  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  financial  histor}'  and  conin;er-. 
cial  development  of  Wisconsin,  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  available  statistics  as  to  the 
amount  of  business  transacted  by  it  before  it  became  merged  in  the  "Wisconsin  Marine  and 
Fire  Insurance  Company's  Bank.'* 

In  1847,  the  foundation  of  the  present  well-known  firm  of  Marshall  &  Ilsley  was  laid  by 
Samuel  Marshall,  who,  in  that  year,  opened  a  private  banking  office  in  Milwaukee,  and  was  joined 
in  1849  by  Charles  F.  Ilsley.  This  concern  has  always  held  a  prominent  position  among  the 
banking  institutions  of  our  state.  About  this  time,  at  Mineral  Point,  Washburn  &  Woodman 
(C.  C.  Washburn  and  Cyrus  Woodman)  engaged  in  private  banking,  as  a  part  of  their  business. 
After  some  years  they  were  succeeded  by  Wm.  T.  Henry,  who  still  continues  the  banking  office. 
Among  the  early  private  bankers  of  the  state  were  Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Oshkosh ;  Ulmann  and  Bell,  of 
Racine ;  and  T.  C.  Shove,  of  Manitowoc.  The  latter  still  continues  his  business,  while  that  of 
the  other  firms  has  1  een  wound  up  or  merged  in  organized  banks. 

In  1848,  Wisconsin  adopted  a  state  constitution.  This  constitution  prohibited  the  legislature 
from  incorporating  banks  and  from  conferring  banking  powers  on  any  corporation ;  but  provided 
the  question  of  "banks  or  no  banks  "  might  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors,  and,  if  the 
decision  should  be  in  favor  of  banks,  then  the  legislature  might  charter  banks  or  might  enact  a 
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general  banking  law,  but  no  snch  special  charter  or  general  banking  law  should  have  any  force 
until  submitted  to  the  electors  at  a  general  election,  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  votes  cast  on 
that  subject.  In  185 1,  the  legislature  submitted  this  question  to  the  people,  and  a  majority  of 
the  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  "  banks."  Accordingly  the  legislature,  in  1852,  made  a  general 
banking  law,  which  was  submitted  to  the  electors  in  November  of  that  year,  and  was  approved 
by  them.  This  law  was  very  similar  to  the  free  banking  law  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which 
had  then  been  in  force  about  fifteen  years,  and  was  generally  approved  in  that  state.  Our  law 
authorized  any  number  of  individuals  tp  form  a  corporate  association  for  banking  purposes,  and 
its  main  provisions  were  intended  to  provide  security  for  the  circulating  notes,  by  deposit  of  state 
and  United  States  stocks  or  bonds  with  the  state  treasurer,  so  that  the  bill  holders  should  sustain 
no  loss  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  banks.  Provision  was  made  for  a  bank  comptroller,  whose 
main  duty  it  was  to  see  that  countersigned  circulating  notes  were  issued  to  banks  only  in  proper 
amounts  for  the  securities  deposited,  and  upon  compliance  with  the  law,  and  that  the  banks  kept 
these  securities  good. 

The  first  bank  comptroller  was  James  S.  Baker,  who  was  appointed  by  Governor  Farwell. 
The  first  banks  organized  under  the  new  law  were  the  "  State  Bank,"  established  at  Madi- 
son by  Marshall  &  Ilsley,  and  the  "Wisconsin  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company's  Bank," 
established  at  Milwaukee  under  the  old  management  of  that  company.  These  banks  both  went 
into  operation  early  in  January,  1853,  and,  later  in  that  year,  the  "  State  Bank  of  Wisconsin  "  (now 
Milwaukee  National  Bank  of  Wisconsin),  and  the  "  Farmers'  and  Millers'  Bank  "  (now  First 
National  Bank  of  Milwaukee),  were  established,  followed  in  January,  1854,  by  the  "Bank  of  MiU 
waukee  "  (now  National  Exchange  Bank  of  Milwaukee).  From  this  time  forward  banks  were 
rapidly  established  at  different  points  through  the  state,  until  in  July,  1857,  they  numbered  sixty 
—  with  aggregate  capital,  $4,205,000;  deposits,  $3»92o,238;  and  circulation,  $2,231,829.  In 
October,  the  great  revulsion  and  panic  of  1857  came  on,  and  in  its  course  and  effects  tried  pretty 
severely  the  new  banks  in  Wisconsin.  Some  of  them  succumbed  to  the  pressure,  but  most  of 
them  stood  the  trial  well. 

The  great  source  of  loss  and  weakness  at  that  time  was  found  in  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
market  value  of  the  securities  deposited  to  protect  circulation,  which  were  mostly  state  bonds, 
and  largely  those  of  the  southern  states ;  so  that  this  security,  when  it  came  to  be  tried,  did  not 
prove  entirely  sufficient.  Another  fault  of  the  system,  or  of  the  practice  under  it,  was  developed 
at  this  time.  It  was  found  that  many  of  the  banks  had  been  set  up  without  actual  working  capi-» 
tal,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  circulating  notes,  and  were  located  at  distant  and  inaccessible 
points  in  what  was  then  the  great  northern  wilderness  of  the  state ;  so  that  it  was  expensive  and 
in  fact  impracticable  to  present  their  issues  for  redemption.  While  these  evils  and  their  rem-r 
edies  were  a  good  deal  discussed  among  bankers,  the  losses  and  inconveniences  to  the  people 
were  not  yet  great  enough  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  thorough  and  complete  measures  of  reform. 
The  effect  of  these  difficulties,  however,  was  to  bring  the  bankers  of  the  state  into  the  habit  of 
consulting  and  acting  together  in  cases  of  emergency,  the  first  bankers'  convention  having  been 
held  in  1857.  This  was  followed  by  others  from  time  to  time,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-r 
value  the  great  good  that  has  resulted,  at  several  important  crises  from  the  har.:  onious  and  con- 
servative action  of  the  bankers  of  our  state.  Partly,  at  least,  upon  their  recommendations  the 
legislature,  in  1858,  adopted  amendments  to  the  banking  law,  providing  that  no  bank  should  be 
located  in  a  township  containing  less  than  two  hundred  inhabitants  ;  and  that  the  comptroller 
should  not  issue  circulating  notes,  except  to  banks  doing  a  regular  discount  deposit  and  exchange 
business  in  some  inhabited  town,  village,  city,  or  where  the  ordinary  business  of  inhabited  towns, 
villages  and  cities  was  carried  on.     These  amendments  were  approved  by  the  people  at  the  fall 
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election  of  that  year. 

Banking  matters  now  ran  along  pretty  smoothly  until  the  election  in  i860,  of  the  republican 
presidential  ticket,  and  the  consequent  agitation  in  the  southern  states  threatening  civil  war,  the 
eflfects  of  which  were  speedily  felt;  first,  in  the  great  depreciation  of  the  bonds  of  the  southern 
states,  and  then  in  a  less  decline  in  those  of  the  northern  states.  At  this  time  (taking  the  state- 
ment of  July,  i860,)  the  number  of  banks  was  104,  with  aggregate  capital,  $6,547,000;  circula- 
tion, $4,o75»9i8;  deposits,  $3,230,252. 

During  the  winter  following,  there  was  a  great  deal  of. uneasiness  in  regard  to  our  state  cur- 
rency, and  CO  itinuous  demand  upon  our  banks  for  the  redemption  of  their  circulating  notes  in 
coin.  Many  banks  of  the  wild-cat  sort  failed  to  redeem  their  notes,  which  became  depreciated 
and  uncurrent;  and,  when  the  rebellion  came  to  a  head  by  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  thebanking 
interests  of  the  state  were  threatened  with  destruction  by  compulsory  winding  up  and  enforced 
sale  at  the  panic  prices  then  prevailing,  of  the  securities  deposited  to  secure  circulation.  Under 
these  circumstances,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1861,  the  legislature  passed  "  an  act  to  protect  the 
holders  of  the  circulating  notes  of  the  authorized  banks  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin."  As  the 
banking  law  could  not  be  amended  except  by  approval  of  the  electors,  by  vote  at  a  general 
election,  a  practical  suspension  of  specie  payment  had  to  be  effected  by  indirect  methods.  So 
this  act  first  directed  the  bank  comptroller  to  suspend  all  action  toward  banks  for  failing  to 
redeem  their  circulation.  Secondly,  it  prohibited  notaries  public  from  protesting  bills  of  banks 
until  Dec  i,  1861.  Thirdly,  it  gave  banks  until  that  date  to  answer  complaints  in  any  proceed- 
ing to  compel  specie  payment  of  circulating  notes.  This  same  legislature  also  amended  the 
banking  law,  to  cure  defects  that  had  been  developed  in  it.  These  amendments  were  intended 
to  facilitate  the  presentation  and  protest  of  circulating  notes,  and  the  winding  up  of  banks 
failing  to  redeem  them,  and  provided  that  the  bank  comptroller  should  not  issue  circulating  notes 
except  to  banks  having  actual  cash  capital ;  on  which  point  he  was  to  take  evidence  in  all  cases ; 
that  after  Dec.  i,  1861,  all  banks  of  the  state  should  redeem  their  issues  either  at  Madison  or 
Milwaukee,  and  no  bonds  or  stocks  should  be  received  as  security  for  circulation  except  those  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

Specie  payment  of  bank  bills  was  then  practically  suspended,  in  our  state,  from  April  17  to 
December  i,  1861,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  plain  practical  test  for  determining  which  were 
good,  and  which  not.  In  this  condition  of  things,  bankers  met  in  convention,  and,  after  discus- 
sion and  inquiry  as  to  the  condition  and  resources  of  the  different  banks,  put  forth  a  list  of  those 
whose  issues  were  to  be  considered  current  and  bankable.  But  things  grew  worse,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  list  contained  banks  that  would  never  be  able  to  redeem  their  circulation,  and 
the  issues  of  such  were  from  time  to  time  thrown  out  and  discredited  without  any  concert  of 
action,  so  that  the  uneasiness  of  people  in  regard  to  the  financial  situation  was  greatly  increased. 
The  bankers  finally  met,  gave  the  banks  another  sifting,  and  put  forth  a  list  of  seventy  banks, 
whose  circulating  notes  they  pledged  themselves  to  receive,  and  pay  out  as  current,  until  Decem- 
ber I.  There  had  been  so  many  changes  that  this  pledge  was  thought  necessary  to  allay  the 
apprehensions  of  the  public.  But  matters  still  grew  worse  instead  of  better.  Some  of  the 
banks  in  the  "  current "  list  closed  their  doors  to  their  depositors,  and  others  were  evidently 
unsound,  and  their  circulation  so  insufficiently  secured  as  to  make  it  certain  that  it  would  never 
be  redeemed.  There  was  more  or  less  sorting  of  the  currency,  both  by  banks  and  business  men, 
all  over  the  state,  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  the  best  and  pay  out  the  poorest.  In  this  state  of 
things,  some  of  the  Milwaukee  banks,  without  concert  of  action,  and  acting  under  the  apprehen- 
sion of  being  loaded  up  with  the  very  worst  of  the  currency,  which,  it  was  feared,  the  country 
banks  and  merchants  were  sorting  out  and  sending  to  Milwaukee,  revised  the  list  again,  and 
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threw  out  ten  of  the  seventy  banks  whose  issues  it  had  been  agreed  should  be  received  as 
•current.  Other  banks  and  bankers  were  compelled  to  take  the  same  course  to  protect  them- 
Bclves.  The  consequence  was  a  great  disturbance  of  the  public  mind,  and  violent  charges  of 
bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  banks,  which  culminated  in  the  bank  riots  of  June  24,  1861.  On 
that  day»  a  crowd  of  several  hundred  disorderly  people,  starting  out  most  probably  only  with  the 
idea  of  making  some  sort  of  demonstration  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  action  of  the  banks 
and  bankers  and  with  the  failure  to  keep  faith  with  the  public,  marched  through  the  streets  with 
a  band  of  music,  and  brought  up  at  the  corner  of  Michigan  and  East  Water  streets. 

The  banks  had  just  sufficient  notice  of  these  proceedings  to  enable  them  to  lock  up  their 
money  and  valuables  in  their  vaults,  before  the  storm  broke  upon  them.  The  mob  halted  at  the 
place  above  mentioned,  and  for  a  time  contented  themselves  with  hooting,  and  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  proceed  to  violence;  but,  after  a  little  while,  a  stone  was  thrown  through  the  windows 
x>f  the  Wisconsin  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company's  Bank,  situated  at  one  corner  of  the 
above  streets,  and  volleys  of  stones  soon  followed,  not  only  against  that  bank,  but  also  against 
the  State  Bank  of  Wisconsin,  situated  on  the  opposite  corner.  The  windows  of  both  these 
institutions  and  of  the  offices  in  the  basements  under  them  were  effectually  demolished. 
The  mob  then  made  a  rush  into  these  banks  and  offices,  and  completely  gutted  them,  offering 
more  or  less  violence  to  the  inmates,  though  no  person  was  seriously  hurt.  The  broken  furni- 
ture of  the  offices  under  the  State  Bank  of  Wisconsin  was  piled  up,  and  the  torch  was  applied 
by  some  of  the  rioters,  while  others  were  busy  in  endeavoring  to  break  into  the  safes  of  the  offices 
and  the  vaults  of  the  banks.  The  debris  of  the  furniture  in  the  office  of  the  Wisconsin  Marine 
and  Fire  Insurance  ('ompany's  Bank,  was  also  set  on  fire,  and  it  was  plain  that  if  the  mob  was 
not  immediately  checked,  the  city  would  be  given  up  to  conflagration  and  pillage  —  the  worst 
elements,  as  is  always  the  case  with  mobs,  having  assumed  the  leadership.  Just  at  that  juncture, 
the  Milwaukee  zouaves,  a  small  military  company,  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  with  the  help  of 
the  firemen  who  had  been  called  out,  the  mob  was  put  to  flight,  and  the  incipient  fire  was  extiA^ 
guished. 

The  damage  so  far  done  was  not  great  in  amount,  and  the  danger  for  the  moment  was  over ; 
but  the  situation  was  still  grave,  as  the  city  was  full  of  threats,  disturbance  and  apprehension. 
By  the  prompt  action  of  the  authorities,  a  number  of  companies  of  volunteers  were  brought  from 
different  places  in  the  state,  order  was  preserved,  and,  after  muttering  for  three  or  four  days,  the 
Btorm  died  away.  The  effect  of  that  disturbance  and  alarm  was,  however,  to  bring  home  to  the 
bankers  and  business  men  the  conviction  that  effectual  measures  must  be  taken  to  settle  our 
state  currency  matters  on  a  sound  and  permanent  basis,  and  that  the  issues  of  all  banks  that 
could  not  be  put  in  shape  to  meet  specie  payment  in  December,  must  be  retired  from  circulation 
and  be  got  out  of  the  way.  A  meeting  of  the  bankers  was  held;  also  of  the  merchants*  association 
of  Milwaukee,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  raise  $100,000,  by  these  two  bodies,  to  be  used  in 
assisting  weak  and  crippled  banks  in  securing  or  retiring  their  circulation.  The  bankers 
appointed  a  committee  to  take  the  matter  in  charge. 

It  happened  that  just  at  this  time  Governor  Randall  and  State  Treasurer  Hastings  returned 
from  New  York  City,  where  they  had  been  making  unsuccessful  efforts  to  dispose  of  $800,000  of 
Wisconsin  war  bonds,  which  had  been  issued  to  raise  funds  to  fit  out  Wisconsin  volunteers. 

Our  state  had  never  had  any  bonds  on  the  eastern  market.  For  other  reasons,  our 
credit  was  not  high  in  New  York,  and  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  dispose  of  these  bonds  for 
over  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  state  officers  conferred  with  the  bankers  to  see  what  could 
be  done  at  home ;  and  it  was  finally  arranged  that  the  bankers'  committee  should  undertake  to 
get  the  state  banks  to  dispose  of  their  southern  and  other  depreciated  state  bonds  on  deposit  to 
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secure  circulation,  for  what  they  would  bring  in  coin,  in  New  York,  and  replace  these  bonds  with 
those  of  our  own  state,.which  were  to  be  taken  by  our  banks  nominally  at  par  —  seventy  percent, 
being  paid  in  cash,  and  the  different  banks  purchasing  bonds,  giving  their  individual  obligation 
for  the  thirty  per  cent,  balance,  to  be  paid  in  semi-annual  installments,  with  an  agreement  that  the 
state  should  deduct  these  installments  from  the  interest  so  long  as  these  bonds  should  remain  on 
deposit  with  the  state.  By  the  terms  of  the  law,  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  had  to 
be  paid  in  coin.  The  bankers*  committee  went  to  work,  and  with  some  labor  and  difficulty 
induced  most  of  the  banks  to  sell  their  southern  securities  at  the  existing  low  prices  in  New 
York,  and  thus  produce  the  coin  required  to  pay  for  our  state  bonds.  From  the  funds  provided 
by  the  merchants  and  bankers,  they  assisted  many  of  the  weaker  banks  to  make  good  their 
securities  with  the  banking  department  of  the  state.  By  the  19th  of  July,  six  of  the  ten  rejected 
banks  that  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  riot,  were  made  good,  and  restored  to  the  list.  The 
other  four  were  wound  up,  and  their  issues  redeemed  at  par,  and,  before  the  last  of  August,  the 
value  of  ^the  securities  of  all  the  banks  on  the  current  list  were  brought  up  to  their  circulation^ 
as  shown  by  the  comptroller's  report. 

Wisconsin  currency  at  the  time  of  the  bank  riot  was  at  a  discount  of  about  15  per  cent.,  aa 
compared  with  gold  or  New  York  exchange.  At  the  middle  of  July  the  discount  was  10  to  12 
per  cent.,  and  early  in  August  it  fell  to  5  per  cent.  The  bankers'  coihmittee  continued  their 
work  in  preparation  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  on  December  i.  While  the  securitiea 
for  the  bank  circulation  had  been  made  good,  it  was,  nevertheless,  evident  that  many  of  the 
banks  on  the  current  list  would  not  be  equal  to  the  continued  redemption  of  their  bills  in  specie^ 
and  that  they  would  have  to  be  wound  up  and  got  out  of  the  way  in  season.  Authority  was  got 
from  such  institutions,  as  fast  as  possible,  for  the  bankers'  committee  to  retire  their  circulation 
and  sell  their  securities.  The  Milwaukee  banks  and  bankers  took  upon  themselves  the  great 
burden  of  this  business,  having  arranged  among  themselves  to  sort  out  and  withhold  from  cir« 
culation  the  bills  of  these  banks, —  distributing  the  load  among  themselves  in  certain  defined 
proportions.  Instead  of  paying  out  these  doubted  bills,  the  different  banks  brought  to  thebank« 
ers'  committee  such  amounts  as  they  accumulated  from  time  to  time,  and  received  from  the 
committee  certificates  of  deposit  bearing  seven  per  cent,  interest,  and  these  bills  were  locked  up 
by  the  committee  until  the  securities  for  these  notes  could  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  realized. 
Over  $400,000  of  this  sort  of  paper  was  locked  up  by  the  committee  at  one  time ;  but  it  was  all 
converted  into  cash,  and,  when  the  first  of  December  came,  the  remaining  banks  of  this  state 
were  ready  to  redeem  their  issues  in  gold  or  its  equivalent,  and  so  continued  to  redeem  until  the 
issue  of  the  legal-tender  notes  and  the  general  suspension  of  specie  payment  in  the  United 
States. 

In  July,   i86i,   the  number  of  our  banks  was   107,  with  capital,  $4,607,000;  circulation^ 

$2,3i7»907 ;  deposits,  $3,265,069. 

By  the  contraction  incident  to  the  preparations  for  redemption  in  specie,  the  amount  of  cur- 
rent Wisconsin  bank  notes  outstanding  December  i,  1861,  was  reduced  to  about  $1,500,000. 
When  that  day  came,  there  was  quite  a  disposition  manifested  to  convert  Wisconsin  currency 
into  coin,  and  a  sharp  financial  pinch  was  felt  for  a  few  days ;  but  as  the  public  became  satisfied 
that  the  banks  were  prepared  to  meet  the  demand,  the  call  for  redemption  rapidly  fell  off,  and 
the  banks  soon  began  to  expand  their  circulation,  which  was  now  current  and  in  good  demand 
all  through  the  northwestern  states.  The  amount  saved  to  all  the  interests  of  our  state,  by  this 
successful  effort  to  save  our  banking  system  from  destruction,  is  beyond  computation.  From 
this  time  our  banks  ran  along  quietly  until  prohibitory  taxation  by  act  of  congress  drove  the  bills 
of  state  banks  out  of  circulation. 
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The  national  banking  law  was  passed  in  1863,  and  a  few  banks  were  soon  organized  under 
it  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country.  The  first  in  Wisconsin  was  formed  by  the  re-organization  of 
the  Farmers*  and  Millers'  Bank,  in  August,  1863,  as  the  First  National  Bank  of  Milwaukee,, 
with  Edward  D.  Holton  as  president,  and  H.  H.  Camp,  cashier.  The  growth  of  the  new  system, 
however,  was  not  very  rapid ;  the  state  banks  were  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges,  of 
the  national  banking  act,  and  the  central  authorities  concluded  to  compel  them  to  come  in ;.  so» 
facilities  were  offered  for  their  re-organization  as  national  banks,  and  then  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent, 
was  laid  upon  the  issues  of  the  state  banks.  This  tax  was  imposed  by  act  of  March,  1865,  and 
at  once  caused  a  commotion  in  our  state.  In  July,  1864,  the  number  of  Wisconsin  state  banks 
was  sixty-six,  with  capital  $3,147,000,  circulation  $2,461,728,  deposits  $5,483,205,  and  these 
figures  were  probably  not  very  different  in  the  spring  of  1865.  The  securities  for  the  circulating, 
notes  were  in  great  part  the  bonds  of  our  own  state,  which,  while  known  by  our  crwn  people  to* 
be  good  beyond  question,  had  never  been  on  the  general  markets  of  the  country  so  as  to  be  cur- 
rently known  there ;  and  it  was  feared  that  in  the  hurried  retirement  of  our  circulation  these 
bonds  would  be  sacrificed,  the  currency  depreciated,  and  great  loss  brought  upon  our  banks  and 
people.  There  was  some  excitement,  and  a  general  call  for  the  redemption  of  our  state  circula- 
tion, but  the  banks  mostly  met  the  run  well,  and  our  people  were  disposed  to  stand  by  our  owtt 
state  bonds. 

In  April,  1861,  the  legislature  passed  laws,  calling  in  the  mortgage  loans  of  the  school  fund, 
and  directing  its  investment  in  these  securities.  The  state  treasurer  was  required  to  receive 
Wisconsin  bank  notes,  not  only  for  taxes  and  debts  due  the  state,  but  also  on  deposit,  and  to- 
issue  certificates  for  such  deposits  bearing  seven  per  cent,  interest.  By  these  and  like  means- 
the  threatened  panic  was  stopped ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  Wisconsin  state  currency 
was  nearly  all  withdrawn  from  circulation.  In  July,  1865,  the  number  of  state  banks  was 
twenty-six,  with  capital  $1,087,000,  circulation  $192,323,  deposits  $2,284,210.  Under  the 
pressure  put  on  by  congress,  the  organization  of  national  banks,  and  especially  the  re-organiza-- 
tion  of  state  banks,  under  the  national  system,  was  proceeding  rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  nearly 
every  town  in  our  own  state  of  much  size  or  importance  was  provided  with  one  or  inore  of  these^ 
institutions. 

In  the  great  panic  of  1873,  all  the  Wisconsin  banks,  both  state  and  national  (in  common 
with  those  of  the  whole  country),  were  severely  tried;  but  the  failures  were  few  and  unimpor- 
tant ;  and  Wisconsin  went  through  that  ordeal  with  less  loss  and  disturbance  than  almost  any^ 
other  state. 

We  have  seen  that  the  history  of  banking  in  Wisconsin  covers  a  stormy  period,  in  which, 
great  disturbances  and  panics  have  occurred  at  intervals  of  a  few  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that* 
a  more  peaceful  epoch  will  succeed,  but  permanent  quiet  and  prosperity  can  not  rationally  be 
expected  in  the  present  unsettled  condition  of  our  currency,  nor  until  we  have  gone  through  the 
temporary  stringency  incidental  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payment. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  the  number  of  national 
banks  in  Wisconsin  in  November,  1876,  was  forty,  with  capital  $3,400,000,  deposits  $7,145,360,, 
circulation  $2,072,869.  ^ 

At  this  time  (July,  1877)  ^^c  number  of  state  banks  is  twenty-six,  with  capital  $1,288,231^ 
deposits  $6,662,973.  Their  circulation  is,  of  course,  merely  nominal,  though  there  is  no  legal 
obstacle  to  their  issuing  circulating  notes,  except  the  tax  imposed  by  congress. 
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By  Hon.  H.  H.  GILES. 

The  material  philosophy  of  a  people  has  to  do  with  the  practical  and  useful.  It  sees  in 
iron,  coal,  cotton,  wool,  grain  and  the  trees  of  the  forest,  the  elements  of  personal  comfort  and 
sources  of  material  greatness,  and  is  applied  to  their  development,  production  and  fabrication  for 
purposes  of  exchange,  interchange  and  sale.  The  early  immigrants  to  Wisconsin  territory  found 
a  land  teeming  with  unsurpassed  natural  advantages ;  prairies,  timber,  water  and  minerals,  invit- 
ing the  farmer,  miner  and  lumberman,  to  come  and  build  houses,  furnaces,  mills  and  factories. 
The  first  settlers  were  a  food-producing  people.  The  prairies  and  openings  were  ready  for  the 
plow.  The  ease  with  which  farms  were  brought  under  cultivation,  readily  enabled  the  pioneer 
to  supply  the  food  necessary  for  himself  and  family,  while  a  surplus  was  often  produced  in  a  few 
months.  The  hardships  so  often  encountered  in  the  settlement  of  a  new  country,  where  forests 
must  be  felled  and  stumps  removed  to  prepare  the  soil  for  tillage,  were  scarcely  known,  or  greatly 
mitigated.      / 

During  the  decade  from  1835  to  1845,  so  great  were  the  demands  for  the  products  of  the 
soil,  created  by  the  tide  of  emigration,  that  the  settlers  found  a  home  market  for  all  their  surplus 
products,  and  so  easily  were  crops  grown  that,  within  a  very  brief  time  after  the  first  emigration, 
but  little  was  required  from  abroad.  The  commerce  of  the  country  was  carried  on  by  the 
•exchange  of  products.  The  settlers  (they  could  scarcely,  be  called  farmers)  would  exchange 
their  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  pork  for  the  goods j  wares  and  fabrics  of  the  village  merchant.  It 
was  an  age  of  barter ;  but  they  looked  at  the  capabilities  of  the  land  they  had  come  to  possess, 
and,  with  firm  faith,  saw  bright  promises  of  better  days  in  the  building  up  of  a  great  state. 

It  is  not  designed  to  trace  with  minuteness  the  history  of  Wisconsin  through  the  growth  of 
its  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests.  To  do  it  justice  would  require  a  volume.  The 
aim  of  this  article  will  be  to  present  a  concise  view  of  its  present  status.  Allusion  will  only  be 
incidentally  made  to  stages  of  growth  and  progress  by  which  it  has  been  reached. 

Few  states  in  the  Union  possess  within  their  borders  so  many,  and  in  such  abundance, 
elements  that  contribute  to  the  material  prosperity  of  a  ^people.  Its  soil  of  unsurpassed 
fertility ;  its  inexhaustible  mines  of  lead,  copper,  zinc  and  iron ;  its  almost  boundless  forests ; 
its  water-powers,  sufficient  to  drive  the  machinery  of  the  world ;  its  long  lines  of  lake  shore  on 
two  sides,  and  the  "  Father  of  waters  "  on  another, — need  but  enterprise,  energy  and  capital  to 
utilize  them  in  building  an  empire  of  wealth,  where  the  hum  of  variedjndustries  shall  be  heard 
in  the  music  of  the  sickle,  the  loom  and  the  anvil. 

The  growth  of  manufacturing  industries  was  slow  during  the  first  twenty-§ve  years  of  our 
history.  The  early  settlers  were  poor.  Frequently  the  land  they  tilled  was  pledged  to  obtain 
means  to  pay  for  it.  Capitalists  obtained  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  use 
of  their  money.  Indeed,  it  was  the  rule,  under  the  free-trade  ideas  of  the  money-lenders  for 
them  to  play  the  Shylock.  While  investments  in  bonds  and  mortgages  were  so  profitable,  few 
were  ready  to  improve  the  natural  advantages  the  country  presented  for  building  factories  and 
work-shops. 
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For  many  years,  quite  all  the  implements  used  in  farming  were  brought  from  outside  the 
state.  While  this  is  the  case  at  present  to  some  extent  with  the  more  cumbersome  farm 
machinery,  quite  a  proportion  of  that  and  most  of  the  simpler  and  lighter  implements  are  made 
at  home,  while  much  farm  machinery  is  now  manufactured  for  export  to  other  states. 

Furs. 

The  northwest  was  visited  and  explored  by  French  voyageurs  and  missionaries  from  Canada: 
at  an  early  day.  The  object  of  the  former  was  trading  and  gain.  The  Jesuits,  ever  zealous  in 
the  propagation  of  their  religion,  went  forth  into  the  unknown  wilderness  to  convert  the  natives 
to  their  faith.  As  early  as  1624,  they  were  operating  about  Lake  Huron  and  Mackinaw.  Father 
Menard  it  is  related,  was  with  the  Indians  on  Lake  Superior  as  early  as  1661.  The  early 
explorers  were  of  two  classes,  and  were  stimulated  by  two  widely  different  motives  —  the  voyag- 
eurs^ by  the  love  of  gain,  and  the  missionaries,  by  their  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  their  faith. 
Previous  to  1679,  a  considerable  trade  in  furs  had  sprung  up  with  Indian  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mackinaw  and  the  northern  part  of  "  Ouisconsin."  In  that  year  more  than  two  hundred  canoes, 
laden  with  furs,  passed  Mackinaw,  bound  for  Montreal.  The  whole  commerce  of  this  vast  region 
then  traversed,  was  carried  on  with  birch-bark  canoes.  The  French  used  them  m  traversing 
wilds  —  otherwise  inaccessible  by  reason  of  floods  of  water  at  one  season,  and  ice  and  snow  at 
another  —  also  lakes  and  morasses  which  interrupted  land  journeys,  and  rapids  and  cataracts 
that  cut  off  communication  by  water.  This  little  vessel  enabled  them  to  overcome  all  difficulties. 
Being  buoyant,  it  rode  the  waves,  although  heavily  freighted,  and,  of  light  draft,  it  permitted  the 
traversing  of  small  streams.  Its  weight  was  so  light  that  it  could  be  easily  carried  from  one 
stream  to  another,  and  around  rapids  and  other  obstructions.  With  this  little  vessel,  the  fur 
trade  of  the  northwest  was  carried  on,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  a  vast  continent  explored!. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  commercial  enterprise,  the  French  traders  penetrated  the  recesses  ot  the 
immense  forests  whose  streams  were  the  home  of  the  beaver,  the  otter  and  the  mink,  and  in 
whose  depths  were  found  the  martin,  sable,  ermine,  and  other  fur-bearing  animals.  A  vast  trade 
in  furs  sprung  up,  and  was  carried  on  by  different  agents,  under  authority  of  the  French 
government. 

When  the  military  possession  of  the  northwestern  domain  passed  from  the  government  of 
France  to  that  of  Great  Britain  in  1760,  the  relationship  of  the  fur  trade  to  the  government 
changed.  The  government  of  France  had  controlled  the  traffic,  and  made  it  a  means  of  strength- 
ening  its  hold  upon  the  country  it  possessed.  The  policy  of  Great  Britain  was,  to  charter 
companies,  and  grant  them  exclusive  privileges.  The  Hudson  bay  company  had  grown  rich  and 
powerful  between  1670  and  1760.  Its  success  had  excited  the  cupidity  of  capitalists,  and  rival 
organizations  were  formed.  The  business  of  the  company  had  been  done  at  their  trading-stations 
—  the  natives  bringing  in  their  furs  for  exchange  and  barter.  Other  companies  sent  their 
voyageurs  into  every  nook  and  comer  to  traffic  with  the  trappers,  and  even  to  catch  the  fur-bear- 
ing animals  themselves.  In  the  progress  of  time,  private  parties  engaged  in  trapping  and  dealing 
in  furs,  and,  under  the  competition  created,  the  business  became  less  profitable.  In  i8i5* 
congress  passed  an  act  prohibiting  foreigners  from  dealing  in  furs  in  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  its  territories.  This  action  was  obtained  through  the  influence  of  John  Jacob  Astor.  Mr. 
Astor  organized  the  American  fur  company  in  1809,  and  afterward,  in  connection  with  the  North- 
west company,  bought  out  the  Mackinaw  company,  and  the  two  were  merged  in  the  S9Uthwest 
company.  The  association  was  suspended  by  the  war  of  181 2.  The  American  re-entered  the 
field  in  1816.  The  fur  trade  is  still  an  important  branch  of  traffic  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  and,  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  employs  a  large  number  of  men. 
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Lead  and  Zinc. 

In  1824,  the  lead  ore  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Wisconsin  began  to  attract  attention. 
From  1826  to  1830,  there  was  a  great  rush  of  miners  to  this  region,  somewhat  like  the  Pike's 
Peak  excitement  at  a  later  date.  The  lead-producing  region  of  Wisconsin  covers  an  area  of 
about  2,200  square  miles,  and  embraces  parts  of  Grant,  Iowa  and  La  Fayette  counties.  Between 
1829  and  1839,  the  production  of  lead  increased  from  5,000  to  10,000  tons.  After  the  latter 
year  it  rose  rapidly,  and  attained  its  maximum  in  1845,  when  it  reached  nearly  25,000  tons. 
.Since  that  time  the  production  has  decreased,  although  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  zinc  abound  in  great  quantities  with  the  lead  of  southwest 
Wisconsin.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  working  this  class  of  ores,  it  was  formerly  allowed  to 
accumulate  about  the  mouths  of  the  mines.  Within  a  few  years  past,  metallurgic  processes 
have  been  so  greatly  improved,  that  the  zinc  ores  have  been  largely  utilized.  At  La  Salle,  in  the 
state  of  Illinois,  there  are  three  establishments  for  smelting  zinc  ores.  There  is  also  one  at  Peru, 
111.  To  smelt  zinc  ores  economically,  they  are  taken  where  cheap  fuel  is  available.  Hence,  the 
location  of  these  works  in  the  vicinity  of  coal  mines.  The  works  mentioned  made  in  1875, 
from  ores  mostly  taken  from  Wisconsin,  7,510  tons  of  zinc.  These  metals  are,  therefore,  impor- 
tant elements  in  the  commerce  of  Wisconsin. 


Iron. 

The  iron  ores  of  Wisconsin  occur  in  immense  beds  in  several  localities,  and  are  destined  to 
prove  of  great  value.  From  their  product  in  1863,  there  were  3,735  tons  of  pig  iron  received  at 
Milwaukee;  in  1865,  4,785  tons;  in  1868,  10,890  tons.  Of  the  latter  amount,  4,648  tons  were 
from  the  iron  mines  at  Mayville.  There  were  shipped  from  Milwaukee,  in  1868,  6,361  tons  of 
pig  iron.  There  were  also  received  2,500  tons  of  ore  from  the  Dodge  county  ore  beds.  During 
1869,  the  ore  beds  at  Iron  Ridge  were  developed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  two  large  blast 
furnaces  constructed  in  Milwaukee,  at  which  place  there  were  4,695  tons  of  ore  received,  and 
2,059  tons  were  shipped  to  Chicago  and  Wyandotte.  In  1870,  112,060  tons  of  iron  ore  were 
received  at  Milwaukee,  95,000  tons  of  which  were  from  Iron  Ridge,  and  17,060  tons  from  Esca- 
naba  and  Marquette,  in  Michigan.  The  total  product  of  the  mines  at  Iron  Ridge  in  1871  was 
82,284  tons.  The  Milwaukee  iron  company  received  by  lake,  in  the  same  year,  28,094  tons  of 
Marquette  iron  ore  to  mix  with  the  former  in  making  railroad  iron.  In  1872,  there  were  receivea 
from  Iron  Ridge  85,245  tons  of  ore,  and  5,620  tons  of  pig  iron.  Much  of  the  metal  made  by  the 
W^isconsin  iron  company  in  1872  was  shipped  to  St.  Ix)uis,  to  mix  with  the  iron  made  from 
Missouri  ore. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  Wisconsin,  for  1872, 1873  and  1874, 
in  tons : 


Furnaces. 

Milwaukee  Iron  Company,  Milwaukee. 
Minerva  Furnace  Company,  Milwaukee 
Wisconsin  Iron  Company,  Iron  Ridge - 
Northwestern   Iron  Company,  Mayville 

Appleton  Iron  Company,  Appleton 

Green  Bay  Iron  Company,  Green  Bay- 

National  Iron  Company,  Depere 

Fox  River  Iron  Company,  W.  Depere . 
Ironton  Furnace,  Sauk  county 


1872. 


21,818 

3.350 

5.033 
4,888 
6,910 

3.420 
5,600 
1,780 

52.797 


1873. 


29,326 
5.822 

4.155 

4.137 
8,044 

6,141 

7.999 
6.832 

1.528 
73.980 


1874. 


33.000 

3.306 
3.000 
6,500 
6.000 
6,500 
7.000 
1.300 
66.600 
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The  Milwaukee  iron  company,  during  the  year  1872,  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  mer- 
chant iron  —  it  having  been  demonstrated  that  the  raw  material  could  be  reduced  there  cheaper 
than  elsewhere.  The  Minerva  furnace  company  built  also  during  the  same  year  one  of  the 
most  compact  and  complete  iron  furnaces  to  be  found  any  where  in  the  country.  During  the 
year  1873,  the  iron,  with  most  other  material  interests,  became  seriously  prostrated,  so  that  the 
total  receipts  of  ore  in  Milwaukee  in  1874  amounted  to  only  31,993  tons,  against  69,418  in  1873, 
and  85,245  tQns  in  1872.  There  were  made  in  Milwaukee  in  1874,  29,680  tons  of  railroad  iron. 
In  1875,  58,868  tons  of  ore  were  received  at  Milwaukee,  showing  a  revival  of  the  trade  in  an 
increase  of  19,786  tons  over  the  previous  year.  The  operation  of  the  works  at  Bay  View  having 
suspended,  the  receipts  of  ore  in  1876,  at  Milwaukee,  were  less  than  during  any  year  since  1869, 
being  only  31,119  tons,  of  which  amount  only  5,488  tons  were  from  Iron  Ridge,  and  the  total 
shipments  were  only  498  tons. 

Lumber. 

The  business  of  lumbering  holds  an  important  rank  in  the  commerce  of  the  state.  For 
many  years  the  ceaseless  hum  of  the  saw  and  the  stroke  of  the  ax  have  been  heard  in  all  our 
great  forests.  The  northern  portion  of  the  state  is  characterized  by  evergreen  trees,  principally 
pine ;  the  southern,  by  hard-woods.  There  are  exceptional  localities,  but  this  is  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  general  distribution.  I  think  that,  geologically  speaking,  the  evergreens  belong  to 
the  primitive  and  sandstone  regions,  and  the  hard  wood  to  the  limestone  and  clay  formations. 
Northern  Wisconsin,  so  called,  embraces  that  portion  of  the  state  north  of  forty-five  degrees, 
and  possesses  nearly  all  the  valuable  pine  forests.  The  most  thoroughly  developed  portion  of 
this  region  is  that  lying  along  the  streams  entering  into  Green  bay  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  border- 
ing on  the  Wisconsin  river  and  other  streams  entering  into  the  Mississippi.  Most  of  the  pine  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  streams  has  been  cut  off  well  toward  their  sources ;  still,  there 
are  vast  tracts  covered  with  dense  forests,  not  accessible  from  streams  suitable  for  log-driving 
purposes.  The  building  of  railroads  into  these  forests  will  alone  give  a  market  value  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  pine  timber  there  growing.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  this  is  so,  for  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption,  but  a  few  years  will  elapse  before  these  noble  forests  will  be  totally  destroyed. 
Most  of  the  lumber  manufactured  on  the  rivers  was  formerly  taken  to  a  market  by  being  floated 
down  the  streams  in  rafts.  Now,  the  railroads  are  transporting  large  quantities,  taking  it  directly 
from  the  mills  and  unloading  it  at  interior  points  in  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  some  of  it 
in  eastern  cities.  From  five  to  eight  thousand  men  are  employed  in  the  pineries  in  felling  the 
trees,  sawing  them  into  logs  of  suitable  length,  and  hauling  them  to  the  mills  and  streams  during 
every  winter  in  times  of  fair  prices  and  favorable  seasons.  The  amount  of  lumber  sawed  in 
i860,  as  carefully  estimated,  was  355*055,155  feet.  The  amount  of  shingles  made  was  2,272,061, 
and  no  account  was  made  of  the  immense  number  of  logs  floated  out  of  the  state,  for  manufac- 
ture into  lumber  elsewhere.  The  amount  of  logs  cut  in  the  winter  of  1873  and  1874  was 
987,000,000  feet.  In  1876  and  1877  the  Black  river  furnished  188,344,464  feet.  The  Chippewa, 
90,000,000;  the  Red  Cedar,  57,000,000.  There  passed  through  Beef  Slough  129,384,000  feet  of 
logs.  Hon.  A.  H.  Eaton,  for  fourteen  years  receiver  of  the  United  States  land  office  at  Stevens 
Point,  estimated  the  acreage  of  pine  lands  in  his  district  at  2,000,000,  and,  taking  his  own  district 
as  the  basis,  he  estimated  the  whole  state  at  8,000,000  acres.  Reckoning  this  at  5,000  feet  to  the 
acre,  the  aggregate  pine  timber  of  the  state  would  be  40,000,000,000  feet.  The  log  product 
annually  amounts  to  an  immense  sum.  In  1876,  1,172,611,823  feet  were  cut.  This  is  about  the 
average  annual  draft  that  is  made  on  the  pine  lands.     There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  for  the 
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wholesale  destruction  of  our  pine  forests,  except  the  one  alluded  to,  the  difficulty  of  transj^orta- 
tion,  and  this  will  probably  save  a  portion  of  them  for  a  long  time  in  the  future.  At  the  rate  of 
consumption  for  twenty  years  past,  we  can  estimate  that  fifty  years  would  see  northern  Wiscon- 
sin denuded  of  its  pine  forests;  but  our  lumber  product  has  reached  its  maximum,  and  will 
probably  decrease  in  the  coming  years  as  the  distance  to  be  hauled  to  navigable  streams 
increases.  In  the  mean  time  lumber,  shingles  and  lath  will  form  an  important  factor  in  our 
commerce,  both  state  and  inter-state,  and  will  contribute  millions  to  the  wealth  of  our  citizens. 

Grain.- 

Up  to  1 841,  no  grain  was  exported  from  Wisconsin  to  be  used  as  food;  but,  from  the  time 
of  its  first  settlement  in  1836  to  1840,  the  supply  of  bread  stufi*s  from  abroad,  upon  which  the 
people  depended,  was  gradually  diminished  by  the  substitution  of  home  products.  In  the  winter 
of  1840  and  1 84 1,  E.  D.  Hoi  ton,  of  Milwaukee,  purchased  a  small  cargo  of  wheat  (about  4,000 
bushels),  and  in  the  spring  of  1841,  shipped  it  to  Buffalo.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  traffic 
that  has  grown  to  immense  proportions,  and,  since  that  time,  wheat  has  formed  the  basis  of  the 
commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  state,  until  the  city  of  Milwaukee  has  become  the  greatest 
primary  wheat  mart  of  the  world. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  flour  and  grain,  from  Milwaukee  for  thirty-two  years^ 
commencing  in  1845 : 


YEARS. 


FLOUR, 

bbls. 


WHEAT, 

bus. 


CORN, 

bus. 


OATS, 

bus. 


BARLEY, 

bus. 


RYE, 

bus. 


1845 
1846 

1847 
1848 

1849 
1850 
185I 
1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 
1856 

1857 
1858 

1859 
i860 
I86I 
1862 
1863 
1864 

1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
187I 
1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 
1876 


7.550 

15.756 

34.840 

92,732 

136,657 

100,017 

51,889 

92.995 

104.055 

145.03a 

181,568 

188,455 

228.442 

298,668 

282,956 

457.343 
674.474 
711.405 
603.525 

414.833 
567.576 
720.365 
921,663 

1.017,598 
1,220.058 
1,225.941 
1,2x1,427 
1,232.036 
l,8oe,200 
2,217.579 
2.163.346 
2,654,028 


95i5io 

213,448 
598^11 
602,474 
1,136,023 
297,570 
317,285 
564,404 

956,703 
1,809,452 
2,641.746 
2,761.976 
2,581.311 
3.994.213 

4.732.957 
7.568,608 

13.300.495 

14.915.680 

12,837,620 

8.992,479 

10.479.777 
11.634.749 

9.598.45a 

9.867,029 

14,272,799 

16,127,838 

13.409.467 
11.570.565 
24.994.266 
22.255,380 
22,681.020 
16,804,394 


2,500 

5.000 

13.828 

2,220 

270 

164,908 

112,132 

218 

472 

43.958 

41.364 
37.204 

1.485 

9,489 

88,989 

140,786 

71.203 

480,408 

266,249 

342.717 
93.806 

103,173 

419.133 

1.557.953 
197.920 

556.563 
226,895 

96.908 


4.000 
2,100 
7,892 

363.841 
131,716 

404.999 

13.833 

5,433 

2.775 
562,067 

299.002 

64,682 

1,200 

79,094 
831,600 
811,634 

326,472 

1.636. 595 

622,469 

536.539 
351.768 

210.187 

772,929 

1.323.234 

990.525 
726,035 

1,160,450 

1.377.560 


15,000 
15,270 
103.840 
322,261 
291,890 
339.338 

63.379 
10,398 

800 

63.178 
53.216 
28.056 
5,220 
44,800 

133.449 
23.479 
29.597 
18.988 
30,822 

95,036 
120,662 

469.325 

576.453 

931.725 
688.455 

464.837 

867,970 

1,235.481 


54,69a 
80,365 

113.443 
20,030 


5.378 

11,577 

9.735 
29,810 

126.301 

84.047 

18.210 

51.444 

255.329 
106,795 

91.443 
78.035 

62,494 

208,896 

209,751 

255,928 

79.879 

98.92a 

220,964 
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Up  to  1856,  the  shipments  were  almost  wholly  of  Wisconsin  products  ;  but  with  the  complex 
tion  of  lines  of  railroad  from  Milwaukee  to  the  Mississippi  river,  the  commerce  of  Wisconsin 
became  so  interwoven  with  that  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  that  the  data  furnished  by  the  transpor- 
tation companies,  give  us  no  definite  figures  relating  to  the  products  of  our  own  state. 

Dairy  Products. 

Wisconsin  is  becoming  largely  interested  in  the  dairy  business.  Its  numerous  springs, 
streams,  and  natural  adaptability  to  grass,  make  it  a  fine  grazing  country,  and  stock  thrives 
remarkably  well.  Within  a  few  years,  cheese-factories  have  become  numerous,  and  their  owners 
are  meeting  with  excellent  success.  Wisconsin  cheese  is  bringing  the  highest  price  in  the  markets, 
and  much  of  it  is  shipped  to  England.  Butter  is  also  made  of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  exten- 
sively exported.  At  the  rate  of  progress  made  during  the  last  few  years,  Wisconsin  will  soon 
take  rank  with  the  leading  cheese  and  butter  producing  states.  The  counties  most  largely  inter-t 
ested  in  dairying,  are  fcenosha,  Walworth,  Racine,  Rock,  Green,  Waukesha,  Winnebago,  Sheboy-^ 
gan,  Jefferson  and  Dodge.  According  to  estimates  by  experienced  dairymen,  the  manufacture 
of  butter  was  22,473,000  pounds  in  1870;  50,130,000  in  1876;  of  cheese,  1,591,000  pounds  in 
1870,  as  against  17,000,000  in  1876,  which  will  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  increase  of  dairy  produc- 
tion. The  receipts  of  cheese  in  Chicago  during  1876,  were  23,7 80,000 pounds, against  12,000,000 
in  1875  ;  ^^^  ^^^  receipts  of  butter  were  35,384,184,  against  30,248,247  pounds  in  1875.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  fully  one-half  of  these  receipts  were  from  Wisconsin.  The  receipts  of  butter  in 
Milwaukee  were,  in  1870,  3,779,114  pounds;  in  1875,  6,625,863;  in  1876,8,938,137  pounds;  ol 
cheese,  5,721,279  pounds  in  1875,  and  7,055,573  in  1876.  Cheese  is  not  mentioned  in  the  trade 
and  commerce  reports  of  Milwaukee  until  1873,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  new  and  rapidly 
increasing  commodity  in  the  productions  of  the  state. 

Pork  and  Beef. 

Improved  breeds,  both  of  swine  and  cattle,  have  been  introduced  into  the  state  during  a 
few  years  past.  The  grade  6f  stock  has  been  rapidly  bettered,  and  stock  raisers  generally  are 
striving  with  commendable  zeal  to  aval  each  other  in  raising  the  finest  of  animals  for  use  an4 
the  market. 


The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  live  hogs  and  beef  cattle  at  Milwaukee  for  thir- 
teen years  : 


YEARS. 

LIVE  HOGS. 

BEEF  CATTLE. 

YEARS. 

LIVE   HOGS. 

BERP  CATTLE. 

1876 

1875 

1874 

1873 

1872 

187I 

1870 

254.317 
144,961 
242,326 
241,099 
I38.XO6 
126,164 
66,138 

36,802 

46,717 
22.748 

17,262 

14,172 

9,220 

12,972 

1869 

1868 ' 

1867 

1866 

1865 

1864 

1863 

52.296 

48.717 
76,758 
31.881 

7.546 
42,250 
56,826 

12,521 
13,200 

15.527 

12.955 

14*230 

18.345 
14.^55 

&04 
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The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  hog  products  and  beef  from   Milwaukee  since 


1862 


iShipments  by  Rail 

PORK,  HAMS,  MIDDLES  AND   SHOULDERS. 

LARD. 

BRKP. 

and  Lake. 

Barrels. 

Tierces. 

Boxes. 

Bulk,  lbs. 

Barrels. 

Tierces. 

Barrels. 

Tierces. 

totals  1876 

62,461 

56.778 
53,702 
80,010 
90,038 
88,940 

77.655 
69,805 

73,526 
88,888 
74,726 

34.013 
67,933 
90,387 
56,432 

15.439 
15,292 
17,124 

24,954 
20,H5 
20,192 

15,819 

9.546 

13.146 

11,614 

7.805 

2,713 

5.927 

15.811 

12,685 

42.678 

28,374 
39.572 
62,211 
89,209 
14,938 
5,875 
5.298 

3.239 
4.522 

34.164 

5.000 

11,634 

5,123,818 

2,736,778 
1,494,112 
1,915,610 

4.557.950 
5,161,941 

4,717.630 

2,325.150 

1,768,190 

454.786 

863,746 

3.301 

601 

9,110 

4,065 
6,276 

3.932 

2.535 
1,180 

3.637 
2,523 
3.287 
1,929 

5.677 
10.987 

13.538 

2I,3S6 

n.'wi 

3.439 
4.21 

•*      1875 

18,950            4.734 
18.^00            i;.oii; 

**     1874 

707 

*•             1873 

24.399 
27,765 
19,746 

I0,Q50 

8,568 
5.055 

8,820 
6,202 

2,487 

7.207 

10,546 

6.761 

5.365 

4.757 

3,892 

4.427 

7.538 

10,150 

18,984 

11,852 

10,427 

36866 

42,987 
33.174 

1^*  § 
462 

"             1872 

1,500 
1.606 

**             1871 

*w/  « 

^*            1870 

925 
2.185 

2,221 

»*            1860 

**"'T*"*  ------ 

••            1868 

•*            1867 

6.804 

»♦            1866 

4,^84 

"            1865 

5.528 

1864 

5.871 

•♦              1863 

6,377 

"              1862 

3.217 

Hops. 

The  culture  of  hops,  as  an  article  af  commerce,  received  but  little  attention  prior  to  i860. 
In  1865,  2,864  bales  only  were  shipped  from  Milwaukee.  In  addition,  a  large  amount  was  used 
by  the  brewers  throughout  the  state.  In  1866,  the  amount  exported  was  increased,  and  5,774 
bales  were  shipped  to  eastern  markets.  The  price,  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  cents  per  pound, 
stimulated  production,  and  the  article  became  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  counties  of  Sauk, 
Columbia,  Adams  and  Juneau,  besides  being  largely  cultivated  in  parts  of  some  other  counties. 
In  1867,  26,562  bales  were  received  at  Milwaukee,  and  the  prices  ranged  from  fifty  to  seventy  cents 
per  pound.  The  estimated  crop  of  the  state  for  1867  was  35,000  bales,  and  brought  over 
$4,200,000.  In  1868,  not  less  than  60,000  bales  were  grown  in  the  state.  The  crop  everywhere 
was  a  large  one,  and  in  Wisconsin  so  very  large  that  an  over-supply  was  anticipated.  But  few, 
however,  were  prepared  for  the  decline  in  prices,  that  far  exceeded  the  worst  apprehensions  of 
those  interested.  The  first  sales  were  made  at  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
prices  were  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  growers.  The  price  continued  to  decline  until  the  article 
was  unsalable  and  unavailable  in  the  market.  Probably  the  average  price  did  not  exceed  ten 
cents  per  pound.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  check  which  hop-growing  received  in  1868,  by  the 
unprofitable  result,  growers  were  not  discouraged,  and  the  crop  of  1869  was  a  large  one.  So 
much  of  the  crop  of  1868  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
that  of  1869.  The  new  crop  sold  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents,  and  the  old  for  from  three  to  five  cents 
per  pound.  Hop-cultivation  received  a  check  from  over-production  in  1868,  from  which  it  did  not 
soon  recover.  A  large  proportion  of  the  yards  were  plowed  under  in  1870.  The  crop  of  1869 
was  much  of  it  marketed  during  1870,  at  a  price  of  about  two  and  one-half  to  three  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound,  while  that  of  1870  brought  ten  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  During 
the  year  1871,  a  great  advance  in  the  price,  caused  by  the  partial  failure  of  the  crop 
in  some  of  the  eastern  states,  and  the  decrease  in  price  causing  a  decrease  in  production, 
what  was  left  over  of  the  crop  of  1870  more  than  doubled  in  value  before  the  new  reached  the 
market.     The  latter  opened  at  thirty  cents,  and  steadily  rose  to  fifty  and  fifty-five  for  prime 
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•qualities.  The  crop  of  1872  was  of  good  quality,  and  the  market  opened  at  forty  to  fifty-five 
cents  as  the  selling  price,  and  fell  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  before  the  close  of  the  year.  A  much 
larger  'quantity  was  raised  than  the  year  previous.  In  1873  and  1874,  the  crop  was  fair  and 
prices  ruled  from  thirty-three  to  forty-five  cents,  with  increased  production.  About  18,000  bales 
were  reported  as  being  shipped  from  the  different  railway  stations  of  the  state.  Prices  were 
extremely  irregular  during  1875,  and,  after  the  new  crop  reached  market,  fell  to  a  point  that 
would  not  pay  the  cost  of  production.  In  1876,  prices  ruled  low  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  and 
advanced  from  five  to  ten  cents  in  January  to  twenty-eight  to  thirty  in  November.  Over  17,000 
bales  were  received  at  Milwaukee,  over  10,000  bales  being  of  the  crop  of  the  previous  year. 
Over  13,000  bales  were  shipped  out  of  the  state. 

Tobacco. 

Tobacco  raising  is  comparatively  a  new  industry  in  Wisconsin,  but  is  rapidly  growing  in 
importance  and  magnitude.  It  sells  readily  for  from  four  to  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  the  plant 
is  easily  raised.  It  is  not  regarded  as  of  superior  quality.  It  first  appears  as  a  commodity  of 
transportation  in  the  railway  reports  for  the  year  1871,  when  the  Prairie  du  Chien  division 
of  the  St.  Paul  road  moved  eastward  1,373,650  pounds.    During  the  four  years  ending  with 

1876,  there  were  shipped  from  Milwaukee  an  average  of  5,118,530  pounds  annually,  the  r.  axi- 
mum  being  in  1874,6,982,175  pounds;  the  minimum  in  1875,  2,743,854  pounds.  The  crop  of 
1876  escaped  the  early  frosts,  and  netted  the  producer  from  five  to  seven  cents  per  pound.  The 
greatar  part  of  it  was  shipped  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  Comparatively  little  of  the  leaf 
raised  in  the  state  is  used  here  or  by  western  manufacturers.     The  crop  of  the  present   year, 

1877,  IS  a  large  one,  and  has  been  secured  in  good  order.  It  is  being  contracted  for  at  from  four  to 
six  cents  per  pound. 

Cranberries. 

The  cranberry  trade  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  But  little,  comparatively,  has  been  done  in  devel- 
oping the  capabilities  of  the  extensive  bodies  of  marsh  and  swamp  lands  interspersed  throughout 
the  northern  part  of  the  state.  Increased  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  fruit;  yet, 
the  demand  will  probably  keep  ahead  of  the  supply  for  many  years  to  come.  In  185 1,  less  than 
1,500  barrels  were  sent  out  of  the  state.  In  1872,  the  year  of  greatest  production,  over  37,000 
barrels  were  exported,  and,  in  1876,  about  17,000  barrels.  The  price  has  varied  in  different 
years,  and  taken  a  range  from  eight  to  fifteen  dollars  a  barrel. 

Spirituous  and  Malt  Liquors. 

The  production  of  liquors,  both  spirituous  and  malt,  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
population  and  with  the  other  industries  of  the  state.  There  were  in  Wisconsin,  in  1872,  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two  breweries  and  ten  distilleries.  In  1876,  there  were  two  hundred  and 
ninety-three  of  the  former  and  ten  of  the  latter,  and  most  of  them  were  kept  running  to  their 
full  capacity.  Milwaukee  alone  produced,  in  1876,  321,611  barrels  of  lager  beer  and  43,175 
barrels  of  high  wines.  In  1865,  it  furnished  65,666  barrels  of  beer,  and  in  1870,  108,845  barrels. 
In  1865,  it  furnished  3,046  barrels  of  high  wines;  in  1870,  22,867  barrels;  and  in  1875,  39,005. 
A  large  quantity  of  the  beer  made  was  shipped  to  eastern  and  southern  cities.  The  beer  made 
in  1876  sold  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  barrel,  the  wholesale  price  of  the  brewers  bringing  the 
sum  of  $3,2i6,Tio.  The  fame  of  Milwaukee  lager  beer  is  widely  extended.  This  city  has 
furnished  since  1870,  1,520,308  barrels  which,  at  the  wholesale  price,  brought  $15,203,170.  The 
total  production  of  beer  by  all  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  breweries  of  the  state  for  1876, 
was  450,508  barrels. 
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In  1876,  Milwaukee  produced  43,175  barrels  of  high  wines,  or  distilled  spirits,  and  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  51,959  barrels.  In  1870,  the  former  produced  108,845  barrels  of  beer  and 
22,867  barrels  of  distilled  spints,  and  in  the  same  year  the  state  of  Wisconsin  produced  189,664 
barrels  of  beer  and  36,145  barrels  of  distilled  spirits. 

Miscellaneous. 

Porcelain  clay,  or  kaolin,  is  found  in  numerous  places  in  Wood  and  Marathon  counties.  The 
mineral  is  found  in  but  few  places  in  the  United  States  in  quantities  sufficient  to  justify  the 
investment  of  capital  necessary  to  manufacture  it.  In  the  counties  mentioned,  the  deposits  are 
found  in  extensive  beds,  and  only  capital  and  enterprise  are  needed  to  make  their  development 
profitable.  Clay  of  superior  quality  for  making  brick  and  of  fair  quality  for  pottery,  is 
found  in  numerous  localities.  The  famous  "  Milwaukee  brick,"  remarkable  for  their  beautiful 
cream  color,  is  made  from  a  fine  clay  which  is  abundant  near  Milwaukee,  and  is  found  in  exten- 
sive beds  at  Watertown,  Whitewater,  Edgerton,  Stoughton,  and  several  places  on  the  lake  shore 
north  of  Milwaukee.  At  Whitewater  and  some  other  places  the  clay  is  used  with  success  for  the 
making  of  pottery  ware.  Water-lime,  or  hydraulic  cement,  occurs  in  numerous  places  throughout 
the  state.  An  extensive  bed  covering  between  one  and  two  hundred  acres,  and  of  an  indefinite 
depth,  exists  on  the  banks  of  the  Milwaukee  river,  and  not  over  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city 
limits  of  Milwaukee.  The  cement  made  from  the  rock  of  this  deposit  is  first-class  in  quality,  and 
between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  barrels  were  made  and  sold  last  year.  The  capacity  of  the 
works  for  reducing  the  rock  to  cement  has  been  increased  to  500  barrels  per  day.  Stones  suita- 
ble for  building  purposes  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  state,  and  nearly  every  town  has 
its  available  quarry.  Many  of  these  quarries  furnish  stone  of  fine  quality  for  substantial  and 
permanent  edifices.  The  quarry  at  Prairie  du  Chien  furnished  the  stone  for  the  capital  building 
at  Madison,  which  equals  in  beauty  that  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  At  Milwaukee,  Waukesha, 
Madison,  La  Crosse,  and  many  other  places  are  found  quarries  of  superior  building  stone. 
Granite  is  found  in  extensive  beds  in  Marathon  and  Wood  counties,  and  dressed  specimens 
exhibited  at  the  "  Centennial  "  last  year,  attracted  attention  for  their  fine  polish.  Marbles  of 
various  kinds  are  likewise  found  in  the  state.  Some  of  them  are  beginning  to  attract  attention 
and  are  likely  to  prove  valuable.  The  report  of  Messrs.  Foster  &  Whitney,  United  States  geoU 
ogists,  speaks  of  quarries  on  the  Menomonee  and  Michigamig  rivers  as  affording  beautiful  varie- 
ties  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  Richland  county  contains  marble,  but  its  quality  is  gen* 
erally  considered  inferior. 

Water  Powers. 

Wisconsin  is  fast  becoming  a  manufacturing  state.  Its  forests  of  pine,  oak,  walnut,  maple, 
ash,  and  other  valuable  woods  used  for  lumber,  are  well-nigh  inexhaustible.  Its  water-power  for 
driving  the  wheels  of  machinery  is  not  equaled  by  that  of  any  state  in  the  northwest.  The  Lower 
Fox  river  between  Lake  Winnebago  and  Green  Bay,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  furnishes 
some  of  the  best  facilities  for  manufacturing  enterprise  in  the  whole  country.  Lake  Winnebago 
as  a  reservoir  gives  it  a  great  and  special  advantage,  in  freedom  from  liability  to  freshets  and 
droughts.  The  stream  never  varies  but  a  few  feet  from  its  highest  to  its  lowest  stage,  yet  gives 
a  steady  flow.  The  Green  Bay  and  Mississippi  canal  company  has,  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  constructed  numerous  dams,  canals  and  locks,  constituting  very  valuable  improvements. 
All  the  property  of  that  company  has  been  transferred  to  the  United  States  government,  which 
has  entered  upon  a  system  to  render  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  navigable  to  the  Mississippi. 
The  fall  between  the  lake  and  Depere  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  water  can  be  utilized 
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in  propelling  machinery  at  Neenah,  Menasha,  Appleton,  Cedar,  Little  Chute,  Kaukauna,  Rapid 
Croche,  Little  Kaukauna  and  Depere.  The  water-power  at  Appleton  in  its  natural  advantages 
is  pronounced  by  Hon.  Hiram  Barney,  of  New  York,  superior  to  those  at  Lowell,  Paterson 
and  Rochester,  combined.  The  water-power  of  the  Fox  has  been  improved  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  its  full  capacity  has  hardly  been  touched.  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  it,  how- 
ever,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  in  a  few  years  the  hum  of  machinery  to  be  propelled 
by  it,  will  be  heard  the  entire  length  of  the  thirty-five  miles.  The  facilities  presented  by  its 
nearness  to  timber,  iron,  and  a  rich  and  productive  agricultural  region,  give  it  an  advantage  over 
any  of  the  eastern  manufacturing  points. 

The  Wisconsin  river  rises  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  has  its  source  in  a 
grent  number  of  small  lakes.  The  upper  portion  abounds  in  valuable  water  privileges,  only  a 
few  of  which  are  improved.  There  are  a  large  number  of  saw-mills  running  upon  the  power  of 
this  river.     Other  machinery,  to  a  limited  extent,  is  in  operation. 

The  "  Dig  Bull  '*  falls,  at  Wausau,  are  improved,  and  a  power  of  twenty- two  feet  fall  is  obtained. 
At  Little  Bull  falls,  below  Wausau,  there  is  a  fall  of  eighteen  feet,  partially  improved.  There  are 
many  other  water-powers  in  Marathon  county,  some  of  which  j^ire  used  in  propelling  flouring- 
mills  and  saw-mills.  At  Grand  Rapids,  there  is  a  descent  of  thirty  feet  to  the  mile,  and  the 
water  can  be  used  many  times.  Each  time,  5,000  horse-power  is  obtained.  At  Kilboum  City 
m  large  amount  of  power  can  be  obtained  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Chippewa  river  has  its  origin  in  small  streams  in  the  north  part  of  the  state.  Explorers 
tell  us  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  water  powers  on  all  the  upper  branches,  but  as  the 
country  is  yet  unsettled,  none  of  them  have  been  improved,  and  very  few  even  located  on  our  maps. 
Brunette  falls  and  Ameger  falls,  above  Chippewa  Falls  city,  must  furnish  considerable  water- 
])ov7er,  but  its  extent  is  not  known  At  Chippewa  Falls  is  an  excellent  water-power,  only  partially 
improved.  The  river  descends  twenty-six  feet  in  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  At  Duncan  creek  at  the 
same  place,  there  is  a  good  fall,  improved  to  run  a  large  flouring  mill.  At  Eagle  Rapids,  five 
miles  above  Chippewa  Falls,  $120,000  has  been  expended  in  improving  the  fall  of  the  Chippewa 
river.  The  city  of  Eau  Claire  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Chippewa  and  Eau  Claire 
rivers,  and  possesses  in  its  immediate  vicinity  water-powers  almost  unrivaled.  Some  of  them 
are  improved.  The  citizens  of  Eau  Claire  have,  for  several  years,  striven  to  obtain  legislative 
authority  to  dam  the  Chippewa  river,  so  as  to  improve  the  water-power  of  the  Dells,  and  a  lively 
contest,  known  as  the  "  Dells  fight,"  has  been  carried  on  with  the  capitalists  along  the  river  above 
that  town.  There  are  immense  water-powers  in  Dunn  county,  on  the  Red  Cedar,  Chippewa 
:;nd  Eau  Galle  rivers,  on  which  there  are  many  lumbering  establishments.  In  Pepin  county  also 
there  are  good  powers.  The  Black  river  and  its  branches,  the  La  Crosse,  Buffalo,  Trempealeau, 
Beaver,  and  Tamaso,  furnish  many  valuable  powers.  The  St.  Croix  river  is  not  excelled  in  the  value 
of  its  water  privileges  by  any  stream  in  the  state,  except  the  Lower  Fox  river.  At  St.  Croix  Falls, 
the  water  of  the  river  makes  a  descent  of  eighty-five  feet  in  a  distance  of  five  miles,  and  the  vol- 
ume of  water  is  sufficient  to  move  the  machinery  for  an  immense  manufacturing  business,  and  the 
banks  present  good  facilities  for  building  dams,  and  the  river  is  not  subject  to  freshets.  The 
Kinnekinnick  has  a  large  number  of  falls,  some  of  them  partially  improved.  Within  twenty-five 
miles  of  its  entrance  into  Lake  St.  Croix,  it  has  a  fall  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  the  volume  of 
water  averages  about  three  thousand  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Rock  river  affords  valuable  water- 
privileges  at  Watertown  (with  twenty- four  feet  fall),  and  largely  improved ;  at  Jefferson,  Indian 
Ford  and  Janesville,  all  of  which  are  improved.  Beloit  also  has  an  excellent  water-power,  and 
it  is  largely  improved     Scattered  throughout  the  state  are  many  other  water-powers,  not  alluded 
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to  in  the  foregoing.     There  are  several  in  Manitowoc  county ;  in  Marquette  county,  also.     In 

Washington  county,  at  West  Bend,  Berlin,  and  Cedar  Creek,  there  are  good  water-powers,  partly 

utilized.     At  Whitewater,  in  Walworth  county,  is  a  good  power.     In  Dane  county,  there  is  a. 

water-power  at  Madison,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Mendota ;  also,  a  good  one  at  Stoughton,  below 

the  first,  or  Lake  Kegonsa ;  also  at  Paoli,  Bellville,  Albany  and  Brodhead,  on  the  Sugar  river. 

In  Grant  county  there  are  not  less  than  twenty  good  powers,  most  of  them  well-developed.     In 

Racine  county,  three  powers  of  fine  capacity  at  Waterford,  Rochester  and  Burlington,  all  of 

which  are  improved.     The  Oconto,  Peshtigo  and  Menomonee  rivers  furnish  a  large  number  of 

splendid  water- powers  of  large  capacity.     The  Upper  Wolf  river  has  scores  of  water-powers  on 

its  main  stream  and  numerous  branches ;  but  most  of  the  country  is  still  a  wilderness,  though 

containing  resources  which,  when  developed,  will   make  it  rich  and  prosperous.     There  are 

numerous  other  streams  of  less  consequence  than  those  named,  but  of  great  importance  to  the 

localities  they  severally  drain,  that  have  had  their  powers  improved,  and  their  waterfalls  are 

singing  the  songs  of  commerce.    On  the  rivers  emptying  into  Lake  Superior,  there  are  numerous 

and  valuable  water- powers.     The  Montreal  river  falls  one  thousand  feet  in  a  distance  of  thirty 

miles. 

Manufactures. 

The  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries  of  Wisconsin  demonstrate  that  the  people  do 
not  rely  wholly  upon  agricultural  pursuits,  or  lumbering,  for  subsistence,  but  aim  to  diversify 
their  labors  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  give  encouragement  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  their 
mechanics  and  artisans.  All  our  cities,  and  most  of  our  villages,  support  establishments  that 
furnish  wares  and  implements  in  common  use  among  the  people.  We  gather  from  the  census 
report  for  1870  a  few  facts  that  will  give  us  an  adequate  idea  of  what  was  done  in  a  single  year,, 
remembering  that  the  data  furnished  is  six  years  old,  and  that  great  advancement  has  been  made 
since  the  statistics  were  gathered.  In  1870,  there  were  eighty-two  establishments  engaged  ia 
making  agricultural  implements,  employing  1,387  hands,  and  turning  out  products  valued  at 
$2,393,400.  There  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  furniture  establishments,  employing  1,844 
men,  and  making  $1,542,300  worth  of  goods.  For  making  carriages  and  wagons  there  were  four 
hundred  and  eighty-five  establishments,  employing  2,184  men,  and  their  product  was  valued  at 
$2,596,534;  for  clothing,  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  establishments,  and  value  of  product 
$2,340,400 ;  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  eighty-one  shops,  and  value  of  product  $1,852,370;  leather,, 
eighty-five  tanneries,  employing  577  men,  and  value  of  products  $2,013,000;  malt  liquors,  one 
hundred  and  seventy- six  breweries,  835  men,  and  their  products  valued  at  $1,790,273. 

At  many  points  the  business  of  manufacturing  is  carried  on  more  or  less  extensively; 
indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  village  in  the  state  where  capital  is  not  invested  in  some  kind 
of  mechanical  industry  or  manufacturing  enterprise,  and  making  satisfactory  returns ;  but  for 
details  in  this  respect,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  department  of  local  history. 

The  principal  commodities  only,  which  Wisconsin  contributes  to  trade  and  commerce,  have. 

been  considered.     There  remains  quite  a  number  of  minor  articles  from  which  the  citizens  of  the 

state  derive  some  revenue,  such  as  fiax  and  maple  sugar,  which  can  not  be  separately  considered 

in  this  paper. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

Statistics  are  usually  dry  reading,  but,  to  one  desiring  to  change  his  location  and  seeking; 
information  regarding  a  new  country  and  its  capabilities,  they  become  intensely  interesting  and 
of  great  value.  The  farmer  wishes  to  know  about  the  lands,  their  value  and  the  productiveness, 
of  the  soil ;  the  mechanic  about  the  workshops,  the  price  of  labor,  and  the  demand  for' such  wares. 
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as  he  is  accustomed  to  make ;  the  capitalist,  concerning  all  matters  that  pertain  to  resources,, 
advantages,  and  the  opportunities  for  investing  his  money.  Our  own  people  want  all  the  infor- 
mation that  can  be  gained  by  the  collection  of  all  obtainable  facts.  The  sources  of  such  infor<r 
mation  are  now  various,  and  the  knowledge  they  impart  fragmentary  in  its  character. 

Provision  should  be  made  by  law,  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  reliable  statistics 
relating  to  our  farming,  manufacturing,  mining,  lumbering,  commercial  and  educational  interests. 
Several  of  the  states  of  the  Union  have  established  a  "  Bureau  of  Statistics,"  and  no  more  valua- 
ble reports  emanate  from  any  of  their  state  departments  than  those  that  exhibit  a  condensed 
view  of  the  material  results  accomplished  each  year.  Most  of  the  European  states  foster  these 
agencies  with  as  much  solicitude  as  any  department  of  their  government.  Indeed,  they  have 
become  a  social  as  well  as  a  material  necessity,  for  social  science  extends  its  inquiries  to  the: 
physical  laws  of  man  as  a  social  being ;  to  the  resources  of  the  country ;  its  productions ;  the 
growth  of  society,  and  to  all  those  facts  or  conditions  which  may  increase  or  diminish  the  strength, 
growth  or  happiness  of  a  people.  Statistics  are  the  foundation  and  corner-stone  of  social  science, 
which  is  the  highest  and  noblest  of  all  the  sciences. 

A  writer  has  said  that,  *'  If  God  had  designed  Wisconsin  to  be  chiefly  a  manufacturing  state, 
instead  of  agricultural,  which  she  claims  to  be,  and  is,  it  is  difficult  to  see  more  than  one  partic-> 
ular  in  which  He  could  have  endowed  her  more  richly  for  that  purpose."  She  has  all  the  mate-* 
rial  for  the  construction  of  articles  of  use  and  luxury,  the  means  of  motive  power  to  propel  the 
machinery,  to  turn  and  fashion,  weave,  forge,  and  grind  the  natural  elements  that  abound  in  such 
rich  profusion.  She  has  also  the  men  whose  enterprise  and  skill  have  accomplished  most  sur-r 
prising  results,  in  not  only  building  up  a  name  for  themselves,  but  in  placing  the  state  in  ap^ud 
position  of  independence. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  will  be  the  future  growth  and  development  of  Wisconsin. 
From  its  commercial  and  manufacturing  advantages,  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  that  she  will 
in  a  few  years  lead  in  the  front  rank  of  the  states  of  the  Union  in  all  that  constitutes  real  great-r 
ness.  Her  educational  system  is  one  of  the  best.  With  her  richly  endowed  State  University,  hcF 
colleges  and  high  schools,  and  the  people's  colleges,  the  common  schools,  she  has  laid  a  broa4 
and  deep  foundation  for  a  great  and  noble  commonwealth.  It  was  early  seen  what  were  the 
capabilities  of  this  their  newly  explored  domain.  The  northwestern  explorer,  Jonathan  Carver, 
in  1766,  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  ago,  after  traversing  Wisconsin  and  viewing  its  lakes  of 
crystal  purity,  its  rivers  of  matchless  utility,  its  forests  of  exhaustless  wealth,  its  prairies  of  won- 
derful fertility,  its  mines  of  buried  treasure,  recorded  this  remarkable  prediction  of  which  we  see 
the  fulfillment:  "To  what  power  or  authority  this  new  world  will  become  dependent  after  it  has 
arisen  from  its  present  uncultivated  state,  time  alone  can  discover.  But  as  the  seat  of  empire  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  gradually  progressive  toward  the  west,  there  is  no  doubjt  but  that  at 
some  future  period  mighty  kingdoms  will  emerge  from  these  wildernesses,  and  stately  palaces 
and  solemn  temples  with  gilded  spires  reaching  to  the  skies  supplant  the  Indian  huts,  whose 
only  decorations  are  the  barbarous  trophies  of'their  vanquished  enemies." 

**  Westward  the  coarse  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 

The  four  first  acts  already  passed, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last" 


THE   PUBLIC   DOMAIN. 

By  D.  S.  DURRIE. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  all  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  river, 
including  the  present  state  of  Wisconsin,  was  an  undiscovered  region.  As  far  as  now  known,  it 
Was  never  visited  by  white  men  until  the  year  1634,  when  Jean  Nicolet  came  to  the  Green  bay 
country  as  an  ambassador  from  the  French  to  the  Winnebagoes.  The  Jesuit  fathers  in  1660 
visited  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior ;  and,  soon  after,  missions  were  established  at  various 
points  in  the  northwest. 

The  French  government  appreciating  the  importance  of  possessing  dominion  over  this  sec- 
tion, M.  Talon,  intendant  of  Canada,  took  steps  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  and  availed  himself 
of  the  good  feelings  entertained  toward  the  French  by  a  number  of  the  Indian  tribes,  to  establish 
the  authority  of  the  French  crown  over  this  remote  quarter.  A  small  party  of  men  led  by 
Daumont  de  St.  Lusson,  with  Nicolas  Perrot  as  interpreter,  set  out  from  Quebec  on  this  mission, 
in  1670,  and  St.  Lusson  sent  to  the  tribes  occupying  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  leagues,  inviting  the 
nations,  among  them  the  Wisconsin  tribes  inhabiting  the  Green  bay  country,  by  their  chiefs  and 
ambassadors,  to  meet  him  at  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  the  following  spring. 

In  the  month  of  May,  167 1,  fourteen  tribes,  by  their  representatives,  including  the  Miamis, 
Sacs,  Winnebagoes,  Menomonees,  and  Pottawattamies,  arrived  at  the  place  designated.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fourteenth  of  June,  "  St.  Lusson  led  his  followers  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  all  fully 
equipped  and  under  arms.  Here,  too,  in  the  vestments  of  their  priestly  office  were  four  Jesuits : 
Claude  Dablon,  superior  of  the  mission  on  the  lakes,  Gabriel  Druillettes,  Claude  Allouez,  and 
Andr^.  All  around,  the  great  throng  of  Indians  stood,  or  crouched,  01;  reclined  at  length  with 
eyes  and  ears  intent.  A  large  cross  of  wood  had  been  made  ready.  Dablon,  in  solemn  form, 
pronounced  his  blessing  on  it ;  and  then  it  was  reared  and  planted  in  the  ground,  while  the 
Frenchmen,  uncovered,  sang  the  Vexilla  Regis.  Then  a  post  of  cedar  was  planted  beside  it, 
with  a  metal  plate  attached,  engraven  with  the  royal  arms ;  while  St.  Lusson's  followers  sang  the 
exaudiat^  and  one  of  the  priests  uttered  a  prayer  for  the  king.  St.  Lusson  now  advanced,  and, 
holding  his  sword  in  one  hand,  and  raising  with  the  other  a  sod  of  earth,  proclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice  "  that  he  took  possession  of  all  the  country  occupied  by  the  tribes,  and  placed  them  under 
the  king's  protection: 

This  act,  however,  was  not  regarded  as  sufficiently  definite,  and  on  the  eighth  of  May,  1689, 
Perrot,  who  was  then  commanding  for  the  king  at  the  post  of  Nadouesioux,  near  Lake  Pepin  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  commissioned  by  the  Marquis  de  Denonville  to  manage  the 
interests  of  commerce  west  of  Green  bay  took  possession,  in  the-  name  of  the  king,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  of  the  countries  west  of  Lake  Michigan  as  far  as  the  river  St.  Peter. 
The  papers  were  signed  by  Perrot  andothers. 

By  these  solemn  acts,  the  present  limits  of  Wisconsin  with  much  contiguous  territory,  came 
under  the  dominion  of  the  French  government,  the  possession  of  which  continued  until  October, 
1 761  — a  period  of  ninety  years  from  the  gathering  of  the  chiefs  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  167 1. 

From  the  commencement  of  French  occupancy  up  to  the  time  when  the  British  took  posses- 
sion, the  district  of  country  embraced  within  the  present  limits  of  this  state  had  but  few  white 
inhabitants  besides  the  roaming  Indian  traders;  and  of  these  few,  the  locations  were  separated  by 
a  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles  in  a  direct  line,  and  nearly  double  that  distance  by 
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the  usual  water  courses.  There  was  no  settlement  of  agriculturists;  there  were  no  missionary 
establishments ;  no  fortified  posts  at  other  points,  except  at  Depere  and  Green  bay  on  Fox  river, 
and  perhaps  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  near  the  junction  of  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Mississippi. 

The  French  government  made  no  grant  of  lands;  gave  no  attention  to  settlers  or  agricu.- 
tarists,  and  the  occupation  of  the  country  was  strictly  military.  There  were,  indeed,  a  few  grants 
of  lands  made  by  the  French  governors  and  commanders,  previous  to  1750,  to  favored  indi- 
viduals, six  of  which  were  afterward  confirmed  by  the  king  of  France.  There  were  also  others 
which  did  not  require  confirmation,  being  made  by  Cardillac,  commanding  at  Detroit,  under 
special  authority  of  the  king;  of  this  latter  kind,  one  for  a  small  piece  of  thirty  acres  bears  with 
it,  says  a  writer,  "  so  many  conditions,  reservations,  prohibitions  of  sale,  and  a  whole  cavalcade 
of  feudal  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  grantee,  that  in  itself,  it  would  be  a  host  in  opposition  to 
the  agricultural  settlement  of  any  country." 

The  grants  just  referred  to,  relate  to  that  part  of  the  French  possessions  outside  the  limits 
of  the  present  state  of  Wisconsin.  Within  its  limits  there  was  a  grant  of  an  extensive  territory 
including  the  fort  at  the  head  of  Green  bay,  with  the  exclusive  right  to  trade,  and  other  valuable 
privileges,  from  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  in  October,  1759,  to  M.  Rigaud.  It  was  sold  by  the 
latter  to  William  Gould  and  Madame  Vaudreuil,  to  whom  it  was  confirmed  by  the  king  of 
France  in  January,  1760,  at  a  very  critical  period,  when  Quebec  had  been  taken  by  the  British, 
and  Montreal  was  only  wanting  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Canada.  This  grant  was  evidently 
intended  as  a  perquisite  to  entrap  some  unwary  persons  to  give  a  valuable  consideration  for  it, 
as  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  for  the  government  to  make  such  a  grant,  if  they  continued  mas- 
ters of  the  country,  since  it  would  surely  alienate  the  affections  of  the  Indians.  The  whole 
country  had  already  been  virtually  conquered  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  grant  of  course  was  not 
confirmed  by  the  English  government. 

Of  the  war  between  the  French  and  English  governments  in  America,  known  as  the  French 

and  Indian  war,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak,  except  in  general  terms.     The  English  made  a 

determined  effort  to  obtain  the  possessions  claimed  by  the  French.     The  capture  of  Quebec  in 

^  T  S9j  ^nd  the  subsequent  capitulation  of  Montreal  in   1760,  extinguished  the  domination  of 

F'riince  in  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  concluded 

P^bruary  10,   1763,  all  the  possessions  in,  and  all  the  claims  of  the  French  nadon  to,  the  vast 

^^ouintry  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  new  masters  of  the  country  was  the  protection  of  the  eminent 
^oimain  of  the  government,  and  the  restriction  of  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  acquire 
^•^c3ian  titles  to  lands.  By  the  King  of  England's  proclamation  of  1763,  no  more  grants  of  land 
^»^liin  certain  prescribed  limits  could  be  issued,  and  all  private  persons  were  interdicted  the 
^J  *^^rty  of  purchasing  lands  from  the  Indians,  or  of  making  settlements  within  those  prescribed 
"*^f^  its.  The  indulgence  of  such  a  privilege  as  that  of  making  private  purchases  of  the  natives, 
^*^*^duced  to  the  most  serious  difficulties,  and  made  way  for  the  practice  of  the  most  reprehensible 
""^-xids.  The  policy  pursued  by  the  English  government  has  been  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the 
B^^'V^emment  of  the  United  States  in  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  lands  in  every  part 
^^  tte  country. 

In  face  of  the  proclamation  of  1763,  and  within  three  years  after  its  promulgation,  under 

^  pf etended  purchase  from,  or  voluntary  grant  of  the  natives,  a  tract  of  country  nearly  one  hundred 

T^^ttt  square,  including  large  portions  of  what  is  now  northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  was 

cvaimed  by  Jonathan  Carver,  and  a  ratification  of  his  title  solicited  from  the  king  and  council. 

^tvis was  not  conceded ;  and  the  representatives  of  Carver,  after  the  change  of  government  had 
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brought  the  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  for  a  series  of  years  presented  the 
same  claims  before  congress,  and  asked  for  their  confirmation.  Such  a  demand  under  all  the 
circumstances,  could  not  justify  an  expectation  of  success;  and,  of  course,  has  often  been  refused. 
But  notwithstanding  the  abundant  means  which  the  public  have  had  of  informing  themselves  of 
the  true  nature  and  condition  of  Carver's  claim,  bargains  and  sales  of  portions  of  this  tract  have 
been  made  among  visionary  speculators  for  more  than  half  a  century  past.  It  is  now  only  a 
short  period  since  the  maps  of  the  United  States  ceased  to  be  defaced  by  a  delineation  of 
5he  "  Carver  Grant." 

The  mere  transfer  of  the  dominion  over  the  country  from  the  French  to  the  English  govern* 
ment,  and  the  consequent  occupation  of  the  English  posts  by  the  new  masters,  did  not  in  any 
great  degree  affect  the  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  By  the  terms  of  capitulation,  the 
French  subjects  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  country,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and 
religious  privileges. 

The  English,  however,  did  not  hold  peaceable  possession  of  the  territory  acquired.     The  war- 
inaugurated  by  Pontiac  and  his  Indian  allies  on  the  military  posts  occupied  by  the  English  sooiw 
followed,  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1763,  nine  posts  were  captured  with  much  loss  of  life.     la 
the  spring  of  1764,  twenty-two  tribes  who  were  more  or  less  identified  in  the  outbreak,  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  General  Bradstreet  at  Niagara. 

The  expedition  of  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark  to  the  Illinois  country,  and  the  conquest 
of  the  British  posts  in  1778  and  1779,  had  the  effect  to  open  the  way  for  the  emigration  of  the 
Anglo-American  population  to  the  Mississippi  valley;  and  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary^ 
war.  Great  Britain  renounced  all  claim  to  the  whole  territory  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  dominion  of  the  English  in  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  countries,  ceased  with  the  loss  of  the 
military  posts  which  commanded  the  Northwestern  territory  of  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of 
the  enterprise  and  success  of  Clark,  Virginia  obtained  possession  of  the  Illinois  country ;  hi& 
expedition  having  been  undertaken  and  carried  forward  under  the  auspices  of  that  state. 

Several  of  the  eastern  states  under  their  colonial  charters,  laid  claim  to  portions  of  the  land 
comprised  in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  claim  of  Massachusetts  was  derived 
from  a  grant  from  King  James  of  November  3,  162c ;  and  included  from  lat.  42  o  2'  to  about  lat. 
450,  extending  to  the  south  sea;  Connecticut  claimed  from  lat.  41^?  north  t0  42<?  2*.  The  claims  of 
Virginia  were  from  grants  from  King  James,  bearing  date,  respectively,  April  10,  1606,  May  23^ 
1609,  and  March  12, 161 1,  and  an  additional  claim  for  the  territory  conquered  by  Clark  in  the 
Illinois  country ;  but  they  extended  no  farther  north  than  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan. 

It  is  a  popular  impression  that  the  territory  of  the  present  state  of  Wisconsin  was  compre-> 
bended  in  the  lands  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  over  which  Virginia  exercised  jurisdiction,  and> 
consequently,  was  included  in  her  deed  of  cession  of  lands  to  the  United  States.  This  opinion  so 
generally  entertained  by  writers  on  American  history,  is  a  statement  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  solid  foundation  in  fact.  Virginia  never  made  any  conquests  or  settlements  in  Wiscon^ 
sin,  and  at  no  time  prior  to  the  proffer  of  her  claims  to  the  general  government  had  she  ever 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  it.  In  fact,  there  were  no  settlements  in  Wisconsin  except  at  Green 
Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien  before  that  time,  and  these  were  made  by  French  settlers  who  were  in 
no  wise  interfered  with  while  the  revolution  continued.  In  Illinois  it  was  otherwise ;  and  the 
possession  of  its  territory  by  Virginia  was  an  undisputed  fact.  During  the  revolution  the  title  of 
the  sovereignty  in  Wisconsin  was  actually  in  Great  Britain,  and  so  remained  until  the  definite 
treaty  of  peace  in  1783;  at  which  date  England  yielding  her  right  constructively  to  the  United 
States,  retaining  possession,  however,  until  1796;  at  which  time  the  western  posts  were  transferred 
to  the  United  States. 
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All  the  claiming  states  finally  ceded  their  interests  to  the  general  government,  giving  the 
latter  a  perfect  title,  subject  only  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  The  deed  of  cession  from  Virginia 
was  dated  March  i,  1784.  The  other  states  ceded  their  claims,  some  before  this  date,  others 
subsequent  thereto. 

Virginia  made  a  number  of  stipulations  in  her  deed  of  cession;  among  others,  that  the 
French  and  Canadian  inhabitants  and  the  neighboring  villages  who  had  professed  themselves 
citizens  of  Virginia,  should  have  their  possessions  and  title  confirmed  to  them,  and  be  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties;  thr.t  150,000  acres  of  land  near  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio> 
should  be  reserved  for  that  portion  of  her  state  troops  which  had  reduced  the  country;  and  about 
3,500,000  acres  between  the  rivers  Scioto  and  Little  Miami  be  reserved  for  bounties  to  her  troops 
on  the  continental  establishment. 

In  consequence  of  certain  objectionable  stipulations  made  by  Virginia  as  to  the  division  of 
the  territory  into  states,  the  deed  of  cession  was  referred  back  to  that  state  with  a  recommenda- 
tion from  congress  that  these  stipulations  should  be  altered.  On  the  30th  of  December,  1788, 
Virginia  assented  to  the  wish  of  congress,  and  formally  ratified  and  confirmed  the  fifth  article  of 
compact  which  related  to  that  subject,  and  tacitly  gave  her  consent  to  the  whole  ordinance  of  1787. 
The  provisions  of  this  ordinance  have  since  been  applied  to  all  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  lying  north  of  the  360  40'.  After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  the 
the  new  congress,  among  its  earliest  acts,  passed  one,  recognizing  the  binding  force  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787. 

Of  this  ordinance  it  has  been  said :  '*  It  was  based  on  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  maintained 
in  the  magna  charta  of  England,  re-enacted  in  the  bill  of  rights,  and  incorporated  in  our  differ- 
ent state  constitutions.  It  was  the  fundamental  law  of  the  constitution,  so  to  speak,  of  the  great 
northwest,  upon  which  were  based,  and  with  which  harmonized  all  our  territorial  enactments,  as 
well  as  our  subsequent  state  legislation,  and,  moreover,  it  is  to  that  wise,  statesman- like  document 
that  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  our  prosperity  and  greatness." 

After  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  enterprising  individuals  traversed  the  whole  country 
which  had  been  ceded  to  the  government,  and  companies  were  formed  to  explore  and  settle  the 
fertile  and  beautiful  lands*  beyond  the  Ohio ;  but  the  determination  of  the  British  cabinet  not  to 
evacuate  the  western  posts,  was  well  known,  and  had  its  effect  on  the  people  who  were  disposed 
to  make  settlements. 

The  western  tribes  were  also  dissatisfied  and  threatened  war,  and  efforts  were  made  by  the 
government  to  settle  the  difficulties.     A  grand  council  was  held  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river 
in  December,  1787,  which  did  not  result  favorably,  and  two  treaties  were  subsequently  held, 
which  were  not  respected  by  the  savages  who  were  parties  to  them.     Soon  an  Indian  war  ensued, 
/hich  resulted  at  first  disastrously  to  the  American  troops  under  Generals  Harmar  and  St.  Clair, 
but  finally  with  success  to  the  American  arms  under  General  Wayne.     The  treaty  of  Greenville 
followed.     It  was  concluded  August  3,  1795.     At  this  treaty  there  were  present  eleven  hundred 
*^d  thirty  chiefs  and  warriors.     It  was  signed  by  eighty-four  chiefs  and  General  Anthony  Wayne, 
^^^  commissioner  of  the  United  States.     One  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  was  that  in  consid- 
eration ofthe  peace  then  established,  and  the  cessions  and  relinquishments  of  lands  made  by  the 
tnhes  of  Indians,  and  to  manifest  the  liberality  ofthe  United  States  as  the  great  means  of  render- 
ing this  peace  strong  and  perpetual,  the  United  States  relinquished  their  claims  to  all  other 
Indian  lands  northward  of  the  river  Ohio,  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  westward  and  south- 
^^  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  waters  united  by  them,  except  certain  reservations  and  portions 
Wore  purchased  ofthe  Indians,  none  of  which  were  within  the  present  limits  of  this  state.     The 
wdian  title  to  the  whole  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  subject  only  to  certain  restrictions,  became 
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absolute  in  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  it.  By  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that,  of  the  lands  relin- 
quished by  the  United  States,  the  Indian  tribes  who  have  a  right  to  those  lands,  were  quietly  to 
enjoy  them  ;  hunting,  planting,  and  dwelling  thereon  so  long  as  they  pleased  ;  but,  when  those 
tribes  or  any  of  them  should  be  disposed  to  sell  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  they  were  to  be  sold 
only  to  the  United  States,  and  until  such  sale,  the  United  States  would  protect  all  of  the  tribes 
in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  lands  against  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  all  other  white 
persons  who  might  intrude  on  the  same.  At  the  same  time  all  the  tribes  acknowledged  them- 
selves to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  no  other  person  or  power  what- 
soever. 

The  treaty  also  prohibited  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  white  man,  settling 
upon  the  lands  relinquished  by  the  general  government ;  and  such  person  was  to  be  considered 
as  out  of  the  protection  of  the  United  States;  and  the  Indian  tribe  on  whose  land  the  settlement 
might  be  made,  could  drive  off  the  settler,  or  punish  him  in  such  manner  as  it  might  see  fit. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Indians  were  acknowledged  to  have  an  unquestionable  title  to  the 
lands  they  occupied  until  that  right  should  be  extinguished  by  a  voluntary  cession  to  the  general 
government ;  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  declaring  treaties  already  made,  as 
well  as  those  to  be  made,  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  adopted  and  sanctioned  previous 
treaties  with  the  Indian  nations,  and  consequently  admitted  their  rank  among  those, powers  who 
are  capable  of  making  treaties. 

The  several  treaties  which  had  been  made  between  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  various  nations  of  Indians,  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  were  generally 
restricted  to  declarations  of  amity  and  friendship,  the  establishment  and  confirming  of  bounda- 
ries, and  the  protection  of  settlements  on  Indian  lands ;  those  that  followed  were  generally  for  a 
cession  of  lands  and  provisions  made  for  their  payment.  It  is  proposed  to  notice  the  several 
treaties  that  took  place  after  that  held  at  Greenville,  showing  in  what  way  the  territory  of  the 
present  state,  came  into  possession  of  the  government.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  it  required  trea- 
ties with  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  to  obtain  a  clear,  undisputed  title,  as  well  as  many  years 
before  it  was  fully  accomplished. 

1.  A  treaty  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  November  3,  1804,  between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  and  the 
United  States.  William  Henry  Harrison  was  acting  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. By  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  united  tribes  ceded  to 
the  United  States  a  large  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  extending  on  the  east  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  the  head  of  that  river,  and  thence*  to  the  Wisconsin;  and  including  on 
the  west  considerable  portions  of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gasconade  north- 
ward. In  what  is  now  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  this  grant  embraced  the  whole  of  the  present 
•counties  of  Grant  and  La  Fayette  and  a  large  portion  of  Iowa  and  Green  counties.  The  lead 
region  was  included  in  this  purchase.  In  consideration  of  this  cession,  the  general  government 
agreed  to  protect  the  tribes  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  land,  against  its  own  citizens  and 
-all  others  who  should  intrude  on  them.  The  tribes  permitted  a  fort  to  be  built  on  the  upper 
-side  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  near  its  mouth,  and  granted  a  tract  of  land  two  miles  square,  adjoin- 
ing the  same.  The  government  agreed  to  give  them  an  annuity  of  one  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  The  validity  of  this  treaty  was  denied  by  one  band  of  the  Sac  Indians,  and  this  cession 
of  land  became,  twenty-eight  years  after,  the  alleged  cause  of  the  Black  Hawk  war. 

2.  Another  treaty  was  held  at  Portage  des  Sioux,  now  a  village  in  St.  Charles  county,  Mis- 
souri, on  the  Mississippi  river,  September  13,  1815,  with  certain  chiefs  of  that  portion  of  the 
Sac  nation  then  residing  in  Missouri,  who,  they  said,  were  compelled  since  the  commencement  of 
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the  late  war,  to  separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  their  nation.  They  gave  their  assent  to  the 
treaty  made  at  St.  Louis  in  1804,  and  promised  to  remain  separate  from  the  Sacs  of  Rock  river, 
and  to  give  them  no  aid  or  assistance,  until  i)eacc  should  be  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Foxes  of  Rock  river. 

3.  On  the  14th  of  September,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Fox  tribe  at  the 
same  place.  They  agreed  that  all  prisoners  in  their  hands  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  govern- 
ment. They  assented  to,  recognized,  re-established  and  confirmed  the  treaty  of  1804,  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  interest  in  the  same. 

4.  A  treaty  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  May  13,  181 6,  with  the  Sacs  of  Rock  river,  who  affirmed 
the  treaty  of  1804,  and  agreed  to  deliver  up  all  the  property  stolen  or  plundered,  and  in  failure 
to  do  so,  to  forfeit  all  title  to  their  annuities.  To  this  treaty.  Black  Hawk  s  name  appears  with 
others.  That  chief  afterward  affirmed  that  though  he  himself  had  "  touched  the  quill  **  to 
this  treaty,  he  knew  not  what  he  was  signing,  and  that  he  was  therein  deceived  by  the  agent  and 
others,  who  did  not  correctly  explain  the  nature  of  the  grant;  and  in  reference  to  the  treaty  of 
St.  Louis  in  1804,  and  at  Portage  des  Sioux  in  18 15,  he  said  that  he  did  not  consider  the  same 
valid  or  binding  on  him  or  his  tribe,  inasmuch  as  by  the  terms  of  those  treaties,  territory  was 
described  which  the  Indians  never  intended  to  sell,  and  the  treaty  of  1804,  particularly,  was 
made  by  parties  who  had  neither  authority  in  the  nation,  nor  power  to  dispose  of  its  lands. 
Whether  this  was  a  true  statement  of  the  case,  or  otherwise,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  grant  of 
lands  referred  to  was  often  confirmed  by  his  nation,  and  was  deemed  conclusive  and  binding  by 
the  government.  The  latter  acted  in  good  faith  to  the  tribes,  as  well  as  to  the  settlers,  in  the 
disposition  of  the  lands. 

5.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  was  made  at  St.  Louis,  June  3,  18 1 6,  between  the  chiefs 
and  warriors  of  that  part  of  the  Winnebagoes  residing  on  the  Wisconsin  river.  In  this  treaty  the 
tribe  state  that  they  have  separated  themselves  from  the  rest  of  their  nation ;  that  they,  for 
themselves  and  those  they  represent,  confirm  to  the  United  States  all  and  every  cession  of  land 
iieretofore  made  by  their  nation,  and  every  contract  and  agreement,  as  far  as  their  interest 
extended. 

6.  On  the  30th  of  March,  18 17,  the  Menomonee  tribe  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  ana 
friendship  at  St.  Louis  with  the  United  States,  and  confirmed  all  and  every  cession  of  land 
before  made  by  them  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

7.  On  the  19th  of  August,  1825,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Sioux, 
CHippewas,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Winnebagoes,  Ottawas  and  Pottawattamies,  by  which  the  boundary 
between  the  two  first  nations  was  agreed  upon ;  also  between  the  Chippewas,  Winnebagoes  and 
other  tribes. 

8.  Another  treaty  was  held  August  5,  1826,  at  Fond  du  Lac  of  Lake  Superior,  a  small 
settlement  on  the  St.  Louis  river,  in  Itaska  county,  Minn.,  with  the  same  tribes,  by  which  the 
previous  treaty  was  confirmed  in  respect  to  boundaries,  and  those  of  the  Chippewas  were  defined, 
as  a  portion  of  the  same  was  not  completed  at  the  former  treaty. 

9.  A  treaty  was  made  and  concluded  August  i,  1827,  at  Butte  des  Morts,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Chippewa,  Menomonee  and  Winnebago  tribes,  in  which  the  boundaries  of  their 
tribes  were  defined ;  no  cession  of  lands  was  made. 

10.  A  treaty  was  made  at  Green  Bay,  August  25,  1828,  with  the  Winnebagoes,  Pottawat- 

tajJaies  and  other  tribes.     This  treaty  was  made  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  in 

^Q^isequence  of  the  occupation  by  white  men  of  that  portion  of  the  mining  country  in  fhe  south* 

^^m  part  of  Wisconsin  which  had  not  been  ceded  to  the  United  States.     A  provisional 
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boundary  was  provided,  and  privileges  accorded  the  government  td  freely  occupy  their  territory 
until  a  treaty  should  be  made  for  the  cession  of  the  same.  This  treaty  was  simply  to  define  the 
rights  of  the  Indians,  and  to  give  the  United  States  the  right  of  occupation. 

11.  Two  treaties  were  made  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1829,  and  August  i, 
1829:  at  the  first  date,  with  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas  and  Pottawattamies,  by  which  these  nations 
ceded  all  their  lands  which  they  claimed  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Illinois ;  and  at  the  latter 
date  with  the  Winnebagoes,  by  which  that  nation  ceded  and  relinquished  all  their  right,  title  and 
claim  to  all  their  lands  south  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  thus  confirming  the  purchase  of  the  lead- 
mine  region.  Certain  grants  were  made  to  individuals,  which  grants  were  not  to  be  leased  or 
sold  by  the  grantees. 

By  this  important  treaty,  about  eight  millions  of  acres  of  land  were  added  to  the  public 
domain.  The  three  tracts  ceded,  and  forming  one  whole,  extended  from  the  upper  end  of  Rock 
river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  from  latitude  41°  30'  to  latitude  43°  15',  on  the  Mississippi. 
Following  the  meanderings  of  the  river,  it  was  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  west  to 
east,  extending  along  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers,  affording  a  passage  across  the  country  from 
the  Mississippi  to  Lake  Michigan.  The  south  part  of  the  purchase  extended  from  Rock  Island 
to  Lake  Michigan. 

12.  Another  important  treaty  was  made  at  Green  Bay,  February  8,  1831,  between  the  Meno- 
monee  Indians  and  the  United  States.  That  nation  possessed  an  immense  territory.  Its  eastern 
division  was  bounded  by  the  Milwaukee  river,  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  Green  bay.  Fox  river, 
and  Lake  Winnebago ;  its  western  division,  by  the  Wisconsin  and  Chippewa  rivers  on  the  west, 
Fox  river  on  the  south,  Green  bay  on  the  east,  and  the  high  lands  which  flow  the  streams  into 
Lake  Superior  on  the  north.  By  this  treaty  all  the  eastern  division,  estimated  at  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  acres,  was  ceded  to  the  government.  By  certain  other  provisions,  the  tribe  was  to 
occupy  a  large  tract  lying  north  of  Fox  river  and  east  of  Wolf  river.  Their  territory  farther  west 
"was  reserved  for  their  hunting-grounds  until  such  time  as  the  general  government  should  desire 
to  purchase  it.  Another  portion,  amounting  to  four  millions  of  acres,  lying  between  Green  bay 
on  the  east  and  Wolf  river  on  the  west,  was  also  ceded  to  the  United  States,  besides  a  strip  of 
country,  three  miles  in  width,  from  near  the  portage  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers  north,  on 
each  side  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  forty-eight  miles  long  —  still  leaving  the  tribe  in  peaceable 
possession  of  a  country  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  and  about  eighty  broad.  By 
supplementary  articles  to  the  treaty,  provision  was  made  for  the  occupancy  of  certain  lands  by 
the  New  York  Indians  —  two  townships  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Winnebago. 

13.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in  1832,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the 
Indian  title  of  the  Winnebago  nation  in  the  country,  a  treaty  was  made  and  concluded  at  Fort 
Armstrong,  September  15,  1832.  All  the  territory  claimed  by  this  nation  lying  south  and  east  of 
the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  river  of  Green  bay,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  no  band  or  party 
of  Winnebagoes  was  allowed  to  reside,  plant,  fish  or  hunt  on  these  grounds,  after  June  i,  1833, 
or  on  any  part  of  the  country  therein  ceded. 

14.  On  the  27th  of  October,  1832,  articles  of  agreement  were  made  and  concluded  at  Green 
Bay  between  the  United  States  and  the  Menomonee  Indians,  by  the  terms  of  which  that  nation 
ceded  to  the  New  York  Indians  certain  lands  011  Fox  river. 

15.  An  important  treaty  was  made  at  Chicago,  September  26,  1833,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas  and  Pottawattamies.  Those  nations  ceded  to  the  government 
all  their  lands  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  between  that  lake  and  the  land 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  Winnebago  nation  at  the  treaty  at  Fort  Armstrong,  September 
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15,  1832,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  country  lately  ceded  by  the  Menomonees,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  country  ceded  at  the  treaty  at  Prairie  dti  Chien,  July  19,  1829  —  containing  about 
five  millions  of  acres. 

16.  On  the  3d  of  September,  1836,  a  tieaty  was  made  at  Cedar  Point  with  the  Menomonees, 
by  which  lands  lying  west  of  Green  bay,  and  a  stnp  on  the  upper  Wisconsin,  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States  — the  quantity  of  land  ceded  being  estimated  at  four  millions  of  acres  in  the  Green 
bay  portion ;  on  the  Wisconsin  rivei,  a  strip  three  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  the  river,  running 
forty-eight  miles  north  in  a  direct  line,  equivalent  to  184,320  acres. 

17.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1837,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Chippewas  of  the  Mfssissippi,  at 
Fort  Snelling,  and  the  United  States,  the  nation  ceding  to  the  government  all  their  lands  in 
Wisconsin  lying  south  of  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  and  those  of  the 
Mississippi. 

18.  Certain  chiefs  and  braves  of  the  Sioux  nation  of  the  Mississippi,  while  visiting  Washing- 
ton, September  29,  1837,  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  all 
their  islands  in  said  river. 

19.  The  Winnebago  nation,  by  the  chiefs  and  delegates,  held  a  treaty  with  the  government 
at  Washington,  November  i,  1837.  That  nation  ceded  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  obligated  themselves  to  remove,  within  eight  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to 
certain  lands  west  of  the  river  Mississippi  which  were  conveyed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  1832. 

20.  The  Oneida  or  New  York  Indians,  residing  near  Greefi  Bay,  by  their  chief  and  repre- 
sentative, on  the  3d  of  February,  1838,  at  Washington  City,  ceded  to  the  United  States  their  title 
and  interest  in  the  land  set  apart  by  the  treaty  made  with  the  Menomonees,  May  8,  1831,  and  the 
treaty  made  with  the  same  tribe,  October  7.  1832,  reserving  about  62,000  acres. 

21.  Another  treaty  was  made  at  Stockbridge  on  the  3d  of  September,  1839,  by  which  the 
Stockbridge  and  Munsee  tribes  (New  York  Indians)  ceded  and  relinquished  to  the  United  States 
the  east  half  of  the  tract  of  46,080  acres  which  was  laid  off  for  their  use  on  the  east  side  of  Lake 
Winnebago  by  treaty  of  October  7,  1832 

22.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1842,  a  treaty  was  made  at  La  Pointe,  on  Lake  Superior,  with  the 
CWppcwas.  All  their  lands  in  the  northern  and  northwestern  parts  of  Wisconsin  were  ceded  to 
tlie  United  States. 

23.  The  Menomonee  nation,  on  the  i8th  of  October,  1848,  at  Pow-aw-hay-kon-nay,  ceded 
and  relinquished  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands  in  the  state,  wherever  situated  —  the  gov- 
ernment to  furnish  the  nation  as  a  home,  to  be  held  as  Indian  lands  are  held,  all  the  country  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Chippewa  nation  August  2,  1847,  the  consideration  being  the  sum  of 
$350|Ooo,  to  be  paid  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  A  supplementary  treaty  was 
™^e  on  the  24th  of  November,  1848,  with  the  Stockbridges  —  the  tribe  to  sell  and  relinquish  to 
^^«  United  States  the  township  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Winnebago,  secured  to  said  tribe 
l^r  treaty  of  February  8,  1831. 

^4.  A  treaty  was  made  with  the  Menomonee  nation,  at  the  falls  of  Wolf  river.  May  12, 1854, 
^^^8  a  supplementary  treaty  to  one  made  October  18,  1848.  All  the  lands  ceded  to  that  nation 
^nder  the  treaty  last  named  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  —  the  Menomonees  to  receive  from 
^he  TJnited  States  a  tract  of  country  lying  on  Wolf  river,  being  townships  28,  29  and  30,  of  ranges 

35.  A  treaty  was  made  with  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  at  La  Pointe,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1854.  That  nation  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  lands  before  owned  by  them  in 
^iO^^on  with  the  Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi  —  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior  in  Wis- 
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consin  and  Minnesota. 

26.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1856,  a  treaty  was  held  with  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  tribea» 

# 

at  Stockbindge.  All  the  remaining  right  and  title  to  lands  in  the  town  of  Stockbridge,  possessed 
by  them,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States ;  and  the  said  tribes  were  to  receive  in  exchange  a  tract 
of  land  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Menomonee  reservation,  and  by  treaty  made  at 
Keshena,  February  11,  1856,  the  Menomonees  ceded  two  townships  to  locate  the  said  tribes. 

With  this  last  treaty,  the  Indian  title  to  all  the  lands  of  the  present  state  of  Wisconsin  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  government,  except  a  few  small  reservations  to  certain  tribes,  and  a 
perfect,  indefeasible  title  obtained  to  all  the  territory  within  its  borders. 

In  the  region  of  country  which  is  now  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  the  settlements  in  early  times 
were,  as  before  stated,  near  Green  Bay  and  at  Prairie  du  Chien.      Soon  after  the  organization  of 
the  Northwest  territory,  the  subject  of  claims  to  private  property  therein  received  much  attention. 
By  an  act  of  congress  approved  March  3,  1805,  lands  lying  in  the  districts  of  Vincennes,  Kas« 
kaskia  and  Detroit,  which  were  claimed  by  virtue  of  French  or  British  grants,  legally  and  fully 
executed,  or  by  virtue  of  grants  issued  under  the  authority  of  any  former  act  of  congress  by 
either  of  the  governors  of  the  Northwest  or  Indiana  territory,  which  had  already  been  surveyed, 
were,  if  necessary,  to  be  re-surveyed ;  and  persons  claiming  lands  under  these  grants  were  to  have 
until  November  i,  1805,  to  give  notice  of  the  same.      Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  to 
examine,  and  report  at  the  next  session  of  congress.     An  act  was  also  passed,  approved  April  25^ 
1806,  to  authorize  the  granting  of  patents  for  lands,  according  to  government  surveys  that  had 
been  made,  and  to  grant  donation  rights  to  certain  claimants  of  land  in  the  district  of  Detroit, 
and  for  other  purposes       Another  act  was  approved  May  11, 1820,  reviving  the  powers  of  the 
commissioners  for  ascertaining  and  deciding  on  claims  in  the  district  of  Detroit,  and  for  settling  the 
claims  to  land  at  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  the  territory  of  Michigan  ;    the  commis* 
sioners  to  have  power  to  examine  and  decide  on  claims  filed  with  the  register  of  the  land  office, 
and  not  before  acted  on,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  respecting  the  same.     The  commissioners 
discharged  the  duties  imposed  on  them,  and  in  their  report  to  congress  in  reference  to  the  claims 
at  Green  Bay,  they  said  that  the  antiquity  of  this  settlement  being,  in  their  view,  sufficiently 
established,  and  that  they,  being  also  satisfied  that  the  Indian  title  must  be  considered  to  have 
been  extinguished,  decide  favorably  on  the  claims  presented.     About  seventy -five  titles  were  con- 
firmed, and  patents  for  the  same  were  sent  to  the  prbper  parties  by  the  government.     In  relation 
to  the  Prairie  du  Chien  titles,  they  reported  "  that  they  had  met  few  difficulties  in  their  investi- 
gations ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  antiquity  which  may  be  claimed  for  the  settlement  of  that 
place,  no  one  perfect  title  founded  on  French  or  British  grant,  legally  authenticated,  had  been 
successfully  made  out;    and  that  but  few  deeds  of  any  sort  have  been  exhibited.'*      This  they 
attribute  to  the  carelessness  of  the  Canadians  in  respect  to  whatever  concerned  their  land  titles,  and 
accords  with  whatever  is  known  in  this  regard,  of  the  French  population  throughout  the  country. 
They  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  claim  the  people  of  the  place  possessed^ 
and  might  have  for  a  confirmation  of  their  land  titles,  they  must  be  founded  upon  proof  of  con 
tinued  possession  since  the  year  1796     The  commissipners  further  say,  that  "  since  the  ancestors 
of  these  settlers  were  cut  off,  by  the  treaty  which  gave  the  Canadas  to  the  English,  from  all  inter- 
course with  their  parent  country,  the  people  both  of  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Green  Bay  have  been 
left,  until  within  a  few  years,  quite  isolated,  almost  without  any  government  but  their  own;  and> 
although  the  present  population  of  these  settlements  are  natives  of  the  countries  which  they 
inhabit,  and,  consequently,  are  by  birth  citizens  of  the  northwest,  yet,  until  a  few  years,  they  have 
had   as  little  political  connection  with  its  government  as  their  ancestors  had  with  the  British. 
Ignorant  of  their  civil  rights,  careless  of  their  land  titles,  docility,  habitual  hospitality,  cheerful 
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submission  to  the  requisitions  of  any  government  which  may  be  set  over  them,  are  their  universal 
characteristics." 

In  reference  to  grants  by  the  French  and  English  governments,  the  commissioners  say,  they 
"  have  not  had  access  to  any  public  archives  by  which  to  ascertain  with  positive  certainly,  whether 
either  the  French  or  English  ever  effected  a  formal  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  at  th^ 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  which  also  may  be  said  of  the  land  now  covered  by  the  city  of  Detroit , 
that  the  French  government  was  not  accustomed  to  hold  formal  treaties  for  such  purposes  with 
the  Indians,  and  when  the  lands  have  been  actually  procured  from  them,  either  by  virtue  of  the 
assumed  right  of  conquest,  or  by  purchase,  evidence  of  such  acquisition  is  rather  to  be  sought  in 
the  traditionary  history  of  the  country,  or  in  the  casual  or  scanty  relations  of  travelers,  than 
among  collections  of  state  papers.  Tradition  does  recognize  the  fact  of  the  extinguishment  of 
the  Indian  title  at  Prairie  du  Chien  by  the  old  French  government,  before  its  surrender  to  the 
English ;  and  by  the  same  species  of  testimony,  more  positive  because  more  recent,  it  is  estab^ 
lished  also,  that,  in  the  year  1781,  Patrick  Sinclair,  lieutenant  governor  of  the  province  of  Upper 
Canada,  while  the  English  government  had  jurisdiction  over  this  country,  made  a  formal  purchase 
from  the  Indians  of  the  lands  comprehending  the  settlement  of  Prairie  du  Chien.'* 

The  territories  and  states  formed  from  the  section  known  as  the  Northwest  territory, 
were : 

I  The  Northwest  territory  proper  (i  787-1800)  having  jurisdiction  over  all  the  lands  referred 
to  in  the  ordinance  of  1787.  In  1802,  Ohio  was  organized  as  a  state  with  its  present  boun- 
daries. 

7.  Indiana  terrritory  was  formed  July  4,  1800,  with  the  seat  of  government  at  Vincennes 
That  territory  was  made  to  include  all  of  the  northwest,  except  what  afterward  became  the  state 
of  Ohio. 

3.  Michigan  territory  was  formed  June  30,  1805.  It  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  line 
<irawn  east  from  the  south  bend  of  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  west  by  the  center  of  Lake  Michigan^ 
^f  cffd  not  include  what  is  now  Wisconsin.  The  upper  peninsula  was  annexed  in  r836.  The 
5Ute  of  Michigan  was  formed  January  26,  1837,  with  its  present  boundaries. 

4.  Illinois  territory  was  formed  March  2,  1810.  It  included  all  of  the  Indiana  territory  west 
^fhe  Wabash  river  and  Vincennes,  and  a  line  running  due  north  to  the  territorial  line.  All  of 
"Wisconsin  was  included  therein,  except  what  lay  east  of  the  line  drawn  north  from  Vincennes. 

5.  Indiana  was  admitted  as  a  state  April  19,  181 6,  including  all  the  territory  of  Indiana 
territory,  except  a  narrow  strip  east  of  the  line  of  Vincennes,  and  west  of  Michigan  territory,  her 
^^^em  boundary. 

6.  Illinois  was  admitted  as  a  state  April  11,  18 18.  It  included  all  of  Illinois  territory  south 
of  latitude  42®  30'.  All  of  Wisconsin  was  added  to  Michigan  territory.  In  the  month  of  Octo- 
^^  of  that  year,  the  counties  of  Michilimackinac,  Brown  and  Crawford  were  formed,  comprising 
"^ides  other  territory,  the  whole  of  the  present  state  of  Wisconsin. 

y,  Iowa  district  was  attached  to  Michigan  for  judicial  purposes,  June  30,  1834,  o;.it  of  which 
*^    koines  and  Dubuque  counties  were  formed. 

S.  Wisconsin  territory  was  formed  April  20,  1836.     The  state  was  formed  May  29,  1848. 

The  territory  of  Wisconsin  being  a  part  of  the  Northwest  territory  claimed,  and  congress  by 

^^^^t  action  confirmed  to  her,  all  the  rights   and  privileges  secured  by  the  ordinance  of  1787, 

one  of  which  was  that  congress  should  have  authority  to  form  one  or  two  states  in  that  part  of 

the  territory  lying  north  of  an  east  and  west  line,  drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme 

^  Lake  Michigan.     Notwithstanding  this  plain  provision  of  the  ordinance,  which  is  declared  tQ 
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be  articles  of  compact  between  the  original  states  and  the  people  and  states  in  the  said  territory, 
and  forever  to  remain  unalterable  unless  by  consent ;  yet  congress,  in  establishing  the  boundaries 
of  the  state  of  Illinois,  extended  that  state  about  sixty  miles  north  of  the  line  established  by  the 
ordinance.  This  action  was  claimed  to  be  unjust  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
•compact  with  the  original  states.  The  legislative  assembly  of  Wisconsin  passed  resolutions 
which  were  approved  January  13,  1840,  that  it  was  inexpedient  for  the  people  of  the  territory  to 
Torm  a  constitution  and  state  government  until  the  southern  boundary  to  which  they  are  so  justly 
Entitled  by  the  ordinance  of  1787  shall  be  fully  recognized  by  the  parties  of  the  original  com- 
pact. Owing  to  various  complications  over  which  the  territory  had  no  control,  her  people  never 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  congress  what  they  considered  their  just  rights. 

It  was  also  contended  by  many,  that  the  portion  of  country  set  off  to  Michigan  on  Lake- 
Superior  given  as  a  compensation  in  part  for  the  strip  of  land  awarded  to  Ohio  from  her  south- 
ern border,  should  also  have  constituted  a  portion  of  Wisconsin,  especially  as  Michigan  never 
made  the  least  claim  to  it  by  her  delegate  in  congress,  who  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  Michigan  beyond  the  limits  of  the  lower  peninsula. 

The  first  survey  of  the  public  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  was  made  pursuant  to  an 
act  of  congress  approved  May  20,  1785  The  geographer  of  the  confederation  was  diected  to 
commence  the  survey  of  the  government  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Ohio  —  the  first  line 
tunning  north  and  south,  to  begin  on  said  river  at  a  point  that  should  be  found  to  be  due  north 
from  the  western  termination  of  a  line  whjch  had  been  run  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania ;  the  first  line  running  east  and  west,  to  begin  at  the  same  point,  and  to  extend 
through  the  whole  territory.  The  survey  comprised  seven  ranges,  composing  ten  counties  of 
the  present  state  of  Ohio.  Other  surveys  followed  when  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished. 
Thomas  Hutchins,  who  held  the  office  of  geographer,  is  believed  to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
mode  of  laying  out  land  which  was  then  introduced  by  him,  and  is  still  in  general  use  by  the 
government. 

Soon  after  the  government  had  acquired  title  to  the  Indian  lands  south  of  the  Wisconsin 
river,  the  public  authorities  commenced  a  systematic  survey  of  the  lands,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  same  into  market  at  the  earliest  possible  period. 

The  public  lands  in  Wisconsin  are,  as  elsewhere  in  the  west,  surveyed  in  uniform  rec- 
tangular tracts,  each  six  miles  square,  by  lines  running  north  and  south,  intersecting  others 
running  east  and  west.  These  townships  are  numbered  from  two  lines  called  the  principal 
meridian  and  the  base  line.  The  principal  meridian  by  which  the  Wisconsin  surveys  are  gov- 
erned is  that  known  as  the  fourth,  and  extends  from  the  Illinois  boundary  line  to  Lake  Superior, 
at  the  mouth  of  Montreal  river,  about  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  miles.  It  divides  Grant 
from  LaFayette  county,  and  passes  through  the  eastern  parts  of  Vernon,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Clark, 
Chippewa,  and  Ashland  counties.  The  base  line  separates  Wisconsin  from  Illinois  in  north 
latitude  forty-two  degrees,  thirty  minutes.  There  are  nearly  seventeen  hundred  townships  in 
the  state.  Each  township  is  subdivided  into  thirty-six  sections  by  lines  running  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  township,  one  mile  apart.  A  section  is,  therefore,  one  mile  square,  and  contains  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres.  In  fractional  townships,  each  section  is  numbered  the  same  as  the 
corresponding  section  in  whole  townships.  Each  section  is  subdivided  into  half-mile  squares, 
Tcalled  quarter-sections,  each  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  the  subdivision  is 
carried  still  further  into  half-quarter  or  quarter-quarter  sections.  It  is  found  necessary  to  estab- 
lish at  stated  intervals  standard  parallels,  commonly  called  correction  lines,  to  obviate  the  effect 
of  the  curvature  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  convergence  in  a  single  township  is  small,  though 
quite  perceptible,  the  actual  excess  in  length  of  its  south  over  its  north  line  being  in    the  state 
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about  three  rods.  The  townships  north  of  the  base  line,  therefore,  become  narrower  toward  the 
north,  and  if  continued  for  too  great  a  distance,  this  narrowing  would  cause  serious  inconvenience. 
In  the  state  of  Wisconsin  there  are  four  of  these  correction  lines.  The  first  is  sixty  miles 
north  of  the  base  line,  and  accordingly  runs  between  townships  ten  and  eleven.  The  second  is 
between  townships  twenty  and  twenty-one,  and  so  on.  They  are  usually  sixty  miles  apart.  On 
these  parallels,  which  form  new  base  lines,  fresh  measurements  are  made  from  the  principal 
meridian,  and  the  corners  of  new  townships  are  fixed  six  miles  apart  as  on  the  original  base  line. 
This  method  of  procedure  not  only  takes  up  the  error  due  to  convergency  of  meridians,  but 
arrests  that  caused  by  want  of  precision  in  the  surveys  already  made. 

The  northern  or  western  sections  of  townships,  which  contain  more  or  less  than  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres,  are  called  fractional  sections,  for  the  reason  that  the  surplusage  or 
-deficiency  arising  from  errors  in  surveying,  and  from  other  causes,  is  by  law  added  to  or 
-deducted  from  the  western  or  northern  ranges  of  sections  according  as  the  error  may  be  in  run- 
ning the  lines  from  east  to  west,  or  from  north  to  south. 

As  soon  as  the  surveys  were  completed,  in  southern  Wisconsin  and  the  Green  Bay  section, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  superior  qualities  of  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes  were  known  to 
the  people,  the  emigration  became  large.  In  fact  much  land  was  taken  possession  of  by  settlers 
in  advance  of  being  surveyed  and  brought  into  market.  As  soon  as  the  land  offices  at  Green 
Bay,  Mineral  Point,  and  Milwaukee  were  located,  public  announcement  was  made  by  the  govern- 
ment, of  the  time  of  the  sale,  when  the  lands  were  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  such  as  were 
unsold  were  afterward  subject  to  private  entry.  The  first  sales  were  held  at  Green  Bay  and 
Mineral  Point  in  the  year  1835.  The  sale  at  Milwaukee  was  in  1836.  From  the  reports  of  the 
general  land  office,  it  appears  that  from  1835  to  1845  inclusive,  there  were  sold  at  the  three  land 
offices  from  public  sale,  2,958,592^*5^  acres,  amounting  to  $3,768,106.51. 

Fort  Howard  military  reservation  was  set  apart  by  order  of  the  'president  March  2,  1829, 
and  comprised  all  the  lands  lying  upon  Fox  river  and  Green  bay,  in  township  24  north,  range  20 
east,  4th  principal  meridian,  being  about  four  thousand  acres.  The  lands  were  abandoned  for 
military  purposes,  by  the  war  department,  December  4,  1850.  By  an  act  of  congress  approved 
March  3,  1863,  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office  was  authorized  and  directed  to  cause 
the  reservation,  including  the  site  of  the  fort,  containing  three  and  four-hundredths  acres,  situated 
in  the  county  of  Brown,  between  Fox  river  and  Beaver  Dam  run,  and  which  is  not  included  in 
the  confirmations  to  T.  C.  Dousman  and  Daniel  Whitney,  nor  in  the  grant  to  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin, under  resolutions  of  congress  approved  April  25,  1862,  granting  lands  to  Wisconsin  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  to  be  surveyed  and  subdivided  into  lots  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre,  and  not  more  than  forty  acres,  deducting  such  portions  of  the  same  as  the 
public  interest  and  convenience  may  require ;  and  when  so  surveyed  and  platted,  to  be  sold  sep- 
arately at  auction.  On  the  loth  of  November,  1864,  under  directions  of  the  commissioner,  the 
lands  were  offered  for  sale  at  auction  at  the  fort.  About  one-half  of  the  lands  were  sold,  and 
purchased  by  actual  settlers,  and  but  few  for  speculation.  The  fort  and  the  lands  contiguous 
were  sold  for  six  thousand  four  hundred  dollars.  The  other  lands  sold  brought  about  the  sum 
of  nineteen  thousand  dollars. 

That  portion  of  the  reservation  unsold  was  to  be  subject  to  private  entry  at  the  appraised 
value,  and  that  portion  lying  between  Duck  creek  and  Beaver  Dam  creek,  was  subject  to  entry 
as  other  public  lands  were  offered. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1868,  a  joint  resolution  of  congress  was  approved,  by  which  the  com- 
missioner of  the  general  land  office  was  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  a  patent  to  be  issued 
to  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railroad  company,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  passed  by  con- 
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gress,  granting  the  same  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  approved  April  25,  1862,  and  by  act  of  the 
legislature  approved  June  16,  1862,  granting  the  same  to  that  company  for  eighty  acres  of  land» 
as  was  .surveyed  and  approved  by  said  commissioner  June  11,  1864  The  lands  thus  donated 
are  now  used  by  the  railroad  company  for  their  depot  grounds 

The  Fort  Crawford  military  reservation  was  purchased  from  J  H.  Lockwood  and  James  D, 
Doty  by  the  government  in  the  year  1829,  and  covered  the  front  and  main  portions  of  farm  lota 
numbered  thirty-three  and  thirty-four,  of  the  private  land  claims  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  com« 
prised  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  Fort  Crawford  was  built  on  this  tract  in  1829,  1830 
and  1831.  There  was  also  a  reservation  of  section  eighteen,  township  seven,  north  of  range 
four  west,  known  as  the  Cattle  Yard.  This  land  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kickapoo  river,  and 
is  now  known  as  the  village  of  Wauzeka.  In  addition  to  these  lands  which  were  located  in  Wis« 
consin,  there  was  a  reservation  of  lands  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  Iowa« 
The  lands  in  Wisconsin  were  relinquished  by  the  secretary  of  war,  January  10,  1851,  and  were 
originally  set  apart  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  February  17,  1843. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1857,  the  secretary  of  war  authorized  Hon  H.  M.  Rice,  of  Minne-^ 
sota,  to  sell  that  part  of  the  reservation  not  improved,  m  tracts  not  exceeding  forty  acres  each; 
and,  in  the  month  of  June  of  that  year,  he  sold  at  auction  five  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  the 
reserve  opposite  Fort  Crawford,  none  of  which  was  claimed  by  actual  settlers  ;  and  in  the  month 
of  December,  1857,  he  sold  the  remainder  to  claimants  of  lands,  also  on  the  west  side,  and  the 
section  in  Wisconsin  known  as  the  Cattle  Yard,  amounting  to  1771^  acres.  A  portion  of  this- 
reservation  was  subdivided  into  town  lots,  80  by  140  feet,  with  streets  66  feet  and  alleys  20  feet 
wide  November  17,  1864,  the  acting  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office,  by  order 
of  the  war  department,  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction  at  La  Crosse  the  reservation  at  Fort 
Crawford,  which  had  been  surveyed  and  subdivided  into  town  lots,  eighty  by  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet,  with  streets  sixty-five  feet  and  alleys  twenty  feet  wide,  conforming  to  the  plat  of  the 
village  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  lands  unsold  were  subsequently  opened  to  private  entry  and 
disposed  of. 

The  lands  of  the  Fort  Winnebago  reservation   were  set  apart  by  order  of  the  president, 
February  9,  1835,  and  consisted  of  the  following  territory:  sections  two,  three,  and  that  part  of 
four  lying  east  of  Fox  river,  and  fractional  section  nine,  all  in  township  twelve,  north  of  range 
nine  east ,  also  fractional  section  thirty-three,  in  township  thirteen,  north  of  range  nine   east, 
lying  west  of  Fox  river,  and  the  fraction  of  section  four,  township  twelve  north,  of  range  nine 
east,  lying  west  of  claim  numbered  twenty-one  of  A.  Grignon,  and  adjacent  to  Fort  Winnebago, 
reserved  by  order  of  the  president,  July  29,  1851.  the  whole  amounting  to  about  four  thousand 
acres.     September  the  first,  1853,  these  lands  were  by  order  of  the  president  ofifered  for  sale 
at  public  auction  at  the  fort,  by  F.  H.  Masten,  assistant  quartermaster  United  States  army, 
having  previously  been  surveyed  into  forty  acre  lots,  and  were  purchased  by  J.  B.  Martin,  G.  C. 
Tallman,  W.  H.  Wells,  Wm.  Wier.  N.  H.  Wood,  M.  R.  Keegan,  and  others. 

The  first  land  offices  in  Wisconsin  were  established  under  an  act  of  congress  approved 
June  26,  1834,  creating  additional  land  distncts  in  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  in  the 
territory  north  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  first  section  provides  "  that  all  that  tract  lying  north 
of  the  state  of  Illinois,  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  south  and  southeast  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox 
rivers,  included  in  the  present  territory  of  Michigan,  shall  be  divided  by  a  north  and  south  line^ 
drawn  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Illinois  along  the  range  of  township  line  west  of  Fort 
Winnebago  to  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  to  be  called  —  the  one  on  the  west  side,  the  Wisconsin 
land  district,  and  that  on  the  east  side  the  Green  Bay  land  district  of  the  territory  of  Michigan* 
which  two  districts  shall  embrace  the  country  north  of  said  rivers  when  the  Indian  title  shall  be. 
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extinguished,  and  the  Green  Bay  district  may  be  divided  so  as  to  form  two  districts,  when 
the  president  shall  deem  it  proper ;"  and  by  section  three  of  said  act,  the  president  was  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  register  and  receiver  for  such  office,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  townships 
are  surveyed. 

An  act  of  congress,  approved  June  15,  1S36,  divided  the  Green  Bay  land  district,  as  estab- 
lished  in  1834,  "  by  a  line  commencing  on  the  western  boundary  of  said  district,  and  running 
thence  east  between  townships  ten  and  eleven  north,  to  the  line  between  ranges  seventeen  and 
eighteen  east,  thence  north  between  said  ranges  of  townships  to  the  line  between  townships 
twelve  and  thirteen  north,  thence  east  between  said  townships  twelve  and  thirteen  to  Lake 
Michigan  ;  and  all  the  country  bounded  north  by  the  division  line  here  described,  south  by  the 
base  line,  east  by  Lake  Michigan,  and  west  by  the  division  line  between  ranges  eight  and  nine 
east,"  to  be  constituted  a  separate  district  and  known  as  the  **  Milwaukee  land  district."  It 
included  the  present  counties  of  Racine,  Kenosha,  Rock,  Jefferson,  Waukesha,  Walworth  and 
Milwaukee,  and  parts  of  Green,  Dane,  Washington,  Ozaukee,  Dodge  and  Columbia. 

An  act  was  approved  March  3,  1847,  creating  an  additional  land  district  in  the  territory. 
All  that  portion  of  the  public  lands  lying  north  and  west  of  the  following  boundaries,  formed  a 
district  to  be  known  as  the  Chippewa  land  district :  commencing  at  the  Mississippi  river  on  the 
line  between  townships  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  north,  running  thence  east  along  said  line 
to  the  fourth  principal  meridian,  thence  north  along  said  meridian  line  to  the  line  dividing  town- 
ships twenty-nine  and  thirty,  thence  east  along  such  township  line  to  the  Wisconsin  river,  thence  up 
the  main  channel  of  said  river  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  state  of  Michigan  and  the  territory 
of  Wisconsin.  The  counties  now  included  in  this  district  are  Pepin,  Clark,  Eau  Claire,  Dunn, 
yierce,  St.  Croix,  Polk,  Barron,  Burnett,  Douglas,  Bayfield,  Ashland,  Taylor,  Chippewa,  and  parts 
of  Buffalo,  Trempealeau  and  Jackson. 

An  act  of  congress,  approved  March  2,  1849,  changed  the  location  of  the  land  office  in  the 

Chippewa  district  from  the  falls  of  St.  Croix  to  Stillwater,  in  the  county  of  St.  Croix,  in  the 

proposed  territory  of  Minnesota;    and,  by  section  two  of  the  act,  an  additional  land  office  and 

district  was  created,  comprising  all  the  lands  in  Wisconsin  not  included  in  the  districts  of  land 

Bubject  to  sale  at  Green  Bay,  Milwaukee,  or  Mineral  Point,  which  was  to  be  known  as  the  Western 

land  district,  and  the  president  was  authorized  to  designate  the  site  where  the  office  should  be 

located.      Willow  River,  now  Hudson,  was  selected.    The  district  was  usually  known  as  the  St. 

Croix  and  Chippewa  district,  and  included  St.  Croix,  La  Pointe,  and  parts  of  Chippewa  and 

Marathon  counties.     By  an  act  of  congress,  approved  July  30,  1852,  so  much  of  the  public  lands 

^^  Wisconsin  as  lay  within  a  boundary  line  commencing  at  the  southwest  comer  of  township 

fifteen,  north  of  range  two  east  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian,  thence  running  due  east  to  the 

southeast  comer  of  township  fifteen,  north  of  range  eleven,  east  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian, 

whence  north  along  such  range  line  to  the  north  line  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  thence  westwardly 

along  said  north  line  to  the  line  between  ranges  one  and  two  east  of  fourth  principal  meridian, 

^Hence  south  to  the  place  of  beginning,  were  formed  into  a  new  district,  and   known  as  the 

Stevens  Point  land  district,  and  a  land  office  located  at  that  place. 

The  boundaries  enclosed  the  present  counties  of  Juneau,  Adams,  Marquette,  Green  Lake, 
^iushara,  Waupaca,  Portage,  Wood,  Marathon,  Lincoln,  and  Shawano.  By  the  same  law,  the 
^a  Crosse  land  district  was  formed  of  the  following  territory :  **  Commencing  at  a  point  where 
^^cline  between  townships  ten  and  eleven  north  touches  the  Mississippi  river,  thence  due  east  to 
^^c  fourth  principal  meridian,  thence  north  to  the  line  between  townships  fourteen  and  fifteen 
^^^\  thence  east  to  the  southeast  comer  of  township  fifteen  north,  of  range  one  east  of  the 
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dissatisfaction  subsequently  arose ;  the  purchasers  at  this  sale,  and  others  occupying  these  canal 
and  reserved  lands  felt  the  injustice  of  being  compelled  to  pay  double  price  for  their  lands,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  repeal  all  laws  authorizing  further  sales,  and  to  ask  congress  to  repeal  the 
act  making  the  grant.  The  legislation  on  the  subject  of  this  grant  is  voluminous.  In  1862  the 
legislature  of  the  state  passed  an  act  to  ascertain  and  settle  the  liabilities,  if  any,  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  company,  and  a  board  of  commissioners  was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  At  the  session 
of  the  legislature  in  1863,  the  committee  made  a  report  with  a  lengthy  opinion  of  the  attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  state.  The  views  of  that  officer  were,  that  the  company  had  no  valid  claims  for  damages 
against  the  state.  In  this  opinion  the  commissioners  concurred.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1875, 
an  act  was  approved  by  the  governor,  giving  authority  to  the  attorney-general  to  discharge  and 
Release  of  record  any  mortgage  before  executed  to  the  late  territory  of  Wisconsin,  given  to  secure 
the  purchase  money  or  any  part  thereof  of  any  lands  granted  by  congress  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  canal.  The  quantity  of  lands  unsold  was  subsequently  made  a  part  of  the  500,000 
acre  tract  granted  by  congress  for  school  purposes.  It  is  believed  the  whole  matter  is  now  closed 
iigainst  further  legislative  enactments. 

The  next  grant  of  lands  made  by  congress  lor  internal  improvements  in  Wisconsin,  was  one 
approved  August  8,  1846,  entitled  '*  an  act  to  grant  a  certain  quantity  of  land  to  aid  in  the 
improvement  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  to  connect  the  same  by  canal."  By  this  act 
there  was  granted  to  Wisconsin  on  her  becoming  a  state,  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
above-named  streams,  and  constructing  the  canal  to  unite  the  same,  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to 
Tone-half  of  three  sections  in  width  on  each  side  of  Fox  river,  and  the  lakes  through  which  it 
passes  from  its  mouth  to  the  point  where  the  portage  canal  should  enter  the  same,  and  each  side 
Dfthe  canal  from  one  stream  to  the  other,  reserving  the  alternate  sections  to  the  United  States 
with  certain  provisions  in  relation  thereto.  On  the  3d  of  August,  1854,  an  act  of  congress  was 
approved,  authorizing  the  governor  of  Wisconsin  to  select  the  balance  of  lands  to  which  the  state 
was  entitled  to  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1846,  out  of  any  unsold  government  lands  sub- 
ject to  private  entry  in  the  state,  the  quantity  to  be  ascertained  upon  the  principles  which  gov- 
■emed  the  final  adjustment  of  the  grant  to  the  state  of  Indiana,  for  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal, 
approved  May  9,  1848.  In  the  years  1854  and  1855,  acts  of  congress  were  passed,  defining  and 
enlarging  the  grant.  Under  the  grants  of  1846,  1854  and  1855,  the  number  of  acres  donated  for 
this  purpose  and  certified  to  the  state,  was  674,100. 

After  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union,  by  an  act  of  its  legislature,  approved 
August  8,  1848,  a  board  of  public  works  was  created,  through  which  the  work  of  improving  the 
said  rivers,  by  the  application  thereto  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  granted  by  con- 
gress, was  undertaken  by  the  state. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  moneys  realized  from  the  sale  of  lands  were  insufficient  to 
meet  the  obligations  of  the  state  issued  by  its  board  of  public  works  as  they  became  due ;  and 
in  1853  the  work  was  turned  over  to  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Improvement  company,  a  corpora- 
tion created  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  approved  July  6,  1853.  In  1856,  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  approved  October  3,  1856,  the  lands  granted  by  congress 
then  unsold  were  granted  by  the  state,  through  the  said  company,  to  trustees,  with  power  to 
sell,  and  to  hold  the  proceeds  in  trust  for  the  payment  of  state  indebtedness,  the  completion 
of  the  work,  thereafter  for  the  payment  of  bonds  issued  by  the  said  company,  and  the  balance,  if 
any,  for  the  company  itself. 

In  February,  1866,  the  trustees,  in  execution  of  the  powers  contained  in  the  deed  of  trust 
made  to  them,  and  pursuant  to  a  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  of  Fond  du  Lac  county,  sold  at 
public  sale  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  the  works  of  improvement  and  the  balance  of  lands  granted 
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expired  by  limitation  in  one  year  from  its  passage,  but  was  revived  by  the  law  of  1834  for  two, 
years.  In  the  interim  no  cettler  could  obtain  his  land  by  pre-emption.  The  law  of  1834  extended 
only  to  those  who  had  made  cultivation  in  1833,  consequently  the  settlers  of  later  date  were- 
excluded  from  its  benefits.  Meanwhile  the  fraudulent  floats  were  freely  used  to  dispossess  actual 
settlers  as  late  as  1835. 

The  pre-emption  law  of  congress,  approved  September  4,  1841,  provided  that  every  person 
who  should  make  a  settlement  in  person  on  public  land,  and  erect  a  dwelling,  should  be  author^ 
ized  to  enter  a  quarter  section  (one  hundred  and  sixty  acres),  at  the  minimum  price  (one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre),  and  thus  secure  the  same  against  competition ;  and  if  any  person 
should  settle  upon  and  improve  land  subject  to  private  entry,  he  might  within  thirty  days  give- 
notice  to  the  register  of  the  land  office  of  his  intention  to  claim  the  land  settled  upon,  and  might, 
within  one  year  upon  making  proof  of  his  right,  enter  the  land  at  the  minimum  price. 

At  the  public  land  sales  at  Mineral  Point,  held  in  1835,  all  those  tracts  on  which  lead  was 
found,  or  on  which  it  was  supposed  to  exist,  were  reserved  to  the  United  States,  and  were  leased 
under  certain  regulations  by  the  government  for  a  rent  of  ten  per  centum  of  all  the  lead  raised, 
The  quantity  of  land  thus  reserved  was  estimated  at  one  million  acres.  Considerable  difficulty 
was  found  in  collecting  these  rents,  and  subsequently  it  was  abandoned,  as  the  amount 
expended  in  collecting  exceeded  the  value  of  the  lead  collected.  In  the  period  of  four  years 
the  government  suffered  a  loss  of  over  nineteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  act  of  congress,  approved  July  11,  1846,  authorized  the  sale  of  the  reserved  mineral! 
lands  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  and  provided  that,  after  six  months*  public  notice,  the  lands, 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  rights  of  pre-emption  until  after  the  same  had  been  offered  at  public 
sale,  when  they  should  be  subject  to  private  entry.  The  law  also  provided,  that,  upon  satisfac- 
tory proof  being  made  to  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  proper  land  office,  any  tract  or  tracts 
of  land  containing  a  mine  or  mines  of  lead  ore  actually  discovered  and  being  worked,  would  be 
sold  in  such  legal  subdivisions  as  would  include  lead  mines,  and  no  bid  should  be  received 
therefor  at  less  than  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  and  if  such  tract  or  tract?, 
should  not  be  sold  at  such  public  sale,  at  such  price,  nor  should  be  entered  at  private  sale  within 
twelve  months  thereafter,  the  same  should  be  subject  to  sale  as  other  lands.  This  act  was 
changed  by  an  act  approved  March  3,  1847,  providing  that  any  one  being  in  possession  by 
actual  occupancy  of  a  mine  discovered  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  who  should  pay  the  samQ 
rents  as  those  who  held  leases  from  the  secretary  of  war,  should  be  entitled  to  purchase  the  land^, 
prior  to  the  day  of  sale  at  five  dollars  per  acre.  Mineral  lands  were  to  be  offered  for  sale  in  forty 
acre  pieces,  and  no  bids  were  to  be  received  less  than  five  dollars  per  acre,  and  if  not  sold  they 
were  then  to  be  subject  to  private  entry  at  the  same  price.  In  1847  or  1848  the  reserved  mineral 
lands  were  sold  at  public  sale  at  Mineral  Point  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  and  they 
were  all  disposed  of  at  that  price. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  Wisconsin  territory,  an  act  was  passed  by  its  legislature, 
approved  January  5,  1838,  incorporating  the  Milwaukee  and  Rock  river  canal  company,  and  by 
an  act  of  congress  approved  June  18  of  the  same  year,  a  grant  of  land  was  made  to  aid  in  thQ 
construction  of  the  canal.  The  grant  consisted  of  the  odd-numbered  sections  on  a  belt  of  ten 
miles  in  width  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Rock  river,  amounting  to  139,190  acres.  Of  those  lands 
43*447  sicres  were  sold  at  public  sale  in  July,  1839,  at  the  minimum  price  of  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  acre.  Work  was  commenced  on  the  canal  at  Milwaukee,  and  the  Milwaukee  river  for 
a  short  distance  from  its  outlet  was  improved  by  the  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  river, 
which  was  made  available  for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes.  A  canal  was  also  built  about 
a  mile  in  length  and  forty  feet  wide,  leading  from  it  down  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.     Much 
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dissatisfaction  subsequently  arose ;  the  purchasers  at  this  sale,  and  others  occupying  these  canal 
and  reserved  lands  felt  the  injustice  of  being  compelled  to  pay  double  price  for  their  lands,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  repeal  all  laws  authorizing  further  sales,  and  to  ask  congress  to  ref>eal  the 
act  making  the  grant.  The  legislation  on  the  subject  of  this  grant  is  voluminous.  In  1862  the 
legislature  of  the  state  passed  an  act  to  ascertain  and  settle  the  liabilities,  if  any,  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  company,  and  a  board  of  commissioners  was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  At  the  session 
of  the  legislature  in  1863,  the  committee  made  a  report  with  a  lengthy  opinion  of  the  attorney- gen- 
eral of  the  state.  The  views  of  that  officer  were,  that  the  company  had  no  valid  claims  for  damages 
against  the  state.  In  this  opinion  the  commissioners  concurred.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1875, 
an  act  was  approved  by  the  governor,  giving  authority  to  the  attorney-general  to  discharge  and 
Release  of  record  any  mortgage  before  executed  to  the  late  territory  of  Wisconsin,  given  to  secure 
the  purchase  money  or  any  part  thereof  of  any  lands  granted  by  congress  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  canal.  The  quantity  of  lands  unsold  was  subsequently  made  a  part  of  the  500,000 
acre  tract  granted  by  congress  for  school  purposes.  It  is  believed  the  whole  matter  is  now  closed 
against  further  legislative  enactments. 

The  next  grant  of  lands  made  by  congress  lor  internal  improvements  in  Wisconsin,  was  one 
approved  August  8,  1846,  entitled  **  an  act  to  grant  a  certain  quantity  of  land  to  aid  in  the 
improvement  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  to  connect  the  same  by  canal."  By  this  act 
there  was  granted  to  Wisconsin  on  her  becoming  a  state,  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
above-named  streams,  and  constructing  the  canal  to  unite  the  same,  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to 
Tone-half  of  three  sections  in  width  on  each  side  of  Fox  river,  and  the  lakes  through  which  it 
passes  from  its  mouth  to  the  point  where  the  portage  canal  should  enter  the  same,  and  each  side 
•of  the  canal  from  one  stream  to  the  other,  reserving  the  alternate  sections  to  the  United  States 
with  certain  provisions  in  relation  thereto.  On  the  3d  of  August,  1854,  an  act  of  congress  was 
approved,  authorizing  the  governor  of  Wisconsin  to  select  the  balance  of  lands  to  which  the  state 
was  entitled  to  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1846,  out  of  any  unsold  government  lands  sub- 
ject to  private  entry  in  the  state,  the  quantity  to  be  ascertained  upon  the  principles  which  gov- 
-emed  the  final  adjustment  of  the  grant  to  the  state  of  Indiana,  for  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal, 
approved  May  9,  1848.  In  the  years  1854  and  1855,  acts  of  congress  were  passed,  defining  and 
enlarging  the  grant.  Under  the  grants  of  1846,  1854  and  1855,  the  number  of  acres  donated  for 
this  purpose  and  certified  to  the  state,  was  674,100. 

After  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union,  by  an  act  of  its  legislature,  approved 
August  8,  1848,  a  board  of  public  works  was  created,  through  which  the  work  of  improving  the 
said  rivers,  by  the  application  thereto  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  granted  by  con- 
gress, was  undertaken  by  the  state. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  moneys  realized  from  the  sale  of  lands  were  insufficient  to 
tneet  the  obligations  of  the  state  issued  by  its  board  of  public  works  as  they  became  due ;  and 
in  1853  the  work  was  turned  over  to  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Improvement  company,  a  corpora- 
tion created  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  approved  July  6,  1853.  In  1856,  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  approved  October  3,  1856,  the  lands  granted  by  congress 
then  unsold  were  granted  by  the  state,  through  the  said  company,  to  trustees,  with  power  to 
sell,  and  to  hold  the  proceeds  in  trust  for  the  payment  of  state  indebtedness,  the  completion 
of  the  work,  thereafter  for  the  payment  of  bonds  issued  by  the  said  company,  and  the  balance,  if 
any,  for  the  company  itself. 

In  February,  1866,  the  trustees,  in  execution  of  the  powers  contained  in  the  deed  of  trust 
made  to  them,  and  pursuant  to  a  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  of  Fond  du  Lac  county,  sold  at 
public  sale  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  the  works  of  improvement  and  the  balance  of  lands  granted 
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by  congress  then  unsold,  and  applied  the  proceeds  to  the  purposes  expressed  in  the  deed  of  trust. 
The  proceeds  were  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  expenses  of  the  trust,  the  then  outstanding 
Btate  indebtedness,  and  to  provide  a  fund  sufficient  to  complete  the  work  according  to  the  plan 
specified  in  the  act  approved  October  3,  1856. 

Under  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  rpproved  April  13,  1861,  and  the  acts  amend- 
atory thereof,  the  purchasers  at  said  sale,  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1866,  filed  their  certificate 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  thereby  became  incorporated  as  the  Green  Bay  and 
Mississippi  canal  company,  holding,  as  such  company,  the  said  works  of  improvement. 

At  a  subsequent  date,  under  instructions  from  the  engineer  department  of  the  United  States, 
the  surveys  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  were  placed  in  the  charge  of  General  G.  K.  War- 
ren, and  by  act  of  congress  approved  July  7,  1870,  the  secretary  of  war  was  authorized  to 
appoint  a  board  of  arbitrators  to  ascertain  how  much  the  government  should  pay  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Improvement  company,  the  Green  Bay  and  Mississippi  canal  company,  for  the 
transfer  of  all  its  property  and  rights;  and  by  a  subsequent  act,  approved  June  10,  1872,  an 
appropriation  was  made  therefor. 

The  legislation  on  matters  connected  with  the  Fox  and  Wisconsm  river  improvement  would 
make  a  chapter  of  itself.  The  work  is  now  in  charge  of  the  government,  and  will  be  prosecuted 
to  completion  in  a  satii:factory  manner. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1848,  an  act  was  approved  by  the  president  "to  enable  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such 
state  into  the  Union,"  by  which  certain  propositions  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  convention 
which  were  to  be  acted  upon,  and  subsequently  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  approval.  The 
first  constitutional  convention  was  held  in  October,  1846,  and,  having  framed  a  constitution,  it 
was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  election  in  1847,  and  it  was  rejected.  The  second 
convention  met  December  15,  1847,  and,  having  formed  a  constitution,  it  was  adopted  by  the 
people  at  the  election  in  1848.     The  following  are  the  propositions  proposed  by  congress  : 

1.  That  section  sixteen  numbered  in  every  township  of  the  public  lands  of  said  state,  and 
where  such  section  has  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  other  lands  equivalent  thereto,  and 
as  contiguous  as  may  be,  shall  be  granted  to  the  said  state  for  the  use  of  schools. 

2.  That  seventy-two  sections^  or  two  entire  townships,  of  land  set  apart  and  reserved  for 
the  use  and  support  of  a  university  by  act  of  congress  approved  June  12, 1838,  are  hereby  granted 
and  conveyed  to  the  state,  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  use  and  support  of  such  university  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe. 

3.  That  ten  entire  sections  of  land  to  be  selected  and  located  under  the  direction  of  the 
legislature,  in  legal  subdivisions  of  not  less  than  one  quarter  of  a  section  from  any  of  the  unap- 
propriated lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  within  the  state  are  granted  to  the  state  for 
completing  the  public  buildings,  or  for  the  erection  of  others  at  the  seat  of  government,  under 
the  direction  of  the  legislature. 

4.  That  all  salt-springs  within  the  state,  not  exceeding  twelve  in  number,  shall  be  granted  to 
the  state,  to  be  selected  by  the  legislature,  and  when  selected,  to  be  used  or  disposed  of  on  such 
terms,  conditions,  and  regulations  as  the  legislature  shall  direct. 

The  title  to  all  lands  and  other  property  which  accrued  to  the  territory  of  Wisconsin  by 
grant,  gift,  purchase,  forfeiture,  escheat,  or  otherwise,  were,  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
of  the  state,  vested  in  the  state ;  and  the  people  of  the  state,  in  their  right  of  sovereignty,  were 
declared  to  possess  the  ultimate  property  in  and  to  all  lands  within  its  jurisdiction ;  and  all 
lands,  the  title  of  which  shall  fail  from  a  defect  of  heirs,  shall  revert  or  escheat  to  the  people. 

The  act  of  congress  for  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union  gave  fonnal  assent  to  the 
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grant  relative  to  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  river  improvement,  and  the  lands  reserved  to  the  United 
States  by  said  grant,  and  also  the  grant  to  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  opening  a  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  with  those  of  Rock  river,  were  to  be 
offered  for  sale  at  the  same  minimum  price,  and  subject  to  the  same  rights  of  pre-emption  as. 
other  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  state  constitution,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  state  treasurer  and 
attorney-general,  were  constituted  a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  the  school  and 
university  lands,  and  for  the  investment  of  the  funds  arising  therefrom.  In  the  year  1850  the 
commissioners  put  into  market,  for  the  first  time,  the  school  lands  which  had  been  donated  to  the 
state.  The  total  quantity  of  lands  offered  was  148,021,  44-100  acres,  which  sold  for  the  sum  of 
$444,265.19. 

By  an  act  of  congress,  approved  September  4,  1841,  there  were  granted  to  the  state  500,000 
acres  of  land,  which  were,  by  act  of  the  territorial  legislature  of  1849,  appropriated  to  the  school 
fund,  and  the  unsold  lands  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Rock  river  canal  company,  amounting  to  about. 
140,000  acres,  were  to  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  above  grant*  These  lands,  and  the  sixteenth 
section  of  each  township,  make  up  the  whole  of  the  school  lands  of  the  state.  The  whole 
number  of  acres  sold  up  to  the  year  1877  is  1,243,984  acres,  and  there  remain  unsold,  subject 
to  entry,  216,016  acres. 

The  state  university  land  grant  was  made  in  1838,  and  seventy-two  sections  set  apart  and 
reserved.  The  lands  were  selected  in  1845  and  1846.  On  the  15th  of  December,  1854,  an  act. 
of  congress  was  approved,  relinquishing  to  the  state  the  lands  reserved  for  the  salt-springs,  and 
seventy-two  sections  were  granted  in  lieu  thereof,  in  aid  of  the  university  of  the  state  The 
number  of  acres  amounts  to  92,160,  all  of  which  have  been  sold  except  4,407  acres,  which  are 
subject  to  entry.  Under  the  re-organization  and  enlargement  of  the  university,  under  provisions, 
of  chapter  114,  of  general  laws  of  1866,  section  thirteen  provides,  among  other  things,  that  the 
income  of  a  fund  to  be  derived  from  the  sales  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acies, 
granted  by  congress  by  act  approved  July  2,  1862,  entitled :  "An  act  donating  lands  to  the 
several  states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,"  be  devoted  to  the  state  university,  and  the  funds  arising  therefrom  to  be  known 
as  the  "  agricultural  college  fund."  All  of  the  grant  of  lands  have  been  sold  except  51,635  acres. 
The  quantity  of  lands  donated  by  act  of  congress  August  6, 1846,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  or 
erecting  public  buildings  at  the  seat  of  government,  known  as  "  Capitol  Lands,"  amounted  to 
ten  entire  sections,  or  six  thousand  four  hundred  acres.  A  grant  of  lands  was  made  to  the  state 
by  act  of  congress,  approved  September  28,  1850,  of  all  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  within 
its  limits.  The  total  number  of  acres  of  this  grant,  as  certified  to  the  state  from  the  government, 
to  the  year  1877,  is  1,869,677. 

A  grant  of  land  was  made  by  congress,  approved  March  3,  1863,  for  the  construction  of  a 
military  road  from  Fort  Wilkins,  Michigan,  to  Fort  Howard,  Wisconsin,  of  every  alternate 
section  of  public  lands,  designated  by  even  numbers  for  three  sections  in  width  on  each  side  of 
said  road,  and  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  legislature.  In  1865  sales  of  land  were  made  to 
the  number  of  85,961.89  acres,  which  realized  the  sum  of  $114,856.54. 

An  act  of  congress  was  approved  June  25, 1864,  granting  lands  to  the  state  to  build  a  military 
road  from  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  to  Ontonagon,  on  Lake  Superior,  of  every  alternate  section  of 
land  designated  as  odd  sections,  for  three  sections  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  road.  The  grant 
was  accepted  by  the  state  by  law,  approved  April  10,  1865. 

An  act  was  also  passed  by  congress,  approved  April  10,  1866,  granting  to  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin a  donation  of  public  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  and  harbor  and  ship* 
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canal  at  the  head  of  Sturgeon  bay,  Wis.,  to  connect  the  waters  of  Green  bay  with  Lake  Michigan. 
The  grant  was  for  200,000  acres  of  land.  The  grant  was  accepted  by  the  legislature  of  1868. 
In  1 874,  the  same  body  by  resolution  transferred  to  the  Sturgeon  bay  and  Lake  Michigan  ship  canal 
and  harbor  company  32,342  acres,  and  the  remaining  portion  was  authorized  to  be  sold  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  by  said  company. 

The  first  railroad  grant  in  Wisconsin  was  by  act  of  congress,  approved  June  3,  1856,  by  the 
first  section  of  which  there  was  granted  to  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  from  Madison  or  Columbus,  by  the  way  of  Portage  City,  to  the  St.  Croix  river  or 
lake,  between  townships  twenty-five  and  thirty-one,  and  from  thence  to  the  west  end  of  Lake 
Superior  and  to  Bayfield  ;  and  from  Fond  du  Lac,  on  Lake  Winnebago,  northerly  to  the  state  line, 
every  alternate  section  of  land  designated  by  odd  numbers,  for  six  sections  in  width  on  each  side 
of  said  roads,  respectively;  the  land  to  be  applied  exclusively  in  the  construction  of  said  roads^ 
and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever,  and  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  legislature,  and  the  tame 
shall  remain  public  highways  for  the  use  of  the  government,  free  from  toll  and  other  charges 
upon  the  transportation  of  property  or  troops  of  the  United  States,  with  other  conditions  as  to 
the  disposal  of  said  lands. 

The  grant  was  accepted  by  the  legislature  by  an  act  approved  October  8,  1856,  and  on  the 
nth  of  the  same  month  an  act  was  approved  granting  a  portion  of  the  lands  to  the  La  Crosse  & 
Mississippi  railroad  company,  who  were  to  carry  out  all  the  requirements  of  the  original  grant. 
A  supplementary  act  was  approved  the  same  session,  October  13,  incorporating  the  Wisconsin  & 
Superior  railroad,  which  company  was  required  to  commence  the  construction  of  their  road  on 
or  before  January  i,  1857,  and  to  complete  the  same  to  Oshkosh  before  August  i,  1858.  Of  this 
land  grant  John  W.  Cary  says :  "  That  portion  of  the  grant  given  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  northerly  to  the  state  line  was  conferred  on  the  Wisconsin  &  Superior  railroad  company. 
This  company  was  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac  railroad 
company,  and  that  part  of  the  grant  was  transferred  to  it.  The  road  was,  in  1859,  extended  to 
Oshkosh,  and  thence  to  Menasha,  and  finally  to  Green  Bay.  In  the  panic  of  1857,  the  company^ 
failed  to  meet  its  obligations,  but  was  afterward  enabled  to  go  on,  and  continued  in  possession 
until  June  2,  1859,  when  its  road  was  sold  on  the  foreclosures  of  the  mortgages  given  thereon » 
and  on  the  sixth  of  the  same  month  the  present  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railroad  company  was. 
organized  under  the  statute,  by  purchasers  at  said  sale,  and  took  possession." 

A  large  portion  of  the  original  grant  was  given  for  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Madiso!^ 
or  Columbus  to  the  St.  Croix  river,  as  before  stated.  The  La  Crosse  company,  during  the  years 
1857  and  1858,  completed  its  main  line  to  La  Crosse;  the  Watertown  line,  from  Watertown  to 
Columbus,  and  partially  graded  the  line  from  Madison  to  Portage  City.  Neither  it  nor  its  sue-* 
cessors  ever  received  any  part  of  the  lands  of  the  land  grant. 

In  1856  and  1857,  the  La  Crosse  &  Milwaukee  railroad  graded  most  of  the  line  from  Madi-- 
son  to  Portage.  After  the  failure  of  the  company,  this  line  was  abandoned,  and  so  remained 
until  1870,  when  a  new  company  was  organized,  under  the  name  of  the  Madison  &  Portage  City 
railroad  company.  In  1873,  an  act  was  passed  chartering  the  Tomah  &  Lake  St.  CrcHx  railroad 
company,  and  repealing  and  annulling  that  portion  of  the  land  grant  which  bestowed  the  lands 
from  Tomah  to  Lake  St.  Croix  upon  the  La  Crosse  company,  and  bestowing  the  same  upon  the 
company  chartered  by  this  act.     This  road  is  known  as  the  West  Wisconsin  railroad. 

An  act  of  congress  was  approved  May  5,  1864,  granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
certain  roads  in  the  state.  This  was  a  re-enactment  of  the  law  of  1856,  and  divided  the  grant 
in  three  sections,  one  of  which  was  for  a  road  from  a  point  on  the  St.  Croix  river  or  lake^  between 
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townships  twenty. five  and  thirty-one,  to  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  and  from  some  point  on 
the  line  of  said  road,  to  be  selected  by  the  state,  to  Bayfield  —  every  alternate  section  designated, 
by  odd  numbers,  for  ten  sections  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  road,  with  an  indemnity  extending 
twenty  miles  on  each  side,  was  granted,  under  certain  regulations ;  another,  for  aiding  in  building 
a  road  from  Tomah  to  the  St.  Croix  river,  between  townships  twenty-five  and  thirty-one  —  every 
alternate  section  by  odd  numbers,  for  ten  sections  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  road  ;  another 
for  aiding  and  constructing  a  railroad  from  Portage  City,  Berlin,  Doty's  Island,  or  Fond  du  Lac, 
as  the  legislature  may  determine,  in  a  northwestern  direction,  to  Bayfield,  on  Lake  Superior,  and 
a  grant  of  every  alternate  section  designated  by  odd  numbers,  for  ten  sections  in  width  on  each 
side  of  said  road,  was  donated. 

The  legislature  of  1865  failed  to  agree  upon  a  disposition  of  the  grant.  The  succeeding 
legislature  conferred  the  grant  partly  upon  the  ''Winnebago  &  Lake  Superior  Railroad  Company," 
and  partly  upon  the  "  Portage  &  Superior  Railroad  Company,"  the  former  April  6,  1866,  and  the 
latter  April  9,  1866.  The  two  companies  were  consolidated,  under  the  name  of  the  "Portage, 
Winnebago  &  Superior  Railroad,"  by  act  of  the  legislature,  March  6,  1869,  and  by  act  of  legis- 
lature approved  February  4,  1871,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  "Wisconsin  Central  Railroad." 


HEALTH   OF  WISCONSIN. 

By  JOSEPH  HOBBINS,  M.D. 

An  article  on  state  health,  necessarily  embracing  the  etiology,  or  causes  of  disease,  involves 
the  discussion  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  state ;  its  area,  physical  features ;  its  elevations, 
depressions;  water  supply;  drainage;  its  mean  level  above  the  sea;  its  geology;  climatology; 
the  nationality  of  its  people ;  their  occupations,  habits,  food,  education ;  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
physical,  moral  and  mental  influences  which  affect  the  public  health. 

Geographical  Position. 

The  geographical  position  of  Wisconsin,  considered  in  relation  to  health,  conveys  an  imme- 
diate and  favorable  impression,  which  is  at  once  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  the  statistical  atlas 
of  the  United  States.  On  its  north  it  is  bounded  by  Lake  Superior,  Minnesota,  and  the  northern 
peninsula  of  Michigan ;  on  the  south  by  Illinois;  on  the  east  by  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Mississippi.  It  lies  between  42®  30'  and  46°  55'  N.  latitude,  and  between  87®  and 
92^  50'  W.  long.;  is  285  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  255  in  breadth  from  east  to  west, 
giving  it  an  area  of  some  53,924  square  miles,  or  34,511,360  acres.  Its  natural  surface  divisions, 
or  proportions,  are  16  per  cent,  of  prairie,  50  of  timber,  19  of  openings,  15  of  marsh,  mineral 
undefined.  North  of  45**  the  surface  is  nearly  covered  with  vast  forests  of  pine.  The  proportion 
of  the  state  cultivated  is  nearly  one-sixth. 

Physical  Features. 

Among  these,  its  lacustrine  character  is  most  conspicuous,  so  much  so  that  it  may  not  inaptly 
be  called  the  state  of  a  thousand  lakes,  its  smaller  ones  being  almost  universal  and  innumerable. 
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It  has  an  almost  artificially  perfect  arrangement  of  its  larger  rivers,  both  for  supply  and  drainage, 
is  rolling  in  its  surface,  having  several  dividing  ridges  or 'water  sheds,  and  varies  from  600  to  1,600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Blue  Mounds  being  1,729  feet  above  sea  level.  Its  pine  and 
thickly  wooded  lands  are  being  rapidly  denuded,  and  to  some  extent  converted  to  agricultural 
purposes ;  its  marshes  in  the  north  are  being  reclaimed  for  cranberry  cultivation,  and  in  the  more 
thickly  settled  parts  of  the  state  for  hay  purposes.  The  surface  of  the  state  is  beautifully  diver- 
sified with  stream,  waterfall  and  rapids ;  richly  wooded  bluffs  several  hundred  feet  in  height, 
assuming  the  most  romantic  and  pleasing  forms,  and  composed  of  sandstone,  magnesian 
limestone,  granite,  trap,  etc.  The  health  and  summer  resorts  of  Wisconsin  are  illustrative  of  its 
beauty,  and  its  numerous  mineral   springs  have  long  since  formed   an   important  feature  of  its 

character  for  salubrity. 

Geology. 

The  geology  of  Wisconsin  does  not  require  from  us  but  a  very  general  notice,  as  it  is  only 
from  its  relation  to  disease  that  we  have  to  consider  it.  This  relation  is  in  a  measure  apparent 
in  the  fact  that  everywhere  the  topographical  features  are  governed  by  the  strata  below  them. 
The  relationship  will  be  seen  still  further  in  the  chemical  or  sanitary  influence  of  the  geological 
structures.  Through  the  greater  part  of  the  south  half  of  the  state  limestone  is  found,  the  cliff 
prevailing  in  the  mineral  region,  and  the  blue  in  the  other  parts ;  while  in  the  north  part  of  the 
state  the  primitive  rocks,  granite,  slate,  and  sandstone  prevail.  South  of  the  Wisconsin  river 
sandstone  in  layers  of  limestone,  forming  the  most  picturesque  bluffs,  abounds.  While  west  of 
Lake  Michigan  extends  up  to  these  rocks  the  limestone  formation,  being  rich  in  timber  or  prairie 
land.  Sandstone  is  found  underneath  the  blue  limestone.  The  general  dip  of  the  stratified 
rocks  of  the  state  is  toward  the  south,  about  8  feet  to  the  mile. 

Medical  geology  treats  pf  geology  so  far  only  as  it  affects  health.  Thus,  some  diluvial  soils 
and  sands  are  known  to  be  productive  of  malarial  fevers ;  others,  of  a  clayey  character,  retaining 
water,  are  productive  of  cold  damp,  and  give  rise  to  pulmonary  and  inflammatory  diseases ; 
while  others  still,  being  very  porous,  are  promotive  of  a  dry  and  equable  atmosphere.  In 
the  Potsdam  rocks  arise  our  purest  waters  and  best  supply,  while  our  magnesian  limestone  rocks 
(a  good  quality  of  this  kind  of  rock  being  composed  of  nearly  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia)  affect  the  water  to  the  extent  of  producing  simple  diarrhoea  in  those 
unaccustomed  to  drinking  it,  as  is  observed  in  southern  visitors,  and  was  especially  noticeable 
in  the  rebel  prisoners  at  Camp  Randall,  though  singularly  enough  do  not  seem  to  produce 
stone  and  gravel,  as  is  alleged  of  the  same  kind  of  water  in  the  north  of  England.  Why  this  is 
so — if  so — is  a  question  of  some  interest.  Goitre  and  cretinism  are  both  attributed  to  the  use 
of  the  same  magnesian  limestone  water.  Goitre  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  affection  here, 
but  not  common  enough,  perhaps,  to  warrant  us  in  thinking  its  special  cause  is  in  the  water. 
Boiling  the  water  is  a  preventive  of  all  injurious  effects.  There  is  still  another  objection  —  partic- 
ularly applicable  to  cities — to  this  kind  of  water,  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  which 
it  contains,  not  simply  making  it  hard,  but  giving  it  the  power  to  promote  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matters,  and  thus  where  the  soil  is  sandy  or  porous,  endangering  the  purity  of  our  well- 
water.  Geology  in  general  affects  all  our  soils  and  their  products;  all  our  drainage;  even  our 
architecture,  the  material  with  which  we  build.  Our  building  stone  for  half  of  the  state  is  a 
magnesian  limestone,  a  rather  soft  or  poor  quality  of  which  will  absorb  one-third  of  its  bulk  of 
water,  or  two  and  a  half  gallons  to  the  cubic  foot,  while  most  kinds  of  sandstone  are  nearly  as 
porous  as  loose  sand,  and  in  some  of  them  the  penetrability  for  air  and  water  is  the  same.  (A 
single  brick  of  poor  quality  will  absorb  a  pint  of  water).     Such  materials  used  in  the  construction 
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of  our  dwellings,  without  precautionary  measures,  give  rise  to  rheumatism,  other  grave  diseases, 
and  loss  of  strength.  Besides,  this  character  of  stone  absorbs  readily  all  kinds  of  liquid  and 
gaseous  impurities,  and  though  hardening  in  dry  air,  decays  soon  when  exposed  to  underground 
moisture.  The  material  of  which  our  roads  are  made,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  fuel  we  use  in  our 
homes,  have  the  same  unquestionable  relationship  to  geology  and  disease. 

Drainage. 

The  natural  drainage  of  the  state,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  mean  elevation  of  its  hydro- 
graphical  axis  is  about  i,ooo  feet  above  the  sea  level,  is  as  excellent  as  it  is  obvious.  (A  line 
running  from  Lake  Michigan  across  the  state  to  the  Mississippi,  shows  an  elevation  of  about  500 
feet).  North  its  drainage  is  by  a  few  rapid  but  insignificant  streams  into  Lake  Superior,  while 
east  it  increases  greatly  and  enters  Lake  Michigan  by  way  of  Green  bay.  The  principal  part  of 
the  supply  and  drainage,  however,  is  from  the  extreme  north  to  the  southwest  through  the  center 
of  the  state,  by  five  large  rivers,  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Mississippi  at  almost  equal 
distances  from  each  other. 

Climatology. 

The  climatology  of  Wisconsin  will  be  exhibited  in  the  observations  taken  at  different  times, 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  and  at  different  points  of  the  state.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  climate  depends  quite  as  much  and  very  frequently  more  upon  the  physical  surroundings, 
upon  the  presence  of  large  bodies  of  water,  like  our  lakes,  upon  large  forests,  like  our  pineries, 
like  our  heavy  hard-woods,  and  of  land  elevations  and  depressions,  upon  isothermal  lines,  etc.,  as 
it  does  upon  latitude.  Our  historic  period  is  of  a  character  too  brief  for  us  to  assume  to  speak 
of  our  climate,  or  of  all  the  changing  causes  which  influence  it  —  in  a  positive  manner,  our 
horticultural  writers,  to  make  the  difficulty  still  greater,  affirming  that  it  has  several  climates  within 
itself;  still,  sufficient  data  have  been  gathered  from  sufficiently  reliable  sources  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  subject. 

The  great  modifiers  of  our  climate  are  our  lakes.  These,  bounding  as  they  do,  the  one. 
Lake  Superior  (600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  420  miles  long  and  160  broad),  on  the  north 
side  of  the  state,  and  the  other,  Lake  Michigan  (578  feet  above  the  sea  level,  320  miles  long  and 
84  broad),  on  the  east  side  of  the  state,  serve  to  govern  the  range  of  the  thermometer  and  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  seasons,  as  much  as  they  are  governed  in  New  England  by  the  ocean. 
Our  climate  is  consequently  very  much  like  that  of  the  New  England  sea-board.  They  both 
exhibit  the  same  extremes  and  great  extremes,  have  the  same  broadly  marked  continental  features 
at  some  seasons,  and  decided  tropical  features  at  others.  It  is  of  special  interest  in  this  con- 
nection to  know  that  the  climate  between  the  eastern  coast  and  the  lakes  increases  in  rigor  as 
one  advances  west  until  the  lakes  are  reached,  and  again  becomes  still  more  rigorous  as  one 
advances  into  the  interior  west  of  the  lakes,  thus  affording  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  of  the 
modifying  and  agreeable  influences  of  large  bodies  of  water 

During  the  winter  the  mean  temperature  of  the  east  on  the  New  England  coast  is  8.38 
higher  than  the  west  (beyond  the  lakes) ;  during  the  spring  3.53  lower ;  during  the  summer  6.99 
lower;  and  during  the  autumn  1.54  higher.  In  the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  there  is  but  a 
fractional  difference.  That  the  winters  are  less  rigorous  and  the  summers  more  temperate  on 
the  Great  Lakes  is  demonstrated  to  be  owing  not  to  elevation,  but,  as  on  the  ocean,  to  the  equal- 
izing agency  of  an  expanse  of  water. 

On  the  lakes  the  annual  ratio  of  fair  days  is  117,  and  on   the    New  England  coast  215 ;  the 
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t:Ioudy.days  are  as  127  to  73;  the  rainy  as  6^  to  46  ,  and  the  snowy  as  45  to  29  In  the  former 
the  prevailing  weather  is  cloudy,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  fair.  The  immense  forests  on  the  upper 
lake  shores  of  course  exercise  a  considerable  influence  in  the  modification  of  our  temperature,  as 
well  as  in  the  adding  to  our  rain-fall  and  cloudy  days.  A  climate  of  this  character,  with  its 
attendant  rains,  gives  us  that  with  which  we  are  so  abundantly  supplied,  great  variety  of  food, 
both  for  man  and  beast,  the  choicest  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  m  the  greatest  profusion,  and 
of  the  best  quality,  streams  alive  with  fish,  woods  and  prairies  with  game,  the  noblest  trees,  the 
most  exquisite  flowers,  and  the  best  breeds  of  domestic  animals  the  world  can  boast  of. 

The  semi-tropical  character  of  our  summer,  and  its  resemblance  to  that  of  New  England,  is 
shown  by  the  mean  temperature  —  70*^  —  for  three  months  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  at  Albany, 
New  York,  at  southern  Wisconsin,  Fort  Snelling  and  Fort  Benton  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  being 
the  same  ;  while  at  Baltimore,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  it  is  75 '^,  and  around  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
it  is  80®.  Another  feature  of  our  climate  is  worthy  the  notice  of  invalids  and  of  those  who  make 
the  thennometer  their  guide  for  comfort.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  during  the  colder 
seasons  the  lake  country  is  not  only  relatively,  but  positively,  warmer  than  places  far  south  of  it. 
The  thermometer,  during  the  severe  cold  of  January,  1856,  did  not  fall  so  low  at  the  coldest,  by 
10^  to  15**  at  Lake  Superior  as  at  Chicago  at  the  same  time.  This  remark  holds  true  of  the 
<:hanges  of  all  periods  of  duration,  even  if  continued  over  a  month.  The  mean  temperature  at 
Fort  Howard,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic,  latitude  44*^  40', 
longitude  87**,  observations  for  nine  years,  is  44.93  I  ^^^  ^'  ^^^^  Crawford,  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wisconsin,  580  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic,  latitude  43^  3',  longitude  90"  53',  observa- 
tions for  four  years,  is  45.65,  giving  a  just  idea  of  our  mean  temperature  for  the  state.  Under 
the  head  of  distribution  of  heat  in  winter,  it  is  found  that  the  maximum  winter  range  at  Fort 
Winnebago,  Wisconsin,  for  sixteen  years,  is  9.4. 

Hyetal  or  Rain  Character. 

Wisconsin  is  situated  within  what  is  termed  the  area  of  constant  precipitation^  neither  affected 
by  a  rainy  season,  nor  })y  a  partial  dry  season.  The  annual  quantity  of  rain  on  an  average  for 
three  years  at  Fort  Crawford,  was  29.54  inches,  and  at  Fort  Howard  the  mean  annual  on  an 
average  of  four  years,  was  38.83  inches.  The  annual  quantity  of  rain,  on  an  average  of  three 
years  was  31.88  inches  at  Fort  Winnebago,  situate  (opposite  the  portage  between  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  rivers)  80  miles  west  of  Lake  Michigan  and  112  miles  southwest  of  Green  Bay.  The 
rain-fall  is  less  in  the  lake  district  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  same  latitudes. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  winters  is  the  almost  periodical  rain-fall  of  a  few  days  in  the 
middle  of  the  winter  (usually  in  the  middle  of  January),  which  extends  to  the  Atlantic  coast, 
while  north  and  northwest  of  us  the  dry  cold  continues  without  a  break,  winter  being  uniform  and 
severe,  characterized  by  aridity  and  steady  low  temperature.  Another  peculiarity  of  our  climate 
is,  the  number  of  snowy  and  rainy  days  is  increased  disproportionately  to  the  actual  quantity  — 
the  large  bodies  of  water  on  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  contrary  to  the  popular  opinion,  reduc- 
ing the  annual  quantity  of  rain  in  their  immediate  vicinity  instead  of  adding  to  it,  the  heavier 
precipitation  being  carried  further  away.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  our  climate  is  its 
frequent  succession  of  showers  in  summer,  tempering  as  it  does  our  semi-tropical  heat,  increasing 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  carpeting  our  prairies  with  a  green  as  grateful  to  the  eye  as  that  of 
England. 

The  hygrometric  condition  of  Wisconsin  may  be  judged  of  with  proximate  accuracy  by  that 
l^ven  of  Poultney,  Iowa : 
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The  average  depth  of  snow  for  three  years,  at  Beloit,  Wiscx)nsin,  was  twenty-five  inches, 
while  at  Oxford  county,  Maine,  the  average  for  twelve  years  was  ninety  inches.  The  isohyetal 
lines  of  the  mean  precipitation  of  rain  and  melted  snow,  for  the  year  1872,  show  that  of  Wiscon- 
sin to  be  thirty-two. 

Isotherms. 

.  The  mean  temperature  of  spring  is  represented  by  the  isotherm  of  45*^  F.  which  enters  Wis^ 
consin  from  the  west  about  forty  miles  south  of  Hudson,,  passing  in  a  nearly  southeast  direction, 
and  crosses  the  south  line  of  the  state  near  the  west  line  of  Walworth  county.  It  then  passes  nearly 
around  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  then  northeast  until  it  reaches  the  latitude  of  Milwaukee, 
whence  it  passes  in  a  somewhat  irregular  course  east  through  Ontario,  New  York,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, entering  the  ocean  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  The  summer  mean  isotherm  of  70**  F. 
enters  Wisconsin  from  the  west  but  little  farther  north  than  the  spring  isotherm,  and  passes 
through  the  state  nearly  parallel  with  the  course  of  that  line,  crossing  the  southern  boundary 
near  the  east  line  of  Walworth  county ;  passing  through  Chicago  it  goes  in  a  direction  a  little 
south  of  east,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  at  New  Haven.  The  mean  isotherm  of  47*^  F.  for  autumn, 
enters  the  state  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  passing  in  a  direction  a  little  north 
of  east  through  Portage,  and  enters  Lake  Michigan  near  Manitowoc.  The  isotherm  of  20**  F. 
representing  the  mean  temperature  of  winter,  enters  the  state  near  Prairie  du  Chien,  passes  east 
and  north  and  enters  Lake  Michigan  at  Sturgeon  bay.  The  annual  mean  temperature  is  repre- 
sented by  the  isotherm  of  45°  F.  which  enters  the  state  near  Prairie  du  Chien,  passes  across  the 
state  in  a  direction  a  little  south  of  east,  and  enters  Lake  Michigan  a  little  south  of  Milwaukee. 
What  influence  these  isotherms  have  upon  our  belts  of  disease  there  are  no  data  to  show. 
But  from  their  influence  upon  vegetable  life,  one  can  not  but  infer  a  similar  good  influence  on 
the  animal  economy.     This  is  a  question  for  the  future. 

Barometrical. 

Yearly  mean  of  barometer  at  32^  F.  as  observed  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  altitude 
1,088  fee£  above  the  sea : 


it 


1869 28.932  inches. 

1870 28.867 

1871 28.986 

1872 28.898 


1873 28.892  inches. 

1874 28.867   •* 

1875 28.750   " 

1876 28.920   *• 


Atmospheric  pressure,  as  indicated  by  the  barometer,  is  an  important  element  in  the  causation 
of  disease,  far  more  so  than  is  generally  thought.  The  barometer  indicates  not  only  the  coming 
of  the  storm,  but  that  state  of  the  atmosphere  which  gives  rise  to  health  at  one  time,  and  to 
disease  at  another.  When  the  barometer  is  high,  both  the  body  and  mind  have  a  feeling  of 
elasticity,  of  vigor  and  activity,  and  when  the  barometer  ranges  low,  the  feelings  of  both  are  just 
the  reverse ;  and  both  of  these  states,  commonly  attributed  to  temperature,  are  mostly  the  result 
of  change  in  the  barometric  pressure.     Many   inflammations,  as  of  the  lungs,  etc.,  commonly 
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attributed  to  change  in  the  temperature,  have  their  origin  in  barometrical  vicissitudes. 

Winds. 

Generally  speaking,  the  atmospheric  movement  is  from  the  west.  It  is  of  little  purpose 
what  the  surface  wind  may  be,  as  this  does  not  affect  the  fact  of  the  constancy  of  the  westerly- 
winds  in  the  middle  latitudes.  The  showers  and  cumulus  clouds  of  the  summer  always  have  this 
movement.  The  belt  of  westerly  winds  is  the  belt  of  constant  and  equally  distributed  rains,  the 
feature  of  our  winds  upon  which  so  much  of  our  health  and  comfort  depends. 

• 
Climatological  Changes  from  Settling  the  State. 

There  are  many  theories  afloat  concerning  the  effects  of  reclaiming  the  soil  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  forests.  To  us,  a  new  people  and  a  new  state,  the  question  is  one  of  great  moment^ 
the  more  so  that  it  is  still  in  our  power  not  only  to  watch  the  effects  of  such  changes,  but  still 
more  so  to  control  them  in  a  measure  for  our  good.  As  to  the  effects  upon  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  it  would  appear  that  so  far  as  relates  to  the  clearing  away  of  forests,  the  whole  change  of 
conditions  is  limited  to  the  surface,  and  dependent  for  the  most  part  on  the  retention  and  slow 
evaporation  in  the  forest,  in  contrast  with  the  rapid  drainage  and  evaporation  in  the  open  space. 
The  springs,  diminishing  in  number  and  volume  in  our  more  settled  parts  of  the  state,  do  not 
indicate  a  lessening  rain-fall.  It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  in  other  places  so  denuded,  which 
have  been  allowed  to  cover  themselves  again  with  forests,  the  springs  reappear,  and  the  streams 
are  as  full  as  before  such  denudation.  With  us,  happily,  while  the  destruction  of  forests  is  going 
on  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  their  second  growth  is  also  going  on,  both  in  the  pineries,  where 
new  varieties  of  hard-wood  take  the  place  of  the  pine,  and  in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  th& 
state,  cultivation  forbidding,  as  it  does,  the  practice  so  much  in  vogue  some  years  ago,  of  running 
fires  through  the  undergrowth.  Thus,  though  the  renewal  of  forests  may  not  be  keeping  pace 
with  their  destruction,  it  would  seem  clear  that  as  time  advances,  the  springs  and  streams  in  the 
more  cultivated  sections  of  the  state  will  fill  and  flow  again,  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  second 
growth  increases  and  expands. 

The  change,  however,  from  denudation,  though  strictly  limited  to  the  surface,  affects  the 
surface  in  other  ways  than  simply  in  the  retention  and  evaporation  of  rain.  When  the  winter 
winds  are  blowing,  the  want  of  the  sheltering  protection  of  belts  of  trees  is  bitterly  felt,  both  by 
man  and  beast.  And  so,  too,  in  the  almost  tropical  heats  of  the  summer ;  both  languish  and  suffer 
from  the  want  of  shade.  Nor  is  the  effect  of  denudation  less  sensibly  felt  by  vegetable  life.  The 
growing  of  our  more  delicate  fruits,  like  the  peach,  the  plum,  the  pear,  the  better  varieties  of  the 
cherry  and  gooseberry,  with  the  beautiful  half-hardy  flowering  shrubs,  all  of  which  flourished  so 
well  in  a  number  of  our  older  counties  some  twenty  years  ago,  are  as  a  rule  no  longer  to  be  found 
in  those  localities,  having  died  out,  as  is  believed,  from  exposure  to  the  cold  winds,  to  the  south 
west  winds  in  particular,  and  for  want  of  the  protecting  influence  of  the  woods.  In  fruits,  how 
ever,  we  have  this  compensation,  that,  while  the  more  tender  varieties  have  been  disappearing, 
the  hardier  and  equally  good  varieties,  especially  of  apples,  have  been  increasing,  while  the 
grape  (than  which  nothing  speaks  better  for  climatology),  of  which  we  grow  some  150  varieties^ 
the  strawberry,  the  raspberry,  blackberry  and  currant,  etc.,  hold  their  ground.  Nor  are  the  cattle 
suffering  as  much  as  formerly,  or  as  much  as  is  perhaps  popularly  believed,  from  this  want  of 
forests  or  tree  shelter.  With  the  better  breeds  which  our  farmers  have  been  able  of  late  years  to 
purchase,  with  better  blood  and  better  food,  and  better  care,  our  stock  instead  of  dwindling  in 
condition,  or  in  number,  from  the  effect  of  cold,  has  progressed  in  quality  and  quantity,  an4 
competes  with  the  best  in  the  Chicago  and  the  New  York  markets. 
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There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  planting  of  groves  and  belts  of  trees  in  exposed 
localities,  would  be  serviceable  in  many  ways ;  in  tempering  the  air  and  imparting  to  it  an 
agreeable  moisture  in  the  summer ;  in  modifying  the  severity  of  the  cold  in  winter ;  in  moderating 
the  extreme  changes  to  which  our  climate  is  subject;  and  thus  in  a  measure  'preventing  those 
discomforts  and  diseases  which  occur  from  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Besides,  these 
plantings,  when  made  between  our  homes  or  villages  and  malarial  marshes  southwest  of  us,  serve 
^by  the  aid  of  our  prevailing  southwest  winds)  to  break  up,  to  send  over  and  above  and  beyond 
us  the  malarial  substratum  of  air  to  which  we  are  otherwise  injuriously  exposed. 

The  effects  of  reclaiming  the  soil,  or  **  breaking  "  as  it  is  called  in  the  west,  have,  years  ago, 
When  the  state  first  began  to  be  settled,  been  disastrous  to  health  and  to  life.  The  moist  sod 
being  turned  over  in  hot  weather,  and  left  to  undergo  through  the  summer  a  putrifying  fomen- 
tative  process,  gave  rise  to  the  worst  kind  of  malarial,  typhoid  (bilious)  and  dysenteric  disease. 
Not,  however,  that  the  virulence  or  mortality  altogether  depended  upon  the  soil  emanations, 
^hese  were  undoubtedly  aggravated  by  the  absolute  poverty  of  the  early  settlers,  who  were 
Wanting  in  everything,  in  proper  homes,  proper  food  and  proper  medical  attendance,  medicines 
•and  nursing.  These  fevers  have  swept  the  state  years  ago,  particularly  in  the  autumns  of  1844 
and  1845,  but  are  now  only  observed  from  time  to  time  in  limited  localities,  following  in  the 
autumn  the  summer's  '*  breaking."  But  it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  add  that  through  the  advancing 
prosperity  of  the  state,  the  greater  abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  medical  care,  the  diseases  incident  to  '*  settling  *'  are  much  less  common 
and  much  less  fatal  than  formerly. 

Relations  of  Climatology  to  Sanitary  Status. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  gathering  climatological  observations,  is  to  obtain  sanitary 
information,  which  serves  to  show  us  where  man  may  live  with  the  greatest  safety  to  his  health. 
Every  country,  we  might  perhaps  correctly  say  every  state,  has,  if  not  its  peculiar  diseases,  at 
least  its  peculiar  type  of  diseases.  And  by  nothing  is  either  this  type  or  variety  of  disease  so 
much  influenced  as  by  climate.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  the  study  of  climatology  to 
health  and  disease,  nay,  even  to  the  kind  of  medicine  and  to  the  regulating  of  the  dose  to  be 
given.  It  is,  however,  best  to  caution  the  reader  that  these  meteorological  observations  are  not 
always  made  at  points  where  they  would  most  accurately  show  the  salubrity  of  a  geographical 
•district,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  positions  were  chosen  not  for  this  special  purpose,  but 
for  purely  military  purposes.  We  allude  to  the  forts  of  Wisconsin,  from  which  our  statistics  for 
the  most  part  come.  Another  caution  it  is  also  well  to  bear  in  mind  in  looking  over  the  class  of 
-diseases  reported  at  these  stations  in  connection  with  their  observations.  The  diseases  are  those 
of  the  military  of  the  period,  a  class  from  which  no  very  favorable  health  reports  could  be 
expected,  considering  their  habits,  exposure,  and  the  influences  incidental  to  frontier  life. 

The  geography  of  disease  and  climate  is  of  special  interest  to  the  public,  and  a  knowledge 
especially  necessary  to  the  state  authorities,  as  it  is  only  by  such  a  knowledge  that  state  legis- 
lation can  possibly  restrain  or  root  out  the  endemic  diseases  of  the  state.  In  connection  with 
the  gathering  of  vital  statistics  must  go  the  collection  of  meteorological  and  topographical 
statistics,  as  without  these  two  latter  the  former  is  comparatively  useless  for  sanitary  purposes. 
More  particularly  does  this  apply  to  the  malarial  diseases  of  the  state. 

Acclimation  is  very  rarely  discussed  or  even  alluded  to  by  our  people  in  relation  to  Wisconsin, 
for  the  reason  that,  come  from  whatever  part  of  Europe  men  may,  or  from  the  eastern  states, 
acclimation  is  acquired  for  the  most  part  unconsciously,  rarely  attended  by  any  malarial  affection, 
unless  by  exposure  in  such  low,  moist  localities,  where  even  the   natives  of  the  state  could  not 
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live  with  impunity.  It  seems  to  be  well  enough  established  that  where  malaria  exists,  whether 
in  London,  New  York,  or  Wisconsin ;  where  the  causes  of  malarial  disease  are  permanent,  the 
effects  are  permanent,  and  that  there  is  no  positive  acclimation  to  malaria.  Hence  it  should 
follow  that  since  life  and  malaria  are  irreconcilable,  we  should  root  out  the  enemy,  as  we  readily 
can  by  drainage  and  cultivation,  or,  where  drainage  is  impossible,  by  the  planting  of  those  shrubs 
or  trees  which  are  found  to  thrive  best,  and  thereby  prove  the  best  evaporators  in  such  localities. 
Our  climate,  approximating  as  it  does  the  45th  degree  (being  equi-distant  from  the  equator  and 
pole),  would  a  priori  be  a  common  ground  of  compromise  and  safety,  and  from  this  geographical 
position  is  not  liable  to  objections  existing  either  north  or  south  of  us. 

Influence  of  Nationalities. 

Our  population  is  of  such  a  confessedly  heterogeneous  character  that  naturally  enough  it 
suggests  the  question :  Has  this  intermingling  of  different  nationalities  sensibly  affected  our 
health  conditions  ?  Certainly  not,  so  far  as  intermarriages  between  the  nations  of  the  Caucasian 
race  are  concerned.  This  opinion  is  given  first  upon  the  fact  that  our  classes  of  diseases  have 
neither  changed  nor  increased  in  their  intensity  by  reason  of  such  admixture,  so  far  as  can  be 
learned  by  the  statistics  or  the  history  of  disease  in  the  northwest.  Imported  cases  of  disease  are 
of  course  excepted.  Second,  because  all  that  we  can  gather  from  statistics  and  history  concern- 
ing such  intermingling  of  blood  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  beneficial  in  every  respect,  physically, 
mentally  and  morally. 

England,  of  all  nations,  is  said  to  be  the  best  illustration  of  the  good  attending  an 
intermingling  of  the  blood  of  different  nations,  for  the  reason  that  the  English  character  is 
supposed  to  be,  comparatively  speaking,  good,  and  that  of  all  countries  she  has  been  perhaps 
more  frequently  invaded,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  part  settled  by  foreign  peoples  than  any  other. 

From  a  residence  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  center  of  Wisconsin,  and  from  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  its  people,  whose  nationalities  are  so  various  and  whose  intermarriages 
are  so  common,  it  is  at  least  presumable  that  we  should  have  heard  of  or  noted  any  peculiar  or 
injurious  results,  had  any  such  occurred.  None  such,  however,  have  been  observed.  Some  fears 
have  been  expressed  concerning  the  influence  of  Celtic  blood  upon  the  American  temperament, 
already  too  nervous,  as  is  alleged.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  these  fears  are  unsupported 
by  figures  or  facts.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  it  would  seem  safe  to  affirm  that  the  general  inter- 
mingling by  intermarriage  now  going  on  in  our  population,  confined  to  the  Caucasian  nationali- 
ties, will  tend  to  preserve  the  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  character,  rather  than  to  create  any  new  char- 
acter for  our  people.  If  this  view  needed  support  or  confirmation,  it  is  to  be  found  in  some  very 
interesting  truths  in  relation  to  it.  Mr.  Edwin  Seguin,  in  his  work  on  Idiocy,  lays  special  stress 
on  the  influences  of  races  in  regard  to  idiocy  and  other  infirmities,  like  deafness.  He  says  that 
the  crossing  of  races,  which  contributed  to  the  elimination  of  some  vices  of  the  blood  (as  may  be 
the  case  in  the  United  States,  where  there  are  proiX)rtionally  less  deaf  and  dumb  than  in  Europe), 
produces  a  favorable  effect  on  the  health  of  the  population,  and  cites  as  an  example,  Belgium,  which 
has  fewer  deaf  and  dumb  than  any  country  in  Europe,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  crossing  of 
races  in  past  ages  from  the  crowds  of  northern  tribes  passing,  mingling  and  partly  settling  there 
on  the  way  to  England. 

We  are  aware  that  it  has  been  predicted  that  our  future  will  give  us  a  ruw  iype^  distinct  from 
all  other  peoples,  and  that  with  this  type  must  come  not  only  new  diseases  but  modifications  or 
aggravations  of  the  present  diseases,  in  particular,  consumption  and  insanity.  But  so  long 
as  we  are  in  a  formative  state  as  a  nation,  and  that  this  state  seems  likely  to  continue  so  long  as 
the  country  has  lands  to  be  occupied  and  there  are  people  in  Europe  to  occupy  them,  such  spec- 
ulations can  be  but  of  little  value. 
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Occupations,  Food,  Education,  etc.,  as  affecting  Public  Health. 

The  two  chief  factors  of  the  social  and  sanitary  well-being  of  a  people  are  a  proper  educa« 
tion  of  the  man  and  a  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Our  two  principal  occupations  in  Wisconsin 
are  education  and  agriculture,  the  learners  in  the  schools  being  in  excess  of  the  laborers  on  the 
soil.  A  happier  combination  could  scarcely  be  desired,  to  form  an  intelligent  and  a  healthy 
people.  How  this  will  affect  our  habits  in  the  future  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  but  for  the  present  it 
may  be  said  (of  so  many  different  nationalities  are  we  composed),  that  we  have  no  habits  which 
>  erve  to  distinguish  us  from  the  people  of  other  northwestern  states.  A  well-fed  and  a  welUtaught 
people,  no  matter  how  mixed  its  origin,  must  sooner  or  later  become  homogeneous  and  a  maker 
of  customs.  In  the  mean  time  we  can  only  speak  of  our  habits  as  those  of  a  people  in  general 
having  an  abundance  of  food,  though  it  is  to  be  wished  the  workers  ate  more  beef  and  mutton, 
and  less  salt-pork,  and  that  whisky  was  less  plentiful  in  the  land.  The  clothing  is  sufficient, 
fuel  is  cheap,  and  the  dwellings  comfortable.  Upon  the  whole,  the  habits  of  the  people  are 
conducive  to  health.  It  is  thought  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  influence  upon  health  in  general 
of  other  occupations,  for  the  reason  that  manufacturers,  traders  and  transporters  are  for  the  most 
part  localized,  and  perhaps  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  exercise  any  marked  influence  on  the 
state  health. 

History  of  Disease. 

In  searching  for  historical  data  of  disease  in  Wisconsin,  we  are  able  to  go  back  to  tne  year 
1766,  commencing  with  the  aborigines.  The  Indians,  says  Carver,  in  his  chapter  on  their  diseases, 
in  general  are  healthy  and  subject  to  few  diseases.  Consumption  from  fatigue  and  exposure  he 
notices,  but  adds  that  the  disorder  to  which  they  are  most  subject  is  pleurisy.  They  are  like- 
wise afflicted  with  dropsy  and  paralytic  complaints.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  while  Carver  is 
speaking  generally,  he  means  his  remarks  to  apply,  perhaps,  more  particularly  to  those  Indians 
with  whom  he  lived  so  long,  the  Sioux  of  this  state.  That  they  were  subject  to  fevers  is  gathered 
from  the  use  of  their  remedies  for  fever,  the  "  fever  bush  "  being  an  ancient  Indian  remedy,  and 
equally  valued  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  colonies.  Besides  this,  they  had 
their  remedies  for  complaints  of  the  bowels,  and  for  all  inflammatory  complaints.  These  notices 
sufficiently  indicate  the  class  of  diseases  which  have  certainly  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Indi-— 
ans,  and  are  still  occurring  to  his  white  brother,  making  it  plain  enough  that  lung  diseases,  bowel 
complaints,  and  fevers  are  in  fact  native  to  the  state.  The  fact  must  not  be  ignored  that  the 
Indian  is  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as  the  human  .race  in  general. 

After  Carver,  we  may  quote  Major  Long's  expedition  in  1824.     The  principal  disease  of  ther 
Sacs  appears  to  be  a  mortification  of  the  intestinal  canal,  more  common  among  men  than  women^ 
the  disease  proving  fatal  in  four  days  if  not  relieved.    It  is  unaccompanied  with  pain,  and  is  nei their* 
hernia,  dysentery,  nor  hemorrhoids.      Intermittents  were  prevalent,  and  the  small-pox  visited, 
them  at  different  periods.     As  the  Chippewas  have  a  common  Algonquin  origin  with  the  Sacs^ 
and  as  their  home  and  customs  were  the  same,  it  may  be  expected  that  their  diseases  were  simi- 
lar.    The  principal  disease  to  which  the  Chippewas  are  liable    is  consumption  of  the  lungs, 
generally  affecting  them  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40 ;  they  linger  along  for  a  year  or  two,  but 
always  fall  victims  to  it.     Many  of  them  die  of  a  bowel  complaint  which  prevails  every  year. 
This  disease  does  not  partake,  however,  of  the  nature  of  dysentery.     They  are  frequently  affected 
with  sore  eyes.     Blindness  is  not  common.     Many  of  them  become  deaf  at  an  early  age. 

Referring  to  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  for  1854,  we  find  that  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  the  Menomonees  is  accounted  for  by  the  ravages  of  small-pox,  in  i838» 
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X>f  the  cholera,  in  1847  (vhich  latter  was  superinduced  by  misery  and  starvation),  and  by  the 

fever,  which  from  time  to  time,  commonly  in  the  winter,  has  been  raging  among  them,  being 

clearly  the  consequence  of  want  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries.     The  report  for  1850  says, 

there  has  been  considerable  sickness  among  the  Winnebagoes  for  several  months  past ;  dysentery 

lias  been  the  prevalent  disease,  confined  mostly  to  children.     For  1857  :    the  Winnebagoes  have 

suffered  considerably  from  chronic  diseases,  scrofula  and  consumption.      For   1859 :    the  chief 

malady  among  the  Winnebagoes  is  phthisis  pulmonalis  and  its  analogous  diseases,  having  its 

source  in  hereditary  origin.     Some  of  the  malignant  diseases  are  occasionally  met  with  among 

tiiem,  and  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.     In  1863 :    of  the  Menomonees,  there  is  a  large 

mortality  list  of  the  tribes  under  my  charge.     Measles  and  some  of  the  more  common  eruptive 

diseases  are  the  causes.     But  the  most  common  and  most  fatal  disease  which  affects  the  Indians 

At  this  agency  is  pneumonia,  generally  of  an  acute  character.      There  is  but  little  tubercular 

disease  to  be  found  in  any  of  these  tribes,  Menomonees,  Stockbridges,  Oneidas,  etc.      In  the 

report  for  1865,  one  can  not  but  notice  with  some  regret  the  absence  of  all  allusion,  except  to 

smalUpox,  to  the  diseases  of  the  Indians.     Regret,  because  reliable  information  of  such  diseases 

serves  a  variety  of  valuable  purposes,  for  comparison,  confirmation,  etc.,  of  those  of  the  white 

population.     For  these  reasons,  if  for  none  other,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attention  of  the 

proper  authorities  will  be  called  to  this  feature  of  such  reports. 

The  first  reliable  report  on  the  diseases  of  the  people  (as  distinguished  from  the  Indians)  of 
'^Tisconsin  to  which  we  have  had  access,  is  Lawson's  Army  Report  of  Registered  Diseases,  for  10 
years,  commencing  1829,  and  ending  1838  (ten  years  before  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the 
XJnion  as  a  state). 

FORT  HOWARD,  GREEN  BAY. 


Intennittetit  fever 30 

Remittent       do    11 

Synoqhal         do    4 

T3rphtt8            do    — • 

Diseases  of  respiratory  organs loi 

Diseases  of  digestive  organs 184 

Diseases  of  brain  and  nervous  system 9 

Dropsies i 

Rheumatic  affections 61 


This  abstract  exhibits  the  second  quar- 
ters only,  the  mean  strength  being 
1,702. 

All  other  diseases  1 14,  excepting  vene- 
real diseases,  abcesses,  wounds,  ul- 
cers, injuries,  and  ebriety  cases. 


Under  the  class  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  are  comprised  384  catarrh,  6  pneu- 
monia, 60  pleuritisy  and  28  phthisis  pulmonalis;  under  the  class  of  digestive  organs,  376  diar- 
^^Qfia  and  dysentery,  184  colic  and  cholera,  and  10  hepatitis;  under  the  class  of  diseases  of 
^^^  brain  and  nervous  system,  15  epilepsy,  etc.  The  deaths  from  all  causes,  according  to  the 
*^t  returns,  are  25^  being  i  yi  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  annual  rate  of  intermittent  cases  is  6, 
^^  tbat  of  remittent  is  3,  per  too  of  mean  strength. 

Table  or  Ratio  of  Sickness  at  Fort  Howard. 
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Seasons. 


10  6nt  ananen 
f  o  second    ** 

9  third 

10  fourth 


M 


Annual  rate. 


.atm 


MEAN  STRENGTH. 


1,764 
1,702 
1,526 
1,594 


NUMBER 
TREATED. 


1.647 


715 
726 

1,073 

636 


3.150 


RATE  PER  1. 000  OF 

MEAN  STRENGTH 

TREATED  QUARTERLY. 


405 
425 
703 
399 


1.913 
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age,  its  home,  its  causes,  and  its  origin,  we  would  most  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  fact  that  the  chief  cause  comes  under  the  head  of  congenital,  75  of  the  150  pupils  in  this 
institution  having  this  origin.  Such  a  fearful  proportion  as  this  must  of  necessity  have  its  origin 
in  a  cause  or  causes  proportionately  fearful.  Nor,  fortunately,  is  the  causation  a  mystery,  since 
most  careful  examination  leaves  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  consanguineous  marriages  are  the 
sources  of  this  great  evil.  Without  occupying  further  space  by  illustrative  tables  and  arguments* 
wc  would  simply  direct  the  attention  of  our  legislators  and  thoughtful  men  to  the  law  of  this  dis- 
ease—  which  is,  that  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb ^  imbecUes^  and  idiots  is  in  direct  keeping  with  the 
degree  of  consanguinity.  With  such  a  law  and  exhibit  before  us,  would  not  a  legislative  inquir)' 
into  the  subject,  with  the  view  of  adopting  preventive  means,  be  a  wise  step  ?  The  evil  is  fear- 
ful ;  the  cause  is  plain;  so,  too,  is  the  remedy." 

iNDtJSTRiAL  School  for  Boys. 

This  institution  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Fox  river,  at  Waukesha,  and  was  organized 
in  i860.  The  whole  number  of  the  inmates  since  it  was  opened  in  July,  i860,  to  October  io» 
1876,  was  1,291.  The  whole  number  of  inmates  for  1876  was  415.  Of  these,  since  the  period 
of  opening  up  to  date,  October,  1876,  25  have  died :  8,  of  typhoid  fever;  i,  of  typhoid  erysipelas; 
I,  of  gastric  fever;  3,  of  brain  fever;  i,  nervous  fever;  2,  congestion  of  the  lungs;  2,  congestive 
•chills;  5,  of  consumption ;  i  of  dropsy;  and  i  of  inflammatory  rheumatism. 

The  State  Prison. 

This  was  located  at  Waupun  in  July,  1857.  On  September  30, 1876,  there  were  266  inmates. 
But  one  death  from  natural  causes  occurred  during  the  year.  The  health  of  the  prisoners  has 
been  unusually  good,  the  prevalent  afl'ections  attendant  upon  the  seasons,  of  a  mild  and 
manageable  character. 

State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

This  institution,  located  near  Madison,  was  opened  for  patients  in  July,  i860.  The  total 
number  of  admissions  since  it  was  opened  has  been  1,227  males,  1,122  females,  total  2,349.  Over 
one  half  of  these  have  been  improved ;  nearly  one  third  recovered  j  while  less  than  one  quarter 
have  been  discharged  unimproved.  Total  number  of  deaths,  288.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  October  i,  1875,  there  were  in  the  hospital  376  patients.  In  the  report  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1876,  we  find  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  health  in  the  hospital.  No 
serious  epidemic  has  prevailed,  although  20  deaths  have  been  reported,  7  fatally  ill  before  admis- 
sion, 4  worn-out  cases,  etc.  Insanity,  coming  as  it  does,  under  this  head  of  an  article  on  State 
Health,  is  of  the  highest  interest  from  a  state  point  of  view,  not  only  because  so  much  may  be 
done  to  remedy  it,  but  that  still  more  can  and  ought  to  be  done  by  the  state  to  prevent  it.  Our 
insane  amount  to  i  in  700  of  the  whole  population,  the  total  number  in  hospitals,  poor-houses  and 
prisons  being  in  round  numbers  1,400.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  calling  for  our  earnest  consideration, 
that  the  Germans,  Irish  and  Scandinavians  import  and  transmit  more  insanity  —  three  to  one — 
than  the  American-born  population  produce.  The  causes  assigned  for  this  disparity,  are,  as 
affecting  importation,  that  those  in  whom  there  is  an  hereditary  tendency  to  disease  constitute  the 
migratory  class,  for  the  reason  that  those  who  are  sound  and  in  the  full  possession  of  their  powers 
are  most  apt  to  contend  successfully  in  the  struggle  to  live  and  maintain  their  position  at  home ; 
while  those  who  are  most  unsound  and  unequal  to  life's  contests  are  unable  to  migrate.  In  other 
words,  the  strongest  will  not  leave,  the  weakest  can  not  leave.  By  this,  the  character  of  the 
migratory  is  defined.  As  affects  transmission,  poverty  is  a  most  fruitful  parent  of  insanity,  so  too  is 
poor  land.     Says  Dr.  Boughton,  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane: 
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HISTORY  OF  WISCONSIN. 


Table  of  Principal  Causes. 


Consumption 143 

Inflammation  of  lungs 56 

Convulsions 259 

Diarrhcea 131 

Diptheria 74 

Scarlet  fever.  _ 52 

Typhoid  fever 49 

Old  age 28 

Still-bom 123 


The  Milwaukee  population  being  abcmt 
72,000,  the  death  rate  per  annum  for 
every  1,000  inhabitants  would  be  21. 
after  proper  deductions  of  deaths  from 
other  causes  than  from  disease,  showing 
very  favorably  as  compared  with  other 
cities. 


Glasgow  has  39  to  every  1,000;  Liverpool,  36;  London,  25  ;  New  Orleans,  54;  New  York^ 
32;  San  Francisco,  24;  Milwaukee,  21.  Among  seventeen  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union^ 
Milwaukee  ranks  the  ninth  in  rate  of  mortality.  An  impression  has  prevailed  that  Milwaukee  is 
subject  to  a  large  and  disproportionate  amount  of  lung  and  allied  diseases.  Statistics  disprove 
this,  its  deaths  from  consumption  being  only  6  per  cent.,  while  those  of  Chicago  are  7.75 ;  of 
St.  Louis,  9.68;  of  Cincinnati,  11.95;  and  of  Boston,  19.31.  But  few  cases  of  malarial  disease 
occur  in  Milwaukee,  and  fewer  cases  of  intestinal  fever  than  in  the  interior  of  the  state.  The 
mortality  among  children  is  explained  by  its  occurring  chiefly  among  the  poor  foreign»boni 
population,  where  all  that  can  incite  and  aggravate  disease  is  always  to  be  found. 

This,  (the  historical  part  of  the  health  article),  will  doubtless  call  forth  from  the  profession 
much  additional  and  desirable  matter,  but  excepting  what  will  further  appear  under  the  head  of 
Madison  it  is  proper  to  say  that  we  have  exhausted  the  sources  of  information  on  the  subject 
within  our  reach. 

Health  Rssorts. 

Next  in  order  would  seem  to  come  some  notice  of  the  summer  and  health  resorts  of  Wiscon- 
sin, which,  significant  of  the  salubrity  of  the  state,  are  not  only  becoming  more  numerous,  but 
also  more  frequented  from  year  to  year. 

Madison,  the  capital  of  the  state,  with  a  population  of  11,000,  is  built  on  an  isthmus  between 
two  considerable  lakes,  from  70  to  125  feet  above  their  level;  80  miles  west  of  Milwaukee,  in 
latitude  43^  5'  north,  and  longitude  89^  20'  west,  in  the  northern  temperate  region.  The  lake 
basins,  and  also  the  neck  of  land  between  them,  have  a  linear  arrangement,  trending  northeast  and 
southwest.  The  same  linear  topography  characterises  the  whole  adjacent  country  and  thebouiy^ 
dary  lines  of  its  various  geological  formations,  this  striking  feature  being  due  to  the  former  move* 
ment  of  glacier  ice  over  the  face  of  the  country.  At  two  points,  one  mile  apart,  the  Capitol  and 
University  hills,  respectively  348  and  370  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan,  rise  prominently 
above  the  rest  of  the  isthmus.  Both  of  these  hills  are  heaps  of  drift  material  from  100  to  126  feet 
thickness,  according  to  the  record  of  the  artesian  well.  The  neck  of  land  on  which  Madison  stands 
is  of  the  same  material.  The  same  boring  discloses  to  us  the  underlying  rock  structure,  pene* 
trating  614  feet  of  friable  quartzose  sandstone  belonging  to  the  Potsdam  series,  lo^  feet  of  red 
shale  belonging  to  the  same  series,  and  209^  feet  of  crystalline  rocks  belonging  to  the  Archaean. 
In  the  country  immediately  around  Madison,  the  altitude  is  generally  considerably  greater,  and 
the  higher  grounds  are  occupied  by  various  strata,  nearly  horizontal,  of  sandstone  and  limestone. 
The  Potsdam  sandstone  rises  about  30  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Mendota,  on  its  northern 
shore,  where  at  McBride's  Point  it  may  be  seen  overlaid  by  the  next  and  hitherto  unrecognized 
layer,  one  of  more  or  less  impure,  dark-colored,  magnesian  limestone,  to  which  the  name  of  Men- 
dota  is  assigned^  and  which  furnishes  a  good  building  stone.     The  descent  of  these  strata  is  about 
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et  to  the  mile  in  a  due  southerly  direction.  Overlying  the  Mendota  beds  are  again  sandstone 
rrs,  the  uppermost  portions  of  which  are  occasionally  charged  with  lo  to  20  per  cent,  of  calca- 
ijis  and  dolomitic  matter,  and  then  furnish  a  cream-colored  building  stone  of  considerable 
rsLl  'Mja.e.  Most  of  this  stratum  which  has  been  designated  as  the  Madison  sandstone,  is,  however, 
ivi^-^e  non-calcareous,  being  either  a  ferruginous  brown  stone,  or  a  quite  pure,  white,  nearly  loose 
:i.  In  the  latter  phase  it  is  of  value  for  the  manufacture  of  glass.  In  a  number  of  quarries, 
ings  and  exposed  places  around  the  city,  the  Madison  beds  are  seen  to  be  overlaid  by  a  gray- 
ish 9  magnesian  limestone,  the  lower  magnesian,  varying  very  considerably  in  its  character,  but 
Ls.T'scly  composed  of  a  flinty-textured,  heavy-bedded,  quite  pure  dolomite,  which  is  burnt  into  a 
gooci  quality  of  lime.  Its  thickness  exceeds  80  feet.  Madison,  with  the  conveniences  and  com- 
foT^s  of  a  capital  city,  from  its  easy  access  by  railroads,  from  not  only  in  itself  being  beautiful, 
t>\i^  from  its  beautiful  surroundings,  from  its  good  society,  charming  climate,  and  artesian 
miTxeral  water,  is  naturally  a  great  summer  resort. 

Though  there  are  no  vital  statistics  of  the  city  to  refer  to,  a  residence  of  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  has  made  us  sufficiently  acquainted  with  its  sanitary  history,  which  is  more  or  less  the 
sanitary  history  of  this  part  of  the  state,  and  in  a  measure  of  the  state  itself.     In  1844  and  1845, 
it  >nras  visited  by  an  epidemic  malarial  fever  of  a  bilious  type,  and  not  unfrequently  fatal,  which 
passed  very  generally  through  the  state,  and  was  attributed  to  the  turning  up  of  the  soil.     It  was 
most  virulent  in  the  autumns.     Again  in  1854  it  was  visited  by  a  light  choleraic  epidemic,  which 
also  swept  the  state,  assuming  very  generally  a  particularly  mild  type.     Again  in  1857  it  suffered 
lightly  from  the  epidemic  dysentery,  which  passed  through  the  state.     In  1865,  it  suffered  from 
a  visitation  of  diptheria,  the  disease  prevailing  generally  over  the  state  at  that  time.      It  has  also 
had  two  visitations  of  the  epidemic  grip  {grippe\  or  influenza.      The  last  invasion,   some  five 
years  since,  commencing  in  a  manner  perhaps  worthy  of  noting,  by  first  affecting  the  horses  very 
generally,  and  again,  by  beginning  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  while  the  other  epidemics  for  the 
P^t  twenty-five  years  (unless  the  choleraic  visitation  was  an  exception)  came  in  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  city,  as  has  been  the  case,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe  with  the  light 
epidemics  to  which  children  are  subject.     But  little  typhoid  fever  is  found  here,  and  the  aguish 
fevers  when  they  occur  are  light  and  easy  of  control.     There  is  but  little   diarrhoea  or  dysen- 
tery.   Pneumonia  and  its  allied  affections  are  more  common,  so  is  rheumatism,  and  so  neuralgia., 
inflammatory  croup,  however,  is  very  rare,  sporadic  diptheria  seeming  to  be  taking  its  place. 
^1  the   ordinary   eruptive   fevers  of  children  are  and  always  have  been  of  a  peculiarly  mild 
^e. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  situated  immediately  at  the  junction  of  the  Wisconsin  with  the  Mississippi^ 

-s  built  about  70  feet  above  low  water,  and  642  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  cliffs  on 

°oth  sides  of  the  river  present  on  their  summits  the  lower  strata  of  the  blue  Silurian  limestone 

^^  Cincinnati,  beneath  which  are  found  sandstone  and  magnesian  limestone  down  to  the  water's 

%e.     We  give  this  notice  of  Prairie  du  Chien  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of 

^  public  that  it  possesses  one  of  the  most  superb  artesian  wells  in  the  state,  which  is  attracting 

^y  persons  by  its  remedial  mineral  properties. 

Green  Bay  sanitarily  may  be  considered  as  sufficiently  indicated  under  the  head  of  Fort 

^ard.     It  is,  however,  proper  to  add  that  from  its  geographical  position  and  beautiful  situa- 

at  the  head  of  the  bay,  its  easy  access  both  by  railroad  and  steamboat,  its  pleasant  days  and 

summer  nights,  it  has  naturally  become  quite  a  popular  summer  resort,  particularly  for 

hem  people. 

Hacine,  some  25  miles  south  by  east  by  rail  from  Milwaukee  and  62  by  rail  from  Chicago,  is 
upon  the  banks  and  some  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.     Its  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and 
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gravel,  consequently  it  has  a  dry,  healthy  Surface,  and  is  much  frequented  in  the  summer  for  its 
coolness  and  salubrity. 

Waukesha,  i8  miles  west  of  Milwaukee  by  railroad,  is  a  healthy,  pleasant  place  of  resort  at 
all  times  on  account  of  its  mineral  water,  so  well  known  and  so  highly  appreciated  throughout 
the  country. 

Oconomowoc,  32  miles  by  railroad  west  by  north  of  Milwaukee,  is  a  healthy  and  de- 
lightfully located  resort  for  the  summer.  Its  many  lakes  and  drives  form  its  chief  attractions, 
and  though  its  accommodations  were  considered  ample,  during  the  past  summer  they  were  found 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  its  numerous  visitors. 

The  Dalles,  at  Kilbourn  City,  by  rail  16  miles  from  Portage,  is  unsurpassed  in  the  northwest 
for  the  novelty,  romantic  character,  and  striking  beauty  of  its  rock  and  river  scenery.  It  is 
liigh  and  dry ;  has  pure  water  and  fine  air,  and  every-day  boat  and  drive  views  enough  to  fill 
up  a  month  pleasantly. 

Lake  Geneva,  70  miles  by  rail  from  Chicago,  is  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  is  justly 
rcelebrated  for  its  beauty,  and  its  reputation  as  a  summer  resort  is  growing. 

Green  Lake,  six  miles  west  of  Ripon,  and  89  northwest  from  Milwaukee,  is  some  15  miles 
'long  and  three  broad,  surrounded  by  beautiful  groves  and  prairies;  and  is  claimed  to  be  one  of 
.the  healthiest  little  places  on  the  continent. 

Devil's  Lake  is  36  miles  by  rail  north  of  Madison.  Of  all  the  romantic  little  spots  in  Wis- 
consin, and  they  are  innumerable,  there  is  none  more  romantic  or  worthy  of  a  summer  visitor's 
admiration  than  this.  It  is,  though  shut  in  from  the  rude  world  by  bluffs  500  feet  high,  a  veiy 
favorite  resort,  and  should  be  especially  so  for  those  who  seek  quiet,  and  rest,  and  health. 

Sparta,  246  miles  by  rail  from  Chicago,  is  pleasantly  and  healthily  situated,  and  its  artesiaft 
mineral  water  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  iron,  having,  it  is  said,  over   14  grains  in 
Solution  to  the  imperial  gallon,   an    unusually    large  proportion,  attracts  its  annual  summer 
•crowd. 

Sheboygan,  62  miles  by  rail  north  of  Milwaukee,  from  its  handsome  position  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking the  lake,  and  from  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings  as  well  as  from  the  character  of  its 
mineral  waters,  is  an  attractive  summer  resort. 

Elkhart  Lake,  57  miles  by  rail  north  of  Milwaukee,  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  good  name  from^ 
those  seeking  health  or  pleasure. 

Change  in  Diseases. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  classes  of  diseases  in  the  state  at  the  date  of  Carver*!^ 
travels  are  the  same  which  prevail  to-day,  we  have  compared  his  description  of  them  with  thoi 
tabulated  in  the  army  medical  reports  of  Forts  Howard,  Crawford  and  Winnebago,  and  agai 
with  those  given  in  the  U.  S.  Census  for  1870,  and  with  the  medical  statistics  of  the  city  o 
Milwaukee.  The  three  distinct  and  prominent  classes  prevailing  from  Carver's  to  the  presentt^ 
;time,  are,  in  the  order  of  prevalence,  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  consumption,  pneumonia.^ 
bronchitis,  etc.;  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  enteritis,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  etc.;  and  th^ 
malarial  fevers.  At  Fort  Howard  alone  do  the  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  seem  to  hav^ 
outnumbered  those  of  the  respiratory  organs.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  gather  from  the  reports 
of  the  commissioners  of  Indian  affairs,  these  features  of  the  relative  prevalence  of  the  thre^ 
classes  of  disease  are  not  disturbed. 

There  are,  however,  some  disturbing  or  qualifying  agencies  operating  and  affecting  th^ 
amount  or  distribution  of  these  classes  in  different  areas  or  belts.      For  instance,  there  are  twc^ 
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£x-x-egular  areas  in  the  state;  the  one  extending  from  the  Mississippi  east  and  north,  and  the  other 

stSLTting  almost  as  low  down  as   Madison,  and  running  up  as  far  as  Green    Bay,  which  are  more 

sxit>  ject  to  malarial  diseases  than  are  the  other  parts  of  the  state.     While  it  is  found   that  those 

jpSLT't:s  of  the  state  least  subject  to  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  are,  a  belt   along  the  western 

sHore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  a  belt  running  from  near  Prairie  du  Chien  north  into  the  pineries. 

,  it  is  found  that  the  part  of  the  state  most  subjec^    to  enteric,   cerebro-spinal   and  typhus 

Ts,  is  quite  a  narrow  belt  running  north  from  the  southern  border  line  into  the  center  of  the 

state,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  toward  the  pineries.      All  along  the   western  shore  of 

"Lalce  Michigan,  and  stretching  across  the  country  by  way  of  Fond  du  Lac  to  the  Mississippi,  is. 

a  l>^lt  much  less  subject  to  these  disorders.     It  is  equally  beyond  question  that  the  western  shore 

of    X^pake  Michigan,  and  the  southern  shore  of  Lake   Superior,  as  well  as  the  western  half  of  the 

soutliem  boundary  line  of  the  pineries,  are  less  affected  with  consumption  than  the  interior  parts 

of  tHe  state. 

The  tendency  of  these  diseases  is  certainly  to  amelioration.     The  sanitary  history  of  Wiscon- 
sin  dloes  not  differ  from  that  of  any  other  state  east  of  us,  in  this  striking  particular;    the  farther 
you.  trace  back  the  history  of  disease,  the  worse  its  type  is  found  to  be.     It  follows,  then,  that 
the  improvement  in  public  health  must  progress  with  the  general  improvement  of  the  state,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  the  eastern  states,  and  that  the  consequent  amelioration  of  our  malarial 
diseases  especially  will  tend  to  mitigate  infectious  diseases.      The  ameliorating  influences,  how- 
ever, that  sanitary  science  has  brought  to  bear  upon  disease,  of  which  England  is  so  happy  an 
illustration,  has  scarcely  as  yet  begun  to  be  known  to  us.     But  the  time  has  come  at  last  when 
this  science  is  moving  both  the  hearts  and  minds  of  thinking  and  humane  men  in  the  state,  and 
Us  voice  has  been  heard  in  our  legislative  halls,  evoking  a  law  by  which  we  are,  as  a  people,  to  be 
governed,  as  by  any  other  enactment.     The  organization  of  a  state  board  of  health  is  a  new  era 
^n  our  humanity.     In  this  board  is  invested  all  legal  power  over  the  state  health.     To  it  is  com- 
^'tted  all  the  sanitary  responsibility  of  the  state,  and  the  greatest  good  to  the  people  at  large 
^ust  follow  the  efforts  it  is  making. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  sanitary  interest  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  call  the  attention. 
^f  those  interested  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  a  popular  truth  that  a  dry  climate,  all  other  things  being 
^Q^al,is  a  healthy  climate.  Our  hygrometrical  records  show  Wisconsin  to  have  one  of  the  driest 
climates  in  the  United  States.  Choleraic  diseases  rarely  prevail  unless  in  a  comparatively 
^^^gnant  state  of  the  atmosphere,  where  they  are  most  fatal.  Where  high  winds  prevail  such 
diseases  arc  rare.  The  winds  in  Wisconsin,  while  proverbially  high  and  frequent  (carrying  away 
3nd  dissipating  malarial  emanations),  are  not  destructive  to  life  or  property,  as  is  the  case,  by 
tneir  violence,  in  some  of  the  adjoining  states.  A  moist,  warm  atmosphere  is  always  provocative 
of  ^iiscasc.  Such  a  state  of  atmosphere  is  rare  with  us,  and  still  more  rarely  continuous  beyond 
a  day  or  two.  Moist  air  is  the  medium  of  malarial  poisoning,  holding  as  it  does  in  solution 
g^^s  and  poisonous  exhalations.  Its  character  is  readily  illustrated  by  the  peculiar  smell  of 
some  marsh  lands  on  autumnal  evenings.  Such  a  state  of  moisture  is  seen  only  in  our  lowest 
shut-in  marshes  (where  there  is  but  little  or  no  air-current),  and  then  only  for  a  very  limited 
period,  in  very  hot  weather. 

But  too  much  importance  is  attached  by  the  public  to  a  simply  dry  atmosphere  for  respira- 
^ory  diseases.  The  same  mistake  is  made  with  regard  to  the  good  effects  in  such  disorders  of 
I  simply  jijg'n  elevations.  Dry  air  in  itself  or  a  high  elevation  in  itself,  or  both  combined,  are 
1  i^ot  necessarily  favorable  to  health,  or  curative  of  disease.  In  the  light  and  rare  atmosphere  of 
M  ^^ite's  Peak,  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet,  the  pulse  is  accelerated,  the  amount  of  sleep  is  dimin- 
\        isned,  and  the  human  machine  is  put  under  a  high-pressure  rate  of  living,  conducive  only  to  its. 
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POPULATION  BY  COUNTIES. 

SUMMARY  FROM  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  CENSUS. 
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VALUATION    OF    PROPERTY 


IN  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN. 
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ACREAGE    OF    PRINCIPAL    CROPS 
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POPULATION  BY  COUNTIES. 

SUMMARY  FROM  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  CENSUS. 
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ELECTORS  AND  GENERAL  ELECTIONS. 

Sec.  12.  Every  male  person  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  upward,  belonging  to 
eitHer  of  the  following  classes,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  for  one  year  next  preceding 
any  election,  shall  be  deemed  a  qualified  elector  at  such  election : 

1.  Citizens  of  the  L^nited  States. 

2.  Persons  of  foreign  birth  who  shall  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  con- 

formably to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  naturalization. 
8.  Persons  of  Indian  blood  who  have  once  been  declared  by  law  of  Congress  to  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  any  subsequent  law  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.. 
4.  Civilized  |    rsons  of  Indian  descent  not  members  of  any  tribe.     Every  person  convicted 
of  bribery  shall  be  excluded  from  the  right  of  suffrage  unless  restored  to  civil  rights ; 
and  no  person  who  shall  have  made  or  become  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  -any 
bet  or  wager  depending  upon  the  result  of  any  election  at  which  he  shall  offer  to  vote,, 
shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  such  election. 
Sec.  13.  No  elector  shall  vote  except  in  the  town,  ward,  village  or  election  district  in  which 
'^^  iictually  resides. 

Sec.  14.    The  general  election  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  shall  be  held  in  the  several 

^^^ns,  wards,  villages  and  election  districts  on  the  Tuesday  next  succeediilg'the  first  Monday  in 

p  ^vember  in  each  year,  at  which  time  there  shall  be  chosen  such  Representatives  in  Congress^ 

J  *^<;tor8  of  President  and  Vice  President,  State  officers,  and  county  officers  as  are  by  law  to  be 

^tited  in  such  year. 

Sec.  15.  All  elections  shall  be  held  in  each  town  at  the  place  where  the  last  town-meeting 
J^^  held,  or  at  such  other  place  as  shall  have  been  ordered  at  such  last  meeting,  or  as  shall  have 
^^^n  ordered  by  the  Supervisors  when  they  establish  more  than  one  election  poll,  except  that  the 
^*^t  election  aflter  the  organization  of  a  new  town  shall  be  held  at  the  place  directed  in  the  act 
?r  proceeding  by  which  it  was  organized ;  and  all  elections  in  villages  constituting  separate  elec- 
P^  districts  and  in  the  wards  of  cities,  shall  be  held  at  the  place  to  be  ordered  by  the  Trustees- 
^^  Buch  village,  or  the  Common  Council  of  such  city,  at  least  ten  days  before  such  election,  un- 
^^^  a  different  provision  is  made  in  the  act  incorporating  such  village  or  city. 

Sec.  16.     Whenever  it  shall  become  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  hold  an  election  at  the 

P/^^oe  designated  therefon  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  after  having  assembled  at  or  as  near  as  prac- 

^*^^^ble  to  such  place,  and  before  receiving  any  votes  may  adjourn  to  the  nearest  convenient  place 

^9^  liolding  the  election,  and  at  such  adjourned  place  shall  forthwith  proceed  with  the  election. 

y  PoQ  adjourning  any  election  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  Board  of  Inspectors  shall  cause  proc- 

^^^ation  thereof  to  be  made,  and  shall  station  a  Constable  or  some  other  proper  person  at  the 

P^^e  where  the  adjournment  was  made,  to  notify  all  electors  arriving  at  such  place  of  adjoura- 

^^t,  and  the  place  to  which  it  was  made. 
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Sec.  20.     A  registry  of  electors  shall  annually  be  made : 

1.  In  each  ward  or  election  district  of  every  city  which,  at  the  last  previous  census,  had 

a  population  of  three  thousand  or  more. 

2.  In  each  ward  or  election  district  of  every  incorporated  village  in  which,  by  law,  sep- 

arate elections  are  held ;  which  village  at  the  last  preceding  census,  had  a  popula- 
tion of  fifteen  hundred  or  more. 

3.  In  every  town  containing  a  village  which,  at  said  census,  had  a  population  of  fifteen 

hundred  or  more,  in  which  village  separate  general  elections  are  not  by  law  required  tq 
be  held. 

4.  In  all  towns  any  part  of  which  shall  have  been  embraced  in  any  part  of  any  city  or 

village  in  which  a  registration  by  this  chapter  is  required. 

Such  registration  shall  be  made  in  the  manner  provided  by  Jthis  chapter.  The  persons 
authorized  by  law  to  act  as  Inspectors  of  Election  in  each  of  such  towns,  wards  or  election  dis- 
tricts shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Registry  therefor. 

Sec.  21.  The  said  Inspectors  shall  have  their  first  meeting  on  Tuesday,  four  weeks  pre- 
ceding each  general  election,  at  the  place  where  said  election  is  to  be  held ;  and  in  election 
districts  at  which  there  were  polled  at  the  previous  general  election  three  hundred  votes  or 
less,  they  shall  sit  for  one  day,  and  in  districts  at  which  there  were  more  than  three  hundred 
votes  polled,  they  shall  have  power  to  sit  two  days  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
list.  They  shall  meet  at  9  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  hold  their  meetings  open  until  S 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  each  day  during  which  they  shall  so  sit.  The  Clerks  appointed  by  law 
to  act  as  Clerks  of  Election  shall  act  as  Clerks  of  the  Board  of  Registry  on  the  day  of  election 
Only.  The  proceedings  shall  be  open,  and  all  electors  of  the  district  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
heard  in  relation  to  corrections  or  additions  to  said  registry.  They  shall  have  the  same  powers 
to  preserve  order  which  Inspectors  of  Election  have  on  election  days,  and  in-^owns  vacancies  in 
the  Board  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  that  vacancies  are  filled  at  elections. 

Sec.  22.  The  said  Inspectors  at  their  first  meeting,  and  before  doing  any  business,  shall 
severally  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  of  Inspectors  at  a  general  election,  and  said  Inspectors  shall 
at  their  first  meeting  make  a  registry  of  all  the  electors  of  their  respective  districts,  placing 
thereon  the  full  names,  alphabetically  arranged  according  to  surnames,  in  one  column,  and  in 
another  the  residence  by  number  and  name  of  street  or  other  location,  if  known.  If  any  elector's 
residence  is  at  any  hotel  or  public  boarding-house  the  name  of  the  hotel  or  boarding-house  shall 
h'e  stated  in  the  registry.  They  shall  put  thereon  the  names  of  all  persons  residing  in  their  elec- 
tion district  appearing  on  the  poll-list  kept  at  the  last  preceding  general  election,  and  are  author- 
ized to  take  therefor  such  poll-list  from  the  office  where  kept,  omitting  such  as  have  died  or 
removed  from  the  district,  and  adding  the  names  of  all  other  persons  known  to  them  to  be  elect- 
ors in  such  district.  In  case  of  the  formation  of  a  new  election  district  since  the  last  preceding 
general  election,  the  said  Board  therein  may  make  such  registry  from  the  best  means  at  their 
command,  and  may,  if  necessary,  procure  therefor  certified  copies  of  the  last  poll-list.  They  shall 
complete  said  registry  as  far  as  practicable  at  their  first  meeting,  and  shall  make  four  copies 
thereof,  and  certify  the  original  and  each  copy  to  be  a  true  list  of  the  electors  in  their  district  so  far 
as  the  same  are  known  to  them.  One  of  said  copies  shall  be  immediately  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  room  in  which  their  meeting  was  held,  and  be  accessible  to  any  elector  for  examina- 
tion or  making  copies  thereof,  and  one  copy  shall  be  retained  by  each  Inspector  for  revision  and 
correction  at  the  second  meeting.  They  shall  within  two  days  after  said  first  meeting  file  the  original 
registry  made  by  them,  and  said  poll-list  in  the  office  of  the  proper  town,  city  or  village  clerk, 
and  may,  in  their  discretion,  cause  ten  printed  copies  of  said  registry  to  be  made  and  posted  in 
ten  of  the  most  public  places  of  said  election  district,  or  may  publish  the  same  in  a  newspaper  at 
an  expense  not  exceeding  one  cent  for  each  name. 

Sec.  23.  The  Inspectors  shall  hold  their  second  meeting  at  the  same  place  designated  for 
holding  elections  on  the  Tuesday  two  weeks  preceding  the  election.  They  shall  meet  at  9  o*clock 
in  the  forenoon.      In  election  districts  having  less  than  three  hundred  voters,  as  shown  by  the 
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preliminary  registry,  the  Board  shall  complete  the  registry  on  the  same  day  ;  but  if  there  are  more 
than  that  nambner  of  voters,  they  shall  sit  two  days.  They  shall  remain  in  session  until  8  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  They  shall  revise  and  correct  the  registry  first  by  erasing  the  name  of  any  person 
who  shall  be  prov^  to  their  satisfaction  by  the  oatns  of  two  electors  of  the  district  to  be  not 
entitled  to  vote  therein  at  the  next  ensuing  election,  unless  such  person  shall  appear  and  if  chal- 
lenged, shall  answer  the  questions  and  take  the  oath  hereinafter  provided  ;  secondly,  by  entering 
thereon  the  names  of  every  elector  entitled  to  vote  in  the  district  at  the  next  election  who  shall 
appear  before  the  Board  and  require  it,  and  state  his  place  of  residence,  giving  street  and  num- 
ber, if  numbered,  or  location,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  if  challenged  answer  the  questions,  and 
take  the  oaths  provided  in  case  of  challenge  at  an  election  ;  but  if  any  person  shall  refuse  to 
answer  all  such  questions  or  to  take  such  oath,  his  name  shall  not  be  registered.  Any  person 
who  is  not  twenty-one  years  of  age  before  the  date  when  the  registry  is  required  to  be  corrected,  but 
will  be  if  he  lives  until  the  day  of  election,  shall  have  his  name  put  on  the  registry  if  he  be  other- 
wise qualified  to  be  an  elector.  Any  elector  who  did  not  vote  at  the  previous  general  election 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  either  at  the  preliminary  or  the  final  registration  of  electors  by 
appearing  before  the  Board  of  Registration  of  his  election  district  and  establishing  his  right  to 
be  registered,  or,  instead  of  a  personal  appearance,  he  may  make  his  application  to  be  registered 
to  the  Board  in  writing.  Such  application  shall  state  the  name  and  period  of  continuous  resi- 
dence in  the  election  district  and  place  of  residence  therein,  giving  the  number  and  street  of  the 
applicant,  and,  in  case  the  person  making  the  application  is  of  foreign  birth,  he  shall  state  when 
he  came  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  time  and  place  of  declaring 
his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the 
election.  Upon  receiving  such  application,  the  Board  of  Registration  shall  register  the  name  of 
such  applicant,  if  it  appears  to  the  Board  that  the  applicant  is,  by  his  statement,  entitled  to 
vote.  Such  statement  shall  be  made  under  oath,  and  shall  be  preserved  by  the  Board  and  be 
filed  in  the  ofiice  of  the  village  or  city  clerk,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  city  and  village  clerks 
shall  keep  blanks  for  making  the  application  for  registration,  as  provided  by  this  section.  The 
form  sliallbe  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Every  person  named  in  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  punishment  for  any  false  statement  or  other  offense  in  respect  thereto  as 
is  provided  in  case  of  such  false  statement  or  other  offense  by  an  elector  offering  to  vote  at  an 
election.  After  such  registry  shall  have  been  fully  completed  on  the  days  above  mentioned, 
no  name  shall  be  added  thereto  by  any  person  or  upon  any  pretext.  Within  three  days  after  the 
second  meeting  the  said  Board  shall  cause  four  copies  of  the  registry  to  be  made,  each  of  which 
shall  be  certified  by  them  to  be  a  correct  registry  of  the  electors  of  their  district,  one  of  which 
shall  be  kept  by  each  Inspector  for  use  on  election  day,  and  one  shall  forthwith  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  "proper  town,  city  or  village  clerk.  All  registries  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  pub- 
lic inspection  at  the  ofiice  where  deposited  without  charge. 

Sec.  24.  On  election  day  the  Inspectors  shall  designate  two  of  their  number  at  the  opening 
of  the  polls,  who  shall  check  the  names  of  every  elector  voting  in  such  district  whose  name  is  on 
the  registry.  No  vote  shall  be  received  at  any  general  election  in  any  ward  or  election  district 
defined  in  Section  20,  if  the  name  of  the  person  offering  to  vote  be  not  on  said  registry  made  at 
tlie  second  meeting  as  aforesaid,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  ;  but  in  case  any  one  shall,  after 
the  last  day  for  completing  such  registry,  and  before  such  election,  become  a  qualified  voter  of 
tlie  district,  he  shall  have  the  same  right  to  vote  therein  at  such  election  as  if  his  name  had  been 
duly  registered,  provided  he  shall,  at  the  time  he  offers  to  vote,  deliver  to  the  Inspectors  his  aflS- 
davit,  in  which  he  shall  state  the  facts,  showing  that  he  has,  since  the  completion  of  such  regis- 
try, become  a  qualified  elector  of  such  district,  and  the  facts  showing  that  he  was  not  such 
elector  on  the  day  such  registry  was  completed,  and  shall  also  deliver  to  such  Inspectors  the  affi- 
davits of  two  freeholders,  electors  in  such  election  district,  corroborating  all  the  material  state- 
ments in  his  affidavit.  In  case  any  person  who  was  a  voter  at  the  last  previous  general  election 
shall  not  be  registered,  such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  on  making  affidavit  that  he  was  enti- 
tled to  vote  at  the  previous  election,  and  that  he  has  not  become  disqualified  by  reason  of  removal 
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from  the  election  district  or  otherwise,  since  that  election,  which  affidavit  shnll  aLo  be  corrobo. 
rated  by  the  affidavits  of  two  freeholders,  as  is  provided  for  other  non -registered  voters.  No  one 
freeholder  shall  be  competent  to  make  at  any  one  election  corroborating  affidavits  for  more  than 
three  voters.  All  of  said  affidavits  shall  be  sworn  to  before  some  officer  authorized  by  the  laws 
of  this  State  to  take  depositions.  The  Inspectors  shall  keep  a  list  of  the  names  and  residence 
of  the  electors  voting  whose  names  are  not  on  said  completed  registry,  and  attach  said  list  to  ilie 
registry  and  return  it,  together  with  all  such  affidavits,  to  the  proper  town,  city  or  village  clerk. 
No  compensation  shall  be  paid  or  received  for  taking  or  certifying  any  such  affidavits.  On  the  day 
following  the  election,  one  of  said  poll-lists  and  one  copy  of  the  registry  so  kept  and  checked  shall  be 
attached  together  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  proper  town,  city  or  village  clerk,  and  the  other  of 
said  poll-lists  and  copy  of  the  registry  so  kept  and  checked  shall  be  returned  to  the  County 
Clerk  with  the  returns  of  the  election.  Such  Inspectoi^  shall  give  notice  by  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper  printed  in  the  city,  village  or  town  where  such  registration  was  made,  of  the  registry, 
and  shall  include  in  such  notice  all  additions  to  and  omissions  from  the  preliminary  list,  and 
shall  also  state  where  the  election  is  to  be  held.  In  case  there  be  no  newspaper  printed  in  such 
city,  village  or  town,  such  notice  shall  be  given  by  posting  copies  thereof  in  three  or  more  public 
places  in  each  ward  or  election  district  in  such  city,  villap;e  or  town.  For  publication  of  such 
notice  in  any  such  newspaper  the  publisher  thereof  shall  be  entitled  to  tiie  same  compensatiun 
per  folio  as  is  prescribed  for  publishing  other  legal  notices. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  413.  The  formation  of  any  school  district  shall  be  by  written  order  of  the  Town 
Board,  describing  the  territory  embraced  in  the  same,  to  be  filed  with  the  Town  Clerk  within 
twenty  days  after  the  making  thereof.  The  Supervisors  shall  deliver  to  a  taxable  inhabitant  of 
the  district  their  notice  thereof  in  writing,  describing  its  boundaries,  and  appointing  a  time  and 
place  for  the  first  district  meeting,  and  shall  therein  direct  such  inhabitant  to  notify  every  quali* 
fied  voter  of  the  district,  either  personally  or  by  leaving  a  written  notice  at  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, of  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting,  at  least  five  days  before  the  time  appointed 
therefor,  and  said  inhabitant  shall  notify  the  voters  of  such  district  accordingly,  and  indorse 
thereon  a  return  containing  the  names  of  all  persons  thus  notified,  and  said  notice  and  return 
shall  be  recorded  as  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  first  meeting  in  such  district. 

Sec.  414.  In  case  such  notice  shall  not  be  given,  or  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  shall  neg- 
lect or  refuse  to  assemble  and  form  a  district  meeting  when  so  notified,  or  in  case  any  school  dis- 
trict having  been  formed  or  organized  shall  afterward  be  disorganized,  so  that  no  competent 
authority  shall  exist  therein  to  call  a  special  district  meeting,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, notice  shall  be  given  by  the  Town  Board,  and  served  in  the  manner  prescribed  ia  the  pre- 
ceding section.  Whenever  a  district  meeting  shall  be  called  as  prescribed  in  this  and  the 
preceding  section,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  electors  of  the  district  to  assemble  at  the  time 
and  place  so  directed. 

Sec.  415.  Whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  district  from  two  or  more  adjoining 
towns,  the  Town  Boards  of  such  towns  shall  meet  together  and  form  such  districts  by  their  writ- 
ten order,  describing  the  territory  embraced  in  such  district,  signed  by  at  least  two  of  the  Super- 
visors of  each  town ;  and  shall  file  one  such  order  with  the  Town  Clerk  of  each  town,  and 
deliver  the  notice  of  formation  to  a  taxable  inhabitant  of  such  district,  and  cause  the  same  to  bo 
served  and  returned  in  the  time  and  manner  hereinbefore  prescribed ;  and  any  such  district  may 
be  altered  only  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Town  Boards  of  such  towns  in  the  same  manner  that 
other  districts  are  altered. 

Sec.  416.  Every  school  district  shall  be  deemed  duly  organized  when  any  two  of  the  offi» 
cers  elected  at  the  first  legal  meeting  thereof  shall  have  consented  to  serve  in  the  offices  to  which 
they  have  been  respectively  elected,  by  a  written  acceptance  thereof  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
first  meeting,  and  recorded  in  the  minutes  thereof;  and  every  school  district  shall  be  coosidered 
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«s  duly  or<^anize<l  after  it  shall  have  exercised  the  franchises  and  privileges  of  a  district  for  the 
term  of  two  years. 

Sec.  425.  The  annual  meeting  of  all  school  districts  in  which  graded  schools  of  two  or 
more  departments  are  taught,  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Monday  of  July,  and  of  all  other 
school  districts  on  the  last  Monday  of  September,  in  each  year.  The  hour  of  such  meeting  shall 
be  seven  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  a  vote  of  the  district,  duly 
recorded  at  the  last  previous  annual  meeting ;  but  at  any  annual  meeting  a  majority  of  the 
electors  present  may  determine  that  the  annual  meeting  of  such  district  shall  be  held  on  the  last 
Monday  of  August  instead  of  the  last  Monday  of  September.  Said  determination  to  take  effect 
when  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  said  annual  meeting  in  reference  to  such  change  shall  have 
been  filed  with  the  Town  Clerk  in  which  the  schoolhouse  of  such  district  is  situated,  and  to 
remain  in  force  until  rescinded  by  a  like  vote  of  the  electors  of  such  district. 

Sec.  426.  The  Clerk  shall  give  at  least  six  days*  previous  notice  of  every  annual  district 
meeting,  by  posting  notices  thereof  in  four  or  more  public  places  in  the  district,  one  of  whicii 
bhall  be  affixed  to  the  outer  door  of  the  schoolhouse,  if  there  be  one  in  the  district,  and  he  shall 
give  like  notices  for  every  adjourned  district  meeting  when  such  meeting  shall  have  been 
adjourned  for  more  than  one  month ;  but  no  annual  meeting  shall  be  deemed  illegal  for  want  of  due 
notice,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  omission  to  give  such  notice  was  willful  and  fraudulent. 

Sec.  427.     Special  district  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Clerk,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the 

Directors  or  Treasurer,  on  written  request  of  five  legal  voters  of  the  district,  in  the  manner 

prescribed  for  calling  an  annual  meeting  ;  and  the  electors,  when  lawfully  assembled  at  a  special 

meeting,  shall  have  power  to  transact  the  same  business  as  at  the  first  and  each  annual  meeting, 

except  the  election  of  officers.     The  business  to  be  transacted  at  any  special  meeting  shall  be 

particularly  specified  in  the  notices  calling  the  same,  and«said  notices  shall  be  posted  six  full 

cLsLjs  prior  to  the  meeting.     No  tax  or  loan  or  debt  shall  be  voted  at  a  special  meeting,  unless. 

three-fourths  of  the  legal  voters  shall  have  been  notified,  either  personally  or  by  a  written  notice 

left  at  their  places  of  residence^  stating  the  time  and  place  and  objects  of  the  meeting,  and 

specifying  the  amount  proposed  to  be  voted,  at  least  six  days  before  the  time  appointed  therefor. 

Sec.  428.     Every  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  any  school  district  meeting  who  is 

qn&lified  to  vote  at  a  general  election  for  State  and  county  officers,  and  who  is  a  resident  of  such 

soiiool  district. 

ASSESSMENT  AND  COLLECTION  OF  DISTRICT  TAXES. 

Sec.  469.  All  school  district  taxes,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided  by  law,  shall  be 
on  the  same  kinds  of  property  as  taxes  for  town  and  county  purposes ;  and  all  personal 
P'^operty  which,  on  account  of  its  location  or  the  residence  of  its  owner,  is  taxal)le  in  the  town, 
®*^^ll,  if  such  locality  or  residence  be  in  the  school  district,  be  likewise  taxable  for  school  district. 
Purposes. 

BORROWING  MONEY. 

Sec.  474.  Whenever,  upon  any  unusual  exigency,  any  school  district  shall,  before  the  annual 

»ting,  vote  a  special  tax  to  be  collected  with  the  next  levy,  the  district  may,  by  vote,  author- 

*^^  the  District  Board  to  borrow  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year  a  sum  not  exceeding  the 

^5*^cunt  of  such  tax,  and  by  such  vote  set  apart  such  tax  when  collected  to  repay  such  loan,  and 

■^^reupon  the  District  Board  may  borrow  such  money  of  any  person  and  on  such  terms  and  exe- 

?^t«  and  deliver  to  the  lender  such  obligation  therefor,  and  such  security  for  the  repayment, 

^oluding  a  mortgage  or  pledge  of  any  real  or  personal  property  of  the  district,  subject  to  the 

^^I'ections  contained  in  the  vote  of  the  district  as  may  be  agreed  upon  and  not  prohibited  by 

law. 

Sec.  498.     Every  District  Clerk  who  shall  willfully  neglect  to  make  the  annual  report  for 
*^  district  as  required  by  law  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  whole  amount  of  money  lost  by  such 
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-district  in  consequence  of  his  neglect,  which  shall  be  recovered  in  an  action  in  the  name  of  and 
for  the  use  of  the  district. 

Sec.  499.  Every  Town  Clerk  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  and  deliver  to  the  County 
Superintendent  his  annual  report,  as  required  in  this  chapter  within  the  time  limited  therefor, 
shall  be  liable  on  his  official  bond  to  pay  the  town  the  amount  which  such  town  or  any  school 
district  therein,  shall  lose  by  such  neglect  or  refusal,  with  interest  thereon  ;  and  every  County 
Superintendent  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  the  report  required  of  him  by  this  chapter 
to  the  State  Superintendent  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  each  town  the  amount  which  such  town  or 
any  school  district  therein  shall  lose  by  such  neglect  or  refusal,  with  interest  thereon,  to  be 
recovered  in  either  case  in  an  action  prosecuted  by  the  Town  Treasurer  in  the  name  of  the 
town. 

Sec.  503.  Every  member  of  a  district  board  in  any  school  district  in  this  State  in  which 
a  list  of  text-books  has  been  adopted  according  to  law,  who  shall,  within  three  years  from  the 
date  of  such  adoption,  or  thereafter,  without  the  consent  of  the  State  Superintendent,  order  a 
change  of  text-books  in  such  district,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  513.  Every  woman  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upward  may  be  elected  or 
appointed  as  director,  treasurer  or  clerk  of  a  school  district,  director  or  secretary  of  a  town  board 
under  the  township  system  ;  member  of  a  board  of  education  in  cities,  or  county  superintendent. 

Sec.  560.  In  reckoning  school  months,  twenty  days  shall  constitute  a  month  and  one  hun- 
dred days  five  months. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  TAXES. 

Sec.  1035.  The  terms  "reaVproperty,**  "real  estate/*  and  "land,"  when  used  in  this 
title,  shall  include  not  only  the  land  itself,  but  all  buildings,  fixtures,  improvements,  rights  and 
privileges  appertaining  thereto. 

Sec.  1036.  The  term  "  personal  property/'  as  used  in  this  title,  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
and  include  toll-bridges,  saw-logs,  timber  and  lumber,  either  upon  land  or  afloat,  steamboats, 
ships  and  other  vessels,  whether  at  home  or  abroad ;  buildings  upon  leased  lands,  if  such  build- 
ings have  not  been  included  in  the  assessment  of  the  land  on  which  they  are  erected ; 
ferry-boats,  including  the  franchise  for  running  the  same ;  all  debts  due  from  solvent  debtors, 
whether  on  account,  note,  contract,  bond,  mortgage  or  other  security,  or  whether  such  debts  are 
due  or  to  become  due ;  and  all  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  chattels,  moneys  and  effects  of  any 
nature  or  description  having  any  real  or  marketable  value  and  not  included  in  the  term  "  real 
property,**  as  above  defined. 

Sec  1037.  The  improvements  on  all  lands  situated  in  this  State,  which  shall  have  been 
entered  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  act  to  secure  homesteads  to  act- 
ual settlers  on  the  public  domain,'*  approved  May  twentieth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  and  which  shall  be  actually  occupied  and  improved  by  the  person  so  entering  the  same, 
or  his  heirs,  shall  be  subject  to  taxation,  and  such  improvements  shall  be  assessed  as  personal 
property.  All  taxes  levied  thereon  shall  be  collected  out  of  the  personal  property  of  the  occu- 
pant of  such  lands,  and  in  no  other  manner. 

Sec.  1038.     The  property  in  this  section  described  is  exempt  from  taxation,  to  wit: 

1.  That  owned  exclusively  by  the  United  States  or  by  this  State,  but  no  lands  contracted  to 

be  sold  by  the  State  shall  be  exempt. 

2.  That  owned  exclusively  by  any  county,  city,  village,  town  or  school  district ;  but  lands 

purchased  by  counties  at  tax  sales  shall  be  exempt  only  in  the  cases  provided  in  Sec- 
tion Eleven  Hundred  and  Ninety-one. 

3.  Personal  property  owned  by  any  religious,  scientific,  literary  or  benevolent  association, 

used  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  such  association,  and  the  real  property,  if  not 
leased,  or  not  otherwise  used  for  pecuniary  profit,  necessary  for  the  location  and  con- 
venience of  the  buildings  of  such  association,  and  embracing  the  same  not  exceeding 
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ten  acres :  and  the  lands  reserved  for  grounds  of  a  chartered  college  or  university, 
not  exceeding  forty  acres ;  and  parsonages,  whether  of  local  churches  or  districts,  and 
whether  occupied  by  the  pastor  permanently  or  rented  for  his  benefit.  The  occasional 
leasing  of  such  buildings  for  schools,  public  lectures  or  concerts,  or  the  leasing  of  such 
parsonages,  shall  not  render  them  liable  to  taxation. 
-A.  Personal  property  owned  and  used  exclusively  by  the  State  or  any  county  agricultural 
society,  and  the  lands  owned  and  used  by  any  such  society  exclusively  for  fair  grounds. 

5.  Fire  engines  and  other  implements  used  for  extinguishing  fires,  owned  or  used  by  any 

organized  fire  company,  and  the  buildings  and  necessary  grounds  connected  therewith, 
owned  by  such  company,  and  used  exclusively  for  its  proper  purposts. 

6.  The  property  of  Indians  who  are  not  citizens,  except  lands  held  by  them  by  purchase. 

7.  Lands  used  exclusively  as  public  burial-grounds,  and  tombs  and  monuments  to  the  dead 

therein. 

8.  Pensions  receivable  from  the  United  States. 

9.  Stock  in  any  corporation  in  this  State  which  is  required  to  pay  taxes  upon  its  property 

in  the  same  manner  as  individuals. 

10.  So  much  of  the  debts  due  or  to  become  due  to  any  person  as  shall  equal  the  amount  of 
bonarfide  and  unconditional  debts  by  him  owing. 

11.  Wearing  apparel,  family  portraits  and  libraries,  kitchen  furniture  and  growing  crops. 

12.  Provisions  and  fuel  provided  by  the  head  of  a  family  to  sustain  its  members  for  six 
months  ;  but  no  person  paying  board  shall  be  deemed  a  member  of  a  family. 

13.  All  the  personal  property  of  all  insurance  companies  that  now  are  or  shall  be  organized 
or  doing  business  in  this  State. 

14.  The  track,  right  of  way,  depot  grounds,  buildings,  machine-shops,  rolling-stock  and 
other  property  necessarily  used  in  operating  any  railroad  in  this  State  belonging  to  any 
railroad  company,  including  pontoon,  pile  and  pontoon  railroads,  and  shall  nenceforth 
remain  exempt  from  taxation  for  any  purpose,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to 
special  assessments  for  local  improvements  in  cities  and  villages  and  all  lands  owned  or 
claimed  by  such  railroad  company  not  adjoining  the  track  of  such  company,  shall  be 
subject  to  all  taxes.  The  provision  of  this  subdivision  shall  not  apply  to  any  railroad 
that  now  is  or  shall  be  operated  by  horse-power,  whether  now  or  hereafter  constructed 
in  any  village  or  city. 

15.  Tlie  property,  except  real  estate,  of  all  companies  which  are  or  shall  be  engaged  in  the 
business  of  telegraphing  in  this  State. 

16.  The  real  estate  of  the  Home  of  the  Friendless  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  not  exceeding 
one  lot  in  amount,  is  exempted,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  continue  to  be  used  as  such  hoihe. 

17.  All  property  of  any  corporation  or  association  formed  under  the  laws  of  this  State  for 
the  encouragement  of  industry  by  agricultural  and  industrial  fairs  and  exhibitions, 
which  shall  be  necessary  for  fair  grounds,  while  used  exclusively  for  such  fairs  and 
exhibitions,  provided  the  quantity  of  land  so  exempt  shall  not  exceed  forty  acres. 

18.  Such  tree-belts  as  are  or  may  be  planted  and  maintained  in  compliance  with  chapter 
sixty -six  of  one  of  these  statutes. 

Sec.  1191.  Real  property,  upon  which  the  county  holds  any  certificates  of  tax  sale,  shall 
^ntinue  liable  to  taxation  and  to  sale  for  unpaid  taxes,  and  the  county  shall  be  the  exclusive 
P^i'chaser  at  the  sale ;  but  when  a  tax  deed  shall  be  issued  to  the  county,  and  it  shall  hold  tax 
^^ificates  of  sale  unredeemed  on  the  same  property  for  two  successive  years  subsequent  to  the 
^te  of  the  sale  on  which  such  deed  shall  issue,  including  certificates  of  sale  made  prior  to  the 
P^^sage  of  these  statutes,  such  property  shall  thereafter  be  exempt  from  taxation  until  the  same 
^  sold  by  the  county.  The  County  Clerk  shall  annually,  before  the  first  day  of  June,  furnish 
^  the  Assessors  of  each  town  a  list  of  the  lands  in  such  town  exempt  under  this  section.     Noth- 

^^g  in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  apply  to  lands  owned  by  minors,   married  women, 

^dowed  women,  idiots  or  insane  persons. 


i 
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COLLECTION  OF  TAXES. 

Sec.  1089.  The  Town  Treasurer  of  each  town,  on  the  receipt  of  the  tax-roll  for  the  cur* 
rent  year,  shall  forthwith  post  notices  in  thre^or  four  public  places  in  such  towns,  that  the  tax- 
roll  for  such  town  is  in  his  hands  for  collection,  and  that  the  taxes  charged  therein  are  subject 
to  payment  at  his  office  at  any  time  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January  in  such  year ;  and  after 
the  said  first  day  of  January  he  shall  proceed  to  collect  the  taxes  charged  in  such  roll  and 
remaining  unpaid,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  call  at  least  once  on  the  person  taxed,  or  at  any 
place  of  his  usual  residence,  if  within  the  town,  and  demand  payment  of'^the  taxes  charged  to 
him  on  such  roll. 

Sec.  1090.  On  all  taxes  paid  or  tendered  at  the  office  of  such  Treasurer  prior  to  said  first 
day  of  January,  he  shall  remit  all  of  the  5-per-cent  collection  fees,  except  so.  much  thereof  as 
he  is  authorized  by  law  to  have  for  his  fees  upon  taxes  so  paid. 

Sec.  1091.  Town  orders  shall  be  receivable  for  taxes  in  the  town  where  issued,  and  shall 
be  allowed  the  Town  Treasurer  on  settlement  of  town  taxes ;  and  county  orders  and  jurors'  cer- 
tificates shall  be  receivable  for  taxes  in  the  county  where  issued,  and  shall  be  allowed  such  Treas- 
urer on  settlement  of  county  taxes  with  the  County  Treasurer,  but  no  Town  Treasurer  shall 
receive  town  orders  in  payment  for  taxes  to  a  larger  amount  than  the  town  taxes  included  in  his 
assessment-roll  exclusive  of  all  taxes  for  school  purposes,  nor  county  orders  and  jurors'  certifi- 
cates to  a  greater  amount  than  the  county  tax  included  therein. 

Sec.  1097.  In  case  any  person  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  the  tax  imposed  upon  him^ 
the  Town  Treasurer  shall  levy  the  same  by  distress  and  sale  of  any  goods  and  chattels  belong — 
ing  to  such  person,  wherever  the  same  may  be  found  within  his  town ;  and  if  a  sufficient  amounts 
of  such  property  cannot  be  found  in  such  town,  the  Town  Treasurer  may  levy  the  same  by  dis — 
tress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  belonging  to  such  person,  wherever  the  same  may  bep^ 
found  in  the  county  or  in  any  adjoining  counties. 

Sec.  1098.  The  Town  Treasurer  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such, 
sale,  at  least  six  days  previous  thereto,  by  advertisement,  containing  a  description  of  the  prop- 
erty to  be  sold,  to  be  posted  up  in  three  public  places  in  the  town  where  the  sale  is  to  be  made^ 
The  sale  shall  be  at  public  auction,  in  the  daytime,  and  the  property  sold  shall  be  present ;, 
such  property  may  be  released  by  the  payment  of  the  taxes  and  charges  for  which  the  same  im 
liable,  to  be  sold ;  if  the  purchase-money  on  such  sale  shall  not  be  paid  at  such  time  as  th» 
Treasurer  may  require,  he  may  again,  in  his  discretion,  expose  such  property  for  sale,  or  sue,  in. 
his  name  of  office,  the  purchaser  for  the  purchase-money,  and  recover  the  same  with  costs  and 
10-per-centum  damages. 

Sec.  1099.  If  the  property  so  levied  upon  shall  be  sold  for  more  than  the  amount  of  tar 
and  costs,  the  surplus  shall  be  returned  to  the  owner  thereof;  and  if  it  cannot  be  sold  for  want. 
of  bidders,  the  Treasurer  shall  return  a  statement  of  the  fact,  and  return  the  property  to  the 
person  from  whose  possession  he  took  the  same ;  and  the  tax,  if  unsatisfied,  shall  be  collected  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  no  levy  had  been  made. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BRIDGES. 

Sec.  1223.  The  Supervisors  of  the  several  towns  shall  have  the  care  and  supervision  of 
the  highways  and  bridges  therein,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty : 

1.  To  give  directions  for  repairing  the  highways  and  bridges  within  their  respective  towns, 

and  cause  to  be  removed  all  obstructions  therefrom. 

2.  To  cause  such  of  the  roads  used  as  highways  as  have  been  laid  out  but  not  sufficientiv 

described,  and  such  as  have  been  lawfully  laid  out  and  used  as  such  up  to  the  then 
present  time,  but  not  fully  and  sufficiently  recorded,  to  be  ascertained,  described  and 
entered  of  record  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office. 
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8.  To  cause  bridges  which  are  or  may  be  erected  over  streams  intersecting  highways  to  be 
kept  in  repair. 

4,  To  divide  their  respective  towns  into  so  many  road  districts  as  they  shall  judge  conven- 
ient, and  specify  every  such  division  in  writing  under  their  hands,  to  be  recorded  in 
the  office  of  the  Town  Clerk  ;  but  no  such  division  shall  be  made  within  ten  days  next 
preceding  the  annual  town  meeting. 

6.  To  assign  to  each  of  the  said  road  districts  such  of  the  inhabitants  liable  to  pay  taxes 
on  highways  as  they  think  proper,  having  regard  to  the  nearness  of  residence  as  much 
as  practicable. 

6.  To  require  the  Overseers  of  Highways  from  time  to  time,  and  as  often  as  they  shall 

deem  n^essary,  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  required  of  them  by  law. 

7.  To  assess  the  highway  taxes  in  their  respective  towns  in  each  year,  as  provided  by  law. 

8.  To  lay  out  and  establish  upon  actual  surveys,  as  hereinafter  provided,  such  new  roads  in 

their  respective  towns  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  proper ;  to  discontinue  such 
roads  as  shall  appear  to  them  to  have  become  unnecessary,  and  to  widen  or  alter  such 
roads  when  they  shall  deem  necessary  for  public  convenience,  and  perform  all  other 
duties  respecting  highways  and  bridges  directed  by  this  chapter. 

INTOXICATING  LIQUORS. 

Sec.  1548.     The  Town  Boards,  Village  Boards  and  Common  Councils  of  the  respective 

to^wns,  villages  and  cities  may  grant  license  to  such  persons  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to  keep 

groceries,  saloons  or  other  places,  within  their  respective  towns,  villages  or  cities,  for  the  sale  in 

qu&ntities  less  than  one  gallon  of  strong,  spirituous,  malt,  ardent  or*  intoxicating  liquors,  to  be 

dr&nk  on  the  premises ;  and  in  like  manner  may  grant  licenses  for  the  sale  in  any  quantity  of 

Bitch  liquors  not  to  be  drank  on  the  premises.     The  sum  to  be  paid  for  such  license  for  the  sale 

of  such  liquor  to  be  drank  on  the  premises  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one 

hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  and  for  the  sale  of  such  liquors  not  to  be  drank  on  the  premises  shall 

^  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  forty  dollars. 

Sec.  1549.     Every  ipplicant  for  such  license  shall,  before  delivery  thereof,  file  with  such 
^Wn,  village  or  city  clerk  a  bond  to  the  State  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  with  at 
(Cast  two  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  authorities  granting  the  license,  who  shall  each  justify 
^^  double  its  amount  over  and  above  their  debts  and  liabilities  and  exemptions,  and  be  freehold- 
er and  residents  of  the  county,  conditioned  that  the  applicant,  during  the  continuance  of  his 
"Cense  will  keep  and  maintain  an  orderly  and  well-regulated  house ;    that  he  will  permit  no 
gambling  with  cards,  dice  or  any  device  or  implement  for  that  purpose,  within  his  premises  or 
^y  out-house,  yard  or  shed  appertaining  thereto ;  that  he  will  not  sell  or  give  away  any  intoxi- 
^ting  liquor  to  any  minor,  having  good  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  such,  unless  upon  the  writ- 
fc^  order  of  the  parents  or  guardian  of  such  minor,  or  to  persons  intoxicated  or  bordering  upon 
J^^xication,  or  to  habitual  drunkards ;  and  that  he  will  pay  all  damages  that  may  be  recovered 
y  any  person,  and  that  he  will  observe  and  obey  all  orders  of  such  Supervisors,  Trustees  or 
^Hermen,  or  any  of  them,  made  pursuant  to  law.     In  case  of  the  breach  of  the  condition  of 
^^y  such  bond,  an  action  may  be  brought  thereon  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Judgment  shall  be  entered  against  the  principals  and  sureties  therein  named  for  the  full  penalty 
f"^reof ;    and  execution  may  issue  thereupon  by  order  of  the  court  therefor,  to  satisfy  any 
J^^ment  that  may  have  been  recovered  against  the  principal  named  in  said  bond,  by  reason  of 
^y  breach  in  the  conditions  thereof,  or  for  any  penalties  of  forfeitures  incurred  under  this  chap- 
^^«     If  more  than  one  judgment  shall  have  been  recovered,  the  court,  in  its  discretion,  may 
^Pply  the  proceeds  of  said  bond  toward  the  satisfaction  of  said  several  judgments,  in  whole  or 
^^  part,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  see  fit. 

Sec.  1550.     If  any  person  shall  vend,  sell,  deal  or  traffic  in  or  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
^^8  chapter,  give  away,  any  spirituous,  malt,  ardent  or  intoxicating  liquors  or  drinks  in  any 
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quantity  whatever  withoat  first  having  obtained  license  therefor,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  by  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  forty  dollars,  besides  the  costs  of  suit,  or« 
in  lieu  of  such  fine,  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  of  the  proper  county  not  to  exceed  sixty 
days  nor  less  than  twenty  days  ;  and,  in  case  of  punishment  by  fine  as  above  provided,  such  per- 
son shall,  unless  the  fine  and  costs  be  paid  forthwith,  be  committed  to  the  county  jail  of  the  proper 
county  until  such  fine  and  costs  are  paid,  or  until  discharged  by  due  course  of  btw  ;  and,  in  case 
of  a  second  or  any  subsequent  conviction  of  the  same  person  during  any  one  year,  the  punish- 
ment may.  be  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  1551.  Upon  complaint  made  to  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  by  any  person  that  he 
knows  or  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  an  offense  against  this  chapter,  or  any  violation  thereof, 
has  been  committed,  he  shall  examine  the  complainant  on  oath,  and  he  shall  reduce  such  com- 
plaint to  writing  and  cause  the  same  to  be  subscribed  by  the  person  complaining.  And  if  it 
shall  appear  to  such  Justice  that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such  oifenae  has  been 
committed,  he  shall  immediately  issue  his  warrant,  reciting  therein  the  substance  of  such  com- 
plaint and  requiring  the  officer  to  whom  such  warrant  shall  be  directed  forthwith  to  arrest  the 
accused  and  bring  him  before  such  Justice,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law  ;  and  the  same  war- 
rant may  require  the  officer  to  summon  such  persons  as  shall  be  therein  named  to  appear  at  tbo 
trial  to  give  evidence. 

Sec.  1552.  The  District  Attorney  of  the  proper  county  shall,  on  notice  given  to  him  by 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace  before  whom  any  such  complaint  shall  be  made,  attend  the  trial  before 
such  Justice  and  conduct  the  same  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

Seo.  1553.  Every  supervisor,  trustee,  alderman  and  justice  of  the  peace,  police  officen 
marshal,  deputy  marshal  and  constable  of  any  town,  village  or  city  who  shall  know  or  be  credi- 
bly informed  that  any  offense  has  been  committed  against  the  provisions  of  this  chaptw  shall 
make  complaint  against  the  person  so  offending  within  their  respective  towns,  villages  or  cities 
to  a  proper  Justice  of  the  Peace  therein,  and  for  every  neglect  or  refusal  so  to  da  every  such 
officer  shall  forfeit  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  Treasurer  of  such  town,  village  or  city  shall  pros- 
ecute therefor. 

Sec.  1557.  Any  keeper  of  any  saloon,  shop  or  place  of  any  name  whatsoever  for  the  sale 
of  strong,  spirituous  or  malt  liquors  to  be  drank  on  the  premises  in  any  quantity  less  than  one 
gallon,  who  shall  sell,  vend  or  in  any  way  deal  or  traffic  in  or  for  the  purpose  of  evading  this 
chapter,  give  away  any  spirituous,  ardent  or  malt  liquors  or  drinks  in  any  quantity  whatsoever 
to^  or  with  a  minor,  having  good  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  such,  or  to  a  person  intoxicated  or 
bordering  on  a  state  of  intoxication,  or  to  any  other  prohibited  person  before  mentioned,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor ;  nor  shall  any  person  sell  or  in  any  way  deal  or  traffic  in,  or, 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  this  chapter,  give  away,  any  spirituous,  ardent,  intoxicating  or  malt 
liquors  or  drinks  in  any  quantity  whatsoever  within  one  mile  of  either  of  the  hospitals  for  the 
insane ;  and  any  person  who  shall  so  sell  or  give  away  any  such  liquors  or  drinks  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  AND  PROMISSORY  NOTES. 

Sec.  1675.  All  notes  in  writing  made  and  signed  by  any  person  or  for  any  oorporation, 
and  all  certificates  of  the  deposit  of  money  issued  by  any  person  or  corporation,  whereby  he  or 
it  shall  promise  to  pay  to  any  person  or  order,  or  unto  the  bearer,  any  sum  of  money,  as  therein 
mentioned,  shall  be  due  and  payable  as  therein  expressed,  and  shall  have  the  same  effect  and 
shall  be  negotiable  in  like  manner  as  inland  bills  of  exchange,  according  to  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants. But  no  order  drawn  upon  or  accepted  by  the  Treasurer  of  any  county,  town,  city,  village 
or  school  district,  whether  drawn  by  any  officer  thereof  or  any  other  person,  and  no  obligation  nor 
instrument  made  by  such  corporation  or  any  officer  thereof,  unless  expressly  authorized  by  law 
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to  be  made  Dutiable,  shall  be,  or  shall  be  deemed  to  be,  negotiable  according  to  the  customs  of 
merchants,  in  whatever  form  they  may  be  drawn  or  made. 

Sbc.  1680.  On  all  bills  of  exchange  payabh  at  sight,  or  at  fotare  day  certain,  within 
this  State,  and  all  negotiable  promissory  notes,  orders  and  drafts  payable  at  a  future  day  cer- 
tain, within  this  State,  in  which  there  is  not  an  express  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  grace  should 
l>e  allowed  in  like  manner  as  it  is  allowed  by  the  custom  of  merchants  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange 
payable  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period  after  date  or  sight.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  extend  to  any  bill  of  exchange,  note  or  draft  payable  on  demand. 

Sec.  1684.  All  notes,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange  or  other  negotiable  paper  maturing  on 
Sanday  or  upon  any  legal  holiday  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  the  next  preceding  secular  day. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Sbc.  1728.  In  all  manufactories,  work-shops  and  other  places  used  for  mechanical  or 
manufitcturing  purposes,  the  time  of  labor  of  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  of  women 
employed  therein,  shall  not  exceed  eight  hours  in  one  day ;  and  any  employer,  stockholder, 
director,  officer,  overseer,  clerk  or  foreman  who  shall  compel  any  woman  or  any  child  to  labor 
exceeding  eight  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  who  shall  permit  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
to  labor  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  in  any  such  place,  if  he  shall  have  control  over 
such  child  sufficient  to  prevent  it,  or  who  shall  employ  at  manual  labor  any  child  under  twelve 
years  of  age  in  any  factory  or  work-shop  where  more  than  three  persons  are  employed,  or  who 
shall  employ  any  child  of  twelve  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  any  such  factory  or  work- 
shop for  more  than  seven  months  in  any  one  year,  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
fifty  dollars  for  each  such  ofiense. 

Sbc.  1729.  In  all  engagements  to  labor  in  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical  business, 
where  there  is  no  express  contract  to  the  contrary,  a  day's  work  shall  consist  of  eight  hours,  and 
all  engagements  or  contracts  for  labor  in  such  cases  shall  be  so  construed ;  but  this  shall  not 
apply  to  any  contract  for  labor  by  the  week,  month  or  year. 

FORM  OF  CONVEYANCES. 

Sec.  2207.  A  deed  of  quitclaim  and  release  of  the  form  in  common  use  or  of  the  form 
hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  sufficient  to  pass  all  the  estate  which  the  grantor  could  lawfully 
convey  by  deed  of  bargain  and  sale. 

bBC.  2203.    Conveyances  of  land  may  be  in  substantially  the  following  form: 

WARRANTY   DEED. 

A  B,  grantor  of County,  Wisconsin,  hereby  conveys  and  warrants  to  C  D,  grantee, 

of  County,  Wisconsin,  for  the  sum  of dollars,  the  following  tract  of  land  in 

County. 

{Here  detcribe  the  prenutet.) 

Witness  the  hand  and  seal  of  said  grantor  this day  of ,  18 — . 

^-'^  the  presence  of 

tSEAL.j 
SEAL.] 

A  B,  grantor,  of County,  Wisconsin,  hereby  quitclaims  to  C  D,  grantee,  of 

^^Wn^,  Wisconsin,  for  the  sum  of  dollars,  the  following  tract  of  land  in County,, 

{Here  describe  the  premUee,) 

Witness  die  hand  and  seal  of  said  grantor  this day  of ^  18 — . 

In  presence  of 


SEAL 
SEAL 


:J 
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Such  deeds,  when  executed  and  acknowledged  as  required  by  law,  shall,  when  of  the  first 
of  the  above  forms,  have  the  effect  of  a  conveyance  in  fee  simple  to  the  grantee,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  of  the  premises  therein  named,  together  with  all  the  appurtenances,  righte  and  privileges 
thereto  belonging,  with  a  covenant  from  the  grantor,  his  heirs  and  personid  representatives,  that 
he  is  lawfully  seized  of  the  premises ;  has  good  right  to  convey  the  same ;  that  he  guaran- 
tees the  grantee,  his  heirs  and  assigns  in  the  quiet  possession  thereof ;  that  the  same  are  free  from 
all  incumbrances,  and  that  the  grantor,  his  heirs  and  personal  representatives  will  forever  war- 
rant and  defend  the  title  and  possession  thereof  in  the  grantee,  his  heirs  and  assigns  against  all 
lawful  claims  whatsoever.  Any  exceptions  to  such  covenants  may  be  briefly  inserted  in  such 
deed,  following  the  description  of  the  land  ;  and  when  in  the  second  of  the  above  forms,  shall 
have  the  effect  of  a  conveyance  in  fee  simple  to  the  grantee,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  of  all  the  right, 
title,  interest  and  estate  of  the  grantor,  either  in  possession  or  expectancy,  in  and  to  the  prem- 
ises therein  described,  and  all  rights,  privileges  an  J  appurtenances  thereto  belonging. 

MORTGAGES. 

Sec.  2209.     A  mortgage  may  be  substantially  in  the  following  form  : 
A  B,  mortgagor,  of            '  County,  Wisconsin,  hereby  mortgages  to  C  D,  mortgagee,  of 
County,  Wisconsin,  for  the  sum  of dollars,  the  following  tract  of  land  in  


County. 

(Here  describe  the  premises.) 

This  mortgage  is  given  to  secure  the  following  indebtedness  : 

'Here  state  amount  or  amounts  and  form  of  indebtedness,  whether  on  note,  bond  or  otheruise,  time  or  times  when  due,  rate 

of  interest,  by  and  to  whom  payable,  etc.) 

The  mortgagor  agrees  to  pay  all  taxes  and  assessments  on  said  premises,  and  the  sum  of 
* dollars  attorney's  fees  in  case  of  foreclosure  thereof. 

Witness  the  hand  and  seal  of  said  mortgagor  this day  of ,  18 — . 

In  presence  of 

SEAL.] 
SEAL.] 

when  executed  and  acknowledged  according  to  law  shall  have  the  effect  of  a  conveyance  of 
tho  land  therein  described,  together  with  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  appurtenances  thereunto 
belonging  in  pledge  to  the  mortgagee,  his  heirs,  assigns  and  legal  Tepresentatives  for  the  payment 
of  the  indebtedness  therein  set  forth,  with  covenant  from  the  mortgagor  that  all  taxes  and  assess- 
tnents  levied  and  assessed  upon  the  land  described  during  the  continuance  of  the  mortgage  shall 
be  paid  previous  to  the  day  appointed  by  law  for  the  sale  of  lands  for  taxes,  as  fully  as  the  forms 
of  mortgage  now  and  heretofore  in  common  use  in  this  State,  and  may  be  foreclosed  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  effect,  upon  any  default  being  made  in  any  of  the  conditions  thereof 
as  to  payment  of  either  principal,  interest  or  taxes. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  MORTGAGE. 

Sec.  2210.     An  assignment  of  a  mortgage  substantially  in  the  following  form : 
For  value  received  I,  A  B,  of ,  Wisconsin,  hereby  assign  to  C  D,  of ,  Wis- 
consin, the  within  mortgage  (or  a  certain  mortgage  executed  to by  E  F  and  wife,  of 

County,  Wisconsin,  the d;iy  of ,  18 — ,  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of 

Deeds  of County,  Wisconsin,  in  Vol. of  mortgages,  on  page ),  together  with 

the and  indebtedness  therein  mentioned. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this day  of ,  18 — . 

In  presence  of 

A  B.  [seal.] 
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ill  be  safficient  to  vest  in  the  assignee  for  all  purposes  all  the  rights  of  the  mortgagee 
der  the  mortgage,  and  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness  due  thereon  at  we  date  of  assignment. 
ch  assignment,  when  indorsed  upon  the  original  mortgage,  shall  not  require  an  acknowledg- 
nt  in  order  to  entitle  the  same  to  be  recorded. 

TITLE  TO  REAL  PROPERTY  BY  DESCENT. 

Sec.  2270.  When  any  person  shall  die,  seized  of  any  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments,  or 
f  right  thereto,  or  entitled  to  any  interest  therein  in  fee  simple,  or  for  the  life  of  another,  not 
iring  lawfully  devised  the  same,  they  shall  descend  subject  to  his  debts,  except  as  provided  in 
^  next  section,  in  the  manner  following : 

1.  In  equal  shares  to  his  children,  and  to  the  lawful  issue  of  any  deceased  child,  by  riffht 

of  representation;  and  if  there  be  no  child  of  the  intestate  living  at  his  death,  bis 
estate  shall  descend  to  all  his  other  lineal  descendants ;  and  if  all  the  said  descendants 
are  in  the  same  degree  of  kindred  to  the  intestate,  they  shall  share  the  estate  equally, 
otherwise  they  shall  take  according  to  the  right  of  representation. 

2.  If  he  shall  leave  no  lawful  issue,  to  his  widow ;  if  he  shall  leave  no  such  issue  or  widow, 

to  his  parents,  if  living ;  and  if  either  shall  not  be  living,  the  survivor  shall  inherit 
his  said  estate.  If  a  woman  shall  die,  leaving  no  issue,  her  estate  shall  descend  to 
her  husband,  if  she  shall  have  one  at  the  time  of  her  decease,  and  if  she  shall  leave, 
surviving  her,  neither  issue  nor  husband,  to  her  parents,  if  living ;  and  if  either  shall 
not  be  living,  the  survivor  shall  inherit  her  said  estate. 

3.  If  he  shall  leave  no  lawful  issue,  nor  widow,  fior  father,  nor  mother,  his  estate  shall 

descend  in  equal  shares  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  to  the  children  of  any  deceased 
brother  or  sister,  by  right  of  representation. 

4.  If  the  intestate  shall  leave  no  lawful  issue,  widow,  father,  mother,  brother  nor  sister, 

his  estate  shall  descend  to  his  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree,  except  that  when  there  are 
two  or  more  collateral  kindred  in  equal  degree,  but  claiming  through  different  ances- 
tors, those  who  claim  through  the  nearest  ancestor  shall  be  preferred  to  those  claiming 
through  an  ancestor  more  remote ;  provided,  however, 

5.  If  any  person  die  leaving  several  children,  or  leaving  one  child,  and  the  issue  of  one  or 

more  other  children,  and  any  such  surviving  child  shall  die  under  age,  and  not  having 
been  married,  all  the  estate  that  came  to  the  deceased  child,  bv  inheritance  from  such 
deceased  parent,. shall  descend  in  equal  shares  to  the  other  children  of  the  same  parent, 
and  to  the  issue  of  any  such  other  children  who  shall  have  died,  by  right  of  representation. 

6.  If,  at  thOi  death  of  such  child,  who  shall  die  under  age,  and  not  having  been  married,  all 

the  other  children  of  his  said  parent  shall  also  be  dead,  and  any  of  them  shall  have  left 
issue,  the  estate  that  came  to  said  child  by  inheritance  from  his  said  parent,  shall 
descend  to  all  the  issue  of  the  other  children  of  the  same  parent ;  and  if  all  the  said 
issue  are  in  the- same  degree  of  kindred  to  said  child,  they  shall  share  the  said  estate 
equally ;  otherwise  they  shall  take  according  to  the  right  of  representation. 

7.  If  the  intestate  shall  have  no  widow  nor  kindred,  his  estate  shall  escheat  to  the  State, 

and  be  added  to  the  capital  of  the  school  fund. 
Sec.  2271.  When  the  owner  of  any  homestead  shall  die,  not  having  lawfully  devised  the 
me,  such  homestead  shall  descend  free  of  all  judgments  and  claims  against  such  deceased 
nier  or  his  estate,  except  mortgages  lawfully  executed  thereon,  and  laborers'  and  mechanics' 
s&s,  in  the  manner  following  : 

1.  If  he  shall  have  no  lawful  issue,  to  his  widow. 

2.  K  he  shall  leave  a  widow  and  issue,  to  his  widow  during  her  widowhood,  and,  upon  her 

marriage  or  death,  to  his  heirs,  according  to  the  next  preceding  section. 

8.  If  he  shall  leave  issue  and  no  widow,  to  such  issue,  according  to  the  preceding  section. 
4.  If  he  shall  leave  no  issue  or  widow,  such  homestead  shall  descend  under  the  next  pre- 
ceding section,  subject  to  lawful  liens  thereon. 
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Sec.  2277.  Every  person  of  full  age,  and  any  married  woman  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
and  upward,  being  of  sound  mind,  seized  in  his  or  her  own  right  of  any  lands,  or  of  any  rieht 
thereto,  or  entitled  to  any  interest  therein,  descendible  to  his  or  her  heirs,  may  devise  and  ois- 
pose  of  the  same  by  last  will  and  testament  in  writing ;  and  all  such  estate  not  disposed  of  by 
will,  shall  descend  as  the  estate  of  an  intestate,  being  chargeable,  in  both  cases,  with  the  pay- 
ment of  all  his  debts  or  her  debts,  except  as  provided  in  the  next  preceding  chapter,  and  in  sec- 
tion twenty-two  hundred  and  eighty. 

Sec.  2278.  Every  devise  of  land  in  any  will  shall  be  construed  to  convey  all  the  estate 
of  the  devisor  therein,  which  he  could  lawfully  devise,  unless  it  shall  clearly  appear  by  the  will 
that  the  devisor  intended  to  convey  a  less  estate. 

Sec.  2279.  Any  estate,  right  or  interest  in  lands  acquired  by  the  testator,  after  the  making 
of  his  will,  shall  pass  thereby  in  like  manner  as  if  possessed  at  the  time  of  making  the  will,  if 
such  shall  manifestly  appear,  by  the  will,  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  testator. 

Sec.  2280.  When  any  hom«stead  shall  have  been  disposed  of  by  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  the  owner  thereof,  the  devisee  shall  take  the  same,  free  of  ail  judgments  and  claims 
against  the  testator  or  his  estate,  except  mortgages  lawfully  executed  thereon,  and  laborers*  and 
mechanics'  liens. 

Sec.  2281.  Every  person  of  full  age,  and  every  married  woman  of  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  and  upward,  being  of  sound  mind,  may,  by  last  will  and  testament  in  writing,  bequeath 
and  dispose  of  all  his  or  her  personal  estate  remaining  at  his  or  her  decease,  and  all  his  or  her 
rights  thereto  and  interest  therein,  subject  to  the  payment  of  debts ;  and  all  such  estate  not  dis- 
posed of  by  the  will  shall  be  administered  as  intestate  estate. 

Sec.  2284.  All  beneficial  devises,  legacies  and  gifts  whatsoever,  made  or  given  in  any  will 
to  a  subscribing  witness  thereto,  shall  be  wholly  void,  unless  there  be  two  other  competent  sub- 
scribing witnesses  to  the  same  ;  but  a  mere  charge  on  the  lands  of  the  devisor  for  the  payment 
of  debts,  shall  not  prevent  his  creditors  from  being  competent  witnesses  to  his  will. 

Sec.  2285.  But  if  such  witness,  to  whom  any  beneficial  devise  may  have  been  made  or 
given,  would  have  been  entitled  to  any  share  of  the  estate  of  the  testator,  in  case  the  will  was 
not  established,  then  so  much  of  the  share  that  would  have  descended  or  been  distributed  to 
such  witness  as  will  not  exceed  the  devise  or  bequest  made  to  him  in  the  will,  shall  be  saved  to 
him,  and  he  may  recover  the  same  of  the  devisees  or  legatees  named  in  the  will,  in  proportion 
to  and  out  of  the  parts  devised  or  bequeathed  to  them. 

Sec.  2286.  When  any  child  shall  be  born,  after  the  making  of  his  parent's  will,  and  no 
provision  shall  be  made  therein  for  him,  such  child  shall  have  the  same  share  in  the  estate  of  the 
testator  as  if  he  had  died  intestate ;  and  the  share  of  such  child  shall  be  assigned  to  him,  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  in  case  of  intestate  estates,  unless  it  shall  be  apparent  from  the  will  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  testator  that  no  provision  should  be  made  for  such  child. 

Sec  2290.  No  will,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  revoked,  unless  by  burning,  tearing,  can- 
celing or  obliterating  the  same,  with  the  intention  of  revoking  it,  by  the  testator,  or  by  some 
person  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  direction,  or  by  some  other  will  or  codicil  in  writing,  executed 
as  prescribed  in  this  chapter,  or  by  some  other  writing,  signed,  attested  and  subscribed  in  the 
manner  provided  in  this  chapter,  for  the  execution  of  a  will ;  excepting,  only,  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  revocation  implied  by  law,  from  subsequent  changes  in 
the  condition  or  circumstances  of  the  tistator.  The  power  to  make  a  will  implies  the  power  to 
revoke  the  same. 

OF  THE  ADOPTION  OF  CHILDREN. 

Sec  4021.  Any  inhabitant  of  this  State  may  petition  the  County  Court,  in  the  county  of 
his  residence,  for  leave  to  adopt  a  child  not  his  own  by  birth;  but  no  such  petition  made  by  a 
married  person  shall  be  granted,  unless  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  petitioner  shall  join  therein ; 
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nor  shall  any  such  petition  be  granted,  unless  the  child,  if  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  more 
shall  consent  thereto  in  writing,  in  the  presence  of  the  court. 

Sbc.  4022.  No  such  adoption  shall  be  made,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  living 
parents  of  such  child,  unless  the  court  shall  find  that  one  of  the  parents  has  abandoned  the  child, 
or  gone  to  parts  unknown,  when  such  consent  may  be  given  by  the  parent,  if  any,  having  the 
care  of  the  child.  In  case  where  neither  of  the  parents  is  living,  or  if  living,  have  abandoned 
the  child,  such  consent  may  be  given  by  the  guardian  of  such  child,  if  any  ;  if  such  child  has  no 
guardian,  such  consent  may  be  given  by  any  of  the  next  of  kin  of  such  child,  residing  in  this  State, 
or,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  by  some  suitable  person  to  be  appointed  by  the  court. 

2.  In  case  of  a  child  not  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  such  consent  may  be  given  by  the  mother, 
if  she  is  living,  and  has  not  abandoned  such  child. 

Sbc.  4023.  If  upon  such  petition  and  consent,  as  herein  provided,  the  County  Court  shall 
be  satisfied  of  the  identity  and  the  relations  of  the  persons,  and  that  the  petitioners  are  of  suffi- 
cient ability  to  bring  up,  and  furnish  suitable  nurture  and  education  for  the  child,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  degree  and  condition  of  its  parents,  and  that  it  is  proper  that  such  adoption  shall 
take  effect,  such  court  shall  make  an  order,  reciting  said  facts  that,  from  and  after  the  date 
thereof,  such  child  shall  be  deemed,  to  all  legal  intents  and  purposes,  the  child  of  the  petitioners ; 
and  by  such  order  the  name  of  such  child  may  be  changed  to  that  of  the  parents  by  adoption. 

Sec.  4024.  A  child  so  adopted,  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  inheritance  and  succes- 
sion by  such  child,  custody  of  the  person  and  right  of  obedience  by  such  parents  by  adoption, 
and  all  other  legal  consequences  and  incidents  of  the  natural  relation  of  parents  and  children, 
the  same  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  such  child  had  been  born  in  lawful  wedlock  of  such 
parents  by  adoption,  excepting  that  such  child  shall  not  be  capable  of  taking  property 
expressly  limited  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  such  parents. 

The  natural  parents  of  such  child  shall  be  deprived,  by  such  order  of  adoption,  of  all  legal 
rights  whatsoever,  respecting  such  child,  and  such  child  shall  be  freed  from  all  legal  obligations  of 
maintenance  and  obedience  to  such  natural  parents. 

INTEREST. 

The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  7  per  cent.  A  higher  rate  of  interest,  not  exceeding  10  per 
cent,  may  be  contracted  for,  but  the  same  must  be  clearly  expressed  in  writing.  If  a  higher 
i^te  than  10  per  cent  is  collected  or  paid,  the  party  so  paying  may,  by  himself  or  his  legal  rep- 
J^entative,  recover  treble  the  amount  so  paid  above  the  10  per  cent,  if  the  action  is  brought 
^thin  one  year,  and  all  bills,  notes,  or  other  contracts  whatsoever,  whereby  a  higher  rate  than  1 0 
P«r  cent  is  secured,  shall  be  liable  for  the  principal  sum,  but  no  interest  shall  be  recovered. 

JURISDICTION   OF   COURTS. 

The  Circuit  Courts  have  general  jurisdiction  over  all  civil  and  criminal  actions  within  their 
respective  circuits,  subject  to  a  re-examination  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  County  Courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  the  probate  matters  in  their  respective 

Monties,  and  shall  have  exclusive  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  counties  of  Brown,  Dodge,  Fond 

i^  Lac,  Milwaukee  and  Winnebago  in  all  cases  of  appeals  from  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  civil 

^ons,  and  all  cases  commenced  in  Justices'  Courts  therein,  there  shall  be  an  answer  put  in, 

showing  that  the  title  of  lands  will  come  in  question. 

And  such  Courts  shall  have  concurrent  and  equal  jurisdiction  in. all  civil  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings with  the  Circuit  Courts  of  said  counties  to  the  following  extent  respectively : 

The  County  Court  of  Brown,  when  the  value  of  the  property  in  controversy,  after  deduct- 
ing all  payments  and  set-offs,  shall  not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  County  Court  of  Dodge  County,  when  such  value  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five  thousand 
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The  County  Court  of  Fond  du  Lac,  when  such  value  shall  not  exceed  twenty  thoui 
dollars. 

The  County  Court  of  Milwaukee,  when  such  value  does  not  exceed  five  million  dollars. 

The  County  of  Winnebago,  when  such  value  does  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

They  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  actions  for  foreclosure  where  the  value  does  not  exce-^s^ 
the  ^bove  amounts,  and  of  all  actions  for  divorce  or  for  affirmation  or  annullment  of 
contract. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  have  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  where  two  hundred  dollars  or  1< 
are  involved. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  Justices  extends  to  all  cases  where  the  fine  is  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  the  imprisonment  six  months. 

JURORS. 

.\11  persons  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  qualified  electors  of  the  State  shall 
be  liable  to  be  drawn  as  jurors,  except  as  provided  as  follows: 

The  following  persons  shall  be  exempt  from  serving  as  jurors : 

All  officers  of  the  United  States,  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
Attorney  General,  State  Superintendent  and  Treasurer;  all  Judges,  Clerks  of  Courts  or  Record; 
all  county  officers.  Constables,  attorneys  and  counselors  at  law,  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  an; 
religious  society,  practicing  physicians,  surgeons,  dentists,  and  the  President,  professors  and 
instructors  of  the  University  and  their  assistants,  and  of  the  several  colleges  and  incorporated 
academies ;  all  teachers  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  one  teacher  in  each  common  school,  the 
officers  and  employes  of  the  several  State  institutions,  one  miller  in  each  grist-mill,  one  ferry* 
man  at  each  licensed  ferry,  one  dispensing  druggist  in  each  prescription  drug-store,  all  telegraph 
operators  and  superintendents,  conductors,  engineers,  firemen,  collectors  and  station-agents  of 
any  railroad  or  canal,  while  in  actual  employment  as  such  ;  all  officers  of  fire  departments,  and 
all  active  members  of  fire  companies  organized  according  to  law  ;  all  persons  more  than  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  all  persons  of  unsound  mind  or  subject  to  any  bodily  infirmity  amounting  to 
disability ;  all  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime,  and  all  persons  who  have 
served  at  any  regular  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  as  a  grand  or  petit  juror  within  one  year,  except 
he  shall  be  summoned  on  a  special  venire  or  as  a  talesman. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

Capital  punishment  has  been  abolished  in  this  State. 

WOLF  SCALPS. 
A  bounty  of  five  dollars  is  paid  for  each  wolf  scalp. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Whenever  either  of  the  articles,  as  commodities  hereafter  mentioned,  shall  be  sold  by  th^ 
bushel,  and  no  special  agreement  as  to  measure  or  weight  thereof  shall  be  made  by  the  pajties^ 
the  measure  shall  be  ascertained  by  weight,  and  shall  be  computed  as  follows: 

Sixty  pounds  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  clover  seed,  potatoes  or  beans. 

Fifty  pounds  for  a  bushel  of  green  apples ;  fifty-six  pounds  for  a  bushel  of  rutabagas,  flax-^ 
seed,  rye  or  Indian  corn  shelled,  and  seventy  pounds  of  Indian  corn  unshelled ;  fifty  pounds  (of 
a  bushel  of  rape  seed,  buckwheat,  beets,  carrots  or  onions  ;  forty-eight  pounds  for  a  bushel  o^ 
barley ;  forty-five  pounds  for  a  bushel  of  timothy  seed  ;  forty-four  pounds  for  a  bushel  of  pars-^ 
nips ;  forty-two  pounds  for  a  bushel  of  common  flat  turnips ;  thirty-two  pounds  for  a  bushel  of 
oats ;  and  twenty-eight  pounds  for  a  bushel  of  dried  apples  or  dried  peaches. 
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No  person  shall  sell,  buy  or  receive  in  store  any  grain  at  any  weight  or  measure  per  bushel 
other  than  the  standard  weight  or  measure  per  bushel  fixed  by  law ;  and,  for  any  violation,  the 
offender  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

DAMAGES  FOR  TRESPASS. 

Any  person  who  shall  willfully,  maliciously  or  wantonly  destroy,  remove,  throw  down  or 
injure  any  fence,  hedge  or  wall  inclosing  any  orchard,  pasture,  meadow,  garden,  or  any  field 
whatever  on  land  belonging  to  or  lawfully  occupied  by  another,  or  open  and  leave  open,  throw 
down,  injure,  remove  or  destroy  any  gate  or  bars  in  such  fence,  hedge  or  wall,  or  cut  down,  root 
up,  sever,  injure,  destroy  or  carry  away  when  severed,  any  fruit,  shade,  ornamental  or  other  tree, 
or  any  shrub,  root,  plant,  fruit,  flower,  grain  or  other  vegetable  production,  or  dig  up,  sever  or 
carry  away  any  mineral,  earth  or  stone,  or  tear  down,  mutilate,  deface  or  injure  any  building, 
sign-board,  fence  or  railing,  or  sever  and  carry  away  any  part  thereof,  standing  or  being  upon  the 
land  of  another  or  held  in  trust,  or  who  shall  willfully,  maliciously  or  wantonly  cut  aown,  root 
up,  injure,  destroy  or  remove  or  carry  away  any  fruit,  ornamental  or  other  tree,  or  any  shrub, 
fruit,  flower,  vase  or  statue,  arbor,  or  any  ornamental  structure,  standing  or  being  in  any  street 
or  public  ground  in  any  city  or  village,  in  any  private  inclosure  or  highway,  or  destroy,  remove, 
mutilate  or  injure  any  milestone  or  board,  or  any  guide-post  or  board  erected  in  any  highway  or 
public  way,  or  on  any  turn)pike,  plank-road  or  railroad,  or  deface  or  obliterate  any  device  or  inscrip- 
tion thereon,  or  cut  down,  break  down,  remove,  mutilate  or  injure  any  monument  erected  or  tree 
marked  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  boundaries  of  any  town  or  tract  of  land  or  subdivision 
thereof,  or  deface  or  obliterate  any  figures,  letters,  device  or  inscription  thereon,  made  for  such 
purpose,  or  break,  remove,  destroy  or  injure  any  post,  guard,  railing  or  lamp-post  or  lamp 
thereon,  erected  or  being  on  any  bridge,  street,  sidewalk,  alley,  court,  passage,  park,  public 
ground,  highway,  turnpike,  plank  or  rail  road,  or  extinguish  or  break  any  lamp  on  any  such 
lamp-post,  or  tear,  deface,  mutilate  or  injure  any  book,  map,  pamphlet,  chart,  picture  or  other 
property  belonging  to  any  public  library,  or  take  and  carry  away  the  same  with  intent  to  con- 
vert to  his  own  use,  or  shall  injure  or  destroy  any  personal  property  of  another,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars. 

Any  person  who  shall  willfully,  maliciously  or  wantonly  kill,  maim,  mutilate,  disfigure  or 
injure  any  horse,  mule,  cattle,  sheep  or  other  domestic  animal  of  another,  or  administer  poison 
to  such  animal,  or  expose  any  poison,  with  intent  that  the  same  may  be  taken  or  swallowed  by 
such  animal ;  and  any  person  who  shall  overdrive,  overwork,  overload,  maim,  wound,  torture, 
torment,  cruelly  beat  or  kill  any  such  animal  belonging  to  himself  or  another,  or  being  the  owner 
or  having  the  care  or  charge  thereof,  shall  fail  to  provide  necessary  food,  water  or  shelter  for  any 
such  animal,  or  who  shall  turn  out  and  abandon,  without  proper  care  and  protection,  or  cruelly 
work  any  such  animal  when  old,  diseased,  disabled  or  unfit  for  work,  or  shall  carry  or  confine 
any  live  animal,  fowl  or  bird,  in  a  cruel  or  inhuman  manner,  or  who  shall  cause,  procure  or  abet 
any  cruelty  above  mentioned,  or  the  fighting  or  baiting  of  bulls,  dogs  or  cocks,  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  six  months  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

ESTRAYS. 

No  stray,  except  horses  and  mules,  shall  be  taken  up  by  any  person  not  a  resident  of  the 
town  in  which  it  is  found ;  nor  unless  it  is  found  upon  land  owned  or  occupied  by  him.  Every 
finder  for  a  stray  must  notify  the  owner,  if  he  is  known,  within  seven  days,  and  request  him  to 
pay  all  reasonable  charges  and  take  the  stray  away.  If  the  owner  is  not  known,  he  must  file  a 
notice  with  the  Town  Ulerk  within  ten  days,  who  shall  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  County 
Clerk. 

If  the  stray  is  not  worth  five  dollars,  the  finder  shall  post  a  copy  of  such  notice  in  two  pub- 
lic places  in  such  town ;  if  it  exceed  five  dollars  in  value,  he  shall  publish  such  notice  four  sue- 
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cessive  weeks  either  in  some  newspaper  published  in  the  county  or  in  an  adjoining  county,  if  on 
be  published  nearer  his  residence  than  any  published  in  his  county ;  but  if  no  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished within  tweuty  miles  of  his  residence,  then  he  must  post  such  notice  in  three  public  places 
in  his  county.  Such  notice  shall  describe  the  stray  by  giving  its  marks,  natural  or  artificial,  a<g 
near  as  possible,  the  name  and  residence  of  the  finder,  specifying  the  section  and  town,  and  th^ 
time  when  such  stray  was  taken  up.  For  neglect  to  post  up  or  publish  as  required,  the  findeiH 
shall  be  liable  to  double  the  amount  of  damages  sustained  by  the  owner.  For  neglect  to  post  o^ 
publish  for  one  year,  the  finder  shall  be  liable  for  its  full  value,  to  be  recovered  in  the  name  oM 
the  town,  and  the  amount  recovered  to  be  added  to  the  school  fund  of  such  town. 

The  finder  shall,  within  one  month,  cause  the  stray  to  be  appraised  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  a  certificate  of  such  appraisal  signed  by  such  Justice  filed  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office.     The 
finder  shall  pay  the  Justice  fifty  cents  for  such  certificate,  and  ten  cents  per  mile  for  each  mil^ 
necessarily  traveled  to  make  the  same. 

The  owner  may  have  the  same  restored  to  him  any  time  within  one  year  after  such  notice 
is  filed  in  the  town  Clerk's  office,  by  proving  that  the  stray  belongs  to  him,  and  paying  all  lawful 
charges  incurred  in  relation  to  the  same.  If  the  owner  and  finder  cani^ot  agree  as  to  the  charges, 
either  party,  on  notice  to  the  other,  may  apply  to  a  Justice  of  such  town  to  settle  the  same,  who, 
for  that  purpose,  may  examine  witnesses  upon  oath,  and  the  amount  found  due,  with  the 
costs,  shall  be  a  lien  upon  such  stray.  If  no  owner  applies  for  the  return  of  such  stray,  as  pro- 
vided, and  the  same  is  not  worth  more  than  ten  dollars,  it  shall  become  the  absolute  property  of 
such  finder ;  but  if  the  appraisal  shall  exceed  ten  dollars,  it  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  by 
the  Sheriff  or  any  Constable  of  the  county,  on  the  request  of  the  finder,  and  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  one-half  the  proceeds,  and  the  other  half  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  town  within 
ten  days.  If  the  finder  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  cause  such  sale,  he  shall  pay  to  the  town  the 
value  of  such  stray,  to  be  recovered  by  the  town. 

If  any  person,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  shall  take  away  such  stray,  without  first 
paying  the  lawful  charges,  shall  be  liable  to  the  finder  for  the  value  of  such  stray.  If  the  finder 
shall  neglect  to  do  any  act  prescribed  above,  he  shall  be  precluded  from  acquiring  any  right  in 
such  stray,  and  from  receiving  any  charges  or  expenses  relative  thereto. 

FENCES. 

The  Overseers  of  Highways  in  their  respective  towns,  the  Aldermen  of  cities  in  their 
respective  wards,  and  the  Trustees  of  villages  in  their  respective  villages,  shall  be  Fence  Viewers, 
and  in  towns  having  less  than  three  road  districts,  the  Supervisors  shall  be  Fence  Viewers. 

All  fences  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  in  good  repair,  consisting  of  rails,  timber,  boards 
or  stone  walls,  or  any  combination  thereof,  and  all  brooks,  rivers,  ponds,  creeks,  ditches  and 
hedges  or  other  things  which  shall  be  considered  equivalent  thereto,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Fence  Viewers,  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  same  may  be,  shall  be  deemed  legal  and  sufficient 
fences  Every  partition  of  a  fence,  or  line  upon  which  a  fence  is  to  be  built,  made  by  the  owners 
of  the  adjoining  lands,  in  writing,  sealed  and  witnessed  by  two  witnesses,  or  by  Fence  Viewers 
in  writing,  under  their  hands,  after  being  recorded  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office,  shall  oblige  such 
owners  and  their  heirs,  as  long  as  they  remain  owners,  and  after  parting  with  the  ownership, 
until  a  new  partition  is  made.  A  division  of  a  partition  fence,  or  line  upon  which  a  partition 
fence  between  adjoining  lands  shall  be  built,  may  be  made  by  Fence  Viewers  in  the  following 
cases : 

1.  When  any  owner  of  uninclosed  lands  shall  desire  to  inclose  the  same,  he  may  have  the 
line  between  his  land  and  the  adjoining  land  of  any  other  person  divided,  and  the  portion  upon 
which  the  respective  owners  shall  erect  their  share  of  the  partition  fence  assigned,  whether  such 
adjoining  land  be  inclosed  or  not. 

2.  When  any  lands  belonging  to  difierent  persons  in  severalty,  shall  have  been  occupied 
in  common,  or  without  a  partition  fence  between  them,  and  one  of  the  occupants  shall  be  desirous 
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to  occupy  his  part  in  severalty,  and  the  others  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  on  demand,  to  divide 
with  him  the  line  where  the  fence  ought  to  be  built,  or  to  build  a  sufficient  fence  on  his  part  of 
the  line,  when  divided,  the  occupant  desiring  it  may  have  the  same  divided,  and  the  share  of 
each  assigned. 

3.  When  any  controversy  shall  arise  about  the  right  of  the  respective  occupants  in  parti- 
tion fences,  or  their  obligations  to  maintain  the  same,  either  party  may  have  the  line  divided,  and 
the  share  of  each  assigned. 

In  either  case,  application  may  be  made  to  two  or  more  Fence  Viewers  of  the  town  where 
the  lands  lie,  who  shall  give  reasonable  notice  in  writing  to  each  party,  and  they  shall  in  writing 
under  their  hands,  divide  the  partition  fence  or  line,  and  assign  to  each  owner  or  occupant  his 
share  thereof,  and  in  the  second  and  third  ca^es  direct  within  what  time  each  party  shall  build 
or  repair  his  share  of  the  fence,  having  regard  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  shall  file  such  deci- 
sion in  the  Town  Clerk's  office.  If  either  party  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  build  or  repair  within 
the  time  so  assigned,  his  part  of  the  fence,  the  other  may,  after  having  completed  his  own  part, 
build  or  repair  such  part,  and  recover  double  the  expense  thereof. 

Where  the  whole  or  a  greater  share  than  belongs  to  him  has  been  built  by  one  of  the  occu- 
pants, before  complaint  to  the  Fence  Viewers,  the  other  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  for  his  share  of 
such  fence. 

Where  uninclosed  land  is  afterward  inclosed,  the  owner  shall  pay  for  one-half  the  partition 
fence  upon  the  line  between  him  and  any  other  owner  or  occupant. 

If  any  person  shall  determine  not  to  keep  inclosed  any  part  of  his  l:ind  adjoining  any  par- 
tition fence,  and  shall  give  six  months'  notice  of  such  determination  to  all  adjoining  occupants^ 
be  shall  not  be  required  to  maintain  any  part  of  such  fence  during  the  time  his  lands  shall  lie 
open. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

The  common  law  right  to  destrain  for  rent,  is  abolished. 

The  atonement  of  a  tenant  to  a  stranger  shall  be  absolutely  void,  and  shall  not  in  anywise 
effect  the  possession  of  his  landlord,  unless  it  be  made 

1.  With  the  consent  of  the  landlord ;  or 

2.  Pursuant  to,  or  in  consequence  of,  a  judgment  or  order  of  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction; or 

3.  To  a  purchaser  upon  a  judicial  sale,  who  shall  have  acquired  title  to  the  lands  by  a 
conveyance  thereof,  afler  the  period  for  redemption,  if  any,  has  expired.     A  tenancy,  a  will  or 
sufferance  may  be  determined  by  the  landlord,  giving  one  month's  notice  to  quit,  or  the  tenant 
giving  one  month's  notice  of  his  intention  to  quit,  or  if  the  terms  of  payment  are  for  less  than  a 
nionth,  notice  equal  to  the  time  between  payments,  or  for  non-payment  of  rent,  fourteen  days' 
i^otice  to  quit.     Such  notice  shall  be  served  by  delivering  the  same  to  such  tenant,  or  to  some 
Person  of  proper  age  residing  on  the  premises,  or  if  no  such  person  can  be  found,  by  affixing  the 
Bailee  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  premises,  where  it  may  be  conveniently  read,  and,  at  the  expi- 
ation of  the  time  required  after  the  service  of  such  notice,  the  landlord  may  re-enter,  or  main- 
^in  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  possession  thereof,  or  proceed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
**W  to  remove  such  tenant  without  further  or  other  notice  to  quit.     If,  after  giving  notice  of  deter- 
mination to  quit,  the  tenant  neglects  or  refuses  to  deliver  up  the  premises,  he  shall  be  liable  to 
double  the  rent  agreed  upon,  to  be  collected  the  same  as  single  rent. 

MARKS  AND  BRANDS. 

Every  Town  Clerk  shall,  on  application  of  any  person  residing  in  his  town,  record  a 
Jcscription  of  the  marks  or  brands  with  which  such  person  may  be  desirous  of  marking  his 
l^OTses,  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs ;  but  the  same  description  shall  not  be  recorded  or  used  by  more 
^^  one  resident  of  the  same  town.     If  any  person  shall  mark  any  of  his  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
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or  hogs,  with  the  same  mark  or  brand  previously  recorded  by  any  resident  of  the  same  town, 
and  while  the  same  mark  or  brand  shall  be  used  by  such  resident,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  snch 
offense  $5 ;  if  any  person  shall  willfully  mark  or  brand  any  of  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs, 
of  any  other  person  with  his  mark  or  brand,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offense  $10  ;  and,  if 
any  person  shall  willfully  destroy  or  alter  any  mark  or  brand  upon  any  of  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
or  hogs  of  another,  he  shall  forfeit  $10,  and  pay  to  the  party  injured  double  damages. 

SURVEYORS  AND  SURVEYS. 

A  County  Surveyor  is  elected  every  two  years. 

The  surveyor  may  appoint  and  remove  deputies  at  will,  on  filing  a  certificate  thereof  with 
the  County  Clerk.  He  shall  be  responsible  on  his  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  by  every 
deputv  of  his  duties. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Surveyor: 

(1.)  To  execute,  himself  or  by  his  deputy,  any  survey  which  may  be  required  of  him  by 
order  of  court,  or  upon  application  of  any  individual  or  corporation. 

(2.)  To  make  a  record  of  the  plat  and  field  notes  of  each  survey  made  by  him  or  his 
deputies,  in  record  books  kept  therefor,  and  to  so  arrange  or  index  the  same  as  to  be  easy  of 
reference,  and  to  file  and  preserve  in  his  office  the  original  field  notes  and  calculations  thereof. 

(3.)  To  safely  keep  all  books,  records,  plats,  files,  papers  and  property  belonging  to  his 
office ;  afford  opportunity  to  examine  the  same  to  any  person  desiring,  and  deliver  the  same  to 
his  successor  in  office. 

(4.)  To  furnish  a  copy  of  any  record,  plat  or  paper  in  his  office,  to  any  person  on  demand 
and  payment  of  his  legal  fees  therefor. 

(5.)  To  administer  to  every  chainman  and  marker  assisting  in  any  survey,  before  com- 
mencing their  duties  as  such,  an  oath  or  affirmation  faithfully  and  impartially  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  chainman  or  marker,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  the  surveyor  and  his  deputies  are 
empowered  to  administer  the  same. 

(6.)     To  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  by  law. 

The  surveyor  and  his  deputies  may  demand  and  receive  the  following  fees,  except  it  be  other- 
wise agreed  upon  with  the  parties  employing  them,  to  wit : 

For  each  day's  service,  $3. 

For  each  mile  traveled  in  going  from  his  office  to  the  place  of  rendering  service  and  return- 
ing, 10  cents. 

For  plat  and  certificate,  except  town  plats,  50  cents. 

For  recording  a  survey,  50  cents. 

For  each  chainman  and  marker  necessarilv  employed,  $1.50  per  day,  unless  they  be  fur- 
nished by  the  person  for  whom  the  survey  is  made. 

For  making  a  copy,  10  cents  a  folio,  and  25  cents  for  his  certificate. 

SUPPORT  OF  THE  POOR. 

Every  town  shall  relieve  and  support  all  poor  and  indigent  persons  lawfully  settled  therein, 
whenever  they  shall  stand  in  need  thereof,  excepting  as  follows: 

The  father,  mother  and  children,  being  of  sufficient  ability,  of  any  poor  person,  who  is  blind, 
old,  lame,  impotent  or  decrepit,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  maintain  himself,  shall,  at  their  own 
charge,  relieve  and  maintain  such  poor  person  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Snpei^ 
visors  of  the  town  where  such  person  may  be,  and,  upon  the  failure  of  any  such  relative  so  to  do, 
the  Supervisors  shall  apply  to  the  County  Judge  for  an  order  to  compel  such  relief. 

Legal  settlement  may  be  acquired  by  one  year's  residence  in  a  town  of  this  State. 
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MARRIED  WOMEN. 


In  Wisconsin,  the  marriage  of  a  femme  aolcj  executrix  or  administratrix,  extinguishes  her 
authority  ;  and  of  a  female  ward,  terminates  the  guardianship  as  to  custody  of  person,  but  not 
as  to  estate.  The  husband  holds  his  deceased  wife's  lands  for  life,  unless  she  left,  by  a  former 
husband,  issue  to  whom  the  estate  might  descend.  Provisions  exist  by  which  powers  may  be 
given  to  married  women,  and  regulating  their  execution  of  them.  If  husband  and  wife  are 
impleaded,  and  the  husband  neglects  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  wife,  she  applying  before  judg- 
ment, may  defend  without  him ;  and,  if  he  lose  her  land,  by  default,  she  may  bring  an  action 
for  ejectment  after  his  death.  The  real  estate  of  females  married  before,  and  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  those  after  February  21,  1850,  remain  their  separate  property.  And  any 
married  woman  may  receive,  but  not  fi>om  her  husband,  and  hold  any  property  as  if  unmarried. 
She  may  insure  the  life  of  her  husband,  son,  or  any  other  person,  for  her  own  exclusive  benefit. 
The  property  of  the  wife  remains  to  her  separate  use,  not  liable  for  her  husband's  debts,  and 
not  subject  to  his  disposal.  She  may  convey  her  separate  property.  If  her  husband  desert 
her,  or  neglect  her,  she  may  become  a  sole  trader;  and  she  may  insure  his  life  for  her  benefit. 
Her  husband  is  not  liable  for  her  debts  contracted  before  marriage  ;  the  individual  earnings  of 
the  wife  are  her  separate  property,  and  she  may  sue,  and  be  sued  alone,  in  regard  to  the  same. 
She  may  make  and  hold  deposits  in  savings-banks.  She  may,  by  a  separate  conveyance,  release 
her  dower  in  any  lands  which  her  husband  has  conveyed. 

If  a  woman  has  authority,  she  can  transact  all  her  husband's  business  for  him ;  and  while 
they  live  together,  the  wife  can  buy  all  family  things  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  family, 
and  for  which  he  is  liable. 

The  husband  is  responsible  for  necessaries  supplied  to  his  wife,  if  he  does  not  supply  them 
himself ;  and  he  continues  so  liable,  if  he  turns  her  out  of  his  house,  or  otherwise  separates  him- 
self fi*om  her  without  good  cause.  But  he  is  not  so  liable,  if  she  deserts  him  (unless  on  extreme 
provocation),  or  if  he  turns  her  away  for  ^ood  cause.  If  she  leaves  him,  because  he  treats  her 
so  ill,  that  she  has  good  right  to  go  fronk  him,  this  is  the  same  thing  as  turning  her  away,  and 
she  carries  with  her  his  credit  for  all  necessaries  supplied  to  her  ;  but  what  the  misconduct  must 
be,  to  give  this  right,  is  uncertain.  In  America  the  law  must  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  that  the 
wife  is  not  obliged  to  stay  and  endure  cruelty  and  indecency. 

If  a  man  lives  with  a  woman  as  his  wife,  and  represents  her  to  be  so,  he  is  responsible,  the 
same  as  if  she  were  his  wife,  even  if  it  is  known  that  she  is  not  his  wife. 

ACTIONS. 

All  distinctions  have  been  abolished,  and  there  is  now  but  one  form,  which  must  be  prose- 
cuted in  the  name  of  the  real  party  in  interest,  except  in  case  of  executors,  administrators  and 
trustees,  and  which  is  begun  by  the  service  of  a  summons  on  the  defendant,  to  be  answered 
within  twenty  days. 

ARREST. 

Defendant  may  be  arrested :  1.  In  an  action  to  recover  damages  not  on  contract,  where 
the  defendant  is  a  non-resident,  or  is  about  to  remove  from  the  State,  or  where  the  action  is  for 
injury  to  the  person  or  character,  or  for  injury  to,  or  wrong  taking,  detaining  or  converting 
property,  or  in  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  property  taken  under  fisdse  pretenses. 

2.  In  an  action  for  a  fine  or  penalty  or  for  money  received  or  property  embezzled  or 
fitiudulentlv  misapplied  by  a  public  ofiicer  or  attorney,  solicitor,  or  counsel  or  officer  of  a  corpora- 
tion as  such,  or  fiictor  agent  or  broker,  or  for  misconduct  or  neglect  in  official  or  professional 
employment. 

3.  In  an  action  to  recover  property  unjustly  detained  where  it  is  so  concealed  that  the 
Sheriff  cannot  find  the  same. 
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4.  Where  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  fraud  in  contracting  the  debt,  or  in  concealing  or 
disposing  of  the  property  for  the  taking,  detaining  or  disposing  of  which  the  action  is  brought. 

An  affidavit  must  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  stating  the  cause  of  action  and  one 
of  the  above  causes. 

ATTACHlkDENT 

is  allowed  on  an  affidavit  that  the  defendant  is  indebted  to  plaintiff,  and  stating  the  amount  and 
that  it  is  due  on  contract ;  and, 

1.  That  defendant  has  absconded,  or  is  about  to  abscond,  or  is  concealed  to  the  injury  of 
his  creditors. 

2.  That  defendant  has  assigned,  disposed  or  concealed  his  property  or  is  about  to  do  so 
with  intent  to  defraud  creditors.     . 

3.  That  the  defendant  has  removed,  or  is  about  to  remove,  his  property  from  the  State 
with  intent  to  defraud  creditors. 

4.  That  the  debt  was  fraudulently  contracted. 

5.  That  he  is  a  non-resident. 

6.  Or  a  foreign  corporation. 

7.  That  he  has  fraudulently  conveyed  or  disposed  of  his  property  with  intent  to  defiraud 
creditors. 

The  amount  sued  for  must  exceed  $50. 

GARNISHMENT 

is  allowed  on  an  affidavit  on  behalf  of  the  creditor,  that  he  believes  that  any  third  person  (naming 
him)  has  property  effects,  or  credits  of  defendant,  or  is  indebted  to  him,  also  in  execution,  on  a 
similar  affidavit. 

JUDGMENT 

is  a  lien  on  real  estate  in  the  county  where  rendered  from  the  date  of  docketing,  and  in  other 
counties  from  the  time  of  filing  a  transcript  and  the  lien  continues  for  ten  years.  It  bears 
interest  at  7  per  cent,  or  as  high  as  10  per  cent  if  stipulated  for  in  the  contract. 

STAY   LAWS. 

In  Justices'  Courts,  on  giving  bond  with  surety  within  five  days  after  judgment  was  ren- 
dered, stay  of  execution  is  allowed,  as  follows : 

On  sums  not  exceeding  $10,  exclusive  of  costs,  one  month  ;  between  $10  and  $30,  two 
months ;  between  $30  and  $50,  three  months ;  over  $50,  four  months. 

EXEMPTIONS. 

A  homestead  not  exceeding  forty  acres,  used  for  agriculture  and  a  residence,  and  not 
included  in  a  town  plat  or  a  city  or  village ;  or,  instead,  one-quarter  of  an  acre  in  a  recorded 
town  plat,  city  or  village.  Also,  1,  Family  Bible ;  2,  Family  pictures  and  school-books ;  3, 
Private  library ;  4,  Seat  or  pew  in  church ;  5,  Right  of  burial ;  6,  Wearing-apparel,  beds,  bed- 
steads and  bedding,  kept  and  used  in  the  family,  stoves  and  appurtenances,  put  up  and  used, 
cooking  utensils  and  household  furniture  to  the  value  of  $200,  one  gun,  rifle  or  fire-arm  to  the 
value  of  $50 ;  7,  Two  cows,  ten  swine,  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  one  horse  or  mule,  or,  in  lieu 
thereof,  a  span  of  horses  or  mules,  ten  sheep  and  the  wool  therefrom,  necessary  food  for  exempt 
stock  for  one  year,  provided  or  growing  or  both,  one  wagon,  cart  or  dray,  one  sleiffh,  one  plow, 
one  drag  and  other  farm  utensils,  including  tackle  for  the  teams  to  the  value  of  $50 ;  8,  Provis- 
ions and  fuel  for  the  family  for  one  year ;    9,  Tools  and  implements  or  stock-in-trade  of  A 
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mechanic  or  miner,  used  and  kept,  not  exceeding  $200  in  yalne,  library  and  implements  of  a 
professional  man  to  the  value  of  $200 ;  10,  Money  arising  from  insurance  of  exempt  proper^ 
destroyed  by  fire;  11,  Inventions  for  debts  against  the  inventor;  12,  Sewing-machines;  18, 
Sword,  plate,  books  or  articles  presented  by  Congress  or  Legislature  of  a  State ;  14,  Printing- 
material  and  presses  to  the  value  of  $1,500 ;  15,  Earnings  of  a  married  person  necessary  for 
family  support  for  sixty  days  previous  to  issuing  process. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  ACTIONS. 

Real  actions,  twenty  years  ;  persons  under  disabilities,  five  years  after  removal  of  the  same. 
Judgments  of  Courts  of  Record  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  •sealed  instruments  when  the 
cause  accrues  within  the  State,  twenty  years.  Judgments  of  other  Courts  of  Record  and  sealed 
instruments  accruing  without  the  State,  ten  years.  Other  contracts,  statute  liabilities 
other  than  penalties  and  forfeitures,  trespass  on  real  property,  trover  detinue  and  replevin, 
six  years.  Actions  against  Sheriffs,  Coroners  and  Constables,  for  acts  done  in  their  official 
capacity,  except  for  escapes,  three  years.  Statutory  penalties  and  forfeitures,  libel,  slander, 
assault,  battery  and  false  imprisonment,  two  years.  Actions  against  Sheriffs,  etc.,  for  escapes, 
one  year.  Persons  under  disabilities,  except  infants,  may  bring  action  after  the  disability  ceases, 
provided  the  period  is  not  exteaded  more  than  five  years,  and  infants  ane  year  after  coming  of 
age.  Actions  by  representatives  of  deceased  persons,  one  year  from  death  ;  against  the  same, 
one  year  from  granting  letters  testamentary  or  of  administration.  New  promise  must  be  in 
writing. 

COMMERCIAL   TERMS. 

? — Means  dollars,  being  a  contraction  of  U.  S.,  which  was  formerly  placed  before  any 
denomination  of  money,  and  meant,  as  it  means  now,  United  States  currency. 

£ — Means  pounds,  English  money. 

(a\ — Stands  for  at  or  to ;  ft)  for  pounds,  and  bbl.  for  barrels ;  '^  for  per,  or  by  the.  Thus : 
Batter  sells  at  20@30c  ^  ft),  and  Flour  at  ?8fr/;12  f^  bbl.   %  for  per  cent.,  and  $  for  numbers. 

May  1.  Wheat  sells  at  ?1.20@?1.25,  "  seller  June.'*  Seller  June  means  that  the  person 
^'lo  sells  the  wheat  has  the  privilege  of  delivering  it  at  any  time  during  the  month  of  June. 

Selling  short  is  contracting  to  deliver  a  certain  amount  of  grain  or  stock  at  a  fixed  price, 
within  a  certain  length  of  time,  when  the  seller  has  not  the  stock  on  hand.  It  is  for  the  interest 
^f  the  person  selling  short  to  depress  the  market  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that  he  may  buy 
*^d  fill  his  contract  at  a  profit.     Hence  the  ''  shorts  "  are  termed  "  bears." 

Buying  long  is  to  contrive  to  purchase  a  certain  amount  of  grain  or  shares  of  stock  at  a 
fixed  price,  deliverable  within  a  stipulated  time,  expecting  to  make  a  profit  by  the  rise  in  prices. 
The  "longs  **  are  termed  "  bulls,"  as  it  is  for  their  interest  to  "  operate  "  so  as  to  "  toss  "  the 
pnces  upward  as  much  as  possible. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  THOSE  PURCHASING  BOOKS  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 

The  business  of  publishing  books  by  subscription  having  so  often  been  brought  into  disre- 
pute by  agents  making  representations  and  declarations  not  authorized  by  the  publisher,  in 
order  to  prevent  that  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  there  may  be  more  general  knowledge  of 
the  relation  such  agents  bear  to  their  principal,  and  the  law  governing  such  cases,  the  following 
statement  is  made : 

A  subscription  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  of  mutual  promises,  by  which  the  subscriber 
*peee  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  the  work  described ;  the  consideration  is  concurrent  that  the 
publisher  shell  publish  the  book  named,  and  deliver  the  same,  for  which  the  subscriber  is  to 
n  the  price  named.  The  nature  and  character  of  the  work  is  described  by  the  prospectus 
and  sample  shown.     These  should  be  carefully  examined  before  subscribing,  as  they  are  the 
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basis  and  coDsidention  of  tha  promise  to  paj,  and  not  the  too  often  exaggerated  statements  of 
the  agent,  who  is  merely  employed  to  solicit  subscriptions,  for  which  he  is  usually  paid  a  com- 
mission for  each  subscriber,  and  has  no  authority  to  change  or  alter  the  conditions  npoB  which 
the  subscriptions  are  authorized  to  be  made  by  the  publisher.  Should  the  agent  asBimie  to 
agree  to  make  the  subscriptioD  conditional  or  mcxlify  or  change  the  agreement  of  the  publisher, 
as  set  out  by  the  prospectus  and  sample,  in  order  to  bind  the  principal,  the  subscriber  should 
see  that  such  condition  or  changes  are  stated  over  or  in  connection  with  his  signature,  so  that 
the  publisher  may  have  notice  of  the  same. 

All  persons  making  contracts  in  reference  to  matters  of  this  kind,  or  any  other  business, 
should  remember  that  tne  law  as  written  is,  that  they  cannot  be  altered,  varied  of  rescinded 
verbally,  but,  if  done  at  all,  must  be  done  in  writing.  It  is  therefore  important  that  all  persona 
contemplating  sabscribing  should  distinctly  understand  that  all  talk  before  or  a&er  the  sub- 
scription is  made,  is  not  admissible  as  evidence,  and  is  no  part  of  the  contract. 

Persons  employed  to  solicit  subscriptions  are  known  to  the  trade  as  canvassers.  They  are 
agents  appointed  to  do  a  particular  business  in  a  prescribed  mode,  and  have  no  authority  to  do 
it  any  other  way  to  the  prejudice  of  their  principal,  nor  can  they  bind  their  principal  in  any 
other  matter.  They  cannot  collect  money,  or  agree  that  payment  may  be  made  in  anything 
else  but  money.  They  cannot  extend  the  time  of  payment  beyond  the  time  of  delivery,  nor 
bind  their  principal  for  the  payment  of  expenses  incnrred  in  their  business. 

It  would  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  often  serious  loss,  if  persons,  before  signing 
their  names  to  any  subscription  book,  or  any  written  instrument,  would  examine  care&lly  what 
it  is ;  if  they  cannot  read  themselves  call  on  some  one  disinterested  who  can. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN. 


CONjy'ElN&Ta'D. 


»   ^ 


PREAMBLE. 


IFe,  the  People  of  WiBeominy  grateful  to  Almiglity  God  for  our  freedom  ;  in  order  to  secure 
its  bleesingSy  form  a  more  perfect  government,  imure  domestic  tranquillity y  and  promote  the 
general  welfare  ;  do  establish  this  Constitution. 

Article  I. 

DECLARATION    OF   RIGHTS. 

* 

Section  1.  All  men  are  bom  free  and  independent,  and  have,  among  other  rights,  those 
<:)f  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness.     Governments  are  instituted  to  secure  these  rights. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  the  punish- 
^nent  of  crimes. 

Sec.  3.     Liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  shall  not  be  abridged. 

Sec.  4.  The  right  of  the  people  to  peaceably  assemble  to  consult  for  the  common  good 
^hall  never  be  abridged. 

Sec  5.     The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate. 

Sec.  6.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  pun- 
ishments inflicted. 

Sec  7.     In  criminal  prosecutions,  the  rights  of  the  accused  shall  be  protected. 

Sec.  8.  Criminal  offenses  shall  be  prosecuted  on  presentment  of  a  grand  jury.  No  one 
chall  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offense,  nor  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against 
liimself.  Every  one  shall  have  the  right  of  giving  bail  except  in  capital  offenses ;  and  the  writ  of 
liabeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  except  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion. 

Sec  9.     Every  person  is  entitled  to  a  certain  remedy  for  all  injuries  or  wrongs. 

Sec  10.  Treason  consists  in  levying  war  against  the  State,  or  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
its  enemies.     Two  witnesses  are  necessary  to  convict  a  person  of  the  crime. 

Sec.  11.     The  people  are  to  be  secure  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 

Sec  12.  Bills  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  laws,  or  laws  impairing  obligation  of  contracts, 
shall  never  be  passed. 

Sec  13.     No  property  shall  be  taken  for  public  use  without  compensation. 

Sec  14.     All  laws  in  the  State  are  allodial.     Feudal  tenures  are  prohibited. 

Sec  15.     The  rights  of  property  are  the  same  in  resident  aliens  and  citizens. 

Sec  16.     No  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt. 

Sec  17.     Wholesome  exemption  laws  shall  be  passed. 

Sec  18.  Liberty  of  conscience  and  rights  of  worship  shall  never  be  abridged.  The 
public  money  shall  never  be  applied  to  sectarian  uses. 

Sbc.  1&.     No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  for  any  office. 
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Sec.  20.     The  military  shall  be  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power. 
Sec.  21.     Writs  of  error  shall  never  be  prohibited  by  law. 

Sec.  22.  A  free  government  can  only  be  maintained  by  adhering  to  justice,  moderation, 
temperance,  frugality  and  virtue. 

Article  II. 

BOUNDARIES. 

Section  1.  The  boundary  of  the  State,  beginning  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  runs  with  the  boundary  line  of  Michigan,  through  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Menominie  River ;  up  that  stream  and  the  Brule  River  to  Lake  Brule ;  fdong 
the  southern  shore  of  that  lake  to  the  Lake  of  the  Desert ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  head 
of  Montreal  River ;  down  the  main  channel  of  that  stream  to  the  middle  of  Lake  Superior ; 
thence  through  the  center  of  said  lake  to  the  mouth  of  St.  Louis  River ;  up  the  channel  of  that 
stream  to  the  first  rapids ;  thence  due  south  to  the  main  branch  of  the  St.  Croix ;  down  that 
river  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  northwest  comer  of  Illinois ;  thence  due  east  with  the  northern 
boundary  of  that  State  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Sec.  2.     The  propositions  in  the  enabling  act  of  Congress  are  accepted  and  confirmed. 

Article  III. 
suffrage. 

Section  1.  The  qualified  electors  are  all  male  persons  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  upward, 
who  are  (1.)  white  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  (2.)  who  are  white  persons  of  foreign  birth  that 
have  declared  their  intentions,  according  to  law,  to  become  citizens ;  (8)  who  are  persons  of 
Indian  blood  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  and  (4.)  civilized  Indians  not  members  of  any 
tribe. 

Sec.  2.  Persons  under  guardianship,  such  as  are  non  compus  mentis  or  insane,  an«l  those 
convicted  of  treason  and  felony  and  not  pardoned,  are  not  qualified  electors. 

Sec.  3.  All  votes  shall  be  by  ballot,  except  for  township  officers  when  otherwise  directed 
by  law. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost  his  residence  by  reason  of  his  absence  on 
business  for  the  State  or  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  in  the  army  or  navy  shall  become  a  resident  of  the  State  in  conse- 
quence of  being  stationed  therein. 

Sec.  6.  rersons  convicted  of  bribery,  larceny  or  any  infamous  crime,  or  those  who  bet 
on  elections,  may  be  excluded  by  law  from  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Article  IV. 
legislative. 

Section  1.     The  Legislative  power  is  invested  in  a  Senate  and  Assembly. 

Sec.  2.  Members  of  the  Assembly  shall  never  number  less  than  fifty-four,  nor  more  than 
one  hundred;  of  the  Senate,  not  more  than  one-third,  nor  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly. 

Sec.  3.  Census  shall  be  taken,  every  ten  years,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State,  beginning 
with  1855,  when  a  new  apportionment  of  members  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  shall  be  made ; 
also,  after  each  United  States  census. 

Sec.  4.  Members  of  the  Assembly  shall  be  chosen  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  first 
Monday  of  November  of  each  year. 

Sec.  5.  Members  of  the  Senate  shall  be  elected  for  two  years,  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  members  of  the  Assembly. 
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Sec.  6.    No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  Legislature,  unless  a  resident  of  the  State  one 
*,  and  a  qualified  elector. 

Sec.  7.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  members.  A  majority 
sliall  be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum. 

Sec.  8.     Each  House  shall  make  its  own  rules. 
Sec.  9.     Each  House  shall  choose  its  own  oflScers. 
Sec.  10.     Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings. 
Sec.  11.     The  Legislature  shall  meet  at  the  seat  of  government  once  a  year. 
Sec.  12.     No  member  shall  be  eligible  to  any  other  civil  oflSce  in  the  State,  during  the 
"term  for  which  he  was  elected. 

Sec.  is.     No  member  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  of  the  United  States,  during  the  term 
for  which  he  was  elected. 

Sec.  14.     Writs  of  election,  to  fill  vacancies  in  either  House,  shall  be  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

Sec.  15.     Except  treason,  felony  and  breach  of  the  peace,  members  are  privileged  from 
arrest  in  all  cases ;  nor  subject  to  any  civil  process  during  a  session. 
Sec.  16.     Members  are  not  liable  for  words  spoken  in  debate. 

Sec.  17.     The  style  of  all  laws  shall  be,  "  The  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  rep- 
resented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows :  " 

Sec.  18.     Private  or  local  bills  shall  not  embrace  more  than  one  subject. 
Sec.  19.     Bills  may  originate  in  either  House,  and  a  bill  passed  by  one  House  may  be 
«^mended  by  the  other. 

Sec.  20.  Teas  and  nays,  at  the  request  of  one-sixth  of  the  members  present,  shall  be 
©utered  on  the  journal. 

Sec.  21.  [Each  member  shall  receive,  as  an  annual  compensation,  three  hundred  and 
^^ty  dollars  and  ten  cents  for  each  mile  traveled  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment].    As  amended  in  1867. 

Sec.  22.  Boards  of  Supervisors  may  be  vested  with  powers  of  a  local,  legislative  and 
administrative  character,  such  as  shall  be  conferred  by  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  23.  One  system  only,  of  town  and  county  government,  shall  be  established  by  the 
^legislature. 

Sec.  24.     The  Legislature  shall  never  authorize  any  lottery,  or  grant  any  divorce. 
Sec.  25.     Stationery,  for  State  use  and  State  printing,  shall  be  let  by  contract  to  the  low- 
est bidder. 

Sec.  26.  Extra  compensation  to  any  public  officer  shall  not  be  granted  after  service  is 
^'endered,  nor  shall  his  compensation  be  increased  or  diminiv<»hed  during  his  term  of  office. 

Sec.  27.  The  Legislature  shall  direct,  by  law,  in  what  manner  and  in  what  Courts  suits 
Against  the  State  may  be  brought. 

Sec.  28.     Public  officers  shall  all  take  an  oath  of  office. 

Sec.  29.  The  Legislature  shall  determine  what  persons  shall  constitute  the  militia,  and 
^ay  provide  for  organizing  the  same. 

Sec.  80.  Members  of  the  Legislature  shall  vote  viva  voce  in  all  elections  made  by 
them. 

Sec.  31.  [Special  legislation  is  prohibited  (1)  for  changing  the  name  of  persons,  or  con- 
stituting one  person  the  heir-at-law  of  another ;  (2)  for  laying  out,  opening  or  altering  high- 
ways, except  in  certain  cases ;  (3)  for  authorizing  persons  to  keep  ferries ;  (4)  for  authorizing 
the  sale  of  the  property  of  minors ;  (5)  for  locating  a  county  seat ;  (6)  for  assessment  of  taxes ; 
(7)  for  granting  corporate  powers,  except  to  cities ;  (8)  for  apportioning  any  part  of  the  school 
fund ;  and  (9)  for  incorporating  any  town  or  village,  or  to  award  the  charcer  thereof].  Added 
by  amendment,  in  1871. 

Sbc.  S2.  [General  laws  shall  be  passed  for  the  transaction  of  any  business  prohibited  by 
Section  21  of  this  Article.]     Added  by  amendment,  in  1871. 
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Article  V. 


Section  1.     The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Governor,  who  shall  hold  his  o97<^^ 
two  years.     A  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  term.      ^ 

Sec.  2.     Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  vac^ 
qualified  electors  of  the  State. 

Sec.  8.     Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  are  elected  at  the  times  and  places  of  choosing 
members  of  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  4.  The  Governor  shall  be  (1)  commander-in-chief  of  the  militarv  and  naval  forces  of 
the  State ;  (2)  he  has  power  to  convene  the  Legislature  in  extra  session  ;  (8)  he  shall  oommuni- 
cate  to  the  Legislature  all  necessary  information ;  (4)  he  shall  transact  all  necessary  basiness 
with  the  oflBcers  of  the  State ;  and  (5)  shall  expedite  all  legislative  measures,  and  see  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed. 

Sec.  5.  [The  Governor's  salary  shall  be  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum.]  As  amended 
in  1869. 

Sec.  6.     The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons. 

Sec.  7.  The  executive  duties  shall  devolve  upon  the  Lieutenant  Governor  when,  from  any 
cause,  the  executive  oflBce  is  vacated  by  the  Governor. 

Sec  8.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be  President  of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  act  as  Governor  when  both  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  are  incapacitated 
from  any  causes  to  fill  the  executive  office. 

Sec.  9.  [The  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  receive  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  per 
unnum.]     As  amended  in  1869. 

Sec.  10.  All  legislative  bills  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor  for  his  signature  before 
they  become  laws.  Bills  returned  by  the  Governor  without  his  signature  may  become  laws  by 
agreement  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  in  each  house. 

Article  VL 
administration. 

Section  1.  A  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer  and  Attorney  General  shall  be  elected  at  the 
times  and  places  of  choosing  members  of  the  Legislature,  who  shall  severally  hold  their  offices 
for  two  years. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  official  acts  of  the  Legislature 
and  Executive  Department.     He  shall  be  ex  officio  Auditor. 

Sec  3.  The  powers,  duties  and  compensation  of  the  Treasurer  and  Attorney  General 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec  4.  Sherifi's,  Coroners,  Registers  of  Deeds  and  District  Attorneys  shall  be  elected 
every  two  years. 

Article  VII. 

JUDICIARY. 

Section  1.  The  Senate  shall  form  the  Court  of  Impeachment.  Judgment  shall  not 
extend  further  than  removal  from  office ;  but  the  person  impeached  shall  be  liable  to  indictment, 
trial  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Sec  2.  The  judicial  power  of  the  State  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  Circuit  Courts, 
Courts  of  Probate,  and  in  Justices  of  the  Peace.     Municipal  courts,  also,  may  be  authorised. 

Sec  3.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  only.  Trial  by  jury  is  not 
allowed  in  any  case.  The  Court  shall  have  a  general  superintending  control  over  inferior  courts, 
and  power  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  injunction,  quo  warranto,  certiorari,  and 
other  original  and  remedial  writs. 
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Sbc.  4.  [The  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of  one  Chief  Justice,  and  four  Associate 
Justices,  each  for  the  term  of  ten  years.]     As  amended  in  1877. 

Sbc.  5.     The  State  shall  be  divided  into  five  Judicial  Circuits. 

Sec.  6.     The  Legislature  may  alter  the  limits  or  increase  the  number  of  the  circuits. 

Sec.  7.  There  shall  be  a  Judge  chosen  for  each  Circuit,  who  shall  reside  therein ;  his 
term  of  oflSce  shall  be  six  years. 

Sec.  8.  The  Circuit  Courts  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  civil  and  crim- 
inal, not  excepted  in  this  Constitution,  and  not  prohibited  hereafter  by  law,  and  appellate  juris- 
diction from  all  inferior  courts.  They  shall  have  power  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  man- 
damus, injunction,  quo  warranto,  certiorari,  and  all  other  writs  necessary  to  carry  their  orders 
and  judgments  into  effect. 

Sec.  9.  Vacancies  in  the  oflSce  of  Supreme  or  Circuit  Judge  shall  be  filled  by  the  Gover- 
nor. Election  for  Judges  shall  not  be  at  any  general  election,  nor  within  thirty  days  before  or 
after  said  election. 

Sbc.  10.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts  shall  receive  a  salary  of  not  less  than 
one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  shall  hold  no  other  office,  except  a  judicial  one,  during 
the  term  for  which  they  are  respectively  elected.  Each  Judge  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  He  shall  also  be  a  qualified  elector  within 
the  jurisdiction  for  which  he  may  be  chosen. 

Sec  11.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  hold  at  least  one  term  annually.  A  Circuit  Court 
shall  be  held  at  least  twice  in  each  year,  in  each  county  of  this  State  organized  for  judicial  pur- 
poses. 

Sec.  12.  There  shall  be  a  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  chosen  in  each  county,  whose  term 
of  office  shall  be  two  years.     The  Supreme  Court  shall  appoint  its  own  Clerk. 

Ssc  13.  Any  Judge  of  the  Supreme  or  Circuit  Court  may  be  removed  from  office  by  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  both  Senate  and  Assembly. 

Sec.  14.  A  Judge  of  Probate  shall  be  elected  in  each  county,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for 
two  years. 

Sec.  15.  Justices  of  the  Peace  shall  be  elected  in  the  several  towns,  villages  and  cities  of 
the  State,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  may  direct,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years. 
Their  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec  16.  Laws  shall  be  passed  for  the  regulation  of  tribunals  of  conciliation.  These  may 
be  established  in  and  for  any  township. 

Sec  17.  The  style  of  all  writs  and  process  shall  be  *'  The  State  of  Wisconsin."  Criminal 
prosecutions  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  name  and  by  authority  of  the  State ;  and  all  indictments 
shall  conclude  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  same. 

Sbc.  18.  A  tax  shall  be  imposed  by  the  Legislature  on  all  civil  suits,  which  shall  consti- 
tute a  fund,  to  be  applied  toward  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  Judges. 

Sec.  19.  Testimony  in  equity  causes  shall  be  taken  the  same  as  in  cases  at  law.  The 
office  of  Master  in  Chancery  is  prohibited. 

Sbc.  20.  Any  suitor  may  prosecute  or  def^^nd  his  case  in  his  own  proper  person,  or  by 
attorney  or  agent. 

Sbc.  21.  Statute  laws  and  such  judicial  decisions  as  are  deemed  expedient,  shall  be  pub- 
lished.    No  general  law  shall  be  in  force  until  published. 

Sbc  22.  The  Legislature  at  its  first  session  shall  provide  for  the  appointment  of  three 
Commissioners  to  revise  the  rules  of  practice  in  the  several  Courts  of  Record  in  the  State. 

Sec.  23.  The  Legislature  may  confer  judicial  powers  on  one  or  more  persons  in  each 
orsanized  county  of  the  State.  Powers  granted  to  such  Commissioners  shall  not  exceed  that  fo 
a  Judge  of  a  Circuit  Court  at  chambers. 
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Article  VIII. 

FINANCE. 

Section  I.  Taxation  shall  be  uniform,  and  taxes  shall  be  levied  apon  such  proper^  as  the 
Legislature  may  prescribe. 

Section  2.  [No  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  except  in  pursuance  of  an  appro- 
priation by  law.  Claims  made  against  the  State  must  be  filed  within  six  years  after  having 
accrued.]     As  amended  in  1877. 

Sec.  3.  The  credit  of  the  State  shall  never  be  given  or  loaned  in  aid  of  any  individual, 
association  or  corporation. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  shall  never  contract  any  public  debt,  except  in  the  cases  and  manner 
provided  in  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  5.     A  tax  shall  be  levied  each  year  sufficient  to  defray  estimated  expenses. 

Sec.  6.  Debts  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  may  be  contracted  by  the  State, 
which  shall  be  paid  within  fiVe  years  thereafter. 

Sec.  7.  The  Legislature  may  borrow  money  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection  or 
defend  the  State  in  time  of  war. 

Sec.  8.     All  fiscal  laws  in  the  Legislature  shall  be  voted  on  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Sec.  9.  State  scrip  shall  not  be  issued  except  for  such  debts  as  are  authorized  by  the  sixth 
and  seventh  sections  of  this  article. 

Sec.  10.     No  debt  for  internal  improvements  shall  be  contracted  by  the  State. 

Article  IX. 

EMINENT   DOMAIN    AND   PROPERTY   OF   THE   STATE. 

Section  1.  The  State  shall  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  on  all  rivers  and  lakes  border- 
ing on  Wisconsin. 

Sec.  2.  The  title  to  all  property  which  has  accrued  to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  shall 
vest  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Sec.  3.  The  ultimate  property  in  and  to  all  lands  of  the  State  is  possessed  by  the 
people. 

Article  X. 

EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  supervision  of  public  instruction  shall  be  vested  in  a  State  Superintend- 
ent and  such  other  officers  as  the  Legislature  shall  direct.  The  annual  compensation  of  the 
State  Superintendent  shall  not  exceed  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  The  school  fund  to  support  and  maintain  common  schools,  academies  and  nor- 
mal schools,  and  to  purchase  apparatus  and  libraries  therefor,  shall  be  created  out  of  (1)  the 
proceeds  of  lands  from  the  United  States ;  (2)  out  of  forfeitures  and  escheats ;  (3)  out  of 
moneys  paid  as  exemptions  from  military  duty ;  (4)  out  of  fines  collected  for  breach  of  penal 
laws  ;  (5)  out  of  any  grant  to  the  State  where  the  purposes  of  such  grant  are  not  specified;  (6) 
out  of  the  proceeds  ot  the  sale  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  granted  by  Congress  Sep- 
tember 14,  1841 ;  and  (7)  out  of  the  five  per  centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to 
which  the  State  shall  become  entitled  on  I  er  admission  into  the  Union  (if  Congress  shall  con- 
sent to  such  appropriation  of  the  two  grants  last  mentioned.) 

Sec.  3.  District  schools  shall  be  established  by  law  which  shall  be  free  to  all  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years.     No  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  allowed  therein. 

Sec.  4.  Each  town  and  city  shall  raise  for  common  schools  therein  by  taxation  a  sum  equal 
to  one-half  the  amount  received  from  the  school  fund  of  the  State. 
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Sec.  5.     Proyisions  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  schools 
d  among  the  several  towns  and  cities  for  the  support  of  common  schools  therein;  but  no 
_    _  »ropriation  shall  be  made  when  there  is  a  failure  to  raise  the  proper  tax,  or  whan  a  school 
slm^U  not  have  been  maintained  at  least  three  months  of  the  year. 

Sec.  6.     Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  University.    The 

pi:-oceeds  of  all  lands  granted  for  the  support  of  a  university  by  the  United  States  shall  consti- 

*'  the  University  fiind/*  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 

University.     No  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  allowed  in  such  university. 

Sec.  7.     The  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer  and  Attorney  General  shall  constitute  a  Board 

of      Commissioners  to  sell  school  and  university  lands  and  for  the  investments  of  the  proceeds 

t^lx^x-^of. 

Sec.  8.  School  and  university  lands  shall  be  appraised  and  sold  according  to  law.  The 
O oxximissioners  shall  execute  deeds  to  purchasers,  and  shall  invest  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
0^i<3li  lands  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  shall  provide. 

Article  XL 

CORPORATIONS. 

Section  1.     Corporations  without  banking  powers  may  be  formed  under  general  laws,  but 

slksi^ll  not  be  created  by  special  act,  except  for  municipal   purposes,  and  iu  cases  where,  in  the 

j  vidgment  of  the  Legislature,  the  objects  of  the  corporation  cannot  be  attained  under  general  laws. 

Sec.  2.     No  municipal  corporation  shall  take  private  property  for  public  use,  against  the 

corksent  of  the  owner,  except  by  jury  trial. 

Sec.  3.     Cities  and  incorporated  villages  shall  be  organized,  and  their  powers  restricted  by 
so  as  to  prevent  abuses.     [No  county,  city,  town,  village,  school  district,  or  other  municipal 
Corporation,  shall  become  indebted  to  exceed  five  per  centum  on  the  value  of  the  taxable  property 
therein.]     As  amended  in  1874. 

Sec.  4.     Banks  shall  not  be  created  except  as  provided  in  this  article. 
Sec.  5.     The  question  of  "  bank  "or  '*  no  bank  "  may  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the 
State;  and  if  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  shall  be  in  favor  of  banks,  the  Legislature  shall 
have  power  to  grant  bank  charters,  or  pass  a  general  banking  law. 

Article  XII. 

Section  1.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  may  be  proposed  in  either  house  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  referred  to  the  next  Legislature  and  published  for  three  months  previous.  If  agreed 
^  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house,  then  the  amendment  or  amendments 
®hall  submit  them  to  the  vote  of  the  people ;  and  if  the  people  shall  approve  and  ratify  such 
^^^endment  or  amendments,  they  shall  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Sec.  2.     If  a  convention  to  revise  or  change  the  Constitution  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by 
*^^  liCgislature,  they  shall  recommend  to  the  electors  of  the   State  to  vote  at  the  next  general 
^*^<5tion  for  or  against  the  same.     If  the  vote  shall   be  for  the  calling  of  such  convention,  then 
*^®  legislature,  at  its  next  session,  shall  provide  for  the  same. 

Article  XIII. 
miscellaneous  provisions. 

Section  1.  The  political  year  for  Wisconsin  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  Jan- 
^^^  in  each  year.  General  elections  shall  be  holden  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  first  Monday 
^^  November. 

Sec.  2.     A  duelist  shall  not  be  qualified  as  an  elector  in  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  United  States  officers  (except  Postmasters),  public  defaulters,  or  persons  convicted 
^  ii^&mons  crimes,  shall  not  be  eligible  to  office  in  this  State. 
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Sec.  4.     A  great  seal  for  the  State  shall  be  provided,  and  all  oflScial  acts  of  the  Govemo  m 
(except  his  approbation  of  the  laws),  shall  be  authenticated  thereby. 

Sbg.  5.     Residents  on  Indian  lands  may  yote,  if  duly  qualified,  at  the  polls  nearest  thei^ 
residence. 

Sec.  6.  Elective  oflScers  of  the  Legislature,  other  than  the  presiding  officers,  shall  be  a 
Chief  Clerk,  and  a  Sergeant-at-Arms,  to  be  elected  by  each  House. 

Sec.  7.  No  county  with  an  area  of  nine  hundred  square  miles  or  less,  shall  be  divided, 
without  submitting  the  question  to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  the  county. 

Sec.  8.  [The  Legislature  is  prohibited  from  enacting  any  special  or  private  laws,  for  locating 
or  changing  any  county  seat.]  See  amendment  adopted  in  1871,  as  Sec.  81  (Subdivision  5)  of 
Art.  IV. 

Sec.  9.  Officers  not  provided  for  by  this  Constitution  shall  be  elected  as  the  Legislature 
shall  direct. 

Sec.  10.  The  Legislature  may  declare  the  cases  in  which  any  office  shall  be  deemed 
vacant,  and  also  the  manner  of  filling  the  vacancy,  where  no  provision  is  made  for  that  purpose 
in  this  Constitution. 

Article  XIV. 

SCHEDULE. 

Section  1.  All  rights  under  the  Territorial  government  are  continued  under  the  State 
government.     Territorial  processes  are  valid  after  the  State  is  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Sec.  2.  Existing  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  not  repugnant  to  this  Constitution 
shall  remain  in  force  until  they  expire  by  limitation  or  are  altered  or  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  All  fines,  penalties  or  forfeitures  accruing  to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  shall 
inure  to  the  use  of  the  State. 

Seo.  4.  Territorial  recognizances,  bonds  and  public  property  shall  pass  to  and  bo  vested 
in  the  State.  Criminal  prosecutions,  offenses  committed  against  the  laws,  and  all  actions  at  law 
and  suits  in  equity  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  shall  be  contained  in  and  prosecuted  by  the 
State. 

Sec.  5.  Officers  holding  under  authority  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin shall  continue  in  office  until  superseded  by  State  authority. 

Sec.  6.  The  first  session  of  the  State  Legislature  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in 
June  next,  and  shall  be  held  at  the  village  of  Madison,  which  shall  be  and  remain  the  seat  of 
government  until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  7.  Existing  county  and  town  officers  shall  hold  their  offices  until  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  shall  provide  for  the  holding  of  elections  to  fill  such  offices. 

Sec.  8.  A  copy  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  be  laid  before  Congress  at  its  present  session. 

Sec.  9.  This  Constitution  shall  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  for  ratification  or 
rejection  on  the  second  Monday  in  March  next.  If  ratified,  an  election  shall  be  held  for 
Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Treasurer,  Attorney  General,  members  ot  the  State  Legisla- 
ture and  members  of  Congress,  on  the  second  Monday  of  May  next. 

Sec  10.     [Omitted.     See  Section  1,  Chapter  3,  Acts  of  Extra  Session  of  1878.] 

Sec  11.  The  several  elections  provided  for  in  this  Article  shall  be  conducted  according 
to  the  existing  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin. 

Sec  12.     [Omitted.     See  Section  1,  Chapter  3,  Acts  of  Extra  Session  of  1878.] 

Sec.  13.  The  common  law  in  force  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  shall  continue  in  force 
in  the  State  until  altered  or  suspended  by  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  14.  The  Senators  first  elected  in  the  even-numbered  Senate  districts,  the  Gt>vemor, 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  other  State  officers  first  elected  under  this  Constitution,  shall  enter 
upon  their  duties  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  next,  and  hold  their  offices  for  one  year  from  the 
first  Monday  of  January  next.     The  Senators  first  elected  in  the  odd-numbered  distriots  and  the 
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members  of  the  Assembly  first  elected  shall  enter  upon  their  duties  on  the  first  Monday  of  June 
next,  and  continue  in  office  until  the  first  Monday  in  January  next. 

Sbc.  15.     The  oath  of  office  may  be  administered  by  any  Judge  or  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
until  the  Legislature  shall  otherwise  direct. 


We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Convention  to  form  a  Constitution  for  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  thereof  for  their  ratification  or  rejection,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  foregoing  is  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the  Convention. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  at  Madison,  the  1st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, A.  D.  1848. 

Morgan  L.  Martin, 
President  of  the  Convention  and  Delegate  from  Brovm  County. 
Thomas  MgHugh, 

Secretary. 
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CON'r>BJN'SKI>. 


-♦^♦- 


PREAMBLE. 


TFe,  the  people  of  the  United  StaieSy  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justicey 
insure  doniestic  tranquillity ,  provide  for  the  common  defense^  promote  the  general  welfare^ 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  oursdves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America, 

ARTICLE   I. 

Section  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress,  which  shall 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  States,  and  electors  shall  have  qualifications  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Representatives  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  seven  years  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  inhabitants  of  the  State  in  which  they  shall  be  chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to 
population,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including 
apprentices  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  enumeration 
snail  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  Congress,  and  every  ten  years  there- 
aft;er  in  such  manner  as  Congress  shall  by  law  direct.  States  shall  have  one  Representative  onlv 
for  each  thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  Representative ;  and  until  such 
enumeration  shall  be  made,  New  Hampshire  shall  choose  three ;  Massachusetts,  eight ;  Rhode 
Island,  one ;  Connecticut,  five  ;  New  York,  six ;  New  Jersey,  four ;  Pennsylvania,  eight ;  Del- 
aware, one ;  Maryland,  six ;  Virginia,  ten ;  North  Carolina,  five ;  South  Carolina,  five,  and 
Georgia,  three. 

Vacancies  in  the  representation  from  any  State  shall  be  filled  by  elections,  ordered  by  the 
executive  authority  of  the  State. 
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The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker  and  other  oflScers,  and  shall  har^e 
the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Sec.  3.  The  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  tb^ 
Legislature  thereof  for  six  jenrs ;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Senatorp.  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes  immediately  after  assem- 
bling, in  consequence  of  the  first  election.  The  first  class  shall  vacate  their  seats  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  second  year ;  the  second  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  the  third 
class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one- third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year; 
and  vacancies  happening  by  resignation  or  otherwise  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any 
State  may  be  filled  by  temporary  appointments  of  the  Executive  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Legislature. 

All  Senators  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  shall  have  been  nine  years 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  inhabitants  of  the  State  for  which  they  shall  be 
chosen. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have 
no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  oflScers,  and  also  a  President  pro  tempore,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Vice  President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  oflBce  of  President. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose, 
they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  President  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  pre- 
side, and  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  shall  be  necessary  to  conviction. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  be  limited  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualifica- 
tion to  hold  any  office  under  the  United  States  ;  but  the  party  convicted  shall  be  liable  to  trial 
and  punishment  according  to  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  Legislature  of  each  State  shall  prescribe  the  times,  places  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives,  but  Congress  may  make  or  alter  such  r^o- 
lations,  except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing  Senators. 

Congress  shall  assemble  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  a  different  day 
be  appointed. 

Sec.  5.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its 
own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller 
number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  compel  attendance  of  absent  members,  under 
penalties. 

Each  House  may  determine  its  own  rules  of  proceeding,  punish  its  members,  and,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  expel  a  member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal,  which  shall  be  published  at  their  discretion,  and  one-fifth 
of  those  present  may  require  the  yeas  and  nays  to  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Neither  House  shall  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  they  are  sitting. 

Sec.  6.  The  compensation  of  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  fixed  by  law,  and 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  be  privileged  from  arrest  during 
attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective  Houses,  except  for  treason,  felony  and  breach  of 
the  peace,  and  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either 
House. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed 
to  any  civil  office  under  the  United  States  which  shall  have  been  created  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time ;  and  no  person  holding  office  under  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  7.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
may  be  amended  by  the  Senate. 

Every  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall,  before  it  becomes 
a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President ;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it ;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return 
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it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  House  in  which  it  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  on 
their  joamal  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  after  reconsideration,  two-thirds  shall  agree  to 
pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  .with  the  objections,  to  the  other  House,  and,  if  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases,  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be 
taken,  and  entered  upon  the  ioumal  of  each  House,  respectively.  Any  bill  not  returned  by 
the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  shall 
be  a  law,  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  Congress,  by  adjcmrnment,  shall  prevent  its  return,  in 
which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  resolution  or  vote  requiring  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (except  a  question  of  adjournment),  shall  be  approved  by  the  President  before  tak- 
ing effect ;  or,  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Sec.  8.     Congress  shall  have  power : 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  public  credit ; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States  and  with  the 
Iniiian  tribes ; 

To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies ; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof  and  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures; 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United 
States ; 

To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads ; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors 
and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries ; 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court ; 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against 
the  laws  of  nations ; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on 
land  and  water ; 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  two  years ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insur- 
rection and  repel  invasions ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  parts 
of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States — the  s^eral  States  to  appoint 
the  oflScers  and  to  train  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress ; 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases,  over  the  seat  of  Government,  and  over  all 
forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock -yards  and  other  needful  buildings ;  and 

To  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  all  powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  Foreign  immigration  or  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  States  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty 
may  be  imposed  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person  so  imported. 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  required  by  the  public  safety  in 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 
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No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  ena- 
meration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  made. 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  St^te. 

In  regulating  commerce  or  revenue,  no  preference  shall  be  given  to  the  ports  of  one  Stale 
over  those  of  anotner ;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clev  or 
pay  duties  in  another. 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  unless  appropriated  by  law ;  and  aeootinti  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States ;  and  no  person  holding  any 
oflSce  under  them  shall  accept  any  present,  emolument,  office  or  title  from  any  foreign  Stale, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

Sec.  10.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance  or  confederation ;  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin 
a  tender  in  payment  of  debts;  pass  bills  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  laws,  or  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  State  shal],  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or 
exports,  except  for  the  execution  of  its  inspection  laws;  and  all  such  duties  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  Congren. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  ke^  troops  or 
ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State  or  with  a 
foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded  or  in  imminent  and  immediate  danger. 

ArticJiE  II. 

Section  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President.  He  shall  hold  office  for 
four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice  President  chosen  for  the  same  term,  shall  be  elected  as 
follows : 

Each  State  shall  appoint  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Legislature,  a  number  of  electors 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  its  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress;  but  no  Senator  or 
Representative  or  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  appointed  an 
elector. 

[  The  third  clause  of  this  section  has  been  superseded  and  amended  by  the  l^th  AmendmentJ] 

Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shaU 
give  their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

A  natural  bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  only  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President;  and  he  must  have  attained  the  age 
of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

If  the  President  be  removed  from  office,  die,  resign,  or  become  unable  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  upon  the  Vice  President,  and  Congress  may  provide  by  law 
for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation  or  inability  of  both  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the 
disability  be  removed  or  a  President  elected.* 

The  President  shall  receive  a  compensation  for  his  services,  which  shall  be  neither  increased 
nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  electedf  and  within  that  period 
he  shall  not  receive  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States  or  from  any  of  them. 

Before  entering  upon  office  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation :  ^*  I  do  solemnly 
swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.'' 


*  By  act  of  March  1, 1792;  CongreM  prorided  for  thif  contingency^  defignating  the  President  of  the  Senate  pfltmftrt^  or  if  tlMre  be 


the  Speaker  of  the  Houte  of  RepreeentatiTee,  to  racceed  to  the  chief  Executive  office  in  the  erent  of  a  Tacancy  in  ttte  offloM  of  both  rmMeiil 
and  Vice  President 

t  The  Praaident^B  salary  was  fixed  February  18, 1793,  at  $26,000,  and  wm  increased  March  3, 1873,  to  160,000. 
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Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  be  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  when  in  actual  service  of  the  United 
States;  he  may  require  the  written  opinion  of  the  principal  oflScers  of  the  several  executive 
departments  upon  subjects  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  shall  have  power  to 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  me  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur,  and  shall  nominate  to  the  Senate  ambassa- 
dors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of 
the  United  States  whose  appointment  is  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  but  dongress  may  vest  the 
appointment  of  inferior  officers  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments. 

The  President  may  fill  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by 
granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
recommend  measures  to  their  consideration ;  he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both 
Houses  or  either  of  them,  and,  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them  as  to  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment, he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper ;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors 
and  other  pwlic  ministers ;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  com- 
mission all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  The  President,  Vice  President  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors. 

Article  III. 

Section  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  establish.  The  Judges,  both  of  the  Supreme 
and  inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall  receive  a  compensa- 
tion which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this 
Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  treaties,  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  ;  to  controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  controversies  between  two  or  more  States  ;  between  a  State 
and  citizens  of  another  State ;  between  citizens  of  different  States ;  between  citizens  of  the  same 
State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State  or  the  citizens  thereof 
and  forein  States,  citizens  or  subjects. 

In  all  cases  affecting  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  is  a  party,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  other  cases  mentioned,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  subject  to  exceptions  and  regu- 
lations made  by  Congress. 

All  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  tried  by  jury,  and  in  the  State  where 
the  crime  was  committed ;  but  Congress  shall  fix  the  place  of  trial  for  crimes  not  committed 
within  any  State. 

Sec.  8.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  onlv  in  levying  war  against  them, 
or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open 
court. 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

Article  IV. 

Section  1.  Each  State  shall  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  public  acts,  records  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  of  every  other  State,  and  Congress  may  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such 
acts,  records  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 
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Sbc.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  priril^et  and  immiuiities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States. 

Fugitives  from  justice  in  any  State  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  Execu- 
tive, be  delivered  up  and  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under  the  laws  thereof^  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  firom  such  service  or  labor, 
but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

Sec.  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  to  the  Union,  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State;  nor  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts 
of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well  as  of  Congress. 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  to  regulate  and  govern  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  construed  to 
prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  any  particular  State. 

Every  State  shall  be  guaranteed  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  be  protected 
against  invasion  ;  and  on  an  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  executive  (when  the  Legis- 
lature cannot  be  convened),  against  domestic  violence. 

Article  V. 

Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amend- 
ments to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  application  of  two-thirds  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress  ;  provided  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made 
prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and 
fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

Article  VI. 

All  existing  debts  and  engagements  shall  be  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this 
Constitution. 

This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all 
treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby ;  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Senators  and  Representatives,  members  of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive 
and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath 
or  affirmation,  to  support  this  Constitution ;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

Article  VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  Convention  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of 
this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  in  convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States  present,  the  seventeenth  day 
of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the 
independence  of  ihe  United  States  of  America  the  twelfth. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
President  and  Deputy  from  Virginia. 
[Other  signatures  omitted.] 
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Ambndmbnts  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Proposed  by  Congress  and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  pursuant  to 
the  IFifth  Article  of  the  original  Constitution. 

Article  I. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof; 
or  abridging  the  fireedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press ;  or  of  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
asaeinble  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Article  II. 

A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

Article  III. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the 
^Wner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  IV. 

The  riffht  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons  and  property  against  unreasonable 
^^^Tches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause, 
^^pported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched  and  the 
P^i^sons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Article  V. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  any  infamous  crime  unless  on  an  indictment  of  a 
S^^suid  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual 
^Y^ce  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger  ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life 
^^  limb  for  the  same  ofiense  ;  nor  shall  he  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness 
^S^inst  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor 
^uall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

Article  VI. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  speedy  and  public  trial, 
^y  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  and 
^  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
^'^Sainst  him  ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the 
^^stance  of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

Article  VII. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  when  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the 
'^ght  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise 
^^^xamined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Article  VIII. 

.        Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
^^JQents  inflicted. 
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Article  IX. 


The  enttmerfttioQ  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dis- 
parage others  retained  by  the  people. 

Article  X. 

The  powers  not  del^ated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  t 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people. 

Article  XI. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  la 
or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  anoth 
State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State. 

Article  XII. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Yic^ 
President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves  z 
distinct  ballots  shall  be  made  for  President  and  Vice  President,  and  distinct  lists  made  of  sucb 
ballots  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify  and  transmic 
sealed  to  the  seat  of  government,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate ;  the  President  of  th^ 
Senate  shall,  in  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates  ^ 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted ;  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  Presi- 
dent shall  be  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majoritv  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed  z 
if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  those  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding 
three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  imm^— 
diately  by  ballot  the  President.     But,  in  choosing  the  President,  the  vote  shall  be  taken  1>2F 
States,  each  State  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  menca.- 
bers  from  two-thirds  of  Uie  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choio^. 
If,  whenever  the  risht  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  iko^ 
choose  a  President  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice  President  shskll 
act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  death  or  disability  of  the  President.      The  person  having 
greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice  President  shall  be  the  Vice  President,  if  such  number  be 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then 
the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice  President ;  a  quorum 
the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  ^bo 
whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.     But  no  person  ineligible  to  the  office  of  Presidex^t 
shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Article  XIII. 

Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crix*i^ 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  tJnited  States,  or  mX^T 
place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  8.     Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

•  Article  XIV. 

Section  1.     All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  or  subject  to  the  jurii^' 
diction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.     ^^ 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizen^         . 
of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  lite,  liberty  or  property  without       j 
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due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  juriBdictJon  tHe  equal  protection  of  the 
law. 

Ssc.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to  p^ulation, 
counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  including  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when 
the  right  to  vote  is  denied  to  anv  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  a  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in 
rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representatiin  therein  sbul  be  reduced  in  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citisens  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  hold  any  ofSce  under  the  United  States  or  under  any  State,  who 
having  previously,  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  of  any  State,  taken  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  ihe  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
same,  or  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

Sec.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  iDcluding  pensions  and 
boQDties,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume 
or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave ;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations 
and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Sec.  5.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions 
of  this  article. 

Article  XV. 
Section  1.     The  right  of  citizens  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Sec.  2.     Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 
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WITH  GUBERNATORrAL  AND  PRESIDENTIAL  VOTES. 


Note, — ^The  Republican  or  Democratic  minority  in  each  county  is  given  as  between  Smith  and  Mallory. 
back  majority  is  only  given  when  the  vote  for  Allis  exceeds  the  others,  and  is  taken  from  the  highest  vote. 
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RACINE  AND  KENOSHA  COUNTIES. 


INTEODUOTORY. 

The  unity  of  interests  at  an  early  date,  and  the  recent  separation  of  the  several  townships 
of  old  Racine  into  two  political  divisions,  suggested  the  propriety  of  combining  both  counties  in 
one  volume  of  history.  At  a  glance,  the  desirableness  of  this  plan  is  seen,  but,  after  all,  it  is 
not  without  its  drawbacks.  The  question  soon  arises  as  to  the  best  method  of  treating  the  early 
history  of  the  respective  regions,  and  one  who  has  not  undertaken  the  task  of  solving  it,  cannot 
comprehend  the  complexity  of  the  subject.  After  sufficient  thought,  the  editor  decided  that  the 
better  plan  was  to  treat  the  two  counties  as  independently  as  possible,  observing  such  rules  as 
would  apply  to  the  preparation  of  histories  independent  of  each  other,  but  avoiding  unnecessary 
repetition  of  events  or  characteristic  incidents.  For  example :  instead  of  combinii'g  the 
southern  townships  with  the  northern  in  the  preliminary  record  of  old  Racine,  the  events  of 
note  which  transpired  in  the  present  limits  of  Kenosha  County  are  reserved  for  Kenosha 
history,  regardless  of  the  political  government  at  that  time. 

It  has  not  been  attempted  to  preserve  the  thousand  and  one  minor  incidents  or  personal 
transactions  which  make  up  the  sum  of  general  history ;  but  only  to  give  characteristic  events 
and  recite,  once  for  all,  the  methods  of  life  then  so  universal.  The  daily  lives  of  pioneers  were 
similar  throughout  a  large  area  of  Western  country,  and  the  omission  of  individual  cases  of 
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hardship  ib  by  no  means  an  intentional  slight  upon  worthy  deeds.     The  limits  of  a  single 

volume  are  too  small  to  warrant  much  elaboration. 

This  does  not  profess  to  be  an  original  work.  Wherever  extracts  could  be  made  from 
pamphlets,  newspapers  and  documents,  the  most  liberal  use  has  been  indulged  in.  However, 
credit  is  given  in  such  wholesale  cases  of  appropriation  as  mark  the  quotations  from  Judge 
Dteb's  "Historical  Sketch  of  Racine,"  Hon.  Michael  Frank's  "Early  History  of  Kenoaba," 
Mr.  Wallace  Mtgatt's  sketches  and  Eev.  Jason  Lothrop's  papers.  Newspapers  have  beeiL 
searched,  records  have  been  scanned,  libraries  have  been  ransacked  and  individuals  have  beeita 
conversed  with,  wherever  and  whenever  circumstances  favored  the  onerous  tasfc.  A  genera'3 
recognition  of  favors  extended  to  the  compilers  is  here  made. 
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RACINE    COUNTY. 

The  region  of  country  embraced  by  the  limits  of  Racine,  Kenosha,  Walworth  and  Rock 
Counties,  extending  along  the  base-line  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  from  the  western  boundary  of 
Range  10  east  of  the  Fourth  Principal  Meridian  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  a  distance  of 
about  eighty  miles,  and  including  the  four  southernmost  tiers  of  townships,  now  presents  to  the 
student  of  geography  of  the  Northwest,  a  most  gratifying  example  of  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Whether  the  marvelous  development  of  the  resources  of  these  counties  be  attributed  to  some 
climatic  invigorant,  subtle  and  imperceptible  in  itself,  or  whether  the  broader  theory  be  enter- 
tained, which  ascribes  to  men  of  the  colder  latitudes  the  greatest  vigor,  and  relies  upon  the 
operations  of  the  laws  of  average  to  sustain  the  assertion,  the  fact  remain  that  here,  in  this 
immediate  locality,  are  to  be  found  those  rare  exhibitions  of  the  growth  of  industries  which  appear 
almost  phenomenal.  The  economist  is  unable  to  discover  a  natural  reason  for  the  selection  of 
Racine  as  the  basis  of  such  gigantic  mechanical  operations  as  now  make  the  names  of  place  and 
citizens  familiar  words  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  As  in  the  instance  of  the 
Western  metropolis,  which  sprang,  full-grown,  from  the  swamps  and  quagmires  of  the  prairies,  at 
the  bidding  of  that  American  genius,  Enterprise,  so  stands  the  "Belle  City  of  the  Lakes,'' 
adorning  and  dignifying  the  highlands  of  the  western  shores,  flinging  the  defiance  of  competition 
from  the  throats  of  its  throbbing  furnaces,  and  challenging  the  admiration  of  the  world  by  the 
magnitude  of  its  manufactories. 

The  assertion  is  not  here  made  that  no  natural  cause  for  the  selection  of  this  region,  as  a 
place  of  residence  or  a  field  of  agricultural  labor,  governed  those  who  so  wisely  pitched  their 
crude  tents  on  the  blufls  of  Root  River;  for  that  greatest  desideratum^  health  fulness,  was  the 
most  apparent  of  all  the  advantages  of  the  lovely  spot.  When  from  the  shaking  alluvium  of 
Chicago,  the  explorer  stood  upon  this  solid  earth  and  breathed  deep  draughts  of  purest  air,  he 
felt  that  here  was  destined  to  be  raised  a  city  which  would  become  a  place  of  beauty  and  a  joy  to 
those  who  dwelt  therein.  There  were  the  most  rational  grounds  for  selecting  this  section  for 
farming  purposes ;  but  as  regards  the  present  fame  of  Racine  as  a  manufacturing  point,  man's 
energy,  rather  than  nature's  provisions,  is  solely  entitled  to  the  credit. 

In  the  general  history  which  precedes  these  pages,  the  topics  of  aboriginal  and  preterri- 
torial  occupation  have  been  so  generously  treated  by  able  men,  that  the  province  of  the  writer 
of  the  local  chapters  is  limited  solely  to  those  subjects  which  have  their  origin  and  growth  in 
this  immediate  locality.  The  entrance  of  white  men  upon  the  soil  of  these  counties  ;  the  blows 
struck,  and  the  seeds  planted  in  the  name  of  Progress ;  the  development  of  those  germs,  and 
the  present  condition  of  the  region  ;  these  are  the  divisions  of  thought  and  labor  which  have 
been  given  over  to  the  care  of  the  local  chronicler. 

The  Indian  history  of  this  section  is  not  of  a  sufficiently  absorbing  character  to  make  it 
worthy  of  special  recital  here.  The  bluff  shores  of  the  river  and  lake,  like  those  of  many 
another  locality,  were  once  the  home  of  savage  tribes  ;  but  these  counties  were  never  chosen  as 
the  abiding-place  of  chieftains  noted  in  the  Indian  history  of  the  West. 

earliest  mention  of  root  river. 

The  first  recorded  mention  of  Root  River  dates  back  to  1699.  On  the  10th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1699  (old  style),  a  fleet  of  eight  canoes  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  sought  shelter 
from  the  rough  waves  of  the  lakes.  The  footsteps  of  those  who  for  the  first  time  crushed  the 
wild  grass  which  grew  to  the  river's  brink,  betokened  the  martial  presence  of  the  soldier  of  La 
Belle  France  and  the  humble  presence  of  the  soldier  of  the  Cross.  Francis  Morgan  de  Vin- 
cennes,  an  officer  bearing  the  arms  of  the  royal  master  of  this  newly-acquired  domain,  attended 
by  a  small  band  of  his  followers,  was  en  route  to  the  Miamis,  and  paused  to  rest  upon  these  inviting 
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shores.  Francis  Joliet  de  Montigny,  John  Francis  Buisson  de  St.  Cosme,  Anthony  Davison 
and  Thaumer  de  la  Source,  guided  by  Henri  de  Tonty,  were  seeking  communication  with  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  two  parties  soon  separated,  Vincennes  continuing  on  his  course.  The 
missionaries  remained  in  this  vicinity  for  seven  days,  meanwhile  searching  for  some  passage  to 
the  Illinois  River.  They  had  been  informed  by  Indians  that,  by  ascending  the  Root  River,  and 
then  making  a  portage  of  considerable  length,  they  could  reach  the  Fox  River  of  the  Illinois, 
which  would  float  them  on  their  desired  route.  The  company  found  the  Root  River  skirted  with 
pleasant  prairies,  but  so  scant  of  water  that  they  feared  the  other  would  be  similarly  trouble- 
some. They,  therefore,  returned  to  the  lake  and  sought  the  Illinois  River  by  the  Chicago  route. 
The  narration  of  these  incidents  by  St.  Cosme,  in  a  letter,  is  the  first  authentic  record  of  the 
exploration  of  this  region,  and  is  but  a  meager  account.  Joliet  and  Marquette  had  passed 
northward,  on  the  lake,  and  may  have  landed  here,  on  their  return  from  the  Mississippi  River, 
in  1674 ;  and  La  Salle  had  gone  southward,  along  the  Western  shore  of  the  lake,  on  his  way  to 
the  Illinois  country,  in  1679 ;  Tonty  returning  by  the  same  route,  the  following  year,  as  far  as 
Green  Bay ;  but  no  written  history  of  these  journeyings  is  preserved  which  gives  prominence  to 
this  particular  locality.  The  trifling  knowledge  possessed  by  the  historian  concerning  the  early 
pilgrimages  of  explorers  and  missionaries  proves  barely  the  fact  of  the  brief  visit  of  those 
already  named,  in  the  fall  of  1699. 

JAMBEAU'S    TRADING-POST. 

The  Indian  tribes  held  undisturbed  possession  of  the  southeastern  quarter  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  as  now  defined,  until  the  period  of  time  marked  by  the  Black  Hawk  war — that  event 
which  inaugurated  the  epoch  of  final  disaster  in  the  history  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  which 
hastened  the  withdrawal  of  all  tribes  from  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Northwest. 

In  1832,  the  territory  south  of  Green  Bay  and  east  of  Rock  River  contained  no  white  set- 
tlers. The  lands  were  not  subject  to  entry,  for  cultivation  or  speculation,  and  were  still  owned 
by  and  in  nominal  possession  of  the  aborigines.  Trading-posts  had  been  established  at  certain 
points  by  half-breed  Frenchmen,  who  traflBcked  with  the  Indians,  exchanging  sundry  goods  for 
furs  and  other  products  of  the  native  wilds ;  but  no  attempts  were  made  to  improve  the  soil  or 
institute  a  system  of  civilized  customs.  One  of  the  principal  operators  in  this  trade  was  a 
Frenchman  named  Jaques  Jambeau,  who  established  a  trading-house  at  what  was  called  Skunk 
Grove,  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  Mount  Pleasant  Township,  and  there  conducted  a  thrifty 
business  with  the  Indians.  The  time  of  Jambeau's  arrival  is  not  known,  but  he  was  here  as 
early  as  1832,  and,  possibly,  some  time  prior  to  that  date.  In  order  to  cultivate  the  good-will 
of  those  with  whom  he  dealt,  and  also  to  render  the  monotony  of  his  life  less  irksome,  the  trader 
chose  a  squaw  from  among  the  visitors  to  his  store,  and  honored  her  by  bestowing  upon  her  his 
name  and  hand.  This  family  was  still  living  in  the  county  when  the  tide  of  immigration  began 
to  pour  in,  but  has  long  since  disappeared.  Jambeau  can,  in  no  sense,  be  accredited  with  tfce 
honor  of  original  settlement,  for  his  purpose  was  solely  that  of  trading  with  the  natives,  and  l^is 
marriage  with  the  squaw  practically  made  him  one  of  their  number. 

It  is  thus  shown  that,  prior  to  1832,  but  little  was  known  of  that  country  which  is  now  'tie 
eastern  portion  of  Wisconsin.     The  mining  region  to  the  westward  had  been  settled  for  sev^tal 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  raining  solely,  and  there  was  a  settlement  at  Green  Bay.     But  so'ti^'^ 
of  the  bay  and  east  of  Rock  River,  there  were  no  white  settlers,  except  the  three  or  four  YverB^^b- 
men  who  were  engaged  in  trading  with  the  Indians.     In  what  is  now  called  Northern  Illinois* 
a  few  scattered  inhabitants  were  to  be  found.     No  steamboat  lines  had  yet  been  established  nfon 
Lake  Michigan.     During  the  year  1832,  the  Sac,  or  Black  Hawk,  war  broke  out,  c&rryiog 
panic  to  all  who  had  been  venturesome  enough  to  make  homes  in  the  Northwest.     The  Govern- 
ment dispatched  two  steamboats  to  Fort  Dearborn,  on  the  site  of  Chicago,  and  landed  troops  a^ 
that  point.     During  the  winter  which  followed,  the  Indians  were  severely  defeated  in  severs/ 
engagements,  and,  finally,  at  the  battle  of  Bad  Axe,  the  great  warrior,  Black  Hawk,  was  com- 
pletely overpowered.     The  Indians  were  forced  to  submit  to  terms  of  peace,  and  retired  to  tie       J 
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eastern  portion  of  Iowa.  The  region  embraced  in  the  counties  of  Racine  and  Kenosha  was  not 
directly  concerned  in  the  war,  and  was  at  that  period  an  unbroken  wilderness ;  but  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  between  the  Government  and  the  aborigines  caused  thousands  of  eyes  to  be  turned 
toward  the  West,  in  longing  anticipation  of  the  opening-up  of  what  was  reported  to  be  a  fertile 
and  beautiful  section  for  settlement. 

The  tide  of  immigration  was  wide-spreading.     Almost  simultaneously,  parties  of  explorers 

Joshed  out  from  Indiana,  Southern  Ohio  and  the  far  East,  and  sought  the  Mississippi  route  to 
owa ;  while  the  restless  spirits  of  the  more  northerly  latitudes  moved  by  land,  around  the  south- 
em  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  poured  into  the  country  soon  to  be  acquired  in  this  locality. 

TREATY    WITH    THE    INDIANS. 

This  mighty  movement  was  made  in  1833,  in  which  year  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Fort 
Dearborn  between  the  Pottawatomie  and  other  tribes  of  Indians  and  the  United  States,  whereby 
all  the  tract  of  land  north  of  the  Illinois  State  line,  comprising  the  southeastern  portion  of  Wis- 
consin, was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  that  treaty,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Indians  might 
retain  possession  of  the  lands  until  1836,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Government  had  the  privi- 
lege of  surveying  it.  The  terms  of  this  treaty,  like  all  others  which  have  been  made  with  the 
Indians,  were  not  strictly  observed  by  the  whites.  When  once  the  barrier  to  settlement  is 
discovered,  the  storming-party  is  sure  to  carry  all  before  it. 

In  1833,  the  village  of  Chicago  was  laid  out,  and  the  attention  of  immigrants  was  attracted 
to  that  locality.  Many  of  the  best  lots  on  the  plat  were  sold  for  ^50  each.  Two  or  three 
steamboats  made  a  landing  at  that  place,  and  immigrants  began  to  increase  in  numbers. 

In  1834,  the  mania  for  speculation  broke  out  in  this  region.  The  site  of  Milwaukee  was 
^'claimed,"  and  a  small  settlement  made  thereon. 

As  has  been  observed,  and  as  a  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  general  history  entitled  the 
"  Public  Domain  '*  will  show,  this  locality  was  obtained  from  the  Indians  by  the  cession  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1833.  Nearly  three  years  were  allowed  the  tribes  in  which  to  remove  to  their  newer 
reserves,  but  the  Government  provided  in  the  treaty  that  the  survey  of  the  5,000,000-acre  tract 
should  be  carried  on.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  rendered  the  occupation  of  the  lands  by  white 
men  a  punishable  offense,  and  authorized  the  expulsion  of  such  intruders  from  the  soil  by  force, 
if  necessary.  Cabins  erected  by  anxious  settlers  were  subject  to  destruction  and  their  contents 
were  liable  to  confiscation.  However,  the  stringent  terms  of  the  treaty  did  not  deter  pioneers 
from  making  bold  strides  toward  the  formal  possession  of  the  lands,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  fact 
that  no  demonstrations  were  made  against  the  invaders.  The  Indians  quietly  submitted  to  the 
demands  of  the  new-comers,  and  accepted  that  which  in  a  brief  time  was  destined  to  become  the 
inevitable. 

ORIGIN    OF   THE    NAME  "RACINE.'* 


The  name  "  Racine  "  was  explained  by  Mr.  Philo  White,  in  1845,  to  be  of  French  deriva- 
tion, and  was,  undoubtedly,  applied  to  the  river  by  the  French  Jesuits,  who  established  missions 
in  this  region  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  Mr.  White  was  a  scholar,  and,  therefore,  perceived  the 
applicability  of  the  title  Racine  to  a  river  noted  in  early  times  for  its  profusion  of  intertwining 
roots,  which  grew  from  the  banks  in  wild  luxuriance.  Mr.  White  observed :  "  Racine,  in  French, 
means  not  only  root  as  applied  to  trees,  slirubs  and  plants,  but  also  signifies  the  principal,  the 
base,  the  source,  the  foundation  ;  and  hence  a  French  writer  says,  '  Je  crois  qu'il  veut  prendre 
^acine  id.'  '*  Mr.  White  makes  free  to  translate  the  above  simple  sentence  as  follows :  "  I  think 
ie  desires  to  take  up  his  quarters  here,"  which  somewhat  Americanized  interpretation  is  not 
irithoat  reason.  At  least,  it  is  a  thoroughly  ingenious  adaptation  of  a  phrase  to  the  prevailing 
lentiment  that  no  man  could  find  a  more  desirable  locality  to  "  take  up  his  quarters**  in,  or  in 
nrhich  to  make  his  home  and  send  out  roots  for  a  deep  and  abiding  growth.  Perhaps  it  would 
Je  as  well  to  accept  a  less  enterprising  interpretation  of  the  original  word,  and  attribute  to  the 
Jesuits  the  exercise  of  practical  sense  in  calling  a  river  filled  with  tangled  roots  the  "  Racine," 
rhe  sentence  quoted  by  Mr.  White  was  probably  chosen  with  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
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word  racine,  and  without  special  regard  for  the  exact  locality  where  '*  quarters  '*  were  to  be 
taken. 

The  Indians  called  the  river  "  Chippecotton,"  which  means  "  root.**  Early  settlers  termed 
it  the  "Muskallonge,**  because  of  the  fish  caught  therein. 

CAPT.    GILBERT    KXAPP. 

The  narrative  of  the  settlement  of  Racine,  and  of  the  territory  united  thereto  at  the  out- 
start,  possesses  an  unusual  degree  of  interest,  because  of  the  character  and  deeds  of  him  who  is 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  making  the  original  claim  to  the  land  on  which  the  city  is  built.  Capt. 
Gilbert  Knapp,  who  still  lives  to  witness  the  success  of  his  undertaking,  is  worthy  of  the  open- 
ing page  in  the  history  of  this  prosperous  region. 

Capt.  Knapp  was  born  at  Chatham,  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  December  3,  1798,  and  is  the  son 
of  John  and  Sarah  (Smith)  Knapp,  who  came  of  English  stock,  and  settled  at  Ilorseneck, 
Conn.,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  John  Knapp  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war; 
and  when  peace  was  restored,  became  engaged  in  the  interest  peculiar  to  the  region  in  which  he 
lived.  For  several  years,  he  commanded  a  merchant  vessel,  trading  with  European  ports.  The 
later  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  he  carried  on  a  successful  mer- 
cantile business.  The  mother  of  Capt.  Knapp  was  a  daughter  of  Elijah  Smith,  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  who  located  at  Barnstable,  Mass. 

In  early  life,  Capt.  Knapp  received  such  educational  training  as  the  facilities  of  his  native 
place  afforded,  and  devoted  special  study  to  the  science  of  navigation,  in  furtherance  of  his  boy- 
ish love  for  the  sea.     When  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  shipped  before  the  mast,  in  a  vessel  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Childs,  an  uncle  by  marriage.     His  first  voyage  was  to  Davis  Straits,  from 
whence  he  sailed  to  Cadiz,  Spain,  and  was  gone  from  home  nine  months.     Immediately  after 
the  declaration  of  war  with  England,  in  1812,  he  shipped  as  master's  mate  on  board  the  Leo,  a 
private  armed  vessel,  bearing  letters  of  marque,  carrying  17  guns  and  150  men.     The  vessel 
was  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Be  Sonne,  and  was  chartered  by  the  American  Government 
to  carry  dispatches  to  France.     In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  for  the  vessel  to  run  the 
English  blockade  at  the  French  ports,  and  to  avoid  capture  by  English  men-of-war.     The  duty 
devolving  upon  the  young  mate  was  not  only  highly  exciting,  but  was  also  encompassed  with 
great  danger.     Three  successful  voyages  were  made.     It  is  related  that  during  one  of  the  trips, 
while  off  the  Western  Islands,  the  Leo  encountered  a  British  ship,  laden  with  silks  and  cochineal. 
The  rich  prize  was  captured,  after  a  sharp  engagement ;  for  it  proved  that  she,  too,  carried 
letters  of  marque  and  was  armed.     The  crew  were  mainly  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.     In  the 
cabin  was  found  $40,000  in  gold,  and  the  cargo  was  valued  at  $500,000.     Elated  over  this 
brilliant  capture,  the  Captain  placed  a  crew  on  board,  and  ordered  the  ship  to  a  French  port. 
For  nine  days  the  vessel  sailed  unharmed,  but  on  the  tenth  a  British  frigate  overhauled  the  prize? 
and  recaptured  her,  thus  depriving  the  men  of  their  expected  share  in  the  booty.     On  a  sub- 
sequent voyage,  the  Leo  had  an  engagement  with  the  letter-of-marque  ships,  meeting  them  iu- 
the  night.     At  one  time  in  the  fight,  the  British  vessels  maneuvered  to  place  the  Leo  betweea 
them,  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  Americans  received  several  broadsides.     They  finally^ 
escaped,  with  the  loss  of  one  man.     The  third  voyage  was  equally  hazardous,  for  they  fell  ii*- 
with  an  entire  fleet  of  British  men-of-war,  and  were  assailed  vigorously.     After  showing  the^ 
character  of  her  shot  to  good  effect,  the  Leo  sailed  away. 

It  was  during  those  years  of  intense  excitement  that  Capt.  Knapp  formed  the  acquaintanc 
of  several  naval  officers,  who  had  been  with  Perry's  fleet  on  Lake  Erie.  Those  gentlemen  pre — 
vailed  upon  the  Captain  to  transfer  his  scenss  of  operations  to  the  lakes,  and  devote  his  time  tc^ 
the  study  of  the  geography  of  their  coasts.  In  1818,  he  went  upon  a  cutter  and  spent  twc^ 
years  in  study,  visiting  the  harbors  and  tributary  rivers  of  the  great  lakes.  In  1819,  he  wa^ 
commissioned  Captain,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  A.  J.  Dallas,  then  stationed  at  Detroit^ 
where  he  remained  about  ten  months.  Shortly  after  this  time,  he  succeeded  in  breaking  up  th^ 
extensive  smuggling  trade  in  furs  which  was  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  Mackinac,  to  whickx 
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place  the  Govemment  assigned  him.*   He  remained  at  that  northern  station  for  eight  years,  and 
in  1828  left  the  service. 

CAPT.    KNAPP   VISITS   ROOT   RIVER. 

During  one  of  his  many  cruises  on  Lake  Michigan,  Capt.  Knapp  halted  off  the  mouth  of 
Root  River,  and  went  ashore  to  explore  the  region  roundabout.  He  then  secretly  resolved  to 
make  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  place,  with  a  view  to  settlement  as  soon  as  such  a 
movement  could  be  made.  After  quitting  the  service,  Capt.  Knapp  located  at  a  point  on  Lake 
Erie,  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  There  he  engaged  in  the  forwarding  and  commission  busi- 
ness for  about  two  years,  and  became  interested  in  merchant  marine. 

In  the  summer  of  1834,  Capt.  Knapp  concluded  to  improve  the  long-desired  opportunity 
of  settling  at  Root  River,  which  plan  was  then  rendered  feasible  by  the  approval  of  the  Indian 
treaty  of  1833.  Although  the  Indian  title  was  still  good,  the  Captain  concluded  to  wait  no 
longer,  at  the  hazard  of  losing  the  site  through  the  location  of  some  prior  claim — preferring 
rather  to  venture  upon  forbidden  ground — and  at  once  disposed  of  his  property  in  New  York 
State.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  Chicago,  where  he  interested  Mr.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  that  place,  and  secured  his  co-operation  in  the  plan  of  proposed  location. 
Securing  the  services  of  an  Indian  guide,  the  Captain  started  for  the  trading-post  at  Skunk 
Grove,  and  after  a  horse-back  journey  of  no  special  interest,  reached  the  Indian  camp  in  safety. 
At  the  grove  he  obtained  the  services  of  another  guide,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  region, 
and  came  eastward  to  the  lake.  Capt.  Knapp  then  spent  two  days  in  exploring  the  country 
and  in  viewing  the  river  with  a  professional  eye,  in  anticipation  of  possible  harbor  improvements. 
The  result  of  these  inquiries  were  confirmatory  of  his  first  opinions,  and  he  returned  to  Chicago 
with  a  satisfactory  report. 

THE   FIRST   SETTLEMENT. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1834,  Capt.  Knapp  returned  to  the  river,  bringing  with  him 
two  men — William  and  A.  J.  Luce — who  were  brothers,  and  a  man  named  Welch.  These 
men  immediately  proceeded  to  erect  a  small  cabin,  of  materials  brought  from  Chicago.  The 
cabin  stood  near  where  the  planing-mill  owned  by  Miner  &  McClurg  now  stands.  This  was 
the  first  building  ever  erected  by  a  bona-fide  settler  in  the  territory  now  known  as  Racine, 
Kenosha,  Walworth  and  Rock  Counties. 

The  river  flowed  through  devious  channels,  in  the  early  years,  as  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
was  alternately  filled  with  sand  and  opened  by  high  water.  At  the  period  of  settlement,  the 
mouth  was  between  the  present  lines  of  Second  and  Third  streets ;  but  it  was  subsequently  as 
far  south  as  Seventh. 

Capt.  Knapp  did  not  remain  on  his  claim  during  the  winter  of  1834-35.  Aftier  he  Had 
formally  taken  possession  of  the  tract,  and  had  made  the  necessary  preliminary  improvements, 
he  returned  to  Chicago  and  the  East,  leaving  the  Luce  brothers  as  his  agents  in  the  cabin. 

Among  the  Captain's  friends  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Barker,  a  gen- 
tleman of  means,  who  had  signified  his  desire  to  join  in  any  venture  which  might  be  deemed 
profitable.  It  then  transpired  that  Mr.  Hubbard  was  willing  to  share  with  Mr.  Barker  in  the 
responsibilities  and  benefits  of  the  newly-designed  town,  and  thereupon  those  three  gentlemen 
became  equally  interested  in  the  matter. 

The  original  claim  embraced  the  east  fractional  half  of  Section  9,  subsequently  known  as 
Lots  Nos.  1  and  2,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  containing  seventy-four  acres ;  and  Lot  No.  6, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  stream,  containing  sixty-six  and  ninety-eight  one-hundredths  acres. 
This  claim  was  announced  as  a  village  site;  and  the  ^Hown,"  containing  one  cabin  and  three 
men,  was  christened  '*Port  Gilbert,**  in  honor  of  the  founder,  Gilbert  Knapp. 

THE   TIDE   OF   IMMIGRATION. 

The  excitement  produced  in  the  Eastern  States  by  the  opening-up  of  the  Indian  lands  to 
settlement  was  unprecedented.     It  was  an  infectious  rumor,  that  which  told  of  the  fertility  of 
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the  new  Northwest,  and  thousands  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  to  retrieve 
fortunes,  lighten  responsibilities  and  enlarge  possibilities.  From  every  State  went  forth  bands 
of  anxious  land-hunters  who  had  heard  ot  the  easy  acquirement  of  homes,  and  who  were 
disheartened  at  the  tedious  processes  of  money-making  in  the  older  regions  of  the  country. 
This  locality  became  a  favorite  one  with  New  Yorkers  and  New  Englanders.  Men  of  intelli- 
gent and  prudent  habits  sought  homes  where  they  could  find  congenial  climate  and  familiar 
faces.  Settlements  were  made  in  squads,  and  so  rapidly  were  the  available  lands  taken  up,  thnt 
before  one  year  had  elapsed  since  Capt.  Knapp  made  claim  to  Port  Gilbert,  hundreds  of 
actual  settlers  were  in  the  county. 

Because  of  that  rapidity  of  settlement,  which  betokened  the  value  of  the  lands,  it  is  here 
impossible  to  record  the  details  of  even  that  first  year's  work.  But,  from  the  scanty  documents 
at  hand,  and  from  such  recitals  as  have  been  listened  to,  is  here  transcribed  an  abstract  of  the 
earlier  events. 

Shortly  after  Capt.  Knapp  completed  his  cabin,  Richard  Carpenter  and  Harrison  K.  Fay 
came  from  Illinois  and  located  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  what  was 
called  the  Rapids.  In  January,  1835,  William  See  settled  at  the  Rapids.  At  the  same  time, 
Edmund  Weed  made  claim  to  a  farm  in  the  present  township  of  Mount  Pleasant,  where  he  resided 
for  a  long  time.  Messrs.  See  and  Fay  joined  in  a  claim.  In  the  early  part  of  1835,  Carpenter 
left  the  Rapids  and  settled  within  the  limits  of  Capt.  Knapp's  claim,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
When  the  boundaries  were  established,  this  infringement  was  discovered,  and  the  claim  had  to 
be  given  up.  Prior  to  that  time.  Carpenter  died,  and  his  widow,  who  was  the  first  white  woman 
to  locate  on  the  plat  of  Racine,  removed  further  north.  For  many  years,  her  place  was  known 
as  "  the  Widow  Carpenter's  Claim."  . 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1835,  Stephen  Campbell  and  Paul  Eangston  came  from  Chicago  to 
Port  Gilbert.  It  may  be  stated  incidentally  that  they  came  with  See  and  Weed,  already  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Campbell  cleared  away  a  place  in  the  woods  and  built  a  shanty,  but  it  was  soon 
found  to  be  upon  the  claim  of  Gilbert  Knapp.  He  therefore  removed  further  west,  and  built  a 
log  house  on  what  was  then  known  as  "  the  Campbell  Fraction,*'  but  what  was  subsequently 
called  "  the  Harbor  Addition  "  to  Racine. 

Mr.  Kingston  also  infringed  upon  the  rights  of  Capt.  Knapp,  by  making  a  claim  npon  the 
southern  limits  of  the  original  tract,  and  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  assumed  title. 

John  T.  Kingston,  a  son  of  Paul  Kingston,  made  claim  to  a  parcel  of  land  adjoining 
Campbell's  land  on  the  southwest. 

James  Harris  took  possession  of  the  land  between  Campbell's  claim  and  the  river,  where 
the  brick-yard  is  situated. 

In  January,  1835,  William  and  George  Smith  made  a  trip  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee, 
upon  an  Indian  trail,  via  Grosse  Point,  Skunk  Grove  and  the  Rapids.  Mr.  Smith  stated  that 
William  See  was  the  only  white  man  then  living  on  the  route  traveled  by  them. 

Mr.  Elam  Beardsley  asserted  to  Judge  Dyer  that  he  was  the  first  actual  settler  in  Cale^ 
donia  Township  and  that  Mrs.  Beardsley  was  the 

FIRST    WHITE   WOMAN 

in  the  county.  As  in  almost  every  county,  this  claim  is  disputed ;  but  since  it  is  known  that 
Mr.  Beardsley  came  to  Racine  County  in  January,  1835,  bringing  his  family  with  him,  the 
evidence  is  quite  conclusive.  Mr.  John  Davis  is  named  by  some  as  the  first  settler  in  Caledonia, 
and  may  have  made  his  claim  prior  to  that  of  Mr.  B.,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
priority  of  Mrs.  Beardsley's  title. 

In  February,  1835,  Levi  Blake  and  his  three  sons,  C.  H.  Blake,  E.  S.  Blake  and  Lucius 
S.  Blake,  started  from  their  home  near  Niles^  Michigan,  in  search  of  a  more  desirable  region. 
They  reached  Chicago  on  the  10th  of  the  month,  and  there  renewed  their  supplies  of  provisions, 
blankets  and  other  indispensable  articles.  The  first  day's  journey  took  them  to  Grosse  Point, 
where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  French  traders.     The  following  morning  they 
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set  out  hopefully  on  their  way,  anticipating  a  tedious  trip,  but  fully  prepared  to  make  the  best 
of  whatever  fortune  might  befall  them.  The  weather  was  intensely  cold.  A  harsh  wind  blew 
from  the  lake  and  chilled  them  to  the  marrow.  Snow  had  fallen  and  obscured  the  trail,  making 
the  traveling  not  only  slow,  but  exceedingly  diflBcult.  All  day  long  they  toiled  without  stop- 
ping for  more  than  an  occasional  rest  for  their  tired  horses,  but  night  came  down  upon  them 
before  they  had  discovered  the  slightest  trace  of  humanity.  When  they  could  no  longer  see  the 
landmarks  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  them,  they  concluded  to  make  camp  for  the  night. 
Without  shelter  from  the  cold,  except  such  as  the  clothing  and  blankets  afforded,  they  prepared 
a  place  for  a  fire.  To  their  amazement  they  discovered  that  there  was  but  one  match  left,  and 
one  can  easily  imagine  the  anxiety  with  which  the  jaded  men  gathered  about,  with  blankets 
outspread,  to  insure  the  igniting  of  the  pile  they  had  erected.  Fortune  favored  them,  however, 
•  and  soon  a  cheerful  blaze  rewarded  their  efforts.  The  long  night  was  spent  in  constructing  a 
sled,  for  so  deep  had  the  snow  become  that  a  wagon  could  no  longer  be  used.  When  the  first 
faint  traces  of  daylight  appeared,  the  party  set  out  on  their  journey,  and  at  noon  they  were 
delighted  to  see  a  man  approaching  them.  The  welcome  stranger  proved  to  be  the  mail-carrier, 
on  his  way  from  Green  JBay  to  Chicago.  He  directed  the  party  how  to  reach  Skunk  Grove, 
and  told  them  of  certain  landmarks  by  which  to  guide  themselves.  It  was  long  after  nightfall 
that  the  men  reached  their  destination,  but  when  once  they  were  safely  housed  and  their  hunger 
appeased  by  a  plentiful  repast  prepared  by  Mrs.  Jambeau,  they  laughed  at  their  former  discom- 
forts and  renewed  their  courage  for  pioneer  struggles.  The  day  following  their  arrival,  the 
party  began  explorations  of  the  country.  At  a  point  on  the  river,  about  three  miles  north- 
westerly from  Jambeau's,  they  found  John  Davis,  who  was  living  in  a  cabin  erected  on  his 
claim.  On  the  15th  of  February,  they  made  their  claim,  staking  out,  as  they  supposed,  enough 
land  for  four  farms.  It  was  ascertained,  upon  surveying  the  same,  that  they  had  taken  but  half 
of  the  quantity  they  could  rightfully  hold.  After  making  these  claims,  the  gentlemen  visited 
Mr.  See,  at  the  Rapids,  and  found  him  engaged  In  building  his  mill.     This  was 

THE   FIRST   SAW-MILL 

erected  in  the  county.  In  the  spring  or  summer  of  1835,  James  Walker  put  in  a  turning-lathe. 
Mr.  Walker  came  to  Racine  in  the  early  part  of  April,  1835,  and  boarded  with  the  family 
of  Richard  Carpenter,  the  only  family  then  living  in  Racine,  while  making  his  claim,  within 
two  miles  of  the  present  post  office,  now  Mount  Pleasant,  but  included  in  the  first  organized 
town  of  Racine,  where  he  still  resides;  the  only  man  living  in  the  county  who  has  continuously 
resided  in  it  since  that  time. 

The  Blakes  built  a  log  cabin  on  their  claim  and  then  returned  to  Michigan.  The  father 
moved  his  family  to  Chicago  during  the  spring,  and  remained  there  for  two  years,  but  Lucius 
S.  and  A.  H.  Blake  came  and  resided  on  their  claim  for  two  seasons.  They  made  improvements 
from  time  to  time,  and  were  in  possession  of  the  farm  until  the  father  came  here  with  his  family 
in  1837.  Capt.  Blake  then  erected  a  spacious  log  house,  which  was  famous  throughout  the 
country  on  account  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Captain,  and  his  homestead  was  known  to  all  as 
"our  house.'*  This  open-handed  liberality  of  the  pioneers  is  worthy  of  special  mention  and 
commendation,  for  it  was  characteristic  of  those  who  built  their  house  with  the  latch-string  out- 
side the' door. 

Early  in  1835,  Edward  Bradley  and  his  brother  arrived  in  Caledonia. 

In  April  of  that  year,  James  Walker  came  to  Racine,  and  made  a  claim  in  the  present 
town  of  Mount  Pleasant,  then  Port  Gilbert.  Mr.  Walker  made  the  coffin  for  Richard  Carpen- 
ter, already  referred  to,  whose  death  was  the  first  which  occurred  in  the  county.  Mr.  Carpenter 
was  buried  "in  the  depths  of  the  forest,"  on  the  banks  of  Duck  Creek. 

Mr.  Walker  laid  the  foundation  of  the  original  dam  in  the  river  at  the  Rapids,  where  Mr. 
See  &  Kinzie  built  their  mill,  and  where  Walker  put  in  the  first  turning-lathe  brought  to  the 
county.  Another  saw-mill  was  built  in  the  summer  of  1835,  at  the  Rapids,  by  Knapp, 
Barker  k  Hubbard,  who  also  brought  in  a  stock  of  goods. 
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June,  1835,  Andrew  Place,  Alva  Newman  and  Zadock  Newman  made  their  claims  in  Town 
3,  Range  22,  and  the  following  July  they  returned,  accompanied  by  Thomas  Place.  For  six 
months,  Thomas  Place  was  employed  by  Jambeau  as  clerk  in  his  trading-house. 

As  early  as  May,  1835,  Walter  Cooley  came  to  Racine  and  settled  on  a  claim  northeast  of 
the  Rapids,  but  subsequently  loc<ated  about  one  mile  northeast,  near  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
trail.  In  September,  he  brought  his  family,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  removed  to  Caledonia, 
where  he  long  resided. 

Eldad  Smith,  whose  name  is  prominently  identified  with  the  official  and  social  history  of 
the  county,  came  to  the  county  September  2z,  1835.  He  moved  to  Caledonia  and  purchased 
the  claim  of  John  Davis,  and  removed  from  there  to  Racine  in  1841. 

Nathaniel  Rogers  and  his  son  Joel  took  up  a  claim  in  Town  4,  Range  21,  in  the  summer 
of  1835.  Elisha  Raymond,  Sr.,  and  Alvin  his  son,  came  September  22, 1835.  They  went  to 
Chicago  by  sailing  vessel,  and  from  there  reached  Racine  by  a  small  schooner. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  what  is  now  Yorkville  Township,  in  the  summer  of  1835, 
by  Joseph  Call,  who  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  that  town.  He  built  a  log  house  and 
subsequently  kept  a  tavern.     Mrs.  Betsey  Call  was  the  only  woman  in  that  township  that  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1835,  Nelson  A.  Walker  purchased  a  quarter-section  claim  from  Mr.  Call  at 
the  Grove.  At  that  time  there  were'three  settlers  beside  Call  at  the  Grove,  viz.,  Samuel  Kerr, 
Daniel  Whitmore  and  Samuel  Daniels.     Mr.  Walker's  family  joined  him  in  the  fall  of  1836. 

In  November,  1835,  Mr.  Alanson  Filer  made  a  claim  in  Mount  Pleasant  of  a  fractional  half- 
section,  and  subsequently  purchased  at  the  land-sales.  His  premises  were  the  same  now  known 
as  the  homestead  of  Judge  Doolittle.  Mr.  Filer  came  first  to  the  West  in  the  spring  of  1833, 
and  settled  in  Chicago.  It  was  also  in  the  year  1835,  that  Samuel  N.  Bayse,  Mr.  Hague,  Silas 
Lloyd,  Orville  W.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  settled  in  Mount  Pleasant. 

The  first  white  child  born  in  Caledonia  was  Mrs.  Maria  Bacon,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph 
Adams.  She  was  bom  on  the  2d  day  of  September,  1835,  and  it  is  an  unsettled  question 
whether  she,  or  Helen  Mars,  daughter  of  Samuel  Mars,  who  was  also  born  in  1835,  in  Mount 
Pleasant,  was  the  first  white  person  born  in  the  county. 

In  the  fall  of  1835,  Levi  Godfrey  walked  into  the  present  town  of  Rochester.  He  was 
accompanied  by  John  B.  Wade.  His  purpose  was  to  discover  a  water-power,  that  prize  which 
so  many  pioneers  eagerly  sought  after.  Finding  the  desired  power  at  the  site  of  Rochester 
village,  Mr.  Godfrey  laid  claim  to  a  tract  on  the  west  side  of  Fox  River,  and  thereon  built 
a  cabin  sixteen  feet  square.  In  1836,  he  brought  his  family  to  the  new  country,  and  during 
the  first  six  weeks  of  her  residence  on  the  village  site  Mrs.  Godfrey  did  not  see  a  white  woman. 
Her  nearest  neighbor  was  Mrs.  Call,  at  Call's  Grove,  thirteen  miles  away. 

In  December,  1835,  Sheridan  Kimball  settled  in  Caledonia.  Some  months  previous  to 
that  date,  Mr.  Kimball,  while  living  in  Chicago,  heard  of  a  settlement  at  Root  River,  and  in 
December,  in  company  with  Sandford  Blake,  Stephen  Sandford  and  another  man,  whose  name 
is  forgotten,  he  set  out  to  examine  the  new  region.  In  the  evening  of  the  first  day's  journey, 
the  party  arrived  at  Patterson's  Tavern,  about  eight  miles  from  Chicago,  where  they  spent  the 
night.  The  next  morning,  they  resumed  their  journey  upon  a  new  wagon-road  through  the 
woods,  which  had  previously  been  an  Indian  trail ;  one  of  the  evidences  of  which  was  a  dead 
Indian  child,  deposited  in  a  rude  cofiin  and  lodged  in  a  tree  which  stood  by  the  wayside.  The 
second  night  of  their  journey,  they  arrived  at  Sunderland's  Tavern.  The  evening  of  their 
third  day's  journey  Mr.  Kimball  and  his  comrades  arrived  at  a  log  tavern,  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  and  were  rejoiced  to  learn  that  they  had  reached  the  Root  River  country.  Some  of  the 
settlers  called  at  the  cabin  that  night  and  talked  cheeringly  of  the  richness  of  the  land,  the 
future  prospects  of  the  town  of  Racine,  and  the  general  development  of  the  country.  The 
proprietor  of  the  tavern  was  a  Mr.  Strong,  who  died  long  ago,  and  was  buried  near  his  cabin, 
two  miles  north  of  Mygatt's  Corners,  and  the  crumbling  walls  of  which  were  standing  in  1870. 
Leaving  Mr.  Strong's  cabin,  Mr.  Kimball  and  his  companions  traveled  on  until  they  reached 
the  cabin  of  John  Davis,  where  they  breakfasted.     At  the  crossing  of  Skunk  Creek  men  were 
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building  the  first  bridge  across  the  stream.  Among  them  was  Symmes  Butler,  who  had  located 
near  what  is  now  called  Caledonia  Center.  Resuming  their  travels,  Mr.  Kimball  and  party 
soon  reached  the  house  of  C.  H.  Blake,  who  was  living  in  a  log  cabin  on  the  claim  which  was 
afterward  the  home  of  Capt.  Levi  Blake.  Resting  there  until  toward  evening,  they  continued 
their  tramp,  and,  at  night,  arrived  at  the  residence  of  Symmes  Butler.  He  was  living  on  what 
was  called  Hoosier  Creek.  Several  families  were  living  in  the  neighborhood,  among  them  Mr. 
Janes,  the  founder  of  Janesville.  They  were  cordially  welcomed.  The  next  morning,  as  they 
were  preparing  to  depart,  Mrs.  Butler  remarked :  "  When  you  get  out  in  the  woods,  you  will 
know  the  reason  why  my  husband  is  so  ragged ;  he  has  been  running  through  the  woods  so 
much  he  has  left  a  rag  on  every  bush,''  With  Mr.  Butler  as  their  guide,  they  rambled  through 
groves  of  timber  and  openings,  and  crossed  beautiful  prairies  and  meadows,  with  only  here  and 
there  a  claim,  and  were  greatly  exhilarated  by  the  thought  that  all  this  goodly  land  could  be 
bought  for  $1.25  per  acre  !  Mr.  Kimball  made  a  claim  at  that  time,  and  settled  on  it.  In  the 
latter  part  of  February,  1836,  he  returned  to  Chicago,  and  immediately  made  preparations  for 
removing  to  Root  River,  with  his  aged  parents.  His  brother,  Leonard  Kimball,  preceded  them 
to  make  preparations  for  their  arrival.  About  the  middle  of  March  they  started  with  three 
yoke  of  oxen  and  a  wagon,  and  were  two  weeks  making  their  journey.  Arrived  at  their  des- 
tination, they  found  an  unfinished  cabin  on  the  premises,  which  was  soon  completed,  with  its 
shake  roof,  rude  stone  chimney  and  elm  bark  floors.  During  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  his 
adventurous  life  in  his  new  home,  Mr.  Kimball  was  compelled  to  struggle  against  hardships  and 
destitution.  He  had  in  store  a  small  quantity  of  provisions  and  $9  in  money.  Bereavement 
soon  followed  in  the  death  of  his  brother,  which  occurred  about  the  16th  of  May,  1836.  In 
the  beginning  of  1836,  Mr.  Kimball  went  to  Chicago,  and  delivered  stone  for  Chicago  harbor, 
continuing  through  the  summer  and  part  of  the  fall.  In  the  summer  of  1837,  Mr.  Kimball 
conceived  the  idea,  also,  of  getting  wheat  from  a  brother,  who  lived  west  of  Chicago,  and  taking 
it  to  a  mill  on  Fox  River  to  be  ground  into  flour,  and  then  hauling  it  to  Wisconsin  to  be  sold 
for  $12  a  barrel.  He  began  hauling  soon  after  harvest,  and  made  three  trips,  oftentimes 
supplying,  on  his  journeys,  the  necessities  of  settlers  whom  he  met,  and  who  were  without 
bread  or  money.  At  the  land  sale  in  1839,  Mr.  Kimball  secured  the  land  which  he  had 
claimed,  and  continued  to  reside  upon  it  until  he  removed  to  Racine,  which  has  since  been  his  home. 

About  the  15th  day  of  December,  1835,  Moses  Smith  and  William  Whiting  made  the  first 
mark  at  Burlington ;  Whiting  claiming  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  Smith  on  the  west  side. 
They  made  what  was  called  a  "jack-knife  '*  claim  by  putting  names  and  dates  on  a  tree. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1835,  Moses  Smith,  William  Whiting,  B.  C.  Perce  and  Lemuel 
Smith  built  a  shanty  in  the  little  grove  in  the  river  bend  on  the  east  side  of  Fox  River.  They 
cut  a  large  white-oak  tree,  built  a  rude  log  hut  on  the  present  farm  of  David  Bushnell,  spent 
three  days  prospecting  and  surveying  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  finally  constructed  a  cabin 
on  the  west  side. 

The  foregoing  personal  items  convey  some  slight  idea  of  the  primary  settlements  made  in 
the  northern  portion  of  old  Racine,  but  are  not  designed  to  represent  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the 
tide  which  flowed  in  upon  this  region  during  the  year  which  followed  the  appearance  of  the  first 
white  man. 

The  county  of  Walworth  was  organized  December  12,  1838,  and  that  of  Rock,  February 
13,  1838.  From  those  dates  the  territory  of  Racine  County  became  that  of  the  present  Racine 
and  Kenosha  Counties. 

LAND  "  CLAIMS,"  AND  H^V  THEY  WERE  MADE. 

Such  frequent  mention  of  "claims  "  is  necessitated  by  the  system  of  selecting  lands  then 
in  vogue,  that  a  definition  of  the  term  and  the  process  of  perfecting  that  primitive  title  are 
essential  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  this  recital. 

The  word  "claim"  was  used  by  pioneers  to  denominate  both  the  tract  of  land  selected 
and  the  right  to  hold  the  tract.     Thus  a  person  would  say  that  such  a  quarter-section  was  his 
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"claim,"  or  he  would  say  that  his  ** claim  to  such  a  piece  of  land  was  good."  Individuals 
asserted  their  rights  to  small  parcels  of  wild  lands  upon  the  same  principle  that  foreign  nations 
claim  islands  and  portions  of  continents,  viz.,  by  right  of  discovery  and  possession.  It  was  only 
in  regions  which  were  unsurveyed  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Government  that  claims  could  be 
made.  In  such  localities — Eastern  Wisconsin  prior  fo  1836,  for  example — the  advance-guard 
of  settlers  hastened  to  choose  a  home  for  himself.  The  immigration  increased  ;  it  would  some* 
times  happen,  inadvertently,  that  two  persons  would  make  choice  of  the  same  parcel ;  for  the 
unwritten  law  of  the  West  allowed  but  160  acres  of  prairie  and  160  acres  of  timber  lands  to  each 
individual  head  of  a  family,  or  male  settler  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  some  regions 
the  rule  was  less  liberal,  and  allowed  bnt  160  acres  of  land  in  all,  to  each  lawful  claimant. 
These  rules  did  not  extend  to  village-sites  chosen  as  county  seats,  however,  as  will  be  shown 
further  on. 

In  cases  of  conflict  of  right,  there  was  no  legal  means  of  redress,  as  all  settlers  who  came 
prior  to  1836  were  trespassers,  and  were  liable  to  expulsion  from  the  lands  by  Government 
troops.  It  sometimes  happened  that  a  man  who  had  made  his  claim — by  staking  out  as  nearly 
the  proper  tract  as  he  could  measure  by  pocket-compass  and  by  pacing,  and  by  writing  or  carv- 
ing his  name  and  the  date  of  his  claim  on  the  stakes,  or  by  blazing  trees,  if  the  land  was  tim- 
bered— would  leave  for  the  East,  in  quest  of  his  family.  While  thus  absent,  some  newer 
arrival  would  infringe  upon  his  right,  and  settle  on  the  same  lands.  When  the  first  claimant 
returned,  he  naturally  asserted  his  rights,  and  was  obliged  to  resort  to  such  means  of  reclaiming 
his  lands  as  lay  in  his  power.  In  the  absence  of  legal  protection,  it  became  essential  that 
settlers  should  establish  a  court  of  their  own,  before  which  all  disputes  could  be  carried  for 
adjudication.  Thus,  in  the  early  days,  this  region  was  ruled  by  a  pure  democracy.  At  first, 
each  neighborhood  made  its  own  regulations,  independent  of  every  other ;  but  this  multiplicity 
of  rules  soon  led  to  confusion,  growing  out  of  questions  of  boundary  and  jurisdiction.  At  last, 
it  was  thought  best  to  organize  the  whole  county  into  one  association.  In  accordance  with  that 
prudent  conclusion,  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  entire  region  was  called,  at  which  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  report  the  same  to  an  adjourned  meeting. 
At  the  second  meeting,  the  constitution  was  reported  and  officers  of  the  association  were  elected. 
The  constitution  was  subsequently  printed  and  widely  circulated,  forming  the  nucleus  of  many 
another  similar  document. 

By  that  constitution  the  county  was  divided  into  four  large  districts,  each  of  which  was 
composed  of  the  range  of  townships  numbered  from  one  to  four  inclusively.  Each  district 
elected  a  committee  of  three,  called  the  Judicial  Committee,  which  constituted  the  original  tri- 
bunal for  trying  all  causes  which  arose  within  their  respective  districts.  The  people  of  the 
county  chose  a  committee,  called  the  County  Committee,  which  formed  an  appellate  tribunal  to 
the  decisions  of  the  respective  Judicial  Committees.  When  a  dispute  arose,  a  party  who  wished 
to  commence  proceedings,  went  to  the  local  committee  of  the  district  in  which  the  tract  was  sit- 
uated, and  procured  a  summons  for  the  opposite  party.  Before  the  trial,  each  party  was  obliged 
to  deposit  with  the  Committee  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  the  fees  of  witnesses  and  the 
Committee,  and  all  other  expenses.  If  either  party  felt  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  Judi- 
cial Committee,  he  could  appeal  to  the  County  Committee,  whose  decision  was  final.  This  system 
worked  admirably  well,  and  gave  almost  universal  satisfaction.  The  same  rules  of  testimony 
and  the  same  order  of  proceedings  were  observed  in  these  trials  as  in  courts  of  law.  Each  one 
of  the  districts  was  subdivided  into  townships,  and  a  Register  was  appointed  in  each  town,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  a  record  of  claims  and  transfers — for  claims  were  negotiable — which  were 
made.  The  constitution  regulated  the  character  and  dimensions  of  a  claim,  and  stipulated  what 
was  necessary  to  hold  the  same  undisturbed. 

This  system  of  government  was  practically  the  only  one  which  obtained  in  those  early  days; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Association  exercised  a  healthful  influence  in  a  region  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  subject  to  depredation  by  lawless  men.  Interference  with  rightful 
claims  was  termed  "jumping,"  and  claim-jumpers  were  looked  upon  with  abhorrence  by  all  good 
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citizens.     Severe  punishment  was  inflicted  on  those  who  persisted  in  disregarding  the  self-made 
laws  of  the  people. 

From  a  little  pamphlet,  published  in  1842,  is  taken  the  following  corroboration  of  the  pres- 
ent recollection  of  pioneers  concerning  those  interesting  events.  The  gentleman  who  wrote  at 
that  early  date,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  immigration,  stated,  "  that  by  mutual  concession 
and  an  honorable  adherence  to  neighborhood  regulations,  claim-making  was  governed  by  a  pro- 
tern,  law,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  general  protection  for  the  homes  of  the  settlers  until 
his  land  came  into  the  market.  So  general  did  this  usage  become,  and  so  united  were  the  inter- 
ests of  the  settlers,  that  it  was  deemed  extremely  hazardous  as  well  as  highly  dishonorable  for  a 
speculator  or  stranger  to  bid  upon  a  claim,  even  though  it  was  not  protected  by  a  'pre-emption 
right.'  More  than  one  *war'  was  waged  when  such  attempts  as  that  were  made,  almost  invari- 
ably resulting  in  the  rout  of  the  interloper.  Blood,  in  some  instances,  was  shed  in  defense  of 
their  recognized  rights.  When  it  was  clearly  understood  what  improvements  constituted  a  claim, 
and  when  the  settler  conformed  to  the  '  by-laws '  of  his  neighborhood,  or  township,  it  was  just 
as  much  respected  for  the  time  being  as  if  the  occupant  had  the  Government  patent  for  it.  For 
instance,  if  an  emigrant  came  into  the  country  for  location,  he  looked  from  county  to  county  for 
a  location.  After  having  placed  himself,  he  set  about  making  an  improvement.  To  break  five 
acres  of  ground  would  hold  his  claim  for  six  months;  or  if  a  cabin  was  built,  eight  logs  high 
with  a  roof,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  plowing,  he  held  it  six  months  longer.  He  then  staked 
out  his  half-section  of  land,  which  was  a  full  claim,  generally  one-quarter  timber  and  one- 
quarter  prairie,  and  then  his  home  was  secure  from  trespass  by  any  one.  If  he  chose  to  sell 
his  claim,  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so,  and  the  purchaser  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  the  first  settler.'* 

In  the  spring  of  1839,  the  lands  of  Racine  County,  which  then  included  the  territory 
embraced  in  Walworth  and  Rock  as  well  as  Kenosha  County,  came  into  market.      Th«  citizens 
met  in  the  different  towns  and  chose  a  trusiy  person  from  each  to  act  as  their  agent  at  the  pub- 
lic sale  which  took  place  in  Milwaukee.      The  lands  were  first  offered  at  auction  and  then  became 
subject  to  personal  entry  if  not  disposed  of.     The  bidder  attended  the  sale  with  a  plat  of  his 
town  in  his  hand,  having  the  name  of  each  person  written  upon  the  tract  claimed  by  him ;  and 
when  the  parcel  was  offered  by  the  Register  of  the  land  office,  he  immediately  bid  the  minimum 
price  therefor.     The  plan  upon  which  the  land  surveys  were  and  still  are  made,  is  so  simple  and 
so  thoroughly  understood  that  no  explanation  is  required  here.     The  method  is  described  fully 
in  the  general  history.     Single-minimum  lands  were  valued  at  $1.25  per  acre,  and  interested 
parties  were  present  at  the  sale  to  see  that  speculators  did  not  take  advantage  of  actual  settlers 
ty  bidding  higher  prices.     In  this  way  the  residents  saved  their  improvements  and  obtained 
their  homes.     Many  subsequent  village  sites  were  sold  at  $1.25  per  acre,  although  the  claims 
"were  presented  at  the  sale  as  farming-lands. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  over  five  thousand  inhabitants  occupied  this  immense  tract, 
und  that  great  improvements  had  been  made  prior  to  1839,  both  on  farm  and  village  property ; 
that  mills  had  been  erected  and  homesteads  built ;  all  without  legal  title  to  the  soil,  it  is  a  marvel 
that  no  serious  difficulties  arose.  The  fact  remains  that  no  grave  complications  grew  out  of  the 
purchases,  and  it  becomes  a  standing  eulogy  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the 
people. 

A  writer  in  1842  gave  the  following  description  of  a  land-sale,  which  might  pass  for  any 
one  of  the  score  or  more  made  during  the  years  from  1838  to  1843. 

"Many  are  the  ominous  indications  of  its  approach  among  the  settlers.  Every  dollar  is 
sacredly  treasured . up.  The  precious  'mint-drops*  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away  from 
the  merchant's  till  to  the  farmer's  cupboard.  Times  are  dull  in  the  towns,  for  the  settler's  home 
is  dearer  and  sweeter  than  the  merchant's  sugar  and  coffee.  At  length  the  wished-for  day 
arrives.  The  suburbs  of  the  town  present  the  scene  of  a  military  camp.  The  settlers  have 
flocked  from  far  and  near.  The  hotels  are  thronged  to  overflowing.  Bar-rooms,  dining-rooms 
and  wagons  are  metamorphose  1  into  bedrooms.     Dinners  are  eaten  from  a  table  or  a  stump,  and 
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thirst  is  quenched  from  a  bar  or  a  brook.  The  sale  being  announced  from  the  land  office,  the 
township  bidder  stands  near  by  with  the  registry-book  in  hand,  in  which  each  settler's  name  is 
attached  to  his  respective  half  or  quarter  section,  and  thus  he  bids  off,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
township,  for  each  respective  claimant.  A  thousand  settlers  are  standing  by,  eagerly  listening 
when  their  quarter  shall  be  called  off.  The  crier  passes  the  well-known  numbers ;  his  home  is 
secure,  lie  feels  relieved;  the  litigation,  of  'claim-jumping'  is  over  forever;  he  is  lord  of  the 
soil.  With  an  independent  step  he  walks  into  the  land  office,  opens  the  time-worn  saddle-bags 
and  counts  out  the  ^200  or  ^00,  silver  and  gold,  takes  his  certificate  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  goes  away  rejoicing." 

HOW    PIONEERS   LIVED. 

In  choosing  his  home,  the  pioneer  had  an  eye  mainly  to  its  location,  and  for  that  reason 
settlers  were  oftener  than  not  very  solitary  creatures,  without  neighbors  and  remote  from  even 
the  common  conveniences  of  life.  A  desirable  region  was  sure  to  have  plenty  of  inhabitants  in 
time,  but  it  was  the  advance-guard  that  suffered  the  privation  of  isolation.  People  within  a 
score  of  miles  of  each  other  were  neighbors,  and  the  natural  social  tendencies  of  mankind 
asserted  themselves  in  the  wilderness  by  efforts  to  keep  up  communication  with  even  these  remote 
families. 

The  first  business  of  a  settler  on  reaching  the  place  where  he  intended  to  fix  his  residence, 
was  to  select  his  claim  and  mark  it  off  as  nearly  as  he  could  without  a  compass.  This  was  done 
by  stepping  and  staking  or  blazing  the  lines  as  he  went.  The  absence  of  section  lines  rendered 
it  necessary  to  take  the  sun  at  noon  and  at  evening  as  a  guide  by  which  to  run  these  claim-lines. 
So  many  steps  each  way  counted  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  more  or  less,  the  then  legal 
area  of  a  claim.  It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  these  lines  were  far  from  correct,  but  they 
answered  all  necessary  claim  purposes,  for  it  was  understood  among  the  settlers  that  when  the 
lands  came  to  be  surveyed  and  entered,  all  inequalities  should  be  righted.  Thus,  if  a  surveyed 
line  should  happen  to  run  between  adjoining  claims,  cutting  off  more  or  less  of  the  other,  the 
fraction  was  to  be  added  to  whichever  lot  needed  equalizing,  yet  without  robbing  the  one  from 
which  it  was  taken,  for  an  equal  amount  would  be  added  to  it  in  another  place. 

The  next  important  business  was  to  build  a  house.  Until  this  was  done,  some  had  to  camp 
on  the  ground  or  live  in  their  wagons,  perhaps  the  only  shelter  they  had  known  for  weeks.  So 
the  prospect  for  a  house,  which  was  also  to  be  home,  was  one  that  gave  courage  to  the  rough 
toil,  and  added  a  zest  to  the  heavy  labors.  The  style  of  the  home  entered  very  little  into  their 
thoughts — it  was  shelter  they  wanted,  and  protection  from  stress  of  weather  and  wearing  expos* 
ures.  The  poor  settler  had  neither  the  money  nor  the  mechanical  appliances  for  building  him* 
self  a  house.  He  was  content,  in  most  instances,  to  have  a  mere  cabin  or  hut.  Some  of  the 
most  primitive  constructions  of  this  kind  were  half-faced,  or,  as  they  were  sometimes  called, 
"  cat-faced  "  sheds  or  •'  wikeups,  the  Indian  term  for  house  or  tent.  It  is  true,  a  claim  cabin 
was  a  little  more  in  the  shape  of  a  human  habitation,  made,  as  it  was,  of  round  logs,  light 
enough  for  two  or  three  men  to  lay  up,  about  fourteen  feet  square — perhaps  a  little  larger  or 
smaller — roofed  with  bark  or  clapboards,  and  sometimes  with  the  sods  of  the  prairie ;  and  floored 
with  puncheons  (logs  split  once  in  two,  and  the  flat  side  laid  up)  or  with  earth.  For  a  fire-place, 
a  wall  of  stone  and  earth — frequently  the  latter  only,  when  stone  was  not  convenient — was  made 
in  the  best  practicable  shape  for  the  purpose,  in  an  opening  in  one  end  of  the  building,  extending  out* 
ward,  and  planked  on  the  outside  by  bolts  of  wood  notched  together  to  stay  it.  Frequently,  a  fire-place 
of  this  kind  was  made  so  capacious  as  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  house.  In  cold 
weather,  when  a  great  deal  of  fuel  was  needed  to  keep  the  atmosphere  above  freezing-point — for 
this  wide  mouthed  fire-place  was  a  huge  ventilator — large  logs  were  piled  into  this  yawning 
space.  To  protect  the  crumbling  back  wall  against  the  effects  of  fire,  two  back  logs  were  placed 
against  it,  one  upon  the  other.  Sometimes  these  back  logs  were  so  large  that  they  could  not  be 
got  in  in  any  other  way  than  to  hitch  a  horse  to  them,  drive  him  in  at  one  door,  unfasten  the  log 
before  the  fire-place,  from  whence  it  was  put  in  proper  position,  and  then  drive  him  out  at  the 
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other  door.  For  a  chimney,  any  contrivance  that  would  conduct  the  smoke  up  the  chimney 
would  do.  Some  were  made  of  sods,  plastered  upon  the  inside  with  clay ;  others — the  more 
common,  perhaps — were  of  the  kind  we  occasionally  see  in  use  now,  clay  and  sticks,  or  "  cat  in 
clay,'*  as  they  were  sometimes  called.  Imagine,  of  a  winter's  night,  when  the  storm  was  hav- 
ing its  own  wild  way  over  this  almost  uninhabited  land,  and  when  the  wind  was  roaring  like  a 
cataract  of  cold  over  the  broad  wilderness,  and  the  settler  had  to  do  his  best  to  keep  warm,  what 
a  royal  fire  this  double-back-log  and  well-filled  fire-place  would  hold !  It  must  have  been  a  cozy 
place  to  smoke,  provided  the  settler  had  any  tobacco ;  or  for  the  wife  to  sit  knitting  before,  prO' 
yided  she  had  any  needles  and  yarn.  At  any  rate,  it  must  have  given  something  of  cheer  to 
the  conversation,  which,  very  likely,  was  upon  the  home  and  friends  they  had  left  behind  when 
they  started  out  on  this  bold  venture  of  seeking  fortunes  in  a  new  land. 

For  doors  and  windows,  the  most  simple  contrivances  that  would  serve  the  purposes  were 
brought  into  requisition.  The  door  was  not  always  immediately  provided  with  a  shutter,  and  a 
blanket  often  did  duty  in  guarding  the  entrance.  But  as  soon  as  convenient  some  boards  were 
split  and  put  together,  hung  upon  wooden  hinges,  and  held  shut  by  a  wooden  pin  inserted  in  an 
auger-hole.  As  a  substitute  for  window-glass,  greased  paper  pasted  over  sticks  crossed  in  the 
shape  of  sash  was  sometimes  used.  This  admitted  the  light  and  excluded  the  air,  but,  of  course, 
lacked  transparency. 

In  regard  to  the  furniture  of  such  a  cabin,  of  course  it  varied  in  proportion  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  occupants,  unless  it  was  where  settlers  brought  with  them  their  old  household  supply, 
which,  owing  to  the  distance  most  of  them  had  come,  was  very  seldom.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
improvise  tables  and  chairs ;  the  former  could  be  made  of  split  logs — and  there  were  instances 
where  the  door  would  be  taken  from  its  hinges  and  used  at  meals,  after  which  it  would  be  rehung 
— and  the  latter  were  designed  after  the  three-legged  stool  pattern,  or  benches  served  their  pur- 
pose. A  bedstead  was  a  very  important  item  in  the  domestic  comfort  of  the  family,  and  this  was 
the  fashion  of  improvising  them  :  A  forked  stake  was  driven  into  the  ground  diagonally  from  the 
comer  of  the  room,  and  at  a  proper  distance,  upon  which  poles  reaching  from  each  were  laid. 
The  wall  ends  of  the  pole  either  rested  in  the  openings  between  the  logs  or  were  driven  into 
auger-holes.  Barks  or  boards  were  used  as  a  substitute  for  cords.  Upon  this  the  tidy  housewife 
spread  her  straw  tick,  and  if  she  had  a  home-made  feather  bed  she  piled  it  up  into  a  luxurious 
mound  and  covered  it  with  her  whitest  drapery.  Some  sheets  hung  behind  it  for  tapestry  added 
to  the  coziness  of  the  resting-place.  This  was  generally  called  a  '*  prairie  bedstead,"  and, 
by  some,  the  "prairie  rascal."  In  design,  it  is  surely  quite  equal  to  the  famous  Eastlake 
models,  being  about  as  primitive  and  severe,  in  an  artistic  sense,  as  one  could  wish. 

The  house  thus  far  along  was  left  to  the  deft  devices  of  the  wife  to  complete  its  comforts,  and 
the  father  of  the  family  was  free  to  superintend  out-of-door  affairs.  If  it  was  in  season,  his  first 
important  duty  was  to  prepare  some  ground  for  planting,  and  to  plant  what  he  could.  This  was 
generally  done  in  the  edge  of  the  timber,  where  most  of  the  very  earliest  settlers  located.  Here  the 
8od  was  easily  broken,  not  requiring  the  heavy  teams  and  plows  needed  to  break  the  prairie  sod. 
Moreover,  the  nearness  of  timber  offered  greater  conveniences  for  fuel  and  building.  And  still 
another  reason  for  this  was,  that  the  groves  afforded  protection  from  the  terrible  conflagrations 
that  occasionally  swept  across  the  prairies.  Though  they  passed  through  the  patches  of  timber, 
yet  it  was  not  with  the  same  destructive  force  with  which  they  rushed  over  the  prairies.  Yet, 
from  these  fires  much  of  the  young  timber  was  killed  from  time  to  time,  and  the  forest  kept  thin 
and  shrubless. 

The  first  year's  farming  consisted  mainly  of  a  "truck  patch  "  planted  in  corn,  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, etc.  Generally,  the  first  year's  crop  fell  far  short  of  supplying  even  the  most  rigid 
economy  of  food.  Many  of  the  settlers  brought  with  them  small  stores  of  such  things  as  seemed 
indispensable  to  frugal  living,  such  as  flour,  bacon,  coffee  and  tea.  But  these  supplies  were  not 
inexhaustible,  and  once  used  were  not  easily  replaced.  A  long  winter  must  come  and  go 
before  another  crop  could  be  raised.  If  game  was  plentiful,  it  helped  to  eke  out  their  limited 
supplies. 
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But  even  when  corn  was  plentiful,  the  preparation  of  it  was  the  next  difficulty  in  the  way. 
The  mills  for  grinding  it  were  at  such  long  distances  that  every  other  device  was  resorted  to  for 
reducing  it  to  meal.  Some  grated  it  on  an  implement  made  by  punching  small  holes  through  a 
piece  of  tin  or  sheet-iron,  and  fastening  it  upon  a  board  in  concave  shape,  with  the  rough  side 
out.  Upon  this  the  ear  was  rubbed  to  produce  the  meal.  But  grating  could  not  be  done  when 
the  corn  became  so  dry  as  to  shell  off  when  rubbed.  Some  used  a  coffee-mill  for  grinding  it ;  and 
a  very  common  substitute  for  bread  was  hominy,  a  palatable  and  wholesome  diet,  made  by  boiling 
corn  in  a  weak  lye  till  the  hull  or  bran  peeled  off,  after  which  it  was  well  washed  to  cleanse  it  of 
the  lye.  It  was  then  boiled  again  to  soften  it,  when  it  was  ready  for  use,  as  occasion  required, 
by  frying  and  seasoning  it  to  the  taste.     Another  mode  of  preparing  hominy  was  by  pestling. 

A  mortar  was  made  by  burning  a  bowl-shaped  cavity  in  the  end  of  an  upright  block 
of  wood.  After  thoroughly  cleaning  it  of  the  charcoal  the  corn  could  be  put  in,  hot  water  turned 
upon  it,  when  it  was  subjected  to  a  severe  pestling  by  a  club  of  sufficient  length  and  thickness, 
in  the  large  end  of  which  was  inserted  an  iron  wedge,  banded  to  keep  it  there.  The  hot  water 
would  soften  the  corn  and  loosen  the  hull,  while  the  pestle  would  crush  it. 

When  breadstuffs  were  needed,  they  had  to  be  obtained  from  long  distances.  Owing  to  the 
lack  of  proper  means  for  threshing  and  cleaning  wheat,  it  was  more  or  less  mixed  with  foreign 
substances,  such  as  smut,  dirt  and  oats.  And  as  the  time  may  come  when  the  settlers*  method 
of  threshing  and  clearing  may  be  forgotten,  it  may  be  well  to  preserve  a  brief  account  of  them 
here.  The  plan  was  to  clean  off  a  space  of  ground  of  sufficient  size,  and  if  the  earth  was  dry, 
to  dampen  it,  and  beat  it  so  as  to  render  it  somewhat  compact.  Then  the  sheaves  were  unbound 
and  spread  in  a  circle,  so  that  the  heads  would  be  uppermost,  leaving  room  in  the  center  for  the 
person  whose  business  it  was  to  stir  and  turn  the  straw  in  the  process  of  threshing.  Then,  as 
many  horses  or  oxen  were  brought  as  could  conveniently  swing  round  the  circle,  and  these  were 
kept  moving  until  the  wheat  was  well  trodden  out.  After  several  "floorings**  or  layers  were 
threshed,  the  straw  was  carefully  raked  off,  and  the  wheat  shoveled  into  a  heap  to  be  cleaned. 
This  cleaning  was  sometimes  done  by  waving  a  sheet  up  and  down  to  fan  out  the  chaff  as  the 
grain  was  dropped  before  it ;  but  this  trouble  was  frequently  obviated  when  the  strong  winds  of 
autumn  were  all  that  was  needed  to  blow  out  the  chaff  from  the  grain. 

This  mode  of  preparing  the  grain  for  flouring  was  so  imperfect  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  a  considerable  amount  of  black  soil  got  mixed  with  it,  and  unavoidably  got  into  the 
bread.  This,  with  the  addition  of  smut,  often  rendered  it  so  dark  as  to  have  less  the  appearance 
of  bread  than  mud ;  yet  upon  such  diet  the  people  were  compelled  to  subsist  for  want  of  a 
better. 

Not  the  least  amon^  the  pioneers'  tribulations,  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  settlement, 
was  the  going  to  mill.  The  slow  mode  of  travel  by  ox-teams  was  made  still  slower  by  the  almost 
total  absence  of  roads  and  bridges,  while  such  a  thing  as  a  ferry  was  hardly  even  dreamed  of. 
The  distance  to  be  traversed  was  often  as  far  as  sixty  or  ninety  miles.  In  dry  weather,  common 
sloughs  and  creeks  offered  little  impediment  to  the  teamsters  ;  but  during  floods  and  the  break- 
ing-up  of  winter,  they  proved  exceedingly  troublesome  and  dangerous.  To  get  stuck  in  a  slough, 
and  thus  be  delayed  for  many  hours,  was  no  uncommon  occurrence,  and  that,  too,  when  time  wa^i 
an  item  of  grave  import  to  the  comfort  and  sometimes  even  to  the  lives  of  the  settlers'  families. 
Often  a  swollen  stream  would  blockade  the  way,  seeming  to  threaten  destruction  to  whoever 
should  attempt  to  ford  it. 

With  regard  to  roads,  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  worthy  of  the  name.  Indian  trails 
were  common,  but  they  were  unfit  to  travel  on  with  vehicles.  They  are  described  as  mere  paths 
about  two  feet  wide — all  that  was  required  to  accommodate  the  single-file  manner  of  Indian  trav- 
eling. 

An  interesting  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  the  routes  now  pursued  by  many  of  our  pub- 
lic highways  is  given  in  a  speech  by  Thomas  Benton  many  years  ago.  He  says  the  buffaloes 
were  the  first  road  engineers,  and  the  paths  trodden  by  them  were,  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
followed  by  the  Indians,  and  lastly  by  the  whites,  with  such  improvements  and  changes  as  were 
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found  necessary  for  civilized  Ixodes  of  travel.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  buffaloes 
would  instinctively  choose  the  most  practicable  routes^and  fords  in  their  migrations  from  one  past- 
ure to  another.  Then,  the  Indians  following,  possessed  of  about  the  same  instinct  as  the  buffa- 
loes, strove  to  make  no  improvements,  and  were  finally  driven  from  the  track  by  those  who 
would. 

When  the  early  settlers  were  compelled  to  make  these  long  and  difScult  trips  to  mill,  if  the 
country  was  prairie  over  which  they  passed,  they  found  it  comparatively  easy  to  do  in  summer, 
when  grass  was  plentiful.  By  traveling  until  night,  and  then  camping  out  to  feed  the  teams, 
they  got  along  without  much  diflScultj.  But  in  winter  such  a  journey  was  attended  with  no 
little  danger.  The  utmost  economy  of  time  was,  of  course,  necessary.  When  the  goal  was 
reached,  after  a  week  or  more  of  toilsome  travel,  with  many  exposures  and  risks,  and  the  poor 
man  was  impatient  to  immediately  return  with  the  desired  staff  of  life,  he  was  often  shocked 
and  disheartened  with  the  information  that  his  turn  would  come  in  a  week.  Then  he  must  look 
about  for  some  means  to  pay  expenses,  and  he  was  lucky  who  could  find  some  employment  by 
the  day  or  job.  Then,  when  his  turn  came,  he  had  to  be  on  hand  to  bolt  his  own  flour,  as,  in 
those  days,  the  bolting  machine  was  not  an  attached  part  of  the  other  mill  machinery.  This 
done,  the  anxious  soul  was  ready  to  endure  the  trials  of  a  return  trip,  his  heart  more  or  less 
concerned  about  the  affairs  of  home. 

These  milling  trips  often  occupied  from  three  weeks  to  more  than  a  month  each,  and  were 
attended  with  an  expense,  in  one  way  or  another,  that  rendered  the  cost  of  breadstuffs  extremely 
high.  If* made  in  the  winter,  when  more  or  less  grain-feed  was  required  for  the  team,  the  load 
would  be  found  to  be  so  considerably  reduced  on  reaching  home,  that  the  cost  of  what  Was  left, 
adding  other  expenses,  would  make  their  grain  reach  the  high  cost  figure  of  from  $3  to  $5  per 
bushel.  And  these  trips  could  not  always  be  made  at  the  most  favorable  season  for  traveling. 
In  spring  and  summer,  so  much  time  could  hardly  be  spared  from  other  essential  labor; 
yet,  for  a  large  family,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  avoid  making  three  or  four  trips  during  the 
year.  < 

Among  other  things  calculated  to  annoy  and  distress  the  pioneer,  was  the  prevalence  of 
wild  beasts  of  prey,  the  most  numerous  and  troublesome  of  which  was  the  wolf  While  it  was 
true,  in  a  figurative  sense,  that  it  required  the  utmost  care  and  exertion  to  '^  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door,"  it  was  almost  as  true  in  a  literal  sense. 

Ther^  were  two  species  of  these  animals — the  large,  black,  timber-wolf,  and  the  smaller 
gray  wolf,  that  usually  inhabited  the  prairie.  At  first,  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  a  settler  to 
keep  small  stock  of  any  kind  that  would  serve  as  a  prey  to  these  ravenous  beasts.  Sheep  were 
not  deemed  safe  property  until  years  after,  when  their  enemies  were  supposed  to  be  nearly  exter- 
minated. Large  numbers  of  wolves  were  destroyed  during  the  early  years  of  settlement — as 
many  as  fifty  in  a  day  in  a  regular  wolf-hunt.  When  they  were  hungry,  which  was  not  uncom- 
mon, particularly  during  the  winter,  they  were  too  indiscreet  for  their  own  safety,  and  would  often 
approach  within  easy  shot  of  the  settlers'  dwellings.  At  certain  seasons,  their  wild,  plaintive 
yelp  or  bark  could  be  heard  in  all  directions,  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  creating  intense  excite- 
ment among  the  dogs,  whose  howling  would  add  to  the  dismal  melody. 

It  has  been  found,  by  experiment,  that  but  one  of  the  canine  species — the  hound — has  both 
the  fleetness  and  courage  to  cope  with  his  savage  cousin,  the  wolf.  Attempts  were  often  made 
to  capture  him  with  the  common  cur,  but  this  animal,  as  a  rule,  proved  himself  wholly  unrelia- 
ble for  such  a  service.  So  long  as  the  wolf  would  run,  the  cur  would  follow ;  but  the  wolf, 
being  apparently  acquainted  with  the  character  of  his  pursuer,  would  either  turn  and  place  him- 
self in  a  combative  attitude,  or  else  act  upon  the  principle  that  "discretion  is  the  betcer  part  of 
valor,"  and  throw  himself  upon  his  back,  in  token  of  surrender.  This  strategic  performance 
would  make  instant  peace  between  these  two  scions  of  the  same  house ;  and,  not  infrequently, 
dogs  and  wolves  have  been  seen  playing  together  like  puppies.  But  the  hound  was  never  known 
to  recognize  a  flag  of  truce ;  his  baying  seemed  to  signify  *'  no  quarter,*'  or,  at  least,  so  the  ter- 
rified wolf  understood  it. 
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Smaller  animals,  such  as  panthers,  lynxes,  wildcats,  catamounts  and  polecats,  were  also 
suflSciently  numerous  to  be  troublesome.  And  an  exceeding  source  of  annoyance  was  the 
swarms  of  mosquitoes  which  aggravated  the  trials  of  the  settler  in  the  most  exasperating  degree. 
Persons  have  been  driven  from  the  labors  of  the  field  by  their  unmerciful  assaults. 

The  trials  of  the  pioneer  were  innumerable,  and  the  cases  of  actual  suffering  might  fill  a 
volume  of  no  ordinary  size.  Timid  women  became  brave  through  combats  with  real  dangers, 
and  patient  mothers  grew  sick  at  heart  with  the  sight  of  beloved  children  failing  in  health  from 
lack  of  commonest  necessaries  of  life.  The  struggle  was  not  for  ease  or  luxury,  but  was  a  con- 
stant one  for  the  sustaining  means  of  life  itself. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

In  1871,  Hon.  Charles  E.  Dyer  delivered  an  address  before  the  Old  Settler's  Society,  at 
their  re-union  in  Burlington,  and  from  that  able  paper  many  of  the  statements  are  here  (moted. 
Facts  admit  of  no  variation,  and,  since  the  field  has  been  so  thoroughly  gleaned  by  the  Judge, 
nothing  remains  for  us  to  do  but  to  gather  together  the  items  collected  by  him,  and  the  items 
collected  by  the  compilers  of  this  work. 

Continuing  this  story  of  settlement  from  1835,  the  following  record  is  preserved,  aside  from 
the  more  detailed  history  of  the  towns  and  villages,  which  appear  in  their  proper  place. 

Among  the  settlers  in  Caledonia,  who  came  in  the  latter  part  of  1885  and  first  part  of 
1836,  were  Simon  Butler,  Isaac  Butler,  Thomas  Butler,  Joseph  Adams,  Ezra  Beardslty  and  Ira 
Burlbut. 

Eldad  Smith  built  his  house  by  rolling  up  logs  and  putting  on  a  roof  made  of  shingles  about 
the  size  of  staves,  split  out  of  white  oak  logs.  He  and  his  family  did  not  suffer  for  want  of 
provisions  in  their  new  home.  He  had,  in  the  fall  of  1835,  bought  two  barrels  of  flour  at  Chi- 
cago, and  enough  other  supplies  to  last  them  through  the  winter.  In  January  or  February, 
1836,  James  Kinzie  brought  in  a  drove  of  hogs  called  *^  prairie  racers,''  and  the  settlers  supplied 
themselves  with  pork.  Prairie  wolves  and  Pottawotomie  Indians  were  equally  abundant.  Dur- 
ing the  winter,  there  were  three  encampments  of  Indians  uncomfortably  near  Mr.  Smith's  house. 
In  1837  or  1838,  the  Indians  were  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Mr.  Smith  says  that  in 
those  days  they  had  neither  rats,  beggars  nor  thieves ! 

In  1836,  William  Sears,  Luther  R.  Sears,  James  Bussey,  Joel  Horner,  Emanuel  Horner, 
Daniel  Wooster  and  his  sons,  and  Alexander  Logan  and  Thomas  Spencer  made  their  settlements. 

Daniel  Wooster  and  his  son  Adney,  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1836,  started  from  the  town 
of  Derby,  Conn.,  with  his  team  for  the  West,  in  search  of  a  location  where  he  could  settle 
and  make  a  home  for  himself  and  family.  Traveling  through  the  States  of  New  York,  Michigan, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  he  reached  Wisconsin  in  the  month  of  March  of  the  same  year,  and  located 
in  the  town  of  Caledonia.  The  spring  following,  Mr.  Daniel  Wooster's  son,  Julius  Wooster, 
with  the  family  came  to  Caledonia  by  way  of  Buffalo,  around  the  lakes.  Mr.  Wooster  remained 
on  the  farm  where  he  first  located,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  about  1868.  John  Wheeler 
and  Joseph  Cannon  were  also  among  the  early  settlers.     Esek  Sears  came  in  1838. 

Rev.  Cyrus  Nichols  settled  in  Caledonia  in  the  fall  of  1836.  He  bought  a  claim  and  built 
a  log  house.  He  was  a  missionary,  and  traversed  the  country  preaching  to  settlers.  He  says 
that,  although  the  settlers  had  but  one  apartment  in  their  houses,  there  was  always  room  for  all 
who  came.  He  had  previously  lived  in  Missouri,  and  there  had  but  one  room  in  his  house,  and 
that  the  kitchen.  On  coming  to  Wisconsin,  he  resolved  he  would  have  a  parlor.  He  kept  his 
resolution,  and  had  a  parlor,  and  lived  in  it;  but  that  was  the  only  room  in  the  house! 

Daniel  B.  Rork  settled  in  Caledonia,  in  June,  1837.  He  bought  the  claim  of  Jambeau, 
who  asked  him  ?2,000  for  it,  but  finally  sold  it  for  $525.  It  was  fenced  in  1834,  and  was  prob- 
ably the  first  claim  fenced  east  of  Rock  River.  Mr.  Rork  came  to  the  county  in  1835,  and  in 
that  year  made  a  claim  at  Burlington.  Other  panics  jumped  it,  but  he  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing it,  and  afterward  sold  it  to  Silas  Peck  for  $200.  Mr.  Rork  knew  all  the  settlers  east  of 
Rock  River,  and  assisted  in  the  erection  of  the  first  frame  house  built  in  Milwaukee. 
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On  the  20th  of  June,  1836,  Seneca  Raymond,  son  of  Elisha  Raymond,  Sr.,  landed  at 
Racine.  He  came  on  a  vessel  from  Oswego,  with  his  own  and  his  father's  family,  and  at  once 
joined  his  father  in  the  present  town  of  Raymond. 

Nelson  Bentley  also  arrived  and  settled  in  Raymond  in  June,  1836.  He  drove  a  double- 
team  and  wagon  all  the  way  from  Manlius,  N.  Y.  He  and  Seneca  Raymond  left  Manlius  on 
the  same  day,  and  both  arrived  at  Racine  on  the  same  day,  one  coming  by  water  from  Oswego,, 
and  the  other  by  his  own  conveyance,  each  making  the  journey  in  precisely  six  weeks. 

In  the  summer  of  1836  Mr.  Raymond,  Sr.,  built  a  capacious  two-story  log  house  on  hi» 
claim.  A  stone  chimney  was  built  in  the  house  from  tlie  ground  floor,  and  it  gives  one  a  happy 
feeling  to  know  of  such  comfort  in  a  wilderness,  as  was  afforded  in  that  house  by  the  great  old- 
fashioned  fire-place  with  which  it  was  provided. 

Timothy  Sands,  Orson  Bump,  Reuben  Rogers,  John  Rogers,  Joseph  Drake  and  John 
Brewer  settled  in  Raymond  in  1836;  Caleb  J.  True,  Niles  Bentley,  William  0.  Mills,  John 
Jones  and  Zachariah  Sands  in  1837 ;  Walter  Shumway  and  Leonard  Upham  in  1838,  and 
Thomas  E.  Parmalee  and  Daniel  McPherson  in  1839. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1838,  Mr.  Loring  Weber  came  into  Raymond.  He  and  his  family 
remained  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Raymond  six  weeks  after  their  arrival.  Mr.  Weber  made  his 
claim  in  May,  1838,  and  continued  to  occupy  it  as  his  homestead  for  many  years.  He  built  the 
first  frame  house  in  the  town  with  oak  lumber  which  he  procured  at  the  Rapids. 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  were  Philetus  Crandall,  who  settle^!  in  1840,  and  Christian, 
Frederick  and  William  Schwartz,  who  settled  in  1837. 

Reynolds  Scofield,  George  Scofield,  Charles  Scofield  and  Dr.  John  E.  Scofield  also  settled 
in  Raymond  in  1837.     Dr.  John  E.  Scofield  was  the  first  physician  who  located  in  the  town. 

In  September,  1839,  James  T.  Elliot  settled  in  Raymond,  Peter  Reynolds  in  1838,  and 
William  Elliot  in  1840. 

Like  the  early  settlers  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  those  of  Raymond  were  subjected  to 
dangers  and  inconveniences.  They  had  to  grind  corn  in  their  pepper-mills  for  their  bread,  and 
suckers,  rice  and  codfish  were  staple  commodities.  Some,  however,  brought  supplies  with  them 
to  meet  emergencies.  Seneca  Raymond  brought  twenty  bushels  of  potatoes  with  him,  planted 
them  on  the  4th  of  July,  1836,  and  had  a  good  crop  of  150  bushels.  At  one  time,  also,  Mr. 
Weber  and  Elisha  Raymond,  Sr.,  went  south  and  brought  into  the  settlement  thirty  head  of 
cattle  and  fifteen  hogs.  In  1841,  Mr.  Raymond  raised  3,000  bushels  of  grain  on  100  acres  of 
land. 

The  Indians  were  troublesome.  The  Raymond  settlement  was  not  far  distant  from  Jambeau's 
trading-post,  and  the  Indians,  with  their  thieving  propensities  and  meddlesome  dispositions, 
annoyed  the  settlers. 

On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Alvin  Raymond  fell  asleep  in  the  field  where  he  had  been  cutting 
grass.  He  had  his  rifle  by  his  side,  and  was  suddenly  awakened.  Thirteen  ponies  with  "two  or 
three  Indians  astride  of  each  pony  was  the  sight  which  met  his  eyes  as  he  awoke.  He  grasped 
his  rifle,  and,  upon  their  inquiring  if  he  had  a  squaw  and  a  wigwam,  they  all  went  directly  to 
Mr.  Elisha  Raymond's  house.  Charles  Raymond,  son  of  Alvin  Raymond,  at  the  age  of  three 
years  could  speak  the  Indian  language. 

The  first  religious  society  in  Raymond  was  the  Congregationalist.  Mr.  Loring  Weber 
assisted  in  building  the  first  meeting- house. 

The  first  marriage  in  Raymond  was  that  of  Miss  Eliza  Raymond  to  Willard  Flint,  which 
was  celebrated  on  the  27th  day  of  May,  1838. 

The  town  of  Raymond  was  first  called  ''  Black  Hawk,"  by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1840, 
but  at  the  same  session  an  act  was  subsequently  passed  re-organizing  the  town  and  giving  it  the 
name  of  Raymond,  for  the  pioneer  who  had  so  sturdily  established  and  maintained  his  settlement 
in  the  town. 

Joseph  Call  was  the  first  settler  in  Yorkville.  He  located  at  what  is  now  known  as  Ives 
Grove,  in  the  summer  of  1835.     He  built  a  log  house  which  he  afterward  kept  as  a  tavern. 
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In  the  fall  of  1835,  Nelson  A.  Walker  bought  a  quarter-section  claim  from  Call,  at  the 
Grove,  immediately  went  upon  it  and  worked  it  from  March,  1836,  until  the  fall  of  that  year, 
when  his  family  joined  him.  Mr.  Walker  says  that  when  h^  bought  his  claim,  the  only  white 
woman  in  Yorkville  was  Mrs.  Betsey  Call,  and  there  was  no  house  between  the  Grove  and 
Rochester.  He  found  at  the  Grove,  in  addition  to  Call,  Samuel  Kerr,  Daniel  Whitmore  and 
Samuel  Daniels,  who  each  had  a  claim,  but  lived  together. 

Mr.  Walker  lived  on  his  claim  until  1838,  when  he  removed  to  Mount  Pleasant,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  when  Mr.  W.  came  into  the  country,  he  walked 
from  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Wisconsin. 

George  Nichols  and  Charles  Nobles  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  town,  coming  in 
in  1836.  Early  in  1837  or  late  in  1836,  Marshall  M.  Strong  and  Stephen  N.  Ives  purchased 
Joseph  Call's  claim,  upon  which  his  tavern  was  situated,  and,  in  May,  1837,  sold  it  to  Roland 
Ives,  who  then  located  upon  it,  his  family  arriving  in  May,  1838.  The  grove  has  ever  since  been 
known  as  "  Ives  Grove."     John  Nobles  settled  at  the  same  place  in  the  spring  of  1837. 

In  1837,  L.  S.  Blake  made  a  claim  of  160  acres  in  another  part  of  Yorkville,  and  sold  it 
to  Cornelius  Brezee,  who  settled  on  it  with  his  family  in  June,  1837,  and  there  lived  until  his 
death. 

Charles  C.  Wait  and  Alexander  Giray,  accompained  by  George  Nichols  came  to  Yorkville, 
in  1837.  Mr.  Wait  and  Mr.  Nichols  had  made  their  claims  in  November,  1836,  and  located 
with  their  families  in  March.  1837.  Mr.  Wait,  in  1835,  came  from  Vermont,  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  via 
the  Champlain  and  Troy  canal,  thence  to  Buffalo  by  canal,  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit  on  the  steamer 
North  America,  fronr  Detroit  to  Niles,  Mich.,  traveling  upon  foot,  from  Niles  to  St.  Joseph,  and 
thence  across  the  lake  on  a  vessel  to  Chicago ;  thus,  in  his  own  experience,  realizing  the  difficul- 
ties and  vicissitudes  of  a  journey  to  the  remote  West  in  that  early  time. 

Reuben  Wait,  father  of  Charles  C.  Wait,  settled  in  Yorkville  on  the  8th  of  April,  1838. 
The  first  school  in  the  town  was  taught  in  Reuben  Wait's  house,  in  the  winter  of  1839  and  1840, 
by  Levantia  Barnum.  There  were  eight  scholars  in  attendance,  and  the  teacher  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Wait,  at  his  personal  expense. 

Among  the  early  settlers  should  also  be  named  Edward  Buchan,  Robert  Bell  and  Col.  F. 
F.  Lincoln,  who  came  in  1837.  He  made  his  claim  in  June,  1836,  then  went  away,  and  returned 
in  September,  1837.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  remembered  to  have  traveled  through  the  settlements  in 
the  early  days,  threshing  with  a  flail. 

Mr.  Collar  and  the  Northways  came  in  1836,  and  were  among  the  earliest  settlers. 

Abram  Gilmore,  in  September,  1840,  also  settled  in  Yorkville,  where  he  has  ever  since 
resided. 

In  1838,  Arba  B.  Terrell  located  at  Ives  Grove.     He  was  a  carpenter  by   trade,  and  a 

freat  mimic,  when  amusement  among  the  settlers  was  desired.  He  built  Elisha  Raymond's 
rst  barn  in  Raymond. 

In  September,  1838,  Owen  Campbell  bought  the  claim  of  Nelson  A.  Walker,  paid  $1,000 
for  it,  and  purchased  the  land  at  the  land-sales.  He  came  out  first  with  Roland  Ives,  in  1837, 
and  in  the  subsequent  year  settled  on  his  claim  as  the  future  home  of  himself,  his  wife  and  ten 
children,  who  were  thus  early  in  years  introduced  to  the  hardy  experience  of  pioneer  life. 
Forty  acres  of  his  claim  was  improved  land. 

The  settlers  in  this  locality  were  particularly  exposed  to  prairie  fires.  The  grove  standing 
like  an  island  in  the  prairie,  all  around  it  the  fires  were  accustomed  to  sweep,  by  night  and  by 
day,  exposing  property  and  sometimes  life  to  danger. 

Dr.  Homer  Campbell,  a  son  of  Owen  Campbell,  states  that,  although  exposed  to  some 
privations. and  dangers,  the  settlers  were  contented  and  happy.  For  meat  they  depended 
chiefly  upon  game,  in  the  summer  season,  which  was  everywhere  abundant.  They  ate  their 
meals  from  pewter  plates,  and  submitted  cheerfully  to  the  inconveniences  of  their  situation. 

Religious  services  on  Sunday  were  held  at  the  houses  of  the  settlers,  when  a  passing 
missionary  came,  or  opportunity  was  otherwise  aflbrded. 
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Mr.  Campbell  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  his  town  seven  years,  and  was  familiarly 
known  as  Esquire  Campbell  far  beyond  his  neighborhood. 

Ebenezer  Heald  settled  at  Ives  Grove  in  June,  1837.  He  occupied  the  claim  of  Samuel 
Daniels  until  May,  1838,  when  he  made  a  claim  in  Dover,  where  he  built  a  log  house,  which 
was  burned.  This  misfortune  pushed  him  further  west,  and  he  made  a  claim  and  permanently 
settled  in  Burlington,  where,  in  1840,  his  daughter,  subsequently  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Wilson, 
of  Racine,  taught  school. 

The  first  white  child  born  in  Yorkville  was  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  George,  daughter  of  Nelson 
A.  Walker,  born  May  13,  1838. 

Capt.  John  T.  Trowbridge  settled  in  Dover  in  1836,  made  his  claim,  which  was  long  a  land- 
mark in  the  county,  and  was  the  first  settler.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Trowbridge,  who  lived  to  a 
ripe  old  age,  and  his  two  sons,  Stewart  and  Henry,  came  with  him.  He  had  been  a  sea-captain 
for  twenty-five  years,  had  gone  on  whaling  voyages,  and  been  a  prisoner  at  Calcutta  and  Dart- 
moor, and  after  buffeting  the  storms  of  ocean  from  early  manhood,  he  sought  a  quiet  refuge  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  West.  His  two-story  log-house  was  a  point  in  the  traveler's  journey,  and 
pioneers  can  scarcely  remember  the  time  in  boyhood  when  "  Capt.  Trowbridge's  place  "  was  not 
a  familiar  expression. 

He  was  the  first  Postmaster  in  the  town.  He  gave  to  his  town  the  name  of  Brighton,  from 
the  place  whence  he  had  come ;  but  in  the  re-organization  of  towns,  it  received  the  name  of  Dover. 

He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  distinguished  himself  in  his  oflBce  as  employing  it  to 
promote  peace  rather  than  litigation.  I  believe  that  he  also  represented  his  district  in  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature. 

The  second  settler  in  Dover  was  Mr.  Samuel  Ormiston,  who  came  in  August,  1836.  The 
first  child  bom  in  the  town  was  Mr.  Ormiston's  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  was  born  on  the  12th 
of  November,  1838. 

J.  Sellers  accompanied  Mr.  Ormiston  in  his  settlement  in  Dover,  and  settled  on  a  claim 
which  is  now  the  farm  of  Mr.  Walter  Bryce. 

An  incident  in  the  experience  of  Mr.  Sellers  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  started,  one  morn- 
ing, to  go  to  Pike  Grove,  and,  on  his  journey,  called  at  the  house  of  George  Nichols,  in  York- 
ville. He  tarried  a  few  moments,  and,  bidding  his  friend  *'  good-morning,"  set  out  on  his  travels. 
He  journeyed  to  the  end  of  the  day,  and  at  evening,  found  himself  again  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Nichols ;  nor  could  he  be  made  to  believe  that  he  had  not  arrived  at  Pike  Grove  until  he  was 
introduced  to  the  hospitalities  of  Mr.  Nichols'  cabin,  and  was  told  that  on  a  prairie  without  roads, 
guiding-posts  or  human  habitations,  a  bewildered  traveler  sometimes  made  a  circuitous  journey, 
arriving  at  the  precise  place  from  which  he  departed. 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  were  George  and  Robert  McKey,  James  Ballock,  James 
Graham,  William  Cruikshank,  Aaron  Putnam  and  Joseph  Scott,  all  of  whom  made  their  settle- 
ments in  1839.     Samuel  Stenhouse  located  in  the  town  in  1840. 

In  the  fall  of  1838,  John  Duffus,  Archibald  Brown  and  Peter  Manny  made  adjoining 
claims.     In  the  same  year,  Robert  Beatty  and  Thomas  Green  also  made  claims  in  Dover. 

Mr.  Duffus  built  a  shanty  on  his  claim,  10x12.  In  March,  1839,  his  daughter,  afterward 
the  wife  of  Nicholas  D.  Fratt,  and  his  son  joined  him.  Mr.  Duffus,  his  son  and  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Manny  lived  together  ii^  Mr.  Duffus'  cabin,  and  Mrs.  Fratt  kept  house  for  them.  She 
describes  the  shanty  in  which  they  lived  as  without  a  floor,  and  with  a  roof  of  boards  that  was 
slight  protection  against  the  storms.  It  was  like  the  house  that  was  builded  upon  the  sand  ;  for, 
one  day  when  she  was  making  bread  and  had  placed  it  in  the  kettle  over  the  fire  in  the  corner 
for  baking,  a  thunder-storm  came  up,  and  at  the  first  flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  clap  of 
thnnder  and  a  gust  of  wind,  the  roof  of  her  father's  cabin  was  swept  away,  ''  and  the  rain 
descended  and  the  floods  came,"  and  there  was  no  bread  to  be  eaten  in  the  house  that  day  I 

The  first  marriage  celebrated  in  Dover  was  that  of  Peter  Manny  to  Margaret  Duffus. 

The  first  settler  in  the  town  of  Norway  was  Thomas  Droughr,  who  came  from  Lower 
Canada  with  oxen  and  wagon,  and,  in  September,  1838,  made  a  claim  of  160  acres  in  Section 
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No.  12,  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  He  was  accom- 
panied in  his  settlement  by  a  sister,  and  was  afterward  followed  by  other  members  of  the  family, 
and  the  section  of  the  town  where  he  located  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  "  Drought  Settle- 
ment." James  Ash  came  into  Norway  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  and  Alfred  Thompson  and 
ficorge  Drought  in  1839. 

In  the  summer  of  1839,  a  vessel  arrived  at  Milwaukee,  laden  with  a  party  of  sturdy 
emigrants,  about  forty  in  number,  fresh  from  their  homes  among  the  Norway  mountains. 

They  were  destined  for  Illinois,  but  were  prevailed  upon  to  delay  their  journey,  Mr.  George 
Walker,  whom  good  health  had  made  ruddy  and  corpulent,  urging  them  to  settle  in  Wisconsin, 
and  another  person,  from  Illinois,  whose  countenance  fever  and  ague  had  sadly  blighted,  urging 
them  to  carry  out  their  original  intention.  The  healthfulness  of  climate,  as  then  judged  of  by 
the  appearance  of  the  representatives  of  the  two  States,  decided  the  question  with  the  rugged 
Norwegian  pioneers,  and  they  chose  Wisconsin  as  their  future  home.  They  had  listened  with 
wonder  to  descriptions  of  the  great  land  beyond  the  ocean,  the  strong  attachments  that  bind 
dwellers  among  beautiful  mountain  scenes  to  their  native  huts,  had  lost  their  power  of  restraint, 
and  now  with  brave  hearts  and  determined  purpose,  they  were  ready  for  hardship,  adventure 
and  work ! 

A  few  days  after  landing  at  Milwaukee,  they  lost  their  faithful  interpreter,  who  was  acci- 
dentally drowned  in  the  river;  but  furnished  with  guides,  a  party  of  the  emigrants  set  out  upon 
•explorations  and  soon  found  themselves  within  the  vicinity  of  Muskego  Lake.  It  was  a  dry 
season,  and  the  marshes  resembled  prairies  in  their  appearance,  surrounded  by  forests.  Cabins 
soon  sprung  up  on  the  hillsides  around  the  marshes,  but  the  bright  hopes  of  the  settlers  were 
quenched  when  the  spring  floods  came  and  converted  the  promising  prairie-land  into  lakes  and 
morasses.  This  caused  a  removal  of  the  colony  further  south  and  west.  Mr.  Halver  Thompson 
settled  on  the  banks  of  Wind  Lake ;  John  Nelson,  another  of  the  party,  settled  on  an  adjoining 
claim,  which  he  improved  considerably,  and  from  which  he  subsequently  removed  to  Koskenong 
Prairie.     An  American,  of  the  name  Flether  also  located  in  the  vicinity  of  those  settlements. 

In  the  spring  of  1840,  Soren  Backe  and  Johannes  Johansen,  men  of  intelligence  and  means, 
who  had  come  from  Norway,  the  preceding  fall,  and  spent  the  winter  in  Illinois,  visited  this 
region.'  They  were  looking  for  a  place  to  establish  a  colony.  The  cluster  of  beautiful  lakes, 
the  clear  streams  of  living  water  swarming  with  fish,  and  the  forests  abounding  with  game, 
which  they  found  in  the  town  of  Norway,  satisfied  their  desires.  A  cabin  was  built  on  the  bank 
of  one  of  the  lakes;  reports  of  the  country  were  sent  to  their  friends  across  the  sea,  and,  in  the 
fall  of  1840,  Even  Hansen,  known  also  as  Evan  Hansen  lleg,  arrived  with  a  large  company  of 
emigrants,  and  settled  around  the  lakes.  Backe  having  considerable  capital,  which  he  invested 
in  a  large  tract  of  land,  sold  parcels  to  the  poorer  colonists  upon  favorable  terms.  In  a  short 
time,  the  colony  increased  in  numbers,  and  became  the  center  of  Scandinavian  emigration  to  the 
State;  and  Johannes  Johansen,  Soren  Backe  and  Evan  Hansen  were  regarded  the  founders  of 
the  first  permanent  Scandinavian  colony  in  Wisconsin.  Among  the  other  colonists  were:  Sivert 
Ingerbretsen,  Knud  Arslarksen,  Johannes  Evensen,  Ole  Hogensen,  Gurder  Gurtesen,  Niels  H. 
Narum,  John  Larsen,  Hans  Jacobsen,  Peter  Jacobsen  and  Ole  Andersen. 

A  trading-point  was  established  on  Mr.  Heg's  farm.  An  excavation  was  made  in  a  large 
Indian  mound,  and  roofed  over  and  fitted  up  into  commodious  apartments  for  families.  Johannes 
Johansen  received  the  appellation  of  *'  King,*'  and  here  the  colonists  received  their  supplies  and 
mail,  and  the  first  Scandinavian  newspaper  in  the  country  was  published,  called  "  Nord  Lyset,' 
Northern  Light,  and  edited  by  John  D.  Raymei  t.  This  was  also  the  birthplace  of  John  P. 
Jacobsen. 

Evan  Hansen  was  the  father  of  Hans  C.  and  Ole  Heg. 

A  log  church  was  built  at  the  central  point  of  settlement  by  the  colonists,  in  1845.  The 
settlers  were  a  religious  people,  and  of  the  Lutheran  belief.  In  the  church-yard,  where  the  log 
church  was  built,  many  of  the  original  founders  of  the  colony  were  buried,  and  here  rest  the 
remains  of  Hans  C.  Hegg,  a  gallant  soldier,  who  fell  fighting  the  battles  of  his  adopted  country. 
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The  town  of  Norway  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  on  the  11th  of 
February,  1847,  and  the  people  who  gave  to  the  town  its  name,  and  who  have  so  successfully  built 
up  the  colony  originally  projected  by  those  named,  have  distinguished  themselves  as  among  the 
most  prudent,  industrious  and  thrifty  citizens  of  the  county. 

INCIDENTS   AND   FACTS. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  settlement  of  the  Western  country,  there  has  ever  been  a 
class  of  persons  who  have  preceded  the  regular  emigration — men  who  may  properly  be  called 
the  pioneers  of  civilization — who  have  been  so  long  habituated  in  the  freedom  of  a  new  country, 
that  they  cannot  endure  the  usual  and  necessary  restraints  of  society,  and  who  therefore  keep 
changing  their  residence  as  fast  as  emigration  advances,  and  thus  ever  dwell  on  the  borders  of 
civilization.  There  were,  formerly,  a  number  of  such  men  in  this  region.  An  amusing  incident 
ifi  related  to  one  of  these  characters,  who  was  encountered  in  the  unsettled  part  of  the  county. 
A  citizen  of  Racine  was  traveling  on  horse-back  through  the  western  tier  of  townships  and  lost 
his  way.  Soon  after  realizing  his  situation,  the  gentleman  was  rejoiced  to  discover  a  newly 
erected  log  house,  to  which  he  rode  up  and  inquired  of  the  inmate  where  he  was.  The  pioneer, 
a  tall,  lank,  long-bearded,  vacant-looking  fellow,  responded,  ''Why,  you're  in  Wisconsin!'* 
''Yes,"  admitted  the  traveler,  "but  in  what  part  of  Wisconsin?"  "Why,  I  don't  know,  I 
only  kim  yere  last  week.  I  lived  in  Indiany,  but  folks  was  gittin'  so  plenty  thar,  I  just  pulled 
up  stakes  and  squatted  down  whar  thar  wa'n't  no  neighbors." 

The  census  of  1836  showed  that  Racine  County,  as  then  defined,  had  about  1,400  inhab- 
itants. The  census  of  1838  showed  a  population  of  3,553,  an  increase  in  less  than  two  years 
of  about  2,200.  The  sanguine  editor  of  the  Argus  foresaw  a  population  of  18,000  in  two  years 
more,  or  by  1840.     The  county  of  Racine  proper  contained  2,054  in  1838. 

The  post  offices  in  the  county  in  1838,  were  Racine,  Southport,  Mount  Pleasant,  Aurora, 
Pleasant  Prairie,  Rochester,  Foxville. 

A  writer  in  the  Argus  of  June  30,  1838,  gave  a  description  of  the  three  counties  of 
Racine,  Walworth  and  Rock,  and  also  of  the  method  of  surveying  the  Government  lands.  He 
also  said  "Gilbert  Enapp  was  the  first  white  settler  in  this  part  of  the  country.  He  settled  at 
this  place  in  November,  1834.  A  few  people  came  the  following  winter,  and  many  more  the 
next  spring.  The  first  crops  that  were  raised  in  this  county  were  harvested  in  1835.  There 
are  several  farmers  who  now  have  150  acres,  and  more  than  twenty  who  have  100  acres  under 
cultivation.  The  choicest  breeds  of  sheep,  hogs,  horses  and  cattle  have  been  imported  here  from 
the  State  of  New  York  and  other  places.  The  best  seeds  and  kinds  of  grain  have  been  intro- 
duced. Fruit-trees  of  all  kinds  have  been  brought  in  and  transplanted.  The  great  majority 
of  our  settlers  are  from  New  York  and  New  England.  There  are  eight  common  schools  in 
Racine  County  proper." 

In  1838,  the  population  of  the  several  townships  in  Racine  County  was  as  follows:  Racine, 
534;  Southport,  466 ;  Rochester,  378  ;  Mount  Pleasant,  374;  Pleasant  Prairie,  315;  Salem,  171. 

In  1839--40,  the  mails  were  carried  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee  in  a  Concord  wagon  drawn 
by  two  horses,  or  in  a  "  mud  stage."  This  was  the  only  mode  of  traveling  during  the  winter 
months,  while  navigation  was  closed.  Leaving  Chicago  in  favorable  weather,  the  trip  could  be 
made  in  two  days.  Kenosha  (Southport)  was  reached  the  first  night,  and  Racine  the  next  morn- 
ing, in  time  for  breakfast.  The  route  from  Racine  to  Milwaukee  was  by  way  of  the  old  camp- 
grounds, a  mile  south  of  the  city,  then  west,  crossing  the  old  plankroad  west  of  N.  D.  Fratt's 
residence,  hence  continuing  on  the  prairie  to  where  the  bridge  crossed  the  Root  River,  east  of 
Caledonia  Center,  where  a  tavern  was  kept  in  primitive  style  by  Judge  Beardsley.  The  pas- 
sengers dined,  and  the  driver  changed  horses  at  that  little  inn.  From  there  the  road  ran  three 
miles,  intersecting  the  Milwaukee  road  at  the  county  line.  The  stage  usually  reached  Milwau- 
kee in  the  evening,  although  in  heavy  weather  the  trip  consumed  more  than  two  days.  Mails 
from  New  York  were  received  in  about  two  weeks  during  the  summer  months,  and  in  from  three 
to  four  weeks  in  winter. 
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Until  1841,  the  township  of  Racine  existed,  and  included  Towns  3  and  4,  Range  23,  which 
was  all  the  lands  between  the  lake  and  a  north-and-south  line  drawn  two  miles  west  of  the  pres* 
ent  city  limits,  from  the  north  line  of  what  is  now  Kenosha  County  to  the  south  line  of  Mil- 
waukee County. 

The  census  of  1842,  taken  in  June,  showed  the  population  to  be  as  follows : 

Southport i 1,244 

Wheatland 208 

Salem 274 

Bristol 298 

Pleasant  Prairie 488 

Paris -, 28-i5 

Racine* 907 

Mount  Pleasant 812 

Caledonia 431 

Rochester../ 741 

Burlington... 488 

YorkviUe 660 

Total 6,318 

THE   TOWNSHIP   FORMED. 

January  2,  1838,  Racine  County  was  divided  into  townships  by  action  of  the  Legislature, 
and  the  towns  of  Racine,  Mount  Pleasant,  Rochester,  Salem,  Southport  and  Pleasant  Prairie 
created.  The  frequency  of  the  changes  in  the  boundaries  of  the  towns  in  the  counties  of  Racine 
and  Kenosha,  for  no  special  reason  other  than  local  advantages  or  convenience,  would  neces- 
sitate an  elaborate  explanation,  were  the  re-organizations  to  be  noted  here,  which  would  be  rather 
dull  reading.  If  any  one  desires  to  ascertain  the  changes  in  any  particular  township,  the 
records  in  the  Clerk's  office  may  be  consulted. 

ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   COUNTY. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1836,  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  was  a  distinct  political  division  of  the 
Union.  It  began  life  by  adopting  such  laws  in  the  Michigan  Code  as  were  applicable  to  the 
circumstances  and  locality.  Three  counties — Milwaukee,  Iowa  and  Brown — had  already  been 
created,  under  Michigan  supervision.  A  census  taken  in  1836  showed  the  area  now  known  as 
Racine  and  Kenosha  Counties  contained  a  population  of  about  fourteen  hundred  persons.  That 
estimate  included  the  sparse  settlements  in  Walworth  and  Rock  Counties  also.  This  region 
was  a  part  of  the  county  of  Milwaukee.  The  locality  now  called  Racine  County  contained  about 
eight  hundred  of  the  fourteen  hundred  population. 

An  effort  was  made  early  in  1836  to  effect  the  division  of  Michigan  Territory,  and  a  session 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  so  much  of  the  Territory  as  lay  west  of  Lake  Michigan  was  held 
at  Green  Bay  January  9,  1836.  Capt.  Gilbert  Knapp  represented  this  region  in  that  Council. 
A  memorial  was  adopted  praying  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  organizing  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin. 

Hon.  George  W.  Jones  represented  the  Territory  of  Michigan  as  Delegate  in  Congress  at 
that  time.  Mr.  Jones  was  interested  in  the  development  of  the  great  Western  wilderness,  and 
favored  the  erection  of  a  new  Territory  west  of  the  lakes.  He  worked  for  that  purpose  in  Con- 
gress, and  was  successful.  Apropos  of  his  achievement  in  that  direction  is  here  given  an  anec- 
dote concerning  his  adroit  avoidance  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  opposition  to  his  bill : 

The  Hon.  George  W.  Jones,  or  the  General,  as  he  is  more  familiarly  known  at  home,  was 
a  great  ladies'  man.  Knowing  the  opposition  to  his  Territorial  bill  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  that  a  speech  from  that  distinguished  statesman  would  defeat  it,  he  set  his  wits  to  work  to 
procure  the  absence  of  Mr.  Calhoun  when  the  bill  would  be  called  up.  To  accomplish  this,  he 
paid  very  marked  attention  to  a  lady  friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  at  the  Capital,  and  was  so 
kind,  polite  and  entertaining  that  she,  feeling  under  obligations  to  him  for  the  same,  inadvert- 
ently expressed  the  hope  that  circumstances  might  throw  it  in  her  way  to  render  him  some 
service.  This  was  just  what  the  General  wanted,  and  he  immediately  said  :  "  You  can,  if  you 
will,  do  me  the  greatest  favor  in  the  world,"  and  went  on  to  explain  the  "Territorial  bill,'*  and 
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the  opposition  of  Mr.  Calhoun  thereto.  "Now,"  said  the  General,  "it  will  come  up  on  such  a 
day,  and  when  I  send  you  my  card,  call  out  Mr.  Calhoun,  and,  on  some  pretext,  keep  him  out 
an  hour  or  two.''  She  consented,  and  carried  out  the  arrangement,  and  during  that  absence  the 
bill  was  passed,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  oppose  it. 

As  is  shown  in  the  general  history,  the  new  Territory  was  created  and  the  first  Legislature 
assembled  at  Belmont,  October  25,  1836.  The  honorable  body  was  composed  of  the  following 
members : 

Brown  County — Council,  Henry  S.  Baird,  John  P.  Arndt ;  House,  Ebenezer  Childs,  Albert 
G.  Ellis,  Alexander  J.  Irwin. 

Milwaukee  County — Council,  Gilbert  Knapp,  Alanson  Sweet;  House,  William  B.  Sheldon, 
Madison  W.  Cornwall,  Charles  Durkee. 

Iowa  County — Council,  Ebenezer  Brigham,  John  B.  Terry,  James  R.  Vineyard;  House, 
William  Boyles,  G.  F.  Smith,.  D.  M.  Parkinson,  Thomas  McKnight,  T.  Shanley,  J.  P.  Cox. 

Dubuque  County — Council,  John  Foley,  Thomas  McCraney,  Thomas  McKnight;  House, 
Loring  Wheeler,  Hardin  Nowlin,  Hosea  T.  Camp,  P.  H.  Engle,  Patrick  Quigley. 

Des  Moines  County — Council,  Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  Joseph  B.  Teas,  Arthur  B.  Inghram; 
House,  Isaac  Leffler,  Thomas  Blair,  Warren  L.  Jenkins,  John  Box,  George  W.  Teas,  Eli  Rey- 
nolds, David  R.  Chance. 

The  election  of  Capt.  Knapp  to  this  Council  was  one  of  the  most  sharply-contested  political 
events  of  the  early  times.     The  following  account  of  the  affair  is  taken  from  an  old  newspaper: 

"  Soon  after  the  territorial  government  was  organized  in  1836,  Gov.  Dodge  issued  his  proc- 
lamation for  an  election  of  members  of  the  Legislature.  At  that  time  there  were  but  three 
counties  in  the  Territory,  viz.,  Iowa,  Brown  and  Milwaukie,  and  the  whole  of  this  section  was 
embraced  in  the  latter.  The  sachems  and  wise  men  of  Racine  considered  it  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  one  of  its  citizens  should  be  elected  to  the  Council,  because  the  limits  of  the 
county  were  to  be  fixed  and  the  seat  of  justice  established.  Besides  that,  there  were  many 
visions  of  improvements  floating  in  the  minds  of  far-sighted  men,  who  even  ventured  to  believe 
that  railroads  were  practicable.  Capt.  Gilbert  Knapp,  the  first  settler  in  this  lovely  and  prosper- 
ous region,  had  won  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  was  chosen  as  the  man  to  represent  the 
county  of  Milwaukie,  by  the  Racine  voters.  A  convention  to  nominate  a  candidate  was  called 
at  Rochester,  and  delegates  attended  from  all  parts  of  the  district,  making  the  tiresome  journey 
thither  on  horse-back.  Capt.  Knapp's  friends  were  successful,  but  now  came  the  rub.  Milwau- 
kie was  sorely  displeased  and  a  formidable  ticket  was  plaed  in  the  field  in  opposition  to  the  Cap- 
tain. The  excitement  of  that  time  was  no  less  profound  than  that  of  many  a  succeeding  cam- 
paign. Electioneers  on  horse-back  penetrated  to  the  farthest  settlements  and  urged  the  importance 
of  their  respective  causes.  Every  possible  means  was  resorted  to  by  the  opposing  factions,  and 
the  election  day  dawned  upon  a  thoroughly-aroused  people.  The  result  was  the  triumphant 
election  of  Capt.  Knapp.  The  successful  candidate,  sharing  the  joy  of  his  friends,  grateful  for 
their  efforts  in  his  behalf,  made  copious  demands  upon  the  landlord  of  the  village  and  urged  his 
supporters  to  make  merry,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day.  No  restraint  was  placed  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  hour.  At  night  the  village  was  well  illumined  by  bon-fires,  and  men,  dressed  in  fan- 
tastic costumes,  danced  an  Indian  powwow  about  the  blazing  pile.  Sleigh-bells  and  dinner-bells 
were  rung ;  stumps  were  charged  with  powder  and  exploded  with  great  noise,  and  home-made  artil- 
lery added  to  the  general  din.  Speeches  were  demanded  of  those  who  could  speak  in  public  and 
stories  were  called  for  from  those  whose  fund  of  anecdote  was  known  to  be  inexhaustible.  Thus, 
hour  after  hour,  the  jollification  continued  and  became  a  noted  event  in  the  history  of  the  early 
times.*' 

The  Belmont  Legislature  adopted  a  bill  dividing  the  original  counties  of  Milwaukee  and 
Brown,  which  was  approved  by  Gov.  Dodge  December  7,  1836.  Section  1  provided  that  all 
that  portion  of  Milwaukee  County  described  as  "  townships  numbered  one,  two,  three  and  four 
north,  of  ranges  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen  and  eighteen  east,  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian, 
shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  constituted  a  separate  county,  to  be  called  Walworth." 
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Section  13  of  the  bill  provided  that  "townships  one,  two,  three  and  four  north,  of  ranges 
eleven,  twelve,  thirteen  and  fourteen  east,  of  said  principal  meridian,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
constituted  a  separate  county,  and  called  Rock.*' 

Section  2  of  the  bill  reads  as  follows:  '* Townships  numbered  one,  two,  three  and  four 
north,  of  ranges  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-one,  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  east,  of  the  said 
fourth  principal  meridian,  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  constituted  a  separate  county,  and  be 
called  Racine,  and  the  seat  of  justice  of  said  county  is  hereby  established  at  the  town  of  Racine. 
The  county  of  Racine  shall  be  organised  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  the  inhab- 
itants thereof  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  by  law  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  organized  counties  of  this  territory  are  entitled  to ;  and  the  said  county  shall  continue  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Third  Judicial  District,  and  a  District  Court  shall  be  held  therein,  at  the  said 
seat  of  justice,  at  the  Court  House  or  such  other  place  as  may  be  provided.  Two  terms  of  the 
said  District  Court  shall  be  held  annually  after  the  organization  of  said  county,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  July  and  third  Monday  in  November ;  and  the  several  acts  concerning  the  District 
Courts  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  the 
District  Court  of  the  county  of  Racine ;  and  the  counties  of  Walworth  and  Rock  shall  be  and 
are  hereby  attached  to  the  county  of  Racine  for  judicial  purposes.** 

The  government  of  the  region  originally  termed  Racine  was,  during  the  year  1837,  prac- 
tically a  township  government  with  county  prerogatives.  The  Legislature  adopted  a  bill  creat- 
ing that  dual  form  of  management,  for  the  benefit  of  sparsely-settled  districts.  The  law  bore 
date  December  6,  1836. 

The  County  Supervisors  held  their  first  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1837,  and  from  their 
meager  minutes  is  gathered  the  information  which  follows  hereafter. 

The  first  entry  in  this  original  record-book  of  Racine  County  is  the  certificate  of  election 
of  the  first  oflScers  formally  chosen  in  the  county,  which  at  that  time  embraced  the  territory  now 
defined  as  Racine,  Kenosha,  Walworth  and  Rock  Counties.  The  two  last  named  were,  as  here- 
tofore shown,  attached  to  Racine  for  election  and  judicial  purposes,  and  were  known  as  precincts 
or  townships. 

The  first  election  in  this  region  above  described,  was  held  in  "the  schoolhouse  at  the  Rap- 
ids of  Root  River,"  in  "the  township  of  Racine,  county  of  Racine,  and  Territory  of  Wiscon- 
sin,** April  4,  1837.  The  Board  of  Elections  consisted  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  who  had 
previously  been  appointed  to  oflBciate  in  the  different  localities  in  which  they  resided.  The 
Moderator  of  the  Board  was  Joel  Sage,  the  Clerk  of  the  township  was  Walter  Cooly,  and  the 
members  were  Alfred  Carey,  Hiram  Ball,  Eldad  Smith,  Samuel  Hale,  Jr.,  and  Richard  Miller. 
The  Board  voted  to  elect  five  Assessors  for  the  township  (county)  of  Racine.  The  county  offi- 
cers balloted  for  were  as  follows : 

BEQISTER    OF    DEEDS. 

William  H.  Waterman 100  votes. 

Stephen  N.  Ires 91  Totes. 

COUNTY   TREASURER. 

Eugene  Gillispie 103  votes. 

Beach  G.  Spencer 84  votes. 

CORONER. 

Alvin  Raymond 193  votes. 

DISTRICT  SURVEYOR. 

A.  W.  Doolittle 20  votes. 

The  gentlemen  who  received  the  greater  number  of  votes  were  declared  duly  elected. 
At  the  same  time,  a  corps  of  so-called  township  officers  were  chosen,  as  follows : 
Supervisors — Benjamin  F.  Barker,  Samuel  Hale,  Jr.,  and  Isaac  Butler. 
Collector — David  D.  Wells.     October  9,  Albert  G.  Knight  was  elected  to  this  office. 
Assessors — William  Luce,  Cephas  Weed,  Seneca  Raymond,  Lemuel  Smith. 
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School  Commissioners — Benjamin  C.  Pearce,  Amma  Clark,  Sidney  S.  Derbyshire. 

Constables — Thomas  Warner,  Silas  Peck,  William  Holmes,  Franklin  Emerson,  David  D. 
W^ells,  E.  G.  Duncan,  Hiram  Bennett,  E.  S.  Blake,  Daniel  Salesbury,  Nelson  Butler,  Henry 
Miller,  S.  A.  Walker,  L.  R.  Darling. 

Town  Clerk — John  Cogswell. 

Highway  Commissioners — Walter  Cooly,  Austin  Kellogg,  Elisha  Raymond. 

Fence  Viewers — Levi  Blake,  Orrin  Jerome,  Niles  Bentley. 

Directors  of  the  Poor — Walter  Cooly,  Benjamin  Felch. 

The  foregoing  constitute  the  entire  list  of  original  township  officers.  At  the  first  meeting 
it  was  voted  to  hold  the  second  annual  town-meeting  at  the  house  of  Benjamin  Felch,  on  Pike 
River,  provided  the  county  or  township  (the  terms  were  used  indiscriniinately)  was  not  divided 
into  several  townships  prior  to  the  day  of  meeting. 

On  the  the  20th  of  June,  1837,  a  special  election  was  held  for  the  election  of  two  Constables 
for  the  county,  and  also  for  a  Pathmaster  for  each  of  the  road  districts.  Abel  Montgomery  and 
L.  C.  Holt  were  chosen  to  the  former  offices,  and  the  following  persons  to  the  latter :  Orrin 
Jerome,  Town  1 ;  Hudson  Bacon,  Town  2 ;  W.  H.  Chamberlin,  Town  3 ;  James  M.  Sprague, 
Town  4,  all  in  Range  23  east ;  Orrin  Stevens,  Town  1 ;  Jesse  Foster,  Town  2 ;  Zadock  New- 
man, Town  3;  Ezra  Birdsley,  Town  4,  all  in  Range  22;  Joel  Walker,  Town  1 ;  J.  G.  North- 
way,  Town  3 ;  Elisha  Raymond,  Town  4,  all  in  Range  21 ;  John  Bullen,  Town  1 ;  John  T. 
Trowbridge,  Town  3,  all  in  Range  20  ;  Origin  Perkins,  Town  3,  Range  19  ;  Austin  W.  Mygatt, 
Town  4,  Range  19. 

October  9,  1837,  Albert  G.  Knight  was  elected  Collector  of  the  county,  at  an  election  held 
at  the  house  of  Charles  Leet. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1837,  Benjamin  C.  Pearce,  Amma  Clark  and  Sidney  S.  Derbyshire, 
School  Commissioners,  elected  April  4,  divided  the  county  into  school  districts,  as  follows: 
District  No.  1,  Racine,  embraced  fractional  Sections  4,  9,  16,  21  and  the  east  half  of  Sections 
5,  8,  17  and  20,  Township  3  north.  Range  23  east.  District  No.  2,  Southport  (Kenosha), 
embracing  Section  31,  east  half  of  Section  30,  fractional  Section  29  and  Section  32,  Township 
2,  Range  23 ;  Section  6,  fractional  Section  7,  Township  1,  Range  23 ;  east  half  of  Section  1, 
Township  1,  Range  22  ;  east  half  of  Section  36,  and  southeast  quarter  of  Section  25,  Town  2, 
Range  22.  District  No.  3,  Pleasant  Prairie,  embracing  Sections  3,  10,  15,  east  half  of  4,  9 
and  16,  southwest  quarter  of  Section  2,  Township  1,  Range  22 ;  south  half  of  Section  34  and 
southeast  quarter  Section  33,  Township  2,  Range  22. 

Roads  were  surveyed  from  Racine  to  the  United  States  road ;  to  See's  mill ;  from  William 
See's  house  to  Mr.  Bull's  house;  to  the  north  line  of  the  county;  and  in  various  other  direc- 
tions, during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1837.  The  remainder  of  the  records,  after  the  business 
already  quoted,  is  given  up  to  the  entry  of  road  surveys.  That  work  was  the  most  important 
public  business  transacted  at  that  date,  as  upon  the  opening  up  of  roads  depended,  in  no  slight 
degree,  the  development  of  the  region. 

The  Supervisor  records  proper  date  from  April  2,  1838.  Although  no  evidence  of  an 
election  is  extant,  it  is  remembered  that  such  meeting  was  duly  held,  and  that  certain  county 
oflRcers  were  elected  thereat,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  which  were  adopted 
from  those  of  Michigan,  and  retained  the  County  Commissioner  (or  Supervisor)  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  Commissioners  chosen  were  Nathaniel  Bell,  Hammon  Marsh  and  Samuel  Hale,  Jr., 
with  F.  S.  Lovell^as  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

The  first  business  transacted  at  the  meeting  held  April  2,  was  the  recognition  of  Henry  F. 
Cox,  Jr.,  as  County  Treasurer,  who  was  required  to  give  bonds  to  the  value  of  $5,000. 

Then  followed  the  division  of  the  county  into  election  precincts,  as  follows : 

Pleasant  Prairie,  election  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  Daniel  Stevens ;  Alvin  G.  French, 
Abel  W.  Dimmick  and  John  Dexter,  Judges  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Salem,  polls  at  the  house  of  John  Bullen ;  Gilbert  R.  Lindsay,  John  Bullen  and  Asahel 
fienham.  Judges. 
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Village  of  Foxville,  in  the  town  of  Rochester,  at  the  house  of  Reuel  Nims ;  Origen  Per- 
kins, Stephen  J.  Bushnell  and  Silas  Peck,  Judges. 

Village  of  Rochester,  at  the  house  of  E.  G.  Dunkin ;  Levi  Godfrey,  Martin  C.  Whitman 
and  Joseph  Call,  Judges. 

Mount  Pleasant,  at  the  house  of  Rowland  Ives ;  Chauncey  Kellogg,  Zadock  Newman  and 
Isaac  Butler,  Judges. 

Racine,  at  the  Racine  House ;  Eldad  Smith,  Lorenzo  Janes  and  Alfred  Gary,  Judges. 

Southport,  at  the  schoolhouse  in  the  village ;  William  BuUen,  Hiram  Ball  and  Benjamin 
Felch,  Judges. 

Geneva,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Warren ;  Greenfief  S.  Warren,  Israel  Williams  and  Daniel 
E.  Bradley,  Judges. 

Delavan,  at  the  house  of  Samuel  F.  Phoenix ;  William  Phoenix,  Luke  Taylor  and  William 
Hollingshead,  Judges. 

Elkhom,  at  the  house  of  Asa  Blood ;  Messrs.  Bowman,  Miller  and  Rosecrantz,  Judges. 

Troy,  at  the  house  of  Othney  Beardsley ;  Jesse  Meacham,  Adolphus  Spoor  and  Mr. 
Hibbard,  Judges. 

Spring  rrairie,  at  the  house  of  A.  A.  Hemenway ;  P.  Merrick,  Israel  Williams  and 
David  Pratt,  Judges. 

Beloit,  at  the  public  house ;  Nathan  Hackett,  Dr.  White  and  Mr.  Field,  Judges. 

Village  of  Janesville,  town  of  Rock,  at  the  public  house  of  Mr.  Nevins ;  Hiram  Brown, 
Daniel  Smilie  and  Henry  F.  Janes,  Judges. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  held  their  second  annual  session  April  2,  1839.  At  this 
meeting  the  first  order  ever  drawn  on  the  County  Treasurer  was  issued.  The  account  waa  pre- 
sented by  William  H.  Waterman,  and  was  for  the  sum  of  $31.50.  The  service  rendered  is  not 
stated. 

The  county  was  redivided  into  road  districts,  of  which  there  were  formed  thirty-six  dis- 
tinct divisions.  Walworth  County  was  formed  into  districts  by  ranges,  while  Rock  County  was 
cut  in  two  by  a  line  drawn  east  and  west,  the  north  half  being  District  35,  and  the  south  half. 
District  36. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  election  to  be  held. 

The  question  of  purchasing  the  town  quarter  came  up  at  this  session.  The  topic  is  fully 
treated  in  the  chapter  on  "  Racine,"  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

The  first  election  held  at  the  precincts  provided  for  as  above  shown,  wad  held  May  28, 
1838.  As  far  as  returned,  the  result  is  here  given  on  the  vote  for  Pathmasters,  the  only 
officers  chosen  at  that  time : 

For  Racine  Township — William  Chamberlin,  Joseph  Adams. 

Southport — Beach  G.  Spencer,  Charles  Leet,  Seth  B.  Myrick. 

Pleasant  Prairie — Morris  Robinson,  Daniel  Stevens,  L.  Upson. 

Mount  Pleasant — Zadock  Newman,  Julius  Worster,  Niles  Bentley,  Thaddeus  Kellogg. 

Salem — Milan  G.  Tobev. 

Rochester — Horace  Frost,  John  T.  Palmer,  Samuel  Lane. 

Delavan — Samuel  F.  Phoenix,  Jacob  G.  Sanders,  John  Bruce,  Jr. 

Rock — John  P.  Dickson,  Lucius  G.  Fisher. 

Troy — James  Tripp,  Elias  Jennings,  Jesse  Meacham,  Edwin  Perry. 

Spring  Prairie. — Palmer  Gardner,  David  Pratt,  Nathaniel  Bell. 

Elkhorn — William  Bowman. 

April  29,  1839,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  chose  Michael  Bates,  one  of  the  Board,  as 
agent  of  the  county  to  ascertain  the  probable  cost  of  erecting  a  Court  House  at  Racine.  The 
building  was  to  be  completed  by  July  1,  1840,  and  paid  for  with  bond  executed  by  Capt. 
Gilbert  Knapp,  as  is  elsewhere  explained. 

The  earliest  financial  statement  on  record  is  dated  August  24,  1839.  The  Clerk  at  that 
time  presented  to  the  Sheriff'  for  collection,  the  tax-lists  for  the  county  of  Racine,  including  the 
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LViorganized  counties  of  Walworth  and  Rock,  which  amounted  to  $3,921.27,  with  the  following 
t^atement : 

Return  made  by  Collector  that  day $8,921  27 

Omitted  by  Assessor,  and  added  by  Ck)llector 280  61 

Overpaid  by  Hiram  Browne,  Collector,  and  refunded  by  county  order 22  94 

Overpaid  by  E.  R.  Hugunin,  and  refunded 2  52 

Total $4,177  24 

Error  in  assessing  lands  belonging  to  United  States $1,139  99 

Delinquent  taxes  paid  to  after  roll  was  made  out 42  60 

Paid  to  Treasurer  by  Collector , 2,823  45 

Collector's  percentage , 145  80 

Amount  not  collected  and  charged  to  Collectors 25  40 

$4,177  24 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  literally  as  follows,  bearing  same  date : 

Statement  this  day  made  by  H.  F.  Cox,  Jr.,  County  Treasurer,  of  his  account  with  the  county : 

To  amount  of  county  orders  delivered  up  to  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners $2,829  56 

Treasurer's  percentage  on  the  same 84  88 

Total $2,914  44 

By  amount  receired  of  Collectors $2,823  12 

By  amount  received  for  licenses  during  the  year  1831* 185  00 

By  amount  in  treasury  June  25,  1838 27  71 

2,986  83 

Balance  in  treasury  January  8,  1«39 $71  39 

Statement  of  the  finances  of  the  county  January  8,  1839  :     . 

Balance  due  from  county  April  2,  1838 $672  07 

Amount  of  accounts  audited  by  County  Commissioners  f^om  the  above  date  up  to  and 
including  January  8,  1839,  which  includes  several  accounts  which  accrued  previous 
to  April,  1838 3,169  80 

Total $8,841  87 

Amount  paid  to  County  Treasurer  by  Collector $2,823  45 

Received  for  licenses 185  00 

Balance  in  treasury  June  25,  1838 27  71 

2,986  16 

$855  71 
Percentage  of  Treasurer 84  88 

Balance  due  from  county  January  8,  1839 $940  59 

The  Commissioner  plan  obtained  until  1842,  and  the  successive  Boards  were  constituted  as 
Ixere  shown  : 

1838 — Nathaniel  Bell,  Hammon  Marsh  and  Samuel  Hale,  Jr.;  F.  S.  Lovell,  Clerk. 
1839 — Samuel  Hale,  Jr.,  John  Bullen,  Michael  Bates ;  L.  James,  Clerk.     In  the  fall,  a 
b^.xjge  occurred,  by  election,  by  which  the  Board  was  composed  of  John  Bullen,  Michael  Myers 
^d  ret^r  Martin. 

1840 — John  Bullen,  Peter  Martin  and  Michael  Bates ;  J.  Ramsdel!,  Clerk.     In  June,  J. 
^«  iJorthway  succeeded  Mr.  Bates.     In  October,  Tristranr  C.  Hoyt  succeeded  Mr.  Northway. 
1841 — -John  Bullen,  Peter  Martin  and  Tristram  C.  Hoyt ;  J.  Ramsdell,  Clerk. 
1842 — Peter  Martin,  Tristram  C.  Hoyt  and  Daniel  Slauson  ;  J.  Ramsdell,  Clerk. 
Under  the  provisions  of  a  statute  approved  February  18,  1841,  the  original  Commissioner 
8y8tem  was  abolished  and  the  plan  of  governing  the  county  by  a  Board  of  Supervisors  was  inau- 
gurated.    Three  Supervisors  were  chosen  in  each  township  in  the  county,  who  constituted  a 
Township  Board ;  one  of  the  members  being  designated  as  Chairman  on  the  ballots.     That 
Chairman  was  empowered  to  represent  his  township  in  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  which 
JSoard   was  created  as  a  legislative  body.       The  first  meeting  of  this  Board  was  held  July 
5,  1842. 
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At  the  October  session,  1843,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
renting  of  the  court-room  for  public  worship.  Eldad  Smith,  in  behalf  of  the  Episcopal  Soci^ 
ety,  bid  $26  for  the  use  of  the  room  for  one  year  from  the  Sunday  following.  This  arrange- 
ment was  for  but  one-half  of  the  privilege  to  hold  services  there ;  the  other  half  of  the  right  to 
use  being  sold  to  Lorenzo  Janes  for  the  sum  of  $28,  on  behalf  of  the  First  Baptist  Society. 

In  December,  1844,  the  Board  decided  that  the  Court  House  should  not  be  occupied  for 
other  than  court  and  county  purposes. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1845,  the  First  Baptist  Society  of  Racine,  by  Lorenzo  Janes^ 
Trustee,  asked  for  a  lease  of  the  court-room  for  religious  purposes,  agreeing  to  keep  the  room 
clean  and  in  good  repair  during  the  term  of  the  lease  (one  year),  and  proposed,  further,  to  com 
pensate  the  county  for  the  use  of  the  room  by  effecting  an  insurance  of  $3,000  at  IJ  per  cent 
for  one  year  on  the  building.  Charles  S.  Wright  guaranteed  the  insurance,  and  the  Board 
accepted  the  proposition.  The  county  was  to  furnish  the  money  for  the  premium,  but  the  Baptist 
Society  agreed  that  the  rate  should  not  be  higher  than  that  above  stated.  The  lease  was  renewed 
rom  time  to  time. 

In  September,  1847,  the  Board  leased  the  Court  House  to  the  First  Universalist  Society 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  religious  services  therein. 

In  May,  1848,  the  Court  House  bell  was  permitted  to  be  used  by  all  the  societies  in  Racine 
for  public  meetings. 

In  November,  1852,  the  Board  began  to  consider  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  County 
Poorhouse. 

SUPERVISORS   FROM    1842. 

After  the  institution  of  the  Supervisor  system  of  1842  the  succeeding  Boards  were  com- 
posed  of  the  following  members  : 

Tristam  C.  Hoyt,  Chairman  ;  Daniel  Slauson,  Canfield  Marsh,  John  Dexter,  J.  D.  Bene- 
diet,  A.  W.  Benham,  E.  D.  Hall,  John  T.  Trowbridge,  Haines  French,  Robert  Bell,  Walter 
Secor  and  Peter  Van  Vleet.     John  Ramsdell,  Clerk. 

The  succeeding  Boards  are  given  in  regular  order,  and  are  taken  from  the  official  records. 
If  omissions  occur,  as  in  the  list  of  1845,  it  is  because  a  full  Board  was  not  present.  The  names 
of  members  who  actually  served  alone  are  given,  as  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  defi- 
ciencies 

1843 — William  Bullen,  Chairman ;  Richard  E.  Ela,  Daniel  C.  Burgess,  Haines  French, 
Jonathan  Eastman,  Walter  Secor.  Charles  S.  Wright,  Pliny  Perkins,  H.  S.  Thorp,  Harmon 
Marsh,  Ezra  Beardsley,  Thomas  E.  Parmele,  Robert  G.  McClellan ;    Isaac  Harmon,  Clerk. 

1844 — Robert  G.  McClellan,  Chairman  ;  David  Crosit,  Alvin  G.  French,  Consider 
Heath,  A.  G.  Northway,  Thomas  Stockwell,  S.  A.  Davenport,  Eleazer  Everett,  H.  S.  Hubbard, 
J.  D.  Searles,  Enos  Moe,  Alva  Newman,  W.  H.  Addington,  Uriah  Wood;  Isaac  Harmon,  Clerk, 

1845 — William  H.  Addington,  Chairman  ;  David  Crosit,  A.  G.  French,  C.  W.  Spafford, 
J.  U.  Whitney,  Pardon  Yaw,  U.  P.  Monroe,  S.  A.  Davenport,  D.  L.  Wells,  Jesse  D.  Searles, 
Peter  Van  Vleet,  Nathan  Joy,  Ira  Peirce  ;  Thomas  E.  Parmele,  Clerk. 

1846 — John  Dexter,  Chairman ;  S.  S.  Hurlbut,  Chauncey  Davis,  T.  G.  Kellogg,  Pres- 
ton  Denton,  Philo  Belden,  A.  Logan,  A.  R.  Phillips,  A.  Benedict,  A.  F.  Bailey,  HTMount^ 
Daniel  Matthews,  Aaron  Putnam,  J.  D.  Searls,  Loring  Webber ;  Thomas  E.  Parmele,  Clerk. 
1847 — Humphrey  Mount,  Chairman ;  Julius  L.  Gilbert,  Francis  Paddock,  Calvin  H. 
Bentley,  Ira  Peirce,  Elijah  Mount,  George  W.  Willis,  F.  L.  Lincoln,  Jeremiah  Sanborn, 
Jacob  Jacobia,  Jesse  McCoy,  Elisha  Raymond,  David  Crosit,  John  W.  Trowbridge,  John  Van 
Vleet,  Philo  Belden  ;  Thomas  E.  Parmele,  Clerk. 

1848 — G.  W.  Willis,  Chairman  ;  Elisha  Raymond,  F.  McCumber,  Asa  Hoag,  J.  D.  Searles, 
Jesse  McCoy,  Roswell  Morris,  C.  II.  Bentley,  Ira  Peirce,  Jeremiah  Sanborn,  Duncan  Sinclair, 
David  Crosit,  J.  L.  Gilbert,  Elijah  Mount,  Jacob  Jacobia,  J.  P.  Hurlbut.  Ira  Peirce,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Parmele  as  Clerk,  at  the  fall  election,  the  latter  serving  during  the  term 
of  1848. 
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1849 — Levi  Grant,  Chairman ;  Henry  Bryan,  Daniel  Slauson,  John  R.  Phelps,  William 
A.  Foster,  Philo  Belden,  J.  D.  Searls,  D.  B.  Burnham,  W.  0.  Mills,  Z.  P.  Rich,  Aaron  Put- 
nam, Peter  Van  Vleet,  Robert  P.  Marr,  James  D.  Reymert,  James  0.  Stevens,  Hamilton 
Cooper,  Benjamin  Felch. 

1850 — This  year,  the  original  county  of  Racine  was  divided,  and  Kenosha  County  created. 
The  townships  remaining  in  the  limits  of  Racine  were  Racine,  Mount  Pleasant,  Caledonia,  Ray- 
mond, Norway,  Rochester  and  Burlington,  Dover,  Yorkville.  The  Board  was  composed  of  ten 
members,  including  one  from  Racine  city.  William  H.  Addington,  Chairman  ;  Eli  R.  Cooley, 
James  Bones,  Samuel  E.  Chapman,  S.  Comstock,  John  Scott,  Nelson  R.  Norton,  Ezra  Burchard, 
Peter  Van  Vleet,  Peter  C.  Chevis. 

1851 — Racine  city  had  four  members :  Elias  Smith,  Chairman ;  William  H.  Waterman, 
Nelson  Millett,  Seneca  Raymond,  James  Kinsie,  Peter  G.  Chevis,  Timothy  Rogers,  W.  0.  Mills, 
Samuel  E.  Chapman,  Asa  B.  Draper,  Nelson  R.  Norton,  Charles  K.  McEachron,  James  P. 
Green. 

1852 — Bushnell  B.  Cary,  Chairman  ;  Seneca  Raymond,  D.  W.  Emerson,  W.  T.  Richmond, 
L.  L.  Baldwin,  Nelson  R.  Norton,  Patrick  G.  Chevis,  Charles  K.  McEachron,  Thomas  Butler, 
Thomas  Butler,  Nelson  H.  Palmer,  Timothy  Rogers,  William  Cole,  Lyman  W.  Munroe. 

1853 — Samuel  E.  Chapman,  Chairman ;  James  0.  Bartlett,  Nicholas  D.  Fratt,  Nelson 
Millett,  David  McDonald,  Stephen  N.  Ives,  James  Catton,  Philo  Belden,  Peter  F.  Clossen,  W. 
H.  Addington,  L.  C.  Northway,  William  Cole,  Thomas  Butler,  W.  A.  Foster. 

1854— Philo  Belden,  Chairman ;  N.  R.  Norton,  P.  G.  Chevis,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  C.  K. 
McEachron,  John  Scott,  Richard  Richards,  Thomas  Beebe,  D.  McDonald,  W.  W.  Vaughan,  N. 
D.  Fratt ;  J.  Ramsdell,  Clerk. 

1855 — Nelson  R.  Norton,  Chairman ;  Peter  Van  Vleet,  Huron  Beebe,  George  Wustum, 
Julius  Wooster,  Thomas  Dickinson,  Patrick  Hanley,  Hiram  D.  Morse,  John  Duffes,  F.  E, 
Boyt,  J.  Nelson,  Hans  C.  Heg,  G.  W.  Sheldon,  L.  C.  Northway ;  J.  Ramsdell,  Clerk. 

1856 — Ezra  Birchard,  Chairman  ;  S.  Raymond,  J.  Bierschback,  W.  H.  Jenks,  S.  A.  Sage, 
J.  M.  Titus,  W.  V.  Moore,  John  Duffes,  H.  C.  Heg,  N.  R.  Norton,  Joseph  Nelson,  Isaac  I. 
TJUman,  G.  W.  Sheldon,  H.  Taylor ;  J.  Ramsdell,  Clerk. 

1857 — L.  C.  Northway,  Chairman ;  J.  Bierschback,  L.  S.  Baldwin,  C.  S.  Bunce,  John 
Cawley,  Hiram  D.  Morse,  W.  V.  Moore,  A.  Putnam,  John  Pearson,  G.  W.  Sheldon,  W.  D. 
White,  A.  Wooster,  Thomas  Dickinson, Greeg ;  P.  G.  Chevis,  Clerk. 

1858 — Hiram  D.  Morse,  Chairman ;  Charles  F.  Bliss,  George  Bull,  Thomas  Dickinson, 
Isaiah  G.  Parker,  William  G.  Roberts,  0.  C.  Monroe,  James  Ferguson,  William  V.  Moore, 
Calvin  H.  Peck,  Aaron  Putnam,  OleHeg,  Richard  E.  Ela,  James  Catton ;  P.  G.  Chevis,  Clerk. 

1859 — H.  D.  Morse,  Chairman ;  Charles  F.  Bliss,  James  Yates,  Thomas  Dickenson,  Fred- 
erick Wustum,  George  Herrick,  George  Wustum,  James  Ferguson,  H.  Beebe,  G.  Goodrich,  C. 
K.  McEachron,  Jesse  K.  Shaw,  Ole  Heg,  James  Catton,  Richard  E.  Ela ;  Samuel  Ritchie, 
Clerk. 

I860 — H.  D.  Morse,  Chairman ;  M.  B.  Erskine,  Alanson  Filer,  John  R.  Davis,  F.  Wus- 
tum, George  Herrick,  James  Ferguson,  0.  C.  Munroe,  Eli  W.  Warner,  Joseph  Nelson,  Samuel 
Skewes,  John  Bryce,  Ole  Heg,  Richard  E.  Ela,  James  Catton ;  Samuel  Ritchie,  Clerk. 

1861 — H.  D.  Morse,  Chairman ;  C.  F.  Bliss,  John  Thompson,  Thomas  Dickinson,  John 
Cawley,  Stephen  H.  Sage,  James  Ferguson,  Huron  Beebe,  Iliram  Gilmore,  Samuel  Skewes, 
Samuel  Stenhouse,  P.  G.  Cheves,  F.  E.  Hoyt,  James  Catton ;  D.  P.  Wooster,  Clerk. 

January,  1862,  a  change  in  the  plan  of  government  w^ent  into  effect,  by  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  Board  was  reduced  to  three  members,  chosen  from  stated  districts.  The  Boan} 
for  1862  to  1866  consisted  of  H.  D.  Morse,  M.  B.  Mead  and  C.  K.  McEachron.  D.  P. 
Wooster,  Clerk  in  1862,  and  P.  G.  Chevis  in  1863-66. 

1867 — C.  K.  McEachron,  M.  B.  Mead  and  F.  H.  Trowbridge;  James  C.  Gipson,  Clerk. 

1868 — M.  B.  Mead,  0.  C.  Munroe  and  John  Brice ;  James  C.  Gipson,  Clerk. 

1869 — The  same  officers  held. 
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In  1870,  the  system  was  once  more  changed,  and  the  law  restoring  the  Board  composed  of 
the  Chairmen  of  the  several  Town  Boards  was  enforced.  The  members  were  H.  D.  Morse, 
Huron  Beebe,  Julius  Lueck,  M.  Anderson,  P.  G.  Chevis,  C.  Rountree,  John  Pearson,  H.  L. 
Gillmore,  R.  B.  Jones,  W.  B.  Stetson,  John  Bosustow,  John  Longfellow,  John  Cawley,  W. 
T.  Van  Pelt,  David  Wiltsie ;  J.  C.  Gipson,  Clerk. 

1871 — H.  D.  Morso,  Chairman ;  R.  B.  Jones,  J.  Thompson,  P.  G.  Cheves,  J.  Pearson, 
T.  Dickinson,  E.  C.  Peck,  John  Bosustow,  James  Hay,  C.  Rountree,  A.  Britton,  W.  B. 
Stetson,  Julius  Lueck,  H.  Beebe,  P.  Duffy ;  E.  T.  Gottschald,  Clerk. 

1872— J.  A.  Carswell,  Chairman ;  P.  Duffy,  E.  N.  White,  F.  E.  Hoyt,  H.  D.  Morse,  C. 
Rountree,  G.  A.  Field,  C.  K.  McEachron,  T.  M.  Leahy,  George  West,  S.  Freeman,  E.  C. 
Peck,  H.  Raymond,  R.  Richards,  Robert  Hughes ;  P.  G.  Chevis,  Clerk. 

1873—6.  C.  Munroe,  Chairman ;  Martin  Clancy,  H.  F.  Taylor,  Richard  Howell,  Will- 
iam  Bauman,  Alanson  Filer,  T.  M.  Leahy,  Henry  Warren,  George  West,  C.  K.  McEach- 
ron, James  Bird,  Adam  Apple,  H.  D.  Morse,  George  W.  Hoyt,  E.  N.  White ;  E.  C.  Peck, 
Clerk. 

1874 — Die  Heg,  Chairman ;    C.  Rountree,  F.  E.  Hoyt,  W.  C.  Smith,  H.  J.  Jacobson, 

C.  C.  Wait,  James  Hay,  H.  T.  Taylor,  T.  Dickinson,  S.  Gates,  J.  Lyon,  F.  W.  Bruce,  J.  A. 
Carswell,  0.  C.  Munroe,  Lorenzo  Hess ;  C.  C.  Peck,  Clerk. 

1875— W.  W.  Vaughan,  Chairman ;  L.  C.  Klein,  H.  T.  Taylor,  Michael  Savage,  H.  W. 
Wright,  J.  R.  Brown,  J.  0.  Bartlett,  W.  C.  Smith,  John  Bosustow,  Adam  Apple,  T.  Pow- 
ers, J.  T.  Rice,  W.  B.  Stetson,  M.  T.  Haves,  James  Hav ;  James  Tinker,  Clerk. 

1876— P.  G.  Chevis,  Chairman;  L.'C.  Klein,  F.  i.  Taylor,  W.  W.  Vaughan,  Michael 
Fahey,  Henry  W.  Wright,  Thomas  Dickinson,  Joseph  Fuhrman,  0.  C.  Munroe,  George  West, 
John  Bosustow,  Thomas  Powers,  John  T.  Rice,  F.  fe.  Hoyt,  M.  T.  Hayes  ;    E.  C.  Peck,  Clerk. 

1877 — John  Bosustow,  Chairman ;  Alfred  Lewis,  L.  S.  Blake,  R.  B.  Jones,  Joseph  Bohn, 
R.  Packard,  Adolph  Weber,  J.  Fuhrman,  0.  C.  Munroe,  K.  Adland,  Thomas  Powers,  Peter  M. 
Andison,  E.  T.  Butler,  W.  B.  Stetson,  M.  T.  Hayes  ;  E.  C.  Peck,  Clerk. 

1878 — H.  D.  Morse,  Chairman;  Hugh  Gorton,  John  M.  Osgood,  R.  P.  Howell,  John 
Nunning,  Roswell  Packard,  George  Gorton,  Joseph  Fuhrman,  N.  Lytle,  K.  Adland,  A.  B. 
Hayes,  Thomas  Powers,  Adam  Apple,  Allen  Stetson,  M.  T.  Hayes ;  E.  C.  Peck,  Clerk. 

1879 — Hugh  Gorton,  Allen  Stetson,  R.  P.  Howell,  Hubert  Sebastion,  Roswell  Packard, 
Joseph  Fuhrman,  J.  M.  Osgood,  Charles  Herrick,  M-  T.  Hayes,  B.  Gleeson,  George  West,  H. 

D.  Moore,  P.  G.  Cheves,  A.  B.  Hayes,  Nathaniel  Lytle ;  E.  C.  Peck,  Clerk. 

COURT   AND   OTHER   RECORDS. 

The  early  United  States  District  Court  records  are  very  meager  in  this  county.  No  list 
of  the  first  grand  jury  can  be  found.  The  original  minute-book,  which  consists  of  a  few  sheets 
of  foolscap  paper,  shows  that  a  sheet  has  been  torn  from  it,  and  the  supposition  is  that  the  names 
of  the  jury  were  upon  the  missing  page.  Judge  William  C.  Frazier  presided  at  the  first  court. 
No  business  of  importance  was  transacted.  But  one  page  is  devoted  to  the  chancery  business  of 
the  sessions  until  July,  1839.  A  careful  investigation  gf  the  papers  and  books  in  the  Clerk's 
ofiice  convinces  the  writer  that  no  interesting  chapter  can  be  prepared  on  the  records  of  the  first 
courts.  The  transactions  of  later  tribunals  are  too  voluminous  for  even  an  abstract  to  be  given 
in  such  a  work  as  this. 

A  fire  occurred  in  Racine  on  January  24,  1841,  which  was  the  most  calamitous  of  any 
recorded  up  to  that  date,  not  only  because  of  the  property  destroyed,  but  because  of  the  loss  of 
the  official  books  and  papers  belonging  to  the  probate  office.  The  County  Judge,  William  E. 
Wording,  was  of  the  firm  of  Wording  &  Morgan,  Solicitors,  and  the  official  records,  of  which  he 
was  the  custodian,  were  kept  in  that  firm's  office,  in  a  building  adjoining  Titus  Hall,  on  Main 
street.  The  fire  broke  out  in  that  building,  which  was  occupied  below  by  the  dry  goods  store  of 
J.  0.  Bartlett.  Judge  Wording's  rooms  were  in  the  story  above.  The  third  floor  was  occupied 
by  the  Odd  Fellows  as  lodge  and  encampment.      The  fire  was  considered  to  be  the  work  of  an 
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incendiary.  The  adjoining  buildings  were  somewhat  damaged.  The  building  destroyed  belonged 
toN.  H.  Fratt.  The  loss  sustained  by  Col.  Bartlett  was  heavy,  and  his  insurance  amounted  to 
J4,000.  The  Odd  Fellows'  property  was  almost  totally  destroyed.  The  heaviest  damage  was 
sustained  by  Judge  Wording  and  by  the  county.  A  fine  library  and  considerable  personal  property 
were  burned,  on  which  the  Judge  had  no  insurance.  The  county  papers  were  of  a  nature  to  make 
the  destruction  irreparable. 

The  first  marriage  recorded  is  that  of  Jesse  J.  Everrett  and  Maria  B.  Kingston,  which  was 
solemnized  by  Lewis  G.  Dole,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  February  26,  1837.  The  license  was  issued 
by  F.  F.  Cox,  Jr.,  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

During  the  year  1837,  the  following  marriages  were  recorded:  Oliver  Van  Valin  to  Jane 
Resegue,  by  Benjamin  C.  Pierce,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  July  16;  Horatio  Higgins  to  Mary  L. 
Felch,  by  Eldad  Smith,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  June  28 ;  Samuel  Kerr  to  Martha  Nixon,  by  Eldad 
Smith,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  March  16 ;  Alvin  G.  French  to  Nancy  Stevens,  by  Richard  Miller, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  May  7 ;  Elijah  C.  Waterman  to  Betsey  Hall,  by  Daniel  Smiley,  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  April  15 ;  Josiah  Crawford  to  Martha  McCart,  by  Benjamin  C.  Pierce,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  August  13;  Joseph  McLaughlin  to  Lydia  Elvira  Hayes,  by  Benjamin  C.  Pierce,  July  6; 
Reuben  Clark  to  Maria  Van  Valin,  by  Benjamin  C.  Pierce,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  September  3; 
Henry  Johnson  to  Olive  Hamlin,  by  Perez  Merrick,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  August  27 ;  William 
W.  Burdick  to  Susan  Cleaves,  by  Symnus  Butler,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  August  6 ;  Douglas  G. 
Jennings  to  Wealthy  Rogers,  by  Symnus  Butler,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  October  11;  William 
Casporons  to  Lucretia  Warren,  by  Israel  Williams,  December  19;  and  Harvey  Story  to  Almira 
Bullard,  by  Daniel  Smiley,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  November  26.  These  marriages  are  here  given 
in  the  order  of  their  record.  The  first  record  of  a  marriage  by  a  clergyman  is  that  of  Daniel 
B.  Rork  to  Annie  Newman,  by  Rev.  Cyrus  Nichols,  May,  1837. 

LIST   OF   COUNTY   OFFICERS. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  Racine  County  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence  to 
the  present  time : 

Sheriffs — 1836,  by  appointment,  Edgar  R.  Hugunin,  and  by  election  in  1839;  1843, 
Michael  Myers;  1844,  Edgar  R.  Hugunin;  1846,  William  Strong,  Jr.;  1848,  Robert  G. 
McClellan :  1850,  John  A.  Carswell ;  1852,  Timothy  D.  Morris ;  1854,  James  0.  Bartlett ; 
1856,  Timothy  D.  Morris ;  1858, William  G.  Everit ;  1860,  Horatio  T.  Taylor ;  1862,  Aaron 
French;  1864,  Frank  Schneider ;  1866,  James  0.  Bartlett ;  1868,  Frank  Schneider ;  1870,  F. 
P.  Lawrence;  1872,  J.  W.  Johnson;  1874,  Lewis  Dickinson;  1876,  Louis  Konst;  1878, 
James  Fielding. 

Clerks  of  the  Court— 1%^!,  H.  F.  Cox,  Jr.;  1846,  A.  G.  Knight;  1848,  Isaiah  G. 
Parker;  1852,  S.  G.  Knight ;  1854,  La  Fayette  Parker;  1860,  J.  S.  Crane;  1862,  La  Fayette 
Parker ;  1864,  F.  L.  Graham  ;  1868,  A.  H.  Adams;  1870,  C.  S.  Chipman ;  1873,  F.  W.  Bruce. 

Clerks  of  the  ^oard— 1837,  Walter  Cooly  ;  1838,  Frederic  S.  Lovell ;  1839,  L.  Janes ; 
1841,  John  Ramsdell;  1844,  Thomas  E.  Parmele;  1848,  Ira  Peirce ;  1851,  John  Ramsdell; 
1856,  Patrick  G.  Cheves ;  1858,  Samuel  Ritchie ;  1860,  D.  P.  Wooster ;  1862,  P.  G.  Cheves ; 
1866,  James  Gipson;  1870,  E.  F.  Gottchald;  1872,  E.  C.  Peck;  1874,  James  Tinker;  1876, 
E.  C.  Peck. 

District  Attorneys — 1838,  Marshall  M.  Strong:  1845,  H.  T.  Saunders;  1848,  Henry  B. 
Towslee;  1850,  Ira  C.  Paine;  1852,  Lewis  Royce;  1854,  W.  P.  Lyon;  1858,  C.  S.  Chase; 
1860,  N.  H.  Dale;  1862,  C.  W.  Bennett ;  1868,  John  T.  Fish  ;  1872,  Charles  H.  Lee ;  1874, 
S.  B.  Van  Buskirk ;  1876,  William  Crosten :  1878,  A.  C.  Fish. 

Judges  of  Probate— \%^%,  Volney  French  ;  1840,  S.  Hale  ;  1843,  Ezra  Birchard ;  1844, 
Volney  French ;  1848,  Josiah  Bond.  In  1850,  the  office  became  known  as  County  Judge,  with 
A.  G.  Chatfield  as  Judge.  The  division  of  the  county  necessitated  another  election,  and  W.  E. 
Wording  was  chosen,  who  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  J.  B.  Adams.  In  1869,  E.  0.  Hand  was 
leected  County  Judge,  and  still  holds  the  office. 
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Treasurers— 1SS7 ,  Eugin  Gillespie ;  1838,  Henry  F.  Cox,  Jr. ;  1839,  Seth  F.  Parsons ; 
1840,  Eli  R.  Cooly ;  1841,  James  M.  Sprague ;  1842,  Bushnell  B.  Gary ;  1844,  Levi  Blake ; 
1845,  Lucius  S.  Blake ;  1846,  Seneca  Raymond ;  1848,  Joseph  P.  Hurlbut ;  1849,  O.  A. 
StaflFord;  1851,  Duncan  Sinclair ;  1852,  William  Beswick  ;  1854,  William  W.  Vaughan  ;  1856, 
James  Tinker;  1860,  John  P.  Jones;  1864,  William  V.  Moore;  1868,  L.  D.  Coombs;  1874, 
Julius  Lueck ;  1876,  John  R.  Jones. 

Superintendents  of  Schools — The  office  was  instituted  in  1861,  and  C.  W.  Levens  elected  ; 
1865,  L.  D.  Coombs ;  1867,  L.  M.  Haws ;  1869,  Lyman  Earle ;  1871,  George  Skewes ;  1873, 
Thomas  Malone ;  1875,  M.  J.  Smith ;  1877,  Charles  H.  Sproat. 

Registers  of  Deeds— 18S7,  William  H.  Waterman  ;  1839,  Joseph  C.  Knapp  ;  1841,  Albert 
G.  Knight ;  1842,  William  H.  Waterman ;  1843,  Ludlow  F.  Lewis ;  1844,  Albert  G.  Knight ; 
1845,  Hiram  Sherman ;  1846,  Chester  M.  Mann ;  1847,  David  Wells ;  1848,  John  W.  Trow^ 
bridge;  1850,  John  Wilson ;  1852,  C.  H.  Parsons;  1854,  Sidney  S.  Dickinson ;  1856,  William 
M.  Shepherd ;  1860,  Andrew  Cooper ;  1862,  W.  J.  Shepherd ;  1866,  William  White ;  1868, 
John  Bowen ;  1872,  W.  G.  Hyde;  1878,  John  Bowen. 

Surveyors— 1887 ,  A.  W.  Doolittle;  1839,  Jason  Lathrop ;  1844,  Moses  Vilas;  1847,  A. 
W.  Doolittle;  1848,  0.  A.  Perkins;  1849,  A.  W.  Doolittle;  1850,  Moses  Vilas;  1852,  Ira  N, 
Sumner;  1858,  Thomas  Bones,  Jr.;  1862,  E.  Burchard;  1868,  S.  G.  Knight;  1870,  D.  M, 
Montgomery ;  1872,  John  Knight ;  1874,  D.  M.  Montgomery. 

Coroners — 1837,  Alvin  Raymond ;  1839,  Charles  Leet ;  1842,  Chauncey  Kellogg ;  1845, 
Grove  U.  Willis ;  1846,  John  Fancher  ;  1847,  Daniel  Stevens ;  1848,  William  Van  Dooser ; 
1850,  Joseph  Lennon ;  1854,  Levi  Blake;  1856,  Owen  Roberts ;  1858,  Abner  Rouse;  1870, 
J.  Loomis;  1872,  Owen  Roberts;  1874,  Jerry  Slater;  1876,  Henry  Sandford ;  1878,  B.  F, 
Pierce. 

THE   JUDICIARY. 

The  second  act  passed  by  the  Belmont  Legislature  provided  for  the  establishment  of  Judicial 
Districts.  Charles  Dunn  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  and  performed 
judicial  duties  in  the  First  District;  David  Irwin,  Associate  Justice  in  the  Second  District;  and 
William  C.  Frazier,  Associate  Justice  in  the  Third  District.  The  first  court  held  in  Racine  was 
presided  over  by  Judge  Frazier,  in  the  spring  of  1837.  The  counties  of  Racine,  Kenosha 
and  Walworth  now  form  the  First  Judicial  Circuit,  with  Hon.  John  T.  Wentworth  on  the 
bench. 

Hon.  William  Penn  Lyon,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin.  Term 
expires  January,  1884. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Dyer,  of  Racine,  is  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Wisconsin. 

LEGISLATIVB   RBPRESENTATION. 

Under  the  Territorial  government,  the  county  of  Milwaukee  was  represented  by  Gilbert 
Knapp  and  Alanson  Sweet,  as  Councilmen,  and  Charles  Durkee,  Madison  W.  Cornwall  and  W. 
B.  Sheldon,  as  Representatives,  during  the  two  regular  sessions  of  the  first  Legislature  and  the 
special  session  of  the  same,  from  October  25,  1836,  to  June  25,  1838. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  second  Legislature,  William  Bullen  and  Marshall  M.  Strong  were 
Councilmen ;  Orrin  R.  Stevens,  Zadoc  Newman  and  Tristam  C.  Hoyt,  Representatives.  This 
delegation  was  the  first  sent  from  Racine  County  after  its  formation.  Mr.  Bullen  was  elected 
President  of  the  Council.  The  same  members  served  two  sessions,  from  November  26,  1838,  to 
March  11,  1839. 

Mr.  Strong  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Council,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lorenzo  Janes,  in  the 
third  session  of  the  second  Legislature,  December  2,  1839.  The  delegation  was  the  same,  with 
that  exception. 

The  first  session  of  the  third  Legislature  met  December  7,  1840.  Messrs.  Bullen  nnd 
Janes  in  the  Council;  George  Batchelder,  Thomas  E.  Parmele  and  Reuben  H.  Doming  in  the 
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House.     At  the  second  session,  Elisha  S.  Sill  claimed  a  seat  as  an  additional  member  in  the 
House,  but  was  not  admitted.     Mr.  Parmele  resigneil  his  seat  after  the  second  session. 

The  first  session  of  the  fourth  Legislature  was  the  one  famous  for  the  refusal  of  Gov.  Doty 
to  recognize  the  body,  because  of  the  non- appropriation  of  money,  by  Congress,  to  pay  the 
expenses  thereof.  March  8, 1843,  at  the  special  session.  Consider  Heath  and  Peter  D.  Hugunin 
took  their  seats  in  the  Council,  and  Philander  Judson,  John  T.  Trowbridge  and  Peter  Van  Vleet, 
in  the  House.  The  second  session,  Michael  Frank  and  Marshall  M.  Strong  were  Councilmen, 
the  latter  serving  as  President  from  December  4,  1843,  to  January  81,  1844.  In  the  House, 
there  were  John  T.  Trowbridge,  Levi  Grant  and  Ezra  Birchard  during  the  last  session. 

The  third  and  fourth  sessions  of  the  fourth  Legislature  had  no  change  in  the  Council.  In 
the  House,  Robert  McClellan,  Orson  Sheldon  and  Albert  G.  Northway  served  during  the  third 
session,  and  Andrew  B.  Jackson,  Orson  Sheldon  and  Julius  Wooster,  during  the  fourth. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  fifth  Assembly,  Frederick  S.  Lovell  and  Marshall  M.  Strong  were 
Councilmen ;  Uriah  Wood  and  Elisha  Raymond,  Representatives,  in  January,  1847.  At  the 
special  session,  October,  1847,  Frederick  S.  Lovell  and  Philo  White  were  Councilmen;  G.  F. 
2^ewell  and  Dudley  Cass,  Representatives.  These  gentlemen  also  served  at  the  second  session, 
February,  1848. 

The  first  session  of  the  State  Legislature  was  held  June  5,  1848.  The  members  of  that 
and  succeeding  Legislatures  are  here  given : 

Senate.— 18iS,  C.  L.  Sholes,  Philo  White;  1849,  C.  L.  Sholes,  V.  M.  Willard;  1850,  V. 
M.  Willard,  Elijah  Steele;  1851-52,  S.  0.  Bennett;  1853-54,  John  W.  Cary;  1855-5(1, 
Charles  Clement;  1857-58,  C.  S.  Chase;  1859-60,  N.  D.  Fratt;  1861-62,  William  L.  Utley; 
1863-64,  T.  D.  Morris;  1865-66,  Jerome  L  Case;  1867-70,  Ilenrv  Stevens;  1871-72,  Philo 
Belden;  1873,  Robert  H.  Baker;  1874,  Charles  Herrick ;  1875-76,  Robert  H.  Baker;  1877-78, 
Thomas  A.  Bones. 

House, — 1848,  David  McDonald,  Henry  B.  Roberts,  Samuel  E.  Chapman,  Julius  L.  Gil- 
bert, Elias  Woodworth;  1849,  Marshall  M.  Strong,  James  D.  Reymert,  Maurice  L.  Ayers,  Oti» 
Colwell,  H.  S.  Thorp;  1850,  Horace  N.  Chapman,  S.  0.  Bennett,  Caleb  P.   Barnes,  Samuel 
Hale,   George  M.  Robinson;  1851,  William   L.  Utley,  Peter  Van  Vleet,  James  Tinker;  1852, 
William  L.  Utley,  Abraham  Gordon,  James  Catton;  1853,  Horace  T.  Sanders,  William  H.  Roe, 
Thomas  West,  Philo  Belden;  1854, Nelson  R.Norton,  Charles  S.  Wright,  John  Smith,  Thomas 
West;  1855,  Thomas  Falvey,  Caleb  P.  Barnes,  Alanson  Filer, Ebenezer  Adams;  1856,  Thomas 
FaJvey,  Eliphalet  Cram,   John   T.   Palmer,   Patrick   G.  Cheves;  1857,  L.  J.  Evans,  Peter  C. 
Lutkin,  Joseph  Nelson,  James  Catton;     1868,   H.  Warner,  G.  W.    Seldon,,    Samuel  Collins, 
Edward  P.  Dyer;  1859,  William   P.  Lyon,  Speaker  of  the   House,  L.   S.  Van  Vleet,  William 
Ballach,  Franklin  E.  Hoyt;  1860,  William  P.  Lyon,  Speaker  of  the  House,  Lewis  L.  Baldwin, 
K.  Langland,  F.  A.  Weage;  1861,  Gilbert  Knapp,  Orlando  C.  Munroe,  S.  S.  Bradford,  Sam- 
uel E.  Chapman;    1862,  Calvin   H.  Upham,  Thomas  Butler,  James  Catton;  1863,  Horatio  T. 
Taylor,  0.  C.  Munroe,  H.  L.  Gilmore;  18»i4,  G.  C.  Northrop,  Henry  Stevens,  Philo  Belden; 
1865,   John  Vaughan,  E.    C.   Salisbury,   F.  A.  Weage;    1866,  James  0.  Bartlett,  George  Q. 
Erskine,  Philo  Belden;    1867,  Charles  E.   Dver,  H.  B.  Morse;  1868,  Charles  E.  Dyer,  II.  L. 
Gilmore;  1869,  A.  L.  Phillips,  Hiram  L.  Gilmore;  1870,  A.  L.  Phillips,  Ira  A.  Rice;  1871, 
Lucius  S.  Blake,  George  Bremner;  1872,  Richard  B.  Bates,  W.  V.  Moore;  1878,  John  Elkins, 
Richard  Richards;  1874-75,  Charles  F.  Bliss,  E.  N.  White;  1876,  N.  J.  Field,  E.  N.  White; 
1877,  N.  J.  Field,  John  T.  Rice;  1878,  Patrick  G.  Cheves,  Charles  Jonas. 

CONSTITUTIONAL    CONVENTIONS. 

At  the  first  Convention,  held  October  5, 1846,  Racine  was  represented  by  Edward  G.  Ryan, 
Marshall  M.  Strong,  Frederick  S.  Lovell,  Elijah  Steele,  Stephen  0.  Bennett,  Nathaniel  Dick- 
inson, Daniel  Harkin,  Chauncey  Kellogg.  Haynes  Finch,  Chatfield  H.  Parsons,  Victor  M.  Wil- 
lard, James  H.  Hall,  James  B.  Carter.  The  Constitution  approved  by  this  convention  was  dis- 
spproTcd  of  by  the  people. 
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Several  votes  were  taken  in  the  Territory  on  the  question  of  organizing  a  State  government. 
In  1844,  the  vote  in  this  county  stood :  For  State  government,  656 ;  against  it,  940.  The  vote 
on  the  first  Constitution,  taken  April  17,  1846,  stood :  For  the  adoption  of  it,  1,884 ;  against 
it,  353. 

A  second  Convention  was  held  December,  1847,  at  which  Racine  was  represented  by  the 
following  gentlemen :  Theodore  Secor,  S.  R.  McClellan,  Horace  T.  Saunders,  Frederick  S. 
Lovell,  S.  A.  Davenport,  A.  B.  Jackson,  A.  G.  Cole  and  James  D.  Reymert.  The  vote  in  this 
county  stood:  For  its  adoption,  1,363;  against  it,  2,474. 

LIST   OF   OLD    SETTLERS. 

The  following  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Racine  County :  Gilbert  Knapp,  Racine,  (the 
first  white  man  in  the  county) ;  J.  H.  Gipson,  Rochester ;  Mrs.  S.  Gardner,  Rochester ;  J.  W. 
Gault  and  wife,  Waterford ;  William  Gates  and  Miranda  Gates,  Rochester ;  Thomas  Hood, 
Mount  Pleasant ;  William  Hoyt,  Rochester ;  Samuel  Hood,  Racine ;  Frank  G.  Hoyt,  Roches- 
ter ;  Nathan  Joy,  Racine ;  Sheridan  Kimball,  Racine ;  Albert  G.  Knight,  Racine ;  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert A.  Knapp,  Racine ;  H.  D.  Morse,  Waterford ;  Cyrus  Nichols,  Caledonia ;  Nelson  R.  Norton, 
(now  in  Minnesota) ;  Mrs.  Samuel  Ormiston,  Union  Grove ;  Benjamin  Pratt  and  Fanny  Pratt, 
Mount  Pleasant;  Sylvester  B.  Peck,  Racine;  Pliny  M.  Perkins,  Burlington ;  Thomas  Place, 
Mount  Pleasant ;  Joshua  Pierce,  Mount  Pleasant ;  Ezra  Pufier,  Mount  Pleasant ;  Robert  Pritch- 
ard.  Mount  Pleasant ;  Alvin  Raymond,  Racine ;  Seneca  Raymond,  Racine ;  George  F.  Roberts, 
Caledonia;  Daniel  B.  Rork,  Caledonia;  Lewis  Royce,  Burlington;  Henry  B.  Roberts,  Cale- 
donia ;  Benjamin  Reynolds,  Mount  Pleasant ;  William  L.  Rooker,  Burlington ;  Owen  Roberts, 
Racine ;  Eseck  B.  Sears,  Caledonia ;  Thomas  Spencer,  Racine ;  William  Sears,  Mount  Pleas- 
ant ;  Luther  R.  Sears,  Mount  Pleasant ;  Charles  Scofield,  Union  Grove ;  Luther  Secor,  Mount 
Pleasant ;  David  Secor,  Waterford ;  Stephen  H.  Sage,  Racine ;  Timothy  Sands,  Raymond ; 
Orson  Sheldon,  Burlington ;  Orlando  Secor,  Mount  Pleasant ;  John  C.  Smith,  Racine ;  William 
W.  Vaughan,  (died  recently) ;  James  Walker,  Mount  Pleasant ;  Nelson  A.  Walker,  Mount 
Pleasant ;  Loring  Webber,  Raymond ;  Orin  Wright  and  wife,  Rochester ;  Truman  G.  Wright, 
Racine ;  Lucius  S.  Blake,  Racine ;  Alanson  Filer,  Racine ;  Mrs.  James  0.  Bartlett,  Mount 
Pleasant ;  Charles  Bunce,  Racine ;  Jacob  Bussey,  Burlington  ;  A.  H.  Blake,  Racine ;  Philo 
Belden,  Rochester ;  Archibald  Cooper,  Waterford ;  Augustus  B.  Crane,  Mount  Pleasant ;  Ste- 
phen Campbell,  Racine ;  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Carswell,  Racine ;  James  Cooper,  Waterford ;  Mrs.  S. 
E.  Chapman,  Waterford;  Isaac  Charnley,  Racine;  David  M.  Collar,  Dover;  Alfred  Gary  and 
Mary  L.  Cary,  Racine ;  Norman  Clark,  Racine ;  Mrs.  Mary  Derby,  Mount  Pleasant ;  E.  G. 
Dyer  and  wife,  Burlington ;  A.  P.  Dutton,  Racine. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who,  though  lost  to  sight,  are  to  memory  dear :  James  0. 
Bartlett,  died  August  2,  1877,  Mount  Pleasant ;  James  Ballock,  died  August  24,  1876,  Dover; 
Elam  Beardsley,  died  June  1,  1877,  Waterford;  John  A.  Carswell,  died  March  3,  1877, 
Racine ;  E.  R.  Cooley,  died  February  2,  1878,  Racine ;  Samuel  E.  Chapman,  died  September 
25,  1852,  Waterford ;  John  M.  Cooper,  died  March,  1877,  Burlington ;  S.  M.  Cooper,  died 
March,  1877,  Burlington;  William  Derby,  died  April  1,  1877,  Mount  Pleasant;  Joel  Homer, 
died  May,  1871,  Caledonia;  Samuel  G.  Knight,  died  April  1, 1874,  Racine;  Robert  A.  Knapp, 
died  1876;  Fordyce  F.  Lincoln,  died  February  22,  1872,  Union  Grove;  Charles  L.  Morris, 
died  June  7,  1872,  Mount  Pleasant;  L.  D.  Merrills,  died  1873,  Rochester;  T.  D.  Morris,  died 
April  26,  1876,  Caledonia ;  James  Matler,  died  Julv  17,  1873 ;  Mrs.  Matler,  died  February 
23,  1873;  P.  R.  Mygatt,  died  1875;  Mrs.'  L.  S.  Nims,  died  March  8,  1872,  Burlington; 
Samuel  Ormiston,  died  August  1,  1876,  Union  Grove;  William  Place,  died  July  4,  1874, 
Mount  Pleasant;  Mrs.  Marv  A.  Roberts,  died  February  12,  1873,  Caledonia;  Eldad  Smith, 
died  December  25,  1875,  Racine;  Mrs.  H.  T.  Taylor,  died  February  26,  1876,  Racine; 
Nathaniel  Van  Aernara,  died  1876,  Waterford ;  Mrs.  Lucinda  Walker,  died  October  14,  1876, 
Mount  Pleasant. 
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THE   COURT   HOUSE. 

The  old  buildings  erected  under  the  agreement  between  the  original  claimants  of  the  town- 
site  and  the  Commissioners,  as  is  described  elsewhere,  was  replaced,  in  1876-77,  by  a  spacious 
fire-proof  edifice.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  July  4,  1876,  and  the  building  completed  Febru- 
ary, 1877.  The  architect  was  Mr.  H.  C.  Koch,  and  the  contractors  were  Messrs.  John  and 
Thomas  R.  Bentley.  The  building  is  so  situated  as  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  business  center  of 
the  town,  and  is  a  model  as  regards  its  enduring  qualities.  It  is  not  in  the  usual  modern  style 
of  high  ornamentation,  but  strikes  the  eye  at  once  for  its  plain  and  substantial  character.  The 
building  cost  but  $39,450,  and  is  far  more  desirable  than  many  public  buildings  which  cost  twice 
that  sum. 

VALUATION   OF   RACINE. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  county,  as  shown  by  semi-decades,  is  here  given : 

1842 $    906,768 

1845 1,823,661 

1860,  after  the  division  of  the  county 1,206,823 

1856 1,609,146 

1860 ^ 8,154,841 

1865 6,417,633 

1870 { 10,046,248 

1875 10,278,000 

1878 16,400,000 

OLD   SETTLERS'   SOCIETY   OF   RACINE   COUNTY. 

The  pioneers  of  Racine  County  organized  a  society  for  the  preservation  of  historic  facts  and 
the  enjoyment  of  social  intercourse,  in  1870.  A  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Court  House  in 
Racine,  March  14,  of  that  year.  Lorenzo  Janes  was  elected  Chairman,  and  S.  B.  Peck  Secre- 
tary. A  constitution  was  adopted,  providing,  among  other  things,  that  all  pioneers  of  thirty 
years'  residence  might  become  members. 

The  following-named  men  and  women  signed  the  roll,  and  were  declared  members  of  the 
society.     The  dates  indicate  the  time  of  arrival. 

1834— Samuel  Niblack,  December  20. 

1835 — Martin  Beardsley,  Elan  Beardsley,  January ;  L.  S.  Blake,  Benjamin  Pratt,  Febru- 
ary ;  James  Walker,  John  Adams,  Joseph  Adams,  Edward  Adams,  A.  H.  Blake,  Mrs.  Joseph 
F.  Longwell,  Samuel  N.  Basey,  D.  N.  Niblack,  April ;  Walter  Cooley,  Joseph  S.  Longwell, 
Joel  Horner,  Thomas  Hood,  May ;  Daniel  B.  Rork,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Rork,  June ;  Thomas  Place, 
Mrs.  Edith  Bartlett,  Miss  Minerva  Newman,  A.  G.  Newman,  William  Place,  John  Newman, 
F.  H.  Nims,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Nims,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Evrit,  July ;  Eldad  Smith,  A.  Raymond,  September ; 
Nelson  A.  Walker,  Mrs.  Maria  Filer,  October ;  Alanson  Filer,  November ;  Sheridan  Kimball, 
Stephen  Campbell,  Timojhy  Sands,  Mrs.  Harriet  Wood,  Marilla  Morse,  December. 

1836 — S.  H.  Sage,  Februarv;  Adney  Wooster,  H.  D.  Morse,  March;  Mrs.  Simeon 
Whiteley,  A.  G.  Knight,  April ;  S.  E.  Chapman,  Orrilla  Spencer,  Luther  R.  Sears,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ira  A.  Rice,  P.  R.  Mygatt,  Sarah  Mygatt,  May ;  Fordice  Lincoln,  L.  0.  Whitman,  Alfred 
Lockwood,  Mrs.  Harriet  Buttles,  Mrs.  Ezra  Buttles,  Mrs.  Emeline  Buttles,  Theodore  S.  Lane ; 
Nathan  Joy,  Seneca  Raymond,  June;  Lorenzo  Janes,  Mrs.  0.  Sheldon,  Mrs.  Van  Valen,  July; 
Hiram  Page,  Samuel  G.  Knight,  Cyrus  Nichols,  Mrs.  D.  D.  Nichols,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Warner,  Mrs. 
P.  8.  Parker,  August;  Newton  Peck,  H.  B.  Roberts,  R.  M.  Walker,  Mrs.  Mary  Roberts,  Sep- 
tember ;  G.  F.  Roberts,  A.  Cooper,  E.  B.  Sears,  Norman  Clark,  William  Sears,  October ; 
Thomas  Spencer,  Thad  Earl,  J.  0.  Bartlett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  Billings,  Levi  J.  Billings, 
November ;  Norman  Huntington,  Mary  E.  Buttles,  David  Bushnell,  Mrs.  S.  Gardner,  C.  J. 
True,  December. 

1837 — 0.  Van  Valen,  January ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  R.  Norton,  C.  E.  Waite,  March ; 
L.  D.  Merrills,  Mary  A.  Merrills,  April ;  P.  M.  Perkins,  James  H.  Morgan,  May ;  William  S. 
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Derby,  Mrs.  Mary  Derby,  J.  H.  Gipson,  W.  S.  Hoyt,  Elihu  D.  Filer,  Mrs.  Delia  M.  Filer, 
Jacob  Bussa,  June ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Ormiston,  July ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Royce,  S.  F. 
Heath,  August ;  William  Bull,  Jefferson  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Brown,  September ; 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Cooper,  F.  W.  Gault,  Annis  Sears,  Alonzo  Sears,  David  Smith,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Blake, 
Ransom  Reynolds,  Benjamin  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Nancy  E.  Beardsley,  October. 

1838 — William  Peck,  January;  Lorenzo  Waite,  Carlos  Waite,  Carlisle  Waite,  April; 
Samuel  Hood,  E.  R.  Coolly,  J.  R.  Slauson,  George  W.  Slauson,  Loring  Webber,  J.  P.  Mather, 
E.  S.  Sawyer,  E.  Wood,  Daniel  Wood,  C.  E.  Hunt,  Elizabeth  Beardsley,  A.  M.  Tapham, 
May ;  Charles  L.  Morris,  July ;  James  Mather,  August ;  Mrs.  S.  B.  Peck,  Mrs.  Catharine 
Brown,  September ;  Mrs.  H.  R.  Walker,  D.  R.  May,  James  Cooper,  H.  H.  Palmer,  F.  D. 
Morris,  Liberty  Fisk,  Charles  Loomis,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Chapman,  Charles  Bunce,  October. 

1839 — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beardsley,  February  ;  H.  Raymond,  March  ;  Ezra  Beardsley,  Seth 
P.  Phelps,  April ;  W.  H.  Gresitt,  Angus  B.  6rane,  E.  Everit,  E.  Brainard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
R.  Rooker,  May ;  Sarah  A.  Carswell,  J.  A.  Carswell,  R.  H.  Baker,  S.  B.  Peck,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  G.  Dyer,  •  Charles  E.  Dyer,  Francis  Meinhart,  George  Allen,  Samuel  Toombs,  H.  Van 
Arman,  A.  Van  Arman,  J.  Van  Arman,  June ;  James  T.  Elliott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sco- 
field,  William  L.  Rooker,  J.  C.  Rooker,  August ;  Mrs.  Fanny  Pratt,  September ;  Jedediah 
Healy,  October ;  George  Jones,  Aaron*  Putman,  November ;  James  Ballack,  Joseph  Bishop, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Baker,  December. 

1^40 — J.  D.  Wright,  January ;  William  Ballack,  March ;  Mrs.  Susan  Place,  Dorance 
Secor,  Luther  Secor,  David  Secor,  Patrick  G.  Cheves,  Thomas  Ashland,  Knud  Adland,  James 
M.  Cooper,  May ;  Edwin  Lincoln,  John  Ballack,  June ;  Mrs.  F.  D.  Morris,  Samuel  Cooper, 
Joshua  Pearce,  Mrs.  Catharine  Fearce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Edmonds,  Patrick  Callahan, 
Ruth  Thompson,  October. 

The  society  is  in  active  operation,  and  much  interest  is  manifested  in  the  annual  meetings. 
The  present  officers  are :  A.  G.  Knight,  President ;  Hon.  Ira  A.  Rice,  of  Waterford,  Cliny  M. 
Perkins,  of  Burlington,  and  Achus  P.  Dutton,  of  Racine,  Vice  Presidents;  S.  B.  reck, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  Simeon  C.  Whiteley, 
Chairman ;  T.  W.  Gault,  of  Waterford,  C.  K.  Norton,  of  Burlington,  Alvin  Barrows,  of  Union 
Grove;  L.  S.  Blake,  of  Racine,  James  Weed,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  and  Thomas  Adland,  of 
Raymond. 

TENTH   ANNUAL   RE-UNJON   OF   THE   OLD   SETTLERS*  SOCIETY,  AT   FRANKSVILLE,  THURSDAY, 

JUNE   12,    1879. 
.         [Racine  Arffua.] 

The  morning  of  last  Thursday  broke  clear  and  pleasant,  and,  in  company  with  a  number  of 
others,  we  took  the  train  for  Franksville.  On  arriving  at  that  thriving  village,  we  found  in 
waiting  Ladd  Secor,  with  his  frisky  team  of  twenty-three-year-old  colts,  to  take  us  to  the  grove, 
where  we  soon  arrived  in  good  order.  The  drive  across  the  prairies  is  indeed  a  beautiful  one. 
All  nature  smiled  a  welcome.  The  grove  selected  was  well  adapted  for  the  occasion,  and  was 
shaded  with  fine,  large  forest  trees.  On  our  arrival,  we  found  but  few  present,  but  carriage 
after  carriage  drove  up,  and  soon  fully  fifteen  hundred  people  had  assembled.  Glancing  over 
the  multitude,  a  great  contrast  was  observable.  The  majority  present,  with  their  silvered 
heads,  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  but  as  they  grasped  hands  and  recalled  the  scenes  and 
incidents  of  past  years,  they  again  lived  over  their  early  manhood  days ;  and  certainly  no  better 
proof  of  the  healthfulness  of  our  climate  and  the  hardy  constitutions  possessed  by  the  early 
settlers  need  be  asked  for,  than  to  gaze  on  the  erect  and  manly  forms  of  those  present  on  this 
occasion. 

The  assemblage  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr.  A.  G.  Knight,  and  after  music 
by  Wilson's  Band,  of  Kansas ville,  Rev.  Stein  offered  a  prayer.  After  the  prayer,  a  duet, 
"  Happy  Golden  Fears,"  was  sung  by  the  Misses  Rogers,  one  of  the  young  ladies  presiding  at 
the  organ  and  the  other  accompanying  on  the  violin.  These  ladies  are  both  fine  players,  and 
their  music  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  pleasing  features  of  the  day. 
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Secretary  Peck  then  called  the  roll,  and  seventy-five  answered  to  their  names ;  a  large 
number,  however,  were  on  the  grounds  who  did  not  respond.  It  was  found  that  only  two  mem- 
bers had  died  during  the  year,  Alfred  Lockwood  and  W.  W.  Vaughan.  This  is  certainly 
iremarkable  considering  the  large  membership,  and  the  ages  attained  by  many. 

Mr.  Simeon  Whitely  then  came  forward  and  paid  the  following  eloquent  and  touching 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Vaughan  : 

Mr.  Pretident  and  Friends :     We  cannot,  and  we  should  not  expect  to  meet  year  after  year  without  our  warm 

Ipreetings  and  congratulations  being  saddened  by  the  fact  that  some  one  or  more  of  our  number  has,  since  the  last 

Toli-caU,  passed  away  fh>m  the  scenes  of  his  earthly  trials  and  triumphs,  and  will  ne^er  again  answer  to  his  name 

here.      This,  our  tenth  re-union,  is  only  exceptional  in  this  regard  f^om  the  fact  that  the  death-roll  is  shorter  than  it 

hms  been  in  any  preceding  year. 

In  the  absence  of  the  gentleman  whom  it  was  hoped  would  have  performed  the  serrice,  the  sad  duty  dcToWes 
upon  me  of  announcing  the  demise  of  one  of  our  members,  who  had  looked  forward  with  fond  anticipation  to  this 
^hering,  but  who,  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days,  was  stricken  down,  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  in  the  very 
Mlness  of  his  strength  of  mind  and  body. 

William  W.  Yaughan  was  bom  in  Montgomeryshire,  Wales,  in  the  year  1818.  He  came  to  America  in  1842, 
uid  settled  at  the  village  of  Racine.  Poor  in  purse,  but  rich  in  hope — a  stranger  in  a  strange  country — with  faith  in 
Ms  own  right  arm  and  in  the  kind  ProTidence  which  had  led  him  to  so  fair  a  land ;  his  sole  capital — his  hope,  his 
habits  of  sobriety  and  industry,,  his  integrity,  his  reverence  for  sacred  things,  and  his  trust  in  God. 

The  newspapers  have  told  you  of  his  successive  steps,  fW>m  the  hired  man  on  a  farm  to  the  small  trader,  and  so 
on  until  he  became  known  far  and  wide  as  a  merchant,  miller  and  capitalist.  You  have  known  him  as  Alderman, 
School  Commissioner  and  Mayor  of  the  city ;  as  Treasurer  of  the  county  and  as  Presidential  Elector.  In  every  posi- 
tion he  acquitted  himself  as  a  man. 

In  business  and  political  circles  he  will  be  greatly  missed,  but,  next  to  his  home,  it  is  in  the  Church  of  which 
he  was  the  founder  that  his  loss  will  be  most  keenly  felt.  At  this  very  hour,  the  Synod  of  the  Welsh  Presbyterian 
Church,  comprised  of  representatives  from  nine  States,  now  in  session  at  Racine,  pauses  in  its  labors  to  hold  special 
session  in  memory  of  our  late  associate.  Those  of  you  who  came  here  from  the  city  this  morning,  by  whatever  road, 
met  crowds  of  people  on  their  way  to  join  in  the  solemn  service  in  the  church  which  attests  his  liberality,  his  self- 
denial,  his  steadfastness,  and  his  strong  endeavor  to  be  a  power  for  good  in  the  world. 

Less  than  a  month  ago,  William  W.  Vaughan  was  full  of  life,  full  of  work,  full  of  plans  for  the  future.  He 
had  reason  to  look  with  pride  upon  his  handsome  dwelling,  his  business  buildings,  and  his  mill.  His  labors,  his 
thrifiiness,  had  met  a  large  reward.  He  could  walk  the  streets  and  meet  ft-iends  at  every  step,  for  the  number  of 
people  whom  he  had  assisted  by  counsel  and  material  aid,  1  am  assured,  was  very  large.  But  his  place  in  the  marts 
of  trade,  in  his  home,  in  the  Church  to  which  he  was  so  unostentatiously  devoted,  and  his  place  in  this  society,  all 
are  vacant.  On  the  22d  day  of  last  month,  he  quietly  bade  wife  and  friends  a  long  farewell.  The  following  Monday, 
a  thousand  persons  passed  by  the  casket  which  contained  his  mortal  part,  and  tearfully  gaxed  upon  his  features  calm 
in  death.  He  was  followed  to  his  long  home  in  our  beautiful  Mound  Cemetery,  with  every  mark  of  respect  which 
loving  friends  and  a  bereaved  city  could  pay.  As  in  duty  bound,  the  members  of  this  society  attended  the  final 
obsequies  in  large  numbers,  and  it  is  fitting  indeed  that  we  thus  pause  in  these  proceedings  to  show  our  sympathy 
with  the  widow  bereaved,  and  pay  our  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who  honored  his  native  land  as  weU  as  the 
country  of  his  adoption. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Secretary  make  suitable  record  upon  his  minutes,  which  he  will  no  doubt  do 
without  the  formality  of  a  vote. 

The  Treasurer  then  reported  the  condition  of  the  funds  as  follows :  Balance  on  hand  from 
last  report,  $8.92 ;  received  during  the  year,  $2.50 ;  amount  on  hand,  811.42. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  passed  la^t  year,  that  the  male  members  annually  contribute  the 
sum  of  25  cents  to  defray  incidental  expenses,  an  opportunity  was  given  for  the  payment  of 
this  contribution.  The  Wilson  Band  again  furnished  the  audience  with  some  excellent  music, 
after  which  opportunity  was  given  for  new  members  to  join.     Twenty-six  names  were  added. 

The  audience  then  separated  for  dinner,  which  was  served  upon  the  numerous  tables  scat- 
tered through  the  grove.  We  longed  for  the  capacity  or  the  ability  to  accept  all  the  cordial  and 
generous  invitations  given  us,  but  was  finally  captured  by  Mr.  Whiteley,  and  found  ourselves 
seated  at  a  table  loaded  with  delicious  viands,  and  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Whiteley  and  Mrs. 
Gary,  the  former  being  the  second  white  child  brought  to  Racine,  and  the  latter  the  first  white 
woman  united  in  marriage  in  the  said  city,  the  nuptial  ceremony  dating  as  far  back  as  1836. 
In  company  with  us  we  found  Hon.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Doolittle,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Newell,  of 
Waterford ;  Mrs.  William  Jackson,  of  Milwaukee ;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Stein,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Knight,  A.  P.  Colby  of  the  Enterprise^  and  sister,  Whitman  of  the  Po%t^  and  a  number  of 
others.  Of  the  choice  delicacies  to  appease  the  excellent  appetite  acquired  by  hours  spent  in  the 
bracing  air,  we  are  not  able  to  particularize.     As  we  left  the  table  to  wander  among  the  different 
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groups,  we  were  hailed  by  Oscar  Nettleton,  who  prescribed  some  ice  cream  and  cake  for  what 
ailed  us.  In  vain  we  protested ;  the  cream  was  brought  and  dispatched,  and  we  never  tasted 
better. 

Directly  after  dinner,  a  call  was  made  for  the  settlers  of  1835  to  come  forward  and  have 
their  pictures  taken.  The  following  named  persons  constitute  the  group  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stood,  commencing  on  the  right  of  the  picture: 

Thomas  Place,  Stephen  Campbell,  Sheridan  Kimball,  Alfred  Cary,  James  Walker,  Benjamin 
Pratt,  Capt.  Gilbert  Knapp,  Alanson  Filer,  Mrs.  Alanson  Filer,  Mrs.  James  0.  Bartlett,  Nel- 
son Walker,  Albert  H.  Blake,  Nelson  Gatliff,  Alvin  Raymond,  Lucius  S.  Blake. 

A  group  of  the  settlers  of  1840  was  then  formed  and  photographed  by  Billings.  The  pict- 
ures are  both  good,  and  will  be  a  valuable  souvenir. 

At  half-past  1  the  society  again  assembled  at  the  stand,  and  after  music  by  the  band, 
ex-Senator  Doolittle  was  introduced.  The  Judge  commenced  his  speech  by  saying  that  he  was 
"  too  young  for  an  old  settler,  and  too  old  for  a  young  settler,"  and  proceeded  in  a  happy  manner 
to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  hardships  endured  by  the  settlers  of  Wisconsin  and  those  of 
Western  New  York.  There  it  required  years  of  labor  to  clear  the  forest  and  make  a  home ;  here 
the  prairies  were  all  ready  for  occupancy.  He  also  stated  that  from  statistics  it  was  shown  that 
the  healthiest  spot  on  this  continent  was  a  strip  of  land  extending  from  Waukegan  to  Milwaukee, 
along  the  lake  shore.  He  also  related  the  welcome  he  received  when  he  landed  in  Racine  in 
1851,  being  a  terrible  rain  storm,  accompanied  by  terrific  thunder  and  lightning.  The  welcome 
given  by  the  people,  however,  was  beyond  expression.  He  also  related  an  anecdote  of  Dr.  Cary 
and  Mr.  Knapp  in  relation  to  the  post  oflSce,  and  closed  with  referring  to  the  prophetic  predic- 
tions of  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  1826,  as  to  the  future  greatness  of  Chicago  and  the  commerce  of 
the  lakes.     The  following  letter  from  Judge  Dyer  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Whiteley : 

Racine,  Wis.,  June  11,  1879. 
Simeon  Whiteley,  Eeq.,  Chairman  Ex.  Com.  Racine  Co.  Old  SeU/ers  Society: 

My  Dear  Sir: — In  response  to  jour  letter  of  iuTitation.  I  ha^e  hoped  and  expected  to  be  able  to  participate  in 
the  reunion  of  the  Old  Settlers  of  Racine  County,  to  be  held  at  Franksville  to-morrow.  But  in  the  words  of  Scot^ 
land's  poet, 

"The  best  laid  nchemes  o*  mic«  an*  men  gang  aft  aglee," 

and  in  consequence  of  pressing  duties  that  call  me  elsewhere,  I  must  deprive  myself  of  this  anticipated  pleasure — 
for  a  pleasure  it  would  be — to  go  to  the  green  woods  and  shake  the  hand  of  friendship  with  the  friends  of  "oMeu 
time."  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  localities,  you  are  to  have  your  gathering  near  the  trading  post  of  Jak  Jamheau, 
and  if  any  of  the  old  settlers  get  lost  in  the  wilderness,  let  them  ask  my  good  old  friend  of  the  white  locks,  Capt. 
Knapp,  to  show  them  the  trail  to  Grosse  Point  and  the  mouth  of  Root  River.  But  admonish  them  to  look  out  for 
prairie  wolves  and  Pottawatomie  Indians,  assuring  them  further  that  if  they  come  upon  a  lone  cabin  in  the  woods, 
they  will  be  sure  to  find  it  the  abode  of  hospitality,  though  it  have  a  shake  roof,  and  though  there's  but  one  room  in 
the  house.  Inform  them  that  the  trees  are  being  blazed  all  the  way  from  Milwaukee  to  Chicago  ;  remind  them  that 
there's  a  law  against  "jack-knife"  claims,  and  that  they  mustn't  cut  the  timber  on  Uncle  S>m*s  lands  without  the 
old  gentleman's  leave.  Tell  them  not  to  carry  fire-arms  to  church  under  pretense  of  self-protection,  apd  always  to 
carry  a  compass  lest  they  get  lost  on  the  wild  and  untrodden  prairie. 

But  come  to  think  of  it,  it  is  the  year  of  grace  1879,  and  not  1839,  and  like  Rip  Van  Winkle  wakened  from  hia 
Bleep,  I  am  talking  of  things  that  happened  forty  years  ago. 

Addressing  myself  to  the  present,  I  beg  you  to  accept  as  my  sentiment, 

'*  The  fi^rly  Settlers  of  Racine  Coun^.y — many  years  of  health  and  happiness  for  the  living ;  memories  sweet 
and  sacred  for  the  dead."     Very  truly  yours,  CHAS.  E.  DYER. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Peck,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  then  gave  a  brief  account  of  his  early  work  in 
Racine,  alluding  to  the  first  schools,  the  straightening  of  the  harbor,  the  formation  and  birth  of 
the  old  Liberty  party,  and  the  grand  work  accomplished  through  its  efforts. 

The  choir,  whose  beautiful  songs  at  the  re-union  last  year,  contributed  so  much  to  the  pleasure 
on  that  occasion,  under  the  leadership  of  A.  A.  Hoyt,  of  Honey  Creek,  and  comprising  the  foU 
lowing  singers,  then  came  forward :  Mrs.  R.  S.  Jackson,  the  Misses  Cady,  Willey,  Cooper,  Crites, 
and  Messrs.  Russell,  Earle,  Drummond  and  Funk  ;  Miss  Flora  Hoyt,  organist.  The  first  song 
was  entitled,  "  As  we  Stand  Here  United,"  and  in  response  to  a  unanimous  request  thev  sang  a 
jubilee  piece,  "Marching  On."  Their  singing  was  truly  delightful,  and  was  greeted  with  hearty 
applause. 
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Col.  Utley  was  then  called  for  and  responded  with  brief  remarks  on  the  delightfulness  of 
these  re-unions  and  their  promotions  of  good. 

He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Newell,  of  Waterford,  who  paid  a  feeling  tribute  to  the  sterling 
worth  and  upright  character  of  the  late  Alfred  Lockwood,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  1836,  and  also 
drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  conditions  of  society  in  early  days  and  now.  Then  the 
country  was  only  marked  by  Indian  trails  and  log-cabins  where  to-day  are  the  fine  farms  and 
handsome  mansions.  But  in  these  log  cabins  were  found  a  hearty  welcome  and  true  hospi- 
tality. In  the  pioneer  days,  God  was  worshiped  on  the  bended  knees  in  the  cabin,  but 
to-day  in  the  costly  edifice ;  the  worship  then  was  pure  and  heartfelt — more  so  than  at 
the  present  time.  He  alludefd  to  the  fact  that  education  was  often  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
physical  development,  and  closed  with  the  earnest  request  to  heed  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
mental  culture. 

Mr.  William  P.  Merrill,  President  of  the  Old  Settlers'  Club  of  Milwaukee,  was  then  intro- 
dnced,  but  excused  himself  from  making  any  remarks,  offering,  as  a  substitute,  Mr.  J.  H.  Buck^ 
a  member  of  the  same  Club,  who  stated  that  forty-three  years  ago  he  passed  through  from  Chi- 
cago to  Milwaukee  on  a  "jumper,"  drawn  by  an  Indian  pony ;  he  thought  that  the  pioneers 
were  a  distinct  type  that  will  soon  have  closed  their  labors  and  passed  away  ;  the  reason  for  the 
advanced  age  attained  by  so  many  was  their  simplicity  of  living  and  purity  of  life ;  he  hoped 
^to  again  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Society,  and  would  endeavor  to  have  a  larger  delega- 
tion of  the  Milwaukee  Club  present. 

Capt.  Gilbert  Knapp,  who  made  the  first  claim  in  Racine,  in  1835,  then  came  forward. 
The  Captain  came  from  Chicago  to  Skunk  Grove,  accompanied  by  an  Indian ;  he  named  Racine, 
and  sounded  the  river  to  see  if  a  harbor  could  be  made ;  Michigan  at  that  time  was  the  capital 
of  four  States ;  at  a  delegated  convention,  called  by  Acting  Gov.  Horner,  it  was  endeavored  to 
establish  boundary  lines,  but  without  success  ;  he  related  the  subsequent  proceedings  had  for  this 
purpose,  and  a  number  of  interesting  incidents  relating  to  the  early  settlement  and  growth  of 
Hacine. 

John  Trumbull  then  read  letters  of   regret  from  ex-Gov.   Ludington,   Hon.  Alexander 
iMEitchell  and  others,  and  made  the  following  brief  address : 

PioNRKis  OF  Racine  County  :  I  have  looked  forward  to  this  day,  as  one  that  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  ; 
*^nd  in  this  particular  I  ha^e  not  been  disappointed.  The  measure  of  happiness  has  been  full — pressed  down,  run- 
^ling  OTcr.  The  old  soldier  loTes  to  talk  of  his  captain,  his  colonel,  his  regiment  and  the  battles  he  has  fought  and 
'Vron.  The  old  settler  is  happy  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  in  telling  of  the  struggles  and  privations  of  his  pioneer 
^"ife,  his  log  cabin,  his  first  yoke  of  oxen,  his  poverty  and  his  ultimate  success.  With  such  feelings  and  emotions  the 
^)ld  Settlers*  Society  of  Racine  County  was  organized,  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  old  acquaintances  and  renewing 
^.be  ties  of  former  years,  which  are  like  fast  colors — seldom  fade. 

Rflj  years  ago,  these  beautiful  prairies  werc^  in  the  hands  of  the  red  men,  who  were  indeed  monnrchs  and 
3r*«f|i^ed  supreme;  their  rights  there  were  none  to  dispute  ;  but  at  the  encroachments  of  the  white  man,  Black  Hawk 
>^iid  his  braves  kindled  their  council  fires  near  this  very  spot  of  ground,  holding  their  war  dances  and  Hinging  that 
"^-lielr  tomahawks  should  drink  deep  of  the  blood  of  the  whites,  until  it  should  rush  along  like  a  mountain  torrent, 
3 raping  over  its  rocky  bed,  and  in  it  they  would  bathe  themselves  and  sleep  by  its  murmuring  sound,  and  an  Indian 
'^varrior  shall  cry  out  and  ask,  **  Where  is  the  pale  face  ?  "  and  there  shall  be  none  left  to  answer.  But  our  armies 
^^mptured  this  mighty  chieftain  and  bis  braves  near  Chicago,  in  the  summer  of  1886,  and  dispersed  his  warriors  never 
%^ore  to  return,  and  he  and  his  braves  were  taken  to  Boston,  by  way  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  in  the  State  of  New 
"V'ork,  where  he  was  seen  by  your  speaker — and,  strange  to  say,  ladies  saluted  his  dirty,  painted 'cheeks  witn  kisses, 
^>«ci»ii8e  he  was  a  chieftain.  At  Boston  we  astonished  him  by  our  big  canoes  in  the  harbor ;  but  our  fireworks  on 
^^<Mitoii  Common,  let  off  expressly  for  his  entertainment,  was  a  tame  affair  compared  with  a  burning  prairie. 

With  the  exit  of  the  red  men,  in  1835  or  1880,  civilization  commenced,  slowly,  at  first,  but  steady  and  onward, 
^nd  lo  and  behold,  the  result  of  our  toils  and  privations  for  the  past  forty  years — our  progress  has  astonished  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  we  have  astonished  ourselves  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
"^  leaTe  our  children  such  a  rich  inheritance  as  you  see  here  to-day ;  does  it  not  please  and  delight  you  ?  Is  it  not 
%«  ftmple  reward  for  all  our  struggles  and  trials  incident  to  a  pioneer  life,  that  we  can  leave  our  posterity  in  a  land 
literally  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  at  last  sleep  on  these  broad  and  beautiful  prairies  instead  of  the  rugged 
IkUlB  of  New  England  ? 

For  all  this  let  our  children  honor  us  while  living  and  remember  us  when  dead. 

Tbe  following  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  Alanson 
I^iler,  G.  F.  Roberts,  David  Secor  and  John  Bosustow.     After  deliberation,  they  reported  the 
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following,  who  were  unanimously  elected :  President,  Alfred  Cary ;  Vice  Presidents,  Ira  A. 
Rice,  John  Bosustow,  Thomas  Place ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  S.  B.  Peck ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, S.  Whiteley,  T.  W.  Gault,  A.  Barrows,  J.  Walker,  L.  S.  Blake,  G.  F.  Roberts,  W.  V. 
Moore. 

Mr.  Cary  came  forward  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Knight,  who  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  C.  was  one  of  the  parties  to  the  first  marriage  taking  place  in  the  county  of  Racine,  the 
bride  being  Mary  Knight,  sister  of  A.  G.  Knight.  We  learned  the  following  in  relation  to  this 
wedding:  In  the  winter  of  1835-36,  Congress  set  Wisconsin  apart  as  a  separate  Territory,  and 
Henry  Dodge  was  appointed  Governor ;  Mr.  Cary  and  Joel  Sage  received  commissions  from  the 
Governor  as  Justices  of  the  Peace,  but  Mr.  Sage  refused  to  qualify  until  informed  by  Mr.  Cary, 
that  he  wished  to  get  married,  but  could  not,  unless  Sage  would  consent  to  qualify  and  per- 
form the  ceremony.  This  settled  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Sage  became  a  J.  P.  Mr.  Cary  is,  we 
understand,  the  oldest  continuous  resident  in  Racine. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  read  by  Mr.  Whiteley  and  unanimously  adopted : 

Seaolved,  That  the  most  hearty  thanks  of  this  Society  are  due  to  the  people  of  Franksyille,  for  the  labor  and 
pains  they  have  taken  to  provide  for  our  comfort ;  and  espeoiaUy  to  Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  for  the  use  of  this  beauti- 
ful grove,  this  historic  spot,  on  this  most  happy  re-union. 

That  our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  management  of  the  Western  Union  and  St.  Paul  Railroads  for  their 
kindness. 

That  our  renewed  thanks  are  due  to  the  press  of  Racine  and  adjoining  counties,  for  their  interest  in  this  Society, 
evinced  on  every  occasion. 

Our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Wilson  Bros.'  Band,  for  their  enlivening  music  on  this  occasion. 

Last,  but  not  least,  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Hoyt,  of  Honey  Creek,  and  his  fHends,  who  have  crossed  their  county  line  to 
greet  us  with  songs — sweet  as  the  name  of  the  rich  valley  which  is  their  home — and  to  the  Misses  Rogers  of  Franksville. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Jackson  and  Miss  Cady,  favored  the  audience  with  a  beautiful  solo  and  duet, 
*'I've  Wandered  in  Dreams.** 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  Society  adopt  a  badge  similar  to  that  of  the  Milwaukee  Club, 
but  the  majority  did  not  favor  the  scheme.  The  chairman  of  the  new  Executive  Committee 
made  the  announcement  that  an  invitation  had  been  unanimously  accepted  by  the  committee  to 
hold  the  next  re-union  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Hoyt,  in  the  town  of  Rochester,  on  the  1st  day  of 
June,  1880 — the  day  being  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  honoring  the  80th  birthday  of  Mr.  Hoyt's 
father,  who  had  planted  the  2,000  maple  trees,  under  whose  shade  the  exercises  would  be  held. 
It  was  like  the  place  where  they  had  met  to-day — a  most  glorious  spot.  The  only  objection  that 
had  been  urged,  was  that  it  was  about  three  miles  from  the  railroad,  but  this  ^as  entirely  over- 
come by  the  pledge  of  Mr.  Hoyt  and  a  number  of  his  neighbors  to  carry  all  who  came  by  cars, 
to  and  from  the  grounds  free  of  charge ;  and  although  he  thought  they  were  taking  a  large  con- 
tract, it  was  not  necessary  to  take  any  bond  for  its  most  faithful  performance.  He  need  not 
urge  upon  the  Society  to  respond  to  the  invitation  in  the  same  generous  spirit  in  which  it  was 
tendered,  but  ventured  the  prediction,  that  if  the  clerk  of  the  weather  would  only  do  as  well  by 
them  as  he  had  to-day,  that  the  next  re-union  would  be  the  grandest  affair  ever  held  in  the 
State.  The  place  was  as  near  to  our  friends  in  Walworth  County  as  we  could  get,  without 
crowding,  and  we  should,  no  doubt,  have  a  large  representation  of  the  white  heads  of  our  good 
neighbors  on  the  west.  He  assured  them  that  the  committee  would  try  and  do  their  duty  in 
making  other  necessary  arrangements.  The  announcement  was  received  with  signs  of  greatest 
satisfaction. 

With  the  shadows  of  evening  beginning  to  fall,  the  entire  assemblage  joined  in  singing 
"Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  then  separated,  after  enjoying  a  day  that  will  long  live  in  memory, 
when  many  of  those  present  have  gone  to  that  land  whose  beautiful  gates  will  soon  open  to 
receive  them. 

RACINE   COUNTY    POOR-FARM. 

In  the  town  of  Yorkville,  three  miles  from  the  village  of  Union  Grove,  stands,  to  the 
poor,  the  most  important  institution  in  the  county.  For  a  considerable  period  it  was  located  in  the 
city  of  Racine,  that  is  to  say,  the  poor,  transient  and  otherwise,  were  sent  to  Racine,  there  to 
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be   taken  care  of.     In  1851,  however,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  remove  it,  and  start  a  poor- 
farm.     Accordingly,  on  September  27th  of  that  year,  as  stated  by  the   records  of    Racine 
County,  William  Hunt  and  wife,  by  Ezra  Burchard,  their  attorney,  deeded  a  piece  of  land 
eighty  acres  in  extent,  and  subsequently  Ezra  Burchard  donated  forty  acres  more,  all  of  which 
i¥as  applied  to  the  same  purpose.     Until  1854,  no  action  was  taken,  the  mendicant  and  paupers 
being  cared  for  as  of  old ;    but,  in  February  of  that  year,  on  motion  of  Mr.  MuUett,  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  it  was  decided  to  erect  suitable  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
county  poor,  and,  as  soon  as  such  preparation  was  made,  no  person  should  be  supported  outside 
of  the  poor-house,  except  in  extreme  cases.     In  November  of  the  same  year,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  introduced  a  resolution  to  expend  (7,500  in  erecting  suitable  buildings,  but  that 
amount  being  deemed  in  excess  of  what  the  exigencies  of  the  matter  demanded,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Poor,    Mr.  Theodore  Secor  and    Mr.  Addington,  who  had  been    elected  by 
the  Board  in  February,  were  instructed  to  re-estimate  the  amount  required.     This  they  did, 
and  the  result  was,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  on  November  24,  a  resolution  was 
passed  to  the  effect  that  the  several  accounts  which  had  been  allowed  by  the  Board  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  county  poor-house  and  other  buildings  upon  the  county  poor-farm,  should  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  $4,000,  which  they  appropriated  for  that  purpose.     A  resolution 
was  then  passed  directing  the  Commissioners  to  expedite  the  completion  of  the  buildings.     This 
they  did,  with  such  good  results  that,  in  January,  1855,  the  building  was  opened,  under  control 
of  Messrs.  Norton,  Superintendent  of  the  western,  C.  K.  McEachron  for  the  middle,  and  Julius 
Wooster,  for  the  eastern  district.     At  the  annual  meeting,  held  in  November,  1855,  the  Com- 
missioners reported  that  there  were  one  or  two  cases  of  insanity  at  the  farm,  and  suggested  that 
an  appropriation  be  made  for  an  asylum  in  connection  with  the  poor-house.     Acting  upon  that 
suggestion,  the  Board  then  voted  $600  for  the  erection  of  such  a  building. 

This  mode  of  treating  the  poor  continued  until  1861,  when  objections  were  raised  by  some 
of  the  other  towns.  Accordingly  a  special  meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  adopt 
the  town  system  of  supporting  paupers,  which  was,  to  allow  each  town  to  pay  for  the  support  of 
its  own.  Messrs.  H.  D.  Morse,  C.  J.  Bryce  and  George  Herrick  were  tnen  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  control  the  county  farm,  and  place  an  overseer  thereon.  This  latter  proviso  was  not 
attended  to,  however,  until  1863,  when  Mr.  Thomas  Graham  was  appointed  overseer,  and 
employed  to  work  the  farm. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Superintendents  from  1854  to  the  present  time : 

1854-55. — N.  R.  Norton,  western  district ;  C.  K.  McEachron,  middle  district,  and  Julius 
Wooster,  eastern. 

1855-56. — N.  R.  Norton,  western  district;  Joseph  Nelson,  middle  district;  Isaac  J. 
Ullman,  eastern  district. 

1856-57. — Hans  Heg,  western  district;  John  Duffles,  middle  district;  William  H.  Water- 
man, eastern  district. 

1857-58. — Hans  C.  Heg,  westeni  district;  William  Balloch,  middle  district;  Charles 
Burce,  eastern  district. 

1858-59. — William  H.  Waterman,  western  district;  Samuel  Collins,  middle  district; 
Reuben  North,  eastern  district. 

1869-60. — John  W.  Edmunds,  western  district ;  Jesse  B.  Shaw,  middle  district ;  S.  W. 
Spafard,  eastern  district. 

1861. — The  gentlemen  already  mentioned  were  appointed  a  committee  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  institution. 

1862  to  1867. — H.  D.  Morse,  western  district ;  C.  K.  McEachron,  middle  district ;  M. 
B.  Mead,  eastern  district,  and  Thomas  Graham,  Overseer. 

1867-68. — F.  H.  Trowbridge,  western  district;  C.  K.  McEachron,  middle  district;  M.  B. 
Mead,  eastern  district ;  Thomas  Graham,  Keeper. 

1868-70. — James  Jones,  western  district;  John  Bryce,  middle  district;  M.  B.  Mead, 
eastern  district ;  Thomas  Graham,  Keeper. 
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1870-72. — H.  D.  Morse,  western  district ;  John  Bowstow,  middle  district ;  F.  G.  Cleeves, 
eastern  district;  J.  F.  Shepherd,  Keeper. 

1872-73. — Frank  Hoyt,  western  district ;  Charles  K.  McEachron,  middle  district ;  Alvin 
Raymond,  eastern  district;  John  McBeth,  Keeper. 

1878-74. — H.  D.  Morse,  western  district ;  Charles  K.  McEachron,  middle  district ;  H.  T. 
Taylor,  eastern  district ;  John  McBeth,  Keeper. 

1874-75. — Lowry  Hess,  western  district ;  C.  C.  Wait,  middle  district ;  John  Barr,  eastern 
district ;  J.  F.  Shepherd,  Keeper. 

1875-76. — M.  F.  Hayes,  western  district ;  Thomas  Powers,  middle  district ;  John  Barr, 
eastern  district ;  William  Callender,  Keeper. 

1876-79. — M.  F.  Hayes,  western  district;  George  West,  middle  district;  Julius  Lueck, 
eastern  district ;  John  Drebich,  Keeper. 

The  (arm  and  buildings  are  in  excellent  condition,  the  inmates  clean,  healthy,  and  self- 
supporting. 
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KENOSHA   COUNTY. 

The  narrative  of  the  settlement  of  Southport,  which  was  the  initial  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  present  county  of  Kenosha,  has  been  so  fully  and  ably  told  by  Col.  Michael  Frank, 
for  many  years  editor  of  the  Southport  Telegraphy  that  no  one  can  improve  upon  the  subject  by 
attempting  to  rewrite  the  record.  The  paper  prepared  by  the  Colonel  was  dated  1855,  and  was 
indited  while  events  were  still  iresh  in  the  minds  of  active  participants.  The  publishers,  there- 
fore, incorporate  the  sketch  in  the  work  now  offered  the  public,  with  a  feeling  of  security  in  the 
wisdom  of  their  choice.  A  literal  transcript  is  not  made,  but  so  nearly  identical  is  this  chapter 
with  Col.  Frank's  article  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  copy.  The  formality  of  quotation  marks 
is  not  observed. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  SOUTHPORT. 

The  history  of  the  Western  country  during  the  memorable  period  of  1836,  as  well  as  of  a 
a  few  years  immediately  preceding  that  time,  is  proverbial  for  adventures  and  enterprises,  many 
of  which  partake  of  extravagance  and  wild  speculation.  The  Great  West,  its  boundless  natural 
^  resources  and  its  many  advantages  for  the  speedy  acquirement  of  wealth  at  that  period,  more 
than  ever  before,  became  a  subject  of  absorbing  attention  throughout  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States. 

In  the  month  of  December,  in  the  year  1834,  a  gentleman  in  the  town  of  Hannibal, 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  ¥.,  invited  a  number  of  guests  to  an  entertainment  at  his  residence.  At  the 
supper-table  the  West,  its  beautiful  prairies,  productive  soil  and  bright  skies  became  the  engross- 
ing theme  of  conversation.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  party  rapidly  increased  as  each  of  the  lead- 
ing spirits  present  rehearsed  the  glowing  descriptions  of  travelers  who  had  explored  the  country 
west  of  the  great  lakes.  During  the  evening,  the  party  mutually  resolved  upon  a  plan  to  organ- 
ize an  association  to  settle  a  colony  in  the  West,  in  which  those  becoming  members  should  be  aids 
to  each  other,  and  mutually  share  profits  and  losses  in  the  enterprise.  To  strengthen  the  under- 
taking and  carry  the  purposes  of  the  originators  into  effectual  operation,  it  was  determined  to 
call  a  general  meeting  with  the  view  of  submitting  the  proposed  plan  of  organization,  and  invit- 
ing the  co-operation  of  all  who  desired  to  embark  in  the  enterprise.  A  public  meeting  was 
accordingly  held  at  which  a  constitution,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Jason  Lothrop,  was  presented 
and  discussed.  The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and  the  object  under  consideration  met 
with  more  general  favor  than  was  anticipated.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  on  the  20th 
of  February,  1835,  an  organization  was  finally  perfected,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Western 
Emigration  Company."  Rev.  Peter  Woodin,  a  respectable  Baptist  clergyman  of  the  town 
of  Hannibal,  was  elected  President  of  the  company,  and  John  BuUen,  Jr.,  of  the  same  town. 
Secretary. 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  Company  it  was  contemplated  to  raise  a  cash  capital  of  $8,000 
by  subscriptions  of  stock  in  shares  of  $10  each,  the  funds  so  raised  to  be  invested  in  real  estate 
suitable  for  a  town  site,  and  the  shareholders  to  be  entitled  to  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  rise 
in  the  property.    About  four  hundred  shares  were  subscribed  and  paid  for.    The  stock  of  the  Com- 

Eany  promised  to  be  lucrative,  and  many  persons  of  small  means,  who  desired  to  find  a  new 
ome  in  the  West,  became  shareholders.  Old  men  and  young  men,  and  even  unmarried  females 
who  were  employed  as  house-servants,  in  some  instances,  appropriated  from  their  earnings  suffi- 
cient to  purchase  a  share,  in  the  hope  of  realizing  large  profits. 

Among  the  most  active  individuals  in  the  interests  of  the  Company,  in  its  early  formation, 
may  be  mentioned  John  Bullen,  Jr.,  Charles  W.  Turner,  W.  Towslee,  James  Scott,  Dr.  B.  B. 
Cary,  Jason  Lothrop,  Hudson  Bacon,  Peter  Woodin,  Alfred  Foster,  Orlando  Foster,  William 
Bullen,  George  Bennett  and  Sidney  Roberts.  In  the  spring  of  1835,  the  Company  appointed  a 
committee  to  explore  the  distant  and  then  comparatively  little-known  regiona  odV!k&'^^^^»•    ^\>s^^ 
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Exploring  Committee  was  Waters  Towslee,  of  Hannibal,  Sidney  Roberts,  of  Cazenovia,  and 
Charles  W.  Turner,  of  Sterling.  The  explorers  left  Hannibal  on  the  19th  of  March,  1836. 
The  day  of  departure  was  one  of  considerable  interest.  The  instructions  to  the  committee  were 
explicit,  and  reduced  to  writing.  The  Committee  was  required  to  examine  the  country  along 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  with  a  view  of  finding  an  eligible  situation  for  a  commer- 
cial town,  with  lands  in  its  vicinity  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Milwaukee  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  first  point  of  the  Committee's  destination — that  being  the  only  place  then  definitely  known 
between  Chicago  and  Green  Bay  as  settled  by  white  inhabitants.  From  Milwaukee  they  were 
directed  to  explore,  either  north  or  south,  along  the  shore,  as  they  might  judge  best.  The  Com- 
mittee took  $2,800  of  the  Company*s  money  with  them,  with  which  to  make  investments,  and 
were  allowed  $1  a  day  while  on  actual  duty,  and  traveling  expenses. 

On  leaving  Hannibal,  the  Committee  took  the  route  by  way  of  Lake  Erie  to  Detroit,  and 
from  thence  across  the  country  to  Chicago.  At  Chicago,  they  ascertained  that  there  was  no 
road  to  Milwaukee,  the  journey  to  that  place  being  usually  performed,  at  that  period,  by  follow- 
ing Indian  trails,  sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  on  horse-back,  and  occasionally  by  water  on  a 
small  schooner.  The  explorers  set  out  on  their  journey  by  land,  following  mostly  along  the 
beach  of  the  lake.  After  having  accomplished  a  part  of  the  distance  in  this  way,  they  descried 
a  small  sail-craft  coasting  along  the  shore  toward  the  north.  They  embarked  on  this,  and  mad& 
a  successful  voyage  to  Milwaukee.  At  that  place  they  found  a  small  collection  of  buildings^ 
mostly  of  a  temporary  character,  and  a  mixed  population  of  whites  and  Indians.  Nature,  how- 
ever, had  marked  the  location  as  one  of  great  prospective  importance,  and  town  lots  were  already 
run  up  to  comparatively  high  prices.  The  Committee  soon  ascertained  that  the  object  of  their 
mission  could  not  be  obtained  at  Milwaukee;  the  means  within  their  control  were  too  limited  to 
make  a  purchase  of  real  estate  sufficient  for  a  colony. 

While  at  Milwaukee,  the  Committee  learned  that  there  were  several  points  on  the  lake  shore 
toward  Chicago  capable  of  being  rendered  of  commercial  importance,  which  were  yet  unoccupied 
by  claimants,  and  they  accordingly  proceeded  south,  carefully  exploring  the  several  points  which 
seemed  to  afford  any  natural  advantages  for  the  construction  of  a  harbor.     The  first  locality 
which  claimed  their  favorable  notice,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Root  River,  now  Racine;  but  there 
the  lands  bordering  on  the  river  had  already  been  claimed  by  Capt.  Gilbert  Knapp,  Mr.  Barber 
and  Mr.  Hubbard.     Those  gentlemen  had  made  preliminary  arrangements  for  laying  out  a  town» 
but  were  disposed  to  sell  out  their  claims.     The  Committee  finally  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Capt.  Knapp,  by  which  they  were  to  pay  $2,700  for  the  claim  on  which  the  principal  part 
of  the  city  of  Racine  now  stands.     A  misunderstanding  occurred,  however,  before  the  bargain 
was  legally  consummated,  and  considerable  feeling  was  manifested  between  the  parties  to  the  con- 
tract.    Difficulties  also  arose  between  the  individual  members  of  the  Committee,  which  were  aft- 
erward a  source  of  much  embarrassment  to  the  Company's  operations.     A  tendering  of  the 
money  to  Capt.  Knapp  for  the  Root  River  claim  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Judge  P.  D.  Hugenin, 
who,  after  holding  it  for  some  time,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  its  being  accepted,  deposited  it  in 
a  bank  at  Chicago.     The  Committee  being  unable  to  perfect  the  agreement  with  Capt.  Knapp, 
two  of  their  number  (Towslee  and  Roberts)  returned  home  to  consult  with  the  Company  as  to 
further  proceedings,  while  Turner  remained  at  Root  River  to  look  after  the  unsettled  purchase. 
The  Company  called  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  at  Hannibal,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  explor- 
ing  committee,  and  to  determine  upon  future  action.     Dissatisfaction,  real  or  pretended,  led  the- 
meeting  to  dissolve  upon  the  removal  of  the  exploring  committee,  and  the  appointment  of  Johik 
Bullen,  Jr.,  sole  agent  of  the  Company.      An  attempt  was  subsequently  made  to  hold  Capt. 
Knapp  to  his  agreement  to  sell  to  the  Company,  but  this  failing,  all  idea  of  a  location  at  Root 
River  was,  of  course,  abandoned. 

After  the  failure  to  effect  that  purchase,  an  examination  of  the  country  further  south  waa 
made  under  the  direction  of  Bullen.  On  the  6tli  of  June,  18-35,  the  exploring  party  reached 
Pike  Creek.  This  name  was  known  to  the  Indian  traders  and  early  adventurers  on  Lake  Mich* 
igan.     The  town  was  first  called  Pike,  after  the  post  office  which  was  established  at  the  cred[> 
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Sn  1836.  In  1837,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  was  called,  and  the  name  of 
Soathport  was  adopted,  the  place  being  the  southernmost  port  on  the  lake,  in  Wisconsin.  In 
1850,  the  name  was  changed  to  Kenosha,  which  is  the  Indian  name  for  pike. 

Although  the  locality  had  been  partially  noticed  before  by  some  of  the  committee,  yet  its 

advantages,  especially  for  the  construction  of  a  harbor,  had  been  almost  entirely  overlooked.     It 

was  now  a  season  of  the  year  when  nature  puts  on  her  loveliest  attire ;  the  wild  flowers  appeared 

everywhere  in  profusion,  and  filled  the  air  with  fragrance.     The  island  lying  between  the  two 

branches  of  the  creek,  and  now  called  Washington  Island,  was  clothed  in  richest  verdure  and 

seemed  to  invite  the  traveler  to  its  shady  repose.     Pike  Creek,  which  was  then  a  wide  river,  with 

a  channel  of  sufficient  depth  to  float  a  ship,  at  once  suggested  the  idea  of  a  commodious  harbor. 

In  short,  everything  at  this  point  seemed  favorable  for  the  location  of  a  town,  and  it  was  resolved 

to  lay  claim  without  delay  to  the  lands.     Accordingly,  claims  were  made  for  the  Company  by 

John  Bullen,  Hudson  Bacon  and  J.  G.  Wilson,  all  on  the  north  side  of  Pike  Creek.     The  land 

on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  was  subsequently  claimed  by  David  Crossit. 

THE   VILLAGE   OF   PIKE    RIVER. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  history  of  the  Emigration  Company,  and  its  movements 
at  Pike  Creek,  it  is  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  succeeding  events,  to  give  a  brief 
history  of  the  settlement  of  Pike  River.  The  village  of  Pike  River  has  long  since  ceased  to 
exist ;  every  vestige  of  the  place  has  disappeared,  and  nothing  remains  to  mark  the  spot  where 
that  boastful  little  town  once  stood.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  theie  was  once  a  town 
one  mile  north  of  the  present  harbor  of  Kenosha,  and  which,  during  a  period  of  three  or  four 
^ears,  was  a  formidable  and  troublesome  rival  of  Southport.  Pike  River  once  had  dwellings, 
stores,  mechanics'  shops  and  warehouses.  Among  the  buildings  in  the  place  was  one  erected 
l>j  William  N.  Seymour,  120  feet  in  length.  This  building  was  taken  down  in  1842  and 
i-emoved  to  Southport,  where  its  materials  were  used  in  the  construction  of  several  dwellings. 
Most  of  the  other  buildings  at  Pike  River  were,  during  the  same  and  the  following  year,  taken 
«part  and  moved,  or  were  moved  standing,  to  Southport. 

The  town  of  Pike  River  had  its  origin  in  consequence  of  a  difficulty  among  the  members  of 
"the  Western  Emigration  Company.     Charles  W.  Turner,  who  was  one  of  the  exploring  com- 
mittee originally  selected  by  the  Company,  and  who  became  dissatisfied  with  the  turn  of  affairs, 
^was   resolved  to  have  no  further  connection  with  the  Company.     He  concluded  to  make  an 
exploring  tour  on  his  own  account,  and*  thenceforward  to  look  after  his  own  personal  interests. 
Accordingly,  he  crossed  over  the  country  westward  from  Milwaukee,  to  Rock  River ;  he  fol- 
lowed down  that  stream  to  Dixon's  Ferry,  now  the  town  of  Dixon.     During  his  journey  thus  far, 
lie  met  with  only  a  few  white  men  until  his  arrival  at  Dixon.     From  Dixon,  he  crossed  over  the 
country  eastward  toward  Chicago.     Having  made  no  discoveries  on  his  route  to  suit  his  purpose, 
he  concluded  once  more  to  explore  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.     On  his  way  north- 
ward, along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  while  attempting  to  cross  Pike  River  at  its  mouth,  on  the 
bar,  his  horse  mired  in  the  quicksand,  by  which  accident  he  was  thrown  into  the  water.     After 
considerable  struggle  of  horse  and  rider,  in  the  miry  pool,  both  fortunately  succeeded  in  getting 
to  the  dry  land.     Turner  had  intended  to  reach  Racine  that  day,  but  as  it  was  now  nearly  sun- 
set, and  as  he  was  dripping  wet,  he  determined  to  camp  for  the  night.     Having  turned  out  his 
horse  to  feed  on  the  wild  grass,  he  kindled  his  fire,  prepared  his  evening  meal  and  bivouacked 
under  the  bright  canopy  of  stars.     This  was  on  the  9th  of  June,  1835.     On  the  following 
morning.  Turner  discovered  an  Indian  canoe  lying  near  the  shore,  and  the  idea  at  once  occurred 
to  him  to  explore  the  river  upward.     Seated  in  the  canoe,  by  the  aid  of  a  pole,  he  sounded  the 
depth  of  the  water  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  stream.     The  shores  were  bold,  and,  upon  a 
casual  survey  of  the  land  adjoining,  he  found  it  apparently  well  adapted  for  a  town  site.     His 
mind  was  now  fully  made  up  that  he  had  discovered  an  admirable  location  for  a  commercial  city. 
He  proceeded  to  Racine,  and,  having  procured  an  ax  and  a  few  other  implements,  returned  the 
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next  day  to  Pike  River  and  marked  off  his  claim.  In  a  few  days,  he  had  succeeded  in  erecting 
upon  it  a  small  log  house,  which  he  covered  with  bark.  Having  arranged  things  to  establish 
his  claim,  which  he  deemed  essential,  in  compliance  with  claim  laws,  it  became  necessary  to 
return  to  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  to  settle  some  affairs,  before  laying  off  his  proposed  town  into 
lots.  As  it  was  a  requisite  of  claim  law  that  some  person  should  Keep  possession,  during  his 
absence,  he  arranged  with  Dr.  Bushnel  B.  Gary,  of  Racine,  to  stay  in  his  cabin  until  his 
return.  Turner  was  unexpectedly  detained  in  the  State  of  New  York  until  the  following  spring, 
and,  upon  his  return,  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  that  his  agent.  Dr.  Gary,  had  been  forcibly 
ejected  from  his  cabin.  Besides,  Pike  River  was  no  longer  the  wild  place  it  was.  During  his 
absence,  the  site  had  been  surveyed  into  streets  and  lots,  and  quite  a  number  of  persons  were  on 
the  ground,  who  refused  to  recognize  him  as  the  rightful  claimant.  He  was  plainly  told  that  his 
presence  was  undesirable,  and  that  if  he  persisted  in  remaining  at  Pike  River,  unpleasant  con- 
aequences  might  ensue. 

The  cause  of  this  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  Turner  was  said  to  be  this :  The  agents  of 
the  Emigration  Gompany  had,  during  his  absence,  examined  the  locality  he  had  chosen,  and 
were  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  its  situation.  They,  accordingly,  without 
delay,  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  it,  alleging  in  justification  of  the  act,  that  Turner  had  no 
right  to  disconnect  himself  from  the  Gompany  at  the  time  he  did ;  that  he  waa  lawfully  a  part 
of  the  Gompany  at  the  time  he  made  his  claim  at  Pike  River,  and  therefore  the  claim  made  by 
him  must  of  right  belong  to  the  Gompany.  Turner,  perceiving  that  it  would  be  of  no  avail  for 
him  to  proceed  single-handed  for  the  recovery  of  his  claim,  went  tj  Milwaukee  to  procure  aid. 
At  the  period  written  of,  Wisconsin  formed  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  and  a  Sheriff 
had  been  appointed  by  the  authority  of  that  Territory,  who  resided  in  Milwaukee.  By  the 
advice  of  his  friends.  Turner  procured  a  writ  of  ejectment  to  oust  the  men  from  his  claim. 
This  document  was  placed  in  the  Sheriff's  hands,  and  a  number  of  attendants  were  taken  to 
Pike  River  to  enforce  the  measure.  On  their  arrival,  they  found  the  cabin  strongly  fortified, 
and  garrisoned  by  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  men.  The  Sheriff  demanded  their  surrender,  and 
the  besieged  replied  by  uttering  terrible  threats  of  violence  upon  the  first  man  who  should  pre- 
sume to  enter  the  inclosure.  Whereupon  the  Sheriff  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  strove  to 
impress  the  resistants  with  the  importance  of  his  office,  and  the  fearful  consequences  of  disobey- 
ing one  so  high  in  authority  as  himself.  After  a  long  parley,  it  was  finally  stipulated  that  the 
possession  should  be  given  up  to  Turner  for  the  time  being,  and  that  the  parties  should  abide 
the  decision  of  a  properly-constituted  claim  tribunal.  This  being  arranged,  the  men  in  the 
cabin  capitulated,  marched  out,  and  Turner  marched  in.  The  matter  in  dispute  was  finally 
adjudicated,  when  it  was  determined  that  Turner  was  the  lawful  claimant.  Turner  subse- 
quently purchased  the  property  of  the  Government  at  the  land-sale  in  May,  1839,  and  continued 
to  hold  and  reside  on  the  premises  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1851. 

THE    PIKE   CREEK   COLONY. 

• 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  Western  Emigration  Gompany  fixed  upon  its  location  at  Pike 
Creek.  The  terms  Pike  Greek  and  Pike  River  are  used  to  designate  two  entirely  distinct  local- 
ities. The  choice  of  the  Gompany  was  made  in  June,  1835.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Oswego 
Gounty,  immediate  preparations  were  made  by  stockholders  to  emigrate  to  the  newly-selected 
home.  About  fifteen  families,  mostly  from  the  town  of  Hannibal,  came  on  during  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1835.  A  part  of  these,  however,  were  not  members  of  the  Gompany,  and,  on  their  arrival, 
made  claims  on  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Pike  Greek,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  business 
of  farming.  Nine  families,  members  of  the  Gompany,  settled  at  Pike  Greek,  viz.,  David  Doo- 
little.  Rev.  Jason  Lothrop,  Waters  Towslee,  J.  G.  Wilson,  Hudson  Bacon,  David  Grossit,  Amos 
Orattan,  Samuel  Resique  and  Michael  Van  De  Bogart.  These,  with  the  members  of  their  house- 
holds, numbered  thirty-two  persons  in  all,  and  comprised  the  entire  settlement  during  the  winter 
of  1835-36.     Their  habitations  were  rude  cabins,  built  of  logs  and  covered  with  bark.     N.  R. 
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Allen  and  John  Bullen  erected  a  framed  building  in  the  fall  of  1835,  being  the  first  frame  in  the 
place.  It  was  not  completed  unti)  1836,  and  was  located  on  the  lake  shore,  near  where  the  south 
pier  of  the  harbor  was  subsequently  built. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  Pike  Creek  were  not  indifferent  to  religious  and  educational  priv- 
ileges. Through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Jason  Lothrop,  a  school  was  established  in  the  fall  or  early 
winter  of  1835,  and  maintained  throughout  the  winter.  A  number  of  families  residing  on  the 
prairies  in  the  vicinity  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
About  this  time,  also,  religious  meetings  were  held  occasionally.  Rev.  Abner  Barlow  preached 
the  first  sermon  in  the  house  of  Waters  Towslee.  A  temperance  society  was  also  organized,  and 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  village  and  country  became  members. 

THE   RBSIQUE   WAR. 

The  residents  of  Pike  Creek  were  not,  however,  permitted  to  enjoy  quiet  in  their  wilderness 
home.  Scarcely  were  the  first  settlers  comfortably  lodged  in  their  cabins,  before  they  were 
annoyed  by  intruders  upon  their  rights.  The  country,  at  that  period,  was  traversed  in  almost 
every  direction  by  adventurers  and  speculators — some  seeking  homes  for  their  families,  others 
intent  only  on  money-making.  Many  exciting  events  transpired,  an;kong  them  being  the 
*'  Resique  war."  This  controversey  began  in  August,  1835,  and  ended  in  1836,  and  was  the 
source  of  much  disturbance.     The  origin  of  the  "  war  "  was  as  follows : 

In  the  month  of  July,  1835,  two  men,  Samuel  Resique  and  John  Noble,  left  Chicago  on  an  expe- 
dition to  make  claims  in  advantageous  localities,  with  the  view  of  selling  them  on  speculation. 
They  followed  the  lake  shore  north  from  Chicago,  until  they  unexpectedly  came  upon  the  settlement 
of  the  Emigration  Company,  v  The  usual  marks,  such  as  furrows  made  through  the  woods  and 
openings,  bv  a  plow,  indicated  that  the  lands  had  been  already  claimed.  The  prospect  of  making 
any  claim  there  appeared  at  first  to  be  rather  dubious;  still,  the  place  had  many  natural  attractions 
and  they  lingered  around  a  couple  of  days  to  enjoy  the  scenery.  Washington  Island  was  then 
in  its  primitive  glory.  The  grove  of  young  oaks  upon  it  had  never  been  disturbed  by  the  set- 
tler*s  axe.  Attracted  by  its  beauty,  the  men  passed  over  to  obtain  a  closer  view  of  the  pleasing 
spot.  The  speculators  were  experienced  squatters,  and  their  keen  perceptions  soon  convinced 
them  that  the  island  had  no  legal  claimant.  The  necessary  marks  had  been  omitted.  Resique 
and  Noble  proceeded  at  once  to  lay  claim  to  the  tract,  by  erecting  an  encampment.  Having 
made  their  claim-cabin,  Resique  returned  to  Chicago  for  a  supply  of  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries, while  Noble  retained  possession  of  the  island.  As  soon  as  the  settlers  realized  what  the 
men  were  about,  Noble  was  ordered  to  leave  the  island.  This  he  resolutely  refused  to  do.  It 
was  next  proposed  to  eject  him  forcibly,  but  the  more  discreet  refused  to  participate  in  such  a 
scheme.  It  was  finally  concluded  to  proceed  against  Noble  by  a  sort  of  technical  movement. 
Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July,  six  men,  armed  with  axes,  were  seen  crossing 
over  in  a  boat  toward  the  island.  Noble  beheld  this  formidable  force  advance,  and  was  over- 
whelmed in  conjecture  as  to  its  probable  intent.^  Upon  landing  on  the  island,  instead  of  offer- 
ing him  any  molestation,  the  men  immediately  began  cutting  down  trees  and  brush,  and  com- 
menced building  a  fence.  They  continued  their  labors  until  they  had  entirely  inclosed  one  acre 
or  more,  leaving  Noble  and  his  domicile  in  the  center  thereof.  Noble  maintained  his  position. 
In  a  few  days,  Resi(iue  returned  from  Chicago  with  a  good  supply  of  provisions  and  several 
laboring  men.  The  fence  aforesaid,  w^hich  at  first  appeared  so  formidable,  soon  began  to  disap- 
pear piecemeal,  until  it  was  gone  entirely.  The  squatters  kept  possession  of  the  island,  with 
only  occasional  skirmishes,  until  the  summer  of  1836,  when  the  contest  was  renewed,  with  man- 
ifestations of  hostility,  which  for  a  time  threatened  the  most  serious  conse(|uences.  Judge  Will- 
iam Bullen  attempted  to  take  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  island  lying  in  the  northeast 
quarter  of  Section  31,  by  virtue  of  a  claim  originally  made  by  an  agent  of  the  Western  Emigra- 
tion Company.  Resique  marshaled  a  force  to  maintain  his  own  position.  For  several  days, 
armed  men  were  employed  and  the  most  warlike  spirit  was  manifested  on  both  sides.     The 
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dispute  was  finally  settled  by  compromise,  and  Judge  Bullen  entered  upon  the  peaceful  occupation 
of  a  portion  of  the  island. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that,  during  some  two  or  three  years  after  the  first  locations  were 
made  at  Pike  Creek,  Washington  Island,  which  covered  an  area  of  about  thirty  acres,  was 
regarded  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  projected  town-site.  It  was  believed  it  was  destined 
to  become  the  chief  commercial  point,  and  that  every  foot  of  its  surface  would  eventually  be  as 
precious  as  gold.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Garrett,  a  capitalist,  of  Chicago,  in  the  fall  of  1835,  ofiered 
^7,500  for  a  good  claim  to  the  property.  Other  capitalists  and  speculators  made  liberal  offers 
for  this  now  almost  deserted  spot.  Next  to  the  island,  that  portion  of  the  town  lying  north  of 
the  creek  was  held  to  be  the  most  valuable.  For  several  years,  the  lands  on  the  south  side  of 
the  creek  were  not  esteemed  very  desirable. 

The  diflSculty  known  as  the  "  Woodbridge  quarrel  "  was  also  a  source  of  many  unpleasant 
disturbances  in  the  fall  of  1835.  This  originated  in  a  claim  made  by  Woodbridge,  which  lapped 
over  on  the  claims  of  the  Emigration  Company.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that,  because  many 
disputes  and  collisions  occurred  in  those  early  times,  the  settlers  of  Pike  Creek  and  vicinity 
were  disposed  to  be  overcontentious.  There  were  no  legally -constituted  courts,  and  even  Claim 
Unions  did  not  become  thoroughly  organized  until  in  1836,  in  this  section.  The  lands  were 
unsurveyed  until  the  latter  year,  and  hence  there  were  no  defined  boundaries.  Clashing  of 
interests,  consequently,  were  unavoidable  at  times.  A  circumstance  which  took  place  in  the 
early  years  will  illustrate  the  ingenuity  and  strategy  which  were  sometimes  resorted  to  by  rival 
claimants  to  over-reach  each  other.  One  of  the  pioneers  held  a  claim  on  a  piece  of  land  now 
included  in  the  limits  of  Kenosha  city.  One  morning  he  was  passing  over  his  claim,  and  waa 
overwhelmed  to  find  a  portion  of  it  inclosed  with  a  fence,  and  within  the  inclosure  the  ground 
cultivated,  and  com  growing  upon  it.  The  matter  was  inexplicable.  The  possible  loss  of  his 
claim  made  him  feel  extremely  uncomfortable.  His  supposed  possession,  under  claim  law,  had, 
to  all  appearances,  passed  into  the  hands  of  some  more  successful  squatter.  The  man  immedi- 
ately notified  the  Committee  of  Arbitration  of  the  state  of  the  case,  and  solicited  their  attention 
forthwith  to  the  strange  affair.  The  Arbitrators  came,  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  the  fence, 
the  cultivated  ground,  and  the  young  corn  some  four  inches  in  height,  apparently  thriving  luxu- 
riantly. The  claimant  made  his  statement,  alleging  that  he  had,  during  the  past  week,  walked 
over  this  very  piece  of  ground,  and  saw  no  fence  or  signs  of  improvement.  The  Arbitrators 
were  greatly  perplexed,  and  sat  down  on  a  log  to  deliberate.  The  case  was  discussed  for  some 
time,  but  no  satisfactory  conclusion  arrived  at,  until  at  length  one  of  the  Committee  suddenly 
sprung  to  his  feet  and  began  to  pull  down  a  section  of  the  fence.  His  surmise  proved  to  be 
correct,  for  the  grass  beneath  the  bottom  rail  was  still  fresh  and  green.  The  fence  had  been  put 
up  during  the  preceding  night.  The  corn  had  been  transplanted  from  a  neighboring  field.  The 
sharp  attempt  to  "jump  the  claim  *'  was  declared  a  piece  of  outlawry,  and  the  complainant  waa 
adjudged  the  lawful  possessor  of  the  land. 

BUSINESS   DURING   1835. 

Although  the  settlement  at  Pike  Creek  was  quite  small  in  1835,  there  was  considerable 
business  stir  in  the  place.  Among  the  public  wants  was  a  tavern  for  the  accommodation  of 
strangers.  Travelers  frequently  stopped  at  this  point,  but  found  indifferent  quarters.  Judge 
Peter  D.  Hugunin  visited  the  settlement  in  1835.  He  was  directed  to  the  house  of  John  Bullen, 
as  affording  better  accommodations  than  any  other  in  the  place.  Bullen  resided  in  a  small  log 
cabin  with  bark-covered  roof,  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek.  It  so  happened  that  a  family  of  emi- 
grants stopped  there  the  same  night.  The  sleeping  arrangements  were  as  follows :  The  Judge 
and  the  children  were  closely  stowed  in  the  cabin  on  one  side,  and  the  women  on  the  other  side ; 
the  remainder  of  the  company  slept  outside  of  the  cabin  on  the  ground.  The  Judge  started 
next  day  for  Root  River,  where  he  found  that  certain  patriotic  folk  were  to  celebrate  the  day, 
which  chanced  to  be  July  4.     He  joined  a  party  of  six  at  the  festive  board,  and  partook  of  the 
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:3uries  of  the  place — pork,  rice  and  molasses,  with  bread  and  salt.     To  meet  the  requirements 

the  settlement  at  Pike  Creek,  Samuel  Resique,  in  August,  1835,  opened  a  "tavern  '*  on  the 

puted  island.     Although  this  humble  public  house  was  not  equal  to  the  Grant  House,  it  served 

purpose   well.     But   few    men  knew  how  to  cater  to  the  appetites  of  their  guests  better 

.a3n ' Resique ;    his  table  was  provisioned  with   the  best  wild  game  the  surrounding  country 

"■-lid  furnish ;    and  the  economy  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  stow  away  his  numerous 

^sts  on  a  given  area  in   his  little  garret  was  truly  astonishing.     His  success  was  so  unex- 

ctedly  great  in  the  line  of  tavern  keeping  that  he  concluded  to  enlarge  business ;  accordingly^ 

the  following  month,  he  opened  a  store  in  an  adjoining  cabin,  under  the  finn  of  "  Resique  & 

ble." 

During  the  season  of  1835,  there  were  a  few  trips  made  by  steamboats  between  Detroit  and 
icago;  no  steamers,  however,  that  year  stopped  at  Pike  Creek;  three  sail-vessels  anchored  off 
place  during  the  season,  and  sent  boats  ashore.  In  the  season  of  1886,  the  steamer  Detroit 
e  to  anchor  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  landed  passengers  and  freight ;  a 
"ruber  of  sail-vessels  stopped  during  that  year.  In  the  following  season,  1837,  the  town  had 
^^c^ome  more  generally  known  abroad,  and  the  number  of  arrivals  of  steamboats  and  vessels  was 
la.:»~gely  increased.  From  a  commercial  record  kept  by  A.  D.  North  way,  it  appears  that  in  that, 
son  the  number  of  arrivals  was  61  steamboats,  80  schooners  and  2  brigs ;  in  1838,  72  steam- 
Lts  and  88  schooners ;  in  1839,  102  steambocats,  47  schooners,  3  brigs  and  1  ship. 

The  method  of  landing  passengers  and  freight  from  steamboats  and  vessels  was  such  as  is 
erally  practiced  on  lake  or  sea  coasts  where  no  harbor  or  wharf  facilities  exist.  A  "  lighter'" 
ca.p>^ble  of  carrying  several  tons  weight  was  built  in  the  spring  of  1836,  and  kept  on  the  beach 
^^  the  lake;  whenever  a  steamer  or  sail- vessel  anchored  off  shore  for  the  purpose  of  landing  pas- 
sengers or  freight,  whether  in  the  daytime  or  night-time,  the  lighter  was  launched  from  the 
"^^^c;h  and  manned.  The  lighter  being  heavy,  it  required  a  large  portion  of  the  able-bodied  men 
^^  "the  town  to  handle  it.  Among  the  most  active  on  such  occasions  to  man  the  lighter,  was 
^^^^^  Hale.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  Kenosha  have  still  vivid  recollections  of  hearing  his  sten- 
*^*^»n  voice  at  midnight  hours  calling  for  men  to  launch  the  lighter;  when  his  voice  did  not 
ce  to  wake  the  sleepers,  a  heavy  kick  against  the  door  never  failed  to  bring  themselves  to  a 
e  of  wakefulness. 

THE    FIRST    BEACON-LIGHT. 

-  For  the  convenience  of  navigators  on  Lake  Michigan,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  some 

^^«i^:*on  answering  for  a  light-house  at  Pike  Creek.     To  supply  this  want,  a  large  oak  tree  on  the 
*^^^lc  of  the  lake,  some  twelve  rods  south  of  the  present  harbor,  was  cut  down  so  as  to  leave  the 
storop  ten  feet  high.     On  the  top  of  this  stump  was  put  a  layer  of  stones,  and  on  this  foundation 
•*"    fix'c  of  wood  was  kindled  every  evening  at  sundown  during  the  season  of  navigation.     Sev- 
^^^1     citizens  of  the  place  volunteered  to  perform  the  duty  of  liglit-house-keeper  alternately,  one 
~     ^    each.     Among  the  most  active  of  these  was  George  Kimball,  Esq.     This  contrivance  for  a 
-on-light  served  until  the  year  1840,  when  an  improved  light-house  was  built  by  subscription^ 
ing  860,  which  suto  was  chiefly  raised  through  the  exertions  of  J.  M.  Stryker.     It  con- 
'^^"'^d  of  four  posts,  twenty-four  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  was  placed  a  sash  lantern,  three 
square.     Some  two  years  after  this,  the  Government  light-house  was  built,  which  relieved 
le  from  further  trouble  and  expense  of  this  sort. 


THE    FIRST    LAWS. 

.    ^   The  want  of  proper  rules  and  regulations  for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties,  especially  those 

*^iiig  from  land-claims,  was  much  felt  by  the  early  settlers.     Accordingly,  in  February,  1836, 

.€5^^€ting  was  held,  and  a  code  adopted  for  mutual  protection,  called  the  '*  Claimants'  Union.*" 

^^^^    after,  a  convention    was   held  at  Racine,  at  which  a  more  extensive    combination  was 

^TS^nized,  entitled  the  "  Milwaukee  Union."     In  Rev.  Jason  Lothrop's  sketch  of   the  early 

^^tory  of  Kenosha  County,  full  particulars  of  this  organization  are  given. 
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The  survey  of  the  public  lands  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  completed  about  the  Ist 
of  February,  1836.  In  May  following,  Thomas  Marr,  under  the  direction  of  the  Western 
Emigration  Company,  surveyed  the  village  of  Pike  Creek  into  lots,  blocks  and  streets.  On  the 
plat  of  this  survey,  a  liberal  number  of  localities  were  designated  for  public  buildings,  squares 
and  market  places.  A  new  survey  of  the  village  was  made  in  1839,  directly  after  the. lands 
were  sold  by  the  U.  S.  Government  This  last  survey  was  under  different  auspices,  and  a  less 
liberal  policy  prevailed  in  the  width  of  streets  and  appropriation  of  grounds  for  public  uses. 
The  survey  last  mentioned  is  the  now  legally-recorded  one,  governing  the  boundaries  of  lots  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Western  Emigration  Company,  the  history  of  which  has  been  in  part  detailed,  was 
dissolved  in  December,  1836  ;  it  proved  a  losing  operation  to  most  of  the  stockholders.  During 
that  year,  eight  additional  families  settled  within  the  limits  of  the  village.  This  place,  it  will 
be  recollected,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Pike's  Creek,  or  Pike,  until  1837 ;  aft«r  that  period, 
Southport,  until  1850 ;  since  which  last-mentioned  time,  Kenosha.  The  following  statistics, 
taken  from  M.  Frank's  '*  Early  History  of  Southport,"  published  in  1844,  give  the  progress  of 
the  village  from  its  first  settlement  to  1840  :  In  1835,  the  number  of  families,  9,  of  inhabitants,  32 ; 
in  1836,  number  of  families,  16,  of  inhabitants,  84;  in  1837,  number  of  families,  26,  of  inhab- 
itants, 144;  in  1838,  number  of  families,  33,  of  inhabitants,  186;  in  1839,  number  of  families, 
43,  of  inhabitants,  246 ;  in  1840,  number  of  families,  56,  of  inhabitants,  337. 

FIRST   STEPS   TOWARD   A   HARBOR. 

The  construction  of  a  harbor  was,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  always  looked  upon 
as  a  work  of  necessity  and  of  certain  and  near  accomplishment.  So  early  as  the  year  1836,  the 
settlers  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  more  than  three  years  would  elapse  before  this  important 
improvement  would  be  made.  In  the  year  1837,  the  first  vigorous  effort  was  made  by  the 
inhabitants  to  procure  an  appropriation  from  Congress.  Hon.  Charles  Durkee  was  deputed  by 
the  citizens  to  proceed  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  members  of  Congress  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  Durkee  succeeded  in  procuring  a  special  pre-emption  bill  to  be  passed  through 
the  Senate.  This  bill  granted  the  right  to  make  a  pre-emption  to  about  a  section  of  land  within 
the  present  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Kenosha,  each  settler  being  allowed  to  pre-empt  two 
village  lots.  These  lots  were,  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  to  be  appraised  and  sold  for  a  sum 
not  less  than  the  appraisal,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  building  a  harbor.  When  the  news  of 
this  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate  came,  intense  excitement  pervaded  the  whole  population ; 
it  was  regarded  as  settling  the  question,  beyond  contingency,  of  the  early  completion  of  the 
harbor.  The  bill  required  that  each  claimant,  in  order  to  make  a  valid  pre-emption,  should 
have  his  lots  inclosed  with  a  fence,  within  twenty  days  after  the  passage  of  the  law.  This  made 
it  a  very  busy  time  for  a  few  days ;  the  work  of  fencing  lots  progressed  night  and  day ;  every- 
where, people  were  seen  running  with  rails,  stakes  or  whatever  material  could  be  found,  where- 
with to  make  an  inclosure.  Some  valuable  lots,  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  had  for  some 
time  been  in  dispute,  as  to  title  under  the  claim-law.  One  morning,  the  people  were  greatly 
surprised  to  find  these  lots  all  completely  inclosed,  the  work  having  been  done  the  preceding 
night.  While  the  business  of  fencing  lots  was  earnestly  progressing,  news  came  from  Washing- 
ton of  the  defeat  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  thereupon,  fencing  operations 
suddenly  stopped  ;  the  people  sat  down  to  rest  and  to  calculate  their  gains  and  losses. 

The  first  preliminary  survey  of  the  harbor  was  made  by  Capt.  Allen,  of  the  U.  S.  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  in  the  summer  of  1837,  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens  of  the  town.  Capt. 
Allen  estimated  the  cost  of  building  a  harbor  at  ^87,000.  In  the  year  1839,  Capt.  Cram,  of  tne 
U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers,  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department,  made  a  harbor  sur- 
vey at  Southport ;  also  at  Pike  River  and  Racine.  The  report  of  the  surveys  and  estimates  of 
Capt.  Cram  was  officially  published  in  January,  1840.  On  the  publication  of  this  report,  great 
indignation  was  felt  by  the  citizens  of  Southport,  as  it  estimated  the  construction  of  a  harbor  at 
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the  south  mouth  of  Pike  Creek  (Southport)  at  nearly  ^200,000,  and  at  Pike  River  about  the 
same  amount,  while  at  Racine  the  cost  of  building  a  harbor  was  estimated  at  less  than  ^50,000. 
Capt.  Cram  was  at  this  time  said  to  be  a  real  estate  owner  at  Racine,  and  was  charged  with  a 
deliberate  intent  of  prejudicing  the  Department  at  Washington  unfavorably  to  a  harbor  appro- 
priation at  Southport. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  by  the  people  of  Southport  on  the  10th  of  February,  1840,  to 
devise  means  for  counteracting  the  influence  of  Capt.  Cram's  report.  Hitherto  much  jealousy 
had  existed  between  the  property-holders  of  Southport  and  Pike  River,  and  but  little  friendly 
intercourse  existed  between  these  two  places ;  but  the  Pike  River  people  looked  upon  the  report 
of  Capt.  Cram  as  particularly  intended  to  disparage  their  harbor  location  ;  hence,  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  the  first  time,  joined  with  the  people  of  Southport  to  make  common  cause  against  a 
Government  oflScial,  who,  it  was  believed,  had  conspired  against  the  interests,  of  both  Pike  River 
and  Southport.  The  meeting  was  organized  early  in  the  morning,  at  Seymour's  Tavern,  contin- 
ued its  deliberations  during  the  day,  and  did  not  finally  close  its  labors  until  late  in  the  evening. 
The  result  of  the  meeting  was  the  passage  of  resolutions  strongly  condemning  Capt.  Cram,  and 
expressing  a  determination  to  represent  the  unfairness  and  mischievous  intent  of  his  report  to 
the  War  Department  and  demand  his  removal  from  office.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to- 
proceed  to  Milwaukee  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  citizens  of  that  place  in  the  effort  to 
remove  Capt.  Cram,  it  being  understood  that  the  Milwaukeeans  were  on  no  friendly  terms  with 
the  Captain.  These  resolutions,  which  breathed  much  spirit  and  determination,  finally  ended,, 
as  such  matters  often  do,  in  smoke. 

In  March,  1840,  the  mechanics  of  Southport  held  several  spirited  meetings,  and  entered 
into  an  organization  to  build  a  harbor  by  subscriptions  to  be  paid  in  installments  of  work  and 
money.  The  enterprise  was  zealously  discussed  for  several  weeks,  but  the  pecuniary  ability  of 
the  mechanics  for  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  was  found  to  be  quite  insufficient,  and  the 
project  was  abandoned. 

The  inhabitants  of  Southport  did  not  fail  to  petition  Congress  every  year  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  build  a  harbor,  besides  employing  other  means  to  bring  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this 
subject.  In  January,  1842,  Gen.  D.  Hugunin  was  deputed  to  proceed  to  Washington.  Hi& 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  members  oi  the  Cabinet,  it  was  believed,  would  gain  him  a  favor- 
ble  hearing.  Other  individuals,  in  after  years,  were  dispatched  to  Washington  on  the  same 
mission.  The  people,  however,  were  doomed  to  disappointment  from  year  to  year ;  Congress 
seemed  deaf  to  their  reasonable  demand,  and  very  many  of  the  settlers,  who  had  relied  on  the 
building  of  a  harbor  as  a  means  of  giving  permanent  value  to  real  estate,  became  discouraged. 
Finally,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1844,  intelligence  came  that  an  appropriation  bill  had  passed 
granting  J12,500  for  the  construction  of  a  harbor.  This  news  was  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy ;  a  public  dinner  was  gotten  up  ;  speeches  were  made,  toasts  drank,  accom- 
panied with  music  and  firing  of  guns.  Real  estate,  which  had  for  some  time  been  depressed, 
suddenly  went  up ;  many  new  buildings  were  immediately  commenced,  and  the  business  activi- 
ties of  the  town  were  greatly  revived. 

The  good  news  of  a  harbor  appropriation  had  its  invigorating  effect  only  a  few  weeks,  when 
a  new  turn  was  given  affairs.  It  was  ascertained  that  Col.  Abort,  of  Washington,  who  wa» 
designated  by  the  War  Department  to  locate  the  harbor  and  direct  the  expenditure  of  the  appro- 
priation, regarded  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress  such  as  to  make  it  discretionary  with  him  to 
locate  the  harbor  at  the  south  mouth  of  Pike  Creek  (Southport)  or  at  Pike  River,  one  mile 
north  ;  moreover,  it  was  affirmed  that  Col.  Abert  had  been  heard  to  express  the  determination 
to  make  the  location  at  Pike  River.  This  new  aspect  of  the  case  very  naturally  created  a  great 
panic;  the  work  on  every  new  building,  with  only  one  exception,  store  of  J.  H.  Nichols,  corner 
of  Main  and  Park  streets,  was  discontinued.  Many  improvements  which  had  been  commenced 
were  relinquished ;  real  estate  suddenly  fell ;  many  were  anxious  to  sell  out,  but  there  were  no 
buyers ;  the  destiny  of  the  town  now  seemed  suspended  on  the  decision  of  Col.  Abert.  On  the 
26th  of  August,  he  arrived  and  fixed  his  quarters  at  Boardman's  Tavern,  comer  of  Market  and 
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Exchange  streets.  It  was  understood  his  decision  would  be  given  in  the  matter  without  delay. 
This  was  a  day  of  intense  anxiety  to  every  lot-holder. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Col.  Abert,  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  Hon.  C.  Durkee  and  two 
other  gentlemen,  when  Mr.  Durkee  presented  him  with  a  paper  which  he  desired  him  to  read. 
This  paper  called  his  attention  to  facts  which  very  naturally  might  have  escaped  his  attention. 
People  abroad  often  labored  under  a  misapprehension  between  Pike  River  and  Pike  Creek.  In 
the  act  for  locating  the  harbor,  there  was  a  phrase  especially  designed  to  apply  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  south  mouth  of  Pike  Creek,  but  which  might  not  be  understood  by  one  not  personally 
Acquainted  with  the  difference  between  the  two  localities,  so  nearly  alike  in  name. 

Col.  Abert  took  the  paper  and  looked  it  over,  seemingly  with  much  attention.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  party  waiting  upon  the  Colonel  watched  his  countenance  with  anxious  interest ; 
a  decision  was  pending  which  would  settle  the  question  whether  Southport  was  to  be  or  not  to 
be.  At  length  Col.  Abert  said,  "Mr.  Durkee,  do  you  know  the  statements  contained  in 
this  paper  to  be  correct?  "  Mr.  Durkee  replied  that  he  did.  "Then,"  said  Col.  Abert,  "there 
is  no  alternative;  the  location  for  the  harbor  must  be  fixed  for  the  south  mouth  of  Pike  Creek." 
The  news  of  this  decision  spread  rapidly  through  the  town,  and  was  everywhere  received  with 
expressions  of  delight.  The  next  day,  the  sound  of  the  saw  and  hammer  again  began  to  be 
heard,  and  every  department  of  business  proceeded  with  more  than  usual  energy. 

In  March,  1845,  another  appropriation  of  ^15,000  was  obtained  from  Congress.  Since 
that  period  the  work  on  the  harbor  has  been  prosecuted,  more  or  less,  every  year  by  money 
borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  corporation  and  by  tax  levied  on  the  real  estate  of  the  town. 

GEN.  dodge's   visit. 

Although  the  town  continued  to  increase  steadily  in  population  after  its  first  settlement, 
y^t,  during  the  first  five  or  six  years,  it  received  but  few  accessions  of  men  of  wealth  ;  the  peo- 
ple were  mostly  possessed  of  only  moderate  means.  As  an  illustration  of  its  resources  for  fash- 
ionable display  up  to  1841,  the  occasion  of  Gen.  Dodge  visiting  the  place  may  be  mentioned. 
It  was  announced  that  he  would  visit  Southport  on  the  12th  of  July ;  the  fame  of  the  General 
was  widely  known  throughout  the  West  as  a  frontier  warrior  of  many  years'  service,  and 
especially  as  the  hero  of  the  "Sauk  war,"  or  "Saux  Fuss,"  as  the  waggish  ones  were  wont  to 
call  it.  All  the  available  vehicles  and  horses  in  the  place  were  brought  into  requisition  on  this 
occasion,  to  enable  the  people  to  go  out  to  meet  him.  This  equipage  consisted  of  three  lumber 
wagons,  one  open  carriage  on  wooden  springs,  besides  five  indifferent  horses  for  single  riders. 
As  the  General  was  to  come  from  Racine,  and  the  road  being  unfit  for  carriages,  the  Racine 
people  procured  a  lighter-boat,  in  which  the  General  and  a  few  citizens  of  that  place  were  towed 
by  two  horses  along  the  beach  of  the  lake.  The  Southport  procession,  with  the  wagons  and 
horses  before  mentioned,  proceeded  to  the  north  end  of  Washington  Island  and  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  famous  warrior.  As  soon  as  the  boat  hove  in  sight  in  which  were  the  General 
and  his  companions,  a  speckled  bandana  handkerchief  was  raised  on  a  stick  by  one  of  the 
Southport  party.  This  was  the  signal  of  patriotic  welcome,  and  was  followed  by  three  hearty 
cheers.  The  General  was  assisted  into  Deacon  Whitney's  wooden-spring  carriage,  before  men- 
tioned, which  was  considered  the  best  vehicle  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  procession  took  up 
its  line  of  march,  making  a  long  circuit  through  the  brush,  over  the  surveyed  part  of  the 
village;  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  General  improvements  already  made  in  the 
town,  but  to  impress  him  and  the  Racine  visitors  with  the  magnitude  of  what  was  to  be. 

The  procession  at  length  reached  Whitney's  Temperance  House,  a  respectable  building 
constructed  of  hewn  logs,  situated  on  Main  street.  Here  quite  a  crowd  of  people  had  collected 
from  the  adjoining  country,  many  having  come  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  to  see  the  great 
Indian  flogger.  At  this  point,  the  General  was  formally  introduced  to  the  people,  when  he  made 
a  short  speech,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  set  speech  the  General  ever  made  to  any 
assemblage  of  people,  except  to  his  soldiers  on  the  tented  field. 
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POPULATION    IN    1850. 

When  Racine  County  was  divided  in  1850,  the  population  of  the  two  counties  was  as 
ollows : 


cine  City 5,111       Kenosha 3,508 

^Hacine  Township 780  |   Wheatland 1,190 

Blount  Pleasant 1,078   !   Salem 1,125 

^^ledonia 1,098   |   Bristol 1,126 

Raymond 1,021       Pleasant  Prairie 959 

Rochester 1,672       Paris 356 

Burlington 1,629      Brighton 875 

Vorkville 998   i   Pike 676 

Norway 751   |   Southport 363 

Dover 839   1  


Total 10,177 

Total 14,977 

The  census  which  was  taken  soon  after  the  division  showed  a  population  of  3,879  in  the 
^ity  and  12,374  in  the  county  of  Kenosha. 

THE   WESTERN   EMIGRATION   COMPANY. 

In  1855,  Rev.  Jason  Lothrop,  one  of  the  original  Company  which  chose  this  region  as  its 
})lace  of  settlement,  prepared  a  sketch  of  the  conception  and  operations  of  that  Company.  The 
Authenticity  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Lothrop  is  beyond  dispute,  and  the  paper  referred 
to  has  passed  into  history,  through  the  mediumship  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 
TThe  report  of  the  Society  for  1856,  which  contained  the  sketch,  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  the 
preservation  of  that  portion  which  relates  to  Kenosha  County  is  especially  desirable,  since  it 
Tescues  a  valuable  historic  article  and  gives  it  wide  circulation.  Mr.  Lothrop  wrote  while  yet 
the  memory  of  those  early  events  was  fresh,  and  it  is  but  justice  that  his  words  should  be  literally 
t}uoted.  This  agreeable  task  is  herewith' entered  upon.  The  only  explanation  deemed  essential 
is  that  the  reader  should  remember  that  the  paper  was  written  in  1855,  and  that  all  allusions  to 
landmarks  refer  to  such  as  existed  at  that  date.  The  wording  is  not  always  observed  in  the 
transcript  here  made,  and  certain  personal  allusions  which  appear,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
'Events,  to  be  unnecessary,  are  omitted  ;  but  the  essential  points  are  retained.  Certain  facts  are 
referred  to  which  have  already  been  given,  in  a  different  form,  in  Col.  Frank's  article,  but  such 
repetition  is  warranted  by  the  plan  of  this  work,  which  is  to  give,  as  fully  and  diversely  as  pos- 
sible, all  obtainable  information. 

"  Early  in  the  winter  of  1834,  a  few  persons  indulging  in  a  wish  to  emigrate  to  the  West, 
made  known  their  determination  to  each  other.  Among  these,  and  probably  the  first  of  them, 
were  John  BuUen,  Jr.,  Charles  W.  Turner,  Waters  Towsley,  James  Scott,  Dr.  B.  B.  Gary, 
Jason  Lothrop,  Hudson  Bacon,  Peter  Woodin,  Alfred  Foster,  Orlando  Foster,  William  BuUen, 
George  Bennett  and  Sidney  Roberts.  After  some  occasional  conversations  upon  this  design, 
John  Bullen,  Jr.,  invited  the  above-named  persons  to  a  supper  at  his  house  in  Hannibal,  Oswego 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  to  spend  the  evening.  Emigration  to  the  West  was  the  principal  topic  of  con- 
versation. The  first  object  was  to  ascertain  who  would  go ;  and  the  proposal  was  made  to  form 
a  company,  in  order  to  render  the  removal  as  cheap  and  pleasant  as  possible,  and  that  the  com- 
pany so  formed  might  locate  at  some  important  point  and  there  make  a  town  and  form  a  com- 
munity of  the  right  sort.  Those  persons  present  all  appeared  willing  to  share  in  such  an 
enterprise.  Such  were  the  designs  expressed  on  the  occasion  ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  draft  a  constitution  for  the  Company,  and  a  meeting  was  proposed  to  be  held  at  the  hall 
(once  the  Masonic  Hall),  for  the  transaction  of  further  business.  Notice  of  this  meeting  was 
widely  extended  by  J.  Bullen,  Jr.,  who  was  then  Postmaster  at  Hannibal. 

"  The  first  meeting  in  the  hall  was  attended  by  a  pretty  large  number.  The  Constitution 
"Was  presented  by  the  committee,  consisting  of  C.  W.  Turner,  W.  Towsley,  A.  Cary  and  Jason 
Lothrop.     At  the  suggestion  of  J.  Bullen,  Jr.,  an  article  was  inserted  as  from  his  father,  then 
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in  Albany,  on  temperance,  which  was  rejected  in  the  amended  Constitution  of  January  1,  ]836> 
which  is  here  given  : 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMIGRATION  COMPANY,  AS  AMENDED  AND  REVISED 

JANUARY  1,  1836. 

Aeticle  1.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  those  disposed  to  emigrate  to  the  Western  States  or  Territories  in  the 
purchase  of  land  and  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  manufactures  mechanics  and  other  branches  of  industry,  and  the 
formation  of  a  desirable  community,  we,  the  subscribers,  do,  by  the  ratification  and  signature  of  this  Constitution, 
agree  to  and  hereby  do  associate  ourselves  into  a  joint-stock  company,  to  be  called  the  '*  Western  Emigration  Com- 
pnny  ;'^  and  we  do  severally  promise  and  agree  to  and  with  each  other,  jointly  and  severally,  to  abide  by  and  keep 
all  and  each  of  the  stipulations  herein  contained — this  instrument  being  intended  for  all  the  purposes  of  legal  op 
equitable  liability  as  a  contract  between  the  parties  thereto. 

Art.  2.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Company  shall  be  $8,000,  to  be  divided  into  shares  of  $10  each,  to  be  pai^ 
to  such  person  as  shall  be  authorized  by  the  Company  to  receive  the  same ;  on  the  payment  whereof,  scrip  shall  be 
issued,  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary,  certifying  the  amount  of  dtock  to  which  the  holder  thereof  shall  be 
entitled. 

Aft.  8.  The  capital  stock,  when  paid  in,  shall  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  improvements  thereon 
and  claims  thereto,  in  any  of  the  Western  States  or  Territories,  and  in  such  other  manner  as  the  Company  shall,  in 
pursuance  of  their  general  object,  in  regular  meeting  direct. 

Art.  4.  The  officers  of  the  Company  shall  be  a  Chairman,  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  a  Board  of  Direct- 
ors— to  consist  of  nine  persons — a  General  Agent,  a  Treasurer  and  a  Committee  of  Finance. 

Art.  5.  The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders,  sign  scrip  and  do  such  other  duties  as 
the  Company,  in  regular  meeting,  shall  direct. 

Art.  6.  The  Secretary  jshall  keep  all  records  of  the  Company,  record  the  proceedings  of  all  meetings  of  the 
Btookholders,  sign  scrip  and  preserve  all  papers  of  the  Company  deposited  with  him. 

Art.  7.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  keep  a  copy  of  all  records  kept  by  the  Secretary,  and,  in  his  absence, 
perform  his  duty. 

Art.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  keep  all  money  and  securities,  and  disburse  the  funds  of  the 
Company,  upon  proper  vouchers ;  he  shall,  before  receiving  any  such  money,  give  security,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  for  the  faithful  application  of  and  accounting  for  all  such  moneys  as  shall  come  to  his  hands 
in  the  capacity  of  such  Treasurer ;  and  once  in  each  year,  and  within  ten  days  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office,  he  shall  make  a  full  report  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements,  accompanied  by  an  account  current  to  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Art.  9.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the  general  supervision,  management  and  control  of  all  the  Com< 
pany's  business,  property  and  interests,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Company,  in  regular  meeting,  mav  from 
time  to  time  establish  by  by-laws  or  otherwise ;  they  shall  have  power  to  appoint  officers  and  fill  vacancies  in  their 
own  body,  ad  interim,  which  appointments  shall  continue  valid  till  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Company,  and 
no  longer;  they  shall,  at  the  annual  meeting,  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office,  or  the  first  thereafter,  make  a 
fiill  report  of  all  their  doings,  and  of  the  state  of  the  Company's  business,  accompanied  by  all  reports  from  other 
officers  made  to  them  ;  and  they  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  as  President  of  the  Board. 

Art.  10.  The  General  Agent  shall  have  the  immediate  general  superintendence  of  all  the  Company's  affairs, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Directors  ;  he  shall,  once  in  each  year,  and  Within  ten  days  before 
the  time  at  which  the  Board  are  required  to  report,  make  a  full  report  to  said  Board  of  all  his  doings,  and  of  the 
state  of  the  Company's  property  and  business,  so  far  as  they  have  come  within  his  supervision  and  knowledge,  speci- 
fying all  purchases  and  other  contracts  for  expenditures  made  by  him ;  and  he  shall  at  any  time,  when  required  by 
the  Company,  on  reasonable  notice,  make  a  similar  report  directly  to  them  at  their  meeting. 

Art.  11.  The  Financial  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  person,  who,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  examine  and 
audit  all  accounts  of  officers,  or  others  with  the  Company,  and  no  account  shall  be  paid  or  allowed  till  it  has  been  so 
examined  and  audited. 

Art.  12.  All  officers  shall  be  stockholders  in  the  Company ;  they  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual 
meetings,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  and  until  other  shall  be  elected  to  fill  their  places. 

Art.  18.  Each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled,  in  all  meetings,  to  one  vote  for  each  share  of  stock  held  by  him, 
whether  as  an  original  subscriber  or  as  an  assignee  thereof:  Provided,  however,  that  no  one  individual  shall  in  his 
own  right  be  entitled  to  more  than  ten  votes. 

Art.  14.  Assignees  of  stock  shall  not  become  vested  with  any  of  the  rights  of  stockholders  till  they  have 
subscribed  the  Constitution,  or  procured  their  signatures  to  be  affixed  thereto  by  some  authorized  person. 

Art.  16. — All  lands,  or  claims  thereto,  purchased  by  any  stockholder  in  the  vicinity  of  lands  held  by  and 
for  the  Company,  shall  be  deemed  to  belong  to  such  stockholder  and  the  Company  jointly,  and  held  by  such 
purchaser  as  trustee  of  the  Company,  as  to  their  share  thereof;  and  the  Company  shall  have  control  of  such  lands, 
in  the  same  manner  as  of  other  lands  or  claims ;  but  they  shall,  when  the  same  shall  be  sold,  allow  the  said  stock* 
bolder  one-half  the  profits,  together  with  the  original  purchase  price  paid  by  him. 

Art.  16. — The  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  any  lands  shall  be  distributed  to  stockholders  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  stock,  the  Board  of  Directors  to  make  such  distributions,  and  the  Treasurer  to  pay  the  same  on  the 
order  of  the  President  of  said  Board. 

Art.  17. — Whenever  a  stockholder  shall  erect  buildings,  or  mase  other  improvements  on  any  of.  the  Com- 
pany* b  land,  or  lands  held  in  trust  for  them,  except  mill-sites,  and  the  said  lands  shall  afterward  be  sold  to  an/ 
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^her  person,  such  stockholder  shall  be  paid  the  actual  value  of  such  improvement,  and  shall  be  allowed  to  retain 
ossession  thereof  six  months  after  such  sale,  and  until  such  payment  be  made. 

Aet.  18. — Any  stockholder  may  authorize  another  to  act  and  vote  for  him  in  any  meeting  of  the  Company. 
Art.  10. — There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  on  the  first  Thursday  in  June  in  each 
^»r,  at  Pike  River,  at  which  all  officers  shall  be  elect eil,  and  such  other  business  done  as  the  Company  may  think 
^cessary.  The  extraordinary  meetings  of  the  Company  shall  hereafter  be  called  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  who 
tsall  publish  a  notice  thereof  for  four  weeks  in  a  newspaper  printed  in  Oswego,  and  the  New  York  State  paper,  of 
l^e  time  and  place  of  holding  such  meetings. 

Art.  20. — This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  two-thirds  of  the  votes  given  at  any  regular  meeting. 
Art.  21. — All  former  Constitutions  of  this  Company  are  hereby  repealed,  but  all  rights  acquired  and  liabilities 
Ricurred  under  the  old  Constitution  are  intended  to  be  reserved  and  retained. 

Art.  22. — No  money  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer,  except  on  the  order  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
X>ircctor8,  which  order  shall  state  for  what  object  the  money  is  to  be  paid. 

Art.  23. — The  Company  may,  at  any  regular  meeting,  remove  any  of  their  officers,  and  elect  others  to  fill  their 
Tacancies. 

Art.  24. — In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  fVom  any  meeting,  such 
officers  may  be  appointed  pro  tem. 

"  Elder  Woodin  was  chosen  first  Chairman,  and  John  BuUen,  Jr.,  the  first  Secretary. 
Pour  hundred  certificates  of  scrip  were  issued,  at  $10  each,  and  signed  by  the  officers.  They 
read  thus: 

No .     This  certifies,  that  Jason  Lothrop,  or  his  assigns,  is  entitled  to  one  share  of  the  stock  of  the  Western 

Emigrating  Company^  after  signing  the  Constitution  of  said  Company,  and  in  all  respects  complying  with  its  provis- 
ions, and  not  otherwise.     By  order  of  said  Company.  PETER  WOODIN.  Chairman. 

Dated  Hannibal,  N.  Y.,  March  9,  1835.  JOHN  BULLEN,  JR.,  Secretary. 

"  This  scrip  was  in  good  demand,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  400  shares  were  taken. 
Even  poor  persons,  who  either  expected  to  remove  West,  or  hoped  to  share  in  large  prospective 
gains,  paid  their  money  and  took  shares. 

"  Money  being  raised  to  commence  operations.  Waters  Towsley,  C  W.  Turner  and  Sidney 
Roberts,  having  been  appointed  explorers^  left  on  the  25th  of  March,  1835,  for  the  West.  They 
proceeded  first  to  Milwaukee,  according  to  previous  understanding.  Each  of  them  then  took  a 
portion  of  the  money  raised,  and  were  to  be  allowed  Jl  per  day,  and  their  fare  paid,  provided 
that  their  expenses  and  services  did  not  exceed  ^100  each.  Instructions  were  given  them  by  the 
Company,  as  drawn  up  by  William  Bullen.  Bonds  were  required  of  each  of  them  for  the  money 
received.  Elder  Woodin  was  constituted  the  other  party  in  behalf  of  the  Company,  who,  in  all 
such  transactions,  was  to  represent  it. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  explorers  it  was  agreed  that  John  Bullen,  Jr.,  who 
could  not  then  leave  home,  should  go  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  if  money  could  be  raised. 
He  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  four  already  mentioned,  or  serve  in  addition  to  them.  After 
ascertaining  that  the  four  were  soon  to  return,  he  was  appointed  and  commissioned  plenipoten- 
tiary from  the  Company  to  carry  into  effect  what  the  first  agents  had  commenced,  and  to  take  ' 
sole  charge  of  the  money  raised  from  the  400  more  shares.  It  was  thought  that  little  more 
remained  for  him  to  do  than  to  pay  over  the  money  on  the  contract  supposed  to  have  been  made 
for  an  interest  at  Root  River  now  Racine. 

'*  The  explorers,  on  coming  West,  made  their  first  attempt  to  secure  a  location  at  Milwaukee, 
but,  finding  Solomon  Juneau,  George  H.  Walker  and  others  on  the  ground,  with  whom  they 
could  make  no  compromise,  they  went  south  to  Root  River,  where  they  also  found  claimants. 
To  Capt.  Gilbert  Knapp,  William  Luce  and  Mr.  Hubbard  they  made  proposals,  and  supposed 
they  were  accepted.  But  for  some  reasons  they  were  rejected  amidst  unkind  feelings.  The  fault 
alleged  to  them  was  duplicity  on  the  part  of  the  agents.  Turner  was  not  inclined  to  return  East 
with  the  other  explorers,  but  tarried  till  the  arrival  of  J.  Bullen,  Jr.,  and  went  still  further  south 
in  search  of  a  location  either  for  himself  or  the  Company.  He  and  Bullen  fixed  on  the  mouth 
of  Pike  River  for  a  habitation.  Differences  arising  between  them,  they  did  not  long  act  in 
concert,  but  in  opposition  to  each  other.  As  early  as  the  1st  of  August,  1835,  Turner  made  his 
claim,  and  put  up  his  house  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 
His  claim  of  160  acres  was  allowed  him  by  the  Judicial  Committee,and  he  had  it  surveyed 
into  blocks  and  lots  and  made  sale  of  some  of  them.      Bullen  made  a  claim  south  of  him,  near 
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the  present  brick-yard,  and  there  made  his  first  residence.     But  when  the  Government  sor- 
veys  were  made,  these  two  claims  were  supposed  to  be  on  the  same  quarter-section. 

^^  From  what  I  could  learn  on  my  arrival,  Bullen  had  hired  the  Woodbridges  to  build  him  a 
log  house  on  the  claim  since  held  by  S.  Hale,  then  supposed  to  be  one  with  the  Kimball 
claim ;  and  that,  after  this  was  built,  they  put  up  another  about  twenty  rods  west  of  it,  since 
occupied  as  a  shoe-shop,  and  sometimes  as  a  dwelling-house  by  E.  Woodbridge.  Bullen  had  put 
Mr.  A.  Kellogg  into  the  first-named  house  before  it  had  a  door,  floor  or  window — ^a  mere  pen. 
After  that,  I  finished  and  lived  in  it  till  the  January  following.  In  consequence  of  this  house 
being  occupied,  the  Woodbridges  pretended  to  occupy  their  small  shanty.  On  this  a  dispute 
arose  between  them  and  Bullen,  who,  on  raising  the  first  frame,  was  opposed  by  E.  Woodbridge 
with  his  ax.  The  Committee  on  Claims  were  called  upon  to  settle  the  dispute,  but  no  decis- 
ion was  obtained  from  them.  For  a  long  time  the  parties  attempted  a  settlement,  and  finally  the 
Woodbridges  relinquished  all  their  claims  to  Bullen,  viz.,  the  Kimball  claim,  and  those  soon 
after  occupied  by  W.  Bullen,  Jr.,  Lothrop,  A.  Foster,  and  eighty  acres  by  S.  Doolittle, 
together  with  a  quitclaim  of  the  other  eighty,  if  Jerome  would  consent  to  relinquish  it,  which,  it 
appears,  he  would  not.     For  all  the  Bullens  paid,  I  think,  about  }400. 

"  Hitherto  no  meeting  of  the  Company  had  been  held  in  this  Territory,  nor  any  business 
done  in  their  name  in  Southport,  except  by  their  agent,  J.  Bullen,  Jr.  Not  long  after  this, 
however.  Directors  were  appointed  at  Hannibal,  N.  Y.,  and  some  in  this  place  to  transact  busi- 
ness with  the  agent  of  the  Company. 

"  The  first  Constitution  required  of  each  member  of  the  Company  that  he  should  remove 
West  to  their  location  within  a  given  time — by  June,  1836 ;  so  that  all  calculated  upon  the 
Company,  and  the  aid  of  all  its  members,  whenever  the  home  should  be  found.  This  encour- 
aged some  to  remove  who  would  not  otherwise  have  gone  West,  especially  at  so  early  a  period. 
But  on  the  change  of  the  Constitution,  those  who  had  emigrated  found  too  late  that  they  were 
to  bear  all  the  burdens  and  expense  of  making  and  sustaining  the  location  and  the  contiguous 
claims,  while  those  behind  were  to  share  in  the  profits.  This  fact  they  saw  early  in  the  winter 
of  1836,  and  the  newly-appointed  Directors  in  what  afterward  became  Wisconsin,  resolved  that 
to  equalize  the  burdens,  each  one  holding  a  contiguous  claim  be  allowed  J12  per  month  ;  but  in 
the  ensuing  spring,  finding  no  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  to  meet  the  great  expense  of 
living  here,  it  was  again  resolved  that  all  the  contiguous  claims  should  be  surrendered  to  the 
holders  of  the  same. 

''  On  the  25th  of  August,  1835,  Mr.  Russell  Allen,  who  was  to  start  on  his  return  to  New 
York  the  next  day,  came  out  on  the  prairie  where  some  of  us  were  busily  engaged,  and  stated 
that  he  was  about  to  return,  but  that  he  did  not  like  to  carry  back  the  report  mat  the  Company 
had  yet  made  no  location  ;  that  he  understood  that  C.  W.  Turner  had  proposed  to  put  in  his 
olaim  at  the  mouth  of  Pike  River,  on  condition  that  John  Bullen,  Jr.,  would  put  in  one,  with 
certain  others,  and  make  a  location  suitable  to  invite  the  emigrators  from  the  East,  and  worthy 
of  the  Company.  We  all  went  down  to  Bullen's,  when  J.  Bullen,  R.  Allen  and  I  went  over  to 
Wilson's  and  Bacon's,  and  after  considerable  conversation  together  and  privately,  Mr.  Allen 
delayed  his  journey,  and  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Company  was  called  at  Mr.  Wilson's, 
and  there  the  following  persons  surrendered  their  claims  as  common  stock  for  the  Company :  0. 
Jerome,  J.  Bullen,  Jr.,  J.  G.  Wilson,  H.  Bacon,  C.  W.  Turner  and  Russell  Allen.  But  in  the 
process  of  this  business,  it  was  named,  that  any  member  of  the  Company  could  cast  as  many 
votes  as  he  might  hold  shares  of  stock.  Upon  learning  this  fact,  Mr.  Turner  refused  to  sur- 
render his  claim,  or  to  do  anything  about  it.  It  was  engaged  by  the  agent  that  the  oflFensive 
article  in  the  Constitution  should  be  so  amended  as  again  to  limit  the  vote  to  ten,  even  should 
stockholders  own  more  than  ten  shares.  Mr.  Turner  still  objected ;  but  all  the  others,  however, 
were  disposed  to  abide  by  these  proposals,  some,  if  not  all  of  them,  reserving  an  acre  or  two  fo 
their  own  use,  to  be  selected  where  they  might  choose.  I  wrote  a  letter,  to  be  conveyed  by  Mr. 
Allen  to  Hannibal,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  these  persons  had  surrendered  their  locations 
for  a  home  for  the  Company,  thereby  sacrificing  what  they  had  for  the  benefit  and  welfiure  of 
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that  body ;  leaving  it  with  them  to  make  such  compensation  as  they  might  deem  proper,  when 
they  should  see  what  these  claimants  had  endured  to  secure  so  good  a  location. 

''It  was  not  until  many  months  after  this  known  that  any  security  was  given  to  any  per- 
sons for  the  relinquishment  of  their  claims  to  the  Company.  When  the  Directors  were  trans- 
acting different  matters  of  business,  they  learned  that  Bacon  and  Wilson  had  notes  against  the 
Company  to  the  amount  of  S^^^OO  and  ^'^i^OO  from  Allen  and  Bullen,  and  since  then  that 
De  Witt  Bullen  had  also  a  note  from  them  for  $1,500,  for  the  Kimball  claim.  All  this 
appeared  to  have  been  kept  a  secret  as  long  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  C.  W. 
Turner  into  a  relinquishment  of  his  claim ;  but  when  the  Directors  were  consulting  on  the 
amount  to  be  allowed  to  them  for  holding  the  snme,  it  was  ascertained  that  they  even  had  a 
greater  amount  secured  to  them  than  some  of  the  Directors  were  disposed  to  allow.  On  account 
of  this  and  other  deceptions  practiced  by  the  agent  about  this  time,  Mr.  Turner's  refusal  to 
surrender  his  claim  was  fully  justified,  especially  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  claimants  in 
Racine  County  in  their  opinion  on  that  trial. 

"It  has  often  been  asked  what  became  of  the  money  raised  by  the  Emigration  Company 
by  the  sale  of  their  scrip?  It  is  diflScult  to  tell.  But  the  principal  trouble  was  early  discov- 
ered, and  that  was  that  no  company  or  corporation  could  obtain  pre-emption  on  their  lands. 
This  cut  off  the  expectation  of  the  stockholders,  unless  their  claims  to  a  portion  of  the  location 
were  given  up.  Attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a  special  pre-emption  on  two  sections  of  land 
which  included  the  Company's  claim,  to  be  divided  into  lots  and  sold  at  a  fixed  price  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  harbor.  The  bill  failed  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Some  portion  of 
the  location  had  been  surveyed  by  the  occupants ;  the  Company  could  not,  therefore,  obtain  the 
pre-emption.  But  there  had  been  residents  on  the  same  who  had  neither  surveved  nor  sold  any 
part  of  the  quarter-section  on  which  they  had  lived;  therefore,  David  Crossit  obtained  the  pre- 
emption on  the  Kimball  claim,  and  William  Bullen  on  the  Bacon  claim.  Those  who  had 
bought  lots  of  the  original  proprietors  were  secured  in  their  purchase.  As  matters  stood,  the 
Directors  were  never  called  to  an  account  and  thus  ended  the  Emigration  Company.  It  had  its 
origin  in  good  faith,  but,  being  conducted  by  wrong  policy,  ended  in  the  disappointment  of 
many  and  to  the  advantage  of  a  few." 

THE   FIRST   PRIXTING   PRESS. 

Mr.  Lothrop  thus  described  the  construction  and  operations  of  the  first  printing  press  ever 
used  in  this  region,  and  the  events  which  necessitated  its  employment : 

"  The  generations  to  come  will  not  understand  the  worth  of  their  possessions,  only  as  they 
see  and  understand  their  cost.  The  object  of  all  the  immigrants  was  to  obtain  lands  for  an 
inheritance  for  their  children.  As  for  themselves,  the  trials  and  labors  incident  to  a  new  country 
were  often  too  much  for  them ;  some,  unable  to  endure  the  conflict,  returned  to  the  East,  while 
others  came  prepared  to  buffet  all  trials  and  hardships,  however  severe.  Much  conflicting  inter- 
est was  manifested  between  the  settlers  from  the  first,  in  making  the  claims.  Some  were  greedy  in 
securing  at  least  one  section  of  640  acres  for  themselves,  and  some  as  much  for  all  their  friends, 
whom  they  expected  to  settle  in  the  country.  Before  the  lands  were  surveyed  this  often  brought 
confusion  and  disputes  with  reference  to  boundary  lines,  and  still  greater  confusion  followed 
when  the  Government  surveys  were  made  in  the  winter  of  1835-36.  These  contentions  often 
led  to  bitter  quarrels,  and  even  to  bloodshed.  Early  meetings  were  called  to  devise  measures  to 
secure  peaceable  possession  of  each  one's  claims.  It  was  found  necessary  to  form  a  kind  of  pro- 
tective union  and  establish  some  rules  which  should  be  laws  for  the  security  and  protection  of  claims. 
Accordingly,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  store  of  Bullen  k  Co.,  at  Pike  River,  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1836,  when  Austin  Kellogg  was  chosen  Chairman,  and  William  C.  Etheridge,  Clerk, 
when  a  suitable  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  delegates  appointed  to  attend  a  sim- 
ilar and  more  general  meeting  at  Racine.  This  Racine  meeting  was  attended  by  delegates  from 
the  several  settlements  in  then  Milwaukee  County,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Union.     Congress  was  petitioned  to  assist  us  by  the  enactment  of  suitable  pre-emption  laws. 
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These  proceedings  of  these  two  early  meetings  or  conventions  were  printed  at  the  time,  the  for- 
mef  on  a  large  slip  or  broadside,  and  the  latter  in  a  pamphlet  of  nine  pages.  The  printing  was 
done  on  a  rude  press  of  my  own  construction,  placed  on  a  stump.  [This  printing  by  Mr.  Loth- 
rop  must  have  been  done  in  February  or  March,  1836,  and  his  unique  little  printing  establish- 
ment must  *  have  been  the  second  in  Wisconsin. — Editor.]  A  wooden  box  was  made  about 
12x24  inches  in  size,  with  sides  the  height  of  the  type,  rising  above  the  base  on  which  the  types 
were  made  to  stand.  I  made  my  own  ink,  and  used  the  old-fashioned  ball  with  which  to  dis- 
tribute the  ink  on  the  type,  and  then  a  roller  passed  over  the  paper  on  the  form,  resting  on 
the  sides  of  the  box  or  table  that  did  the  press- work.  The  whole  expense  of  my  printing  mate- 
rials, including  type,  could  not  have  been  $10.  By  these  simple  materials  I  have  printed  some 
things  when  and  where  no  other  printing  could  be  had.  At  one  time  I  printed  250  copies  of  a 
volume  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages.  When  out  of  '  sorts '  I  cast  some  of  certain 
letters,  made  quads  and  spaces ;  and  thus  I  managed  to  manufacture  books,  bound  them  myself 
and  read  them." 

THE   claimants'    UNION. 

The  preamble  and  constitution  of  the  Claimants'  Union,  which  Mr.  Lpthrop  printed  on  his 
primitive  press,  were  as  follows  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pike  River  at  the  store  of  Bullen  &  Co.,  on  the  13th 
day  of  February,  1836,  Austin  Kellogg  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  William  C.  Etheridge, 
Clerk,  when  the  following  preamble  and  constitution,  presented  by  the  committee  appointed  to 
draft  the  same,  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  A  union  and  co-operation  of  all  the  inhabitants  will  be  indispensably  necessary,  in  case  the  pre« 
emption  law  should  not  pass,  for  the  security  and  protection  of  our  claims ;  and, 

Whereas,  We  duly  appreciate  the  benefit  which  may  result  from  such  an  association,  not  only  in  regalating  the 
manner  of  making  and  sustaining  claims,  and  settling  differences  in  regard  to  them,  but  in  securing  the  same  to  the 
holders  thereof  against  speculators  at  the  land  sale ;  and,  being  well  aware  that  consequences  the  most  dangerous  to 
the  interests  of  settlers  will  follow,  if  such  a  union  be  not  formed  ;  and,  as  Government  has  heretofore  encouraged 
emigration  by  granting  pre-emption  to  actual  settlers,  we  are  assured  that  our  settling  and  cultivating  the  public  lands 
is  in  accordance  wiih  the  best  wishes  of  Government;  and,  knowing  that  in  some  instances  our  neighbors  have  been 
dealt  with  in  an  unfeeling  manner,  driven  from  their  homes,  their  property  destroyed,  their  persons  attacked  and 
their  lives  jeopardized,  to  satisfy  the  malignant  disposition  of  unprincipled  and  avaricious  men;  and,  looking  upon 
such  proceedings  as  unjust,  calculated  to  produce  anarchy,  confusion  and  the  like  among  us,  destroy  our  fair  pros* 
pects,  subvert  the  good  order  of  society,  and  render  our  homes  the  habitations  of  terror  and  distrust — those  homes,  to 
obtain  which  we  have  left  ouri^iends,  deprived  ourselves  of  the  many  blessings  and  privileges  of  society,  have  borne 
the  expenses  and  encountered  the  hardships  of  a  perilous  journey,  advancing  into  a  space  beyond  the  limits  of  civili- 
zation, and  having  the  many  difficulties  and  obstructions  of  a  state  of  nature  to  overcome,  and  on  the  peaceable  pos- 
session of  which  our  all  is  depending :  We,  therefore,  as  well-meaning  inhabitants,  having  in  view  the  promotion  of 
the  interest  of  our  settlement,  and,  knowing  the  many  advantages  derived  from  unity  of  feeling  and  action,  do  come 
forward  this  day  and  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  render  each  other  our  mutual  assistance  in  the  protection  of  our 
just  rights ;  and,  in  furtherance  of  these  views,  we  adopt  and  agree  to  abide  by  and  support  the  following 

CONSTITUTION  : 

Article  1.  The  name  and  title  of  this  society  shall  be  the  Pike  River  Claimants'  Union,  Auxiliary  to  the  Oountp 
Union,  for  the  attainment  and  security  of  titles  to  claims  on  Government  lands. 

Art.  2.  Besides  a  Chairman  and  Clerk,  a  Board  of  twelve  Censors  shall  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  decid- 
ing on  all  cases  of  dispute  among  claimants,  coming  before  them ;  they  shall  be  chosen  without  favor  to  name  or  party, 
five  Arom  the  twelve  to  constitute  a  quorum  to  act  as  the  Board,  the  other  seven  being  subject  to  objection,  if  drawn, 
yet  none  but  the  parties  and  the  Clerk  shall  be  privy  to  the  process  of  drawing  and  objection. 

Art.  8.  To  constitute  a  claim,  there  shall  be  a  house-body,  or  frame  of  sufficient  dimensions  for  a  fiimily  to 
dwell  in,  or  half  an  acre  plowed,  or  a  piece  inclosed  with  at  least  one  hundred  rails,  either  of  which  shaU  consti- 
tute a  claim,  and  be  entered  on  the  map  kept  by  the  Clerk  for  that  purpose,  giving  the  name  and  time  of  making  the 
same. 

Art.  4.  Any  person  complying  with  the  above  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  one  quarter-section,  and  as  much  more 
a<^  the  committee  shall  say  when  the  question  comes  before  them ;  and  shall  be  allowed  to  act  as  agent  for  others, 
which  agency  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  made  satisfactory  to  the  Censors. 

Art.  5.  The  claimant,  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  Union,  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  signing  the  Con- 
stitution, or  making  the  claim,  have  the  same  entered  on  the  Clerk's  map. 

Art.  6.  Thirty  days  from  the  time  of  signing  the  Constitution  shall  be  allowed  for  perfecting  the  required 
labor  on  claims  previously  made  under  other  regulations. 
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Abt.  7.  At  the  close  of  each  trial,  the  Censors  may  make  out  a  bill  of  all  the  expenses  attending  the  same,  and 
determine  by  whom  it  shall  be  paid.  On  the  refusal  of  any  one  to  pay  the  sum  put  to  him  for  expenses,  or  for  fioes 
for  non-attendance  as  witness,  his  name  shall  be  recorded  by  the  Clerk  as  a  delinquent,  and  so  debarred  f^om  pro- 
tection and  benefits  of  the  Union. 

Abt.  8.  A  delegation  of  five  members  shall  be  sent  to  the  Root  Riyer  Union  for  the  purpose  of  generalizing 
our  operations  and  uniting  claimants  in  the  county  in  a  more  extensive  bond  for  more  effectual  operation,  yet  with- 
out interfering  with  each  other's  peculiar  local  concerns. 

Abt.  9.  The  Chairman,  Clerk  and  a  quorum  of  Censors  may,  at  any  time,  call  a  meeting  of  the  Union  on 
application  to  the  Chairman. 

^'  Proceeded  according  to  the  Constitution,  and  made  the  following  appointments :  Waters 
Towsley,  Chairman ;  William  C.  Etheridge,  Clerk ;  Abner  Barlow,  John  F.  Cady,  Orrin  Stevens, 
Orrin  Jerome,  Cephas  Weed,  Chauncey  Davis,  Nelson  Allen,  Alfred  Foster,  Joseph  Cauldwell, 
Jared  Fox,  Nelson  Gatliff  and  Henry  Miller,  Censors ;  Jason  Lothrop,  Abner  Barlow,  John  P. 
Cady,  J.  M.  Sherwood  and  Waters  Towsley,  Delegates. 

Rfsohed,  Should  a  vacancy  in  the  above  committee  occur,  three  of  the  same  are  allowed  to  appoint  some  one  to 
fill  that  vacancy.  Austin   KKLLoao,  Chairman, 

W.  C.  Etheriboe,  Clerk:' 

THB   PIONEERS   OF    KENOSHA    COUNTY. 

The  first  settlers  of  Kenosha  County  were  G.  H.  Kimball,  Hudson  Bacon,  John  Bullen, 
Jr.,  S.  Resigne,  Jonathan  Pierce,  Gardner  Wilson,  Jason  Lothrop,  William  Bullen,  Nelson  Lay, 
Alfred  Foster,  Waters  Towsley,  David  Crossit.  These  settled  at  what  was  then  Pike  River, 
afterward  called  Southport,  and  still  later  Kenosha.  Many  came  into  the  place  and  remained 
until  they  could  secure  claims  in  the  country  back,  and  such  are  not  included  in  the  above  list. 

Horace  Woodbridge  and  Jacob  Miller  were  the  first  settlers  in  Pleasant  Prairie  Township ; 
the  latter  kept  a  tavern  in  a  log-house  on  the  United  States  road,  where  John  Eastman  lived  in 
1856.  After  them  came  Sylvester  Pierce,  Caleb  Pierce  and  Robert  Barnes ;  the  first  two 
moved  into  Hickory  Grove,  and  the  latter  located  on  the  United  States  road,  where,  later,  Charles 
Morgan  lived.  Then  came  John  T.  Cady,  and  soon  after  Owen  Stevens  and  Abner  Barlow, 
who  subsequently  preached  at  Pike  River  and  elsewhere;  and  early  in  1836  came  Daniel 
Stevens,  Christopher  Derbyshire  and  the  Talcotts. 

As  early  as  March,  1835,  the  family  of  Felches  were  in  Somers  Township,  where  they  were 
soon  followed  by  Montgomery,  GriflSn,  Shuart,  Allen,  Bond,  Willard,  Stevens,  Miller  and  Dea- 
con Cephas  Weed.  In  the  town  of  Paris  the  first-comers  were  Hammond  Marsh,  the  North- 
ways,  R.  Marston,  Fulsome  and  Coffin. 

The  town  of  Bristol  was  named  for  Rev.  Ira  Bristol,  who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers. 
The  others  were  Levi  Grant,  Etheridge,  Wilbur,  Fitch  A.  Higgins  and  his  son,  William  Hig- 
gins,  and  Rawlen  Tuttle.  In  the  spring  of  1836,  Joel  Walker  made  a  claim  on  what  has  since 
been  called  Walker's  Prairie. 

In  the  town  of  Salem,  John  Dodge,  John  Bullen,  David  Bullen  and  Amos  Gratton  were 
the  first  settlers ;  in  Brighton,  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wightman ;  in  Wheatland,  Jenkins,  the 
Dixons  and  Powers. 

The  development  of  the  new  country  depended  largely  upon  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  a 
few  individuals,  whose  old  familiar  names  will  be  greeted  with  pleasure  by  such  of  those  as  shared 
their  early  trials  and  still  remain  to  witness  the  results  of  their  mutual  labors  and  adventures. 
G.  H.  Kimball,  of  Pike  River,  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  early  settlement  and  in  the  later 
growth.  Qen.  John  Bullen,  who  came  in  1836  to  Salem,  and  located  on  Bullen*s  Ridge,  was 
active  and  influential  in  both  town  and  county.  He  was  appointed  General  of  Militia  by  Gov. 
Dodge,  and  died  in  Kenosha  in  1852.  His  son,  John  Bullen,  was  for  a  time  the  sole  agent  of 
the  Emigration  Company.  His  son  William  was  one  of  the  first  claimants  on  the  island,  and 
afterward  procured  a  pre-emption  on  the  claim  made  by  H.  Bacon.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Territorial  Council  in  1838,  the  two  sessions  of  1839,  and  in  1840  and  1841.  Charles  Durkee, 
a  native  of  Vermont,  came  in  1836,  and  was  very  forward  in  all  good  work.  He  built  a  large 
hotel,  which  was  called  after  him.     He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Territorial  Legislature  in  1836, 
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and  in  1837  and  1838.  In  1850,  he  was  sent  to  Congress,  and,  in  1855,  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  R.  H.  Deming  came  in  the  same  year,  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  In 
the  new  community,  he  was  prominent  for  his  efforts  in  the  behalf  of  temperance  and  toward  the 
establishment  of  public  schools. 

Michael  Frank  came  in  1837,  and  did  much  for  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Kenosha. 
He  held  important  places  in  local  and  State  affairs.  Charles  C.  and  C.  Latham  ShoIe8,  though 
not  as  early  settlers  as  some,  were  always  active  and  prominent  citizens. 

OFFICIAL   ROSTER. 

At  a  general  election  for  county  oflScers,  held  on  the  2d  day  of  November,  1852,  the  foU 
lowing  candidates  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  and  were  awarded  the  certificates  :  Meoibers 
of  the  General  Assembly,  C.  Latham  Sholes  and  James  McKisson ;  Sheriff,  Patrick  Cosgrave ; 
Register  of  Deeds,  Samuel  Y.  Brande ;  District  Attorney,  Isaac  W.  Webster ;  Clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  Oscar  F.  Dana ;  Treasurer,  Michael  Frank ;  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
Reuben  H.  Deming ;  Coroner,  Philip  Cary ;  Surveyor,  Meredith  Rowland. 

At  a  special  election,  held  on  the  18th  of  June,  1853,  Andrew  B.  Jackson  was  elected  Sen- 
ator from  the  Eighth  District,  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  J.  R.  Sharp- 
stein. 

At  the  election  for  County  Judge,  holden  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  1853,  J.  B.  Jilsun 
was  declared  elected. 

At  an  election  for  Senator  and  Members  of  the  General  Assetably,  held  November  8, 
1853,  Levi  Grant  was  elected  Senator,  and  Samuel  Hale  and  Jesse  Hooker,  Members  of  the 
Lower  House. 

County  Officers  elected  in  1854,  ^^^^  •'  Senator,  Francis  Paddock ;  Members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  Charles  C.  Sholes  and  Philander  Judson ;  Sheriff,  Joseph  I.  Ehle ;  Clerk,  Lan- 
sing B.  Nichols ;  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Reuben  H.  Deming ;  Treasurer,  Michael 
Frank;  District  Attorney,  Isaac  W.  Webster;  Surveyor,  Jason  Lothrop,  Jr. ;  Coroner,  Peter 
H.  Woods. 

In  November,  1855,  C.  Latham  Sholes  was  elected  Senator,  and  Henry  Johnson  and 
Franklin  Newell,  Members  of  the  General  Assembly. 

County  Officers  elected  in  1856  were :  Members  of  the  General  Assembly,  Frederick  S. 
Lovell  and  Lathrop  Burgess ;  Sheriff,  Alonzo  P.  Tymeson ;  Clerk,  Lansing  B.  Nichols  ;  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Reuben  H.  Deming ;  Treasurer,  Harmon  Marsh ;  Register  of 
Deeds,  Gurdin  Gillett ;  District  Attorney,  Homer  F.  Schoff ;  Surveyor,  Jason  Lothrop,  Jr. ; 
Coroner,  Thomas  Slade. 

In  November,  1857,  Samuel  R.  McClellan  was  elected  Senator,  and  Frederick  S.  Lovell  and 
Almond  D.  Cornwell,  Members  of  the  General  Assembly. 

County  Officers  for  1858  were :  Members  of  the  General  Assembly,  George  Bennett 
and  James  McKisson;  Sheriff,  Hudson  Fox;  Clerk,  Lansing  B.  Nichols;  Clerk  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  Reuben  H.  Deming ;  Treasurer,  Henry  W.  Hubbard ;  District  Attorney,  Orson 
S.  Head;  Surveyor,  Jason  Lothrop,  Jr.;  Register  of  Deeds,  Henry  H.  Tarbell ;  Coroner,  Henry 
Lines ;  Judge,  J.  B.  Jilsun. 

County  Officers  for  1860  were :  Members  of  the  General  Assembly,  Michael  Frank  and 
Marcus  Linsley  ;  Sheriff,  James  M.  Stebbins :  Clerk,  Lansing  B.  Nichols;  Clerk  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  Ira  Pierce  ;  Treasurer,  Henry  Johnson ;  District  Attorney,  Franklin  H.  Head ; 
Surveyor,  John  M.  Jones;  Register  of  Deeds,  Gurdin  Gillett;  Coroner,  Levi  Grant. 

In  November,  1861,  Herman  S.  Thorp  was  elected  State  Senator,  Reuben  L.  Bassett, 
Member  of  the  General  Assembly ;  Benjamin  L.  Dodge,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
Edgar  R.  Hugunin  as  County  Supervisor.  December  23,  Isaac  W.  Webster  elected  County 
Judge. 

County  Officers  for  1862  were :  Member  of  the  General  Assembly,  Benjamin  T.  Hatch  ; 
Sheriff,  Hudson   Fox ;    Clerk,   Edward  W.  Blinn ;    Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Ira 
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Pierce ;    Treasurer,    Peter    H.  Wood ;    District  Attorney,    Mark    Dresser ;    Surveyor,    Jason 
Lothrop,  Jr. ;  Register  of  Deeds,^  Henry  H.  Tarbell ;  Coroner,  Harvey  Durkee. 

In  November,  1863,  Anthony  Van  Wyck  was  elected  Senator;  A.  C.  Barry,  Member 
of  the  General  Assembly ;  Robert  Graham,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  Daniel  Head, 
Edgar  R.  Hugunin  and  Daniel  C.  Burgess,  Supervisors. 

County  Officers  for  1864-  were  :  Member  of  the  General  Assembly,  Zalmon  G.  Simmons ; 
Sheriff,  William  W.  Baker;  Clerk,  Lansing  B.  Nichols;  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
Joseph  V.  Quarles ;  Treasurer,  Peter  H.  Wood ;  District  Attorney,  Mark  Dresser ;  Surveyor, 
Jason  Lothrop,  Jr. ;  Register  of  Deeds,  Henry  H.  Tarbell ;  Coroner,  James  M.  Stebbins ; 
Supervisor  of  the  District,  John  Nicoll. 

Anthony  Van  Wyck  was  elected  County  Judge  of  Kenosha  County,  April  4,  1865.  On 
the  7th  day "^ of  November,  1865,  C.  C.  Sholes  was  elected  Senator;  Franklin  Newell,  Mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly ;  L.  W.  Briggs.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  Frederick  W. 
Lyman,  Henry  A.  Newbury  and  Daniel  C.  Burgess,  Supervisors. 

County  Officers  for  1866  were :  Member  of  the  General  Assembly,  Gideon  Truesdell ; 
Sheriff,  Thomas  A.  Healy ;  Clerk,  Lansing  B.  Nichols ;  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
Ernest  G.  Timme;  Treasurer,  Hugh  McDermott;  District  Attorney,  Mark  Dresser;  Surveyor, 
Jason  Lothrop,  Jr.  ;  Register  of  Deeds,  Albert  S.  Cole ;  Coroner,  James  M.  Stebbins ;  Super- 
visor of  the  First  District,  Frederick  W.  Lyman ;  Supervisor  of  the  Third  District,  S.  Kidder. 

September  6,  1867,  Robert  Graham  appointed  Superintendent  of  Schools,  to  fill  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  L.  W.  Briggs. 

November  5,  1867,  Anthony  Van  Wyck  elected  Senator ;  J.  B.  Shibley,  Member  of  the 
General  Assembly ;  James  Hammon,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  S.  £.  Tarbell,  Supervisor 
of  the  Second  District. 

December  31,  1867,  Hiram  Tuttle  appointed  County  Judge,  to  fill  vacancy. 

County  Officers  for  1868  were  :     Member  of  the  General  Assembly,  Samuel  E.  Tarbell ; 
Sheriff,  James  M.  Stebbins ;  Clerk,  Lansing  B.  Nichols ;  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
E.  G.  Timme ;  Treasurer,  Hugh  McDermott;  District  Attorney,  Joseph  V.  Quarles,  Jr.  ;* Sur- 
veyor, John  M.  Jones;  Register  of  Deeds,  Charles  Frantz;  Coroner,  A.  B.  Truesdell ;  Super-, 
visor  of  the  First  District,  Frederick  Robinson  ;  Supervisor  of  the  Third  District,  J.  M.  Wilber. 

October  6,  1868,  James  J.  Pettit  appointed  County  Judge,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Hiram  Tuttle. 

April  6,  1869,  Isaac  W.  Webster  elected  County  Judge. 

County  Officers  for  1870  were :  Member  of  the  General  Assembly,  Jonas  W.  Rhodes ; 
Sheriff,  John  Lucas ;  Register  of  Deeds,  D.  B.  Benedict ;  District  Attorney,  M.  A.  Baker ; 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  L.  B.  Nichols;  Treasurer,  Hugh  McDermott;  Clerk  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  E.  G.  Timme ;  Coroner,  A.  B.  Truesdell ;  Surveyor,  Jason  Lothrop. 

In  November,  1871,  F.  Robinson  was  elected  Member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  T.  V. 
Maguire,  School  Superintendent. 

County.  Officers  for  1872  were :  Member  of  the  General  Assembly,  Rouse  Simmons ; 
Sheriff,  John  Lucas ;  Register  of  Deeds,  D.  B.  Benedict ;  District  Attorney,  J.  V.  Quarles ; 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  L.  B.  Nichols  ;  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  E.  G.  Timme  ; 
Treasurer,  John  English ;   Coroner,  Daniel  Head ;  Surveyor,  Jason  Lothrop. 

In  1873,  R.  S.  Houston  was  elected  Member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  J.  P.  Briggs 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

County  Officers  for  1874-  were :  Member  of  the  General  Assembly,  R.  Simmons ;  Sheriff, 
John  Lucas ;  Register  of  Deeds,  D.  B.  Benedict ;  District  Attorney,  J.  V.  Quarles ;  Clerk  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  L.  B.  Nichols ;  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  E.  G.  Timme ;  Treas- 
urer, John  English ;  Coroner,  A.  B.  Truesdell ;  Surveyor,  Jason  Lothrop ;  County  Judge,  Isaac 
W.  Webster. 

August  14,  1875,  Isaac  W.  Webster  deceased,  and  Volney  French  appointed  to  fill  the 
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County  Officer*  for  1876  were  :  Member  of  the  General  ABsembly,  Walter  L.  Dexter ; 
Sheriff,  Hueh  McDermott ;  Register  of  Deeds,  D.  B.  Benedict ;  District  Attoroej,  M.  A. 
Baker ;  Cleflt  of  the  Circuit  Court,  L.  B.  Nichols ;  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  E.  G. 
Timme ;  Treasurer,  Martin  Thomas ;  Coroner,  Daniel  Head ;  Surveyor,  Jason  Lothrop. 

In  April,  1877,  Volaey  French  was  elected  County  Judge,  and  Daniel  A.  Maboney  Super- 
intendent of  Schools. 

County  Offieert  for  1878  were :  Member  of  the  General  Assembly,  J.  V.  Quarles ;  Sheriff, 
Nicholas  Spartz;  Register  of  Deeds,  D.  B.  Benedict;  District  Attorney,  M.  A.  Baker;  Clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  John  A.  Gallaghan  ;  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  E.  G.  Timme ; 
Treasurer,  Martin  Thomas  ;  Coroner,  John  Lucas ;  Surveyor,  Jason  Lothrop. 

May  23, 1879,  Ralph  E.  Sutherland  elected  County  Treasurer,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Martin  Thomas. 
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CITY  OF  RACINE. 

The  miracle  of  Western  progress  has  furnished  many  a  moralist  with  a  theme,  and  essays 
innumerable  have  been  penned,  comparative,  descriptive  and  prophetic.  But  when  all  has  been 
said  which  graphic  imaginations  can  suggest,  the  marvel  of  the  truth  has  been  but  barely 
revealed.  We  who  live  in  the  presence  of  Improvement,  and  breathe  the  atmosphere  which 
gives  life  and  movement  to  the  genius  of  the  age,  can  feebly  understand  the  mighty  man- 
ifestations of  its  power.  The  gardens  which  dazzled  Aladdin*s  eyes  when  first  the  mystic 
stone  was  lifted,  grew  wearisome  to  his  vision  as  time  familiarized  each  item  in  the  store  of 
wealth.  The  genius  which  appalled  the  humble  fisherman  in  the  fable,  became  a  slave  when 
once  the  frightened  laborer  regained  his  presence  of  mind. 

Could  those  men  who  plodded  their  way  through  the  mire  of  Chicago  in  1833  have  been 
cast  into  deep  sleep  to  be  awakened  now,  the  glory  of  the  achievement  of  man*s  strength, 
governed  by  wisdom,  might  be  understood.  From  the  miasmatic  vapors  of  Western  wilds  issued 
the  genius  Enterprise,  before  whose  magic  touch  the  crude  in  nature  disappears  and  is 
replaced  by  that  which  we  esteem  the  development  of  civilization. 

Many  a  city  which  now  graces  the  recently -reclaimed  wilderness  is  but  the  result  of 
accident  or  the  inevitable  product  of  latent  causes  stirred  to  life  by  the  tread  of  men ;  but  the 
city  of  Racine  forms  a  conspicuous  exception  to  that  more  common  rule  of  creation,  anfl 
stands  to-day  a  monument  to  the  intelligent  exercise  of  human  will.  The  existence  of  those 
industries  which  give  it  station  among  the  manufacturing  communities  of  the  nation  were  not 
the  result  of  causes  incident  to  the  region.  Man,  and  man  alone,  has  made  it  what  it  is,  under 
the  beneficent  protection  of  a  healthiul  climate.  It  lies  within  the  belt  of  latitude  which  invigo- 
rates mankind  and  promotes  agricultural  and  mechanical  energy ;  but  thousands  of  other  points 
in  the  wide  range  of  equal  natural  gifts  remain  dormant.  This  city  possesses  in  its  citizens  the 
vital  spark  of  Enterprise,  which  light  the  furnace  fires  and  nerves  the  arm  of  man. 

The  founding  of  Racine  was  the  initial  step  toward  the  settlement  of  Southeastern  Wis- 
consin. It  has  already  been  shown  that  Capt.  Gilbert  Knapp  made  his  first  attempt  to  carry 
oat  his  plan  of  erecting  a  town  in  November,  1834.  At  that  time,  he  came  from  Chicago, 
accompanied  by  William  and  A.  J.  Luce,  whose  services  the  Captain  had  engaged,  and  began 
a  systematic  tour  of  inspection.  The  party  traveled  on  horseback,  by  the  Indian  trail,  which 
ran  from  Chicago  to  Grosse  Point,  and  thence  passed  Jambeau's  trading-house  at  Skunk  Grove, 
in  this  county. 

An  Indian  guide  piloted  the  Captain  from  Jambeau's  house  to  the  mouth  of  Root  River. 
After  some  time  devoted  to  examining  the  country,  a  site  for  a  cabin  was  selected  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  near  the  mouth,  and  a  rude  house  was  constructed.  Capt.  Knapp  did  not 
remain  upon  the  claim  thus  insured,  but,  after  making  such  survey  and  evidences  of  occupation 
as  were  in  accordance  with  the  claimant's  code,  he  placed  his  men  in  charge  of  his  village- 
site  and  returned  home  for'the  winter. 

Capt.  Knapp,  by  virtue  of  his  location,  made  claim  to  all  the  land  comprised  in  the  orig- 
inal plat  of  Racine,  namely :  the  east  fractional  half  of  Section  9,  Lots  Nos.  1  and  2,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  comprising  seventy-four  acres,  and  Lot  No.  6,  on  the  south  side,  com- 
prising 06  98-100  acres. 

During  the  winter  of  1834-35,  Capt.  Knapp  interested  Mr.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  a  pioneer 
citizen  of  Chicago,  in  the  work  of  perfecting  the  settlement  at  Root  River.  It  became  necessary 
to  bestow  a  name  upon  the  proposed  town,  and  accordingly  the  title  of  Port  Gilbert  was 
chosen,  in  honor  of  the  original  settler.  The  name  was  not  long  continued,  however,  and  the 
more  distinctive  and  distinguished  name  of  Racine  was  permanently  agreed  upon.  Whether 
the  origin  of  the  name,  as  applied  to  this  locality,  is  traceable  to  the  early  French  voyageurs  or 
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not,  surely  the  beauty  of  the  word  itself  is  suggestive  of  good  sense  in  those  who  adopted  it  in 
later  years.  The  river  has  been  robbed  of  its  foreign  appellation,  and  now  performs  the  practi*' 
cal  duties  of  a  safe  and  spacious  harbor  under  the  plebeian  name  of  Root.  While  the  latter  is 
but  the  literal  translation  of  the  original,  there  are  few  persons  who  will  urge  the  English  word 
in  preference  to  the  more  euphonious  French. 

In  the  spring  of  1835,  Mr.  J.  A.  Barker,  a  capitalist  of  Buffalo,  and  a  friend  of  Capt, 
Knapp,  became  a  third  partner  in  the  claim  of  Racine  that  was  to  be. 

The  little  cabin  on  the  lonely  shore  of  the  great  lake  was  not  so  small  as  to  escape  the  sharp 
eye  of  the  Western  home-seeker.  It  soon  became  a  land-mark  for  men  to  guide  their  steps  by. 
Before  the  winter  was  half  over,  it  was  sought  out.  Early  in  January,  1835,  Stephen  Camp« 
bell,  William  See,  Paul  Kingston  and  Edmund  Weed  came  from  Chicago  to  Racine.  William 
Luce  kept  watch  and  ward  over  Capt.  Knapp*s  possessions,  and  warned  the  new-comers  of  the 
dangers  of  infringement  upon  his  rights.  Mr.  Campbell  cleared  out  a  place  in  the  thick  growth 
of  timber  which  adorned  the  bluffs  in  their  native  state,  and  erected  a  cabin  thereon.  He  soon 
found  that  he  was  within  the  limits  of  the  claim  of  Knapp,  Hubbard  &  Barker,  and  he  there- 
upon removed  farther  west  and  built  a  log-house,  on  what  was,  in  early  times,  known  as  the 
Campbell  fraction,  and,  in  later  years,  as  the  Harbor  Addition  to  the  village  and  city  of  Racine.  ^. 

The  "  Harbor  Addition  "  to  the  original  village  plat  comprised  the  land  lying  north  of3fcrf 
Seventh  street,  east  and  south  of  the  river,  and  west  of  Villa  street.  This  land  was  "  claimed  '*'*'  ' 
by  Stephen  Campbell,  but  when  the  land-sales  were  made  in  1839-40,  Mr.  Campbell's  right  o^^  *f 
pre-emption  was  disputed  and  the  tract  withheld  from  market.     The  contest  lasted  until  1845,^—    , 

when  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  all  the  claims  excepting  Mr.  Campbell's  were  relin .- 

quished,  the  condition  being  that  the  village  should  become  the  purchaser :  deed  about  two-fifth{ 
to  Mr.  Campbell ;  sell  the  balance,  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  improvement  of  the  river-har- 
bor.    The  sale  was  made,  accordingly,  in  August,  1845,  when  all  the  lots,  excepting  a  few  whici 
were  not  considered  to  be  of  much  value,  were  sold.     The  amount  realized  at  that  time  was  abou^  jt 
$4,600,  and  the  total  amount  was  about  $5,000.     The  land  was  conveyed  by  the  Government 


M.  B.  Mead,  and  by  him  to  the  next  purchasers.     Thus  originated  the  term  ''  Harbor  Addition.' 
William  See  located  at  the  Rapids.     Paul  Kingston  claimed  a  tract  supposed  to  adjoi 
Knapp's  claim  on  the  south.     The  latter  proved  to  be  a  part  of  the  village  site,  and  was  releasee ^^ 
after  considerable  conflict.     The  homestead  of  Capt.  Knapp  was  erected  on  that  claim. 

In  April,  1835,  Capt.  Knapp  returned  to  his  village,  to  find  an  agreeable  interest  manK'  i- 
fested  therein  by  the  settlers. 

At  that  time,  Norman  Clark  and  five  companions  started  from  Chicago  in  an  open  yawK  "1- 
boat,  which  was  rigged  with  sails,  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  which  they  obtained  a^FEzat 
Fort  Dearborn,  for  a  cruise  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.     Alanson  Sweet  ac 


as  Captain  of  the  crafk.     Mr.  Clark  was  prospecting  for  town-sites.     He  found  the  vicinity  czmm^f 
Root  River  to  be  heavily  wooded,  the  banks  of  the  stream  lined  with  luxuriantly-growing  treecr  — «. 
Mr.  Clark  continued  his  voyage  to  the  site  of  Milwaukee,  where  there  were  then  two  cabins, 
afterward  returned  to  Chicago. 

In   May,  1835,  Joel  Sage  arrived  in  Racine,  coming  thither  on  an  Indian  pony  belongi 
to  Capt.  Knapp,  which  he  obtained  inChicago.      A  Hoosier,  whose  name  is  forgotten,  had  mad 
claim  on  the  west  side  of  Root  River,  in  what  was  subsequently  (and  is  yet)  known  as  Sage  Tow 
Mr.  Sage  bought  the  Hoosier's  claim,  and  in  the  summer  of  1835,  went  into  occupation  of  a  Id^^ 
house  which  stood  on  the  top  of  the  bluff,  at  a  point  which  is  now  in  the  center  of  State  stre^^- 
One  day  in  the  fall  of  1835,  he  found  his  shanty  torn  down  to  the  bottom  log.     With  the  pers-^ 
verance  and  courage  of  a  pioneer,  he  immediately  rebuilt  it,  and  with  renewed  determinatio/J 
asserted  his  claim  to  the  107  acres  of  land  which  he  afterward  successfully  pre-empted,  andwhicA 
subsequently  comprised  that  part  of  Racine  known  as  Sage  Town. 

The  settlement  in  the  village  in  May,  1835,  consisted  of  Capt.  Knapp,  Stephen  Campbell,  Pai// 
Kingston,  William  Luce  and  Joel  Sage,  Carpenter  and  family.  During  the  summer,  the  little  com' 
pany  received  numerous  additions,  among  others  E.  J.  Glenn,  Levi  Mason,  James  Beeson,  and, 
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:tober  1,  Alfred  Gary.  Later  in  the  season.  Dr.  Bushnell  B.  Gary,  the  first  practicing  physiciaD 
professional  man  of  any  cloth,  came,  and  about  the  same  time  came  Amaziah  Stebbins,  John  M. 
fers,  Dr.  Elias  Smith,  Samuel  Mars,  Eugene  Gillespie,  Joseph  Knapp,  Henry  F.  Gox, 
illiam  Saltonstall  and  Mr.  Stilwell. 

During  this  year,  1835,  five  or  six  frame  buildings  were  erected,  one  of  which  was  a  two- 
ry  tavern.  In  January,  1836,  William  H.  Waterman  arrived.  On  the  7th  of  February, 
36,  Sidney  A.  and  Stephen  H.  Sage,  sons  of  Joel  Sage,  joined  their  father,  and  in  August, 
36,  Mrs.  JBethiah  Sage,  wife  of  Joel  Sage,  came  with  Rev.  Gyrus  Nichols  and  family.  Before 
5  arrival  of  Mrs.  Sage,  Stephen  H.  Sage  and  his  father  kept  bachelor's  hall.  They  began 
tisekeeping  together  with  a  barrel  of  flour  and  half  a  barrel  of  beef  They  lived  on  beef, 
»ad  and  tea,  without  furniture,  crockery  or  beds,  until  after  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the 
dng  of  1836. 

In  1835,  a  post  office  was  established  at  the  Kapids,  and  called  Root  River.  A.  B.  Saxton 
8  appointed  Postmaster.  The  exact  date  of  the  establishment  of  this  office  seems  to  be  con- 
ned in  the  minds  of  the  pioneers,  as  some  place  the  date  as  late  as  January,  1836,  However, 
May,  1836,  the  office  was  discontinued,  and  the  official  property  removed  from  the  small  stor^ 
m  operated  there.  An  office  was  established  at  Racine,  with  Dr.  Bushnell  B.  Gary  as  Post- 
LSter.  The  amount  of  the  first  quarterly  returns  was  §37.  A  weekly  mail  was  carried  on 
rseback  from  Ghicago  to  Green  Bay. 

The  first  hotel  was  kept  by  Amaziah  Stebbins  and  John  M.  Myers.  The  building  stood  orv 
iin  street.    It  was  built  by  John  Pagan,  in  1835. 

Emigration  began  actively  in  1835,  and  through  the  memorable  year  1836  it  increased  ai;(l 
atinued  beyond  expectation.  The  people  who  came  in  1835  probably  suffered  greater  priyji- 
ns  than  any  who  came  subsequently.  Without  the  products  of  agriculture,  without  mechanics, 
d  without  roads  or  means  of  ready  communication  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  together  with  the 
sence  of  society  and  protection  of  law,  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  residences,  food  and  cloth- 
;  were  almost  insurmountable.  Nevertheless,  the  earliest  settlers  concur  in  saying  that,  with 
their  severe  experiences,  they  had  much  enjoyment.  A  common  alliance  naturally  sprang 
between  them  ;  each  was  undoubtedly  inspired  by  the  thought  that  he  was  doing  his  part  ti> 
velop  and  open  up  a  wild  and  new  country  before  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  civilized  man,  but 
3tined,  even  in  their  lives,  to  greatness  in  civilization,  growth  and  progress.  The  nearest 
labited  region,  in  1835,  was  Southern  Illinois.  No  luxuries  were  even  dreamed  of  for  several 
ars  after  the  first  settlement  was  made,  but  common  necessaries  were  sold  at  the  small  store 
ened  by  venturesome  men  in  1835.  The  first  established  store  was  opened  by  Glen  &  Mason, 
>ugh  Capt.  Knapp  had  previously  sold  goods  to  settlers  to  a  limited  extent.  Eugene  Gilles- 
5  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Waterman,  or  soon 
er,  they  established  a  mercantile  business,  and  it  is  said  that,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  Dr. 
nith,  the  location  for  their  store  was  selected  by  his  partners,  which  is  now  in  the  center  of 
siness,  but  was  then  a  spot  far  away  from  the  river  and  far  up  in  the  woods ;  and  there  are  old 
tiers  who  distinctlv  remember  the  dissatisfaction  with  which  Dr.  Smith,  on  his  return,  learned 
the  location  of  his  store,  and  said  they  had  "  got  so  far  up  in  the  woods  that  business, 
mldn't  reach  them  in  twenty  years  !  " 

In  the  fall  of  1835,  a  vessel  loaded  with  provisions  arrived  from  Ghicago.  In  order  to 
nlitate  the  discharging  of  the  cargo,  the  vessel  was,  by  some  means,  pulled  up,  the  stern  on 
B  beach.  The  settlers  from  tlie  surrounding  country  came  in  to  assist  in  getting  the  pro- 
jions  ashore.  It  was  an  exciting  time.  Gapt.  Knapp  superintended  the  business.  The  wind 
us  freshening ;  the  waves  were  beginning  to  roll ;  the  sky  was  dark  and  lowering.  Gulls 
»re  flying  over  the  waters  as  if  to  admonish  the  wayfarers  on  the  beach  of  the  coming  storm, 
le  who  was  present  says  he  shall  never  forget  the  excitement  of  the  moment  when  Gapt. 
napp,  with  the  clear  voice  of  a  mariner,  sang  out :  "  Boys,  those  birds  indicate  stormy 
,'ather  V  But  so  faithful  and  vigorous  were  the  exertions  which  were  made  that,  before  the 
)nn  came,  the  caijgo  was  safely  landed  and  securely  stored. 
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Albert  G.  Knight  came  in  the  spring  of  1836.  He  arrived  at  Southport  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1836,  and  remained  there  one  week.  He  traveled  from  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Chicago 
on  horseback,  and  from  Chicago  to  Racine  upon  foot.  He  made  a  claim  near  Mjgatt*8  Comers, 
and  another  in  Caledonia. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1836,  Marshall  M.  Strong  arrived,  and  was  the  first  lawyer  who  settled 
in  Racine  County.  He  also  engaged  in  mercantile  business  with  Stephen  N.  Ives,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Strong  &  Ives. 

During  the  same  month,  Norman  Clark  came.  He  walked  from  Southport  along  the  beach 
of  the  lake.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  (1836),  his  family  removed  to  Racine.  Upon  his  arrival, 
he  found  the  following  persons :  Amaziah  Stebbins,  Capt.  Knapp,  Alanson  Filer,  Dr.  Cary,  M. 
M.  Strong,  Alfred  Cary,  John  M.  Myers,  Edmund  Weed,  William  H.  Waterman,  Jonathan  M. 
Snow,  Paul  Kingston,  Stephen  Ives,  William  H.  Chamberlin,  Albert  G.  Knight,  Joel  Sage, 
Eugene  Gillespie,  William  Saltonstall,  Enoch  Thompson,  Dr.  Elias  Smith,  Seth  Parsons,  and 
in  all  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  persons. 

Lorenzo  Janes  came  to  Racine  in  August,  1836,  but  did  not  permanently  locate  until  July. 
1837. 

Samuel  G.  Knight  arrived  at  Racine  on  the  29th  of  August,  1836,  having  come  from  Wayn 
County,  New  York,  embarking  at  Oswego  on  the  schooner  Paul  Jones.     His  father,  Timoth 
Knight,  mother,  and  the  wife  of  Albert  G.  Knight,  and  two  children — Sayrs  G.  and  Jane — ancE 
his  brother  Timothy  accompanied  him.     His  sister  Mary  had  arrived  in  the  preceding  June 
Sayrs  G.  is  now,  and  has  been  for  several  years  past.  City  Engineer. 

THE   FIRST   BABY. 

The  first  white  baby  brought  to  the  village  of  Racine  was  Emma,  daughter  of  Dr.  B. 
Cary.     She  was  born  at  Southport  in  1836,  and  was  but  a  few  weeks  old  when  brought  to  R4 
cine.     She  held  the  title  of  being  the  "  only  baby  *   in  the  village  for  about  a  year,  wnen  Jam 
daughter  of  Albert  G.  Knight,   (now  Mrs.  Simeon  Whiteley)  arrived  Aug.   29,  1837,  bein        g 

five  months  old.     Duane  Stebbins,  a  rousing  boy-baby,  arrived  the  same  fall,  being  less  tha n 

six  months  old.     The  first  child  born  in  the  village  was  Henry  Myers,  early  in  the  year  183        1. 

THE   FIRST   WEDDING. 

The  first  wedding  in  the  village  was  that  of  Alfred  Cary  and  Miss  Mary  Knight,  sister        of 
Albert  G.  and  Samuel  G.  Knight.     It  occurred  on  the  29th  of  December,  1836,  the  nuptS.  al 
knot  being  tied  by  Joel  Sage,  Justice  of  the  Peace.     They  now  reside  on  College  avenue,  n^^r 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  they  assisted  in  organizing. 

James  0.  Bartlett  came  in  November,  1836.     He  was  accompanied  by  William  H.  Wati^r- 
man,  who  had  been  after  a  stock  of  goods,  and  his  conveyance  was  a  horse  and  sulky.     The  nt^Jrt 
day  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Bartlett  started  for  Fox  River.     He  went  first  to  Skunk  Grove,  ther:i€e 
to  Rochester,  following  the  Indian   trail,  from   Rochester  to  Burlington,  thence  seven  miles 
below,  to  a  place  called  Big  Bend,  where  he  made  a  claim.     At  that  time,  there  was  not  a  house 
between  Call's  Grove  (now  known  as  Ives'  Grove)  and  Rochester.    He  stayed  at  Rochester  with 
Levi  Godfrey,  and  at  Burlington  with  Lemuel  Smith.     Mr.  Bartlett  erected  a  log  pen,  about 
five  fieet  high  and  six  feet  square,  on  his  claim,  and  slept  in  it  through  a  long  and  rainy  nigh^. 
He  inscribed  his  name  on  his  cabin  and  on  a  tree  near  by,  when  he  left  his  claim,  and,  though 
he  has  never  since  returned  to  it,  he  supposes  it  to  be  there  still  ! 

There  -.vas  no  western  road  leading  from  Racine  in  1836.  The  road  from  the  south  raa 
along  the  bluflf". 

in  1837,  David  Wells  came,  and  it  is  recollected  of  him  that,  while  hunting  along  the  Nip- 
persink,  in  1843,  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  tall  grass  of  the  prairie,  and,  unable  to  escape,  he 
perished  in  the  flames. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1838,  Eli  R.  Cooley  came  to  Racine,  but  remained  only  a  short  time, 
returning  again  in  December,  1838,  to  make  it  a  permanent  residence. 
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In  1839,  John  A.  Carswell  arrived.  He  came  on  the  steamboat  New  England,  and  thinks 
there  were  200  people  at  Racine  and  in  its  vicinity  at  the  time. 

S.  B.  Peck  settled  in  Racine  on  the  9th  day  of  June,  1839.  He  had  been  here  before,  in 
1837,  and  at  that  time  in  passing  over  the  prairie  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  Blue  River, 
southwest  of  what  has  long  been  known  as  the  Wright  farm,  the  water  was  so  deep  that  his 
horse  had  to  swim  where  now  roads  and  streets  have  been  opened  and  residences  established. 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  at  Racine  were  Benjamin  Pratt,  who  came  in  March,  1835 ; 
Charles  Smith,  who  arrived  on  the  2d  day  of  June,  1836,  coming  with  his  father,  Lyman  K. 
Smith,  and  with  Marshall  M.  Strong  and  Stephen  N.  Ives,  on  the  steamboat  Pennsylvania; 
Samuel  Lane,  who  came,  also,  in  1836 ;  William  and  John  Chamberlin  and  William  S.  Derby, 
who  came  in  1837;  Truman  G.  Wright  and  Charles  Bunco,  who  came  in  1838.  Lucius  S. 
Blake,  with  his  father  and  two  brothers,  came  out  in  February,  1835,  but  located  in  Cale- 
donia. In  1839,  however,  Mr.  Blake  adopted  Racine  as  his  home,  and  experienced  as  much  of 
the  adventure  of  pioneer  life  as  any  settler  in  the  county.  Samuel  Hood  was  also  one  of  the 
settlers  of  1838. 

The  first  white  child  born  in  Rucine  was  a  daughter  of  Levi  Mason. 

Joel  Sage  and  Alfred  Cary  were  the  first  regularly-constituted  Justices  of  the  Peace  at 
Racine.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Sage  did  not  desire  the  honors  of  office,  but  Mr.  Cary  wished 
to  get  married,  and  wanted  his  friend  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  was  induced  to  qualify. 

On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Stephen  Campbell  it  is  stated  that  the  first  sermon  was  preached 
in  Racine  by  a  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  who  came  as  a  missionary.  Jonathan  M.  Snow  and  Will- 
iam See  also  preached  occasionally,  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  See  always  began 
his  sermons  by  saying  :  "  In  my  preface,  or  exordium,  I  will  make  but  very  few  remarks.** 
Rev.  Cyrus  Nichols  was  undoubtedly  the  first  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  in 
Racine  or  the  vicinity. 

Early  settlers  still  remember  the  year  1836  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of 
the  town.  The  "  wildcat  **  banks  of  the  country  had  been  rapidly  increasing  their  circulation 
since  1833,  and  a  host  of  new  banks,  with  immense  "capital,"  had  been  created.  Money  was 
more  abundant  than  any  other  article.  The  overplus  expanded  every  branch  of  legitimate 
industry  until  they  could  bear  no  more,  and  then  sought  other  and  newer  fields  for  investment. 
Legislatures  ran  headlong  into  the  construction  of  canals  and  railroads,  and  into  the  wildest 
schemes  of  ''improvements.*'  Men  who  had,  by  long  years  of  prudent  industry,  acquired 
a  competency,  beheld  their  neighbors,  and  those,  too,  who  possessed  but  moderate  powers  or 
abilities,  becoming  suddenly  wealthy  and  eclipsing  the  staid  plodders  in  the  ordinary  walks 
of  business  life.  The  magic  word  which  opened  the  gates  to  the  realms  of  wealth  was  '*  real 
estate.**  Speculation  in  town-sites  and  mill-sites  ran  riot  with  judgment,  and  proved  a  means 
to  golden  ends  in  every  section  of  the  growing  West.  The  on-rolling  sea  of  humanity  filled 
the  newly-acquired  regions  with  a  population  of  men  who  had  abandoned  small  prospects  in  the 
East  for  greater  possibilities  in  the  West.  Money  was  plenty  with  a  certain  class — a  class 
which  came  not  to  labor  diligently  and  slowly,  but  which  was  bent  on  rapid  advancement 
toward  wealth.  This  "  money  **  was  not  an  evidence  of  financial  solidity,  but  was  merely 
another  phase  of  the  grand  scheme  of  inflation.  By  a  systematic  plan  of  work,  the  prices  of 
lots  in  every  new  village  were  forced  up  to  the  highest  possible  point,  and  there  persistently 
held,  until  even  sober  managers  began  to  believe  that  real  values  were  represented.  The- 
usual  slow  and  sure  methods  of  gaining  property  were  considered  as  behind  the  intelligence 
of  the  age,  and  it  came  to  be  generally  considered  that,  either  by  the  march  of  mind,  the  power 
of  steam  or  some  invisible  force,  the  country  was  about  to  advance  so  rapidly  in  population  and 
improvement  that  the  value  of  lots  and  land  would  soar  to  an  indefinite  extent.  The  general 
effect  of  this  unnatural  state  of  things  was  no  doubt  disastrous  in  the  extreme  to  individuals ; 
and  yet  it  was  not  entirely  devoid  of  beneficial  results.  Out  of  much  that  was  false  and  per- 
nicious, some  little  good  was  realized.  The  spirit  of  financial  freedom  begot  a  more  liberal  tone 
of  thought  and  a  broader  sense  of  '^  enterprise.**     It  took  men  from  the  beaten  paths  of  business 
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in  the  older  States  and  cast  them  into  the  West,  where  entirely  new  scenes  were  to  be  passed 
through,  where  new  difficulties  and  obstructions  were  to  be  met  and  overcome,  and  where  origin- 
ality of  character  and  thought  were  to  be  developed.  These  men,  although  for  a  time  they  were 
injured  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  yet,  in  every  other  respect,  their  condition  was  materially 
improved — not  through  the  medium  of  reckless  speculation,  of  course,  but  through  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  reversals  which  followed  the  era  of  improvidence.  Those  men  who  were  scattered 
throughout  the  West  had  learned  the  need  of  more  careful  management,  and  the  effect  of  their 
improved  ideas  was  everywhere  noticeable  in  later  days. 

With  Chicago  so  near  at  hand  to  stimulate  and  excite,  it  is  not  strange  that  Racine  should 
have  partaken  of  the  general  intoxication.  The  village  of  Chicago  was  the  focal  point  for  West- 
•ern  speculation.  In  that  village  there  were  two  large  auction  rooms  whose  walls  were  completely 
covered  with  plats  of ''  villages,"  and  every  evening  scenes  of  wildest  character  there  transpired. 
Lots  were  sold  at  exorbitant  figures,  in  the  heat  of  the  contest  over  supposititious  vantage  sites. 
It  made  little  apparent  difference  whether  the  village  had  an  actual  existence  or  not,  for  hundreds 
of  '"  paper  towns  "  were  disposed  of.  Many  of  those  places  were  but  swamps,  where  no  house 
was  ever  erected,  and  which  could  with  difficulty  be  reached.  Frequently  the  site  of  a  village 
was  found  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  and  corner-lots  were  sold  which  had  no  firmer  founda- 
tion than  the  bed  of  a  turbid  stream.  It  was  upon  such  a  season  of  foolish  scramble  after  wealth 
that  Charles  Dickens  immortalized  the  village  of  *'  Eden,"  in  his  story  of  "  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,"  and  thereby  called  down  upon  his  head  the  severest  censure  of  sensitive,  because  victim- 
ized, Americans.  Mr.  Dickens  visited  this  country  while  the  fever  was  still  burning  in  th 
more  westerly  sections,  and  his  keen  perceptions  grasped  the  situation  in  its  details  of  mingl 
sadness  and  humor. 

Milwaukee  was  also  a  scene  of  excitement  on  this  subject,  but  the  spirit  of  recklessness  w 
less  fierce  because  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  settlement  in  this  region  by  the  Indian  treaty  a 
1833.     William  Smith  sold  a  tract  in  Milwaukee  for  $10,000,  in  1836,  and  re-purchased  it  i 
1838  for  $1,000.     Still,  the  settlement  which  had  been  made  on  the  site  of  Racine,  by  Capt 
Knapp  and  others,  resulted  in  the  platting  of  a  town,  as  has  been  stated,  and  speculation 
indulged  in  to  a  considerable  degree.     Certain  desirable  lots  sold  for  even  $3,000,  the  only  titi 
to  which  consisted  of  "  floats,"  or  evidences  which  stood  prior  to  other  claims  at  the  time 
purchase  from  the  Government.     The  arguments  used  by  settlers  were  that  the  growth  of  Raci 
would  surely  follow,  at  an  early  day,  and  that  the  values  placed  upon  lots  were  such  as  wou 
inevitably  increase.     In   September,  1836,  the  real   estate  of  Racine  village  was  valued 
$348,100. 

But  the  day  of  reckoning  came,  and  that  right  speedily.     The  dissipation  of  1836  was  s 
ceeded  by  the  panic  of  1837,  and  the  beautiful  structures  which  had  been  erected  in  the  air, 
so  many,men,  disappeared  without  even  a  manifestation  of  their  going.     In  less  than  a 
the  lovely  village  of  Racine  rested  firmly  upon  a  basis  of  honest  pay  for  honest  labor. 

During  the  inflated  times  of  1836,  the  prices  of  all  necessary  commodities  were  exorbitant Jj 
high.     Common  labor  was  not  obtainable  at  less  than  $2  per  day ;    mechanics*  labor,  $2.50     to 
$3  per  day ;  boarding  was  $5  per  week ;  hardwood  lumber — there  was  no  pine — $20  to  $30  par 
thousand  feet ;  flour,  $12  to  $20  per  barrel ;  pork,  $20  to  $30  per  barrel ;  oats  and  potatoes,  ?i 
to  $2  per  bushel,  and  other  articles  in  like  proportion.     There  were  no  delicacies  to  be  had  st 
any  price,  and  the  people  subsisted  on  plainest  fare. 

An  incident  of  the  high  times  of  1836  is  related,  which  is  worthy  of  introduction  here.  At 
that  date,  the  only  way  of  obtaining  pork  or  other  meats  was  to  buy  the  same  in  the  Chicago 
markets.  Hogs  were  driven  from  the  older  parts  of  Illinois  to  Chicago,  and  there  packed  for 
the  lake  towns.  The  Chicago  butchers  were  very  different  in  those  days  from  the  packers  of 
the  present  time,  and  seldom  put  up  mess  or  prime  pork.  They  cut  up  the  entire  animal  and 
salted  it  in  the  same  barrel,  calling  the  meat  "  onehog  pork.'*  During  the  fall  of  1836,  pro- 
visions became  very  scarce  in  Racine,  and  one  of  the  merchants  there  sent  oflF  $60  for  two  bar- 
rels of  Chicago  pork.     After  waiting  for  several  weeks,  during  which  time  the  people  became 
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more  and  more  clamorous  for  meat,  the  longed-for  pork  arrived.  No  sooner  were  the  barrels 
rolled  into  the  store,  than  a  crowd  of  people  collected  around  them,  to  witness  the  opening  of 
the  same  and  feast  their  imaginations  on  the  delights  of  a  rasher.  In  the  presence  of  his 
impromptu  audience,  the  merchant  cut  the  hoops  and  drew  out  the  head  of  the  barrel.  Nothing 
appeared  but  brine.  Getting  his  meat-hook,  the  merchant  thrust  it  into  the  salt  water,  and  as 
he  pulled  it  forth  there  appeared  the  small  end  of  a  porker's  tail.  Seizins  this  with  his  hand, 
the  astonished  man  fished  out  a  hog*s  tail  which  was  fully  a  foot  in  length,  attached  to  which 
was  another  foot  or  so  of  spiky  backbone.  Again  and  again  he  repeated  the  operation,  with 
like  results ;  and  when  he  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  he  had  secured  thirty-nine  of 
those  delicate  bits !  The  merchant  joined  in  the  roars  of  laughter  which  greeted  this  discovery, 
aotd  carried  the  joke  to  a  climax  by  arranging  the  pieces  of  meat  so  as  to  leave  the  thirty-nine 
tails  protruding  from  beneath  the  cover  of  the  barrel. 

December  8,  1836,  Gov.  Dodge  approved  a  bill  passed  by  the  Belmont  Legislature,  grant- 
ing B.  F.  Barker,  Marshall  M.  Strong  and  Henry  F.  Cox,  Jr.,  authority  to  construct  a  "  free 
standing  or  floating  bridge  across  Root  River  at  Racine,''  provided  the  money  with  which  to 
build  the  same  was  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  that  the  bridge  could  be  declared  a 
nuisance  by  order  of  the  District  Judge,  whenever  sufiicient  cause  should  be  shown. 

The  first  bridge  was  erected  at  the  Main  street  crossing,  in  1838.  In  1843,  this  bridge  was 
carried  away  by  high  water,  during  a  freshet  in  the  spring.  George  Fellows  and  Mr.  Pool  built 
the  bridge. 

During  the  early  years  of  settlement,  there  were  about  three  steamboats  a  week  from  Buf- 
falo to  Chicago.  If  the  weather  was  favorable,  and  the  Captains  in  good  humor,  these  boats 
would  heave  to,  and  sometimes  anchor  off,  Racine.  There  being  no  harbor,  a  landing  could  not 
be  effected,  so  the  shore  was  given  a  wide  berth.  The  people  of  Racine  owned  a  scow  and  a 
large  yawl-boat,  called  the  Peacock,  *  These  would  usually  be  floated  out  of  the  river,  but  if  a 
bar  impeded  their  passage,  it  required  the  whole  available  force  of  the  village  to  haul  them  over 
the  beach  and  launch  them.  The  cry  of  "  steamboat  ahoy  !  *'  would  arouse  the  people  by  day  or 
night,  and  all  who  could,  rushed  down  to  the  lake  shore.  Passengers  and  freight  were  landed  by 
means  of  those  small  boats.  Lumber  was  frequently  thrown  overboard  and  allowed  to  drin 
ashore,  where  it  was  gathered  up. 

The  first  survey  of  the  village  north  of  the  river  was  made  by  Milo  Jones ;  that  south  of 
the  stream  by  Joshua  Hathaway. 

In  1837,  the  Racine  House  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  310,000.  Alfred Cary  built  it,  and 
Albert  G.  Knight  hauled  the  lumber  for  its  construction  from  the  Rapids.  A  clearing  was  made 
in  the  woods  of  suflScient  extent  to  enable  the  frame-work  to  be  done,  and  the  raising  to  be  made. 
It  was  an  old-fashioned  raising.  Everybody  turned  out  and  everybody  had  a  good  time.  Lucius 
S.  Blake  burned  a  portion  of  the  lime  for  the  new  hotel  on  a  log-heap  in  the  woods,  and  got  fifty 
cents  a  bushel  for  it,  which  was  more  than  potatoes  were  worth.  Tom  0' Sprig,  whose  name  may 
conjure  up  many  incidents  and  traditions  in  the  minds  of  old  settlers,  had  the  job  of  plastering 
the  house.  He  was  a  man  who  always  put  off  until  to-morrow  what  he  could  avoid  doing  to-day, 
but  when  he  was  fairly  started  in  an  enterprise,  the  vigor  of  his  exertions  was  unsurpassed.  He 
was  a  mason  by  trade,  and  had  engaged  to  plaster  the  Racine  House,  but  procrastinated  his 
job  until  the  patience  of  the  people  who  were  waiting  for  the  '' grand  opening "  was  quite 
exhausted.  He  finally  concluded  that  the  better  the  day  the  better  the  deed,  and  so  that  Sun- 
day was  the  day  when  the  job  should  be  done.  Upon  beginning  his  work,  he  found  materials 
were  wanting.  They  must  be  had ;  but  for  that  purpose  a  conveyance  was  needed  with  which 
to  bring  them.  He  had  none.  It  occurred  to  him,  however,  that  Stephen  Campbell  and  Paul 
Kingston  each  had  a  yoke  of  oxen  ;  they  were  probably  grazing  in  the  woods.  He  know  it 
would  never  do  to  seek  the  owners  and  ask  their  permission  for  the  use  of  their  oxen  that  day,  as 
both  were  Sabbath -observing  men,  and  at  that  moment  were  probably  attending  divine  service  ; 
and,  therefore,  Tom  O'Sprig  followed  the  inclination  of  his  nature,  and  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
oxen  without  the  leave  or  liberty  of  the  owners.     Wandering  alone  in  the  woods,  to  his  joy  he 
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came  upon  them  quietly  grazing.  They  were  docile  and  submissive,  and  he  «oon  placed  upon 
their  stalwart  necks  the  yoke  he  carried  with  him.  He  endeavored  to  drive  them  by  persuasive 
"  gees  "  and  ''haws,'*  but  to  be  driven  as  he  would  have  them  go,  they  would  not.  It  is  said 
that  Tom  woke  the  echoes  of  the  forest  with  his  demonstrations  of  rage,  but  had  ultimately  to 
abandon  his  adventure  in  despair.  The  Racine  House  remained  over  Sunday  unplastered,  and 
Tom  was  inconsolable  until  he  found  that  the  unruliness  of  the  oxen  was  attributable  to  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  he  had  yoked  up  Stephen  Campbeirs  off  ox  and  Paul  Kingston's  off  ox, 
and,  therefore,  that  they  pulled  a  contrary  way  from  that  desired  by  Tom  O'Sprig  !  The  Racine 
House  was,  however,  in  due  time  completed.  A  celebration  was  had,  and  in  the  dancing-room, 
which  had  been  particularly  prepared,  from  the  close  of  day  until  early  morn  a  happy  crowd 
danced  away  the  night  under  the  inspiration  of  music,  furnished  by  a  hod-carrier,  on  a  three- 
stringed  fiddle  I 

John  M.  Myers  was  the  first  landlord  of  the  Racine  House.     He  subsequently  removed  to 
Milwaukee,  where  he  died. 

Henry  S.  Myers,  son  of  John  M.  Myers,  was  the  first  male  white  child  bom    in   Racine. 
He  died  in  1«69. 

The  first  schoolhouse  erected  at  Racine  was  a  structure  sixteen  feet  square,  located  where 
McClurg's  Block  now  stands,  and  the  first  school  was  opened  by  a  Mr.  Bradley,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1836.  The  first  school  district  in  the  town  was  established  in  1840,  and  included  all  the 
district  of  country  north  of  the  present  south  line  of  the  county,  and  extending  one  mile 
north  and  west  of  the  present  city  limits.  There  were  six  voters  present  at  the  organization 
of  the  district,  and  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  district  at  that  time  was  twenty- 
eight. 

Samuel  Lane  was  the  first  shoemaker,  and  William  Chamberlin  the  first  blacksmith  at 
Racine.  Lane  opened  his  shop  in  the  old  claim-house,  built  and  first  occupied  by  Capt.  Knapp, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Mr.  Benjamin  Pratt  opened  the  brick-yard  in  1836,  and  furnished 
the  brick  for  the  chimneys  of  the  Racine  House  and  for  the  old  Light-house,  which  was 
erected  by  Government  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  1839.  Mr.  L.  S.  Blake  purchased  the  old 
building,  after  the  new  one  was  erected,  and  finally  tore  it  down. 

At  times,  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions.  In  the  winter  of  1837-38,  Mr.  Myers, 
landlord  of  the  Racine  House,  hired  L.  S.  Blaise  to  go  to  Chicago  to  buy  for  him  a  load  of  hama 
and  a  barrel  of  flour.  Mr.  Blake  was  gone  ten  days ;  when  he  returned,  there  was  great  rejoic- 
ing at  the  hotel  quarters,  and  Mr.  Myers  is  remembered  to  have  said  on  the  occasion  :  *'  Now, 
boys,  we  shall  live  again."  There  was  one  winter  when  families  got  entirely  out  of  meat,  and 
could  get  none  until  suckers  came,  in  the  spring. 

Lorenzo  Janes  was  the  second  lawyer  who  settled  at  Racine.  When  he  came,  Gilbert 
Knapp,  Henry  F.  Cox  and  Joseph  Knapp  were  carrying  on  a  forwarding  business,  and  Heath 
&  Parsons  were  conducting  a  general  dry  goods  trade.  Albert  G.  Knight  was  keeping  the  pub- 
lic house  previously  kept  by  Stebbins  &  Myers.  Mr.  Janes  went  first  to  Gardiner's  Prairie,  in 
Walworth  County,  and  made  a  claim.  The  prairie  was  a  garden  of  flowers,  and  presented  a 
scene  as  beautiful  as  the  eye  could  rest  upon.  The  hand  of  man  had  marred  not  its  grandeur, 
his  voice  had  scarcely  disturbed  the  solitude ;  Nature  had  planted  lilies  in  the  valley  ''  to  waste 
their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.'* 

All  the  land  within  the  present  limits  of  Racine  on  the  west  side  of  Root  River  and  south 
of  State  street,  between  Huron  and  St.  Clair  streets,  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  and  was 
cleared  off  by  hand.  The  lowland  just  west  of  the  river  and  bordering  it,  was  covered  with 
maple  trees  in  1837,  and  converted  into  a  sugar-camp.  It  was  the  abiding  place  of  deer  and 
prairie  wolves,  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year  Joel  Sage  discovered  a  nest  of  young  wolves  in 
what  is  now  the  heart  of  Racine. 

In  the  winter  of  1836-37,  it  was  extremely  cold,  and  the  snow  deep.  Mr.  Norman  Clark 
lived  that  winter  in  a  small  frame  house  he  rented  of  John  M.  Myers,  and  which  protected  him 
from  the  inclemencies  of  a  rigorous  season,  only  by  its  oak  and  bass-wood  clapboards. 
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In  March,  1837,  Peter  Wright,  who  had  been  living  with  Mr.  Clark,  died  of  consumption. 
Consultation  was  had  among  the  settlers  as  to  the  place  that  should  be  selected,  not  only  for  this, 
but  for  other  burials.  Mr.  Clark  and  a  deputation  of  settlers  went  in  search  of  a  suitable  locality, 
and,  wandering  far  away  in  the  woods,  at  last  selected  the  spot  where  the  Racine  Third  Ward 
schoolhouse  stands,  as  the  village  cemetery.  The  people  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  location 
had  been  made  in  too  wild  and  distant  a  region,  but  acquiesced  in  the  selection,  because  it  was 
a  spot  that  would  never  be  disturbed  !  There  was  at  the  time  one  other  grave  east  of  the  river, 
which  was  that  of  a  woman,  buried  near  the  site  of  Hart*s  mill. 

In  the  winter  of  1838,  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Clark's  cabin,  on  his  claim, 
got  out  of  salt.  They  were  placed  in  sore  extremity,  for  baked  potatoes  and  salt  were  their 
staples.  It  came  to  be  understood  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mitchell,  who  lived  far  away  on 
the  prairie,  in  what  is  now  Kenosha  County,  had  a  barrel  of  salt.  Mr.  Clark  was  commissioned 
to  go  for  a  supply,  and  not  to  look  backward  until  he  had  found  it.  He  started  on  a  cold,  win- 
ter's day,  traveling  on  horseback,  through  deep  snow,  and  after  great  search  found  the  Mitchell 
cabin  on  the  prairie  and  the  barrel  of  salt.  He  bought  a  peck,  and,  after  a  wearisome  two 
days'  journey,  returned  home,  the  bringer  of  great  joy,  to  his  waiting  neighbors.  The  Mr. 
Mitchel  referred  to  is  Henry  Mitchell,  of  Racine,  now  eminent  as  a  prosperous  manufacturer 
of  wagons. 

The  first  law-suit  tried  in  Racine,  it  is  said,  grew  out  of  a  general  hunt.  Norman  Clark  and 
Marshall  M.  Strong,  as  the  respective  leaders,  chose  sides.  On  one  side  were  Mr.  Clark,  Dr.  Cary, 
Eugene  Gillespie  and  others ;  and  on  the  other  side  were  Mr.  Strong,  Charles  Smith,  Joseph 
Knapp  and  others.  It  was  arranged  that  all  kinds  of  game  should  be  hunted ;  a  squirrel  to 
count  a  certain  number,  a  muskrat  another,  a  deer  head  counting  300  and  a  live  wolf  1,000. 
They  were  to  obtain  their  trophies  by  any  means,  foul  or  fair.  Clark  and  Gillespie  heard  of  a 
deer  hunter  on  Pleasant  Prairie  who  had  a  good  collection  of  heads.  Appropriating  a  fine 
horse  owned  by  one  Schuyler  Mattison,  who  was  a  stranger  in  town,  Messrs.  Clark  and  Gilles- 
pie traversed  the  snow-drifts,  found  the  hunter,  and  obtained  their  trophies.  Meanwhile,  Mr, 
Strong's  party  had  heard  of  a  live  wolf  in  Chicago.  It  was  sent  for.  Its  transportation  was 
secured  in  a  stage-sleigh.  But  while  at  a  stopping-place  at  Willis'  Tavern,  a  party  of  sailors, 
with  one  Capt.  Smith  at  their  head,  came  out  from  Southport,  and  Capt.  Smith  killed  the  wolf 
with  a  bottle  of  gin.  Meanwhile,  also,  Mr.  Strong  went  to  Milwaukee  and  got  a  sleigh-load  of 
muskrat  noses,  which  out-counted  everything.  The  hunt  was  broken  up.  Mr.  Clark  had  ruined 
Schuyler  Mattison's  horse  and  had  to  pay  ^75  damages  ;  and  Mr.  Strong  brought  suit  against 
Capt.  Smith  for  killing  the  wolf  with  the  gin  bottle.  George  Vail  was  plaintifi*,  Esquire  Mars 
was  the  Justice,  Norman  Clark  was  on  the  jury.     Verdict,  six  cents  damages  and  costs  I 

The  first  newspaper  published  at  Racine  was  the  Racine  Argu%.  The  first  number  was  issued 
on  the  14th  day  of  February,  1838.  J.  M.  Myers,  Alfred  Cary,  Gilbert  Knapp,  Stephen  Ives, 
Lorenzo  Janes  and  Marshall  M.  Strong,  proprietors,  and  N.  Delavan  Wood,  editor.  Its  editor 
announces  that,  as  an  early  admirer  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  recognizing  in  the  Democratic  party, 
political  principles  of  a  close  affinity  to  those  of  this  distinguished  man,  he  shall  yield  his  feeble 
support  to  that  party.  A  feeble  support  it  was,  for  while  he  had  enlisted  the  settlers  in  his 
newspaper  enterprise  to  the  tune  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  he  had  provided  ink  and  paper  for 
only  one  copy  of  his  paper.  He  tried  to  take  from  them  five  hundred  dollars  more,  but  some- 
thing was  saved  through  the  activity  of  Mr.  Strong,  who  pursued  him  to  Chicago,  and  in  the 
second  number  it  was  announced,  that  "  all  connection  with  this  paper,  of  N.  Delavan  Wood,  its 
former  editor,  has  ceased.  The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  premature  separation  are  of  such 
a  character  that  we  feel  unwilling  to  disclose  them,  and  shall  not  do  so  unless  circumstances 
require  it."  From  and  after  this  time,  Mr.  Strong  and  Mr.  Janes  alternated  in  the  management 
and  editorship  of  the  paper.  The  history  of  the  press  is  given  more  fully  in  another  part  of 
this  work. 

The  Racine  ArguB  of  March  10,  1838,  described  the  village,  as  it  appeared  at  that  time, 
in  the  following  language : 
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''We  have  a  jail,  two  fine  public  houses  [the  Racine  House,  and  Fulton  House],  a  number 
of  stores,  dwelling  houses,  mechanic's  shops,  etc.  It  was  first  settled  about  three  years  ago. 
Its  growth  since  that  time,  although  not  as  rapid  as  some  others,  has  been  gradual  and  perma- 
nent. While  many  places,  that,  during  the  rage  of  speculation  for  the  last  two  years,  have 
outstripped  us,  now  retrograde,  or  at  lease  have  to  stand  still  for  the  country  which  sustains 
tJiem  to  settle  and  improve,  our  march,  not  having  been  in  advance  of  the  surrounding  country, 
which  is  now  rapidly  settling,  will  continue  onward  *         *         *         j^  number  of  farmers 

in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  place,  who  struck  the  first  blow  on  their  farms  only  two  years 
ago,  have,  during  the  past  season,  raised  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  bushels  of  grain. 
No  finer  beef  cattle  can  be  found  than  those  which  graze  on  these  prairies.  Our  Legislature  at 
its  last  session  passed  laws  incorporating  a  bank  here,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000;  a  mutual  fire 
insurance  company ;  a  railroad  from  this  place  to  an  extensive  stone  quarry  about  three  miles 
distant ;  and  also  a  railroad  to  Rock  River,  about  sixty  miles  west.  Congress  last  winter  made 
an  appropriation  of  8*5,000  for  a  light-house  at  this  place,  which  is  to  be  erected  next  spring; 
and  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  an  appropriation  for  a  harbor  here,  but  the  bill  did  not 
become  a  law.  The  United  States  Engineers  reported  that  a  harbor  can  be  made  here  for 
$55,000.  There  is  not  a  place  in  the  Territory  that  promises  a  more  rapid  and  permanent 
growth. 

The  sales  of  merchants*  goods  in  1837  aggregated  $50,000  in  the  village  of  Racine. 
June,  1838,  the  census  returns  for  Racine,  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Rochester,  as  posted  up  in  th 
hotel  of  John  M.  Myers,  showed  a  population  of  1,110,  but  it  was  ascertained  that  seventy-si 
persons  had  been  omitted  from  the  list,  so  that  the  population  of  those  towns,  at  that  time  was. 
in  fact,  1,186. 

Even  as  early  as  1838  this  region  had  its  bard.     In  the  Argu%  of  July  14  of  that  year,  ■ 
native  poet  burst  into  gentle  song  over  the  beautiful  Root  River.     In  the  first  three  a 
the  singer  told  of  the  Indian  who,  in  the  poet's  mental  vision,  was  .seen  gliding  downward  i 
'^  his  light  bark  canoe.*'     But  the  poet  wished  to  inculcate  truth  as  well  as  tune  the  lyre,  so  iKzme 
added  the  remark  that  the  Indian  *'  had  gone;'*  but — 

*'  Yet  thou'rt  not  deserted,  fair  river;  oh,  no. 
On  thy  borders  luxuriant  the  wild  flow'rets  grow; 
Reflecting  their  beauty  down  in  thy  clear  bed, 
As  when  Indian  maidens  sat  dressing  their  head.'* 

The  remainder  of  the  poem  lacks  the  divine  touch,  excepting  these  lines — 

'*  Then  oft  by  thy  feide  in  the  shade  V\\  retire — 

For  the  shade  and  thy  scenery  my  muse  doth  inspire.** 

By  which  delicate  inspiration  we  infer  that  the  poem  was  written  on  a  very  hot  day. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Argus  of  July  25,  1838,  was  published  President  Van  Buren's  procEl     1** 
mation,  offering  the  lands  in  this  and  certain  other  regions  for  entry  under  the  pre-emption  la 
in  October,  November  and  December,  1838. 

The  first  jail  was  built  in  1838.  It  was  constructed  of  hewn  logs,  and  when  a  dwellii 
house  was  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  old  Court  House,  in  1841,  the  original  jail  was  unrooi 
and  inclosed  by  the  new  structure.  The  only  occupant  of  the  jail  in  the  winter  of  1839-*=****^ 
was  Sam  Basey,  who  kept  a  meat-market,  and  used  to  "  stock  up  "  with  animals  belonging  ^ 
other  men,  it  is  asserted.     Sam's  free  ways  were  not  appreciated  by  the  farmers. 

At  the  July  term,  1838,  of  the  District  Court,  Judge  Frazier  presiding,  the  court  sat  1^  '^^ 
four  days,  and  only  eight  days  had  been  occupied  by  court  in  the  three  terms  held  duri^^^ 
eighteen  months. 

At  the  summer  term  of  the  District  Court  of  Racine  County,  in  1839,  the  revised  statut^^ 
of  Michigan  were  administered  by  Hon.  Andrew  G.   Miller,  successor  of  Judge  Frasier,  atiw 
before  the  close  of  the  term,  they  were  superseded  by  the  revised  statutes  of  Wisconsin.    Judg^ 
Miller  first  went  upon  the  bench  November  8, 1838. 


— n 
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It  would  be  nataral  to  suppose  that  those  who  made  the  first  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kacine,  and  thereby  obtained  claimant's  rights,  were  insured  in,  their  possessions.  But  such  a 
conclusion  is  far  from  the  correct  history  of  the  case.  A  complication  of  difficulties  arose  which 
inaugurated  a  tedious  conflict  between  original  and  subsequent  settlers,  or  between  Capt.  Knapp 
and  the  official  Board  of  the  county. 

The  first  claimants  to  lands  which  now  form  Racine  were  as  follows :  Messrs.  Knapp, 
Hubbard  and  Barker,  who  held  the  primary  right  to  the  original  location  ;  Stephen  Campbell, 
who  asserted  proprietorship  over  what  is  now  called  the  "  Harbor  Addition,'*  and  Joel  Sage,  who 
settled  upon  the  tract  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

In  anticipation  of  the  organization  of  the  county,  Capt.  Knapp  prepared  to  entice  the 
<K)unty  seat  thitherward  by  designing  a  village  and  giving  it  a  name.  Accordingly,  in  the  winter 
of  1835-36,  the  original  village  plat  was  surveyed,  and  the  title  of  Racine  substituted  for  that 
of  Port  Gilbert.  This  work  was  performed  before  any  legal  purchase  or  pre-emption  of  the 
land  could  be  made.  The  latter  method  of  securing  a  claim  could  not  be  resorted  to,  at  that 
period,  because  the  Indian  treaty  stipulated  that  the  natives  should  retain  possession  of  their 
lands  until  1836.     Meanwhile,  the  Government  had  surveyed  the  purchase. 

Capt.  Knapp  grew  somewhat  restless  concerning  the  security  of  his  claim  to  Racine,  based, 
as  it  was,  solely  upon  the  fact  of  possession.  He,  therefore,  sought  to  strengthen  his  title  by 
procuring  from  Jacques  Vaux  a  Receiver's  receipt  to  the  property,  which  document  gave  the  pos- 
sessor the  right  to  pre-empt  the  land,  under  the  law  of  1834,  and  make  confirmatory  purchase 
whenever  the  public  domain  should  be  offered  for  sale.  This  receipt  was  known  as  a  '^  float  " 
title,  and  would  have  been  indisputable  on  farming  lands,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown.  The  tract 
covered  by  this  float  was  Lots  1  and  2,  Section  9.  Capt.  Knapp  procured  the  paper  June  19, 
1836,  and  arranged  for  its  assignment  to  G.  S.  Hubbard  on  the  25th  of  July  following.  The 
Captain  also  obtained  a  similar  paper  from  Lewis  Vaux,  covering  Lot  6,  of  the  same  section,  and 
also  effected  its  assignment  to  Mr.  Hubbard. 

Shortly  after  this  extension  of  title.  Congress  passed  a  bill  by  terms  of  which  no  right  ot 
pre-emption  was  granted  to  actual  settlers  upon  lands  within  the  location  of  any  incorporated 
town,  or  to  any  portion  of  lands  which  had  been  actually  selected  as  sites  for  cities  or  towns,  or 
specially  occupied  or  reserved  for  town  lots.  This  bill  was  manifestly  the  result  of  the  wildcat 
speculations  which  raged  during  the  year  1836,  at  which  period  so  many  towns  were  projected 
and  legislation  was  deemed  prudent  to  secure  the  greatest  return  to  the  Government  from  the 
lands  available  for  such  purposes.  The  float  title  to  the  already-surveyed  village  of  Racine  was, 
therefore,  decided  to  be  invalid. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  26,  1824,  the  right  of  pre-emption  had  been  granted 
to  counties  for  the  purpose  of  securing  suitable  sites  for  county  seats.  This  law  had  not  been 
regarded  in  the  selection  of  Racine  as  the  seat  of  justice,  which  was  designated  as  the  county 
seat  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  county.  When  the  difficulty  arose,  the  old  law 
was  unearthed,  and,  in  accordance  therewith,  on  the  2d  day  of  January,  1838,  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  authorizing  the  County  Commissioners  to  sell  and  con- 
vey the  right  and  title  of  the  county  in  and  to  the  east  fractional  half  of  Section  9  to  Gil- 
bert Knapp,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  upon  his  paying  to  the  Board,  within  two  years  of  the  date 
of  conveyance,  at  the  rate  of  ^10  per  acre  therefor,  with  10  per  cent  interest ;  and  providing, 
further,  that  the  County  Commissioners  should  immediately  enter  up  and  secure  the  pre-emption 
to  which  the  county  was  entitled ;  and  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  by  the  county  to  Capt. 
Knapp  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  erection  of  county  buildings,  for  the  county  of  Racine,  accord- 
ing to  said  act  of  Congress. 

The  county  officers  refused  to  carry  this  law  literally  into  effect,  and  the  title  remained 
uncertain  until  the  winter  of  1838-39,  when  an  arrangement  was  made  between  the  original 
proprietors  and  the  county  officers,  by  which  the  former  were  to  erect,  or  procure  to  be  erected, 
county  buildings,  consisting  of  Court  House,  jail  and  building  for  county  offices,  and  the  latter 
were  to  release  and  convey  their  interest  in  the  lands  to  the  first  claimants. 
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On  the  9th  day  of  February,  1839,  Samuel  Hale,  Jr.,  and  John  Bullen,  as  County 
Commissioners,  procured  a  duplioate  receipt  of  Lot  6,  east  fractional  half  of  Section  9,  under  the 
pre-emption  act  of  1834,  which,  on  the  11th  day  of  February,  1837,  was  assigned  to  Capt. 
Knapp.  On  the  same  day,  Capt.  Knapp  gave  to  the  Commissioners  his  mortgage  on  the  prop- 
erty, conditioned  for  the  performance  of  the  agreement  that  had  been  entered  into.  The  county 
relinquished  all  of  its  interest  in  Lots  1,  2  and  6,  in  Section  9,  and  the  contract  for  the  con- 
struction  of  the  county  buildings  was  assigned  to  Roswell  Morris  and  William  H.  Waterman, 
who,  in  1889,  built  the  first  Court  House.  The  jail  was  built  in  1841,  in  connection 
with  and  as  part  of  the  log  jail  built  in  1838,  and  the  brick  building  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Clerk  and  Register  was  constructed  in  1842.  Thus,  after  adversities  and  sacrifices,  the 
proprietors  of  the  original  plat  secured  to  themselves  the  rights  which  they  originally  sup- 
posed they  had  acquired  by  virtue  of  settlement  and  possession,  and  the  county  of  Racine 
secured  the  construction  of  county  buildings. 

In  consequence  of  legislation  by  Congress,  already  alluded  to,  Mr.  Campbell,  who  had 
settled  on  the  Harbor  Addition,  found  himself  dispossessed  of  the  rights  which  he  supposed  he  had 
acquired  by  virtue  of  original  settlement.  The  village  of  Racine,  by  M.  B.  Mead,  its  President, 
on  the  17th  of  October,  1843,  obtained  the  title  to  this  property,  but  made  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Campbell,  by  means  of  which  he  retained  a  quarter  interest,  the  village  securing  a  three- 
quarter  interest.  This  three-quarter  interest  was  disposed  of  by  the  village,  and  the  proceeds 
were  expended  on  the  harbor,  which  fact  gave  to  this  tract  of  land  its  name  as  the  Harbor 
Addition. 

Joel  Sage,  in  retaining  his  claim  and  title  to  the  107  acres,  upon  which  he  located,  was 
spared  the  trials  and  troubles  which  Congressional  legislation  had  brought  to  other  settlers.  But 
he  had  a  long  and  discouraging  conflict  with  fraudulent  float  holders,  who  sought,  by  all  means 
that  were  not  honest,  to  oust  him  of  his  possessions.  He  journeyed  to  Green  Bay,  and  there 
resisted  their  pretenses;  he  went  to  Chicago  and  employed  lawyers  to  assist  him  in  his  warfare, 
and,  with  a  just  conception  of  the  first  great  right  and  duty  of  an  actual  settler,  he  took  good 
care  to  maintain  the  actual  possession  of  the  lands  upon  which  he  had  located.  His  theory  was 
that  his  cabin  was  his  castle ;  that  possession  was  nine  points  in  the  law,  and  adhering  with 
courageous  pertinacity  to  his  position,  fraudulent  floats  and  bogus  titles  could  not  prevail  against 
him,  and  his  rights  culminated  in  actual  title  in  1838,  by  virtue  of  pre-emption. 

January  19,  1838,  the  Racine  &  Rock  River  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  by 
Lorenzo  Janes,  B.  B.  Cary,  Elias  Smith,  Consider  Heath,  Eugene  Gillespie,  H.  D.  Wood  and 
Charles  Leet,  of  Racine  County  ;  Samuel  F.  Phoenix,  of  Walworth  County  ;  and  Henry  F.  Janes, 
of  Rock  County.  The  line  was  to  extend  from  Racine  to  Janesville,  and  the  capital  stock  of 
the  company  was  placed  at  $500,000. 

The  Root  River  Railroad  Company,  represented  by  Norman  Clarke,  Marshall  M.  Strongs 
Gilbert  Knapp,  Henry  F.  Cox,  Jr.,  and  Elias  Smith,  was  incorporated  and  authorized  to  build 
a  railroad  from  Ball's  Mill  to  the  head  of  the  lower  rapids  on  the  river,  with  the  privilege  of 
making  the  line  ten  miles  long,  and  reaching  to  Racine.  The  bill  was  approved  in  January, 
1838. 

The  Racine  Seminary  was  authorized  by  action  of  the  Legislature,  January  11,  1838.  The 
incorporators  were  Elias  Smith,  Bushnell  B.  Cary,  Lorenzo  Janes,  Amaziah  Stebbins,  J.  M^ 
Myers,  Consider  Heath,  Edmund  Weed,  Marshall  M.  Strong,  Henry  F.  Cox,  Jr.,  Gilbert  Knapp, 
Albert  G.  Knight,  W.  A.  Waterman,  J.  M.  Snow,  Paul  Kingston,  Isaac  Harmon,  Norman 
Clarke,  Alanson  Filer,  Stephen  Ives,  W.  H.  Chamberlin,  Joel  Sage,  Eugene  Gillespie,  William  _ 
Saltonstall,  Enoch  Thompson  et  ah 

The  Territorial  road  from  Racine  to  Madison  was  authorized  to  be  built  by  the  Legislature^ 
December  22,  1838. 

In  1839,  Congress  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  road  from  Racine  to 
Green  Bay,  and  $10,000  for  a  road  from  Racine  to  Janesville.  These  appropriations  were 
expended  under  the  direction  of  Col.  T.  J.  Cram,  in  1839-40.     At  that  time,  the  only  house 
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between  Racine  and  the  county  line  was  Walter  Cooley's,  three  miles  from  Racine.  The  only 
house  in  the  Fifth  Ward,  as  it  now  exists,  was  that  of  Joel  Sage,  and  in  the  Fourth  Ward  there 
were  but  three  or  four  dwellings.     The  population  of  the  village  was  less  than  300. 

The  old  Court  House  was  begun  in  1839  and  finished  in  1840.  Judge  A.  G.  Miller  held 
his  first  term  of  court  in  Racine  County,  in  a  vacant  store  near  the  site  of  old  Union  Hall. 
There  being  no  church  edifice  in  the  village,  religious  services  were  held  in  the  same  room,  at 
difi^erent  times. 

Root  River  originally  discharged  its  waters  into  the  lake  near  where  the  old  light-house 
stood,  but  by  artificial  means  the  mouth  was  made  as  far  north  as  Third  street.  In  times  of  low 
water,  a  heavy  storm  from  the  northeast  would  close  the  channel  for  days,  and  sometimes 
for  weeks,  causing  an  overflow  of  most  of  the  lands  between  the  bluffs  as  far  as  up  as  the  Lake 
Shore  Railroad  bridge.  A  short  distance  over  the  bridge,  on  the  road  leading  to  Mound  Ceme- 
tery, was  Kinzie*s  mill.  The  closing  of  the  channel  would  sometimes  destroy  the  power  at  this 
mill,  and  Kinzie  and  his  friends  would  be  obliged  to  shovel  the  bar  away. 

The  land  sale  was  advertised  to  transpire  on  the  10th  day  of  November,  1838.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  necessities  of  the  settlers,  and  after  the  most  persistent  applications, 
President  Van  Buren  postponed  the  sale  until  March,  1839.  Mr.  Norman  Clarke  was  chosen  by 
settlers  in  the  eastern  pan  of  the  county  to  bid  off  their  lands,  and  did  so.  It  is  said  that 
there  were  but  three  men  left  in  Racine,  during  the  land  sales,  which  took  place  in  Milwaukee. 
At  this  time,  there  were  twenty-two  families  in  the  village. 

The  marine  lists  of  1839,  record  the  periodical  arrival  at  this  port  of  the  steamboats  Mad- 
ison, Columbus,  Dewitt  Clinton,  Constellation,  Jefferson  and  others,  whose  names  are  associa- 
ted with  the  earliest  navigation  of  the  lakes,  and  their  arrival  was  always  the  occasion  of  a  joy- 
ous demonstration. 

Roads  were  established  from  Racine  to  Fond  du  Lac;  from  Racine  to  Prairieville,  and  from 
Southport  to  Beloit,  in  1840. 

The  first  training  was  had,  or  attempted  to  be  had,  in  the  fall  of  1840.  Albert  G.  Knight 
was  Captain  of  the  company.  He  had  been  ordered  by  his  superior  oflScer  to  call  out  his  com- 
pany for  parade,  preliminary  to  general  muster.  For  some  reason,  the  new  militia  law  contained  no 
authority  at  all,  to  call  out  the  companies  of  militia.  A  few  knowing  ones  were  aware  of  this 
omission,  and  thought  the  Captain  was  not.  But  he  was  well  advised  of  the  fact  and  deter- 
mined to  act  accordingly.  .  Having  duly  warned  out  the  company,  and  as  they  were  mustered 
in  line  in  the  morning,  Capt.  Knight  ordered  the  name  of  each  man  called,  and  as  he  responded, 
said  to  him:  ^^Sir^  you  are  excused  for  the  day/*  The  Captain's  duty  was  done,  and  he  retired 
amidst  the  consternation  of  his  company.  But  Tom  O'Sprig  rallied  and  re-organized  them. 
The  ringing  of  a  steamboat  bell  at  the  head  of  the  column  filled  up  the  ranks,  and  the  Racine 
militia  gallantly  trained  till  noon,  when  they  adjourned  to  the  Fulton  House  for  dinner,  where 
they  all  got  so  drunk  tbey  couldn't  muster  at  all  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  preceding  portions  of  this  work,  a  general  definition  of  the  word  "claim,"  and  the 
method  of  making  land  claims,  is  given.  A  more  local  application  of  the  subject  is  introduced, 
in  order  that  the  names  of  those  who  participated  in  the  events  attending  the  securing  of  titles 
to  property  here  may  be  preserved.  In  the  increase  of  emigration,  Government  lines  not  being 
yet  established,  it  sometimes  happened  that  two  persons  would  locate  upon  the  same  quarter- 
section.  Disputes  arose.  All  the  settlers  were,  in  fiict,  trespassers,  and  the  law  of  the  land 
could  not  settle  these  conflicting  claims.  Accordingly,  in  consequence  of  the  frequency  of  these 
disputes,  a  "  mass  meeting  '*  of  the  settlers,  of  Racine  and  of  the  county,  was  held  on  the  6th 
day  of  June,  1837,  at  the  house  of  Benjamin  Felch,  to  organize  an  association  for  protection, 
and  to  adopt  a  constitution  and  code  of  laws,  under  which,  conflicting  rights  and  claims  could 
be  adjusted.  Gilbert  Knapp  was  appointed  President ;  Eldad  Smith,  Walter  Cooley,  Zadock 
Newman,  Marshall  M.  Strong,  Samuel  Mars,  Isaac  G.  Northway,  Grren  Stephens,  E.  S.  Sill, 
Jason  Lothrop,  John  Coggswell  and  E.  G.  Ayer,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  code  of 
laws  and  constitution.     At  an  adjourned  meeting,  a  constitution   was  presented  and  adopted. 
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which  provided,  among  other  things,  that  if  a  person  claimed  one  quarter-section,  he  must 
improve  and  cultivate  at  least  three  acres  within  six  months  from  the  time  of  entering  his 
claim,  and  within  one  year  build  a  house  suitable  for  a  family,  or,  instead  of  building  a  house 
cultivate  three  acres  more  on  hi:^  claim.  If  his  claim  was  situated  in  woodland,  improvement 
and  cultivation  consisted  in  clearing  oif  the  down  timber  and  brush  and  all  trees  two  inches  in 
diameter  and  under,  and  inclose  the  requisite  quantity  of  land  with  a  good  fence.  If  his  claim 
laid  on  a  prairie,  then  he  must  inclose  the  proper  quantity  with  a  fence,  and  plow  and  put  in 
a  crop,  or  plant  in  part  and  make  hay  in  part.  A  judicial  committee  or  court  was  created, 
before  which  cases  could  be  tried,  and  by  which  questions  could  be  settled,  and  all  the  necessary 
machinery  put  into  operation  for  adjusting  disputes,  or  deciding  them  by  means  of  the  arbitra- 
ment provided.     The  scheme  was  as  successful  as  it  was  sensible. 

The  first  wheat  brought  to  Racine  to  be  marketed  was  in  1840.     Soon  after  the  close  oF" 
the  harvest,  the  farmers  from  the  western  part  of  the  county,  each  with  an  ox-team  loaded  with 
wheat,  drove  into  Main  street,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  stood  near  the  corner  of  Main. 
and  Fourth  streets.     It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  they  could  effect  a  sale.     The  graiik^ 
was  finally  purchased  by  Charles  Wright  for  50  cents  a  bushel  "  in  trade.'*     Mr.  Wright  stored, 
the  wheat  in  a  vacant  building,  on  Main  street,  and  it  remained  there  until  the  following  spring-^ 
less  the  large  percentage  destroyed  by  rats  and  mice.     Eldad  Smith  purchased  the  first  whea 
for  shipment  in  the  fall  of  1841.       In  the  spring  of  1842,  he  bought  5,000  or  6,000  bushels 
but  did  not  ship  any  until  about  August  of  the  latter  year.      This  was  probably  the  first  whea 
shipped  from  a  Wisconsin  port.     It  was  taken  out  to  a  vessel  on  scows. 

The  first  local  advertisers  in  the  Adiwcate  were  H.  T.  Sanders,  Janes  &  Carpenter,  Lewi 
Smith,  Levi   S.  Gary,  H.  N.  Chapman,  J.  Ramsdell,  and  Strong  &  Wright,   lawyers ;     B.  R- 
Gary  and  T.  Secor,  doctors  ;    G.  G.  Flagg,  harness-maker ;  L.  F.  Lewis,  Lee,  Dickson  &  Co- 
Morris  &  Waterman,  H.  Marsh  &  Co.,  S.  Smith,  Ly.  Brand  &  Smith,  G.  M.  Mann  &  Co.,  met — 
chants ;  Hopkins  &  Holt  and  J.  M.  Sprague,  commission  merchants ;  B.  B.  Gary,  drugs ;  VT^ 
H.  Richmond,   watch-repairing ;    J.  E.  Lockwood,  tailor ;    G.  W.   Spafard,  hardware  ;     J. 
Chapman,  boots  and  shoes ;  R.  H.  Rowan,   blacksmith ;  the  Racine  House,  the  Fulton  Rous 
and  sundry  advertisements  of  a  personal  nature. 

In  1842,  the  Trustees  of  Racine  village  caused  a  tabular  statement  of  the  population,  tra 
and  commerce  to  be  prepared.     The  document  was  dated  December  1,  and  presented  the  folJo^^f^  — 
ing  exhibit  : 

The  population  was  800.     There  were  85  buildings  erected  during  the  year.     About  3,oO  C!) 
immigrants  landed  in  the  village  during  the  same  period.       The  importations  amounted  to  l'^  -^ 
tons  of  merchandise,  valued  at  .^243,700  ;  2,000  barrels  salt,  P,000  ;  2,423,000  feet  of  lumbe-:r, 
827,076;  1,405  M  shingles,  §3,512  ;  850  tons  of  household  furniture,  ^95,000  ;    350  tons     «f 
machinery  and  farm  implements,  §42,000.     Total  of  imports,  $414,288.      Exports:     38,0 <1>*^ 
bushels  wheat;  5,000  bushels  of  oats  ;  800  barrels  of  flour  ;  350  barrels  of  pork  ;    100  barrels 
of  beef:  20,000  lbs.  dried  hides  ;  10  tons  of  lead,  and  5  tons  of  shot.     There  were  3  forwa».^<l- 
ing  houses  ;  11  general  stores  :  1  auction  and  commission  store;  2  stove  stores;    2  copper  axi^^J 
tin  manufactories  ;  4  groceries ;  2  drug  stores ;  2  shoe  stores  ;  3  cabinet  stores ;  8  lumber-yard^  • 
2  markets  ;  4  public  houses,  and  1  printing.     The  total  business  done  amounted  to  8216,30 ^^• 

The  prosperity  which  has  ever  attended  Racine  is  due  to  the  enthusiastic  love  of  the  pl^^<^^ 
entertained  by  its  citizens.     This  spirit  is  still  as  vigorous  as  in  the  days  of  yore,  and  it  is  int^*"' 
osting  to  note  the  manifestation  of  that  commendable  feeling,  as  displayed  in   the  early  ne^^^' 
papers.     A  writer  in  the  Advocate  of  October  4,  1843,  exclaimed:     ''Reader,  have  you  e^"^'* 
been  at  Racine,  tlie  most  beautiful  village  on  the  lakes  ?     If  not,  step  off  from  one  of  those  floating" 
palaces  that  come  dashing  up  to  the  liarbor,  and  take  a  stroll  through  the  village.'*     Then  fol- 
lows  a  flowery  <lesc'ription  of  the  place,  the  fine  business  street,  the  healthfulness  of  the  clima^^' 
the  activity  of  the  men,  and  the  substantiality  of  the  place,  although   then  but  ten  years  o\^' 
The  wheat  shipments  frequently  reached  fifteen  hundred  bushels  a  day,  and  were  surpassed  only 
by  the  grain  trade  of  Chicago.     The  1,200  inhabitants  were  filled  with  energy  and  spurred  on 
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by  a  laudable  ambition  to  make  their  town  the  most  inviting  and  prosperous  on  the  lakes. 
Intelligence  ruled  the  social  circle,  as  enterprise  was  the  watchword  of  the  business  centers. 

In  1843-44,  B.  B.  Jones  built  the  schooner  Racine. 

Norton  &  Co.  did  an  extensive  packing  business  during  1843.  That  year  more  than 
40,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  also  shipped. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1844,  a  great  commotion  was  created  in  the  village  by  the  arrival  of  the 
propeller  Racine^  and  the  ceremony  of  presenting  a  stand  of  colors  took  place.  Thomas  Wright 
presented  the  colors,  and  made  an  elegant  speech,  concluding  it  by  saying :  "  May  prosperous 
winds  and  favoring  waves  attend  her  fleet  career,  and  the  riches  of  her  earnings  reward  the 
enterprise  of  her  projectors."     Capt.  Hawkins,  of  the  vessel,  made  a  felicitous  response. 

The  first  celebration  of  the  national  anniversary  occurred  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1844. 

In  1844  the  population  of  the  town  was  1,920. 

J.  B.  Wilson  and  G.  C.  Burgess  established  the  pioneer  foundry  in  1844.  The  following 
year  Russell  Skinner  built  his  iron-works. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Syracuse  Religious  Recorder ^  in  August,  1845,  visited  Racine,  and 
pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  enterprising  places  he  had  then  stopped  at.  He 
left  the  village  reluctantly,  "  deeply  convinced  that  it  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  places  in  the  Territory.*'  The  country  surrounding  the  village  was  spoken 
of  as  a  ^Weritable  flowery  kingdom."  This  opinion  is  cited,  as  many  others  are  in  this  volume, 
to  show  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  period. 

One  of  the  most  terrible  calamities  that  ever  befel  Racine,  and  one  which  was  rendered  still 
more  horrible  by  the  sparseness  of  settlement  and  immunity  from  danger,  was  the  burning  of  the 
residence  of  Hon.  Marshall  M.  Strong,  and  the  death  of  Mrs.  Strong  and  her  two  children  in 
the  flames.  The  tragedy  occurred  January  27,  1846,  while  Mr.  Strong  was  absent  attending 
the  Legislature,  of  which  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council.  The  residence  was  a  frame  building, 
and  ignited  in  the  nighc  from  some  accidental  cause.  A  fierce  wind  was  blowing  at  the  time, 
and  the  flames  made  such  rapid  headway  as  to  envelope  the  building  while  yet  the  inmates  were 
asleep.  A  servant-girl  who  cared  for  the  young  boy  occupied  a  room  in  the  rear  of  the  house, 
while  Mrs.  Strong,  wich  her  infant  daughter,  had  apartments  in  the  front  portion  of  the  residence. 
The  two  women  were  awakened  by  the  sound  of  the  burning  wood,  and  at  once  rushed  out  of 
doors,  but  the  motherly  instinct  of  Mrs.  Strong  prevailed  over  her  judgment,  and  she  hurried 
back  to  rescue  her  babes ;  but  a  common  fate  awaited  the  heroic  mother  and  innocent  children. 
All  were  consumed  in  the  fire.  Mr.  Strong  was  notified  of  the  aflSiction  which  had  overtaken 
him,  by  a  messenger  who  hastened  to  Madison.  The  Legislature  passed  resolutions  of  condo- 
lence and  immediately  adjourned.  The  funeral  services  over  the  bodies  of  the  victims  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Mr.  Hatch,  of  the  Southport  Presbyterian  Church,  January  30,  attended  by  the 
largest  audience  ever,  up  to  that  date,  assembled  in  Racine.  Mrs.  Amanda  II.  Strong  was  in 
the  3l8t  year  of  her  age,  and  was  dearly  beloved  by  her  acquaintances.  Her  children  were, 
respectively,  Henry,  aged  four  years  and  ten  months,  and  Juliette,  aged  nine  months. 

Marshall  M.  Strong  died  March  9,  1864,  aged  50  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Amherst, 
Mass.,  where  he  began  his  education,  completing  the  same  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New 
York.  He  began  the  study  of  law  at  Troy,  and  was  there  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  June,  1836, 
he  came  to  Racine  County.  In  1838  he  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Council.  It  was  during 
that  session  that  he  was  called  home  by  the  appalling  calamity  which  deprived  him  of  wife  and 
children.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Constitutional  Convention,  but  differed  so  widely  from 
that  body  in  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  organic  law  that  he  resigned  his  seat.  The 
Constitution  as  endorsed  by  the  Convention  was  rejected  by  the  people.  In  1848  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  but  retired  from  political  life  when  that  term  was  ended.  In  1850 
Mr.  Strong  re-married,  and  his  wife  and  three  children  survived  his  death.  The  record  for  hon- 
esty, liberality  and  public  spirit  which  Mr.  Strong  left  behind  him  was  the  source  of  lasting 
consolation  to  his  family  and  friends.  Throughout  the  pages  of  this  book  his  name  appears  in 
association  with  the  progress  of  the  higher  interests  of  Racine  and  the  country. 
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''The  prettiest  village  on  the  lakes  "  enjoyed  a  healthy  growth  during  the  years  1846  and 
1847.  Mr.  Banner  uttered  the  following  prediction :  "  We  do  not  Qlaim  that  Racine  will 
ever  be  an  overgrown  city,  but  we  claim  that  in  a  very  few  years  from  this  time  it  will  be  one  of 
the  most  substantial,  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  prettiiest  villages  that  will  grace  the  lakes/* 
The  prophecy  proved  true. 

In  1849  Racine  took  an  advanced  and  liberal  position  in  relation  to  road  improvements, 
realizing  the  necessity  of  such  highways  as  an  inducement  for  neighboring  towns  to  trade  there. 
The  first  road  west  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  constructed  of  planks,  was  built  from 
Racine.  The  Delavan  road,  forty-six  miles  long,  was  built  in  1849  ;  the  Racine  &  Raymond  and 
the  Racine  &  Wilmot  roads  (the  former  twelve  and  the  latter  twenty-two  miles  in  length)  were 
finished  soon  afterward. 

The  winter  of  1842-43  is  remembered  as  one  of  unusual  severity.  Snow  commenced  fall- 
ing on  the  8th  of  November,  1842,  and  attained  a  depth  of  more  than  three  feet.  There  was 
but  one  period  of  mild  weather  from  November  until  the  following  March,  and  that  was  brief 
Election  day — the  1st  day  in  April — was  so  winter-like  that  men  rode  to  the  polls  in  sleighs. 
The  ground  was  entirely  covered  with  snow  until  the  14th  of  April,  and  the  huge  drifts  did  not 
disappear  until  the  9th  of  May.  The  cattle  owned  by  farmers  in  the  county  suffered  greatly 
from  scarcity  of  hay  and  grain,  great  quantities  of  which  had  been  burned  by  the  most  destruc- 
tive prairie  fires  in  October.  Poor  marsh  hay  was  hauled  from  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  to  supply 
the  market. 

THE   KIDNAPPING   OF   GLOVER.        ♦ 

One  of  the  most  exciting  events  which  ever  transpired  in  the  county  of  Racine  was  the 
kidnapping  of  a  colored  man  named  Joshua  Glover,  by  a  party  of  men  working  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850.  The  facts  in  the  case,  as  hereinafter  related,  were 
obtained  from  the  files  of  the  Advocate  of  that  date,  as  well  as  from  personal  accounts. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  March  10,  1854,  John  Kearney,  D.  F.  Houghton  and  others, 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  Glover,  who  lived  near  Rice  &  Sinclair's  mill,  about  four  miles  from 
Racine,  and  aroused  the  inmates.  The  story,  as  told  by  the  Advocate^  reads  as  follows  :  "  Just 
before  dusk  on  Friday  evening,  Charles  Cotton.  John  Kearney  and  D.  F.  Houghton,  accom- 
panied by  four  other  persons,  started  from  the  city  with  two  teams  and  drove  to  within  twenty 
rods  of  Glover's  house,  where  they  left  the  wagons  and  proceeded  on  foot.  Within  the  house 
were  Glover,  Nelson  Turner  and  William  Alby,  all  colored,  seated  at  a  table  playing  cards. 
When  the  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  Glover  cried  out,  *  Don't  open  it  till  we  know  who  they 
are;'  but  Turner  immediately  went  to  the  door  and  unbolted  it.  Kearney  rushed  into  the 
room  with  a  bludgeon,  and  dealt  Glover  a  blow  over  the  head,  which,  brought  him  down.  A 
desperate  struggle  ensued.  Three  men  were  unable  to  put  irons  on  Glover,  and  even  when, 
with  the  help  of  others,  they  had  succeeded,  he  broke  the  manacles  from  his  wrists.  Alby  fled. 
Turner  was  placed,  without  resistance,  in  the  wagon  with  Glover  and  brought  two  miles  toward 
the  city,  when  he  got  out." 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Glover  soon  spread  throughout  Racine.  The  citizens  became 
thoroughly  aroused  during  the  night  of  the  event,  and  inquiries  were  immediately  made  of 
Kearney  concerning  his  authority  for  the  arrest.  At  first  the  questions  were  met  with  flat 
denials  of  the  deed,  but  subsequent  developments  necessitated  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  aggressors.  It  became  known  that  the  alleged  owner  of  Glover,  who  was  a  fugitive  from 
slavery,  resided  near  St.  Louis,  and  had  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  effect  the  man's  return  by 
sudden  force,  than  by  an  appeal  to  the  courts,  inasmuch  as  this  region  was  anti-slavery  in 
general  sentiment ;  or,  at  least,  did  not  approve  of  the  Law  of  1850.  The  owner,  therefore, 
obtained  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Glover,  from  a  Milwaukee  judge,  in  order  that  the  capture 
of  the  negro  might  have  some  semblance  of  authority.  Armed  with  this  document,  the  band  oi 
kidnappers  repaired  to  Glover's  house,  and  with  the  manifest  assistance  of  Turner,  who  appears 
as  a  false  friend  of  Glover,  successfully  carried  out  their  designs  upon  the  liberty  of  the  ipoor 
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escaped  bondman.     Saturday  morning  the  news  was  received  in  Racine  that  Glover  was  incarce- 
rated in  the  jail,  at  Milwaukee. 

The  arrival  of  that  announcement  was  the  one  thing  needed  to  ignite  the  smouldering  tempers 

of  the  people.    John  Kearney  and  D.  F.  Houghton  were  immediately  arrested  and  required  to  give 

^1,000  bonds,  on  the  charge  of  kidnapping.    The  largest  public  meeting  ever  held  in  the  place, 

assembled  at  the  Court  House,  Saturday  morning,  to  protest  against  the  outrage,  and  devise  ways  and 

ineans  of  rescuing  the  arrested  refugee.     The  meeting  was  without  party  distinction,  men  of  all 

creeds  joining  enthusiastically  in  the  expression  of  indignation  at  the  affair.     Not  a  dissenting 

voice  was  heard  throughout  the  proceedings,  and  every  resolution  or  motion  offered  was  carried 

by  an  unanimous  vote.     Thomas  E.  Parmele,  president,  and  R.  W.  Rowe  acted  as  secretary. 

Oen.  Chase  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be  in  relation  to  the  seizure  and  abduction  of 

Joshua  Glover  from  the  premises  of  Duncan  Sinclair,  and  his  confinement  in  the  Milwaukee 

Jail.     The  people  of  Racine  demanded  that  a  fair  trial  be  accorded  the  alleged  runaway  slave. 

The  committee  on  resolutions,  consisting  of  D.  Sinclair,  C.  S.  Chase  and  W.  H.  Water- 

mAQ,  presented  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted  amidst  great  enthusiasm: 

Whereas,  A  colored  man,  by  the  name  of  Joshua  QIoYer,  was  kidnapped,  four  miles  from  our  city  lost  night, 
about  eight  o'clock,  where  he  has  been  and  still  was  at  work  for  one  of  our  citizens,  (being  a  faithful  laborer  and 
honcBt  man). 

Hesolvedf  That  we  look  upon  the  arrest  of  ^aid  Gloyer  as  an  outrage  upon  the  peaceful  rights  of  this  assem- 
bly, it  haying  been  made  without  the  exhibition  of  any  papers,  by  first  clandestinely  knocking  him  down  with  a  club, 
uid  tlien  binding  him  by  brute  force  and  carrying  him  off. 

JUtohedf  That  we,  as  citizens  of  Racine,  demand  for  said  Glover  a  fair  and  impartial  jury  trial  in  this,  the  State 
▼bere  he  has  been  arsested,  and  that  we  will  attend  in  person  to  aid  him,  by  all  honorable  means,  to  secure  his 
UDcox&ditional  release,  adopting  as  our  motto  the  golden  rule. 

The  following  supplementary  resolution  was  then  introduced  and  adopted  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice: 

Jiuolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  repealed  all  compromises  heretofore  adopted  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  we,  as  citizens  of  Wisconsin,  are  justified  in  declaring,  and  do  hereby  declare,  the 
Sla^e -catching  Law  of  1850,  disgraceful,  and  aUo  repealed.' 

The  city  papers  were  requested  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  a  Finance 
Connnittee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Waterman,  Roby,  Rowe,  Burnham  and  Storrs,  was  appointed. 
The  people  again  assembled  at  1  o'clock,  Saturday  afternoon,  and  resolved  to  send  a  delega- 
*^on  to  Milwaukee,  to  carry  into  effect  the  resolutions  adopted  in  the  morning.  A  steamer  left 
w  that  city  during  the  day,  and  the  citizens  literally  took  possession  of  the  craft,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  give  their  moral  support  to  the  work  in  hand. 

The  dignity  of  the  crowd,  in  numbers,  at  least,  impressed  the  authorities  of  Milwaukee  with 

J^®  ea.mestness  of  their  intentions,  and  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued  by  Judge  Jenkins. 

jj^®  Sheriff  refused  to  serve  the  writ  and  take  the  man  from  the  custody  of  the  United  States 

^^rshal,  on  account  of  an  impression  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  do  so.     A  committee  of 

weatj-five  of  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee  were  appointed  special  protectors  of  the  peace  and  honor 

of  th^t  city.     The  Sheriff  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  serve  the  writ,  and  measures  were  immedi- 

^^*y  taken  by  the  Milwaukee  men  to  see  that  the  law  should  be  enforced.     A  public  meeting 

^^  held  in  the  Court  House  square,  and  addresses  made  by  leading  citizens.     By  5  o'clock,  the 

^^tegation  '*  from  Racine  arrived.     The  military  had  been  ordered  out,  but  had  not  then  put  in  an 

?PP^^rance.     The  Advocate — an  anti-slavery  paper — grows  eloquent  over  the  proceedings  at  this 

J^*^ctuje:     "At  6  o'clock,  the  friends  of  law  and  order  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 

^^safe,  as  well  as  eminently  wicked,  for  a  human  being  to  be  locked  up  in  jail  over  the  Sabbath, 

^fi^^st  whom  no  crime  had  been  alleged.     Accordingly,  a  courier  was  dispatched  for  a  team,  and 

*J>  th^  Court  House  bell  rang  the  tocsin  of  liberty,  the  writ  of  open  sesame  was  enforced,  while 

^r^  sun  sank  smilingly  in  the  west,  as  he  shed  his  last  rays  on  the  spires  of  Milwaukee  for  the 

^^^-Ui  of  May,  1854 — a  glorious  prelude  to  the  coming  day  of  rest."     The  negro  was  liberated. 

Meanwhile,  Garland,  the  professed  owner,  was  under  arrest  in  Racine,  charged  with  assault 

*^4  battery.     A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued  by  Judge  Miller  for  his  release.     Although 
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the  case  of  Glover  terminated  in  his  favor,  so  far  as  the  kidnapping  was  concerned,  he  was 
advised  by  his  friends  to  go  to  that  haven  of  refuge  for  escaped  slaves — Canada — and  at  once 
profited  by  the  suggestion.  Garland  returned  home.  Numerous  suits  for  resisting  the  law,  and 
for  other  causes,  grew  out  of  this  affair.  Charles  Clement,  W.  H.  Waterman,  G.  S.  Wright  and 
others,  were  arrested,  and  when  liberated  on  bail,  were  immediately  served  with  papers  in  a  suit 
for  $2,000  damages,  begun  by  Garland,  for  aiding  a  slave  to  escape.  This  region  became  a  hot- 
bed of  agitation,  and  was  one  of  the  stations  on  the  "  Underground  Railway."  From  time  to 
time,  parties  of  slave-catchers  were  in  the  county  in  search  of  refugees. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  follow  the  workings  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  this 
section,  or  to  enter  into  a  recital  of  the  political  phases  of  that  ordinance  which  was  pronounced 
unconstitutional  by  Judge  Smith.  The  discussion,  or  even  the  recording,  of  political  events  is 
left  for  those  who  shall  write  when  the  present  generation  has  passed  away. 

ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   VILLAGE. 

In  February,  1841,  the  Legislature  granted  a  charter  for  the  organization  of  the  village  of 
Racine.    The  people  adopted  the  same  at  a  special  election  held  the  following  month.    In  April, 
the  first  election  took  place,  under  the  charter,  at  which  Dr.  Elias  Smith  was  chosen  President. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  consisted  of  Consider  Heath,  Alanson  Filer,  Marshall  M.   Strong  and 
Sidney  A.  Sage.     L.  S.  Cary  was  elected  Clerk. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  April  12,  1841,  Dr.  Smith  resigned  his  office. 
Alanson  Filer  was  called  to  the  Chair,  as  President  pro  tem.  Amaziah  Stebbins,  who  was 
elected  Assessor,  also  resigned,  and  Alfred  Cary  was  appointed  to  that  position.  A  special  election 
for  President  was  ordered  to  be  held  May  5.  A  tax  of  ^300  was  ordered  "  spread  '*  for  the  current 
year.  The  first  accounts  audited  were  those  presented  by  Levi  Conroe,  JlOO  for  work  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river ;  and  ^  each  to  Alfred  Cary,  J.  M.  Sprague  and  C.  W.  White  for  services  as 
Assessors. 

Charles  S.  Wright  waa  elected  President  at  the  May  election,  and  was  [the  first  active 
President  of  the  village. 

The  principal  business  transacted  by  the  Board  during  the  first  year  was  the  improvement 
of  the  streets.  Until  1838  and  1839,  the  territory  now  defined  as  the  First  Ward  was  covered 
with  oak  timber.  That  winter,  the  trees  were  cut  down  and  chopped  into  cordwood,  but  the 
stumps  were  left  in  the  ground  and  the  brush-wood  was  not  burned.  Main  street  was  incum- 
bered with  a  mass  of  such  debris  south  of  Fourth  street.  In  1841,  the  Trustees  entered  into  a 
contract  with  Socrates  Hopkins  to  grub  the  stumps  and  turnpike  Main  street  from  Second  to 
Seventh,  125  rods,  at  a  cost  of  Jl  per  rod.  S.  H.  Fenn  was  also  paid  for  clearing  the  stumps 
from  a  part  of  Sixth  street.  The  citizens  petitioned  for  sidewalks  on  both  sides  of  Main  street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth,  and  the  Trustees,  with  a  peculiar  burst  of  generosity,  appropriated 
^14  for  the  work  of  contructing  a  walk  in  front  of  Blocks  13  and  14. 

The  Clerk  was  allowed  $10  for  one  year's  labor  in  that  office. 

November  13,  1841,  Isaac  Harmon  was  appointed  Clerk. 

April,  1842,  the  elections  resulted  in  the  following  manner :  Bushnell  B.  Cary,  President ; 
Alanson  Filer,  Levi  Blake,  S.  A.  Sage  and  Consider  Heath,  Trustees;  Isaac  Harmon,  Clerk; 
Ludlow  F.  Lewis,  Treasurer  and  Collector ;  and  J.  M.  Sprague,  Alfred  Cary  and  Chester  W. 
White,  Assessors. 

In  1843,  the  Board  consisted  of  M.  B.  Mead,  President ;  Charles  S.  Wright,  Alanson 
Fikr,  L.  F.  Lewis  and  John  Dickson,  Trustees  ;  Isaac  Harmon,  Clerk.  Capt.  Thomas  J.  Cram 
was  appointed  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Harbor  Improvement  work.  A.  G.  Knight  was  chosen 
Collector  and  Treasurer  of  the  village.  Mr.  Mead  resigned  the  Chair,  October  23,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Warren  Cole  as  President.  Messrs.  White,  Cary  and  Sprague  were  elected 
Assessors. 

In  1844,  the  Board  was  presided  over  by  Warren  Cole,  and  was  composed  of  Charles  S. 
Wright,  Lucius  S.  Blake,  Ludlow  F.  Lewis  and  John  Dickson.      Isaac  Harmon  still  served  as 
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Clerk.  A.  G.  Knight  was  Treasurer.  C.  W.  White,  Alfred  Gary  and  Consider  Heath  were 
elected  Assessors. 

April,  1845,  John  A.  Carswell  became  President,  and  Charles  Herrick,  S.  S.  Dickinson, 
William  H.  Lathrop  and  David  Bradley,  Trustees.  Isaac  Harmon  was  Clerk.  William  S. 
Rice  succeeded  to  the  Treasurership.  John-  Mann  was  appointed  Harbor-master.  Nathaniel 
Carswell  was  employed  ring  the  Court  House  bell  five  times  a  day,  to  indicate  stated  hours, 
for  which  he  was  paid  $1.25  per  diem.  The  Assessors  were  James  0.  Bartlett,  Isaac  N.  Parker 
and  Alfred  Cary. 

In  1846,  C.  W.  Spaford  was  elected  President,  and  Nathan  Bumham,  John  Q.  Conroe, 
S.  B.  Peck  and  Elisha  Raymond,  Jr.,  Trustees.  Mr.  Harmon  was  chosen  Clerk.  James  0. 
Bartlett  was  Treasurer,  and  H.  F.  Cox,  Jr.,  Alfred  Cary  and  L.  K.  Smith,  Assessors. 

In  1847,  C.  W.  White  was  Presidetit;  Edwin  Gould,  James  Fleming,  James  M.  EjUip  and 
William  H.  Waterman  were  Trustees.  Mr.  Harmon  was  re-elected  Clerk.  George  Bull  was 
chosen  Treasurer,  and  Robert  Cothie,  C.  S.  Wright  and  Isaac  N.  Parker,  Assessors. 

April,  1848,  tha  last  electioa  under  the  village  charter  was  held,  and  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  Eli  R.  Cooley,  President;  William  M.  Allen,  Reuben  M.  Norton,  Seneca  Raymond  and 
John  H.  Palmeter,  Trustees.  Isaac  Harmon  was  again  elected  Clerk.  The  Assessors  were 
S.  S.  Hurlbut,  A.  P.  Dutton  and  David  McDonald. 

CITY   GOVERNMENT. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Council,  chosen  under  the  city  charter,  was  held  October  6,  1848, 
at  which  session  nothing  but  routine  business  was  transacted.  The  first  financial  statement 
rendered  was  that  concerning  the  village  accounts  at  the  date  of  the  incorporation  of  the  city, 
as  follows :  ' 

On  the  Harbor  Fund $802  92 

Certificates  of  tax  sales  now  on  Hand 488  50 

$314  42 

On  the  Special  Fund $1,264  16 

Certificates  of  tax  sales  on  hand 482  69 

$771  46 

On  the  Corporation  General  Fund $134  12} 

Certificates  of  tax  sales  now  on  hand 86  59} 

$98  58 

Amount  of  special  tax,  1848,  collected $562  81 

Amount  of  corporation  tax,  1848,  collected 585  64 

Amount  of  cash  paid  out  on  harbor  orders 965  61 

The  business  of  the  Council,  during  the  early  years  of  the  city's  existence,  was  confined 
principally  to  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  sanitary  and  precautionary  regulations.  In 
November,  1848,  the  police  system  consisted  of  a  Marshal  and  five  night-watchmen. 

The  records  from  1848  to  the  present  date  are  preserved  in  excellent  form  and  need  not  be 
abstracted  here.     For  purposes  of  reference  it  is  deemed  proper  to  insert  the  following : 

CITY   OFFICIAL    ROSTER. 

1848 — Mayor,  Reuben  M.  Norton ;  Clerk,  Isaiah  G.  Parker  ;  Treasurer,  Charles  G.  Col- 
lins ;  Marshal,  William  L.  Utley ;  Engineer,  S.  S.  Dickinson  ;  Assessors,  John  M.  Gary,  Alfretl 
Cary ;  Aldermen,  William  K.  May,  Alanson  Filer,  S.  C.  Yout,  Roswell  Morris,  Lucas  Brad- 
ley, Mos^  Vilas,  Hosea  L.  Allen,  George  D.  Fellows,  Sidney  S.  Hurlbut  and  S.  A.  Sage. 
Moses  Vilas  was  chosen  President  of  the  Council.  Marshall  M.  Strong  was  appointed  City 
Attorney.     Moses  Vilas  was  selected  as  City  Survevor. 

1849 — Mayor,  Henry  Bryan ;  Clerk,  Isaac  Harmon;  Marshal,  Isaac  Hoyt,  Jr.;  Treas- 
urer, E.  S.  Blake ;  Engineer,  E.  N.  Aiken ;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  A.  C.  Barry  ;  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  M.  B.  Sutterfield,  George  S.  Wright ;  Aldermen,  Henry  F.  Cox,  William  A. 
Murphy,  James  B.  Wilson,  John  Ramsdell,  John  James,  Isaac  Burbeck,  Nelson  Miilett,  H.  L. 
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Allen,  Alfred  Gary,  Edwin  A.  Holey  ;  Assessors,  G.  H.  Carpenter,  Moses  Armes,  Moses  Vilas, 
M.  W.  King  and  Ira  Hurlbut.     W.  E.  Wording,  City  Attorney. 

1850 — Mayor,  Eli  R.  Cooley ;  Clerk,  Isaac  Harmon  ;  Marshal,  James  0.  Bartlett ;  Treas- 
urer, G.  C.  Flagg ;  Engineer,  M.  G.  Armour ;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  A.  C.  Barry ;  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  P.  R.  Morgan ;  Aldermen,  E.  Gould,  Seneca  Raymond,  David  S.  Tefft, 
Charles  Herrick,  M.  B.  Butterfield,  Thomas  Dickinson,  Peter  Hettrick,  J.  L.  Fobes,  E.  A- 
Roby,  Justus  Bailey ;  Assessors,  G.  II.  Carpenter,  Moses  Armes,  Nathan  Joy,  M.  W.  King,  D. 
W.  Emerson ;  W.  E.  Wording,  City  Attorney. 

1851 — Mayor,  W.  H.  Waterman ;  Clerk,  Isaac  Harmon  ;  Treasurer,  G.  C.  Flagg :  Mar- 
shal, James  0.  Bartlett ;  Engineer,  S.  S.  Dickinson ;  Assessor,  Moses  Armos ;  Superintendent; 
of  Schools,  A.  C.  Barry ;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  William  S.  Rice ;  Aldermen,  Vernon  Stiles,  Irat 
Dean,  William  K.  May,  Jared  Freeman,  George  Wustum,  Reuben  M.  Norton,  Roswell  A. 
Wyman,  Michael  Gorman,  Albert  H.  Stebbins,  John  S.  Bangs ;  Supervisors,  Seneca  Raymond, 
Elias  Smith,  Nelson  Millett ;  Horace  T.  Sanders,  City  Attorney. 

1852 — Mayor,  William  T.  Richmond;  Treasurer,  G.  C.  Flagg;  Clerk,  Isaac  Harmon; 
Marshal,  John  Kearney;  Justice,  William  J.  Moody;  Assessor,  Moses  Armes;  Superintendent; 
of  Schools,  A.  C.  Barry ;  Engineer,  R.  G.  Armour ;  Aldermen,  A.  P.  Dutton,  W.  W.  Vaughan, 
C.  W.  White,  E.  D.  Filer,  E.  P.  Thomas,  H.  S.  Durand,  N.  A.  Griswold,  Michael  Clark, 
James  E.  Lockwood,  Francis  Cashel ;  Supervisors,  Seneca  Raymond,  B.  B.  Cary,  D.  W.  Emer- 
son ;  Horace  T.  Sanders,  City  Attorney. 

1853 — Mayor,  David  McDonald ;  Treasurer,  Jared  Freeman  ;  Clerk,  A.  J.  Redburn  ;  Mar- 
shal, W.  L.  Utley ;  Justice,  W.  L.  Rice ;  Assessor,  William  Beswick  ;  Engineer,  Jacob  Wrattea  ; 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  M.  P.  Kinney ;  Railroad  Commissioner,  M.  M.  Strong ;  Aldermen, 
W.  W.  Vaughan,  John  G.  Conroe,  M.  B.  Mead,  E.  R.  Cooley,  L.  B.  S.  Miller,  Thomas  Falvey, 
Ira  C.  Paine,  W.  H.  Bennett,  Nicholas  Houch,  J.  B.  Hulme,  George  Bull,  Charles  L.  Bunce  ; 
School  Commissioners,  Seneca  Raymond,  J.  W.  Cary,  Jacob  Wratten,  Alexander  Bell,  Thomas 
Fuller,  S.  G.  Knight,  C.  S.  Chase,  John  P.  Jones  ;  Supervisors,  James  0.  Bartlett,  N.  D. 
Fratt,  Nelson  Millett. 

1854 — Mayor,  David  McDonald ;  Marshal,  Ebenezer  Weed ;  Treasurer,  G.  C.  Flagg ; 
Clerk,  Isaac  Harmon ;  Justice,  Ira  C.  Paine ;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Martin  P.  Kinney ; 
Assessor,  William  Beswick ;  Engineer,  Jacob  Wratten ;  Railroad  Commissioner,  Marshal  M. 
Strong ;  Aldermen,  A.  P.  Dutton,  J.  W.  Foster,  M.  B.  Mead,  E.  R.  Cooley,  Zenas  Mann,  Gil- 
bert Tait,  Ira  C.  Paine,  W.  H.  Bennett,  J.  B.  Hulme,  Francis  Cashel ;  School  Commissioners, 
S.  W.  Wilson,  W.  Wadsworth,  C.  S.  Chase,  Ira  N.  Miller,  Michael  Field ;  Supervisors,  W.  W. 
Vaughan,  N.  D.  Fratt,  Nelson  Millett ;  Henry  T.  Fuller,  City  Attorney. 

1855 — Mayor,  George  Wustum  ;  Justice,  David  McDonald ;  Treasurer,  John  Roberts  ; 
Clerk,  Richard  W.  Rowe ;  Marshal,  John  Faucher  ;  Railroad  Commissioner,  Marshal  M.  Strong ; 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  M.  P.  Kinney ;  Assessor,  R.  W.  Howland ;  Special  Assessors,  Nel- 
son A.  Griswold,  Norman  Clark,  M.  B.  Mead ;  Engineer,  M.  G.  Armour ;  Aldermen,  James 
Nield,  Ernest  Hueffner,  Salmon  F.  Heath,  W.  T.  Van  Pelt,  Hugh  D.  Williams,  Chauncev 
Lathrop,  Nelson  A.  Griswold,  John  Sullivan,  Charles  Clement,  Edward  Foster;  School  Com- 
missioners, Seneca  Raymond,  S.  C.  Yout,  George  S.  Wright,  John  Osborn,  J.  B.  Rowley  • 
Supervisors,  Julius  Wooster,  N.  D.  Fratt,  Patrick  Hanley ;  Q.  Millet,  City  Attorney. 

1856 — Mayor,  Jerome  I.  Case ;  Clerk,  T.  H.  Kidder ;  Treasurer,  John  Roberts ;  Assessor^ 
Simeon  C.  Yout ;  Special  Assessors,  George  H.  Carpenter,  Charles  Smith ;  Marshal,  Robert 
Case;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  M.  P.  Kinney;  Justice,  J.  H.  Hinds;  Railroad  Commit' 
sioner,  M.  M.  Strong;  Aldermen,  A.  P.  Dutton,  L.  C.  Osborn,  W.  T.  Van  Pelt,  S.  F.  Heathy 
Owen  Roberts,  J.  B.  Talcott,  N.  A.  Griswold,  Peter  Hettrick,  S.  A.  Sage,  Nicholas  Hanch: 
Supervisors,  Seneca  Raymond,  W.  H  Jenks,  H.  T.  Taylor;  School  Commissioners,  Edwin 
Gould,  W.  Wadsworth,  Ira  N.  Miller,  John  Van  Vliet,  C.  S.  Chase. 

1857t— Mayor,  John  W.  Cary;    Clerk,   Samuel  G.  Knight;    Treasurer,  George  Benson; 
Marshal,  A.  B.  Finch ;  Railroad  Commissioner,  R.  M.  Norton ;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  0. 
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0.  Stearns;  Justice,  M.  W.  Carroll;  Assessor,  S.  C.  Yout;  Special  Assessors,  S.  H.  Sage, 
George  H.  Carpenter;  Aldermen,  James  Tomlinson,  S.  C.  Tuckerman,  W.  W.  Vaughan,  Jacob 
Wratten  (to  fill  vacancy),  A.  Hanson,  F.  Casliel ;  School  Commissioners,  John  Elkins,  T.  J. 
Emerson,  James  0.  Bartlett,  Tyler  Curtis,  M.  Field  ;  Supervisors,  Josiah  Stiles,  Charles  Bunce, 
Thomas  Dickinson,  John  Cawley,  John  Pearson. 

1858 — Mayor,  Jerome  I.  Case ;  Clerk,  L.  B.  S.  Miller ;  Treasurer,  Michael  Field  ;  Marshal, 
Amos  Kerkhouse;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  M.  P.  Kinney;  Justice,  James  II.  Hinds;  Rail- 
road Commissioner,  Reuben  M.  Norton ;  Assessor,  S.  C.  Y'out ;  Special  Assessors,  A.  E. 
Schmidt,  S.  H.  Sage,  Norman  Clark ;  Aldermen,  John  Vaughan,  James  Langlois,  Jacob  Wrat- 
ten, T.  J.  Evans  (to  fill  vacancy),  Ira  N.  Miller,  S.  A.  Sage;  Supervisors,  Charles  F.  Bliss, 
George  Bull,  Thomas  Dickinson,  Lawrence  Lvons,  J.  G.  Parker;  School  Commissioners,  W. 
P.  Spafard,  C.  W.  White.  Alexander  Bell,  Michael  Keidel,  II.  G.  Winslow. 

1859 — Mayor,  W.  W..  Vaughan;  Clerk,  C.  H.  Upham  ;  Comptroller,  W.  K.  May;  Treas- 
urer, M.  Field ;  Attorney,  A.  W.  Farr ;  Marshal,  F.  Schmidt ;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  M. 
Adams ;  Justice,  M.  W.  Carroll ;  Railroad  Commissioner,  E.  Cram  ;  Assessors,  A.  Fisher,  W. 
H.  Jenks,  J.  G.  Parker;  Aldermen,  C.  F.  Bliss.  A.  Raymond,  J.  G.  Conroe,  W.  Beswick, 
Henry  Mitchell,  T.  J.  Evans,  Jacob  Deitntch,  Patrick  Bean,  John  Pearson,  A.  G.  Knight; 
Supervisors,  C.  F.  Bliss,  James  Y'^ates,  Thomas  Dickinson,  F.  Wustum,  George  Herrick ; 
School  Commissioners,  M.  B.  Erskine,  T.  J.  Emerson,  N.  Joy,  Z.  C.  Wentworth,  D.  W. 
Emerson. 

I860 — Mayor,  Jerome  I.  Case ;  Clerk,  C.  11.  Cpham ;  Comptroller,  Norman  Clark ; 
Treasurer,  S.  C.  Y'out;  Attorney,  Charles  E.  Dyer;  Marshal,  W,  II.  Jenks;  Railroad  Com- 
missioner, L.  S.  Blake ;  School  Commissioner,  Moses  Adams ;  Justice,  David  McDonald ; 
Assessor,  E.  P.  Thomas;  Aldermen,  John  Vaughan,  L.  C.  Klein,  John  Wilson,  W.  T.  Van 
Pelt,  Aaron  French,  M.  Schmitz,  Samuel  Ritchie,  Casper  Kissner,  Benjamin  B.  Grundy,  D. 
^V,  Emerson ;  Supervisors,  M.  B.  Erskine,  Alanson  Filer,  John  R.  Davis,  Frederick  Wustum, 
George  Herrick  ;  School  Commissioners,  S.  W.  Wilson,  C.  W.  White,  T.  H.  Kidder,  William 
Cole,  H.  G.  Winslow. 

1861 — Mayor,  George  C.  Northrop ;  Clerk  and  Comptroller,  Calvin  II.  Upham  ;  Treas- 
urer, S.  C.  Yout;  Marshal,  Jacob  Wratten  ;  Justice,  S.  W.  Spafard;  Assessors,  E.  P.  Thomas, 
'Mlliam  Bowman,  John  H.  Palmeter ;  Aldermen,  John  Vaughan,  Seneca  Raymond,  John  Wil- 
^n^  W.  T.  Van  Pelt,  Joseph  Miller,  Nathan  Joy,  W.  Schweiter,  S.  Lane,  Jr.,  Edwanl  Foster, 
j*oiiier  Glass;  Supervisors,  C.  F.  Bliss,  John  Thompson,  T.  Dickinson,  J.  Cawley,  S.  II.  Sage; 
^chool  Commissioners,  J.  0.  Bartlett,  S.  B.  Peck,  Isaac  Taylor.  C.  W.  White,  L.  Bradley,  H. 
H.    Phitteplace,  Joseph  Bohn,  John  G.  Lyon,  D.  W.  Emerson,  Michael  Field. 

18C2 — Mayor,  Alvin  Raymond ;  Clerk  and  Comptroller,  H.  G.  Cooke ;  Treasurer,  M. 
Schmitz;  Justice,  David  McDonald;  Marshal,  W.  H.  Jenks;  Assessor,  Norman  Clark;  Alder- 
^^*^,  Seneca  Raymond,  L.  C.  Osborn,  G.  Teubert,  John  E.  Sullivan,  Homer  Glass;  City 
^ttorney.  Charles  E.  Dyer :  School  Commissioners,  James  Tomlinson,  Isaac  Taylor,  Aaron 
^^eiich,  H.  Brown,  H.  K.  Flint. 

1863 — Mayor,  George  C.  Northrop ;  Clerk  and  Comptroller,  James  A.  Beaugrand  ;  Treas- 
Hr^i*,  Simeon  C.  Y^out ;  Justice,  George  S.  Wright;  Assessor,  William  W.  Vaughan;  Marshal, 
.^^omas  Fuller;  Aldermen,  Edward  McEnery,  W.  T.  Van  Pelt,  J.  Patrick,  Henry  Mitchell 
^^e  year),  I.  C.  Paine,  S.  H.  Kelley ;  School  Commissioners,  A.  P.  Dickey,  D.  C.  Washburn, 
^'  Bf.  Carpenter,  Thomas  Bright,  D.  W.  Emerson ;  C.  E.  Dyer,  City  Attorney. 

1864 — Mayor,  Thomas  Falvey ;  Clerk  and  Comptroller,  J.  A,  Beaugrand ;  Treasurer,  S. 

^-  Yout ;    Justice,  David  McDonald ;    Marshal,  Thomas  Fuller ;    Assessor,  Stephen  H.  Sage ; 

-^Idermen,  H.  Ravmond  (one  year).  A,  L,  Phillips,  J.  W.  Hart,  Fred   Baumann,  Paul  Bohn, 

^-  K.  Flint ;    School  Commissioners,   Seneca  Raymond,   Isaac  Taylor,  E.  P.  Thomas,   Tyler 

^Wis,  John  Merton ;  C.  E.  Dyer,  City  Attorney. 

1865— Mayor,  J.  W.  Hart ;    Clerk  and  Comptroller,  J.  A.  Beaugrand ;    Treasurer,  S.  C. 
lout;  Justice,  E.  P.  Thomas;  Marshal,  Milo  Terbush  ;  Assessor,  G.  H.  Carpenter;  Aldermen, 
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E.  Foster,  W.  T.  Van  Pelt,  John  C.  Smith,  William  Baumann,  S.  Kelley  (one  year),  T. 
G.  Fish ;  School  Commissioners,  C.  F.  Bliss,  H.  T.  Taylor,  G.  H,  Carpenter,  Theodore  Lane, 
R.  H.  Baker,  D.  W.  Emerson;  E.  0.  Hand,  City  Attorney.     , 

1866 — Mayor,  George  A.  Thomson  ;  Clerk  and  Comptroller,  J.  A.  Beaugrand ;  Treasurer, 
S.  C.  Yout;  Justice,  David  McDonald;  Marshal,  W.  W.  Barker;  Assessor,  A.  L.  Phillips; 
Aldermen,  A.  P.  Dutton,  William  Beswick,  John  Vaughan,  Ira  C.  Paine,  Homer  Glass : 
School  Commissioners,  John  Elkins,  D.  C.  Washburn,  J.  C.  Lukes,  Tyler  Curtis,  Clark  Net- 
tleton ;  E.  0.  Hand,  City  Attorney. 

1867 — Mayor,  George  H.  Thomson  ;  Clerk  and  Comptroller,  J.  A.  Beaugrand ;  Treasurer, 
S.  C.  Yout;  Justice,  P.  R.  Morgan;  Marshal,  W.  W.  Barker;  Assessor  (long  term),  P.  G. 
Cheves  ;  Assessor  (short  term),  Samuel  Ritchie ;  Aldermen,  L.  H.  Coleman,  Norman  Clark, 
John  Reilly,  John  H.  Anderson,  Titus  G.  Fish ;  School  Commissioners,  E,  G.  Huggins,  H.  T. 
Taylor,  W.  W.  Vaughan.  W.  H.  Jenks,  D.  W.  Emerson ;  E.  0.  Hand,  City  Attorney. 

1868 — Mayor,  George  A.  Thomson  ;  Clerk  and  Comptroller,  J.  A.  Beaugrand;  Treasurer, 
S.  C.  Yout;  Justice,  P.  G.  Cheves;  Marshal,  W.  W.  Barker;  Assessor  (long  term),  A.  G. 
Knight ;  Assessor  (short  term),  Charles  Smith ;  Aldermen,  Samuel  Ritchie,  Martin  Cooley  : 
— (long  term),  Stephen  Bull ; — (short  term),  John  Vaughan,  A.  Hansen,  R.  H.  Baker;  School 
Commissioners,  W.  H.  Baker,  D.  C.  Washburn,  J.  C.  Lukes,  Tyler  Curtis,  Daniel  Bull ;  E. 
0.  Hand,  City  Attorney. 

1869 — Mayor,  M.  B.  Erskine;  Clerk  and  Comptroller,  J.  A.  Beaugrand;  Treasurer,  S.  H. 
Sage;  Marshal,  W.  W.  Barker;  Assessor,  Charles  Smith;  Justice,  P.  R.  Morgan;  Aldermen, 

E.  G.  Huggins,  L.  S.  Blake ;  (long  term),  Simeon  Whiteley ;  (short  term),  Rees  Davies. 
Michael  Murphy,  Joseph  Bohn,  Titus  G.  Fish,  S.  F.  Parker ;  School  Commissioners,  Enoch 
Barnes;  (long  term),  F.  Hubachek  ;  (short  term),  H.  T.  Taylor,  W.  W.  Vaughan,  James^E 
De  Baufer,  J.  K.  Sherman,  Darius  J.  Morey ;  E.  C.  Dyer,  City  Attorney. 

1870 — Mayor,  M.  B.  Erskine;  Clerk  and  Comptroller,  J.  A.  Beaugrand;  Treasurer,  S.  H. 
Sage;  Marshal,  W.  W.  Barker;  Assessor,  H.  T.  Taylor;  Justice,  W.  H.  Hamilton  ;  Aldermen, 
Samuel  Ritchie,  J.  M.  Tillapaugh,  William  T.  Lewis,  Joseph  Bohn,  L.  F.  Parker,  George 
Campbell,  J.  C.  Brooker;  School  Commissioners,  S.  B.  Peck,  C.  F.  Bliss,  C.  S.  Duncombe; 
James  T.  Elliott,  A.  Fixen,  Nelson  S.  Olsen,  B.  D.  Bilfings,  D.  J.  Morey,  J.  R.  Browne,  D. 
Howard;  Supervisors,  R.  B.  Jones,  W.  T.  Van  Pelt,  P.  G.  Cheves,  John  Cawley,  John 
Pearson,  John  Longfellow ;  E.  C.  Dyer,  City  Attorney. 

1871 — Mayor,  M.  B.  Erskine;  Clerk  and  Comptroller,  J.  A.  Beaugrand;  Treasurer, 
Stephen  H.  Sage  ;  Marshal,  Lewis  Dickinson  ;  Assessor,  James  Tinker ;  Justice,  Lorenzo  Janes : 
Aldermen,  R.  H.  Baker,  L.  S.  Blake,  Henry  Wright,  M.  Murphy,  Titus  G.  Fish,  Adolf 
Weber ;  School  Commissioners,  David  Lawton,  James  Bolton,  J.  H.  Kelley,  W.  W.  Vaughan, 
G.  W.  Avard,  J.  K.  Sherman,  James  Fielding ;  Supervisors,  B.  R.  Jones,  John  Thompson,  P. 
G.  Cheves,   Peter  DufTey,  John  Pearson,  Thoipas   Dickinson  ;  W.   C.   Allen,  City  Attornev. 

1872 — Mayor,  Reuben  Doud ;  Clerk  and  Comptroller,  J.  A.  Beaugrand  ;  Treasurer,  S.  H. 
Sage;  Marshal.  Lewis  Dickinson;  Justice,  W.  H.  Hamilton;  Assessor,  J.  H.  Stahr;  Aldermen. 

F.  )V.  Klein,  Samuel  Ritchie,  Wm.  Beswick,  John  Vaughan,  P.  Kolihiian,  Joseph  Bohn, 
Charles  F.  Bliss,  George  Campbell ;  School  Commissioners,  M.  M.  Secor,  J.  G.  McMynn,  A. 
Fixen,  Cornelius  Maguire,  George  H.  Smith,  P.  LeRay;  Supervisors,  J.  A.  Carswell,  H.  Ilav- 
mond,  R.  Hughes,  P.  DufTey,  S.  Freeman,  T.  M.  Leahy ;  Ira  C.  Paine,  City  Attorney. 

1873 — Mayor,  Reuben  Doud  ;  Clerk  and  Comptroller,  J.  A.  BeaugvanJ  ;  Marshal,  Lewis 
Dickinson;  Assessors,  C.  Heck,  Adolf  WoUeson  ;  Justice,  Alvin  Raymond;  Aldermen,  E.  G. 
Ilueffner,  R.  Boyd,  G.  W.  Mason,  Michael  Murphy,  Titus  G.  Fish,  Adolf  Weber;  School 
Inspectors,  S.  Hood,  B.  B.  Blake,  W.  W.  Vaughan,  W.  H.  Jenks,  J.  K.  Sherman, 
James  P.  Corse ;  Supervisors,  M.  Clancy,  H.  T.  Taylor,  R.  P.  Howell,  W.  Baumann,  A.  Filer. 
Thomas  Leahy  ;  S.  B.  Van  Buskirk,  City  Attorney. 

1874 — Mayor,  R.  H.  Baker;  Clerk  and  Comptroller,  Martin  Clancy,  Jr.;  Treasurer, 
Stephen  H.  Sage ;  Justice,  A.  W.  Crites ;  Marshal,  Lewis  Dickinson ;  Assessor,  S.  C.  Yout ; 
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Aldermen,  F.  W.  Klein,  L.  S.  Blake,  W.  R.  Tate,  Tyler  Curtis,  Henry  Nield,  F.  Graham ; 
School  Commissioners,  A.  P.  Dutton,  E.  B.  Winship,  J.  M.  James,  Michael  Colbert,  A.  Platz, 
Peter  Le  Ray ;  Supervisors,  J.  A.  Carswell,  H.  T.  Taylor,  F.  W.  Bruce,  John  Lyons,  Simeon 
Goetz,  Thomas  Dickinson  ;  S.  B.  Van  Buskirk,  City  Attorney. 

1875 — Mayor,  Reuben  Doud ;  Clerk  and  Comptroller,  M.  Clancy,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  M.  W. 
Gary ;  Marshal,  R.  Powers ;  Assessor,  N.  Weins ;  Justice,  Alvin  Raymond ;  Aldermen,  E.  J. 
Hueifner,  C.  A.  Weed,  John  Taylor,  Michael  Colbert,  David  Gillen  (one  year),  Homer  Glass, 
Owen  Roberts,  Jr.;  School  Commissioners,  M.  Clancy,  Henry  Sandford,  R.  J.  Owens,  W.  H. 
Jenks,  J.  K.  Sherman,  G.  W.  Sproat ;  Supervisors,  L.  C.  Klein,  H.  T.  Taylor,  W.  W.  Vaughan, 
M.  Savage,  H.  W.  Wright,  J.  R.  Browne ;  S.  Ritchie,  City  Attorney. 

1876 — Mayor,  John  G.  Meacham;  Clerk  and  Comptroller,  M.  Clancy,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  M. 
W.  Cary ;  Marshal,  R.  Powers ;  Justice,  T.  V.  Maguire ;  Assessor,  C.  Heck ;  Aldermen,  H. 
Smieding,  Henry  Mitchell,  William  Scott,  Charles  Jonas,  W.  P.  Packard,  F.  Graham ;  School 
Commissioners,  J.  H.  Pettit,  D.  Lawton,  J.  M.  James,  Paul  Bohn,  L.  F.  Parker,  P.  Le  Ray ; 
Supervisors,  L.  C.  Klein,  H.  T.  Taylor,  W.  W.  Vaughan,  M.  Fahey,  H.  W.  Wright,  T. 
Dickens ;  S.  Ritchie,  City  Attorney. 

1877 — Mayor,  John  G.  Meacham;  Clerk  and  Comptroller,  Martin  Clancy,  Jr.;  Treasurer, 
31.  W.  Cary ;  Marshal,  Richard  Powers ;  Justice,  John  W.  Johnson ;  Assessor,  S.  C.  Yout ; 
Aldermen,  Robert  V.  Jones,  Henry  Sandford,  R.  R.  Davis,  Michael  Colbert,  Simon  Gates, 
Barnes  R.  Browne ;  School  Commissioners,  M.  Clancy,  David  G.  Janes,  R.  J.  Owens,  William 
IH.  Jenks,  Thomas  S.  Winship,  George  W.  Sproat;  Supervisors,  A.  Lewis,  L.  S.  Blake,  R.  B. 
•^ones,  Joseph  Bohn,  Roswell  Packard,  Adolf  Weber ;  S.  Ritchie,  City  Attorney. 

1878 — Mayor,  John  G.  Meacham ;  Clerk  and  Comptroller,  A.  C.  Arveson ;  Treasurer, 
Barnes  R.  Browne ;  Marshal,  F.  B.  Higgie ;  Justice,  Thomas  V.  Maguire ;  Assessor,  John 
Siegler ;  Aldermen,  F.  X.  Haas,  R.  M.  Boyd,  A.  L.  Phillips,  William  Scott,  Charles  Jonas, 
^V.  P.  Packard,  J.  C.  Lukes,  A.  Weber ;  School  Commissioners,  E.  G.  Huggins,  B.  B.  Northrop, 
J.  A.  Field,  Paul  Bohn,  Charles  Peck,  James  P.  Corse;  Supervisors,  Hugh  Gorton,  John  C. 
O.sgood,  R.  P.  Howell,  John  Nunning,  Roswell  Packard,  George  Gorton  ;  Samuel  Ritchie, 
City  Attorney. 

1879 — Mayer,  E.  J.  Hueffner ;  Clerk  and  Comptroller,  L.  H.  Coleman ;  Treasurer,  James 
R.  Browne;  Justice,  J.  W.  Johnson;  Mirshal,  George  Tomlinson  ;  Assessor,  J.  A.  Beaugrand; 
Aldermen,  G.  A.  Rickeman,  A.  L.  Phillips,  R.  B.  Jones,  Michael  Colbert,  Simon  Gates, 
Adolf  Weber;  Supervisors,  Hugh  Gorton,  J.  M.  Osgood,  R.  P.  Howell,  Hubert  Sebastian, 
Roswell  Packard,  Charles  Herrick,  John  B.  Winslow. 

THE     RAILROADS. 

This  subject  is  fully  written  up  in  the  genera}  history,  and  need  not  be  particularized  in  this 
section  of  the  work. 

CUURCH    HISTORY.      ' 

The  Episcopalian  Society  of  Racine^  dates  back  to  1839 ;  from  the  Church  Register  we 
find  that  the  first  services  were  held  in  that  year,  and  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hull,  of  Mil- 
waukee. In  1840,  services  were  held  every  two  weeks,  Rev.  Mr.  Allison,  of  Waukegan,  officiat- 
ing. In  1841,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Adams,  Breck  and  Hobart,  conducted  the  services,  and,  in  1842, 
a  regular  parish  (St.  Luke's)  was  organized,  the  Rev.  William  Walch  taking  charge  of  the 
parish  until  April  1,  1843,  Rev.  F.  W.  Hatch,  of  Kenosha,  officiating  part  of  the  time.  In 
1844  and  in  1845,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Williams  conducted  the  services,  and  early  in  the  latter  year, 
the  first  church  edifice  was  erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  market  square,  which  was  used  by 
the  society  until  the  memorable  fire  of  1866,  when  that  with  the  Titus  Hall,  the  Racine  House,  and 
many  other  buildings  were  destroyed.  After  the  erection  of  the  building,  the  rectorship  was  filled 
by  the  gentlemen  in  the  order  hereafter  named,  commencing  with  1846.  First,  Rev.  S.  Marks 
to  June,  1841^;  Second,  Rev.  A.  D.  Cole,  from  December,  1849,  to  September,  1850;  Third, 
Rev.  James  De  Pere,  from  January  12,  1851,  to  April,  1851 ;  he  diei  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
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October,   1868.     The  Rev.  Jaraes  Bowman  officiated,  on  invitation,  until  November,    1851- 
The  fourth  Rector  was  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Nichols,  who  was  appointed  in  November,   1851,  and 
served  until  1856;  he  died  at  Washington,   D.  C,  in  December,  1862.      The  fifth  was  Rev. 
Roswell  Park,  who  accepted  the  call  in  1856,  and  filled  the  rectorship  until  July,  1863.     Rev. 
Dr.  Park,  besides  taking  charge  of  the  parish,  was  the  founder  of  Racine  College ;     he  died  at 
Lake  View,  Illinois,  July  16,  1869,  and  was  buried  in  the  College  grounds.     The  sixth  Rectoi" 
was  Rev.  A.  D.  Benedict,  who  accepted  a  call  in  April,  1864,  and  resigned  on  September  1^ 
1866,  when  Rev.  Edward  C.  Porter  was  called  to  tlie  parish.     Mr.   Porter  was  very  popular" 
with  his  congregation,  working  earnestly  for  the  completion  of  the  new  building.     His  health 
failing,  he  resigned  on  the  1st  of  February,  1875,     His  resignation  was  reluctantly  accepted. 
Although  broken  down  in  health,  lie  regarded  Racine  as  his  home,  and  the  parish  of  St.  Luke's^ 
for  which  he  had  labored  so  faithfully,  was  the  recipient  of  many  favors.     He  died  in  this  city^ 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1876.     The  funeral  services  were  conducted  in  St.  Luke's  Church,  and. 
his  remains  were  taken  to  Rose  Ilill,  near  Chicago,  for  interment,  and  on  the  following  Sunday^ 
an  eloquent  memorial  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  De  Koven,  from  St.  Matthew,  v,  4  = 
"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted.**      After  the  resignation   of  Mr^ 
Porter,  Rev.  Arthur  Piper  was  called  to  the  rectorship,  and  is  the  present  incumbent.       Afte 
the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  first  building  in  1866,  the  society  purchased  the  lots  on  the  come 
of  Main  and  Seventh  streets,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year,  the  corner-stone  was  laid;  the  plan 
were  prepared  by  E.  T.  Mix,  architect  of  Milwaukee.  L.  Bradley  of  this  city  being  the  builder-  — 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  the  venerable  Bishop  Kemper,  assisted  by  the  following  clergy    m 
Rev.   Drs.  Kelley  and  Keene,  of  Milwaukee,   Dr.  Cole,  of  Nashotah,  Rev.  Mr.  Smithett,  o 
Kenosha,  Rev.  Drs.  De  Koven,  Passmore,  aud  Rev.  Messrs.  Wheeler,  Dean,   Shaw,  Seibt  an 
Machin,  of  Racine  College.     Rev.  Dr.  Passmore  delivered  the  address.      A  statement  of  th 
financial  condition  of  the  society,  July  20,.  1868,  showed  that  the  total  amount  paid  out  up  t- 
that  time  was  $26,209.66,   leaving  an  indebtedness  of  $2,632.57,  which  has  since  been   paid.^. 
leaving  the  society  entirely  free  from   debt.     The  present  organization  is  as  follows :      Re'^^— 
Arthur  Piper,  Rector ;  Dr.  J.  G.  Meachem,  Senior  Warden ;  H.  G.  Winslow,  Junior  Wardeim    ^ 
Vestrymen — Dr.  S.  C.  Duncombe,  H.  B.  Monroe,  W.  H.  Lathrop,  T.  D.  Wales,  John  Tapley  ^ 
George  Crosby,  David  Lawton,  D.  A.  Olin.     There  is  a  volunteer  choir  of  from  twelve  to  twent;y 
members.     The  seating  capacity  of  the  church  is  600.     Three  hundred  families  are  connect^<i 
with  it,  giving  the  Rector  spiritual  charge  of,  at  least,  one  thousand  persons,  two  hundred  of 
whom  are  communicants.     One  hundred  and  ten  children  attend  the  Sabbath  school,  which    is 
under  the  direction  of  H.  G.  W^inslow,  as  Superintendent.     Besides  St.  Luke's,  there  is  one 
other  regular  parish,  the  Immanuel  Church,  and  four  Missions,  not  including  St.  John's  Chapel 
at  the  College;    they  are:    The  Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents,   St.  Stephen's  Church,    The 
Taylor  Orphan  Asylum  Mission,  and  St.  Paul's  Mission.     The  pulpits  of  all  these  have  thus  far 
been  filled  by  Professors  from  the  College,  who  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  those  committed  to  their  charge.      Thus,  in  the  comparatively  short  period  of  forty  years 
from  the  time  of  the  first  services  held  in  what  is  now  Racine,  St.  Luke's  parish  has  become  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  in  the  city,  the  members  of  the  society  have  also  aided  very 
materially  in  building  up  the  other  churches  spoken  of,  and,  last  but  not  least,  have  contributed 
largely  toward  the  College,  which  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the 
Northwest. 

aS'^  PauVs  Mission. — The  first  service  was  held  by  Rev.  Arthur  Piper,  on  the  twelto 
Sunday  after  Trinity,  August  19,  1877,  in  the  depot  building,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Mrs.  Frey,  wife  of  the  depot-master.  No  public  worship  of  any  kind  had  ever  been  conducted 
previously  at  Western  Union  Junction.  Sixty  persons  attended  the  service,  and  thirty  children 
the  Sunday  school.  During  the  winter  of  1878,  services  were  held  regularly  at  the  depot, 
except  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month,  by  Rev.  Arthur  Piper,  the  Rev.  Gold  assisting  for  a 
few  Sundays.  Early  in  the  winter,  the  foundation  of  a  church-building  was  begun,  but  the 
work  was  stopped  on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.     Work  was  resumed  again  in 
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The  Church  of  Holy  Imiocent^. — In  the  fall  of  1867,  Mrs.  Dean  and  Mrs.  Falk,  wives  of 
professors  in  Racine  College,  began  a  small  Sunday  school  in  Mrs.  Falk*s  house,  for  the  children 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  Other  ladies  connected  with  the  college,  principally  Mrs. 
Wheeler  and  Mrs.  Franklin,  joined  them.  The  number  of  scholars  becoming  too  large,  the 
ladies  resolved  to  build  a  Suflday  school  building,  but  soon  changed  their  plans  and  concluded 
to  erect  a  larger  building,  also  for  divine  service.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Falk  were 
appointed  the  agents  of  the  ladies,  and  collected  money  from  friends  of  the  College,  whilst  the 
the  other  ladies  were  working  for  the  same  purpose.  The  building  was  finished  and  fully 
paid  lor  in  September,  1869,  and  since  that  time  regular  services  have  been  held.  Two 
years  later,  the  mission,  being  prosperous,  was  fully  organized,  and  received  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  Diocesan  Council.  The  services  were  first  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Falk,  then  by  the  latter  alone,  supported  in  later  times  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Hall  and  Gold.  The  building  is  a  wooden  structure,  in  gothic  style,  seating  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons.  There  are  at  present  about  forty-two  communicants  in  the  congregation. 
The  Sunday  school  has  an  average  attendance  of  fifty  scholars.  The  cost  of  the  building,  its 
furniture,  bell  and  organ,  was  $2,500,  including  the  lot.  The  present  organization  is  as  fol- 
lows: Rev.  F.  W.  A.  Falk,  D.  D.,  i?h.  D.,  Missionary  in  Charge;  Rev.  W.  Gold,  Assistant; 
Joseph  Moon,  Warden ;  J.  R.  Brown,  Treasurer ;  Cary  Judd,  Clerk.  The  property  of  Holy 
Innocents  Church  is  deeded  to  the  trustees  of  funds  and  property  of  the  Diocese  of  Wisconsin. 
It  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Fpurteenth  street  and  Washington  avenue,  in  the  southwestern 
suburbs  of  the  city. 

St.  Stephen  8  Church. — In  the  year  1873,  some  students  of  the  college  opened  a  Sunday 
school  in  the  northwestern  suburbs  of  the  city.  In  the  following  year,  St.  Stephen's  Chapel 
was  built,  just  beyond  the  city  limits,  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Rapids,  principally  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Rev.  E.  B.  Spaulding,  and  large  contributions  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  of  Racine 
College.  It  is  a  wooden  structure,  properly  furnished,  and  cost  $2,500.  Divine  services  have 
been  held  there  ever  since,  first  by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Spaulding,  then  by  the  Rev.  H.  Wheeler,  and 
at  present  by  the  Rev.  Gold.  All  the  clergymen  working  at  Holy  Innocents  and  St.  Stephen's 
were  professors  of  Racine  College.  The  number  of  communicants  is  twelve,  the  number  of 
Sunday  school  scholars,  forty.  The  Sunday  school  is  still  carried  on  by  College  students,  under 
supervision  of  the  missionary  in  charge. 

The  Methodist   Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in  1837,  Rev.  Otis  F.  Curtis  being  the 
first  pastor.     Many  of  the  original  members  are  still  living,  and  arc  among  the  best-known  an 
most  highly-respected   citizens  of  Racine.     Stephen  Campbell,  Alanson  Filer,  A.  G.  Knights, 
Paul  Kingston,  William  See,  Daniel  Slawson,  Orsaraus  Joy,  Henry  Whitehead,  William  Bull  and 
Harrison  Fay,  are  among  the  principal  members  of  the  original  organization.     For  a  few  years?, 
services  were  held   in   rented   halls,  schoolhouses  and  the  Court  House.     But,  as  the  sociefr 
increased  in  numbers  and  strength,  the  need  of  a  church  was  greatly  felt,  and,  in  1845,  a  good. 
substantial  church  was  built  on  what  is  now  College  Avenue,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets, 
Rev.  Julius  Field  being  Pastor.     The  size  of  the  church  was   36x52,  and   could  accomino- 
date  about  three  hundred  people.     The  cost  of  the  meeting-house  was  about  35,000.     In  l^ot. 
under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Miller,  large  accessions  were  made  to  the  membership,  and 
crowded  houses  attended  services.     This  rendered  an  enlargement  of  the  church  necessarv,  and 
twenty  feet  were  added.     From  this  time,  the  Church  began  to   rank  among  the  first  in  the 
Conference,  and  has  been  served  by  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  Conference,  such  as  Dr.  "• 
G.  Miller,  W.  H.  Sampson,  C.  D.  Pillshury,  W.  P.  Stowe,  P.  S.  Bennett,  0.  J.  Cowles,  Dr.  J. 
W.  Carhart,  G.  C.  Haddock  and  A,  P.  Mead.       In  1871,  during  the  pastorate  of  0.  J.  Cowles,tlie 
present  edifice  was  built,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  and   most  commodious  buildings  in  the  city. 
It  has  a  seating  capacitv  of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred.     The  building  and  lot  cost  some 
843,000.     It  has  i\ho\  $:1000  organ.     It  was  dedicated  July  10,   1871.     Dr.  I.  B.  Ives 
preached  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Reid,  Missionary  Secretary,  preached  in  the  evening. 
The  present  membership,  including  probationists,  is  248.     Large  congregations  attend  service, 
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and  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  most  influential  in  the  city.  The  present  pastor, 
Rev.  F.  S.  Steiti,  was  appointed  by  the  Church  October  4,  1877.  The  Sunday  school  con- 
nected with  the  Church  numbers  236  in  regular  attendance.  George  Skewes,  the  Superin- 
tendent, is  assisted  by  twenty-seven  teachers.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pastors  of  the  M. 
E.  Church,  in  the  order  of  their  appointment:  Otis  F.  Curtis,  Salmon  Stebldns,  L.  F.  Moul- 
tlirop,  James  Mitchell,  Milton  Bourne,  G.  L.  S.  Stuff,  Julius  Field,  Abram  Hanson,  Mr. 
Oliver,  Mr.  McNeil,  Mr.  Putnam,  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Foster,  W.  G.  Miller,  D.  D.,  C.  D.  Pills- 
burv,  Wm.  H.  Sampson,  P.  S.  Bennett,  Mr.  Manwell,  J.  C.  Robbins,  W.  P.  Stowe,  0.  J.  Cowles, 
J.  W.  Carhart,  D.  D.,  G.  C.  Haddock,  A,  P.  Mead,  F.  S.  Stein. 

The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church  was  organized  in  1843.  Richard  Davis  was 
the  first  resident  minister.  Previous  to  this  time,  a  class  existed  holding  meetings  in  various 
log  houses.  The  organizing  members  were  Reese  Evans,  John  Roberts,  Humphrey  Evans, 
IVilliam  Hughes,  etc.  The  first  house  of  worship,  a  frame  building,  was  erected  during  the 
ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  in  1844 ;  it  was  enlarged  in  1850.  The  present  brick  edifice  was 
erected  in  1856,  and  on  July  4,  of  that  year,  a  flag  floated  over  it,  bearing  the  words,  "  Free 
Speech,  Free  Soil,  Free  Press  and  Fremont.'*  It  was  dedicated  in  1857,  by  Rev.  Thomas 
IFoulkes,  its  minister  at  that  time.  An  addition  was  made  in  1876,  for  Sunday  school  purposes, 
so  arranged  that  the  paneled  arch  back  of  the  pulpit  can  be  taken  out  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of 
"the  room,  in  case  of  an  increased  audience.  The  church  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State,  in  1855,  with  the  following  corporate  members ;  Rev.  Edward  T.  Evans,  Thomas  E. 
^Tehu,  Humphrey  Evans,  John  H.  Evans,  William  W.  Vaughan  and  Rowland  Edwards.  Will- 
iam W.  Vaughan  was  Secretary  for  five  years,  and  subsequently  Treasurer  for  some  twenty- 
seven  years.  The  present  membership  numbers  265.  Joseph  Roberts  is  the  present  Pastor. 
Oonnected  with  the  church  is  a  flourishing  infant  Sunday  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
T.0O,  including  teachers ;  also  Bible  classes  for  adults,  with  an  attendance  of  150  persons.  The 
church  property  is  valued  at  ^8,000. 

The  Scandinavian  Methodist  Church. — No  records  of  the  earliest  history  of  this  congrega- 
tion are  in  existence,  wherefore  we  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  go  beyond  1853,  when 
the  first  local  preacher,  Samuel  Andersen,  was  sent  here  from  Chicao;o.     The  congregation  was 
Tegularly  organized  the  same  yea' ,  worshipping  at  various  places.     In  1854,  Rev.  C.  Willcrup 
came  here,  as  ordained  minister  and  regular  Pastor.     Under  his  supervision  a  house  of  worship 
-was  commenced,  the  corner-stone  being  laid  the  same  year.     In  1855,  it  was  so  far  completed 
as  to  permit  the  holding  of  services  in  the  basement,  and  it  was  used  in  this  manner  until  1861, 
being  then  completed  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Edward  Petersen,  who  came  in  1859.     It  was 
dedicated  in  the  fall  of  1861,  by  Bishop  Simpson,  then  of  Evanston,  now  in  Philadelphia.     In 
1864,  Rev.  A.  Haaginson  took  charge  of  the  congregation.      At  this  time,  but  one  of  the 
original    members    resided    here.      After    a    ministry    of  three   years,    the    membership    was 
increased  to  100.     Under  Rev.  H.  Johnson,  in  1872,  the  church  edifice  was  enlarged  eighteen 
feet  in  front,  remodeled  and  refurnished  inside,  at  an  expense  of  some  §3,000.     In  the  fall  of 
1878,  Rev.  Haaginson  returned,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  years,  to  the  charge  of  this  church. 
The  church  property  is  estimated  at  §4,500.     The  present  membership  numbers  180.     Con- 
nected with  the  church  is  a  flourishing   Sunday   school,  with   sixteen    ofiicers   and    teachers, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  110  cliildron. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  African  Church  was  regularly  organized  by  Rev.  John  Melone, 
some  ten  years  ago,  although  for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  this  time  the  colored  people  of 
this  denomination  in  Racine  worshiped  in  their  own  meeting-house,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
After  this,  a  Mr.  Murray  gave  th  ,*m  a  building,  which  was  moved  to  the  lot  formerly  occupied. 
This  house  was  subsequently  sold  to  H.  Newman,  and  another  building  bought  and  placed  on  the 
old  location.  It  was  dedicated  in  1874  by  Bishop  Weyman  and  named  Weyman's  Chapel. 
Many  ministers  were  supplied  by  the  Conference  for  the  term  of  one  year,  but  at  present  the 
congregation  has  no  minister,  and  do  not  hold  services. 
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The  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  on  the  13th  day  of  February,  1839,  and 
consisted  of  twenty-one  members,  viz.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Gary,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elias  S.  Cap- 
ron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heman  Rice,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy 
Wells,  Messrs.  Julius  Cotton,  Nelson  A.  Walker,  Joel  Sage,  Mrs.  Sylvester  Mygatt,  Mrs.  J. 
P.  Hurlbut,  Mrs.  Rev.  Cyrus  Nichols,  Mrs.  Sophronia  L.  Wells,  Miss  Susanna  Traber  and 
Miss  Sarah  C.  Hall.  The  house  in  which  this  little  band  of  Christian  believers  met  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  church,  was  originally  designed  for  a  store,  but  used  at  the  time  for  a  school- 
house,  and  stood  on  the  west  side  of  R'fain  street,  between  Second  and  Third.  The  Rev.  Cyrus 
Nichols,  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  in  Racine,  and  who  had  been  preaching  here  and  in  Ken- 
osha since  the  fall  of  1836,  moderated  the  meeting  and  continued  to  preach  to  the  Church  till  April 
the  same  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Cadwell,  who  remained  one  year,  and 
was  followed  by  the  Rev.  N.  Kingsbury.  January,  1842,  the  Rev.  Iliram  Foote  was  called  as  stated 
supply.  He  began  to  preach  in  the  Court  House,  but  the  place  proved  too  small,  and  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  second  story  of  the  jail.  That  fall,  measures  were  taken  for  the  erection  of  a 
church  edifice,  which  resulted  in  the  construction  of  a  building  that  was  dedicated  in  February, 
1843.  Mr.  Foote  continued  his  labors  with  the  church  till  April,  1845,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Hopkins,  who  remained  as  stated  supply  till  the  summer  of  1850.  It  was 
under  his  leadership,  and  during  the  following  winter,  that  ihe  Congregational  Church  of  this 
city  was  formed,  and  largely  from  this  church.  Some  time  during  the  summer,  a  unanimous  call 
was  extended  to  the  Rev.  Z.  M.  Humphrey  to  become  Pastor  of  the  Church,  and  he  was  ordained 
and  installed  October  9,  the  same  year,  by  the  Milwaukee  Convention.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
present  house  of  worship  was  laid  May  6,  1851,  and  the  building  dedicated  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1852.  In  June,  1856,  Mr.  Humphrey  was  dismissed  to  Milwaukee,  and  the  Rev.  George  M.  S. 
Blauvelt  called  to  this  Church,  and  installed  as  Pastor,  June  28,  1857.  Mr.  Blauvelt  remained 
about  two  years,  after  which  the  pulpit  of  the  Church  was  supplied  for  several  months  by  the 
faculty  of  Beloit  College,  and  by  Revs.  Mr.  Ilawley  and  J.  Ambrose  Wight.  In  May,  1860, 
the  Rev.  C.  J.  Hutchins  was  called  to  the  Church,  who  was  installed  the  same  summer  by  the 
Chicago  Presbytery,  and  dismissed  March  23,  1865.  Mr.  Hutchins  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Walter  S.  Alexander,  who  was  installed  Pastor  the  following  June,  and  who  remained  with  the 
Church  till  in  August,  1872,  when  he  was  dismissed  to  go  to  Italy  as  a  missionary,  under  care 
of  the  American  Board.  The  present  Pastor,  Daniel  E.  Bierce,  preached  his  first  sermon  here,  Jan- 
uary 19,  1873,  and  began  his  regular  labors  with  the  Church  March  9  of  the  same  year. 
The  government  of  the  Church  is  Presbyterian,  while  its  ecclesiastical  connection  is  with 
the  Milwaukee  Convention,  which  stands  to  it  in  the  place  of  the  Presbytery,  and  with  the 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Convention  of  Wisconsin,  which  stands  to  it  in  the  place  of 
Synod.  The  present  officers  of  the  Church  are :  W.  C.  Allen,  John  Hamilton,  D.  W.  Emer- 
son, Lucas  Bradley,  E.  0.  Hand,  B.  B.  Northrop,  C.  E.  Weed,  E.  G.  Durant,  Elders  ;  Thomas 
Driver,  Sheridan  Kimball,  George  R.  West,  C.  F.  Hart,  George  Murray,  L.  H.  Miller,  Deacons. 
The  officers  of  the  society  are :  Lucas  Bradley,  M.  B.  Erskine,  George  R.  West,  George  W. 
Mason,  H.  S.  Durant,  E.  0.  Hand,  Trustees ;  George  R.  West,  Treasurer.  Connected  with 
the  Church  is  a  large  Sunday  school,  with  the  following  officers :  E.  G.  Durant,  Superin- 
tendent; George  B.  Kelley,  Assistant  Superintendent;  Miss  Hattie  Kimball,  Secretary;  B. 
B.  Northrop,  Treasurer  ;  William  Byron  Baker,  Librarian.  Belonging  to  the  Church  is  also 
the  Young  People's  Association,  J.  S.  Clement,  President ;  Miss  Mary  A.  Ord,  Secretary;  Frank 
Uphan,  Treasurer.     It  was  organized  in  September,  1877. 

The  First  Baptist  Church, — In  the  winter  of  1840,  at  the  request  of  Charles  S.  Wright 
and  J.  Lathrop,  the  Pastor  of  the  Southport  Baptist  Church  visited  Racine  and  commenced  a 
series  of  meetings,  which  were  held  in  a  vacant  room  in  one  of  the  stores  on  Main  street. 
These  meetings  made  many  converts,  and  encouraged  the  gentlemen  mentioned  to  take  incipient 
measures  for  the  formation  of  a  Baptist  Church.  On  the  11th  of  April  a  meeting  was  held,  and 
eleven  men  and  women  formed  themselves  into  a  Conference,  and  having  adopted  the  Articles  of 
Faith  and  the  Church  Covenant  of  the  New  Hampshire  Baptist  Convention,  letters  were  sent  to 
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the  Baptist  churches  in  Southport,  Milwaukee,  Burlington  and  Prairieville,  inviting  them  to  be 
present  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  and,  if  deemed  expedient,  recognize  them  as  a  Baptist 
Church.     On  the  day  appointed,  the  Council  convened,  and  the  following  persons  were  organ- 
ized and  recognized  as  a  Church  of  Christ,  under  the  name  of  the  First  Baptist   Church   of 
Racine,   viz. :    Charles  S.  Wright,  Mary  Wright,  Lydia  Wright,  Lucy  W.  Fay,  Elijah   Fay, 
Martha  Fay,  Benjamin  Ames,  Charles  W.  Sawyer,  Abram   D.  Eveland,  Lorin  Webber,  Sally 
Webber,  Semantha  Harmon.     Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Church,  the  following  were 
received  upon  experience  and  by  baptism,  viz.:     Levi    Blake,  Caroline   Morehouse,  Charles 
Bunce,  Eveline  Fay,  Polly  Blake,  Elbridge  E.  Fay,  Moses  Vilas,   Charles  H.  Blake,  Albert 
Knowlton,  Winslow   E.   Fay,  Warren  Brewster,  Sarah   Milligan,  Lorenzo  Janes,  making  the 
entire  number  of  members  twenty-eight.     The  services  of  Rev.  J.  Lothrop  were  then  secured 
for  oue-half  the  time,  he  preaching  alternate  Sabbaths  for  the  Southport  Church,  which  arrange- 
ment continued  until  the  summer  of  1842.     In  August  of  that  year,  the  church  was  visited 
by  Rev.  S.  Carr,  and  they  being  destitute  of  regular  preaching,  in  consequence  of  the  feeble 
health  of  Mr.  Lothrop,  gave  him  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  Church,  which  invitation  he 
accepted,  and  shortly  after  became  their  Pastor.    At  this  time,  the  number  of  members  had  been 
diminished,  by  death  and  removal,  to  eighteen,  but  shortly  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  Rev. 
Carr  as  Pastor,  the  Church  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  many  valuable  persons 
l)oth  by  baptism  and  by  letter.     In  the  early  part  of  1844,  the  Church  purchased  the  lot  on 
i¥hich  they  built  a  house  of  worship.     In  February,  1845,  Rev.  S.  Carr  resigned  the  charge  of 
the  Church,  and,  in  March  of  the  same  year,  they  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Silas  Tucker, 
i^fchich  call  he  accepted,  and  shortly  after  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  pastorate.     The  Church 
numbered  at  that  time  ninety-five  members.     During  the  winter  of  1845-46,  a  series  of  meet- 
ings were  held,  in  which  the  Pastor  was  aided  by  Rev.  L.  Raymond,  and  a  refreshing  revival 
followed,  as   the  fruits  of  which,  twenty-two  were  added  by  baptism,  and  almost  as  many  by 
experience  and  letter.     Up  to  this  time,  the  Church  had  worshipped  a  part  of  the  time  in  a 
building  used  as  an  academy,  and  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  Court  House ;  but  in  1846,  having 
completed  the  basement  of  their  house  of  worship,  and  fitted  it  up  with  conveniences  for  worship, 
they  commenced  holding  their  regular  services  therein.     In  1848,  the  walls  of  a  second  edifice 
'vrere  erected,  the  building  inclosed,  and  the  steeple  built  and  furnished  with  a  bell  weighing  six- 
teen hundred  pounds.     In  June  of  the  same  year.  Rev.  S.  Tucker  resigned  the  charge  of  the 
Church,  and  for  sixteen  months  they  remained  destitute  of  a  Pastor,  though  the  pulpit  was  gen- 
erally supplied,  and  mostly  by  Rev.   M.  B.   Tremain.     In  1849,  the  Church  gave  a  call  to 
Rev.  Wm.  RoUinson,  which  was  accepted  by  him,  and  in  November  of  that  year  he  commenced 
bis  labors  with  them.     In  1850,  the  house  of  worship  was  completed,  and  on  the  2d  day  of  July 
of  that  year,  was  publicly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.     Mr.  Rollinson  served  the  Church 
until  April,  1852,  when  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Fish,  who  remained 
until  1854.     Rev.  0.  0.  Stearns  followed  him,  closing  his  pastorate  in  1857.     April,  1858, 
Rev.  H.  K.  Stimson  was  settled,  remaining  until  June,  1859.     In  October,  1859,  Rev.  Howard 
Jones  accepted  the  call  of  the  Church  to  become  its  Pastor.     May  1,  1862,  the  Church  edifice 
was  destroyed  by  fire.     The  house  was  immediately  rebuilt,  the  lower  part  being  used  for  stores, 
the  upper  portion  serving  as  a  place  of  worship,  in  which  upper  room  the  members  worshiped. 
In  November,  1863,  Rev.  Wm.  Rollinson  was  recalled  to  the  pastorate,  but  owing  to  the  climate 
did  not  remain  but  a  few  months,  leaving  in  February,  1864.     Rev.  N.  F.  Ravlin  followed, 
commencing  his  labors  in  May,  1864,  closing  them  in  1867.     July  9,  1867,  Rev.  Joseph  Rowley, 
the  present  Pastor,  accepted  the  call  of  the  Church.     The  corner-stone  of  the  present  First 
Baptist  Church  edifice  was  laid  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  30,  1876,  and  the  following  arti- 
cles were  placed  in  the  corner-stone :     History  of  the  Church ;  Articles  of  Faith  and  Church 
Covenant;  List  of  Membership  and  Officers;  Minutes  of  Wisconsin  Baptist  State  Convention, 
and  the  Minutes  of  the  Lake  Shore  Association  ;  a  copy  each  of  the  Racine  Journal^  Advocate 
and  Argus ;  a  copy  of  the  Standard,     The  Sunday  school  room  was  occupied  for  Divine  ser- 
vices in  December,  1877,  and  the  house  was  dedicated  in  June,  1878.     The  church  property  is 
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valued  at  $30,000.  The  present  membership  numbers  over  300.  The  present  Deacons  are : 
Harry  Griswold,  J.  Humphrey,  W.  T.  Lewis,  A.  Fixen  and  W.  T.  Biill.  Trustees :  L.  S. 
Blake,  W.  T.  Bull,  H.  Mitchell,  J.  Q.  Erskine,  A.  Fixen,  W.  T.  Lewis ;  Treasurer,  A.  Fixen ;  Clerk, 
John  J.  Conklin.  The  Sabbath  school  oflBcers  are :  W.  T.  Lewis,  Superintendent;  W.  Gaboon  and  Miss 
Mary  Harris,  Vice  Superintendents ;  Miss  Lizzie  Bull,  Treasurer ;  George  Graves,  Secretary.  The 
Church  supports  a  Mission  Sunday  school,  wnich  meets  on  Campbell  street,  between  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  streets,  of  which  A.  Fixen  is  Superintendent,  and  A.  Ritman  Assistant  Superintendent 
Connected  with  the  Church  is  also  the  Ladies  Foreign  Missionary  Circle,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Doolittle, 
President,  and  the  Young  People's  Social  Union,  Julius  Ninger,  President. 

The  Scandinavian  Baptist  Church  of  Our  Savior  was  organized  April  5,  1877,  with 
the  following  oflScers :  J.  Hanson,  P.  Peterson  and  J.  C.  Nelson,  as  Trustees ;  Thomas  P.  Chris- 
tenson.  Treasurer ;  J.  C.  Nelson,  Clerk.  The  following  twenty-nine  persons  were  the  constitu- 
ent members :  P.  Peterson,  Mrs.  Peterson,  N.  Christopherson,  Adolph  Jenson,  Annie  E.  Knud- 
sen,  J.  Christopherson,  M.  Anderson,  Thomas  P.  Christenson,  Mrs.  H.  Christenson,  Martin 
Christenson,  Mrs.  M.  Christenson,  J.  Hanson,  Mrs.  K.  Hanson,  K.  Hanson,  Carrie  Hanson, 
Lawrence  F.  A.  Hanson,  R.  Olson,  Mrs.  H.  Olson,  H.  Johnson,  Mrs.  S.  Johnson,  A.  C.  John- 
son, Miss  T.  Johnson,  R.  Christiansen,  Mrs.  G.  Christianson,  Dorthea  Poulson,  Lottie  Poulson- 
J.  C.  Nelson,  Mrs.  M.  Nelson.  The  house  of  worship  was  erected  and  ready  for  use  June  3, 
1878,  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,700.  The  membership  is  still  twenty-nine.  April  21,  1879,  the 
name  of  the  church  was  changed  to  that  of  State  Street  Baptist  Church. 

The  German  Close  Communion  Baptist  Churchy  was  organized  December  5,  1854.  Rev. 
John  Eschmann  was  its  first  minister,  and  the  following  were  the  original  members :  Rudolph 
Haab  and  wife,  Franz  Hubachek  and  wife,  Mr.  Ordemann  and  wife,  Hermann  Mitsch  and  wife, 
Babetta  Egli,  Katharina  Egli,  Caspar  Egli,  Julia  Amann.  The  latter  two  are  still  members  of 
the  Church.  The  first  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  the  sumtner  of  1856,  on  Villa  street, 
between  Eighth  and  Ninth  streets.  In  1878,  a  new  church  edifice  was  built  of  brick,  on  Huron 
street,  and  dedicated  September  8,  of  that  year.  The  church  property  is  estimated  at  ^,000. 
The  present  membership  numbers  eighty-one.  The  pulpit  is  filled  by  Rev.  William  Schunke. 
The  Sunday  school,  conducted  in  the  basement  of  the  church,  numbers  eighty  scholars  and 
eleven  teachers.     Its  Superintendent  is  George  Bucher. 

First  Scandinavian  Baptist  Church. — This  church  was  organized  on  the  3l8t  of  May,  1864, 
with  five  members  only,  the  names  of  whom  were  P.  H.  Dam,  K.  Nielsen,  Karen  Marie  Peter- 
sen, Thomas  P.  Christiansen  and  Anna  Karn.  P.  H.  Dam  was  the  first  minister  of  the  little 
flock.  Their  church  edifice  was  completed  in  September,  1867,  and  was  dedicated  in  November 
of  the  same  year.  At  present,  the  congregation  numbers  122,  and  connected  with  the  Church  is 
a  flourishing  Sunday  school.  Their  present  Pastor  is  Rev.  James  Henriksen.  The  church 
property  is  valued  at  $1,500. 

The  Colored   Union  Baptist  Church  was  organized  March  22,  1857,  at  a  meeting  held  at 
the  house  of  Charles  Ware,  with  Elder  J.  J.  Fitzgerald,  Chairman,  and  William  McGee,  Clerk. 
At  this  meeting,  articles  of  faith  and  a  church  covenant  were  adopted.     The  following  were  the 
constituent  members:  Charles  Ware,  Lewis  Price,  William  McGee,  Sarah  Ware,  Louisa  Price 
and  Ailsey  Thomaa.     Lewis  Price  was  appointed  Deacon ;    Charles  Ware  and  Lewis  Price, 
Trustees ;    Charles  Ware,  Treasurer.     The  congregation  purchased   of  Mr.  Bullock  the  frame  -s 
schoolhouse,  located  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Tenth  streets,  which   they   moved  to  Campbell    -i 
street,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth,  and  used  as  a  house  of  worship,  J.  J.  Fitzgerald  officiating  ^ 
as  minister.     The  lot  was  donated  to  the  congregation  by^  Charles  Ware.     Subsequently,  the-^ 
old  building  was  sold  and  a  larger  meeting-house  erected.     The  congregation  has  at  presents 
neither  Pastor,  nor  do  they  hold  regular  services.     The  members  visit  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
and  occasionally  Rev.  Mr.  Rowley  preaches  to  them  in  their  own  church.     A  Sunday  school,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  100,  is  still  kept  up.     The  church  property  is  estimated  at  §1,000. 
The  house  is  well  furnished,  and  supplied  with  a  good  organ. 
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The  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherdy  (First  UniversalisL) — The  society  was  organized  October 
2,  1842.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Luman  Parrnelee,  in  the  village  of  Racine,  at 
which  the  following  persons  were  present ;  Amaziah  Stebbins,  Luman  Parmelee,  Ransom  Cole, 
George  Perkins,  Reuben  Chadwick,  Asa  Palmer,  Thomas  J.  Wisner,  S.  H.  Norris,  B.  R.  Per- 
kins, Jacob  Ly  Brand.  The  following  oflScers  were  elected  October  11,  1842:  Trustees,  Luman 
Parmelee,  Asa  Palmer  and  Amaziah  Stebbins ;  Clerk,  Jacob  Ly  Brand ;  Treasurer,  George 
Perkins.  The  formal  constitution  of  the  society  was  adopted  in  April,  1845.  At  the  meeting 
held  for  its  adoption,  Jacob  Ly  Brand  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Betohed^  That  American  elayerj  is  not  only  anti-Christian,  but  also  the  greatest  sin  of  the  land  ;  that  while  it  is 
the  duty  of  eyery  society  professing  to  be  Christian  to  bear  testimony  against  the  same,  Uniyersalists  are  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  called  upon  to  use  their  influence  to  bring  about  its  abolition,  their  doctrine  being  freedom  fh)m  slayery, 
and  one  destiny  for  the  human  family,  they  must,  to  be  consistent,  act  in  accordance  with  their  belief. 

With  the  assistance  of  H.  H.  Watson,  and  by  the  reading  of  sermons,  regular  services  were 
kept  up  every  Sunday  in  the  *' Frame  School  House  *'  until  Sunday,  September  6,  1846,  when 
Rev.  A.  C.  Barry  of  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  was  installed  as  pastor.  Up  to  January  13, 1847,  sixty- 
nine  active  members  had  signed  the  constitution.  The.  Sunday  school  was  organized  April  25, 
1847,  at  the  Court  House,  with  the  following  officers :  Rev.  A.  C.  Barry,  Superintendent ;  H.  H. 
Watson,  Assistant ;  Mrs.  Knapp,  Assistant ;  D.  McDonald,  George  Perkins  and  A.  H.  Stebbins. 
Executive  Committee.  The  original  membership  of  the  Sunday  school  numbered  twenty-four. 
The  society  continued  to  hold  services  in  the  Court  House  until  1851,  when  the  church-buildine, 
now  occupied  by  them,  on  Market  Square  was  erected.     It  was  formally  dedicated,  October  9, 

1852.  By  the  records,  it  appears  that  Rev.  A.  C.  Barry  offered  his  resignation  December  8, 

1853.  By  an  unanimous  vote,  the  society  urged  him  to  remain,  resolving  that  they  were  unwil- 
ling and  unprepared  to  part  with  his  faithful  and  acceptable  services.     The  resignation  was 
withdrawn  at  that  time,  but  was  renewed  and  insisted  upon  in  October,  1854,  after  a  faithful  and 
successful  pastorate  of  eight  years.     Rev.  E.  Case  was  then  elected  pastor  for  one  year.     At 
the  annual  meeting,  in  1855,  Chas.  Herrick,  David  McDonald  and  Elisha  Raymond  were  elected 
Trustees;  John  M.  Osgood,  Treasurer,  and  H.  T.  Taylor,  Clerk.     The  society  was  without 
preaching  from  October  1855,  to  some  time  in  January  1856,  when  R«v.  D.   L.  Webster,  of 
Jllkhom,  was  engaged  to  supply  one-half  the  time.     At  the  annual  meeting,  in  April  1856,  the 
indebtedness   of  the   church   was   reported   at  $3,000,    and  a   vigorous   effort   was   made   to 
pay    it.     The    brief    record    reads:     "The    following    are    among   the    liberal    subscribers: 
Jillisha  Raymond,  Nicholas  D.  Fratt,  Simeon  D.  Clough,  George  Perkins,  Charles  Herrick  and 
Jerome  I.  Case.     Their  liberality,  together  with  the  indefatigable  labor  and  perseverance  of  our 
most  worthy  female  members,  won  complete  success.*'     H.  1).  L.  Webster  continued  to  preach 
lor  the  society  each  alternate  Sunday,  until  January  1,  1857,  when  he  was  regularly  employed 
^3  Pastor  for  one  year.    In  December,  1857,  the  society  tried  to  get  Rev.  A.  C.  Barry  to  return, 
l)ut  not  succeeding.  Rev.  B.  Mason  was  called  December  12,  1858.    David  McDonald,  then 
Clerk,  put  on  the  record  the  following  characteristic  good-bye :     "  I  think,  on  the  whole,  our 
society  is  stronger  than  it  has  been  any  time  since  my  connection  with  it  in  May,  1846.    During 
^he  time,  this  beautiful  church  I  am  now  in  has  been  built.     This  is  the  last  Sabbath  for  me  to 
meet  and  worship  with  those  of  my  choice,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  perhaps  forever,  as  I  leave  for 
Xhe   South  during  the  present  week.     In  view  of  this,  my  sincere   prayers  to  our  Heavenly 
father   is   to   bless   the   people    who   worship    in   this   house ;    may    they    prove   faithful   in 
«tll  things,  and  take  good  care  of  this  edifice,  and  when  they  have  a  pastor,  pay  him,  and  not  let 
one  of  their  number  suffer;  cultivate  a  feeling  of  brotherly  love,  visit  the  sick,  bury  the  dead 
and  look  after  the  best  interests  of  the  widows  and  orphans,  and  thus  go  on  and  be  happy  for  ail 
time  to  come."     The  society  was  without  a  settled  pastor  from  January  1860,  having  only  occa- 
sional preaching,  until  November,  1860,  when  the  Trustees  were  instructed  to  write  Rev.  A.  C. 
Barry,  at  Waukegan,  111.,  to  again  accept  the  pastorate.     Mr.  Barry  accepted  and  began  his 
work  immediately.    He  was  formally  installed  December  26, 1860.    Revs.  W.  H.  Ryder,  Robert 
Collyer,  Tuttle  and  Swann,   of  Chicago,  assisting  in  the  ceremonies.     The  Church  at  this  time 
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seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  season  of  renewed  prosperity  and  vigorous  life.  Some  changes  were 
made  in  the  Profession  of  Faith,  or  rather  the  Church  Creed  w^as  put  into  a  definite  form  of 
words.  A  change  was  also  made  in  the  manner  of  receiving  members,  to  that  of  baptism  and 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  the  former  method  having  been  by  signing  of  the  constitution  and 
by-laws.  On  Sunday,  April  13,  1861,  the  following  persons  were  received  into  the  church 
by  baptism :  Mary  A.  Clough,  Mary  M.  Skinner,  Mary  Basye,  Charlotte  T.  Campbell  and 
Elizabeth  Malone;  and  the  following  were  received  into  full  membership  by  the  right  hand  ol 
fellowship :  J.  I.  Case,  F.  M.  Knapp,  Wm.  Thornton,  Jane  Thornton,  H.  T.  Taylor,  Maria 
Taylor,  Samuel  G.  Knight,  Margaret  Knight,  Russell  Skinner,  Mary  M.  Skinner,  J.  C.  Craw- 
ford, Elvira  S.  Robinson,  Lydia  Malone,  Sarah  Foster,  Maria  Clough  and  Stephen  Bull.  This 
event  in  the  church  happened  the  same  day  that  President  Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation,  call- 
ing for  75,000  volunteers,  and  commanding  the  rebels  to  return  to  peace  in  twenty  days.  The 
great  uprising  of  the  people  of  the  loyal  States  began.  Legislatures  voted  men  and  money. 
Public  meetings,  proclamations  and  military  orders  became  the  order  of  the  day.  Sunday  eve- 
ning, April  29,  Mr.  Barry  preached,  by  request,  to  the  young  men  composing  the  first  company 
of  Racine  Volunteers,  and  on  Sunday,  June  30,  at  a  church  meeting,  on  motion  of  J.  I.  Case, 
seconded  by  Stephen  Bull,  Rev.  A.  C.  Barry  was  granted  a  three  months'  leave  of  absence,  for  the 
purpose  of  accepting  the  Chaplaincy  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Wisconsin  Volunteers.  Thus 
early  did  this  church  feel  the  overshadowing  influence  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  From  the 
time  its  pastor  became  an  army  chaplain  to  January,  1864,  the  church  had  only  occasional 
preaching,  and  its  members  became  much  scattered  and  the  Sunday  school  was  neglected.  Its 
records,  however,  show  that  it  kept  up  a  continuous  life  in  the  annual  election  of  oflicers,  and  in 
the  frequent  meetings  of  its  Soldiers'  Aid  Society.  In  January,  1864,  Rev.  R.  G.  Hamilton 
was  called  to  take  pastoral  charge.  He  gave  general  satisfaction,  the  society  was  gaining  in 
numbers,  and  a  deep  interest  was  felt  in  its  prosperity  until  July,  when  Mr.  Hamilton  received 
a  call  to  Muskegon,  Mich.,  at  a  better  salary.  The  society  felt  that,  under  the  great  national 
affliction  of  the  civil  war,  increased  taxation,  etc.,  and  while  daily  calls  were  made  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  an  increase  of  salary  would  be  too  great  a  burden  on  the  gen- 
erous few,  and  they  voted  to  let  him  go.  January  4,  1866,  a  general  meeting  of  the  church  was 
held  at  E.  Raymond's.  A  subscription  paper  wa^  circulated,  and  the  old  debt  of  $375  was  paid  on 
the  spot.  The  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  was  disbanded,  and  the  old-time  Ladies'  Mit«  Society  was 
revived.  A  brisk  discussion  took  place  in  regard  to  obtaining  a  pastor,  and  the  clerk,  J.  M. 
Osgood  was  instructed  to  correspond  at  once  with  Dr.  Ryder,  of  the  Northwestern  Conference, 
Chicago.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mrs.  Darwin  Andrews,  Mrs.  D.  McDonald  and  others, 
for  substantial  aid  in  saving  the  church  from  fire,  it  being  endangered  by  the  burning  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  close  proximity.  The  Church  heard  candidates  for  a  Pastor  until  March 
following,  when  the  Northwestern  Conference  sent  Rev.  E.  Fitzgerald,  who  was  at  once  settled 
as  Pastor.  He  remained  only  until  October  following.  In  January,  1867,  the  society  voted  to 
repair  and  freico  the  church.  The  work  of  repairing  was  finished  in  April,  and  the  matter  of 
re-organization  and  obtaining  a  Pastor  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Stephen  Bull, 
J.  M.  Osgood,  H.  T.  Taylor  and  A.  H.  Sweetser.  At  a  meeting  June  30,  1867,  on  motion  ol 
J.  I.  Case,  the  Trustees  were  instructed  to  extend  a  call  to  Rev.  A.  C.  Barry.  The  call  was 
accepted.  In  June  the  following  members  were  admitted  by  baptism  and  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship: E.  B.  Fish,  Mrs.  J.  I.  Case,  Chas.  Washburn,  A.  H.  Sweetser,  Geo.  W.  Dana,  R.  B. 
Bates,  L.  W.  Botsford,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Botsford  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Raymond.  At  the  annual  meetin^i, 
December  30,  1867,  Rev.  A.  C.  Barry  presented  a  draft  of  an  act  to  be  presented  to  the 
State  Legislature,  to  incorporate  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  of  Racine.  The  draft  was 
accepted,  and  Mr.  3arry  appointed  to  fill  the  blank  with  the  names  of  members  of  the  society 
as  incorporators.  The  following  are  the  corporate  members :  N.  D.  Fratt,  S.  D.  Clough,  Chas. 
Herrick,  H.  T.  Taylor,  D.  McDonald,  E.  Raymond,  J.  M.  Osgood,  W.  L.  Utley,  Geo.  Perkins, 
Wm.  Thornton,  Samuel  G.  Knight,  Stephen  Bull  and  L.  W.  Botsford.  February  17,  1868,  the 
annual  meeting  under  the  newly  incorporated  constitution  was  held,  by-laws  were  adopted,  and 
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the  following  were  elected  as  the  first  Vestry  :  J.  I.  Case,  President;  J.  M.  Osgood.  Secretary ; 
Samuel  G.  Knight,  Treasurer;  D.  McDonald  and  Wm.  Thornton,  Deacons;  Standing  Com- 
mittee: R.  B.  Bates,  Chairman;  H.  T.  Taylor,  E.  Foster,  N.  D.  Fratt,  W.  H.  Phelps,  A.  E. 
Pierce,  L.  Mann,  H.  Rozell  and  M.  Coombs. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Barry  resigned  in  April,  1870.  January  16,  1871,  Rev.  J.  S.  Fall  was  employed 
as  Pastor  for  the  period  of  three  months.  At  the  expiration  of  the  three  months,  Mr.  Fall  was 
employed  as  Pastor  for  the  period  of  one  year.  On  May  7,  following.  Rev.  J.  S.  Fall  resigned, 
and  his  resignation  was  accepted.  From  May  7,  1871,  to  September  7,  1873,  the  Church  was 
without  a  settled  Pastor.  September  8, 1873,  the  Vestry  voted  to  hire  A.  C.  Fish  as  lay-preacher 
for  six  months.  The  call  was  accepted.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  he  was  engaged  for  a 
year.  March  10,  1875,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  the  Vestry 
refused  to  accept,  offering,  instead,  a  vacation  of  three  months.  April  10,  the  resignation 
being  insisted  upon,  was  accepted,  and  Rev.  S.  W.  Sutton,  of  Massachusetts,  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  and  accepte^^,  entering  upon  his  duties  at  once.      He  was  ordained,  October  26, 

1875.  At  the  annual  meeting,  January  3,  1876,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  use  water,  instead 
of  wine,  at  the  communion  service.  The  following  names  were  presented  for  membership  in 
the  Church :  A.  C.  Fish,  Mrs.  Mary  Daggett,  Mrs.  Lavinia  Case  and  Miss  Emma  Dana.  Mr. 
Sutton's  pastoral  relation  was  terminated  by  himself  after  a  year  of  successful  service.     July  81, 

1876,  the  Vestry  voted,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  to  employ  Rev.  H.  M.  Simmons,  of 
Keno^^ha,  for  one  sermon  a  Sunday.  The  arrangement  proved  so  acceptable,  that  it  was  con- 
tinued until  January,  1878.  March  10,  1878,  Rev.  Olympia  Brown  Willis,  of  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  was  unanimously  called  to  the  pastorate.  After  one  year's  most  successful  labor, 
she  was  re-engaged  with  an  increase  of  salary,  and  is  pastor  at  the  present  time.  Twenty  mem- 
bers have  united  with  the  church  during  her  pastorate. 

The  Sunday  school  is  large,  and  growing.  The  Church,  in  every  department,  is  full  of  vig- 
orous life,  and  is  actively  engaged  in  good  works.  Universalists  believe  that  the  Bible,  alone, 
should  be  the  creed  book  of  Christians,  and  to  that  fountain  all  should  go  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  set  forth  in  language  a  series  of  articles,  which 
shall  be  a  complete  and  accurate  statement  of  the  Christiau  Faith,  that  is  broad  enough  to 
embrace  the  world,  without  including  some  things  to  which  many  thinkers  would  object.  So,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  creed  is  ordinarily  used,  Universalists  have  no  creed  but  the  Bible ; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  to  other  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  their  distinctive 
religious  views,  the  General  Convention  of  Universalists,  at  Winchester,  N.  H.,  in  1803, 
adopted  a  Profession  of  Faith,  which,  without  alteration,  emendation  or  addition,  has  since  been 
adopted  by  all  the  different  State  Conventions.     Being  multum  in  parvo,  it  is  inserted  here. 

Articlk  T.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  TestAments  contain  a  revelation  of  the 
character  of  God.  and  of  the  duty,  interest  and  final  destination  of  mankind. 

Art.  II.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  whose  nature  is  love,  revealed  in  one  Lord  .Tesus  Christ,  by  one 
Holy  spirit  of  Grace,  who  will  finMlly  restore  the  whole  family  of  mankind  to  holiness  and  happiness. 

Art.  111.  We  believe  that  holiness  and  h>ippiness  are  inseparably  connected,  and  that  believers  ought  to  be 
careful  to  maintain  order  and  practice  good  works,  for  these  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto  men. 

The  doors  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  of  Racine,  during  its  entire  history  of 
thirty-seven  years,  have  swung  wide  open  at  the  call  of  every  good  cause :  Patriotism,  Educa- 
tion, Temperance,  Christianity  and  Humanity  in  its  varied  needs.  It  has  tried  to  illustrate  its 
grand  Profession  of  Faith  by  the  practice  of  good  works ;  and  while  it  may  have  fallen  short 
in  many  things,  it  is  still  hopeful,  and  with  the  poet  says  : 

"  We  hold  it  true  with  him  who  sings. 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones; 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 

St.  Patrick's  Church, — The  origin  of  the  Catholic  congregations  in  Racine,  of  which  St. 

Patrick's  is  the  mother  church,  dates  from  1842,  wl:en   Rev.  Father  Morrisey,  a  missionary 

priest  traveling  through  the  entire  State,  made  monthly  visits  to  this  locality,  and  held  Divine 
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services  alternately  in  the  old  Court  House  and  in  the  dwellings  of  private  families.  During 
his  ministry,  a  small  frame  house  of  worship  was  built  on  tlie  northwest  corner  of  Market 
Square.  After  the  visits  of  Father  Morrisey  ceased,  Father  Kundig,  of  Kenosha,  U»ok  charge 
of  the  small  congregation.  In  the  year  184o,  a  more  commodious  church  was  erected,  and 
called  St.  Ignatius,  whi^rh  was  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  Father  Pendergast,  who 
remained  from  1847-48.  lie  was  succeeded,  in  the  latter  year,  by  Rev.  Fandar.  In  1841), 
Father  Schraudenbach  assumed  the  spiritual  care  of  the  Church,  remaining  a  short  period, 
being  followed  by  Rev.  Father  Norris,  D.  D.,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  educated  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  Rome.  He  departed  in  1852.  In  this  year  it  was  that  the  separation  of  the 
German  from  the  English  speaking  Catholics  took  place^  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
St.  Mary's  congregation.  From  1852-56,  Rev.  Father  Smith  administered  to  the  religious 
wants  of  the  mother  church.  The  congregation  having  so  largely  increased  in  numbers,  it  was 
deemed  not  only  advisable  but  necessary  to  construct  a  larger  church  edifice  ;  consequently,  on 
August  28,  185G,  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  magnificent  church,  situated  on  what  is  known 
as  the  Korth  Side,  was  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies,  and  subsequently  the  church  was  sol- 
emnly dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  on  the  1st  day  of  September,  1801,  by  Rt.  Rev.  John 
Henni,  Bishop  of  Milwaukee,  assisted  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Sailer,  Pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  of 
Racine,  and  Rev.  M.  Obermiller,  Pastor  of  St,  George's  Church,  of  Kenosha,  and  Rev.  M.  W. 
Gibson,  Pastor  of  the  new  church,  which  was  named  St.  Patrick's.  The  solemnity  was  attended 
by  about  3,000  people.  For  about  one  year.  Father  Gibson  served  at  both  St.  Patrick's  and  St. 
Ignatius'  Churches.  Preceding  Father  Gibson,  Father  G.  M.  Brennan  officiated  in  St.  Patrick's 
Church  some  nine  months  previous  to  its  completion.  In  May,  1863,  the  present  Pastor,  Rev. 
Father  G.  W.  Mathew,  succeeded  Rev.  Gibson.  Through  the  eflforts  of  the  former,  the  church 
was  cleared  of  all  financial  incumbrances,  and  a  substantial  pastoral  residence  built.  He  also 
encouraged  and  secured  the  establishment  of  the  Young  Men's  Literary  and  Benevolent  Society, 
which  continues  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  has  a  membership  of  about  150.  Under  his 
supervision,  also,  the  Father  Mathew  Temperance  Society  was  organized,  and  to-day  it  exercises 
an  active  and  beneficial  influence  over  the  congregation.  It  has  a  membership  of  some  200 
males  and  females.  Soon  after  the  successful  operation  of  these  societies,  appeared  the  necessity 
of  a  hall  as  a  place  of  meeting,  where  entertainments  might  be  held  to  attract  the  members,  and 
keep  up  the  interest  of  the  good  causes  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the  societies.  The 
result  was  the  erection,  in  1865,  of  the  large  and  well-appointed  brick  building  adjoining  the 
church.  The  lower  part  is  arranged  for  school  purposes,  and  the  hall  above  is  furnished 
with  a  stage,  necessary  scenery  and  adequate  seating  facilities.  The  building  is  called  Father 
Mathew  Ilall.  The  lower  rooms  are  at  present  rented  to  the  city  for  a  public  school.  The 
entire  Church  property  is  valued  at  about  $28,000.  The  present  membership  numbers  225 
families. 

St,  Mary's  Catholic  Church. — The  German  and  English  speaking  Catholics  of  Racine 
worshiped  in  the  same  church,  a  small  frame  building,  until  the  year  1862,  when  the  German 
portion  bought  a  lot  upon  which  to  erect  a  brick  church.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  in  August, 
1852,  and  on  August  21,  of  the  following  year,  it  was  dedicated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Efshop 
Henni.  The  congregation  waa  small,  and  the  members  poor,  but  they  ma^o  many  sacrifices  to 
have  a  church  of  their  own.  They  succeeded  in  paying  off  the  debts,  and,  in  the  year  1869, 
they  were  able  to  build  a  large  brick  schoolhouse,  free  of  debt,  under  the  supervision  of  Rev. 
Uhlmeyer.  Rev.  Birkhauser  bought  an  additional  lot  of  Hon.  Judge  Dyer,  and  in  1878  the 
congregation  voted  unanimously  to  build  a  spacious  and  elegant  pastoral  residence  dh  said  lot, 
which  was  done.  The  congregation  is  steadily  increasing,  and  has  now  a  membership  of  about 
1,200.  The  school  is  conducted  by  the  Dominican  Sisters,  and  has  an  average  attendance  of 
200  children.  The  Rev.  Father  P.  DeBerge  is  the  present  Pastor.  Connected  with  this  Church 
is  the  German  Catholic  Young  Men's  Association,  which  was  organized  March  3,  1868.  The 
first  officers  of  the  Society  were :  H.  Broecker,  President ;  Jos.  Rebhan,  Vice  President ;  Jos. 
Broecker,  Secretary  ;  Michael  Soens,  Treasurer.     The  present  officers  are :     Henry  Broecker,^ 
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President ;  Adolph  Weber,  Vice  President ;  J.  P.  He^i^ner,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Peter 
Zirbes,  Recording  Secretary ;  Geo.  Zirbes,  Secret;iry.  The  Society  has  a  present  membership 
of  115,  meets  in  Utley's  Block,  and  owns  property  valued  at  $2,000. 

St,  Joseph's  Catholic  Churchy  originated  by  a  separation,  from  St.  Mary*s  Church,  of  those 
members  living  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  The  church  became  too  small  for  the  large  con- 
gregation, and  the  distance  too  far  for  the  members  of  the  North  Side.  The  building  of  the 
j»resent  magnificent  church  edifice  was  commenced  in  1875,  and  dedicated  May  12,  1878,  by 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  J.  N.  Henni,  of  Milwaukee.  The  first  services  were  held  in  the  present 
schoolhouse  in  187G.  The  Church  was  regularly  organized  in  December,  1875,  when  Rev. 
Father  M.  Beiter  was  appointed  the  first  Priest  of  this  congregation.  He  was  succeeded  by 
/Rev.  Father  Hugo  Victor,  who  remained  only  three  months,  when  Rev.  Father  Anthony 
Foeckler  took  charge  of  the  congregation.  The  building  of  the  church  was  under  the  super- 
vision of  Rev.  Father  Geo.  Strickner,  and  completed  under  Rev.  Father  Anthony  Foecklet. 
The  plans  were  drawn  by  Frank  Fisher,  who  also  constructed  the  altir  and  pulpit,  executed  in 
the  most  beautiful  and  elaborate  Gothic  style,  a  credit  and  a  monument  to  his  skill  as  a  carpen- 
ter and  carver.  John  Lichter  was  the  contractor  of  the  brick  and  mason  work.  The  stained 
windows  were  manufactured  by  McCuUy  &  Myles,  of  Chicago.  The  immense  and  excellent 
urgan  was  built  in  Baltimore,  by  Pomplitz.  Some  sixteen  years  ago  a  Catholic  school  was  con- 
ducted in  a  frame  schoolhouse,  standing  on  the  site  of  the  present  fine  two-story  urick  building. 
The  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  new  one  erected,  in  1872,  under  directions  of  Rev. 
Father  J.  A.  Birkhueser.  This  school  is  divided  into  two  classes,  including  only  children  from 
G  to  13  years  of  age.  The  term  is  eleven  months  in  the  year.  The  various  branches  are  taught 
by  three  Dominican  Sisters.  The  average  attendance  is  180,  The  school  is  superintended  by 
the  Rev.  Father  Foeckler.  The  congregation  has  a  present  membership  of  about  190  families. 
The  church  property,  including  the  house  of  worship,  the  schoolhouse  and  the  Priest's  resi- 
dence, is  valued  at  335,000.  The  property  is  all  located  on  the  southeast  corner  of  St.  Patrick 
and  N.  Erie  streets. 

St.  Joseph's  Literary  and  Benevolent  Society^  connected  with  St.  Joseph's  Catholic 
Church,  was  organized  in  January,  1876.  Its  first  officers  were;  John  Brown,  President; 
Theodore  Schweitzer,  Vice  President ;  Jacob  Hettrich,  Treasurer  ;  Charles  Bettray,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary ,  Charles  Albert,  Recording  Secretary.  The  present  officers  are :  Max  Osius, 
President ;  Leonard  Kampf,  Vice  President ;  Charles  Salbreiter,  Recording  Secretary ;  Paul 
Bohn,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  First  Church  of  the  Evangelical  Association  of  North  America^  in  this  city,  was 
organized  in  1845  by  Rev.  M.  Hauert,  minister  in  charge,  accordiiig  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Evancrelical  Association.  The  oritjjinal  members  were  as  follows,  viz, :  John  Nieber- 
gall,  Class- leader ;  Barbara  Niebergall,  Henry  Yung,  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Catharine  Schmidt,  H. 
Hess,  Mary  Hess,  P.  Herzog,  J.  C.  Hoffmann.  In  1848,  the  congregation  built  their  first 
church,  25x30  feet.  At  this  time.  Rev.  C.  Lintner  was  Preacher  in  charge.  He  died  the  same 
year,  and  Rev.  John  Meier  took  his  place.  In  July,  1848,  the  church  was  dedicated  by  Bisl.op 
Seibert,  and  — .  S.  Baumgartner,  Presiding  Elder,  and  J.  G.  Escher,  Preacher  in  charge.  The 
membership  then  numbered  sixteen,  and  the  Trustees  were :  J.  Niebergall,  H.  Yung  and  P. 
Trautwein.  In  1855,  the  church  was  enlarged  twenty  feet,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev,  G.  A. 
Blank.  In  1870,  the  congregation  erected  a  new  house  of  worship  on  the  old  ground  on  Chip- 
pewa, between  Seventh  and  Eighth  streets,  adding  a  half  lot  to  the  original  property.  The 
present  edifice  is  45x75  feet.  At  this  period,  Rev.  F.  Kurtz  was  Pastor  and  J.  C.  Sclimidt,  S. 
G.  Augustine  and  J.  Kawelti,  Trustees.  The  membership  was  then  160.  It  has  increased  from  year 
to  year,  until  1878,  when  it  lost  some  fourteen  families  during  Rev.  C.  F.  Zimmerraann's  minis- 
try. In  1879,  the  present  minister.  Rev.  C.  F.  Finger,  conducted  a  revival,  during  which  forty- 
three  persons  joined  the  Church.  Connected  with  the  Church  i.s  a  Sabbath  school,  of  which  S.  G. 
Augustine  is  Superintendent.  It  has  twenty-five  teachers  and  135  scholars.  The  Church  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.    Its  motto  is,  "  Love  God  with  thy  whole  heart,  and  thv  neighbor  as  thyself.** 
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The  First  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregation^  of  Racine^  was  organized  in  1848, 
by  Rev.  John  Weinmann,  a  native  of  Wurtemberg,  who  lost  his  life  at  the  burning  of  the  steam- 
ship Austria,  September  13,  1858.     For  the  period  of  one  year  the  congregation  worshiped  in 
a  district  schoolhouse  until  the  Sunday  following  Christmas  in  the  year  1859,  when  their  church 
edffice  was  dedicated.   At  that  time,  the  congregation  numbered  twenty  families.    The  first  Trustees 
were  George  Wustum,  C.   F.   Bliss,   Ernst  Hueffher,   Henry  An^hes,  Michael  Schulz.       This 
Church  belongs  to  the  Wisconsin   Synod,  which,  at  ene  time,  was  at  war  with  the  Missouri 
Synod  in  reference  to  articles  of  faith.      The  Missouri  Synod  gained  the  preponderance,  and 
to-day  harmony  exists  in  the  matter,  although  each  Synod  is  entirely  independent  of  the  other. 
This  is  the  mother  Church  of  all  present  German  Protestant  congregations  of  Racine,  inasmuch 
as  they  all  came  into  existence  by  separations  therefrom  at  various  intervals.     Rev.  Frederic 
Waldt,  of  Strasburg,  Alsace,  Germany,  is  the  present  Pastor.     The  present  Trustees  are  as  fol- 
lows:    Simon  Goetz,  Conrad  Wiegand,  George  Hartweg,  Christian  Raps,  Charles  Eckert.    The 
congregation  at  present  numbers  102  families.     Connected  with  the  Church  is  a  Sunday  school 
with  an  average  attendance  of  100  children.     The  Pastor  acts  as  ^Superintendent  of  it.     The 
congregation  also  support  a  day  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  seventy  scholars       Both 
the  English  and  German  languages  are  taught.     Henry   Rissmann  is  the  present  teacher.     The 
entire  Church  property,  including  parsonage  and  schoolhouse,  is  valued  at  $8,000. 

The  German  Evangelical  St.  Pauls  Congregation  owes  its  existence  to  a  separation  from 
the  First  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregation,  and  was  organized  in  March,  1873.  The 
cause  of  this  schism  dates  back  to  the  establishment  of  the  latter  congregation,  the  founders  of 
which,  in  their  native  country,  belonged  partly  to  the  Evangelical  and  partly  to  the  Lutheran 
Church.  The  latter  adherents,  by  their  majority,  obtained  a  controlling  power,  which  they 
enforced,  both  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  religious  services  and  in  the  general  management 
of  the  Church  interests.  Some  fifteen  Evangelical  members  became  desirous  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  independent  congregation,  true  to  their  own  principles.  The  majority  of  these  sub- 
stantially united,  viz. :  A.  Kaltenschnee,  C  Brach,  George  Hergen,  Messrs.  Reitenmeyer,  Sr., 
and  Jr.,  F.  Miller,  and  th3  Messrs.  Bliss,  Lattich,  Rapp  and  Baumann.  Tho  first  religious  serv- 
ices were  held  by  the  new  congregation  in  the  Court  House,  Rev.  Laraprocht,  of  Chicago,  offici- 
ating. After  the  Church  formed  a  connection  with  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America, 
Rev.  S.  Weber  was  called  as  its  first  Pastor.  In  1874,  a  house  of  worship  and  parsonage  were 
built  on  a  lot  previously  purchased  and  located  on  Liberty  street.  This  property  became  unde- 
sirable from  the  fact  that  the  congregation  was  obliged  to  contribute  its  share  toward  the  con- 
struction of  a  dock  on  that  part  of  the  river  touching  its  ground.  The  Church  was  forced  to 
solicit  assistance,  and  the  complete  outlay  amounted  to  $3,500.  The  congregation,  at  present, 
has  a  regular  membership  of  twenty-six  families.  The  present  Pastor,  Rev.  C.  Kunzmann,  con- 
ducts a  Sunday  school  attended  by  twenty  children,  also  a  day  school,  the  object  of  which  is 
religious  instruction  and  the  preservation  of  the  mother  language  (German). 

The  First  Congregational  Church. — In  the  early  spring  of  1850,  Rev.  Timothy  M.  Hopkins, 
then  acting  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city,  began  preaching  in  the  Court  House, 
with  a  view  of  organizing  a  Congregational  Church.  This  organization  took  place  February, 
1850,  consisted  of  thirty-eight  members,  mbst  of  whom  brought  letters  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  named  the  "First  Congregational  Church  of  the  City  of  Racine,"  and  adopted  the 
articles  of  faith  approved  by  the  Convention  of  Wisconsin.  It  first  Pastor  was  Rev.  T.  M.  Hop- 
kins, and  Henry  Sheldon  and  I.  G.  Parker  were  its  first  Deacons.  On  the  21st  of  the  following 
May,  was  formed  the  "  First  Congregational  Society  of  Racine,"  electing  as  its  first  Trustees, 
A.  P.  Dickey,  Philip  Bruthwait,  T.  P.  Bruce,  Mark  Miller  and  Floyd  P.  Barker,  and  as  its 
Clerk,  I.  G  Parker.  While  a  house  of  worship  was  being  built  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
the  Episcopal  Church,  they  worshiped  for  a  time  in  the  Court  House  that  was  moved  by  the 
Public  Square,  two  years  ago,  and  afterward  in  the  Ladies'  Seminary  Building.  After  the 
frame- work  of  their  new  sanctuary  was  finished  and  the  roof  placed,  a  passing  storm  leveled  the 
structure  to  the  earth ;  yet,  on  February  5, 1851,  the  house,  estimated  with  its  lots  to  have  cost 
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$5,965.38,  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  But  a  few  months  pass  before  the  church  is 
again  without  a  house  of  worship,  without  a  Pastor  and  with  but  one  Deacon.  On  the  2d  day 
of  November,  1851,  less  than  nine  months  after  dedication,  the  sanctuary  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire.  Even  while  sorrowful  hearts  were  looking  at  the  flames  which  were  hasten- 
ing the  destruction  of  their  spiritual  home,  th6  death  of  Deacon  Henry  Sheldon  was  announced. 
These  words  are  found  in  the  record :  "  This  mysterious  providence  of  our  Heavenly  Father  was 
truly  afflicting  to  us,  and  our  sadness  was  greatly  deepened  by  the  death  of  our  beloved  brother, 
Deacon  Henry  Sheldon,  which  reached  our  ears  as  the  flames  were  consuming  our  loved  sanctu- 
ary." Under  these  somewhat  discouraging  circumstances  and  calamitous  distress  in  their  loss  by 
fire,  the  fathers  of  the  church  accepted  the  gift  of  their  present  church  site  from  Sidney  A.  Sage,  and 
began  to  build  once  more  for  God.  We  can  but  admire  their  determined  purpose  and  prompt  action. 
Only  eight  days  passed  between  the  burning  of  the  church  over  the  river  and  the  meeting,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  to  build  on  the  new  site  a  tabernacle,  whose  dimensions  should  exceed  the 
old  one  thirty-seven  feet  in  width  and  eighty-four  feet  in  length — more  than  twice  as  large  as 
the  old  one.  October  9,  1852,  less  than  one  year  after  the  church  burned,  the  corner-stone  of 
this  house  was  laid  with  customary  ceremonies.  The  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Conven- 
tion, then  assembled  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  adjourned  to  take  part  in  these  exercises. 
Rev.  M.  P.  Kinney  made  the  address  of  the  occasion,  a  single  copy  of  which  is  yet  preserved. 
In  a  really  elorjuent  phrase  he  sets  forth  the  good  that  individuals  assembling  here  from  time  to 
time  shall  receive,  and  declares  that  its  influence  shall  be  world-wide  and  eternal.  Though 
begun  so  promptly,  the  new  church  edifice  was  not  to  go  on  to  completion  without  further  per- 
plexing delay.  God  had  yet  other  and  severe  tests  with  which  to  prove  the  Church's  fidelity  to 
Him.  Twice  had  its  members  contributed  for  a  house  of  worship,  and  as  these  walls  rose  nearly 
to  the  specified  height,  the  delightful  time  when  they  could  praise  God  beneath  their  own  roof 
seemed  near  at  hand,  but  what  was  their  surprise  when  a  storm  leveled  its  walls  to  the  ground 
and  fractured  every  piece  of  useful  timber  in  the  structure.  Verily,  their  comfort  in  this  con- 
tinued series  of  disasters  must  have  been  found  only  in  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  teach 
''  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth."  We  do  not  wonder,  now,  that  there  were  some  out- 
spoken misgivings  about  continuing  the  work  of  building,  for  want  of  financial  ability.  Times 
were  hard,  and  the  people  were  poor.  Should  they  build  again,  the  new  walls  would  not  only 
have  to  be  laid  from  the  foundation,  but  the  debris  of  the  fallen  walls  and  broken  timber  must 
be  cleared  away,  and  much  new  material  must  also  be  secured.  Some  said,  ''  our  resources  are 
drained;  we  cannot  rebuild.**  There  were  yet  a  few  undaunted  ones,  who  said  "  the  Church 
had  no  right  to  give  up ;  that  this  new  disaster  was  of  God  to  test  the  strength  of  their  faith." 
Around  these  faithful  ones  the  children  rallied,  and  they  said,  as  did  the  children  of  Israel  of 
their  desolated  Jerusalem,  "The  God  of  Heaven,  He  will  prosper  us,  therefore  we.  His  servants, 
will  arise  and  build."  Rev.  M.  P.  Kinney  was  sent  to  solicit  monev.  He  hoped  by  this  means 
to  secure  at  least  ^1,000.  He  returned  after  an  absence  of  about  four  months,  and  had  secured 
for  the  church  about  3600  in  cash,  and  this  by  gifts  of  less  than  810  each.  Contributions  of 
material,  labor  and  money  were  received  from  friends  here.  The  work  of  buihling  went  for- 
ward, and  on  November  7,  1854,  the  church  was  dedicated  to  God.  Since  that  day  its  walls 
have  stood  secure.  If,  in  four  years*  existence,  any  church  of  modern  times  can  show  record  of 
having  overcome  so  many  and  so  serious  reverses,  let  them  speak,  to  show  to  others  what  a 
determined  Christian  purpose  will  accomplish  in  church  building,  and  for  the  profit  of  this 
severely-tried  congregation.  Previous  to  the  coming  of  the  present  Pastor,  Rev.  W^illiam  H. 
Hinckley,  there  appear  as  having  been  Pastors  of  this  church,  in  the  following  order :  Rev.  T. 
M.  Hopkins,  Rev.  M.  P.  Kinney,  Rev.  Lewis  E.  Matson,  Rev.  Mr.  Peel,  Rev.  T.  E.  Davis, 
Rev.  G.  W.  Sargent,  Rev.  McLeod  and  Rev.  T.  P.  Sawin.  Of  this  number,  Revs.  Kinney, 
Matson  and  Sawin  were  the  only  installed  Pastors.  The  longest  pastorate  was  that  of  Rev.  M. 
P.  Kinney ;  it  was  about  seven  years,  and  during  this  time  there  were  ninety-nine  accessions  to 
the  Church  membership.  This  is  the  largest  number  joining  during  any  pastorate.  The  aver- 
age length  of  pastoral  service  has  been  about  three  years  and  six  months.     The  following  are 
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the  names  of  the  Deacons,  in  respective  order  of  election :  H.  Sheldon,  I.  G.  Parker,  S.  B. 
Peck,  William  Bruce,  S.  E.  Hurlburt,  Tho:nas  Driver,  J.  H.  Fancher,  William  Silloway,  J.  K. 
Sherjian,  A.  J.  Van  Ornum,  S.  H.  Sheldon,  J.  R.  Brearley  and  Charles  Peck.  Mr.  Silloway 
is  the  veteran  Deacon  of  all  this  number.  From  an  annual  sermon  of  Rev.  M.  P.  Kinney,  it 
appears  there  were  forty-two  charter  members  of  this  Church.  The  first  Church  record  was 
burned.  Of  this  number,  there  are  now  six  resident  members,  viz. :  A.  P.  Dickey,  J.  E. 
Lockwood,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lockwood,  S.  R.  Sheldon,  N.  A.  Walker  and  Martin  Eastman. 
During  these  twenty-nine  years,  there  have  been  321  members  of  this  Church.  There 
are  128  members,  119  of  whom  live  less  than  a  Sabbath  day's  journey  from  the  sanctuary. 

HYMN 
Composed  by  Rkv.  M.  P.  Kinney,  and  sung  atthi  Dedication  of  the  Church,  November,  1854. 

Oh,  God  of  Jacob,  bow  Thine  ear, 

Attend  our  supplicating  voice  ; 
In  niajcsjty  Thyself  appear. 

And  bid  us  all  in  Thee  rejoice. 

Oh,  let  these  walls  forever  stand, 

A  monument  of  Thy  rich  grace ; 
Adorned  in  beauty  by  Thy  hand, 

An  earthly  home,  Thy  dwelling  place. 

Here  may  Thy  worship  be  sincere. 

May  willing  souls  Thy  praises  sing; 
And  in  return  do  Thou  draw  near, 

And  gracious,  own  our  offerings. 

Thy  name  shall  be  recorded  here, 

And  here  display  Thy  gh)ry,  Lord  ; 
Fill  every  heart  with  filial  fear, 

And  clothe  with  power  Thy  sacred  word. 

So  may  this  house  henceforward  prove 

A  place  of  rest  to  mortals  given  ; 
And  better,  far,  may  it  become 

To  them,  indeed,  the  gate  of  Heaven. 

Connected  with  the  Church  is  a  Sabbath  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  160,  of 
which  J.  R.  Brearley  is  Superintendent  and  R.  S.  Adams  Assistant  Superintendent.  Also 
the  Children's  Temperance  Band,  with  a  membership  of  sixty,  which  number  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  Society  is  chiefly  in  charge  of  Mrs.  William  H.  Hinckley,  the  Pastor's 
wife. 

The  Welsh  Congregational  Church, — Devoutness  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  Welsh  people,  and  wherever  they  settle,  they  soon  build  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  Rev.  W.  T. 
Mathews  said:  "When  I  came  to  Racine,  in  the  year  1842,  there  were  not  many  Welsh  here, 
and  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  and  Congregationalists  were  holding  union  meetings.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  following  Congregationalists — John  T.  Jones,  W.  J.  Williams,  Robert 
Pritcharl,  W.  R.  Price,  E.  P.  Thomjis,  Edward  Jones,  Richard  Williams,  David  James,  Lewis 
L.  Phillips,  Lewis  Pugh,  John  Williams,  Griffith  Jones,  Robert  Davies,  W.  D.  Williams,  John 
Jones,  W.  W.  Williams — met  to  consider  the  propriety  of  organizing  a  Welsh  Congregational 
Church.  It  was  decided  advisable,  and  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  of  Prairieville,  was  invited  to 
officiate  at  the  organization  meeting,  held  in  December,  1847.  The  same  year,  a  house  of  wor- 
ship was  built  on  College  avenue.  At  this  time,  the  congregation  numbered  fourteen  members. 
John  T.  Jones  and  Robert  Pritchard  were  the  first  Deacons ;  the  latter  still  lives.  In  June,  1848, 
Rev.  Evan  J.  Evans,  who  came  from  Wales,  was  ordained  and  became  the  first  Pastor  of  the 
Church.  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  John  Jones,  of  Prairieville,  and  Rev.  Hopkins,  Pastor  of  the 
English  Congregational  Church,  of  Racine,  took  part  in  the  ordination  services.  After  three 
years  of  useful  labor,  Mr.  Evans  moved  into  Indian  territory,  and  now  lives,  greatly  respected, 
on  his  farm  at  Williamsburgh,  Iowa.     The  next  Minister  was  Rev.  John   Parry,  formerly  of 
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Wern,  in  North  Wales,  whose  ministry  commenced  here  in  May,  1851,  and  who  labored  with 
remarkable  efficiency  for  two  years.  Then  came  Rev.  Evan' Griffith,  remaining  four  years,  and 
accomplishincr  very  gratifying  results.  In  January,  1861,  Rev.  W.  J.  Hopkins  became  Pastor 
of  the  Church,  but  his  health  failed  the  following  year,  and  he  died  here  in  October,  1862. 
Rev.  C.  D.  Jones  became  his  successor,  commencing  his  labors  in  April,  1863,  and  remaining 
until  1866.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Wm.  Watkins,  during  whose  pastorate  it  became  apparent 
to  the  congregation  that  a  new  and  more  commodious  house  of  worship  was  necessary.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Watkins,  the  liberality  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  the  aid  of  friends 
at  a  distance,  the  new  edifice  was  built  at  a  cost  of  §11,000,  and  ready  for  use  in  1870.  The 
building  is  constructed  of  brick,  measures  60x40  feet  inside,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
convenient  and  beautiful  church  structures  among  the  Welsh  in  the  United  States.  In  1871, 
Mr.  Watkins  moved  to  Old  Man's  Creek,  Iowa,  and  continued  his  labors  there  until  1878,  when 
he  died.  In  1872,  Rev.  John  Jones,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  and 
remained  three  years.  Mr.  Jones  co-operated  faithfully  with  the  Church  to  pay  off  the  §3,000 
debt,  which  still  hung  over  it.  Rev.  John  P.  Williams,  the  present  Pastor,  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  June,  1876.  He  was  ordained  in  St.  Asaph,  Wales.  The  condition  of  the  Church  at 
present  is  hopeful  and  encouraging.  It  hjis  a  membership  of  130.  The  Deacons  are :  W.  J. 
Williams,  0.  Roberts,  E.  D.  Davis,  J.  P.  Williams.  The  Sabbath  school  has  an  average 
attendance  of  90  children. 

The  Scandinavian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congrecfation. — This  congregation,  now  in  con- 
nection with  the  Conference  for  the  Norwegian-Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  America, 
was  organized  in  1851,  on  the  22d  day  of  August.     There  having  been  considerable  emigration 
to  this  city  of  Lutherans,  mainly  from  Norway,  several  of  them  had  been  holdii'g  religious  raeet- 
irgs  previous  to  the  time  mentioned,  and  longing  to  have  regular  Gospel  services,  in  the  way  and 
spirit  of  their  forefathers,  and   in    a    language  which    they  fully  understood,  a   meeting  was 
announced  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  John   Larsen,  which  resulted   in  the  organization  of  a 
church  society  to  be  known  as  the  First  Scandinavian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  of  Racine. 
The  following  Trustees  were  elected:     John  S.  Bangs,  John  Lirsen  and  Andrew  Johnson.     On 
the  ir)th  day  of  January,  1852,  a  certificate  of  the  organization  was  filed.     Rev.  Ole  Andrewson, 
who  was  present  at  the  organization  meeting,  became  the  first  Pastor  of  the  Church.    In  addition 
to  the  constituent  members  already  named,  were:     0.  L  Halhstad,  Helge  Simonsen,  Endre  M. 
Surly,  Finkel  Finkelsen,  Niels  Olsen,  K.  Knudsen  Ronde,  K.  A.  Ringheim.     The  Constitution 
first  adopted  confesses  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  as  the  Word  of  God, 
to  be  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  life,  and  it  further  adheres  to  the  symbolical  books  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.     Steps  had  already  been  taken  at  the  organization  meeting  toward  the 
erection  of  a  church  building.     A  lot  was  purchased  on  State  street,  where  Fish  JBros.  &  Co/s 
wagon  shops  are  now  located.     What  time  the  meeting-house  was  finished  is  not  known  to  a 
certainty,  but  it  was  used  in  1853.     During  the  succeeding  years  it  prospered  well,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Synod  of  Northern  Illinois,  under  several  Pastors.     During  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
J.  M.  Eggen,  from  1866-70,  there  was  a  large  emigration  of  Lutherans,  especially  from  Den- 
mark, and  when  the  reverend  gentleman  referred  to  resigned,  in  1870,  the  number  of  communi- 
cants was  150.     He  was  an  energetic  man,  and  the  period  of  his  ministry  was  as  prosperous  as  ' 
any  in   the  history  of  this  congregation.      In  the  spring  of  1867,  the  church   building  was 
moved  about  one  block  east,  and  in  1868  an  addition  was  made  to  it,  at  a  cost  of  $1,200.     In 
1871,  Rev.  Adam  Dan,  a  native  of  Denmark,  at  the  time  a  missionary  to  Jerusalem,  Palestine, 
was  called  to  the  Pastorate  of  this  Church,  and,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  he  was  ordained,  and 
entered  upon  his  ministerial  duties.     After  having  officiated  as  minister  for  about  one  year,  it 
was  considered,  by  sevflral  members  of  the  congregation,  that  Rev.  Dan  was  teaching  doctrines 
strange  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  against  the  Confession  of  the  congregation.    An  accusation 
of  false  doctrine  was  made  against  him.     He  protesting,  a  schism  was  the  result,  and  when  the 
members  siding  with  Rev.  Dan  claimed  the  right  to  the  Church  property,  a  law-suit  ensued. 
The  case  was  decided  December  12,  1874,  and  the  Pastor,  Adam   Dan,  was  found  guilty  of 
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preaching  false  doctrine;  but  tlie  party  adhering  to  him  being  in  the  majority,  the  court  gave 
them  tlie  property  and  original  name  of  the  congregation.     The  defeated  members,  wishing  to 
maintain  the  Christian  and  Lutheran  doctrines  of  the  founders  of  the  congregation,  organized 
themselves  into  a  separate  society,  and  formed  a  connection  with  the  Conference  of  the  Norwe- 
gian-Danish Church  of  America,  in  1875,  during  the  Annual  Assembly  of  that  body.     Numer- 
ous Pastors  of  that  society  served  the  new  congregation,  until  they  secured  their  present  minis- 
ter,   Rev.   A.   M.,  in    May,  1876.      At    this    time    the    number    of  communicants  was    34. 
During  the  same  year,  a  lot  was  bought  on  State  street,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  a  house 
of  worship  was  erected  upon  the  site,  and  ready  for  use.       January  13,  1877,  the  society  was 
incorporated,   under  the  name  of  the  Scandinavian    Evangelical    Lutheran    Congregation,  of 
Racine,  Wis. ;   and,  on  the  25th   day  of  March,  the  new  edifice  was  dedicated.     The  present 
number  of  communicants  is  85.     A  Sunday  school  has  always  been  connected  with  and  supported 
by  the  Church,  and  during  the  summer  of  1878,  a  month's  religious  day-school  was  held.     We 
give  the  history  of  these  divided  congregations,  as  we  obtain  them  from  the  respective  interested 
parties. 

The  Danish  JSvanc/cUcal  Lutheran  Emous  Church. —  The  congregation  was  organized 
August  22,  1851,  with  twenty-four  members,  mostly  from  Norway.  Rev.  0.  Andrewson  was 
the  first  minister.  The  church  edifice  was  built  the  same  year,  and  located  on  State  street, 
between  La  Salle  and  Marquette.  In  1855  the  church  was  enlarged,  and  a  Sunday  school 
organized.  During  the  years  1860-63,  a  painful  division  of  opinion  agitated  the  society,  and 
becoming  involved,  the  church  building  was  sold.  For  some  time  the  congregation  was  without 
religious  services.  August  10,  1863.  thirteen  members  of  the  congregation  united,  and  bought 
back  the  church,  at  a  cost  of  ^525,  and  the  congregation  was  reorganized  as  a  part  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Synod.  Its  name  was  the  Scandinavian  Lutheran  Church,  of  Racine,  which  is  still  the 
name  of  the  congregation.  The  society,  as  at  present  organized,  is  free,  having  no  connection 
with  any  Synod  in  this  country,  but  holding  its  position  as  a  daughter  of  the  Church  of  Den- 
mark. The  membership  numbers  260  communicants,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Danes.  The 
old  house  of  worship  was  sold  in  1876,  and  a  new  and  handsome  brick  church  edifice,  after  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  erected  on  Chippicotton  street,  at  a  cost  of  about  ^9,000.  Just 
beside  the  church  is  a  parsonage,  valued  at  about  $3,000.  In  1872,  a  complaint  was  made  by 
some  of  the  members  of  the  congregation,  against  the  present  Priest,  Rev.  Dan,  for  preaching 
false  doctrines.  They  claimed  he  was  not  a  Lutheran,  but  a  Grundtigian  Priest,  and  could  not 
be  Pastor  for  a  true  Lutheran  congregation.  They  were  sustained  by  many  Norwegian  and 
German  Synods,  and,  the  year  after,  they  filed  their  complaint  with  the  Circuit  Court,  claiming 
that  they  were  the  only  true  Lutheran  congregation,  and  that  they,  as  such,  had  the  only  right  to 
the  possession  of  the  Church  property.  As  the  majority  of  the  Church  members  sustained  the 
Pastor,  who  also  obtained  certificates  from  Denmark,  which  set  forth  that  his  doctrines  were 
preached  by  many  bishops  and  priests  in  the  Church  of  Denmark,  who  never  condemned  them 
as  false  or  heretical.  Grundtrig  himself  was  a  Bishop  and  Priest  in  said  Church  for  over  sixty 
years,  and  was  respected  by  all  deferential  parties  as  a  church  father.  The  Court  decided  that 
the  Church  property  be  held  by  the  majority.  The  minority  then  erected  a  chapel  in  another 
place  on  State  street,  and  called  a  Pastor  from  the  Norwegian  Conference,  to  which  body  they 
belong  as  a  congregation.  The  new  Emous  Church  was  dedicated  January  27,  1878^  on  which 
occasion  many  Danish  ministers  and  other  friends,  from  near  and  abroad,  were ,  present.  As  a 
congregation  they  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  (not  Roman)  Church,  with  the  Apostolic  creed  as 
the  foundation  o:  faith,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  infallible  rule  for  all  preaching  in 
the  Church,  and  the  two  Holy  Sacraments  as  necessary  means  of  salvation.  The  service,  lit- 
urgy and  ceremonies  are  in  accordance  with  the  Church  of  Denmark  (after  its  Ritual  and  Book 
of  Altar).  Rev.  Dan,  the  present  minister,  was  formerly  a  missionary  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land.  He  was  ordained  July  6,  1871,  since  which  time  he  has  occupied  the  pulpit  of  this 
Church.  Connected  with  the  Church  is  a  flourishing  Sunday  school.  Every  summer,  during 
the  vacation  of  the  public  schools,  there  has  been  a  Danish  school,  the  instructions  being  mostly 
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of  a  religious  character.  In  April,  1878,  a  regular  day  school  was  established,  with  R.  Nielsen 
as  teacher.  The  school  rooms  are  located  in  the  basement  of  the  church.  The  average  attend- 
ance is  40  scholars. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  St,  John  8  Congregation  of  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession 
was  organized  in  Racine  County  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1862,  and  was  first  served  by  the 
Rev.  Friedrich  Lochner  and  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  Steinbach,  formerly  of  Milwaukee.  The  first 
members  of  the  congregation  were :  Themotheus  Moritz,  August  Baumann,  George  F.  Mohn, 
Andreas  Reukauf,  Peter  Stoffel,  Johann  Kino,  George  Steel,  George  F.  Schulz,  Johann  George 
Friedrich,  Johann  George  Rueck,  Caspar  Reukauf,  Johann  Shoenleben,  Carl  Strauss,  Jacob 
Ilagerer,  Johann  Dennis,  Johann  Stecher,  Johann  Herchenroeder,  Joseph  Ritter,  Johann 
Foertsch,  Traugott  Fleeter.  Rev.  W.  P.  Engelbert  was  the  first  Pastor.  July  28,  1862,  the 
congregation  concluded  to  erect  a  school  building,  which  they  also  used  as  a  house  of  worship, 
until  November  18,  1866,  when  the  present  church  edifice  was  dedicated.  The  value  of  the 
Church  property  owned  by  this  congregation  is  estimated  at  $9,000.  The  prasent  membership 
is  98.  After  the  death  of  Rev.  W.  P.  Engelbert,  on  the  30th  day  of  December,  1878,  the 
members  of  the  congregation  appointed  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Keller  as  their  Pastor.  He  arrived  at 
Racine,  March  20,  1879.  Connected  with  the  Church  is  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  St.  John's 
School,  which  was  started  by  the  Pastor  of  the  congregation,  who  managed  it  for  some  six 
weeks.  February  2,  1863,  A.  0.  Gertenbach  was  appointed  its  first  teacher.  He  assumed  his 
position  February  22,  1863,  at  which  time  the  school  numbered  40  scholars.  At  the  close  of 
the  school  year,  August  19,  1868,  the  attendance  had  increased  to  130  scholars.  He  left  here 
to  teach  at  Columbia,  Monroe  County,  111.,  and  was  succeeded  by  H.  Rissmann  for  nine  months, 
A.  Beyer  for  two  years,  I.  G.  DoUinger  for  two  years,  and  Friedrich  Meyer  for  two  years. 
February  14,  1875,  A.  0.  Gertenbach  was  reappointed  as  teacher.  August  19, 1877,  a  second 
teacher,  Charles  Suhr,  was  appointed  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  scholarship.  The  pres- 
ent attendance  averages  115.  The  first  schoolhouse  proving  inadequate,  the  congregation 
found  it  necessary  to  erect  a  new  two-story  brick  building,  which  was  finished  in  September, 
1877.  The  congregation,  together  with  their  school,  are  connected  with  the  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran Synod,  of  Missouri,  Ohio  and  other  States. 

The  Seven  Day  Adventists  have  a  small  membership,  and  meet  in  a  room  over  George 
C.  Conroe's  hardware  store. 

The  Racine  County  Bible  Society  is  an  auxiliary  to  the  American  Bible  Society,  of  New 
York.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  "without 
note  or  comment,''  and,  in  English,  those  of  the  commonly-received  version.  All  persons  con- 
tributing any  sum  to  its  funds  are  members  for  one  year.  Those  contributing  ten  dollars  are 
members  for  life.  All  funds  not  wanted  for  circulating  the  Scriptures  within  the  society's  own 
limits  are  paid  over  annually  to  the  parent  society,  to  aid  distribution  among  the  destitute  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  foreign  lands.  The  ofiicers  of  the  society  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  A  general  meeting  is  held  annually.  The 
Racine  Auxiliary  Society  was  organized  in  1841,  and  held  its  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  at 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city,  June  4,  1878,  when  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year :  L.  Bradley,  President ;  A.  G.  Knight,  Vice  President ;  James  Kilbum, 
Secretary  ;  C.  F.  Hart,  Treasurer. 

The  Voanq  Mens  Christian  Association'was  organized  August  9,  1875,  with  a  member- 
ship of  50.  The  first  officers  elected  were  as  follows,  viz.:  W.  T.  Lewis,  President;  C.  A. 
Weed,  Vice  President ;  W.  T.  Bull,  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  Robert  Howard,  Recording  Sec- 
retary ;  J.  S.  Hart,  Treasurer.  The  society  has  a  present  membership  of  90,  who  meet  in  the 
Temple  of  Honor,  temporarily.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  a  suiUible  building  for  regular 
and  permanent  meetings,  and  furnish  it  with  a  good  library  and  reading  room.  The  hist  elected 
officers  of  the  society  are :  J.  S.  Hart,  President ;  S.  F.  Beebe,  Corresponding  Secretary ; 
George  Skewes,  Recording  Secretary ;  B.  B.  Northrop,  Treasurer. 
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The  WomarCs  Christian  Temperance  Union"^  was  organized  March  9,  1874,  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  elected  :  President,  Mrs.  Joseph  Rowley ;  Vice  Presidents,  Mrs.  William  R. 
Bloomfield,  Mrs.  Carhart,  Mrs.  Sawin,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Bierce,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Fish,  Mrs.  John  Jones ; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Gould ;  Secretary,  Miss  B.  B.  Snow.  There  was  also  an  Executive 
Board,  and  a  membership  of  about  280.  With  this  force  the  Union  began  its  work,  realizing 
that  great  reforms  move  slowly,  and  that  in  this  temperance  work  there  must  be  a  gradual 
uplifting  of  public  sentiment,  until  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  be 
branded  with  disfavor. 

It  seems  eminently  proper  that  she,  whose  home  has  been  invaded,  whose  marriage  vow  has 
been  broken,  whose  little  children  have  been  left  to  poverty  and  disgrace,  should  be  the  cham- 
pion of  this  cause,  and  under  Divine  guidance  organize  her  forces,  and  declare  war  upon  the 
enemy  of  her  peace. 

Believing  that  in  the  proper  education  of  the  children  lies  the  hope  of  the  temperance 
cause,  mothers  were  earnestly  exhorted  to  labor  zealously  in  the  home  circle,  implanting  such 
sound  principles  as  the  temptations  of  later  life  could  not  overthrow. 

There  were  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings ;  pledges  were  prepared  and  circulated,  the 
citizens*s  pledge  having  over  1,800  signatures ;  mass-meetings  were  held,  and  various  measures 
adopted  to  elevate  public  opinion,  and  enlist  soldiers  in  the  temperance  army. 

A  great  work  was  begun  the  year  following  the  organization,  of  which  more  will  be  said 
hereafter,  *'  The  Reading  and  Coffee  Rooms  "  and  as  an  outgrowth  of  this  ''  The  Boys*  Read- 
ing Room." 

Regular  semi-monthly  meetings  are  held,  and  well  sustained.  There  are  at  present  over 
300  members  ;  of  these,  fully  100  are  working  members. 

On  the  "  West  Side  "  is  formed  a  Prohibition  Band,  composed  of  the  young,  ranging  in 
age  from  six  to  eighteen  years.  They  have  placed  in  various  manufacturing  establishments 
wall-pockets,  which  are  kept  filled  with  temperance  papers,  leaflets  and  tracts.  Those  particu- 
larly interested  take  pains  to  distribute  them,  especially  Saturday  nights. 

There  is  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Union  to  confer  with  the  Superintendents  of  Sun- 
day schools,  that  there  may  be  united  temperance  work  and  instruction. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  and  all  other  temperance  societies  in  Racine 
are  united  in  supporting  Sunday  afternoon  meetings,  which,  after  several  months  of  trial,  do  not 
abate  in  interest  or  usefulness. 

This  movement  is  regarded  with  great  favor.  It  promotes  unity  of  feeling,  offers  oppor- 
tunities of  presenting  the  subject  in  every  phase,  and  brings  together  an  audience  that  could  be 
reached  in  no  other  way. 

As  a  result  of  the  interest  in  temperance  work,  the  *'  Reading  and  Coffee  Rooms  '*  were 
opened  May  6,  1875.  They  were  intended  as  a  place  of  resort  for  such  as  might  wish  to  avoid 
the  temptations  of  the  '*  saloon,**  and  seemed  neces-ary  to  the  success  of  the  plans,  both  for 
"  prevention  and  cure.** 

During  several  months,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wells  and  Mrs.  Marion  McMynn  had  been  soliciting 
funds,  and  when  the  post  office  was  removed  to  new  quarters,  the  room  left  vacant  was  rented, 
and  such  changes  made  as  fitted  it  for  occupancy. 

Although  the  enterprise  was  an  experiment,  there  was  exhibited  among  all  classes  a 
remarkable  interest  in  its  success,  donations  of  lumber,  labor  and  furniture  enabled  those  in 
charge  to  give  to  the  public  a  large  and  pleasant  reading  room  in  front,  connected  with  a  dining 
room,  kitchen  and  sleeping  room. 

Mrs.  Wells  contributed  generously  from  her  private  means,  and  kindly  devoted  her  time 
and  untiring  energies  to  the  supervision  of  the  institution,  for  one  year,  to  insure  the  ultimate 
and  complete  success  of  the  commendable  enterprise. 

This  enterprise  has  been  «'minently  successful.  The  rooms  have  been  self-supporting  since 
the  first  year,  and  have  been  in  charge  of  the  two  assistants  of  Mrs.  Wells. 

*  To  the  couiiesy  of  Mn.  Angi«  W.  Tillapaugh  and  Mm.  Marlon  F.  McSlynn  are  wo  indebted  for  the  preparation  of  this  sketcb. 
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Not  alone  financially  do  we  regard  these  rooms  as  successful :  they  have  subserved  a  higher 
and  better  purpose  than  to  provide  pleasant  surroundings  for  those  who  wish  an  inviting  lunch 
— they  have  proved  an  asylum  for  the  tempted,  a  center  of  good  influences  to  many  who  could 
not  be  reached  in  any  other  way. 

Open  to  all,  comfortable  and  inviting,  they  soon  became  the  resort  of  the  boys  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  spending  their  time  in  the  street.  To  preserve  the  quiet  and  good  order  of 
the  reading  room,  it  soon  became  necessary  to  provide  another  room,  where  this  younger  class 
might  receive  direct  instruction  and  influence. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Winship  and  Mrs.  Charles  Black  secured  a  room,  which,  after  considerable 
labor,  was  opened,  April  6,  1876;  and  named  the  ''  Boys'  Reading  lloom.'*  About  one  hun- 
dred came  in  to  spend  their  evenings,  and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  preserve  order,  command  atten- 
tion and  secure  good  behavior. 

Games,  music  and  reading  w^ere  resorted  to,  with  such  instructional  talks  as  after  a  time 
produced  an  effect,  and  in  many  cases  the  entire  character  has  changed. 

Assistance  has  been  rendered  by  several  ladies,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wells  devoting  herself  to  the 
interests  of  the  boys  in  such  a  manner  Jis  has  secured  for  her  their  highest  regard. 

To  all  who  give  time  and  labor  to  this  benevolent  work,  the  thanks  and  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  community  are  due.  The  results  of  such  labor  reach  forward  into  the  future  and  tend  to 
make  good  citizens  of  a  class  that  otherwise  would  swell  the  ranks  of  paupers  and  criminals. 

The  expenses  of  the  *'  Boys'  Reading  Room  "  have  been  assumed  by  the  Woman's  Tem- 
perance Union^ 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  of  this  society  has  been  of  that  quiet,  unobtrusive  character 
which  might  be  overlooked  were  it  not  for  the  marked  change  in  public  sentiment  since  its 
organization.  It  aims  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  our  community,  and  appeals  to  every 
ri^lit-minded  person  for  aid  and  sympathy. 

Its  present  officers  are:    President,  Mrs.  W.   H.  Hinckley;    Vice  President,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
HsLTt;  Secretarv,  Mrs.  Angio  W.  Tillapaugh ;  Trt^asurer,  Mrs.  Marion  F.  McMynn. 
May  2,  1879. 

racine   college. 

The  history  of  this  famed  institution  of  learning,  whose  magnificent  buildings  and  grounds 
ar^   a  source  of  pride  to  the  citizens  of  Racine,  as  well  as  to  the  Church  universal,  was  carefully 
collaborated  by  Rev.  Homer  Wheeler,  A.  M.,  up  to  the  year  1876.     He  was  a  teacher  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  College  for  twenty  years,  and  was  as  familiar  with  its  daily  life  as  he  was  devoted 
^^    its  interests.      His  work  is  not  only  reliable  and  detailed,  but  contains  the  spirit  of  personal 
kn.c> fledge  which  adds  peculiarly  to  its  interest  and  value.       We,  therefore,  avail  ourselves  of  it, 
^,^l>j)lementing  it  with  the  occurrences  of  the  three  years  that  have  intervened  since  its  prepara- 
tioxi : 

Racine  College,  situated  in  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Racine,  Wis.,  was  founded  A.  D.  1852. 

■^^^  question  of  an  Episcopal  College  in  the  Diocese  of  Wisconsin  first  arose  in  the  Convention 

.       t:he  Church  assembled  in  Milwaukee  A.   D.   1851,  with  the  venerated  Bishop  Kemper  at 

^^     liead.     It  was  then  resolved  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  founding  of  such  an  institution, 

^?^^i  that  it  should  be  given  to  that  one  of  the  lake  cities  that  should  first  secure  a  site  of  six  acres 

p.     4^round,  and  pledges  of  not  less  than  six  thousand  dollars  to  put  a  building  thereon.     Gen. 

,^  ilo  White,  in  a  letter  which  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  Trustees,  claims  for  himself  and 

.  ^^     Rev.  Dr.  Cole,  President  of   Nashotah  House,  the  sponsorship  of  the  idea.       And,  accord- 

'^'^ly,  we  find  that  the  detail  of  business  connected  with  the  movement  was  put  into  the  hands  of 

*  ^^^mmittee,  consisting  of  those  two  gentlemen  and  Jacob  Morrison,  Esq. 

V  The  Church  in  Racine  at  this  time  was  few  in  numbers  and  feeble  in  means ;  but,  aided  by 

^   ^  local  interest  which  now  came  into  play,  it  entered  spiritedly  into  the  contest  with  its  much 

*^^onger  rival  in  Milwaukee.     Two  influential  citizens  of  the  place.  Dr.  Elias  Smith,  still  a 

A't'Mstee  of  the  institution,  and  Marshall  M.  Strong,  late  a  Trustee  but  now  dead,  took  the  matter 
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in  hand,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  in  advance  of  all  other  competitors,  had  not  only  met,  but 
gone  much  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  resolution  of  the  Convention,  having  secured  a  site  of 
ten  acres,  and  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  for  a  building.  So  Racine  had  won  the 
location.  The  site,  donated  by  Charles  S.  Wright  and  his  brother,  Truman  6.  Wright,  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  It  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  central  part  of  the  city ;  and 
to  those  fond  of  broadly  extended  and  varied  views,  nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  and 
pleasing.  The  fertile  prairie  dotted  with  its  farm-houses  and  frequent  clusters  of  trees,  and  the 
boundless  expanse  of  the  lake  covered  with  its  numerous  sails  and  other  crafts  of  commerce,  fall 
at  a  glance  under  the  eye  of  the  beholder  from  the  College  look-out,  and  what  is  of  still  greater 
importance,  the  location  is  unexcelled  in  healthfulness.  Such  a  site  being  secured,  and  the  sub- 
scription in  hand  for  the  proposed  building,  application  was  immediately  made  to  the  Legisli 
for  a  charter,  which,  with  liberal  provisions,  was  granted  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1852,,,^  i, 
and  entitled  ''An  act  to  incoi-porate  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Racine  College."     The  names  oB^  ^f 

the  corporators  given  in  this  charter  are  as  follows,  in  their  order :    Roswell  Park,  Elias  Smith. m, 

Isaac  Taylor,  Philo  White,  Isaac  J.  Ullraan,  Matthew  B.  Mead,  Nelson  Pendleton,  Marshall  M-  ZI. 
Strong,  Joseph  H.  Nichols,  Jackson  Kemper,  Benjamin  Akerly,  Thomas  J.  Eager,  Willianrz^di 
Adams,  Eleazer  A.  Greenleaf,  J.  Bodwell  Doe,  and  Azel  D.  Cole,  and  it  was  provided  that  the] 
should  choose  their  own  associates  and  successors. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  on  the  10th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1852,  and  pr< 
sided  over  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Nichols,  the  Rector  at  that  time  of  St.  Luke*8  Church  u 
Racine.  At  this  meeting  it  was  ordered  "  that  the  corner-stone  of  the  first  building  be  laid  or-  -n 
the  5th  day  of  May  following,' '  which  we  find  was  accordingly  done,  with  appropriate  ceremc-^^ — 5- 
nies,  and  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nichols.     At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  building  in  proce^^=» 

of  erection  was  named  Park  Hall,  in  honor  of  the  then  contemplated  first  President  of  the  inst     i- 

tution,  Rev.  Roswell  Park,  D.  D.,  whose  name  had  already  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  listc=^«f 
corporators.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  about  the  first  of  November  in  the  same  year,  D  r. 
Park  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  incipient  institution  and  its  Boa^^vd 
of  Trustees.  He  accepted  the  election  and  immediately  entered  upon  his  work  with  all  tl  le 
enthusiasm  of  an  ambitious  tiller  of  virgin  soil.  On  the  15th  day  of  the  same  month  he  open«  A 
the  school,  consisting  of  nine  scholars,  in  a  hired  room,  under  the  chartered  name  of  Racii 
College.  And  in  addition  to  the  labor  of  the  school,  in  which  he  was  the  only  teacher,  he  seer 
to  have  taken  upon  himself  the  chief  direction  of  the  building  and  the  management  of  il 
finances.  

At  a  special  meeting  held  on  the  18th  day  of  July,  1843,  the  following  were  added  to  t    Mie 
faculty :  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Nichols,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature ;  Marshall  M.  Siror^  g, 
Esq.,  Lecturer  on  Political  Science,  and  P.  R.    Hoy,  M.   D.,   Lecturer  on  Physiology  and  t^X^ie 
Natural  Sciences,  and  three  young  men  as  assistant  teachers.    On  the  28th  of  this  same  month  L  ^ie 
first  collegiate  year  closed  with  thirty-three  students,  and  the  first  commencement  was  held,  a:nd 
Benjamin  A.  Segur,  B.  S.,  and  Elijah  Y.  Smith,  are  the  first  recorded  graduates. 

On  the  14th  day  of  September  following.  Park  Hall  was  finished  and  ready  for  occupancy, 
and  within  its  walls  the  second  collegiate  year  was  entered  upon.     In  his  first  annual  catalogue 
Dr.  Park  thus  describes  this  building,  which  is  given  here,  as  it  was  in  some  respects  a  model 
for  subsequent  ones:     "The  edifice  is  built  of  pale  brick,  in  Gothic  style,  and  is  120  feet  long 
and   84  feet  wide.     The  central  part,  which   projects  to  the  front,  contains  four  large  reci- 
tation rooms,  besides  a  chapel,  with  open  roof,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  upper  story,  and* 
kitchen  and  dining  room  in  the  basement.     There  are  ten  rooms  in  each  wing  designed  for  stu- 
dents' dormitories."  *     To  this  description  the  Doctor  adds  the  following;      ''The  building  was 
erected  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  subscribers,  and  consisting  of  Dr. 
Elias  Smith  and  the  Messrs.  Isaac  Taylor  and  John  M.  Gary,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  this  com- 
munity are  eminently  due  for  their  assiduous,  judicious  and  gratutitous  prosecution  of  the  work 
to  a  successful  close." 

*The  interior  of  this  building  wm  subsequently  remodeled,  and  to  changed  that  it  would  not  be  recognised  from  this  deicripCloB. 
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The  college  being  thus  housed,  and  having  an  abiding  place,  it  is  worth  while  here  to  stop 
)ur  progress  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  see  what  was  the  Uterari/  standard  set  up,  and  just  how 
:ar  it  was  a  Protestant  Episcopal  institution.  As  to  the  former,  the  following  is  the  description 
:aken  from  the  programme  of  the  first  catalogue :  '*  Besides  the  preparatory  department  of  Racine 
College,  open  to  younger  scholars,  there  will  be  two  courses  of  study  pursued  in  this  institution, 
according  to  the  aims  and  resources  of  the  student.  The  full  course  is  designed  for  those  who 
Irish  to  enter  the  learned  professions,  or  at  least  to  pursue  an  extended  course  of  study.  It  will 
>e  conformed  to  the  ordinary  stiindard  of  American  colleges.  *  *  *  Xhe  shorter  course  is 
lesigned  for  those  students  who  wish  to  obtain  a  superior  education,  and  then  to  engage  in  busi- 
less  pursuits.  It  may  be  entered  upon  at  once,  by  those  who  are  proficient  in  Arithmetic, 
Geography  and  English  Grammar,  without  any  previous  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  it  may 
>e  completed  in  two  years.  So  that  a  youth  entering  at  fourteen  may  graduate  at  sixteen,  and 
•eceive  the  lower  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  if  he  shall  have  sustained  his  examinations. 
Competent  students,  after  graduating  in  the  shorter  course,  may  complete  the  full  course  in  two 
fears  more,  by  close  application,  and  then  receive  the  ordinary  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.'* 

As  far  as  t^e  objects  of  the  two  courses  here  laid  out  are  concerned,  the  curriculum  of  stu- 
iies  prescribed  is  well  fitted  to  meet  them,  but  the  writer  is  constrained  to  remark,  that  when 
t  is  implied  that  a  youth  of  fourteen,  with  the  recjuired  attainments,  may  obtain  a  superior  edu- 
cation in  two  years,  or  graduate  in  four  years  with  full  college  honors,  reference  must  be  had 
)nly  to  youths  of  very  extraordinary  ability. 

AlS  to  the  denominational  character  of  the  school,  though  a  majority  of  the  corporators 
.vere  churchmen,  several  of  them  clergymen,  there  is  in  the  first  charter  no  other  intimation  that 
t  was  to  be  a  church  institution.  But  the  President  was  a  church  clergyman,  and  at  the  meet- 
ng  of  the  Trustees  held  in  November,  1852,  the  following  preamble  and  items  were  adopted : 

"  Whereas,  Racine  College  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  has  already  received  considerable  donations  as  a  church  insti- 
:ution,  it  is  hereby  understood  and  declared  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  : 

"  1.  That  in  all  future  elections  to  the  Boanl,  preference  be  given  to  communicants  or 
nembers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  unless  there  be  special  reasons  to  the  contrary. 

"  2.  That  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  this  Board  and  visitor  of  the 
College,  with  authority  at  all  times  to  examine  fully  into  the  state  of  its  affairs,  and  to  report  on 
:h6  same  at  any  meeting  of  this  Board. 

"  3.  That  the  President  of  the  College  and  the  majority  of  the  Faculty  shall  be  commu- 
licants  or  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

"  4.  That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  this  Church,  shall  be  used  with  the  Bible  regu- 
arly  in  the  daily  devotions." 

So  far,  at  this  time,  was  the  college  a  Protestant  Episcopal  institution.  But  that  it  was 
jxtremely  liberal  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  is  evident  from  the  following  statement  found  in  the 
»arly  catalogues :  "  Divine  Service  is  performed  every  Sunday  in  the  college  chapel,  but  the 
students  are  free  to  attend  any  place  of  worship  which  they  may  choose,  or  their  parents  may 
iesire."  And  further,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  definite  church  instruction  was  given  to  the 
(tadents,  and  in  the  list  of  text  books  used,  no  catechism  or  any  other  book  of  a  church  character 
If  wo  except  Adams'  Christian  Science)  is  included. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  internal  character  of  the  institution,  we  now  resume  the  history 
)f  its  progress-  For  three  or  four  years  following,  the  points  of  interest  are  few.  The  Board 
)f  Trustees  remained  essentially  unchanged.  Outside  aid  was  sought  and  obtained,  in  numerous 
nstances,  for  improving  the  building,  enlarging  the  library,  collecting  a  cabinet  and  providing 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus ;  insomuch  that,  aided  by  the  current  income  from  the 
students,  and  from  lectures  given  by  himself  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  Dr.  Park  could 
report  in  his  fifth  annual  catalogue  a  library  of  1,400  volumes,  a  valuable  cabinet  of  minerals 
md  curiosities,  a  respectable  amount  of  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  building,  with  its  sur- 
roundings and  fixtures,  worth  $15,000,  and  the  institution  nearly  free  from  debt,   a  gratifying 
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result,  due  without  doubt  to  the  industry  and  the  prudent  and  careful  management  that  ever 
characterized  the  man. 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  so  prosperous  had  the  institution  become  financially  and  in  respect  to 
number  of  students,  that  a  second  building  was  declared  necessary,  and  for  this,  without  reference 
to  their  ecclesiastical  connections,  the  citizens  of  Racine  again  came  to  the  front  with  liberal 
hand,  enabling  the  Doctor  to  report  in  November  of  the  same  year,  as  follows:  "In  April  and 
May  last,  the  citizens  of  Racine  munificently  subscribed  $12,000  for  the  erection  of  a  second  college 
building,  a  twin  to  the  first,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Bishop  Kemper  on  the  4th  day  of 
last  July,  and  the  exterior  of  which  is  now  completed  so  that  it  may  be  finished  internally  for  the  use 
of  the  English  department  in  the  coming  season.  The  work  has  been  thoroughly  executed  under 
the  charge  of  a  building  committee  consisting  of  Isaac  Taylor,  Lyman  W.  Monroe  and  Dr.  Elias 
Smith,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  L.  Bradley,  Esq.,  being  ihe  architect.'*  This  building  is  located 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  south  of  Park  Hall,  and,  with  it,  fronting  the  lake  shore  road. 

At  the  time  of  this  report,  the  stringency  in  the  money  market  was  increasing,  and  the 
prosperity  which  had  so  far  attended  the  college  began  to  wane.  Students  fell  off  largely,  during 
the'following  year,  and  the  final  term  closed  in  the  midst  of  many  discouragements,  and  fortu- 
nate it  was  that,  under  the  President's  careful  management,  no  debt  had  accumulated.  In  the 
spring  of  1859,  he  reports :  ''  The  new  college  building  has  not  3^et  been  completed,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  times ;  but  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  the  lathing,  plastering  and  painting, 
which  can  be  executed  by  sections  when  the  rooms  shall  be  required,"  thus  indicating  that, 
though  somewhat  depressed,  he  was  buoyed  up  by  hope,  and  still  true  to  his  instinct  of  avoiding  debt 

We  have  now  passed  in  our  review  the  last  year  of  Dr.  Park's  presidency,  and  because  radical 
changes  followed  thereupon  and  a  general  reconstruction  of  affairs,  we  may  say  that  here  ends  the 
first  stage  of  the  history  of  the  institution.  And,  before  entering  upon  the  second  stage  of  its 
history,  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  turn  aside  from  our  progress  for  a  moment,  and,  so  far  as  can 
be  done  in  a  sketch  like  this,  give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,  in  starting  an  enterprise  which 
promises  to  be  of  so  great  importance  to  coming  generations.  To  the  citizens  of  Racine  gener- 
ally the  College  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  not  only  for  liberal  contributions,  but  for  an  abiding 
interest  in  all  its  affairs,  without  which  it  could  not  have  existed.  But,  without  being  invidious,  I 
may  name  the  following:  Isaac  Taylor,  H.  S.  Durand,  Nelson  Pendleton,  A.  McClurg,  Charles 
Wright  &  Brother,  Lee  &  Dickson,  L.  W.  Monroe,  Charles  Ilerrick,  and  Gen.  Philo  White  as  the 
largest  contributors  of  money ;  and  Marshall  M.  Strong,  Esq.,  who  was  not  only  a  large  contrib- 
utor, but  whose  counsel  and  personal  efforts  down  to  the  day  of  his  death  w^e  of  inestimable 
value ;  and  Dr.  Elias  Smith,  who,  at  every  demand,  has  always  contributed  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
his  ability,  has  been  an  active  member  on  every  building  committee,  and  has  stood,  and  still 
stands  as  a  sentinel  to  give  warning  of  any  impending  danger.  To  these  men  in  particular, 
among  the  citizens,  is  the  College  greatly  indebted  for  its  foundation,  but  more  especially  to  its  first 
President.  From  the  time  that  Dr.  Park  came  upon  the  grounds  he  was  the  acknowledged 
leader,  not  only  of  the  educational  work,  but  in  all  the  financial  interests ;  always  forgetful  of  self, 
with  nothing  for  his  salary  except  what  was  left  when  a!l  other  claims  were  met,  he  toiledon  until 
the  management  was  transferred  to  other  hands,  with  one  building  complete,  another  nearly  so, 
uo  debt  incurred,  and  a  property  worth  $30,000.  Hence,  he  is  most  justly  entitled  to  the 
legend  on  his  tomb  beneath  the  chancel  window  of  the  chapel:  " Rev.  Roswell  Park,  D.  D.,  the 
founder  and  first  President  of  Racine  College." 

HISTORY   OF   RACINE    COLLEGE    IN    ITS    SECOND    STAGE. 

We  pass  now  to  the  history  of  Racine  College  in  its  second  stage,  which  it  entered  upon  in 
the  autumn  of  1859. 

The  changes  in  the  constitution  and  character  of  the  institution,  which  have  already  been 
alluded  to  as  radical,  had  their  origin  in  this  wise :  There  was  existing  at  this  time  a  new  insti- 
tution at  Delafield,  Wis.,  under  the  chartered  name  of  "  St.  John's  Hall,'*  designed  to  be  a  train- 
ing school  of  young  men  pursuing  their  studies,  preparatory  to  entering  the  Theological  School 
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of  Nashotah  House.  This  institution  was  under  the  Rectorship  of  the  Rev.  James  Do  Koven, 
afterward  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  De  Koven,  and  hiter.  Warden  of  the  Collefie,  and  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  B.  IIodn;es  and  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Shaw.  Its  buildin«^  was  only  a 
cheap  wooden  structure.  Tlie  thought  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of  many  churchmen  that 
this  institution  might  with  profit  be  united  to  Racine  College.  L)r.  Park  immo<Iiately  foil  in  with 
the  idea,  and,  in  order  to  effect  the  union,  proposed  to  resign  the  Presi«lency  of  the  College  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  De  Koven,  and  take  u|)on  himself  a  professorship,  with  the  understanding  that 
§2,000,  which  Dr.  Cole,  the  President  of  Nashotah  House,  had  in  hand  as  a  building  fund  for 
St.  John's  Hall,  should  be  expended  in  completing  the  unfinished  building  at  Racine.  The 
proposition  was  accepted,  with  the  condition  that  vacancies  should  be  made  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Racine  sufficient  to  adinit  the  Trustees  of  St.  John's ;  and  that  the  charter  should 
be  modified,  as  soon  as  convenient,  to  suit  the  new  management.  The  proposed  arrangements 
^ere  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  the  details  of  the  union  at  once  entered  upon.  A 
special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held  on  the  7th  day  of  September,  1850 ;  the  first  business 
of  which  was  to  reconstruct  the  Board  as  agreed  upon.  To  this  new  Board,  Dr.  Park  pre- 
sented his  resignation  in  the  following  words : 

To  the  Honorable^  the  Board  of  TniMffs  of  Raririe  Colletje: 

Gk.ntlemen:— In  onler  to  effect  the  union  of  St.  John's  Ilftll  with  this  institution,  I  hereby  resign  the  office  of 
President  of  Racine  ('ollesje  an<i  of  its  Boanl  of  Trustees,  with  jiraieful  renit-mbrancc  for  all  your  j)a.st  kindness,  and 
fervent  prayers  for  your  future  welfare.  Very  respectfully  yours,  (JSignetl)  Hoswf.i.l  Park. 

His  resignation  being  accepted,  and  due  complimentary  resolutions  passed,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Kemper  was  elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  Rev  James  De  Koven, 
Jbi^ctor  of  the  College;  the  Rev.  J.  S.  B.  Hodges,  Vice  Rector;  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Shaw,  Head 
^Xaister  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Seymour,  Assistant  Master.  Professor 
^V"l:ieeler  was  transferred  to  the  Mathematical  Department,  and  Dr.  Park  was  made  Chancellor 
arfccj  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry.  The  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  left 
^o     fce  filled,  for  the  time  being,  by  the  Warden. 

The  union  being  thus  consummated,  the  new  buildiiig  was  soon  completed,  and,  in  honor  of 
-■^isshop  Kemper,  named  Keynper  HalL  On  the  5th  day  of  October,  Racine  College  entered 
^F>c>n  the  work  of  its  second  stage  in  two  divisions,  a  Grammar  School  and  College  proper,  of 
^'i*  ich  a  further  account  will  be  given  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  work  done. 

By  the  consent  of  all,  the  institution  was  now  definitely  proclaimed  to  be  a  Church  institu- 
j'^^^*:!,  not  only  in  name,  but  in  fact.  In  the  first  register  published  afterward,  it  was  declared 
^tiat  the  object  of  the  institution  was  to  educate  the  youth  placed  in  it  through  the  agency  of 
^^  ^  Church  of  the  Living  God,  and  in  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  held  by  the 
•^otestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  and  with  an  especial  view,  moreover,  to  the 
paring  for  the  study  of  Theology,  those  intending  to  become  clergymen."  And  accordingly 
^■^^^  "find  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  list  of  text-books,  such  as  the  following  :  Church  Cate- 
^^  i^m,  NichoU's  Help  to  Reading  the  Bible,  Theophilus  Americanus,  and  other  books  of  a  like 
^^^^aracter. 

This  proclamation  was  equivalent,  of  course,  to  throwing  the  institution  for  its  support 

^^^^lusively  upon  the  Church,  and  those  who,  though  not  of  the  Church,  were  not  afraid  of  her 

^'^cshing.     As  might  have  been  expected,  very  few  of  the  students  of  the  previous  year  returned, 

^^^^  the  classes  were,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  of  the  young  men,  about  thirty  in  number, 

^^om  Dr.  De  Koven  had  brought  with  him  from  St.  John's  Hull.     So  it  may  be  said  that,  for 

^^s  year  at  least,  the  College  was  dependent  on   the  "daily  bread"  fund  of  the  Nashotah 

It  is  worth  while,  at  this  point,  to  notice  the  following  features  in  the  government  of  the 

^^titution,  now  inaugurated,  as  they  undoubtedly  had  much   to  do  with  its  subsequent  popu- 

wity.     Except  day  scholars,  who  boarded  at  home  with  their  parents,  the  students  were  all 

^^uired  to  board  in  the  college-buildings,  and  after  the  former  statement  in  the  register  with 

deference  to  the  religious  character  of  the  institution,  we  read  the  following  :    "  The  Rector  and 
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three  of  the  clerg}'  reside  with  the  students  in  the  college-buildings,  and  direct  the  internal 
government  and  discipline  of  the  College.  They  devote  their  whole  time  and  care  to  the  duties 
of  the  institution,  with  the  endeavor  to  realize  the  idea  of  a  Christian  family,  where  the  teachers 
are  elder  brothers,  and  the  scliolars  dutiful,  obedient  younger  members,  all  working  together  for 
the  good  of  each  other  and  the  glory  of  God.  As  a  family,  they  all  meet  together  in  a  common 
dining  hall,  and,  as  a  family,  they  all  pray  together,  morning  and  evening,  in  the  daily  service 
of  the  Church,  in  the  college  chapel.  It  is  believcl  that  in  this  way  boys  and  young  men  arc 
best  shielded  from  sin  and  evil  when  away  from  the  shelter  of  home  and  the  care  of  parents.'' 

These  features  of  college  life,  new  in  this  country,  if,  perhaps,  we  except  St.  James'  Col- 
lege, Maryland,  seemed  to  arrest  the  attention  of  parents  having  sons  to  educate.  At  any  rate, 
during  the  following  year,  there  was  a  large  increase  of  pupils,  the  number  rising  from  forty  to 
upwards  of  sixty.  This  year,  which  was  the  eighth  of  the  College,  the  Faculty  also  was 
increased  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Spalding,  A.  M.,  and  II.  H.  Van  Dusen,  A.  M., 
young  men,  graduates  of  Hobart  College,  N.  Y.,  as  Assistant  Masters  in  the  Grammar  School. 

The  year  18(52  was  especially  marked  by  the  procurement  of  the  contemplated  amendment 
to  the  charter,  which   provides  that   the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  the  President  of  Na^^hotah 
House,  and  the  Warden  of  the  College,  shall  be  ex  oflRcio  Trustees,  and  that  all  Trustees  here 
after  elected  shall  be  communicants  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

On  the  10th  day  of  July  this  year,  the  first  class  under  the  wardenship  of  Dr.  DeKove 

was  graduated.     It  consisted  of  the  following  six  young  men  :    William  Cox  Pope,  Thomas  L 

liellam,   Stephen  W.  Frisbie,  William  J.   Pigott,   George  A.  Whitney  and  George  Vernor-« 
These  graduates  were  all  preparatory  students  of  Nashotah  House,  and  are  now  all  laboring  ia 
the  ministry  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  one,  Mr.  Bellam,  being  the  Rector  of  Jarvis  Hall 
Colorado. 

In  1863,  the  first  set  of  statutes  was  passed  by  the  Trustees  and  published,  and   under" 
these  statutes  the  Board  of  Fellows  was  organized,  which,  with  some  subsequent  changes  witl 
respect  to  membership,  privileges  and  duties,  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day.     It  hold 
its  meetings  once  a  month,  and  is  regarded  as,  under  the  Warden,  the  governing  body  of  th 
internal  affairs  of  the  institution.  ^ 

The  eleventh  year,  1862-63,  was  marked  by  the  following  changes  in  the  faculty  :     Pro 
Nichols  resigned  and  entered  the  army  as  chaplain  ;    Dr.  Park  also  resigned  both  his  office5=== 
Chancellor  and  professor,  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Passmore,  D.  D.,  late  of  St.  James'    College,  Marj"^ 
land,  was  called  to  and  accepted   the  chair  of  Rhetoric,  Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Politic 
Economy.     Dr.  Passmore  brought  to  this  chair  a  long  experience,  having  been  for  twenty  year: 
professor  in  St.  James'  College,  and  rare  qualifications,  and  added  much  to  the  intellectual  stan  ~ 
ing  of  the  institution.     In  1864,  the  Warden,  feeling  that  the  burden  of  the  discipline  and  tl 
general  oversight  of  the  institution  was  too  much  for  one  man,  created  on  his  own  authority 
office  of  *'  Head  Master  of  the  College,"  and  placed  in  this  oflRce  Mr.  E.  B.  Spalding,  now  t 
Rev.  E.  B.  Spalding,  who  had  already  proved  his  efficiency  in  the  government  of  the  Gramm 
School.     This  office  was  subse(j[uently  established  by   the  Trustees,  the  title  changed  to  that 
*'  Sub-warden,*'  and  ranked  as  the  second  office  of  the  college. 

In  the  year  1864,  on  the  15th  day  of  January,  the  College  met  with  its  first  calamity 
fire.  Park  Hall,  with  the  exception  of  one  wing,  was  burned  to  the  ground.  In  this  conflag 
tion  nearly  all  the  library,  the  cabinet  and  philosophical  apparatus  which  had  been  gathered  b 
the  assiduous  labors  of  Dr.  Park,  were  lost,  together  with  our  neat  upper  room  chapel.  It  "' 
worthy  of  notice  that  so  well  ordered  was  the  discipline  at  this  time,  that  though  all  the  lectur 
rooms  were  destroyed,  and  about  fifty  students  deprived  of  their  dormitories,  yet  only  one  da^ 
was  lost  from  the  regular  class  work,  and  no  more  than  two  or  three  students  left.  The  parlor 
and  guest-rooms  of  Kemper  Hall  were  converted  into  study  and  lecture-rooms ;  the  dormitories 
there  were  multiplied  ;  a  chapel  was  extemporized  in  one  corner  of  the  gymnasium,  and  in  t^ 
very  few  days  everything  was  going  on  as  usual.  It  is  said  that  a  fire  (though  nothing  can  b^ 
more  terrible  at  the  time  being)  is  often  a  blessing  ;    so  it  proved  in  this  case.     Sympathising' 
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friends  both  in  and  out  of  Racine,  came  forward  with  liberal  hand,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
insurance,  before  the  next  autumn  the  burned  building  was  restored  in  an  improved  condition, 
and  a  new  chapel,  a  separate  building,  was  in  process  of  erection,  the  corner-stone  being  laid  by 
Bishop  Kemper  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  1874.  As  this  is  one  of  the  permanent  buildings 
of  the  institution,  I  here  give  an  outline  of  its  description. 

It  is  located  on  a  line  half  way  between  Park  and  Kemper  Halls,  and  about  two  hundred 
feet  west,  designed  to  be  the  center  of  the  contemplated  quadrangle.  It  is  built  of  the  pale 
brick  of  Racine  with  red  brick  ornamentation,  the  walls  are  high  and  the  roof  Gothic  and  open, 
the  windows  are  filled  with  richly-stained  glass.  Its  dimensions  are  90x30  feet,  besides  a  robing- 
room  and  organ  chamber.  It  will  seat  about  three  hundred  persons.  Very  few  churches 
in  the  country  are  more  admired.     The  whole  cost,  including  organ,  was  nearly  818,000. 

Another  important  event  of  this  year  was  the  enlargement  of  the  college-domain  from  ten 
to  ninety  acres.  This  enlargement  was  made  by  purchase  from  the  estate  of  the  late  M.  M. 
Strong,  Esq.,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Mr.  Strong  had  secured  the  land  for  this  especial 
purpose  in  his  own  name  previous  to  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  A 
large  part  of  it,  now  under  thorough  cultivation,  constitutes  the  college  farm.  To  the  lamented 
Mr,  Strong,  who  died  in  the  spring  of  1864,  we  have  to  add  the  names  of  Nelson  Pendleton  and 
Isaac  Taylor,  in  1865.  All  these  gentlemen  were  among  the  largest  contributors  to  the  College, 
and  its  staunchest  friends,  and  all  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  the  first.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, who  was  a  man  of  wealth,  had  long  been  considering  a  plan  for  advancing  the  usefulness  of 
the  College  by  the  endowment  of  some  charity  connected  with  it,  or  the  erection  of  another 
building,  but  was  taken  away  suddenly,  before  his  plan  was  fully*  matured,  leaving  all  of  his 
estate  to  his  widow.  One  year  afterward,  in  October,  1866,  Mrs.  Taylor  also  died,  having, 
among  her  other  munificent  charities,  in  accordance  with  her  late  husband's  wishes,  bequeathed 
to  Racine  College  the  sum  of  $65,000,  of  which  §30,000  were  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  a 
building,  §5,000  as  the  Trustees  might  decide,  and  the  balance  to  be  securely  invested  chiefly 
tor  the  educational  benefit  of  the  orphan  sons  of  Episcopal  clergymen  in  the  Diocese  of  Wiscon- 
sin. This  noble  foundation  was  the  first  and  is  the  only  endowment  of  the  institution.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  provisions  of  the  Taylor  bequest,  the  corner-stone  of  Taylor  Hall  was  laid  on  the 
22d  day  of  June,  1867,  and  the  building  finished  and  occupied  before  the  following  Christmas. 
This  edifice,  the  most  imposing  of  any  yet  built,  is  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
quadrangle,  about  four  hundred  feet  west  of  Park  Hall.  In  its  ^hape,  with  the  exception  of  the 
roof,  it  follows  the  original  model,  but  is  much  larger.  It  is  about  150  feet  in  length  and  60 
in  width,  besides  a  tower  projecting  from  the  west  front.  The  roof  is  Mansard.  Including  the 
basement  and  attic,  there  are  five  floors.  As  restored  (it  was  burnt  in  1875),  it  furnishes  the 
library  and  five  lecture-room-*,  and  the  remainder  is  fitted  to  accommodate  upward  of  fifty  stu- 
dents with  study  and  bed-rooms,  besides  the  families  of  Warden  and  Sub-warden.  The  original 
cost  of  the  building  was  about  §36,000. 

I  stop  progress  here  a  moment,  to  give  a  summary  of  certain  changes  in,  and  additions  to, 
the  Faculty,  down  to  the  present  time,  and  of  other  matters  which  could  not  well  be  introduced 
in  chronological-order. 

In  1865,  Rev.  George  W.  Dean,  A.  M.,  was  added  to  the  Faculty  as  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  ;  in  1866,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Falk,  Ph.  D.,  as  Professor  of  German  and  History,  and 
Rev.  R.  G.  Hinsdale.  A.  M.,  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Geology,  and  in  1867,  the  Rev.  J. 
J.  Elmendorf,  S.  T.  D.,  as  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Philosophy,  the  previous  occu- 
pant of  this  chair,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Passmore,  having  died,  much  lamented,  in  1866.  In  1872, 
Prof.  Dean  resigned  his  chair,  Dr.  Falk  was  transferred  to  the  newly-created  chair  of  Greek, 
and  Rev.  J.  H.  Converse,  A.  M.,  was  called  to  and  accepted  the  chair  of  Latin,  the  professor- 
ship of  History  and  Political  Economy  being  given  to  the  Sub-warden.  In  1873,  the  chair  of 
Physics  and  Astronomy  was  created.  Up  to  this  time,  the  duties  of  this  chair  had  been  fulfilled 
by  the  Professors  of  Mathematics  and  Chemistry ;  to  this  chair  the  Rev.  C.  N.  Spalding  was 
called,  but  did  not  accept  until  the  fall  of  1875. 
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The  Grammar  School,  which  has  not  demanded  our  separate  attention,  though  a  large 
majority  of  students  have  always  been  members  of  it,  has  in  all  these  years  moved  on  with  a 
full-organized  faculty  of  instruction,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Warden  and  Sub-warden,  the 
studies  being  directed  by  the  Board  of  Fellows,  as  by  statute  provided.  This  department  is 
arranged  in  six  forms,  the  full  course  requiring  six  years.  A  youth  having  completed  the  sixth 
form  is  ready  to  enter  the  collegiate  department. 

The  general  dining-hall,  or  refectory,  up  to  1871,  had  been  in  the  basement  of  Kemper 
Hall.  This  becomipg  crowded  and  inconvenient,  the  Trustees,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  took 
measures  to  provide  a  separate  building  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  A  committee,  consisting  of 
J.  S.  Rumsey,  Esq.,  and  Edwin  II.  Sheldon,  of  Chicago,  was  appointed  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand.  By  hard  work,  and  the  aid  of  subscriptions  raised  the  previous  year  by  Profs.  Falk  and 
Wheeler,  in  aid  of  an  endowment  (the  subscribers  consenting  to  have  them  go  in  this  direction), 
the  money  needed  was  raised  and  the  building  erected.  It  stands  at  the  north  end  of  Kemper 
Hall,  is  about  100  feet  long  and  30  wide,  all  finished  in  one  room.  During  the  next  season 
(1872),  another  building  was  added  to  this  for  school-rooms  and  recitation  rooms,  for  the  gram- 
roar  department.  These  two  buildings  fill  up  the  entire  space  between  the  two  original  halls, 
and  complete  the  east  front  of  the  quadrangle.  With  the  exception  of  the  central  part,  which 
consists  of  two  stories  and  is  surmounted  by  a  bell  tower,  they  are  both  built  one  story,  with 
open  roof,  the  architecture  harmonizing  with  that  of  the  other  buildings.  The  college  now  pre- 
sents on  the  east  an  imposing  front,  450  feet  in  length,  unbroken,  except  by  an  archway  in  the 
center.  After  the  completion  of  these  buildings,  down  to  the  year  1875,  the  events  were  of  no 
particular  importance  to  the* continuity  of  this  sketch,  but  this  year  was  made  memorable  by 
our  second  calamity  by  fire. 

Taylor  Hall,  the  pride  of  the  institution,  let  it  be  noticed,  contained  the  library — carefully 
selected  from  time  to  time,  and  very  valuable  for  its  size ;  the  laboratory,  with  all  the  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus;  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  college  proper;  the  rooms  of  the  Warden 
and  Sub-warden,  with  their  private  libraries ;  the  college  clock  with  its  peal  of  bells,  which  had 
been  put  up  two  years  before  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $2,000,  and  the  rooms  of  about  fifty  students, 
many  of  which  had  been  expensively  furnished  by  themselves.  At  5  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  February  4,  while  all  the  inmates  were  sleeping,  the  cry  was  raised  by  the  night  watchman 
that  Taylor  Hall  was  on  fire.  The  fire  had  broken  out  in  the  roof  from  a  defective  flue.  The 
morning  was  bitterly  cold,  the  wind  blowing  a  gale,  fortunately  not  in  the  direction  of  any  other 
building.  In  two  nours,  the  whole  structure,  excepting  the  walls,  with  nearly  all  that  it  con- 
tained, apart  from  the  living  beings,  was  in  ashes.  The  loss  in  this  conflagration,  over  and 
above  the  insurance,  was  about  $15,000,  besides  private  losses,  and  this  was  not  all ;  for,  though 
the  Grammar  School  was  undisturbed  by  the  event,  and  the  work  there  went  on  in  its  usual 
course,  the  collegiate  department  had  to  be  suspended  for  several  weeks,  the  students  going  to 
their  homes  to  remain  until  accommodations  could  be  provided  for  them  in  the  other  halls  and  in 
the  private  houses  of  the  professors,  and,  when  all  was  done  that  could  be  done,  many  facilities 
previously  enjoyed  were  lacking ;  but,  let  it  be  said  to  the  great  credit  of  the  students  that, 
with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  all  proved  themselves  loyal  in  this  distress,  "returning 
at  the  appointed  time  and  resuming  their  studies  in  the  face  of  all  the  disadvantages  and  dis- 
co^g|brts. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  held  on  the  24th  of  February,  at  which  it 
¥as  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  work  of  restoration  as  soon  as  an  adjustment  could  be  made  with 
the  insurance  companies,  and  meanwhile  circulars  irere  sent  out  and  agents  appointed  to  solicit 
aid  for  supplementing  the  receipts  on  the  policies,  and  if  possible  to  enable  the  Trustees  to 
accomplish  more  than  simply  a  restoration  from  the  losses.  Although  responses  to  this  call 
were  not  as  large  or  numerous  as  it  had  been  hoped,  yet  there  was  much  in  them  at  which  to 
rejoice.  Receipts  and  promises  came  in  sufiicieAt  to  warrant  the  Trustees  to  venture  upon 
another  and  much-needed  building  for  a  permanent  gymnasium  and  laboratory.  The  contracts 
ior  both  buildings  were  let  in  April,  and  they  were  ready  for  occupancy  in  September  of  the 
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same  year.  Taylor  Hall,  as  restored,  has  already  been  described,  and  is  much  more  commodiou- 
than  it  was  originally.  Room  has  been  much  economized,  and  the  building  is  warmed  throughs 
out  by  steam. 

The  new  building  that  constitutes  the  gymnasium  and  laboratory  is  located  on  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  quadrangle.  It  is  built  with  Gothic  roof.  The  dimensions  of  the  main  part 
are  100x30  feet,  all  in  one  room.  This  is  the  gymnasium,  and  is  well  furnished  with  all  the 
implements  for  physical  exercise  usually  found  in  such  places.  The  laboratory  is  a  wing  on  the 
north,  about  40x36  feet,  and  has  during  the  past  year,  by  the  diligence  of  the  professor  in  that 
department,  been  well  furnished  with  new  apparatus  and  furnace,  affording  all  the  ordinary 
facilities  for  chemical  analysis  and  assaying.  Hereafter  no  student  desiring  to  pursue  these 
important  branches  of  science  need  turn  away  from  Racine  College  to  find  advantages  for  pur- 
suing them  successfully. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  say  in  this  connection  that  the  library,  though  not  fully  restored  to 
what  it  was  before  the  fire,  is  gradually  increasing,  by  the  addition  of  valuable  books,  selected 
with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  classes. 

Both  the  College  proper  and  the  Grammar  School  have  always  embraced  two  courses  each, 
originally  called  the  scientific  course  and  the  classical  course,  now  denominated  the  school  of 
science  and  the  school  of  letters.  Those  graduating  in  the  former  receive  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science,  those  in  the  latter  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  whole  number  of  gr^uates  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  year  inclusive  have 
been.  Bachelors  of  Science,  32 ;  Bachelors  of  Art,  90.  The  whole  number  of  students  that 
have  been  under  instruction  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  amounts  to  about  1,400,  from  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  spiritual  work,  which  is  one  of  the  declared  objects  of  the  institution,  must  also  receive 
its  notice.  There  have  been  baptized  in  the  college  chapel,  108 ;  confirmed,  235 ;  and  beside 
the  work  in  this  direction,  connected  immediately  with  the  College,  there  are  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city  three  flourishing  missions,  with  church  property  amounting  to  $10,000,  all  established 
and  carried  on  by  the  College  clergy. 

Here  ends  Mr.  Wheeler's  Centennial  sketch,  and  we  now  proceed  to  the  record  of  the  few 
later  years. 

In  the  year  1876,  the  Bishops  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Colorado,  Wis- 
consin^ Western  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Fond  du  Lac,  after  full  conference  and  consideration, 
determined  to  adopt  Racine  College  as  the  Collegiate  Institution  of  their  respective  Dioceses,  with 
the  determination  to  make  it  a  Church  University  of  the  West  and  Northwest.  The  reasons 
which  induced  them  to  enter  upon  this  work  were  manifold.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  knowledge  that  no  institution  of  a  broad  and  liberal  character  can  be  established  without 
united  effort — that  no  single  diocese  can  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  that  the  union  of  many 
dioceses  is  necessary  t%  secure  enlarged  interest,  freedom  from  narrowness,  and  sufficient  means 
to  sustain  a  true  university. 

Racine  College  was  chosen  for  this  enlargement  and  elevation  because  it  was  the  only  Church 
College  prop^  between  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  foundations  had  been 
wisely  laid.  It  comprised  two  schools — a  school  of  letters  and  a  school  of  science — with  seven 
professors,  thus  offering  a  broad  groundwork  for  ampler  growth. 

By  this  arrangement  the  Bishops  before  mentioned  became  Trustees  and  visitors  of  the  Col- 
lege, with  the  powers  accorded  by  the  statutes  to  the  same,  viz. :  The  Presidency  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  according  to  seniority ;  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  nomination  of  the  Warden  of  the 
College ;  a  veto  power  over  the  regulations  in  regard  to  the  worship  of  the  Collegiate  Church ; 
and  a  visitatorial  power  with  provision  for  an  annual  visitation. 

Thus,  it  may  be  said,  did  the  College  enter  upon  the  third  auspicious  period  of  its  existence. 
Since  then  its  growth  has  increased,  and  its  promise  of  usefulness  is  being  more  fully  fulfilled 
each  year.  It  was  not  long,  however,  to  have  the  leadership  of  its  faithful  Warden.  In  the  very 
prime  of  life,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  great  power,  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down. 
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At  ten  minutes  past  9  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  March  19,  1879,  the  much- 
beloved  Dr.  James  De  Koven,  Warden  of  the  College  for  twenty  years,  died  of  apoplexy.  The 
mourning  at  his  loss  was  universal.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  were  heard 
expressions  of  grief  and  regret.  The  pulpit,  the  press  and  the  people  were  unanimous  in  their 
testimonials  of  affection  and  reverence  for  him,  and  their  voices  were  as  one  in  sorrow  at  his  loss. 

There  can  be  no  fitter  place  for  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  works  than  in  a  history  of  Racine 
College,  and  we  subjoin  the  following  brief  account  of  both. 

Dr.  De  Koven  was  born  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  September  19, 1831.  From  his  earliest 
youth,  he  was  distinguished  by  an  ardent  longing  for  religious  as  well  as  mental  education 
and  culture.  He  entered  Columbia  College,  New  York  City,  and  was  graduated  at  that  institution 
when  scarcely  20  years  of  age.  He  had  previously  designed  to  fit  himself  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Protectant  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  design,  as  soon  as  he  was  graduated  from 
the  College  he  entered  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  New  York. 
From  this  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1854,  when  he  was  ordained  Deacon.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  1855,  and  soon  thereafter  came  to  Wisconsin,  where  his  life-work  was  to  be 
performed.  He  at  first  took  the  position  of  Tutor  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary 
at  Nashotah,  Waukesha  County,  and  at  the  same  time  took  charge  of  a  small  congregation  in  the 
village  of  Delafield,  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  Seminary.  Through  his  efforts,  a  little  chapel 
was  built  at  Delafield,  and  a  small  church  school  established.  He  was  young  and  zealous, 
and  never  wearied  in  well-doing,  and  even  now  the  residents  of  the  quiet  village  of  Delafield  will 
tell  the  visitor  of  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  manly  piety  of  the  young  priest.  His  talents,  how- 
ever, were  of  too  marked  a  character  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  so  humble  a  position  in  the 
Church. 

In  the  year  1859,  Racine  College  was  assuming  an  importance  which  marked  it  as  the 
future  Church  educational  institution  in  the  Northwest.  Dr.  Parkas  manifold  duties  would  not 
admit  of  his  giving  his  entire  time  to  the  College,  and  it  became  necessary  to  procure  some  man 
who  could  give  all  hi?  time  and  energy  to  the  work. 

The  Trustees  very  fortunately  selected  the  young  missionary  of  Delafield,  the  call  was 
accepted,  and  Dr.  De  Koven's  life-work  began ;  a  work  which  has  been  arduous  and  exacting ;  a 
work  which  has  placed  him  in  the  sharp  fire  of  adverse  criticism  and  ecclesiastical  acrimony ;  a 
work  which  was  only  to  end  with  his  life.  This  was  in  the  year  1859.  Since  that  time,  the  life 
of  James  De  Koven  has  been  the  history  of  Racine  College,  so  closely  is  the  one  identified  with 
the  other.  The  College  was  but  little  more  than  a  grammar  school  when  Dr.  De  Koven  was 
called  to  take  charge  of  it,  although  in  name  a  college.  But  one  building.  Park  Hall,  was  then 
used  by  the  institution,  although  Kemper  Hall  was  in  course  of  erection. 

He  brought  to  hisi  work  both  youthful  ardor  and  fine  intellectual  attainments,  combined  with 
which  was  a  lofty  spiritual  force,  and  a  gift  of  oratory,  which,  later  in  his  career,  caused  the 
thousands  of  people  who  at  various  times  listened  to  him  to  hang  spell-bound  upon  his  utterances. 
As  an  educator,  he  had  high  ideals,  and  hence  the  close  and  lasting  influence  he  held  over 
his  pupils.  From  his  deeply  religious  character,  he  believed  that  no  college  could  be  a  safe  and 
complete  educational  home  that  did  not  provide  spiritual  training  for  its  students,  and  that  one 
idea  was  a  large  element  in  his  success.  He  was  eminently  the  man  to  put  such  a  belief  into 
practice,  and  the  tender  memories  which  his  name  awakens  in  many  a  parental  breast  to-day  come 
from  gratitude  that  young  sons  could  anywhere  find  such  a  guide  and  instructor. 

Many  a  time  was  the  effort  made  to  draw  Dr.  De  Koven  away  from  his  charge  to  more  cos- 
mopolitan fields  of  labor.  But  he  steadfastly  put  aside  all  temptations  that  would  interfere  with 
the  life-work  he  had  laid  out  for  himself. 

After  the  death  of  Bishop  Eastburn,  of  Massachusetts,  in  1872,  Dr.  De  Koven  was  verv 
nearly  elected  Bishop  of  that  great  Diocese. 

When  Bishop  Edmund  Armitage  died  under  the  surgeon's  knife  in  New  York,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1873,  Dr.  DeKoven  was  at  once  put  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Diocese  of  Wisconsin, 
that  Diocese  which  he  had  contributed  so  largely  to  make  a  celebrated  one  in  the  American 
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Church.  There  at  once  sprung  up  a  bitter  and  partisan  faction  against  him,  and  the  fierceness 
and  injustice  of  thfe  attacks  that  were  then  made  upon  him  will  long  be  remembered  with  pity 
and  remorse  by  many  in  the  Church. 

In  1871,  the  triennial  General  Convention  of  the  Church  had  been  held  in  Baltimore,  and 
in  that  Convention  Dr.  De  Koven,  a  delegate,  had  made  a  speech  upon  the  subject  of  eucharistic 
adoration,  which  excited  general  attention.  In  the  controversy  which  was  forced  upon  the 
friends  of  Dr.  De  Koven,  in  the  matter  of  the  vacant  Wisconsin  episcopate,  this  celebrated 
speech  was  referred  to,  and,  indeed,  made  the  platform  of  personal  attack. 

Dr.  De  Koven  at  the  time  fully  explained  the  points  objected  to  in  the  speech  delivered  at 
Baltimore.  The  accusation  made  against  him  was,  that  he  was  believed  to  hold  unsound  doc- 
trine as  to  the  holy  eucharist.  That  accusation.  Dr.  De  Koven  repeatedly  explained,  was  based 
upon  a  quotation,  as  he  says,  "generally  wrested  from  its  context  from  a  speech  made  by  me  in 
the  General  Convention  of  1871.**  Dr.  De  Koven  stated  that  he  had  pointed  out  that  the 
church  newspapers  had  given  an  interpretation  of  it  which  was  based  upon  a  misunderstanding 
of  his  views.  He  had  made  full  and  clear  explanations  of  this  alleged  unsoundness  of  doctrine 
no  less  than  four  times.  But  all  this  was  of  no  avail,  and  he  was  defeated  in  convention,  after  a 
controversy  that  can  scarcely  be  equaled  for  acrimonious  assault  and  bitter  partisanship  in  the 
annals  of  the  American  Church. 

This  same  topic  came  up  repeatedly  in  connection  with  his  name,  keeping  alive  the  injus- 
tice which  his  candid  explanation  should  have  buried  out  of  sight  at  once  and  forever. 

In  1873,  he  received  a  very  large  vote  in  the  Church  Council  of  Massachusetts,  for 
Bishop  of  that  Diocese,  but  Dr.  Paddock,  of  Brooklyn,  was  finally  elected.  In  February, 
1874,  he  received  a  majority  of  the  clerical  votes  for  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Wisconsin,  but 
was  rejected  by  the  laity.  In  1875,  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Illinois,  but  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  various  Dioceses.  In  1878,  he  received  a  call  as 
Assistant  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  was  elected  Rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Philadelphia,  but  declined  both  of  the  calls.  In  the  conventions  of  the  Church,  both  diocesan 
and  general,  he  has  for  years  been  a  prominent  member,  and  whenever  it  has  been  known 
that  Dr.  De  Koven  was  to  speak,  those  assemblies  have  always  been  crowded  by  eager  listeners. 

It  waa  the  fervid  fire  of  missionary  zeal  burning  in  his  soul  which  was  his  animating  pur- 
pose. To  fit  young  men  for  the  Church,  to  watch  over  them  with  a  wise  forethought  for  their 
physical  as  well  as  their  mental  and  spiritual  well-doing,  to  the  end  that  they  might  have  health 
and  strength  and  courage  to  go  out  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  on  the  priest's  divine 
errand,  was  the  labor  and  achievement  of  his  life.     No  wonder  he  was  universally  mourned. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  met  on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  the  following  minute  was 
passed  : 

The  Faculty  of  Racine  College,  who  have  this  day,  by  God*s  inscrutable  dispensation,  been  deprived  of  the 
Warden,  wish  to  render  their  united  testimony  to  the  faithfulness,  zeal  and  love,  to  the  untiring  watchfulness  and 
never-failing  courtesy  which  they  have  witnessed  day  by  day,  and  year  after  year.  Even  up  to  the  last  day  and 
the  last  moment  of  his  life,  the  welfare  of  the  College  and  of  every  one  of  its  members  was  his  unceasing  care.  He 
has  fallen  at  his  post,  faithful  until  death  to  the  work  which  God  gave  him  to  do. 

The  Faculty  can  only  mourn  with  those  that  mourn,  and  put  on  record  this  poor  testimony  to  what  words  fail 
to  express. 

There  was  a  special  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  of  Racine,  at  which  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  citizens  should  close  their  places  of  business  during  the  funeral  ceremonies  of 
hira  who,  for  twenty  years  past,  had  set  them  such  an  example  of  pious  and  holy  living.  The  old 
students  of  the  College  resident  in  Racine,  met,  passing  resolutions  of  appreciation  of  his  great- 
ness and  goodness.  In  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  the  same  tribute  was  paid,  and  the  Alumni 
from  both  cities  came  on  special  trains  to  the  funeral.  The  Senate  of  Illinois  passed  resolutions 
of  reverence  and  respect. 

The  laat  sad  services  were  rendered  him  on  Saturday,  March  22.  In  Hhe  morning,  there 
were  three  celebrations  of  the  holy  communion.  The  first  was  held  at  7  o'clock.  Dr.  Falk 
officiating ;  the  second  was  performed  at  8  o'clock,  Rev.  Mr.  Converse  serving ;    at  9  o'clock, 
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the  final  celebration  took  place,  but  just  before  the  opening  of  the  services,  the  remains  of  the 
late  Dr.  De  Koven  were  taken  to  the  chapel.  These  celebrations,  and  the  presence  of  the 
remains  in  the  Chapel  were  expressed  wishes  of  the  Doctor,  which  he  made  on  the  preceding 
Sunday,  when  he  little  thought  that  before  another  Sunday  should  dawn,  he  would  be  deposited 
in  his  grave. 

At  10:30,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  other  city  officials  entered  the  college  grounds  in  a 
body,  and  proceeded  to  the  chapel,  where  the  body  was  deposited  to  permit  all  who  felt  desirous 
of  gazing  iPor  the  last  time  on  the  true,  noble  face  of  Dr.  De  Koven. 

At  a  few  minutes  before  11,  the  doors  were  closed.  In  the  gallery  were  the  intimate 
friends  of  the  family  and  a  few  members  of  the  Church.  The  floral  decorations  were  pro- 
nounced the  most  elegant  that  had  ever  been  arranged  in  Racine,  and  were  sent  by  friends 
residing  in  difierent  cities.  At  11,  the  decorating  was  completed,  and  the  bell  pealed  forth 
the  hour  for  services.  The  procession  marched  from  Taylor  Hall  to  the  chapel,  headed  by 
Bishop  McLaren,  of  Illinois,  followed  by  six  Bishops — Bishop  Welles,  of  Wisconsin ;  Bishop 
Brown,  of  Fond  du  Lac ;  Bishop  Talbot,  of  Indiana ;  Bishop  Clarkson,  of  Nebraska ;  Bishop 
Robertson,  of  Missouri,  and  Bishop  Burgess,  of  Springfield,  111.  Then  came  the  thirty-three 
priests  with  the  Faculty,  after  whom  followed  the  standard-bearers  and  the  choir,  who  sang  beau- 
tifully as  they  marched  into  the  chapel.  After  the  processional.  Bishop  Talbot,  of  Indiana,  read 
the  lesson,  from  1  Cor.,  xv.  This  service  was  performed  in  a  most  impressive  manner,  and  was 
listened  to  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  by  the  large  concourse  assembled.  After  again  singing,  the 
pall-bearers,  consisting  of  class-mates  of  the  Warden  in  the  College  and  Seminary,,  solemnly  bore 
the  remains  from  the  chapel  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  procession  entered. 

At  the  grave,  which  is  just  south  of  the  chapel,  and  next  to  that  of  Dr.  Roswell  Park, 
Bishop  Robertson,  of  Missouri,  read  the  Church  burial  service,  in  a  manner  that  deeply 
impressed  all  who  stood  within  the  hearing  of  his  voice.  After  a  brief  prayer  by  Bishop 
Welles,  of  Wisconsin,  the  remains  of  the  late  Dr.  Do  Koven  were  deposited  in  their  last  resting- 
place  to  sleep  the  sleep  everlasting.  The  friends  deposited  upon  the  coffin  rare  and  beautiful 
flowers,  and  the  priests  sprigs  of  evergreen. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  De  Koven,  the  election  of  a  new  Warden  devolved  upon  the  Bishops, 
who  constitute  the  Trustees  of  the  College.  Accordingly  they  met  at  that  institution  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  May  8,  1879,  to  discharge  that  duty.  A  good  attendance  of  the  Trustees  was 
secured,  the  following  gentlemen  being  present:  Bishop  Talbot,  of  Indiana;  Bishop  Clarkson, 
of  Nebraska ;  Bishop  Welles,  of  Wisconsin ;  Bishop  Gillespie,  of  Western  Michigan ;  Bishop 
McLaren,  of  Illinois;  Bishop  Brown,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis;  Bishop  Burgess,  of  Quincy,  and 
Bishop  Seymour,  of  Springfield,  HI.;  Rev.  William  B.  Ashley,  D.  D.,  of  Kenosha ;  Rev.  Clinton 
Locke,  S.  T.  D.,  Chicago;  Rev.  S.  S.  Harris,  D.  D.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Doe,  Janesville, 
Wis.;  C.  R.  Larrabee,  Chicago;  Wm.  K.  May,  Racine;  Edwin  II.  Sheldon,  John  De  Koven, 
Chicago;  Hon.  H.  G.  Winslow,  and  John  G.  Meacham,  M.  D.,  Racine.  The  Bishop  of  Indiana 
presided  over  the  meeting,  and  H.  G.  Winslow,  was  Secretary.  The  candidates  for  election  to 
the  Wardenship,  were  Dr.  Worthington,  of  Detroit,  and  Dr.  Stevens  Parker,  of  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.     The  latter  was  elected,  and  his  salary  was  fixed  at  $2,000  per  year. 

Dr.  Stevens  Parker,  the  new  Warden,  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1830,  and  Wius  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  in  1850.  His  father  was  Hon.  William  Parker,  a  Boston  lawyer  of  prominence,  and 
his  grandfather  was  the  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Parker,  War- 
den-elect, was  a  class-mate  of  the  late  Dr.  Dc  Koven,  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  at 
New  York,  during  three  years,  commencing  in  1851.  After  completing  his  theological  studies, 
he  was  Assistant  Rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  in  New  York  City,  afterward,  he  was  Rector  of 
St.  John's  Church,  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  later,  at  the  head  of  the  largest  parish  in  New 
Jersej^  at  Elizabeth,  which  charge  he  relinquished  to  accept  the  important  office  to  which  he 
was  called  by  the  Trustees  of  Racine  College. 

The  following  gentlemen  comprise  the  present  faculty  of  Racine  College :  Rev.  Stevens 
Parker,  D.  D.,  Warden,  Dean  of  the  Collegiate  Schools,  and  Lecturer  in  Moral  Philosophy  and  the 
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Evidences;  Rev.  Alexander  Falk,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages;  Rev.  J.  J. 
Elmendorf,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  and  English  Literature,  Librarian ; 
Rev.  John  H.  Converse,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  Rev.  Flavel  S.  Luther,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics:  Robert  C.  Hindley,  A.  M.,  Prosessorof  Chemistry; 
Gerald  R.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School ;  Rev.  Watson  B.  Hall, 
A.  M.,  Master  in  the  Grammar  School;  Rev.  Arthur  Piper,  A.  M.,  Head  of  Park  Hall ;  Seth 
E.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Head  of  Kemper  Hall,  and  Master  in  the  Grammar  School ;  Rev.  W.  J. 
Gold,  B.  D.,  Master  in  the  Grammar  School;  F.  S.  Martin,  A.  B.,  Head  of  Taylor  Hall,  and 
Master  in  the  Grammar  School ;  H.  Y.  Rutherford,  A.  B.,  Master  in  the  Grammar  School ; 
H.  D.  Ashlev,  A.  B.,  Master  in  the  Grammar  School ;  Percival  Padgett,  A.  B.,  Master  in  the 
Grammar  School;  Floyd  B.  Wilson,  A.  M.,  L.L.  B.,  Lecturer  in  Elocution. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Racine  College  Alumni :  1853 — Benjamin  A.  Sagur,  Elijah 
Y.  Smith;  1854 — Llewellyn  J.  Evans,  Darwin  R.  May,  Andrew  J.  Sexton,  Sayrs  G.  Knight; 
1865 — Edward  K.  Carr,  Hon.  Norton  J.  Field,  *  Wilson  C.  Huff,  Rev.  George  H.  Jenks,  Gor- 
don Merrick,  James  Thompson  ;  1856 — Henry  M.  Bently,  Thomas  L.  Holmstrom,  Jr.,  Edwin 
H.  Hunt,  M.  G.  Townsend,  George  H.  Wheeler,  George  G.  Williams ;  1857 — John  A.  Gates, 
"^ Henry  L.  Janes,  Rev.  John  H.  U.  Millett,  John  J.  M.  Angear,  A.  M.,  Edmund  A.  Baldwin, 
Hercules  F.  Dousman,  Cyrus  Lanyon,  Robert  R.  Morrison;  1858 — Seth  C.  Rice,  Daniel  Bris- 
bois,  Thomas  F.  Harvey,  rhilo  D.  Jewett,  John  Lewis,  John  S.  Zimmerman  ;  1862 — Rev.  William 
C-  Pope,  A.  M.,  Rev.  George  Vernor,  A.  M.,  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Bellam,  A.  M.,  Rev.  Stephen 
W.  Frisbie,  A.  M.,  Rev.  William  J.  Pigott,  Rev.  George  A.  Whitney,  A.  M. ;  1863— Rev. 
George  Burton,  A.  M.,  Rev.  B.  F.  Fleetwood,  A.  M.,  Rev.  George  F.  Plummer,  A.  M., 
Rev.  Colin  C.  Tate,  A.  M.;  1864— Rev.  Charles  B.  Brainard,  A.  M. ;  1865— Rev. 
George  Wallace,  A.  M.,  *William  E.  Lightner,  Albert  Stephens;  1867 — Rev.  Arthur 
Piper,  A.  M.,  Edward  C.  Chapin,  Henry  McKey,  A.  M.,  LeGrand  S.  Burton,  A.  M., 
Frank  I.  Kellogg,  Rev.  George  S.  Mead,  A.  M.,  James  A.  Morgan,  A.  M. ;  1868 — 
Rev.  Robert  W.  Grange,  A.  M.,  Charles  E.  Andrews,  *Rev.  Horace  G.  Hinsdale,  A. 
M.,  Rev.  Edward  Reilly;  1869 — Thomas  L.  Sullivan,  A.  ^L,  Rev.  Henry  B.  Whittemore, 
A.  M.,  Rev.  Edward  H.  Rudd,  A.  M.,  Newton  Lull,  Rev.  George  J.  Prescott,  A.  M. ; 
1870 — William  R.  Merriam,  Rev.  Charles  B.  Chaplin,  A.  M.,  Rev.  Richard  Hayward, 
A.  M.,  Samuel  M.  Hudson,  A.  M.,  Rev.  Luther  Pardee,  A.  M.,  Benjamin  L.  Richards, 
Bennett  F.  Selby,  John  E.  Wheeler,  Rev.  William  J.  Miller,  A.  M.;  1871— Rev.  Frank 
0.  Osborne,  A.  M.,  Rev.  Thomas  W.  McLean,  A.  M.,  Jesse  L.  January,  Milton  C.  Lightner, 
Wayman  C.  McCreery,  John  B.  Winslow,  A.  M.,  Ludwell  L.  Johnson ;  1872 — Henry  C. 
Dillon,  Frank  P.  Day,  Worth  Landon,  A.  M.,vThomas  J.  Morton,  A.  M.,  RoswellPark,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Rev.  Herbert  Root,  A.  M. ;  1873 — Aquilla  Jones,  A.  M.,  W.  K.  Benton,  A.  M., 
George  W.  Ball,  Edward  A.  Bennett,  John  A.  Ellis,  A.  M.,  Rev.  Theodore  C.  Hudson,  Dudley 
P.  Safford,  Frank  P.  Bump,  F.  S.  Gault,  Rev.  William  W.  Steele,  William  C.  Edwards,  A.  M., 
Thomas  A.  Fox,  Rev.  Edward  A.  Larrabeo,  A.  M.,  Norton  Strong,  Horace  Weeks,  A.  M., 
Edward  R.  Woodle,  A.  M.,  Edgar  Everhart,  A.  M. ;  1874 — Gerald  R.  McDowell,  A.  M., 
Albert  Sloo  Caldwell,  Charles  E.  Carlisle,  Arthur  B.  Livermore,  Rev.  Daniel  I.  Odell,  A.  M., 
George  F.  Small,  A.  M.,  Herman  Canfield,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Joseph  B.  Doe,  Rev.  William  Mor- 
rall,  A.  M.,  Edward  G.  Richmond,  A.  M.,  William  D.  Tilden,  LL.  B.,  Henry  M.  Talbott; 
1875— Horace  EL  Martin,  A.  M.,  George  G.  Hendrickson,  A.  M.,  Arch  B.  Eldridge,  Frank 
Landon,  Charles  H.  Truesdell,  William  Rhodes,  Edward  S.  Walker,  Dean  Richmond,  James 
M.  Hough ;  1876— Thomas  F.  Gailor,  Herbert  B.  Smythe,  Henry  D.  Ashley,  Frank  P.  Hills, 
Frederick  S.  Martin,  Frederick  E.  Weeks;  1877— Charles  P.  Taft,  Charles  T.  Wood,  Samuel 
S.  E.  Hall,  Jesse  Higgins;  1878 — Edward  II.  Cleveland,  Harrison  H.  Bowes,  Arthur  P. 
Greenleaf;  1879— L.  C,  Rogers,  A.  M.,  A.  du  P.  Parker,  A.  M.,  T.  C.  Prentiss,  B.  S. 
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PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

The  first  schoolhouse  built  in  Racine  was  a  structure  sixteen  feet  square,  located  on  Main 
street,  where  McClurg's  Block  now  stands,and  in  it  the  first  school  was  opened  by  a  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, in  the  winter  of  1836.  On  the  12th  day  of  June,  1837,  Benjamin  C.  Pearce,  Amma 
Clarke  and  Sidney  S.  Derbyshire,  School  Commissioners,  elected  April  4,  of  that  year,  divided 
the  county  into  school  districts,  making  Racine  District  No.  1,  which  embraced  fractional  sec- 
tions 4,  9,  16,  21  and  the  east  half  of  Sections  5,  8,  17  and  20,  Township  3  north.  Range  23 
east.  The  school  district  was  re-organized  in  Racine  in  1840,  and  contained  the  following 
described  territory :  One  mile  north  and  one  mile  west  of  the  limits,  and  down  the  south  line  of 
Racine  County,  as  now  defined.  The  first  election  of  officers  was  held  in  the  old  Fulton  House, 
and  there  were  but  six  voters  in  attendance.  The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  district,  on 
the  first  return  made  by  the  clerk,  was  twenty-eight.  The  village  was  subdivided  with  three 
districts  in  1845.  Under  the  old  district  system  there  were  four  schoolhouses  in  Racine ;  the 
first  brick  school  was  built  in  1842,  and  located  on  the  ground  now  occupied  for  school  purposes 
in  the  Second  Ward  on  Seventh  street.  Under  the  district  system,  it  was  seen  that  no  efiiciency 
could  be  secured,  and  little  progress  could  be  made.  School  accommodations  were  poor  and 
limited ;  teachers  were  embarrassed,  and  their  well-laid  plans  often  thwarted  by  apathy  or  oppo- 
sition. Schools,  public  and  private,  were  numerous,  but  not  permanent ;  teachers  were  qualified 
and  self-denying,  but  not  successful ;  and  while  money  was  liberally  provided,  it  was  uselessly 
expended ;  so  that  many  began  to  look  with  disfavor  upon  public  schools,  and  if  not  unwilling 
to  try  the  experiment  of  a  thorough  organization,  they  were  not  willing  to  cordially  co-operate 
and  earnestly  labor  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue.  April  14,  1852,  the  districts  and  part  dis- 
tricts within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  were  consolidated,  and  one  district  formed.  Soon 
after,  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  appointed  two  Commissioners  from  each  ward  in  the  city,  to 
constitute  a  School  Board.  These,  as  provided  by  law,  were  divided  into  two  classes,  one  class 
going  out  of  oflSce  in  one  year  and  the  other  in  two  years  thereafter.  A  Commissioner  was 
elected  annually  in  each  ward,  and  a  City  Superintendent  by  the  city  at  large,  the  former  hold- 
ing oflSce  two  years  and  the  latter  one  year.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  City  Council  to  ra^se 
by  tax  such  sums  as  might  be  determined  and  certified  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  be  neces- 
sary for  educational  purposes.  The  City  Superintendent  was  the  executive  oflicer  of  the  Board, 
and  it  was  made  his  duty  to  examine  teachers,  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  schools, 
and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Board  might  direct.  At  the  same  time,  the  City  Coun- 
cil were  authorized  to  procure  a  site  for  a  high  school,  and  issue  six  bonds  of  31^000  each,  pay- 
able in  ten  years,  upon  which  money  was  borrowed  to  erect  a  high  school  building.  The 
by-laws  of  the  Board,  regulations  of  the  public  schools,  and  school  law  of  the  city  of  Racine 
were  copied  from  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  school  law.  In  December,  1853,  the  High  School  was 
opened,  and  the  intermediate  and  primary  departments  organized.  The  plan  of  organization  is 
as  follows :  The  city  constitutes  one  district,  and  all  residents  of  the  city  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  twenty,  are  entitled  to  admission  into  that  department  for  which  they  are  qualified. 
There  are  four  departments — primary,  intermediate,  grammar  and  high  school.  The  high 
school  and  grammar  school  districts  embrace  the  whole  city ;  there  are  section  districts  for  the 
intermediate,  and  subdistricts  for  the  primary  schools.  These  districts  are  formed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  accommodation  of  those  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  different  schoolhouses,  and 
pupils  are  required  to  attend  the  school  taught  in  their  respective  districts.  John  G.  McMynn 
was  the  first  Principal  of  the  High  School  under  the  graded  system,  has  been  City  Superin- 
tendent, School  Commissioner  and  State  Superintendent  of  Schools.  He  has  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  school  matters,  and  to  him  is  the  qity  of  Racine,  perhaps,  more  indebted  for  her 
present  efficient  schools  than  to  any  other  man.  When  the  schools  were  organized,  only  nine 
scholars  were  found  qualified  to  enter  the  High  School,  and  the  attainments  of  others  admitted 
to  this  department  were  of  such  an  uncertain  character  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure  a 
thorough  classification.  It  was  found  necessary  to  give  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches 
during  the  first  year  in  the  High  School,  and  since  the  commencement  of  the  school  it  was 
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thought  necessary  to  have  a  preparatory  class  in  connection  with  it.  December  12,  1853,  the 
schools  as  then  organized,  consisted  of  five  primary  schools,  one  intermediate  and  one  high 
school.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  was  about  seven  hundred,  and  the  number  of  teach- 
ers employed  was  thirteen.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  increased  school  accommodations  were 
necessary,  and,  in  1855,  the  City  Council,  with  commendable  liberality  and  foresight,  provided 
the  means  for  building  three  ward  schoolbouses.  These  were  located  in  the  Third,  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Wards,  respectively.  In  each  of  these  was  organized  a  primary  and  intern^diate  school, 
so  that  at  the  commencement  of  1856  there  was  an  addition  of  three  schools,  200  scholars  and 
four  teachers.  In  1857,  the  City  Council  purchased  the  old  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Wisconsin 
street,  which  was  converted  into  a  schoolhouse,  accommodating  150  pupils.  The  following  table 
will  show  the  location  and  cost  of  site,  size,  character  and  cost  of  building,  valuation  of  lots  and 
buildings,  and  date  of  erection  of  the  respective  schoolbouses,  up  to  and  including  1858,  as  taken 
from  John  G.  McMynn's  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1857-58. 


Nuine  of  Building. 


Location  of  Building. 


High  Sckool Seyenth  St.,  bet.  Wisconsin  and  Barnstable. 


Character  and  Size  of  Bnilding.l        w 


Brick,  three 8torie8,r)0x76i  $1,085 


First  Ward | Wisconsin,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth Wood,  00x35 


Third  Ward , Barnstable,  bet.  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 

Fourth  War.1 Public  Square,  bet.  N.  Wis.  and  N.  Main.... 

Fifth  Ward .{Milwaukee,  between  State  and  West 

Third  Ward,  No.  2! West,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
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Brick,  two  stories,  40x50: 
Brick,  two  stories,  40x50 
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$8,000  $18,000;i853 
•2,5001  4,<J00'1857 
4,500|  8,000,1855 
4,600  7,6001855 
4,500'  8,0001855 
450     1,000 


$3,945  $24,450,146,600 


The  city  real  estate  was  taxed  1  per  cent  to  erect  these  school-buildings.  A  general  idea 
of  the  organization  of  the  schools  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  table,  showing  the  bound- 
aries of  the  different  districts,  the  names  of  the  respective  schools,  the  number  of  seats  in  each 
school-room,  the  average  number  of  members  in  each  school  for  the  term  closing  April,  1858. 
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Railroad Second  Ward  Primary,  No.  1 
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Duck  Creek .Fourth  Ward  Primary.  No.  1 126|  165 
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Alterations  were  subsequently  made  on  the  High  School  Building  accomodating  fifty  to  sixty 
more  scholars,  at  a  cost  of  some  3500.  After  the  High  School  was  erected,  the  little,  old  brick 
schoolhouse  built  in  1842,  and  standing  close  by,  was  torn  down.  There  were  two  school  build- 
ings in  what  was  originally  the  Third  Ward,  which  was  afterward  divided,  making  the  portion, 
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where  the  small  wooden  building  stood,  on  West  street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets,  firom 
thence  forward  the  Sixth  Ward.  In  1868,  the  First  Ward  Schoolhouse  (the  old  church),  was 
sold  to  the  Odd  Fellows.  The  same  day,  the  frame  building  in  the  Third,  now  the  Sixth 
Ward,  was  purchased  by  James  Fielding,  the  present  Sheriff.  During  the  same  year,  a  fine, 
two-story  brick  school  building  was  erected  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  at  a  cost  of  from  $16,000  to 
$18,000.  It  consists  of  a  main  building  and  two  wings,  having,  in  all,  six  school-rooms.  The 
next  school-house  was  built  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  on  St.  Patrick's  street,  jn  1874,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $11,000,  including  the  ground.  The  frame  schoolhouse,  located  in  the  Fourth  Ward, 
known  as  Mt.  Pleasant  School,  was  built  by  the  Township  School  District,  but  became  the 
property  of  the  city  of  Racine  when  the  city  limits  were  extended,  embracing  the  territoiy  on 
which  it  stood.  The  new  building  for  the  free  High  School,  located  in  tne  Second  Ward, 
adjoining  the  old  high-school  building,  now  the  Second  Ward  School,  fronts  on  Wisconsin  street, 
and  was  completed  and  occupied  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  in  September,  1878. 
Though  plain  and  unpretending,  it  is  well  and  economically  built,  and  supplies  a  long-felt  want. 
For  the  first  time,  the  city  has  a  building  exclusively  for  high  school  purposes.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8,000.  There  are  now  owned  by  the  city,  eight  school  buildings  of 
an  estimated  value  of  $57,000,  and  Father  Mathew*s  Hall  is  under  lease  at  $100  per  annum, 
making  nine  school  buildings  under  the  care  and  control  of  the  Board.  Forty-four  teachers  are 
employed  in  these  buildings,  of  whom,  five  are  gentlemen,  and  thirty-nine  ladies.  Professor 
0.  S.  Westcott,  an  experienced  educator,  has  been  engaged  during  the  past  two  years  as  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  and  Principal  of  the  High  School,  fulfilling  his  duties  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Board ;  the  schools  have  made  decided  advancement  in  scholarship,  efficiency  and  enthu- 
siasm under  his  management.  In  this,  he  has  had  the  fullest  co-operation  of  the  Principals  and 
teachers  of  the  various  ward  schools. 

The  school  census  taken  last  August,  by  order  of  the  Board,  shows  the  whole  number  of 
school  children,  over  four  and  under  twenty  years  of  age,  resident  in  this  city,  to  be  6,287, 
(2,576  male,  and  2,711  female ;  total,  5,287).  The  whole  number  of  children,  over  four  and  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  taught  during  the  year  in  the  public  schools,  was  2,297,  viz.:  1,179  male, 
1,118  female;  total  2,297,  while  2,179  is  all  the  schoolhouses  will  accommodate.  This  makes 
very  apparent  the  fact  that  the  present  school  buildings  are  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  chil- 
dren who  should  attend  school.  To  partly  supply  this  want,  and  especially  to  provide  for  those 
temporarily  occupying  Father  Mathew*s  Hall  (the  lease  of  which  expires  this  year,  and  cannot 
be  renewed),  the  Board  decided  to  put  an  addition  to  the  Fifth  Ward  building,  as  the  ground  gave 
sufficient  room  for  such  an  addition,  and  it  seemed  the  most  economical  and  practical  arrange- 
ment that  could  be  made.  Thereupon  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Board,  under  instructions, 
prepared  a  suitable  plan  for  such  addition,  with  necessary  alterations  of  the  old  building,  which 
was  approved,  and  the  contract  for  doing  the  work  was  let,  February  15,  to  Messrs.  Burdick  & 
Jenks,  for  $3,944,  the  lowest  of  ten  bids,  they  giving  good  sureties  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  said  contract.  The  oversight  of  said  work  was  intrusted  to  the  Building  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  James  P.  Corse,  Richard  J.  Owens  and  Charles  Peck.  The  contractors  are  pushing  for- 
ward the  work  with  commendable  celerity,  and  the  building  is  to  be  completed  and  ready  for 
occupation  by  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year. 

The  Board  of  Education,  last  elected  by  the  people,  surrendered  their  respective  offices. 
May  3,  1879.  The  School  Commissioners  are  hereafter  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Council,  according  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  during  the 
last  session.  The  present  Board  consists  of  Louis  C.  Klein,  Commissioner,  First  Ward; 
Judge  E.  0.  Hand,  President  and  Commissioner,  Second  Ward ;  Judge  W.  C.  Allen,  Commis- 
sioner, Third  Ward ;  Paul  Bohn,  Commissioner,  Fourth  Ward;  T.  G.  Fish,  Commissioner, 
Fifth  Ward ;    G.  W.  Sporat,  Commissioner,  Sixth  Ward. 

The  foHowing-named  gentlemen  have  served  as  Presidents  and  Clerks  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation since  1852,  the  actual  starting-point  in  the  history  of  the  Racine  schools,  viz.:  1852 
— Robert  Cather,  President;    A.    C.  Barry,  Clerk;  1853 — Edwin  Gould,   President;   M.   P. 
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Kinney,  Clerk ;  1854 — Charles  Clement,  President ;  M.  P.  Kinney,  Clerk ;  1855— Champion 
S.  Chase,  President;  M.  P.  Kinney,  Clerk;  1856 — Edwin  Gould,  President;  M.  P.  Kinney, 
Clerk;  1857— Champion  S.  Chase,  President;  0.  0.  Stearns,  Clerk  ;  1868— Chester  White, 
President ;  H.  G.  Winslow,  Clerk ;  1859-63 — Chester  White,  President ;  D.  W.  Emerson, 
Clerk ;  1863-65— Mr.  Flint,  President;  D.  W.  Emerson,  Clerk;  1865— Mr.  Miller,  President ; 
D.  W.  Emerson,  Clerk;  1866-68— Clark  Nettleton,  President;  D.  W.  Emerson,  Clerk;  1868 
— W.  W.  Vaughan,  President ;    W.  H.  Baker,  Clerk. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Baker,  H.  T.  Taylor  was  appointed  Clerk  pro  tem.,  and  afterward 
elected  to  that  position.  He  resigned  in  September,  1869,  and  was  succeeded  by  L.  D.  Coombs. 
Then  came  J.  M.  Tillapaugh,  as  Clerk,  in  1869,  followed  by  J.  De  Baufer  and  A.  Fixen,  in 
1870 ;  D.  W.  Emerson  from  1871-74 ;  W.  W.  Vaughan  occupied  the  President's  chair  during  all 
these  changes.  In  1874,  A.  P.  Dutton  was  elected  President,  and  A.  C.  Fish,  Clerk ;  Mr. 
Dutton  held  his  position  until  1876.  In  1875,  R.  H.  Tripp  became  Clerk.  In  1876,  L.  F. 
Parker  was  elected  President,  and  M.  Clancy,  Jr.,  Clerk.  In  1877,  G.  W.  Sproat  was  Presi- 
dent, and  M.  Clancy,  Clerk.  During  1878  and  the  spring  of  1879,  B.  B.  Northrop  was  Presi- 
dent, and  A.  C.  Arveson,  Clerk.  We  do  not  mention  in  this  connection  the  names  of  School 
commissioners  as  they  may  be  found  in  the  list  of  city  officers. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  retiring  Board  of  Education  was  held  at  the  city  council-chamber. 
May  3,  1879,  at  which  time  bills  were  presented  and  reports  rendered.  The  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  visit  the  high  school,  consisting  of  J.  G.  Meachem,  Chairman,  R.  M. 
Boyd,  G.  W.  Mathews  and  J.  Rowley,  was  read.  The  committee  said  that  they  found  the  high 
school  well  organized  and  well  filled,  and  were  pleased  with  the  good  deportment,  attention  to 
study,  and  the  cheerful  spirit  manifested  in  each  department  and  every  recitation.  They  found 
much  to  commend  and  but  little  to  criticise  unfavorably.  They  thougnt  the  high  school  under 
its  present  management  was  a  great  honor  to  the  city. 

A.  C.  Fish  reported  the  condition  of  the  Second  Ward  school  and  building,  and  said  the 
school  was  progressing  favorably,  and  the  teachers  doing  faithful  and  excellent  work. 

William  H.  Jenks  reported  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  Fourth  Ward.  The  schools  in 
the  old  Fourth  Ward  building  are  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Skewes,  as  Principal,  and  four 
assistants.  Pupils  are  making  rapid  progress  in  their  studies,  and  everytning  running  smoothly. 
The  new  building  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  under  the  management  of  Miss  Kittie  L.  Murphy,  as 
Principal,  and  three  assistants,  is  running  nicely,  and  the  various  schools  in  the  building  are 
models  of  good  order  and  deportment,  and  pupils  are  making  rapid  advancement  in  their  studies. 

Commissioner  J.  P.  Corse,  of  the  Sixth  Ward,  made  a  report  relative  to  the  building  and 
school  in  his  ward.  He  reported  the  building,  out-houses  and  fences  in  good  repair,  and  the 
school  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  Superintendent  read  the  report  of  tuition  receipts  for  the  present  year,  to  and 
including  May  3,  1879,  which  amounted  to  3391. 

List  of  teachers  and  others  employed  by  the  Board : 

Superintendent  of  Schools — Prof.  0.  S.  Westcott,  A.  M. 

Free  High  School. — Principal,  Prof  0.  S.  Westcott,  A.  M. ;  First  Assistant,  Miss  Ellen 
M.  White;  Second  Assistant,  Emma  A.  Kclley ;  Third  Assistant,  Delia  Knight;  Half-day 
Assistant,  Lydia  Hubachek. 

Second  Ward  Grammar  School. — Principal,  Miss  Eliza  Christie ;  Assistants,  Christine 
Corse,  Kate  A.  Evans,  Carrie  L.  Lingsweiler,  E.  J.  Lewis,  A.  E.  Lane,  E.  J.  Houghton,  Ida 
A.  Jennings,  Lizzie  Jones;  Model  Primary,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Black. 

Third  Ward  Grammar  School. — Principal,  L.  W.  Gammons ;  Assistants,  Lizzie  A. 
Bliss,  C.  A.  Nichols,  L.  A.  Smith,  Alice  A.  Brai<l. 

Fourth  Ward  Grammar  School. — Principal,  George  Skewes;  Assistants,  Julia  McEach- 
ron,  Kate  Fountain,  Fannie  Barker,  Agnes  Clancy. 

Fifth  Ward  Grammar  School — Principal,  S.  F.  Beede ;  Assistants,  Stella  Carroll,  E. 
M.  Lockwood,  Abby  A.  Ralyea,  N.  M.  Pasquier. 
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Sixth    Ward   Grammar  School, — Principal,  M.  L.  Smith ;    Assistants,  A.  L.  Thomto 
Eliza  Evans,  Kate  E.  Scanlan,  E.  S.  Phelps,  Sara  E.  Aber,  Hattie  Shaw. 

Ne/w  Building^  Fourth  Ward. — Principal,   Miss  Kittie  L.  Murphy  ;    Assistants,  M. 
Near,  Kate  E.  Murphy,  J.  Hendrie. 

Father  Mathew  Mall, — Principal,  Miss  M.  F.  Barr ;    Assistants,  M.  L»  Davies,  Maggi 
Knight. 

Mt,  Pleasant  School, — Principal,  Miss  Kate  Carey ;  Assistant,  L.  A.  CoflFey. 

Janitors, — High  School  and  Second  Ward  Building,  John  Brooks ;  Third  Ward  Buildin 
Michael  Noe ;    Fourth  Ward  Building  (old),  Mrs.  Kate  Mills ;  Fourth  Ward  Building  (ne 
George  Ripka ;    Fifth  Ward  Building,  J.   Glaze ;    Sixth  Ward  Building,  C.  Rapps ;    Fath 
Matthew  Hall,  Mrs.  Fahey ;  Mt.  Pleasant  School,  Mrs.  Hill. 

PRIVATE   SCHOOLS. 

The  Racine  Academy, — This  is  a  private  institution  of  learning,  and  was  established     dn 
1875.     It  is  located  on  the  corner  of  College  avenue  and  Tenth  street,  in  Racine.     There  tt^^a^ 
three  courses  of  instruction  open  to  the  pupil — the  English,  the  classical  and  the  commerciE^I, 
the  three  being  intended  to  secure  the  largest  possible  range  in  preparatory  study  for  those  wlio 
intend  to  pursue  university  courses,  and  to  secure  to  the  student,  who  from  choice  or  necessi  "tv 
stops  short  of  that  goal,  as  full  a  substitute  as  can  be  supplied.     John  G.  McMynn,  A.  M..     is 
Principal  of  the  Academy,  and  he  is  assisted  by  the  following  corps  of  instructors:  Mrs.  Marion 
McMynn*  Preceptress ;    Prof.  SheLlon  W.  Vance,  Instructor  in  French  and  German;    Robert 
C.  Hindley,  A.  M.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry ;    W.  W.  Rowlands,  A.  M.,  T.  L.  Smedes,  A.  ^ri, 
Teachers;  Miss  Sarah  M.  Morrison,  Assistant  in  Preparatory  Class.     The  Board  of  Examin^^rs 
consists  of  Hon.  Charles  E.  Dyer,  John  T.  Fish,  Esq.,  and  Horatio  G.  Winslow,  Esq.     Tie 
names  of  the  first  year's  Alumni,  1877,  were :    Ida  Clara  Canfield,  Susan  Clara  Fratt,  Sar^ 
Matilda  Morrison  and  May  Wilhelmina  Sampson.     The  names  of  the  Alumni  for  1878,  a^re: 
Frederick  William  Barnes,  Sara  Perry  Payne  Caven,  Mattie  Louise  Curtis,  William  Bryan  Dy  «r, 
Katharine  McAuley  Eager,   Frederick  William  Fratt,  Arthur  Hains  French,  Curry  Nelson 
Lukes,  Francis  Fayette  Root,  Katharine  Louise  Smith,  Ida  Taylor,  Thomas  McDowell  W&iit- 
worth,  Frederick  Wild,  Jr. 

St,  Catherine's  Female  Academy^  corner  Twelfth  and  Chippewa  streets.     This  Acadei^iv 
was  founded  by  Mother  M.  Benedicta  and  Mother  iL  Thomasina,  two  Dominican  nuns,  from 
Ratisbonne,  Germany,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1858,  to  start  a  branch  house  of  ttn  eir 
order.     It  was  not  until  after  they  had  opened  a  school  in  various  places,  but  with  poor  succ^sss, 
that  they  finally  settled  in  Racine  in  1862.    The  present  Academy  was  originally  a  private  t^wo- 
story  brick  dwelling,  which  the  Sisters  bought  and  enlarged.     They  raised  the  roof,  making   the 
building  three  stories,  added  forty  feet  on  the  west,  and  built  a  chapel  on  the  east  side;    tie 
principal  entrance  was  then  on  Twelfth  street.     In  1865,  sickness  thinned  the  thriving  Wttk 
community,  depriving  the  Sisters  of  their  Superior  and  foundress.  Mother  M.  Benedicta,  and  in 
the  following  year  Mother  M.  Thomasina  died.     The  same  year,  the  present  Superior,  M.  Hya- 
cinthe,  was  appointed,  with  M.  Cecilia  as  assistant.     In  1869,  a  wing  of  70x33  feet  was  built 
on  the  south  side,  and  the  principal  entrance  was  then  changed  to  Chippewa ;  in  1874,  this 
wing  was  still  further  extended  eighty-two  feet.     This  same  year,  the  relatives  of  Mother 
Thomasina,  residing  in  Germany,  contested  the  will  made  by  her  to  the  Academy,  and  claimed 
the  entire  property  which  the  Sisters  had  labored  so  many  years  to  acquire.     The  legal  heirs 
maintained  that,  as  the  Academy  was  not  incorporated  at  the  time  of  Mother  Thomasina  s  death, 
in  point  of  law  it  had  no  existence.     Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  religious  communities, 
will  see  the  injustice  of  such  a  claim.     The  Superior  holds  the  common  property  in  her  name, 
in  trust  for  the  community.     When  Mother  Benedicta  and  Mother  Thomasina  bought  the  two-        i 
story  brick  building  mentioned  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Academy,  they  were  enabled  to  do 
60,  not  by  their  individual  wealth,  but  by  the  joint  labors  of  the  Sisters,  and  donations  from 
relatives  of  the  same,  also  by  donations  from  the  late  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  a  benevolent 
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society  in  Munich.  When  Mother  Thomasina  died,  the  property  was  incumbered  by  debt, 
which  the  present  sisterhood,  as  in  duty  bound,  canceled,  and  added  the  south  wing  of  152  feet, 
all  of  which  was  claimed  by  the  avaricious  heirs.  This  suit,  of  so  much  importance  to  the  Sis- 
ters, was  twice  decided  against  them,  but  finally,  after  a  contest  of  three  years,  it  was  satisfac- 
torily settled.  In  1874,  the  Academy  was  incorporated  and  empowered  to  give  diplomas.  It  is 
Ett  present  in  a  very  flourishing  condition ;  the  community  numbers  fifty-five  members.  The 
Qumber  of  pupils,  including  music  scholar^,  is  100.  The  academy  affords,  all  the  advantages  of 
ft  scientific  and  classical  education.  Diplomas  are  also  given  those  who  graduate  in  music.  The 
grounds  are  extensive,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  half  lot,  occupy  the  entire  block. 

The  Home  School  for  Young  Ladies^  is  conducted  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  McMurphy,  and  was 
established  in  the  fall  of  1877.  The  School  is  open  to  both  day  scholars  and  boarders.  The 
bigher  English  branches,  also  the  Latin,  French  and  German  languages  are  taught.  Special 
care  is  given  to  music,  instrumental  and  vocal,  as  well  as  to  the  art  of  drawing  and  painting, 
the  latter  being  taught  by  Prof.  Earle,  of  Chicago,  the  former  by  Miss  Doolittle,  daughter  of 
Judge  Doolittle.  Mrs.  McMurphy  is  a  graduate  of  the  Salem  Normal  School  of  Massachusetts, 
uid  has  caught  in  several  prominent  academies  in  the  East.  Kev.  Mr.  McMurphy  gives  instruc- 
tions in  several  branches.     The  School  has  a  present  attendance  of  fourteen  young  ladies. 

Parsons'  Business  College  was  establishid  by  A.  C.  Parsons,  in  October,  1877.  The 
present  number  of  scholars  is  twenty-five.  All  the  branches  necessary  to  complete  a  business 
education  are  taught  in  this  institution. 

THE   TAYLOR    ORPHAN    ASYLUM. 

This  institution  is  located  three  miles  southeast  of  the  city.  It  was  founded  by  Mrs. 
Emeline  A.  Taylor,  widow  of  Isaac  Taylor,  late  of  Racine,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  wishes. 
The  third  item  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  will  reads  as  follows  : 

Third. — I  give  and  devise  unto  Mrs.  C.  E.  Dyer,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ferine,  Mrs.  George  Murray,  Mrs.  John  F. 
&ooId,  Mrs.  John  Tapley,  of  tlie  county  of  Racine,  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  sum  of  $30,()0<^  to  hold  in  trust  to  erect 
in  orphan  asylum,  in  or  near  the  city  of  Racine,  in  the  county  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  to  support  the  same.  Said 
isylum  to  be  open  to  the  reception  of  all  orphan  children  in  said  county,  and  such  other  poor,  neglected  and  destitute 
shUdren  as  the  managers,  by  law,  or  their  rules,  may  agree  to  receive.  Said  trust  fund  to  be  paid  to  such  asylum  as 
K>on  as  one  shall  be  duly  incorporated  and  legally  empowered  to  receive  and  use  said  fund  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied. This  bequest  is  made  as  a  memorial  to  the  memory  of  my  late  husband,  Isaac  Taylor,  and  in  fulfillment  of  his 
wishes. 

The  thirty-eighth  item  of  the  will  gave  and  devised  all  the  residue  and  remainder  of  the 
sstate  of  Mrs.  Taylor  to  the  Taylor  Orphan  Asylum.  The  will  also  provides  that  the  ladies 
should  elect  annually  four  male  members  to  act  with  the  Trustees  as  a  Board  of  Directors.  On 
the  8th  day  of  June,  1867,  the  Trustees  organized  the  corporation.  The  Directors  then  pur- 
chased a  farm  of  about  forty  acres  of  land,  and  erected  a  magnificent  brick  iisylura  building 
thereon,  which  was  open  for  the  reception  of  children  in  July,  1872.  On  June  2,  1875,  the 
corporation  held  funds  on  interest,  secured  by  notes  and  mortgages  on  real  estate,  and  municipal 
bonds,  to  the  amount  of  $132,354.70.  The  institution  has  not  only  been  self-supporting,  but, 
bif  the  economical  management  of  the  present  Matron,  interest  money  has  been  added  to  the 
principal,  increasing  the  sum  to  §140,000.  The  Board  is  required  to  render  an  account  to  the 
Circuit  Court  on  the  first  day  of  the  March  term  in  each  year.  The  institution  is  under  the 
efficient  management  of  Mrs.  Hobson,  as  Matron,  late  of  the  Half-Orphan  Asylum  of  Chicago, 
[11.  She  is  assisted  in  her  duties  by  Miss  Emelia  Piper,  and  Miss  Edith  Piper  has  charge  of 
;he  school.  The  institution  provides  a  cheerful  and  comfortable  school-room,  also  a  chapel,  in 
Mrhich  Rev.  Converse,  of  Racine  College,  holds  service  every  Sunday  afternoon.  There  are  at 
>resent  fifty-eight  children  in  the  institution.  Orphans  of  the  county  are  admitted  regardless 
»f  age  up  to  ten  years.  There  are  constantly  employed,  six  female  servants  in  the  Asylum, 
ind  one  farm  laborer,  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  older  boys,  cultivates  the  garden  and  farm.  It 
3  the  wish  of  the  managers  of  this  Asylum  to  give  the  children  under  their  care  such  instruc- 
ion  as  shall  make  them  self-reliant  and  industrious ;  to  surround  them  bv  influences  which  shall 
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develop  their  moral  character  and  make  them  useful  members  of  society  ;  to  give  them  such  r^ 
home  that  they  will  always  remember  with  gratitude  and  affection  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Taylor.     With  but  two  exceptions,  the  inmates  up  to  present  date  have  been  foreigners,  or  of" 
foreign  descent.     The  Trustees  are  appointed  for  life,  and  are  now  the  same  as  originally,  with 
the  exception  that  Mrs.  James  Weed  takes  the  place  of  Mrs.  Goold,  who  resigned.     Mrs.  John  , 
Tapley  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors.     The  male  members  of  the  Board  are — M.  B. 
Erskine,  Treasurer ;  W.  K.  May,  Secretary  ;  H.  Beebe  and  B.  Bone.     The  institution  has  nots 
escaped  its  full  share  of  litigation  in  courts,  but  it  is  believed  that  all  questions  are  now  settled^ 
in  favor  of  the  Asylum. 

ST.   LUKE'S   HOSPITAL. 

In  1871,  Rev.  E.  C.  Porter  and  Dr.  De  Koven,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  others,  rented  ^ 
small  house  for  a  hospital.     Its  management  was  so  successful,  that,  from  the^  start,  it  cool^ 
mended  itself  to  the  people,  who  have  since  given  it  a  generous  support.     The  original  building 
was  supplied  with  two  beds,  properly  furnished ;  was  opened  and  received  the  first  inmate  ot^ 
the  25tn  day  of  December,  1871,  Christmas  Day.     Soon  after,  two  other  beds  were  adde^ 
which  were  used  by  twenty-one  patients  the  first  vear.     The  second  year,  two  more  beds  were 
added,  making  six  in  all,  this  number  being  the  full  capacity  of  the  building.     The  heda, 
bedding  and  furniture  of  the  rooms  were  all  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  city  and  of  Racine 
College.     That  the  Hospital  should  be  a  permanent  charitable  institution  was  intended  from  tbe 
beginning.     On  the  15th  day  of  April,  1872,  the  corporators  signed  and  adopted  articles  (d 
association,  obtaining  rightB  and  protection  under  the  laws  of  the  State.     On  the  following 
Christmas  Eve,  a  meeting  was  held  in  St.  Luke's  Church,  at  which  time  Hon.  Charles  E.  Cjer 
and  Dr.  De  Koven  made  appropriate  remarks  upon  the  present  and  future  hospital  work  of 
Racine.     In  May  next,  through  the  efforts  of  A.  G.  Hartshorn  and  others,  there  was  received 
as  the  beginning  of  a  permanent  fund,  $800,  with  one  year*s  interest,  from  the  fund  raised  in 
Racine  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  the  Chicago  fire.     A  few  months  after,  $150  was 
added  to  the  fund,  a  gift  of  the  German  School  Society,  Mr.  Frank  Schneider  being  iustra- 
mental  in  obtaining  it.     Mr.  Simeon  Whiteley  made  a  personal  subscription  of  $25,  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  $6  to  the  same  fund.     Upon  several  occasions,  committees  were  appointed  to  examine 
building  sites,  with  a  view  of  purchasing,  and  report  as  to  the  best  location  upon  which  to  erect 
a  new  building.     On  the  evening  of  January  17, 1875,  a  second  meeting  was  held  in  St.  Luke's 
Church,  at  which  time  several  gentlemen  made  addresses  upon  hospital  work.     Among  the 
number  were  the  late  Rev.  E.  C.  Sorter,  Rev.  Dr.  De  Koven,  J.  G.  Mynn,  Dr.  Meachem,  A.  C 
Fish,  Rev.  Mr.  Sawin  and  Rev.  Mr.  Kilbourn,  of  this  city,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Locke,  of  Chicago. 
At  this  meeting,  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  following-named  citizens — Rev.  E.  C.  Porter, 
Simeon  Whiteley,  T.  G.  Fish,  W.  T.  Lewis,  William  K.  May,  H.  T.  Fuller  and  F.  Schneider- 
was  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  building  fund.     Very  soon  after  this,  plans  were 
drawn  by  George  H.  Clarke,  of  Chicago,  for  a  building  with  a  capacity  for  forty  beds,  was 
presented  to  the  Trustees  for  examination.     Estimates  of  the  cost  of  a  building  after  these,  by 
Racine  builders,  placed  the  necessary  expense  at  about  $12,000.     The  search  for  a  building  site 
was  ended  in  the  following  April  by  a  gift  from  the  late  Rev.  Porter  and  his  wife,  of  two  lots 
and  ten  feet  in  Block  37,  School  Section,  fronting  170  feet  on  College  avenue  and  120  feet  on 
Thirteenth  street.     This  land  was  donated  on  two  conditions :  first,  that  within  five  years,  & 
building  to  cost  not  less  than  35,000  should  be  erected  thereon ;  and,  second,  that  for  five  consec- 
utive years  thereafter,  the  building  should  be  used  for  hospital  purposes.     The  acceptance  of 
this  gift  caused  them   to  have  Mr.  Clarke's  plans  modified  to  reduce  the  probable  expense, 
resulting,  however,  in  a  reduction  of  only  about  $1,000.     Next  comes  the  Centennial  year,  and 
the  interest  gotten  up  by  the  projects  of  the  Centennial  Improvement  Association.     The 
hospital  matter  was  merged  into  this.       The  public  meeting  held  in  Belle  City  Hall  added  to 
the  building  fund  $250  from  J.  I.  Case,  3250  and  $100  from  H.  S.  Durand.     The  Free  Masons 
also  contributed  $108.35.     The  proceeds  of  a  dinner  given  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  in  the 
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Methodist  Church,  added  $347,  and  through  the  efforts  of  S.  Whiteley,  George  Beeiner  and 
others,  an  unexpended  balance  of  $89,  raised  for  the  purchase  of  fire* works,  was  also  added. 
Ill  the  mean  time,  plans  were  matured  and  adopted.  W.  H.  Amos,  of  the  College,  having 
taken  the  matter  in  hand,  produced  a  plan  which,  with  some  alterations,  resulted  in  the  one 
after  which  the  new  building  has  been  erected.  An  estimate  on  this  placed  the  probable 
expense  at  $5,500.  The  Trustees  had  also  appointed  two  of  their  number  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions. Rev.  E.  B.  Spaulding  and  J.  G.  Meachem,  Jr.,  whose  efforts  secured  $3,000.  On 
August  15,  the  building  fund,  including  subscriptions,  amounted  to  $4,869.  Proposals  to  erect 
the  building  were  received  on  the  same  day,  from  L.  Bradley,  T.  H.  Davis,  Joseph  Bohn  &  Co., 
and  Messrs.  Lichter  &  May,  the  last  named  being  the  lowest  bidders.  After  making  some 
changes  in  the  specifications,  the  contract  was  drawn  and  signed  on  the  25th  day  of  August, 
Lichter  &  May  being  the  contractors,  for  the  sum  of  $5,292.  The  building  was  begun  immediately, 
and  carried  forward  as  fast  as  the  weather  would  permit,  and  at  the  end  of  five  months  was 
ready  for  occupation.  The  comer-stone  was  laid  on  the  21st  of  September,  without  ceremony. 
During  the  course  of  construction,  additions  were  made  to  the  value  of  $208,  making  the  cost 
of  the  entire  building,  as  it  now  stands,  $5,500.49^-curiou8ly  enough  equal  to  the  estimate  of 
probable  cost.  The  new  building  was  taken  possession  of  in  February,  1877.  It  is  now 
divided  into  five  wards,  supplied  with  eleven  beds.  In  case  of  necessity,  a  sixth  ward  is  acces- 
sible, and  the  number  of  beds  may  be  increased  to  twenty-two.  By  a  gift  of  $250  from  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Porter,  a  ward  was  furnished  with  four  beds  complete  in  every  respect,  which  is  known  as  the 
Porter  Ward.  Uniform  with  it.  Dr.  De  Koven  and  his  friends  have  furnished  another  ward  of 
four  beds,  called  the  De  Koven  Ward.  The  ladies  of  the  College  furnished  a  room  known  as  the 
College  Room.  One  of  the  wards  is  furnished  by  the  McDonald  Lodge,  No.  137,  I.  0.  0.  F. 
The  beds  are  of  iron,  and  like  those  in  the  new  Cook  County  Hospital  in  Chicago,  having  wire- 
woven  spring  mattresses.  Many  other  societies,  firms  and  individuals  not  mentioned,  contrib- 
uted liberally  in  furthering  the  work.  The  institution  is  supported  by  contribution  from  the 
citizens.  The  Ladies  Guild  Society  of  Racine  College  contribute  $250  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Porter 
$250  per  year.  The  institution  is  very  pleasantly  located,  surrounded  by  nicely  sodded 
grounds,  and  admirably  managed.  Robert  Bell  is  Steward,  and  his  wife  Matron.  The  officers 
are:  Rev.  Arthur  Piper,  President;  Dr.  J.  G.  Meachem,  Jr.,  Secretary;  Trustees,  the  War- 
den of  Racine  College,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  A.  Falk,  Dr.  J.  G.  Meachem,  Sr.,  H.  B.  Moore; 
Physicians,  Dr.  J.  G.  Meachem,  Sr.,  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Meachem,  Jr. ;  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Amos, 

CEMETERIES. 

Mound  Cemetery^  is  beautifully  situated,  on  elevated  ground,  weat  of  the  city  limits, 
embracing  twenty-one  blocks,  or  forty-nine  acres  of  land.  Sylvan  Dell  Creek  winds  it  way 
gracefully  through  the  grounds,  and  is  spanned  by  a  handsome  wooden  bridge.  The  property 
was  purchased  by  Norman  Clark  and  Mr.  McKenzie,  of  a  half-breed  Indian  named  Wilmot, 
living  at  Buffalo,  and  nineteen  acres  thereof  was  by  them  sold  to  the  city  in  1850.  Subse- 
quently, thirty  acres  were  added.  No  doubt  this  was  at  one  time  an  Indian  burial-ground. 
Many  Indian  skeletons  and  instruments  of  war  have  been  exhumed  from  the  mounds.  Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  made  to  the  writer  by  one  of  the  former  sextons,  more  than  one  hundred 
remains  of  Indians  have  been  taken  from  there  within  his  personal  recollection.  A  well-finished 
frame  building  stands  within  the  inclosuro,  serving  as  a  sexton's  office,  with  additional  room  for 
a  morgue  or  dead-house.  This  building  was  originally  intended  for  a  chapel.  The  grounds  are 
well  cared  for,  and  embellished  by  flowers  and  shrubbery.  Annually,  a  committee  of  three 
Aldermen  are  appointed  to  superintend  the  business  of  the  cemetery.  The  sexton  has  full 
charge  of  the  ground  and  the  sale  of  lots,  the  deeds  of  which  are  issued  by  the  City  Clerk. 
The  first  interment  occurred  in  these  grounds  in  1852.  The  first  sexton  of  this  cemetery,  Owen 
Roberts,  was  appointed  in  1852.  Next  came  Mr.  Stewart,  then  Mr.  Roberts  again  filled  the 
office  until  1874,  when  his  son,  John  H.  Roberts,  succeeded  him,  remaining  in  charge  until 
1876.  Mr.  Decker  was  then  appointed,  and  followed  by  Mr.  Raymond,  who  resigned,  when 
the  present  sexton,  Levi  Yantz,  was  appointed. 
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Evergreen  Cemetery^  located  on  the  lake  shore,  about  one  mile  south  of  the  city  limits^  is 
at  present  only  used  for  temporary  interments  and  is  being  sadly  encroached  upon  by  the  waTCB 
of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  first  cemetery  in  Rsicine  was  situated  where  the  Third  Ward  Schoolhouse  now  stnidt. 
It  occupied  three  blocks,  two  of  which  were  owned  by  the  Protestants  and  one  by  the  Catholics. 

grov 

beautified  more  and  more  every  year.     The  ground  is  owned  by  St.  Mary' 

Catholic  Churches,  is  open  to  all  Catholics  in  the  city,  and  is  under  the  care  and  charge  of  Ae 
clergy  of  the  three  Catholic  congregations.     Philip  Zirbes  is  the  sexton. 

SECKKT    SOCIETIES. 

Racine  Lodge^  No.  IS,  A,,  F.  .f  A,  3L,  was  instituted  under  dispensation,  Xovember  2, 
1847,  with  the  following  first  officers:  B.  B.  Cary,  W.  M.;  Isaac  J.  Ullman,  S.  W.;  J.  C. 
Howell,  J.  W.;    James  H.  Hall,  Treasurer;    A.  C.  Barry,  Secretary;    H.  T.  Sandera,  S.  D.; 

0.  A.  Stafford,  J.  D.;  J.  B.  Gates  and  H.  N.  Chapman,  Stewards;    N.  D.  Haskell,  Tiler.     A* . 
charter  was  granted  January  14,  1848.     The  first  officers  under  the  charter  being:  B.  B.  Cary, 
W.  M.;  N.  D.  llaskall,  S.  W.;  N.  Millett,  J.  W.;  M.  Vilas,  Treasurer;  H.  N.  Chapman,- SeO-' :;. 
retary;  H.  T.  Sanders,  S.  D.;  H.  D.  Holt,  J.  D.;  Isaac  B.  (xates  and  Levi  Blake,  Stewaidai- f V ; 
William  Vandevere,  Tiler.     The  present  officers  are:    Jeremiah  Watts,  W.  M.;    T.  D.  How^^^^i^: 
S.  W.;  John  J.  Blocksidge,  J.  W.;  Charles  F.  Bliss,  Treasurer;  W.  R.  Tate,  Secretary;  E. 
Billings,  S.  D.;    W.  A.  Coulter,  J.  D.;    Morris  Breese  and  G.  S.  Havens,  Stewards;    M. 
Jamei»,  Tiler.     The  present  membership  is  1U2.     The  Lodge  meets  in  Blake*s  Block,  known  i^; 
Masonic  Hall,  on  Main  street. 

BeUe  City  Lodge,  No.  m,  A,^  F.  tf-  A.  3/.,  was  chartered  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Wi 
sin,  June  0,  18")8,  when  the  following  officers  were  appointed  and  authorized  to  organize  thcP : 
body :  Henry  Burbeck,  W.  M.;  llichard  Cole,  S.  W.;  A.  Tyrrell,  J.  W.,  and  the  following  were 
elected  to  fill  the  various  stations:  H.  Ludington,  Treasurer;  Enoch  Strother,  Secretary;  L. 
W.  Faulkner,  S.  D.;  G.  A.  Ludington,  J.  D.;  Elisha  Norton  and  William  Copeland,  Stewards; 
William  Smethurst,  Tiler.  The  first  officers  elected  were:  Henry  Burbeck,  W.  M.;  L,  W. 
P'aulkner,  S.  W.;  G.  W.  Griswold,  J.  W.;  William  Copeland,  Treasurer:  John  Winterbottom, 
Secretary;  C.  I.  Brown,  S.  D.:  William  Smethurst,  J.  D.:  E.  Norton  and  Thomas  Bntler, 
Stewards :  T.  Crennel,  Tiler.  The  present  officers  are :  D.  J.  Morey,  W.  M.:  G.  J.  Davis, 
S.  W.;  William  P.  Brown,  J.  W.;  P.  A.  Herzog,  Treasurer;  J.  R.  Browne,  Secretair ;  L.  H. 
Yantz,  S.  D.;  John  Hassold,  J.  I).:  A.  Driver  and  John  Rapps,  Stewards;  J.  P.  Outsen, 
Tiler.     Present  membership,  ninety-three.     Meeting  place.  Masonic  Hall,  on  Sixth  street. 

Orient  Chipter^  No.  1  ,\  ItnyaJ  Arch  Masona.  was  instituted  under  dispensation,  December 
4,  1S"j4,  and  chartered  Februarv  7,  1855.     First  officers  under  charter:  James  Bullen.  H.  P.: 

1.  J.  Ulluiann,  K.:  G.  J^ronson.  S.  Tlie  present  officers  are:  J.  Watts,  H.  P.;  R.  B.  Bates. 
Iv.;  1).  (.).  Paddock,  S.;  Charles  F.  Bliss,  Treasurer;  J.  R.  Browne,  Secretary:  A.  H.  Harcus, 
C.  of  H.;  W.  Fuller,  P.  S.;  Mr.  Walls,  R.  A.  C;  J.  E.  Davis,  M.  8d  V.:  H.  KehL  M.  2d  V.; 
J.  A.  Beaugraufl,  M.  1st  V.;  M.  B.  James,  Guard.  The  present  membership  is  141.  Meeting 
place,  Mas(mic  Hall,  on  Main  street. 

liarine  Cuinmandery,  No.  7,  Kiughtsi  Templar.  On  the  Tth  of  August,  I860,  upon  the 
petition  of  a  constitutional  number  of  Sir  Knights,  a  disj)ensation  to  form  and  open  a  Com- 
manderv  of  Knights  Templar,  to  be  called  Racine  Commanderv,  No.  7,  was  issued  bv  R.  E.  Sir 
H.  L.  Palmer,  then  Grand  Commander  of  Templars  in  Wisconsin,  who  named  therein  Sir  J.  A. 
Horlick,  as  First  Eminent  Commander;  Sir  Julius  Wooster,  First  Generalissimo,  and  Sir  E.  D. 
Filer,  as  First  Captain-General.  This  dispensation  was  returned  to  the  Grand  Commandery  of 
Wisc(msin  at  the  annual  conclave,  held  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  January  3,  1866,  anjd,  upon 
the  recommenclation  of  the  R.  E.  Grand  Commander,  a  charter  wa^  issued  to  Racine  Command- 
ery, No.  7.     The  officers  previously  a])pointed  were  confirmed  in  their  several  official  stations. 
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and  Racine  Comraandery  took  her  place  among  the  Grand  Army  of  Templars,  with  a  member- 
ship of  sixteen  Sir  Knights.  The  present  membership  is  seventy-five.  The  present  officers 
are:  R.  B.  Bates,  E.  C;  Thomas  Copp,  Generalissimo;  William  Fuller,  Captain-General;  J. 
Watts,  Prelate;  George  L.  Eddy,  J.  W.:  Charles  F.  Bliss,  Treasurer;  J.  A.  Beaugrand, 
Recorder ;  E.  Pritchard,  Standard  Bearer ;  H.  Kehl,  Sword  Bearer ;  A.  H.  Harcus,  Warder ; 
M.  B.  James,  Guard. 

The  Masonic  Board  of  Relief,  of  Racine^  was  organized  January  1, 1875,  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  necessities  of  traveling  Masons,  assisting  them  to  procure  work,  or  helping  them 
in  any  manner  that  may  be  deemed  best.  It  is  composed  of  six  members,  three  from  each  of  the 
Lodges  in  the  city,  elected  to  serve  three  years.  Besides  these,  a  President  is  chosen  by  them 
annually,  from  each  Lodge  alternately.  The  first  officers  were :  J.  Watts,  President ;  A.  Her- 
zog.  Treasurer;  N.  Brouftrd,  Secretary.  The  present  officers  are:  Fred  Bruce,  President;  Ben 
Hall,  Treasurer;  ^,  Brouard,  Secretary. 

Racine  Lodge^  No.  8,  I,  0.  0.  F. — This  Lodge  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1845,  by 
David  McDonald,  and  a  few  others,  and  the  first  charter  was  issued  April  30,  1846.  In  1858, 
the  Lodge  suspended  business.,  and  the  charter  was  returned  to  the  D.  G.  M.  It  revived 
again,  however,  in  the  following  year,  and  the  second  charter  bore  date,  July  1,  1859,  with  the 
following  charter  members:  David  McDonald,  George  Williamson,  William  McCreary,  Alex- 
ander Griswold,  Lewis  Dickenson,  James  Swift,  William  H.  Jenks,  Martin  Leet,  George  Foster, 
John  G.  Williams,  George  R.  West,  Jesse  Parker  and  Harrison  Clark. 

The  first  officers  under  the  above  charter  were :  Alexander  Griswold,  N.  G.;  William  H. 
Jenks,  V.  G.;  George  Foster,  Recording  Secretary,  and  David  McDonald,  Treasurer.  The 
present  officers  are :  John  Siegler,  N.  G.;  Frank  R.  Mills,  V.  G.;  Richard  E.  Lewis,  Recording 
Secretary,  and  Frederic  W.  Bruce,  Treasurer.  The  number  of  members  at  present  is  168. 
The  property  owned  by  the  Lodge  is  valued  at  $4,000,  and  is  situated  on  Wisconsin  street, 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  and  it  is  there  their  meetings  are  held. 

This  Society  has  passed  through  two  fires:  the  first  on  the  24th  of  January,  1861,  and  the 
second  on  the  4th  of  January,  1866,  at  both  of  which,  they  lost  all  they  had.  This  Lodge  is 
the  parent  of  the  other  two  Lodges  in  Racine,  No.  70,  which  works  in  the  German  language,  and 
No.  137  which  works  in  the  English  language. 

Oermania  Lodge^  No,  70^  I,  0.  0.  F, — This  Lodge  was  organized  under  dispensation,  on 
the  15th  of  July,  1858,  Past  Grand  Charles  Kupper,  from  Teutonia  Lodge,  No.  57,  Milwau- 
kee, being  authorized  to  organize  the  Lodge  and  install  its  officers.  The  charter  members  were : 
Joseph  Lackner,  Simon  Wile,  Ferdinand  Elralinger,  George  Wustum.  The  first  officers  elected, 
were:  Joseph  Lackner,  N.  G.;  Ferdinand  Elmlinger,  V.  G.;  Simon  Wile,  Recording  Secretary, 
Christopher  Wustum,  Treasurer.  In  1863,  during  the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  produced 
by  the  war,  the  Lodge  was  obliged  to  suspend  work,  and  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Racine 
Lodge,  No.  8,  for  nearly  nine  years.  In  187:^,  however,  it  rallied  with  some  of  its  old  life,  and 
resumed  work.  The  original  charter  having  been  destroyed,  the  R.  W.  G.  Lodge  of  the  State  was 
petitioned  for  its  renewal.  The  charter  members  under  the  second  organization,  which  was  effected 
on  the  lyth  day  of  January,  1872,  were:  Joseph  Lackner,  P.  G.;  John  Schlieg,  P.  G.;  Charles 
F.  Bliss,  P.  G.;  Ferdinand  Elmlinger,  P.  G.;  Henry  Schneider,  Scarlet  Degree  member.  The 
following  officers  were  installed  by  District  Deputy  G.  M.  John  R.  Davis :  Joseph  Lackner, 
N.  G.;  Henry  Schneider,  V.  G.;  Charles  Pauli,  Recording  Secretary,  and  Edward  Volmuller, 
Treasurer. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1861,  the  Lodge  lost  all  their  property  through  fire.  There  was  no 
insurance  upon  it;  but  they  were  enabled,  with  the  help  of  the  fraternity,  to  build  it  up  again. 
The  Lodge  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with  sixty  members  in  good  standing.  Their 
assets  in  bank  notes  and  lodge  property  are  $1,289. 

The  Germania  Lodge  organized,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1874,  a  Rebecca  Degree  Lodge- 
for  the  benefit  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  under  the  name  of  Thusnilda  Lodge,  No.  39.  Its  char, 
ter  members  were  John  Schlieg,  Nic  Santenbein,  John  Klein,  Charles  Soehner,  Joseph  Lackner, 
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Jacob  Heck,  John  Rapp,  Samuel  Baumann,  William  Eisner,  Gertrude  Schlieg,  Louisa  Klein, 
Mathilda  Soehner,  Louisa  Lackner,  Victoria  Heck,  Burga  Rapp,  Elizabeth  Baumann,  and 
Sophia  Eisner.  The  first  officers  were,  Joseph  Lackner,  N.  Or.;  Mathilda  Soehner,  V.  G.; 
Victoria  Heck,  Recording  Secretary  ;  Regina  Kleeberger,  Treasurer.  The  membership  of  this 
society  at  present,  numbers  twenty  five,  and  their  assets  are  $125. 

McDonald  Lodge,  No,  137,  I,  0,  0.  F.,  was  chartered  December  27,  1867,  with  the 
following  charter  members:  Masseua  B.  Erskine,  Levi  W.  Botsford,  A.  C.  Barry,  Frank  J. 
Gibson,  H.  I.  Taylor.  The  first  oflScers  were:  L.  W.  Botsford,  N.  G.;  Frank  J.  Gibson,  V.  G.; 
M.  P.  Barry,  R.  S.;  S.  P.  Gilbert,  P.  S.;  C.  B.  Ticknor,  Treasurer.  The  present  officers  are: 
John  Palmer,  N.  G.;  F.  W.  Downing,  V.  G.;  I.  J.  Schnitz,  Secretary ;  Joseph  Schroeder, 
Treasurer.  The  present  membership  numbers  ninety -seven.  The  property  of  the  Lodge  is  valued 
at  $2,350.  .The  following  are  the  Past  Grands  of  the  Lodge:  H.  T.  Taylor,  John  Spence,  M.  B. 
Erskine,  F.  J.  Gibson,  L.  W.  Botsford,  M.  Rosenberg,  Joseph  Schroeder,  John  C.  Harding,  W. 
A.  Brown,  James  R.  Brown,  Robert  Bull,  Francis  Henson,  John  Shurr,  B.  J.  Buckingpam, 
George  W.  White,  C.  H.  Crosby,  W.  L.  Holmes,  0.  D.  Jones,  James  Blocksidge  and  David 
Lawton. 

Star  Encampment,  No.  4,  I.  0.  0.  jF.,  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1855,  and  a  charter 
was  granted  January  18,  1856,  to  the  following  charter  members :  David  McDonald,  Henry 
Tupon,  John  Schlieg,  Joseph  Lackner,  Frank  Schneider,  L.  Mann,  W.  H.  Jenks,  G.  R.  West, 
G.  F.  Bliss.  The  records  of  the  encampment  have  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  names 
of  the  first  ofiicers  can,  therefore,  not  be  obtained.  The  present  officers  are :  N.  L.  Holmes,  C. 
P.;  Wm.  B.  F.  Myers,  H.  P.;  James  Blocksidge,  S.  W.;  W.  H.  Prugh,  J.  W.;  Jacob  H. 
Near,  Scribe;    Thomas  Lewis,  Treasurer.     Meeting  place.  Odd  Fellows  Hall. 

Racine  Lodye  No,  26,  A,  0.  U.  W,,  was  chartered  April  26,  1878.  The  following  were 
the  first  officers  \  Frank  A.  Gibson,  P.  M.  W.;  C.  D.  Wallace,  M.  W.;  0.  D.  Carnes,  G.  F.; 
A.  A.  Foster,  Overseer;  M.  D.  Erskine,  Recorder;  William  E.  Parks,  Financier;  G.  Avard,  Re- 
ceiver; P.  Matson,  Guide;  S.  Congdon,  I.  W.;  C.  E.  Granger,  0.  W.  The  charter  members 
include  these  officers  and  the  following  persons :  E.  Katzenberg,  Thomas  Chapman,  Joseph  Bran- 
ish,  James  Hoskins,  R.  W.  Van  Ornum,  William  Brothers,  William  Curtis,  William  H.  Lovell, 
D.  T.  Phillips,  Theodore  Skou,  John  J.  Tell,  Thomas  Balkan,  James  Johnston,  Joseph  I.  Schnitx, 

F.  L.  Sam{^on,  Louis  Racine,  Newman  Eadus,  E.  W.  Enos,  John  Rapps,  Louis  Hassold, 
Thomas  P.  Ware,  D.  H.  Muir,  M.  D.  The  present  membership  numbers  fifty-eight  persons. 
The  present  officers  are:  Frank  J.  Gibson,  P.  M.  W.;  0.  D.  Carnes,  M.  W.;  M.  D.  Erskine, 

G.  F.;  E.  A.  Egery,  Overseer;  W.  Brothers,  Recorder;  John  Marlin,  Financier;  E.  W.  Enos, 
Receiver ;  C.  Granger,  Guide ;  William  Leggett,  I.  W.;  Thomas  Chapman,  0.  W.  The  Lodge 
meets  in  the  hall  of  the  Odd  Fellows. 

Racine  Lodge  No.  363^  Knights  of  Honor,  was  instituted  September  28,  1876,  under  super- 
vision of  Mr.  P.  L.  Teuples,  Deputy  Supreme  Dictator  of  the  Supreme  Lodge  of  Knights  of 
Honor  of  the  World,  and  after  a  due  examination  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Martin,  of  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  those  present,  the  following  were  duly  elected  and  installed  charter  members,  viz.:  S.  J. 
Martin,  G.  W.  Scanlan,  F.  M.  Knapp,  H.  Raymond,  H.  J.  Smith,  T.  G.  Fish,  J.  C  Huggins, 
D.  G.  Neory,  George  S.  Bliss,  E.  B.  Fish,  E.  E.  Search,  C.  H.  Jewell,  S.  0.  Dixon,  ^mes 
Hendrie,  James  Bolton,  E.  S.  Castle,  Robert  Wherry,  B.  B.  Blake,  C.  S.  Beebe,  M.  D.  Miller, 
William  H.  Miller,  M.  A.  Knapp,  J.  A.  Walden,  N.  L.  Holmes,  John  W.  Knight,  W.  H.  Jen- 
nings, George  Beemer.  The  first  officers  were  :  T.  G.  Fish,  Past  Dictator  ;  D.  J.  Morey,  Dicta- 
tor ;  II.  Raymond,  Vice  Dictator;  G.  W.  Scanlan,  Assistant  Dictator;  F.  M.  Knapp,  Chap- 
lain; James  Hendrie,  Guide;  George  S.  Bliss,  Reporter;  W^.  H.  Miller,  Financial  Reporter;  B. 
Blake,  Treasurer;  S.  0.  Dixon,  Sentinel;  F.  G.  Fish,  B.  B.  Blake,  C.  S.  Beeboj  Trustees, 
elected  January  1,  1877.  The  Lodge  was  opened  in  due  form  October  12,  187G.  The  pres- 
ent membership  is  eighty.  The  present  officers  are  :  H.J.  Smith,  Dictator ;  B.  B.  Blake,  V.  D.; 
G.  S.  Bliss,  A.  D.;  L.  W.  Bullock,  Guide ;  Samuel  Maiiderson,  Guide ;  G.  W.  Scanlan,  P.  D.;  G. 
W.  Wild,  Sentinel ;  C.  S.  Beebe,  Treasurer ;  W.  II.  Miller,  Fin.  Rep.;  A.  0.  Burch,  Rep.; 
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B.  B.  Blake,  C.  S.  Blake,  F.  G.  Fish,  Trustees;  G.  W.  Scanlon,  Representative;  John  W. 
Knight,  Chaplain.  This  is  an  insurance,  beneficiary,  secret  order.  Members  from  twenty-one 
to  forty-five  years  of  age  pay  $1  upon  receiving  the  degree,  and  the  same  amount  on  each 
assessment  thereafter.  The  amount  of  insurance  is  limited  to  $2,000.  In  other  respects,  this 
order  is  like  the  Royal  Arcanum. 

Racine  Council^  No.  ^W,  Royal  Arcanum^  was  organized  at  a  meeting  held  at  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall  in  this  city,  December  19,  1878.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Alfred  Terry, 
of  Detroit.  It  was  decided  that  the  first  forty  names  of  persona  belonging  to  the  Knights  of 
Honor,  appearing  on  the  list  of  applicants  to  the  Council,  should  be  admitted  as  charter  mem- 
bers, viz. :  S.  J.  Martin,  G.  W.  Scanlan,  George  S.  Bliss,  Darius  J.  Morey,  Charles  H.  Wash- 
bum,  J.  A.  Walden,  Charles  T.  Dickey,  A.  H.  Cutting,  George  Wild,  Hugh  Gorton,  Jos. 
Schroeder,  H.  W.  Smith,  F.  W.  Bruce,  Charles  Dana,  F.  Harbridge,  0.  D.  Bassenger,  Byron 

B.  Blake,  Charles  S.  Beebe,  T.  S.  Winship,  E.  B.  Winship,  E.  B.  Fish,  David  Lawton,  S.  0. 
Dixon,  Charles  G:  Taylor,  F.  F.  Lovell,  D.  J.  Morey,  George  H.  Stone,  L.  W.  Bullock, 
Samuel  Manderson,  James  P.  Hanson,  A.  0.  Burch,  W.  P.  Packard,  Evan  0.  Jones,  Fred 
Wild,  James  Bolton,  A.  L.  Holmes,  W.  S.  Buffham,  George  E.  Crosby,  William  H.  Miller,  M. 
A.  Knapp.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  ofiicers  since  the  organization ;  they  are :  George 
W.  Scanlan,  Regent;  F.  W.  Bruce,  Vice  Regent;  D.  J.  Morey,  Orator;  A.  0.  Burch,  Col- 
lector ;  Charles  G.  Taylor,  Secretary :  Charles  S.  Beebe,  Treasurer;  E.  B.  Winship,  Chaplain ; 

C.  H.  Washburn,  Guide ;  George  S.  Bliss,  Warden  ;  George  Wild,  Sentry ;  Joseph  Schroeder, 
Past  Regent.     The  Royal  Arcanum  is  a  beneficiary  secret  order.     It  was  organized  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  June  23,  1877,  to  meet  the  constantly-growing  demand  for  a  larger  death  benefit  than 
is  now  provided  by  the  cotemporary  associations,     tt  is  intended  to  be  a  competitor  of  none, 
tut  to  labor  with  all  in  promoting  the  cause  of  benevolence,  charity  and  fraternity.     In  arran- 
^ng  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  order,  the  organizers  of  the  Supreme  Council  had  before 
them  the  laws  of  the  most  successful  beneficiary  orders  in  existence,  and  the  present  code  embod- 
ies the  best  features  of  them  all,  with  many  new  ones  suggested  by  long  experience  in,  and  close 
observation  of,  the  details  of  such  associations.     Every  member,  upon  presenting  himself  to 
receive  the  degree,  pays  to  the  Collector,  rates  or  half  rates  for  the  Widows'  and  Orphans*  Ben- 
efit Fund,  ranging,  according  to  age  (from  twenty-one  to  sixty  years)  from  $1  to  $6.50,  and  the 
^ame  amount  on  each  assessment  thereafter  whilst  he  is  a  member  of  this  Order.     Three  thousand 
dollars  is  the  highest  amount  paid  on  the  de^ith  of  a  member.     This  sum  is  paid  on  the  death  of 
^very  full-rate  member,  and  $1,500  on  the  death  of  every  half  rate  member. 

Racine  Temple  of  Honor^  No.  76,  was  regularly  organized  on  the  evening  of  November 

20,   1876,  at  Temperance   Hall.     Grand   Worthy  Chief  Templar   Watrous  was  present  and 

assisted  W.  T.  Lewis,  W.  C.  T. ;  Frank  Reilly,  W.  V.  T.,  and  A.  Fixen,  W.  K.,  in  completing 

^he  organization  of  the  temple  and  in  the  initiation  of  the  following  charter  members :  Levi  K. 

^Iden,  David  T.  Phillips,  George  E.  Crosby,  John  G.  Williams.  Neils  Christiansen,  Daniel 

Sull,  John  Hayburn,  William  Jackson,  Edward   G.  Durant,  A.  W.  Stevens,  G.  R.   Milmine, 

C/harles  W.   Emerson,   Samuel  J.  Forbes,    Loui»  Schoenleben,   Simon  Ittison,  L.  P.  Nelson, 

Andrew  Johnson,   Paul  Christ,   Neils  H.   Miller,  John  Johnson,  Fred  Doublestone,  Ezra  E. 

Search,  George  Young,  William   LeRay.   Williiim  II.  Phillips,  Frank   W.  Denton.     The  first 

oflficers  were:  George  E.  Crosby,  W.  A.  R. ;  G.  R.  Milmine,  W.   F.  R.;  Ezra  E.   Search,   W. 

Treas.;  J.  A.  Brady,  W.  D.  U.;  William  Phillips,  W.  G. :  Neils  Miller,  W.  S.     The  present 

oflBcers  are :  W.  T.  Lewis,  W.  C.  T. ;   Samuel   Forbes,  W.  V.  T. ;  J.  W.  Palmer,  W.  Treas. ; 

J.  A.  Beaugrand,  W.  Rec. ;  James  Hanson,  W.  F.  R. ;  George  W.  Crowston,  W.  A.  R. ;  Frank 

Blake,  W.  0.;  Jens  L.  Jensen,  W.  D.  U. ;  J.  Charnley,  W.  G. ;  W.  L.  Halleck,  W.  S. 

Belle  City  Division^  No.  ^,  SoriB  of  Temperance,  originally  Belle  City  Division,  No.  214, 
was  organised  March  20,  1867,  by  C.  C.  Cheney,  G.  S.,  with  fifteen  charter  members — Stephen 
Crosby,  William  H.  Balser,  J.  M.  Tillapaugh,  W.  E.  Rogers.  J.  B.  Adams,  W.  V.  Baker,  G. 
H.  Stewart,  William  P.  Stowe,  George  Bull,  Evan  Samuel,  J.  J.  Schnitz,  F.  R.  Kelly,  E.  0. 
Hand,  C.  H.  Cusly,  L.  H.  Miller.     Its  origin  was  due  to  the  energy  of  Stephen  Crosby,  who. 
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with  that  strong  love  for  the  order,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  all  old  New  York  Sons,  coalA 
not  bear  in  his  new  Western  home  to  be  without  the  association  and  opportunities  of  doing  good^ 
He  was  elected  the  first  Worthy  Patriarch  and  was  the  Division  Deputy  from  that  time  until 
shortly  before  his  death.     The  Division  was  organized  in  Odd  Fellows*  Hall,  and  continued  to 
meet  there  until  June  14,  of  the  same  year,  at  which  time  they  moved  into  a  hall  of  their  own. 
This  hall  was  publicly  dedicated.     In    December,  1870,  the  Grand  Division  of  Wisconsin  met 
in  Racine,  and  from  this  time,  so  completely  has  Belle  City  Division  been  the  key-note  of  th© 
Grand  Division,  that  the  history  of  the  one  is,  with  few  additions,  the  history  of  the  other.      Ati 
this  time,  the   Grand   Division  consisted  of  thirteen  subdivisions,  but  eight  of  which  were  in 
working  order.     The  total  number  of  members  in  the  State  was  548.     During  the  year  1871, 
the  Division  was  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  a  handful  of  earnest  men,  little  more  than  a  quorum,  kept 
meeting  in  the  session-room  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.     Repeatedly  the  question  of  surrender- 
ing the  charter  was  brojght  up,  and  as  often  voted  promptly  down  ;  '*no  surrender"  was  their 
motto,  and  right  nobly  did  they  maintain  it.      Amid  discouragement  on  all  sides,  without  strengtH 
within,  or  sympathy  from  without,  they  held  on  their  way,  which  brought  glorious  results.     This 
period  laid  the  foundation  to  all  subsequent  success.     Among  the  few  earnest  workers  wlx^ 
remained  faithful  were   Stephen   Crosby,  W.  P.  Burbeck,  W.  R.  Bloomfield,  E.  O.  Wait,  Jolx^i 
E.  Davis,  Z.  C.  Wentworth,  L.   H.  Miller,  William  Street  and  M.  J.  Higgins.     About  th.-^t 
time,  the  Division,  after  long  consideration,  admitted  ladies  to  full  membership,  and  this 
undoubtedly,  the  turning  point  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Division.     In  July,  of  that  year, 
entire  membership  of  the  Grand  Division  was  318.     According  to  reports  of  last  July,  th^^re 
are  now  in  the  State  6,000  members.     In  1871,  there  were  only  seven  Divisions  in  openticr^in; 
now  there  are  nearly  100  in  good  working  order.     These  figures  are  given,  because  out  of  thL   -rtv 
Divisions  organized  two  years  previous  to  November  1,  1874,  twenty-three  were  organized        by 
members  of  Belle  City  Division,  and  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  those  two  years  were  all 
the  earnest  efforts  of  G.  W.  P.  Bloomfield  and  G.  S.  Burbeck,  both  members  of  the 
Division.     The  Grand  Division  of  Wisconsin  is  now  the  seventh  in  numbers  in  the  Nati< 
Division  of  North  America.     The  present  membership  of  Belle  City  Division  is   122. 
present  officers  are:  D.  J.  Morey,  W.  P.;  Carrie  DeBaufcr,  W.  A.  P, ;  Charles  H.  W" 
burn,  R.  S. ;  Mary  Stirrup,  A,  R.  S. ;  Jennie  Bean,  F.   S. ;  Mrs.  Winship,   Treasurer; 
Olympia  Brown  Willis,  Chaplain ;  Irving  Pushee,  Conductor ;  Miss  Winpenny,  Assistant  C 
ductor  ;  Mary  Williams,  Inside  Sentinel ;  Robert  Johns,  Outside  Sentinel. 

Racine  Lodge,  No.  106,  Independent  Order  of  Q-ood  Templars,  was  organized  NoveKT^Mibcr 
11,  1874,  by  Mrs.  Brown,  G.  V.  T.,  with  the  following  charter  members:  William  H.  Der^ton. 
Mrs.  William  H.  Denton,  John  Armstrong,  Sr.,  John  Armstrong,  Jr.,  Samuel  Armstrong,  ^3asie 
Armstrong,  Belle  Breece,  E.  C.  Waterhouse,  John  Shaw,  William  Hendrie.  Thomas  W.  S^^cor, 
Ella  Lane,  Henry  Abernethy,  William  Nearman,  J.  Buckley,  Sarah  Morton.     The  pr^^sent 
officers  are:  L.  A.  Harrington,  W.  C.  T. ;  Lizzie  Cape,  W.  V.  T. ;  E.  C.  Waterhouse,  W.S^.; 
W.  Higgie,  W.  F.  Sec. ;  Mrs.  L.   A.   Harrington,  W.  Treas. ;  Ed.  Warner,  W.  M. :  C.  Eraer- 
son,  W.  Chap. ;    Ella  Lane,  W.   G. ;    Mr.   Jacobson,  0.  G. ;    J.  Mainland,  W.  L.  S. ;  Jennie 
Quintera,  W.  R.  S. ;  Nellie  Waterhouse,  W.  D.  M. ;    L.   K.  Alden,  W.  Lodge  Deputy.     Me 
present  membership  numbers  fifty-one. 

MISCELLANEOUS    SOCIETIES. 

The  Socialer  Turnverein  was  organized  in  March,  1854,  with  about  forty  members,  and  by 
special  act  of  Legislature  it  was  incorporated  in  1864.     At  various  times  it  has  maintained  an 
amateur  theatre  and  gymnasium,  also  a  glee  singing  club  and  a  debating  society.  It  has  always  been 
connected  with  the  North  American  Turner  Bund.     The  Society  purchased  the  old  Methodist 
Church  building  on   College  avenue,   between  Fifth  and   Sixth  streets,  in  1872.     They  made 
repairs  on  the  house,  built  a  brick  addition,  35x40  feet,  and  erected  a  stage,  at  a  cost  of  $4,000, 
making  the  entire  property  as  remodeled,  cost  $8,800.    The  hall  has  a  seating  capacity  for  about 
500  people.     The  stage  is  well  appointed,  and  supplied  with  proper  scenery.     The  society  has  a 
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present  membership  of  thirty-five.     Its  present  officers  are:  E.  J.  HuefTner,  President;  Louis 
J)ahrineer,  Secretary ;  George  Rickaman,  Treasurer. 

The  Dama  Society  was  organized  May  19, 1867,  by  the  following  original  members,;  Julius 
S.  Stahr,  Lars  Rasmussen,   0.   R.   Bruun,  H.  C.  Hansen,  P.  Jorgensen,  J.  Rasmussen,  Hans 
[Petersen,  Rasmus  Larsen,  Nels  Jorgensen.     The  first  officers  were:  Julius  H.  Stahr,  President; 
and  Treasurer;  0.  R.  Bruun,  Secretary.     December  (>,  1876,  the  Society  was  rsgularly  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  following  were  the  first  officers  under  the  incorporation: 
"Nels  Berthramsen,  President ;  Matt.  Myrup,  Vice  President ;  William  Hestrup,  Assistant  Vice 
President;    Jens  Hansen,  Treasurer;    elected  December  7,   1876.     The  fine  two-story  frame 
building  known  as  Dania  Hall,  was  erected  during  187(>,  at  a  cost,  including  the  lot,  of  $5,350. 
The  hall  is  supplied  with  a  good  stage  and  appropriate  scenery.    The  Society  also  owns  a  valu- 
able library.     The  value  of  the  real  estate,  building,'  furniture,  fixtures  and  library,  is  estimated 
at  ^,000.     On  the  7th  day  of  December,  1876,  the  Society  had  a  membership  of  ninety-four. 
The  present  officers  are :    Chris.  Myrup,  President ;  A.  Schouboe,  Vice  President ;    Nels  John- 
son, Secretary ;    H.   C.  Olsen,  Assistant  Secretiiry  ;    Jens  Petersen,  Treasurer ;  Jens  Moller, 
Assistant  Treasurer.     The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  cultivate  its  members  in  music,  debating 
and  public  speaking,  also  to  study  the  sciences  and  languages.     It  is  a  benevolent  society  as 
well,  giving  support  in  case  of  sickness,  and  material  aid  to  the  families  of  deceased  members. 
The  present  membership  numbers  122.     Dania  Hall  is  located  on  State  street. 

The  Bohemian  Society  of  Racine  was  founded  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1861,  under  the 
name  of  "  Slovanska  Lipa,''  which  means,  literally  translated,  "  The  Slavonian  Lime  Tree," 
that  tree  having  been  held  sacred  among  the  ancient  Slavonians  whose  public  meetings  and  relig- 
ious gatherings  used  to  be  held  under  its  widespread  branches.  The  Society  organized  by  the 
election  of  the  following  officers  :  Hanus  B.  Letowsky,  President ;  Ilanus  A.  Ilubachek,  Vice 
President ;  Joseph  Nowotny,  Secretary  ;  Anthony  Kraupa,  Treasurer ;  Frank  Korizek,  Libra- 
rian ;  Anthony  Kraynik  and  Frank  Tribyl,  Trustees. 

In  the  year  1871,  a  Bohemian  Gymnastic  Association  was  formed,  called  *'  Sokol,"  which, 
however,  in  the  fall  of  1871,  united  with  the  "  Slovanska  Lipa/'  and  the  name  of  the  consoli- 
dated society  was  changed  to  "Narodni  Jednota  "  (National  Union).  The  new  articles  of  incor- 
poration were  recorded  June  3,  1376.  The  objects  of  the  Society  are  mental  advancement,  social 
intercourse  and  mutual  support  in  case  of  need  and  sickness.  The  Society  maintains  a  Bohemian 
Sunday  school,  with  secular  instruction  ;  has  a  well-assorted. Bohemian  library  of  400  volumes, 
besides  a  collection  of  maps  and  pictures,  and  meets  once  a  month  at  the  Dania  Hall  on  State 
street.  Present  membership  in  good  standing,  forty.  Present  officers :  President,  Joseph 
Velfl ;  Vice  President,  Anthony  Kraynik ;  Secretary,  Frank  Stenicka ;  Treasurer,  T^nace 
Bures ;  Janitor,  John  Nesetril ;  Trustees,  Joseph  Kristerius,  M.  M.  Secor,  Frank  NehoJa. 
Receipts  of  the  Society  during  the  year  ending  May  1,  1879,  a  little  over  $600.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  Navodni  Jednota  exceeds  $2,000  in  value. 

The  Avon  Club  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1863,  with  Prof  S.  H.  Peabody  as  Leader 
and  A.  C.  Sanford,  Secretary.  Its  meetings  were  held  bi-weekly  during  the  winter  months, 
were  devoted  to  reading  Shakespeare's  plays.  Its  meetings  were  kept  up  till  the  fall  of 
1871,  when  Prof.  Peabody  moved  to  Amherst,  Mass.,  to  accept  a  Professorship  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Sta,te  Agricultural  College.  In  the  fall  of  1877,  the  Club  w:vs  revived,  with  Prof  0. 
S.  Wescott  as  Leader,  and  continued  its  regular  sessions  till  the  following  April.  It  suspended 
its  readings  for  the  summer,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  Dante's  Divina  Comedia,  having  first 
secured  the  services  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Elmendorf,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Racine  College  as 
their  instructor.  This  course  extended  till  Christmas.  The  first  week  in  January,  1879,  the 
Avon  Club,  under  the  direction  of  Prof  Elmendorf,  took  up  the  stndy  of  Shakespeare's  English 
historical  plays,  embracing  King  Lear,  King  John,  Richard  II,  Henry  IV,  two  parts,  Henry  V, 
Richard  III,  and  Henry  v  III.  The  present  membership  of  the  Club  numbers  twenty-seven. 
Hie  Merchant  Tailors'  Union  Protective  Society  was  organized  in  March,  1879.  Officers  : 
John  James,  President;   Henry  Cooke,  Secretary;   H.  Ritter  and  A.  Garnkaeufer,  Directors. 
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BANDS. 

The  Racine  Cornet  Band^  formerly  the  Racine  City  Band,  was  originally  organized  in 
1859,  with  the  following  members:  Charles  Heyer,  Leader;  H.  Ritter,  Mr.  Larsh,  Mr. 
Ehrenfels,  F.  Kammerer,  Jacob  Esser,  C.  Ruett,  Henry  Broecker,  M.  Happ  and  others.  In 
June,  1877,  it  was  re-organized  under  its  present  name.  At  present  the  band  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing members  :  Charles  Evanson,  Leader ;  Charles  Bettray,  Clarence  Tostevin,  George  Creigh- 
ton,  Thomas  Rogan,  James  Wood,  Anthony  Hayek,  W.  H.  Sumner,  Jacob  Hettrich,  Erik 
Noren,  Lafayette  Pataillot,  Louis  Lawson. 

The  Temple  of  Honor  Brass  Band  was  organized  during  the  latter  part  of  1878,  and 
consists  of  the  following  members :  John  R.  Davies,  Leader  and  Director ;  T.  M.  Wood,  C.  E. 
Miller,  J.  C.  Hayburn,  C.  L.  Adams,  John  Davies,  E.  M.  White,  E.  J.  Prichard,  A.  Johnson. 
S.  Congdon,  Z.  C.  Wentworth,  Edward  Colburn,  and  C.  W.  Seldon. 

Porter  ^  Hendries  Orchestra  and  Quadrille  Band  was  organized  in  September,  1873, 
with  the  following  members .  R.  J.  Porter,  Leader ;  Will  F.  Hendrie,  George  M.  Creighton. 
John  Hamatta,  Aug.  Korsac,  John  Hayek.  The  instruments  are  owned  by  the  individuals,  and 
the  music  by  Mr.  Porter. 

Kleins  Orchestra  and  Quadrille  Band  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1877,  with  six  mem- 
bers. The  present  members  are :  J.  Klein,  Leader ;  Peter  Klein,  John  Haraatta,  Thomas  Clark, 
Fred  Boerner,  George  Creighton.     The  instruments  are  owned  by  the  members  personally. 

Hendrie  ^  Smith's  Quadrille  and  Reed  Band  was  organized  in  July,  1877,  with  the 
following  members :  James  Hendrie,  Manager ;  John  Smith,  Adolph  Schulte,  Theo.  Schulte, 
Henry  Schulte,  Charles  Evanson,  F.  Eckert.  The  instruments  are  the  individual  property  of 
the  members. 

Lawson  ij*  Hayek's  Orchestra  and  Quadrille  Band^  was  originally  organized  in  1863,  by 
Louis  M.  Lawson.  After  undergoing  various  changes,  it  was  re-organized,  in  1873,  to  its  pres- 
ent name.  Its  members  are :  Louis  M.  Lawson,  leader ;  Anthony  Hayek,  Charles  Bettray, 
W.  Millington,  Charles  Menge,  Aug.  Coreseck.  The  instruments  are  owned  by  the  members 
individually. 

MILITARY. 

Union  Battery^  Company  A,  was  organized  by  R.  G.  Barrows,  with  seven  men.  The  can- 
non was  presented  by  H.  S.  Durand,  and  the  gunhouse,  on  Sixth  street,  was  built  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  present  members  of  the  company  are:  T.  J.  Evans,  Captain;  N.  Larson,  John 
Schenck,  B.  LeRay,  B.  Sebastian,  H.  Sebastian. 

INCORPORATED   COMPANIES. 

The  Artesian  Well  Company  was  organized  in  June,  1875,  with  the  following  oflScers: 
Reuben  Doud,  President;  William  K.  May,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  H.  T.  Fuller,  Stephen 
Bull,  Fred  Wild,  Directors.  Capital  stock,  $7,500.  The  well  was  bored  in  the  spring  of 
1875.  It  is  located  on  Chatham  street,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets,  and  covered  by 
a  brick  building  twelve  feet  square;  its  depth  is  1,235  feet.  The  four-inch  supply  pipes  run  to 
Main  street  and  thence  to  Fourth.  The  natural  pressure  of  the  well  is  fifty  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  The  official  analysis  of  the  water,  made  by  Gustavus  Bode,  analytical  chemist,  of 
Milwaukee,  in  November,  1875,  shows  that  one  gallon,  United  States  measure,  contains  a  total 
quantity  of  solid  matter  of  32.144  grs.  of 

Chloride  of  sodium 0.4812 

Sulphate  of  soda '7.4368 

Sulphate  of  lime 5.4656 

Bicarbonate  of  lime 12.4712 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia 5.2020  Total 32.1440 

The  water  is  pure  and  clear,  free  from  organic  matter,  but  contains  considerable  sulphates, 
as  sulphates  of  soda  (glauber  salts)  and  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum). 

Present  officers :  H.  T.  Fuller,  President ;  William  K.  May,  Secretary  and  Treasurer ; 
Fred  Wild,  Henry  Mitchell,  George  W.  Slauson,  Stephen  Bull,  Directors. 


Bicarbonate  of  iron 0.17'^6 

Alumina 0.0616 

Silica 0.812U 
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The  Racine  Oas-light  Company. — The  Racine  Gas-light  and  Coke  Company  was  incor- 
porated, under  the  laws  of  the  State,  February  24,  1855.  The  first  election  of  oflScers  took 
place  at  a  meeting  of  stockholders,  held  April  16,  1855,  when  the  following  persons  were  elected 
Directors :  H.  S.  Durand,  G.  C.  Northrop,  C.  Herrick,  A.  P.  Dutton,  J.  G.  Conroe,  J.  B.  Row- 
ley, G.  Wustura.  A.  P.  Dutton  was  made  President;  J.  B.  Rowley,  Secretary,  and  G.  C. 
Northrop,  Treasurer.  May  9,  1855,  the  President  and  Secretary  were  authorized  to  make  a 
contract  with  Parkins,  Harper  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  for  the  erection  of  works  and  putting  the 
same  in  operation,  for  the  sum  of  $40,000.  During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1866-67, 
the  charter  of  the  Racine  Gas-light  and  Coke  Company  was  annulled,  and  a  new  charter  granted 
to  the  Kacine  Gas-light  Company,  which  purchased  the  works  of  the  old  company  the  same 
year,  and  began  operations  with  a  capital  stock  of  $41,000.  About  1872,  the  Racine  People's 
Gas-light  and  Coke  Company  was  established,  incorporated  and  in  active  operation.  ,In  March, 
1877,  this  last-named  Company  bought  out  the  Racine  Gas-light  Company,  and  have 
since  operated  and  managed  it  under  the  name  of  the  second  charter  (Racine  Gas-light  Com- 
pany). The  capital  stock  of  the  present  company  is  $100,000.  The  following  are  the  present 
officers  and  Directors:  Albert  A.  Munger,  President;  W.  D.  Kimball,  Secretary  and  Treasurer; 
James  Barrell,  J.  H.  Kimball.  The  works  are  located  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Campbell 
streets,  and  consist  of  the  retort-house,  purifying-room,  station  meter  and  workshop,  lime  house, 
coal-shed  and  gas-holder,  which  has  a  capacity  of  18,000  feet.  The  Company  also  utilize  the 
gas-receiver  at  the  former  People's  Gas-light  and  Coke  Company's  works,  which  hold  25,000 
feet  of  gas.  The  works  are  not  otherwise  used.  At  present,  four  men  are  employe  1  at  the  gas- 
works, of  which  James  Blow -is  Superintendent. 

THE   POLICE    DEPARTMENT. 

Previous  to  1871,  the  City  Marshals,  Deputy  Marshals  and  Sheriffs  executed  the  duties  of 
the  present  police  force.  One  week  after  the  great  Chicago  fire,  owing  to  the  excitement  and 
demand  for  precautionary  measures,  a  number  of  men  were  employed  by  the  city  to  act  as 
patrolmen,  the  City  Marshal,  Lewis  Dixon,  acting  as  ex-officio  Chief  of  Police.  In  June,  1873, 
J.  C.  Caven  was  appointed  by  the  City  Council  Chief  of  Police.  He  was,  however,  without 
assistants  for  some  two  years,  after  which  time  two  policemen  were  appointed.  Mr.  Caven  was 
succeeded  in  office  by  James  Fielding,  but  was  after  a  short  time  re-instated.  During  his  last 
term,  in  1876,  the  force  was  properly  organized  and  uniformed,  and  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  same  were  established.  The  force  then  consisted  of  Chief  Caven,  Nich. 
Wines,  John  Roberts  and  John  Fick.  In  1877,  Frank  Reilly  was  appointed  Chief  of  Police  by 
the  City  Council,  and  one  man  was  added  to  the  force.  In  1878,  John  Murphy  was  appointed 
Chief.  The  present  force  consists  of  John  Murphy,  Chief  of  Police;  Patrolmen,  Capt. 
Christianson,  Chris.  Anderson,  John  Bohan,  Fred  Renkauf.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  exer- 
cise the  same  jurisdiction  in  Racine  as  the  Police  Court  in  cities  where  it  is  established. 

BANKS. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Racine^  formerly  the  Racine  County  Bank,  was  organized 
November  15,  1853,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  commenced  business  in  January,  1854,  in 
the  brick  building  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Fourth  streets,  with  the  following  Board 
of  Directors:  John  W.  Cary,  H.  S.  Durand,  N.  D.  Fratt,  Curtis  Mann,  L.  W.  Munroe,  H.  B. 
Munroe,  R.  M.  Norton,  G.  C.  Northrop  and  John  Thompson.  The  officers  were  Reuben  M. 
Norton,  President ;  Curtis  Mann,  Vice  President ;  George  C.  Northrop,  Cashier ;  H.  B.  Mun- 
roe, Teller,  and  F.  A.  Scofield,  book-keeper. 

May  16,  1864,  the  Racine  County  Bank  was  changed  to  the  present  First  National  Bank 
of  Racine,  the  Directors  being  Darwin  Andrews,  William  H.  Baker,  John  G.  Conroe,  Nicholas  D. 
Fratt,  William  H.  Lathrop,  Horatio  B.  Munroe,  Nelson  Pendleton,  John  Thompson  and  William 
W.  Vaughan.  The  first  officers  were :  N.  D.'Fratt,  President ;  William  H.  Lathrop,  Vice  Presi- 
dent ;  Darwin  Andrews,  Cashier ;   H.  B.  Munroe,  Teller,  and  William   H.  Baker,  book-keeper. 
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This  being  the  oldest  bank  in  the  place,  has  been  closely  identified  with  all  the  basiness 
interests  of  Racine,  adhering  to  and  aiding  it  in  its  adversity  and  financial  troubles,  and  con- 
tributing materially  to  its  prosperity ;  and  although  conservative  and  careful  in  its  management 
(its  present  President  and  Cashier  having  been  on  the  original  Board  of  the  Racine  County 
Bank),  it  has  led  or  aided  many  undertakings  for  the  substantial  benefit  of  the  city. 

For  several  years,  they  formed  a  grain  association  to  make  a  home  market  for  produce,  and 
it  was  largely  through  this  bank's  influence  and  help  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  city  which 
had  so  long  hung  over  it  and  deadened  all  business  activity,  was  finally  bought  up  and  rebonded 
in  its  present  satisfactory  shape. 

This  year  (1879)  they  are  building  the  substantial  brick  banking  oflBce  on  Market  Square, 
next  south  of  the  Court  House,  where  they  are  soon  to  be  located,  having  the  first  and  only 
burglar-proof  vault  in  the  city,  in  addition  to  the  security  of  their  modern  burglar-proof  safe 
and  time  lock. 

At  present  the  capital  is  $100,000,  and  the  surplus  over  $92,000. 

The  present  Directors  are  William  H.  Andrews,  Thomas  Dickinson,  N.  D.  Fratt,  James 
H.  Kelley,  Ch.  Heck,  William  H.  Lathrop,  H.  B.  Munroe,  William  W.  Vaughan  and  B.  F. 
Weeks.  The  ofiicera  are;  N.  D.  Fratt,  President;  William  H.  Lathrop,  Vice  President;  H.  B. 
Munroe,  Cashier;  E.  B.  Kilbourrv,  Teller;  Edward  Burbeck  and  George  N.  Fratt,  book-keepers. 

The  Manufacturers'  National  Bank  of  Racine^  a  bank  of  discount,  deposit,  exchange  and 
collection.  This  bank  was  organized  by  some  eighty  of  the  principal  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants of  Racine  City  and  County,  under  the  "National  Currency  Act,"  and  opened  for  business 
March  20,  1871.  The  capital  authorized  by  the  act  of  incorporation  was  $500,000,  and  the 
amount  subscribed  and  paid  in  at  the  commencement  of  business  was  $100,000.  The  business 
of  the  bank  increasing  rapidly,  its  capital  was  increased,  February,  1873,  to  $150,000,  and  again, 
February,  1875,  to  $250,000.  This  gave  the  bank  the  largest  capital  of  any  in  the  State 
outside  of  Milwaukee. 

The  first  oflicers  of  the  bank  were :  President,  Hon.  Jerome  I.  Case ;  Vice  President,  Henry 
J.  UUman  ;  Cashier,  Byron  B.  Northup. 

The  bank  has  done  a  large  and  constantly  Increasing  business,  declaring  a  dividend  of  five 
per  cent  each  January  and  July,  and  in  July,  1876,  had  accumulated  a  surplus  of  $50,000,  thus 
afibrding  the  bank  a  working  capital  of  $300,000.  The  bank  owns  its  banking-house,  a  large 
three-story  brick  building,  on  the  comer  of  Main  and  Fifth  streets,  directly  opposite  the  post  oflBce 
and  in  the  most  central  portion  of  the  city. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Manufacturers'  National  Bank,  at  the 
close  of  business,  Friday,  April  4, 1879,  made  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  upon  his  call  of  that  date : 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  Discounts $486,189  88 

Over  Drafts 4.258  36 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation 50,0(K)  00 

Redemption  Fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer  (5  per  cent  of  circulation) 2,250  00 

Due  from  U.  S   Treasurer  other  than  5  per  cent  circulation 1,000  00 

Banking  House 13,000  00 

(^urrent  Expenses 2,576  84 

U.  S.  Bonds  on  hand  in  Vault $24,600  00 

Due  from  approved  Reserve  Agents 57,410  80 

Due  from  other  National  Banks 10,535  77 

Due  from  State  Banks  and  Bankers 3,084  59 

CoBh  on  hand  in  Vault,  viz. : 

Checks  and  other  cash  items 8.164  60 

Bills  of  other  Banks 23,298  00 

Fractional  Currency,  including  Nickels 180  18 

Specie.  Gold  and  Silver  Coin 41,011   16 

Legal  Tender  Notes 16,637  00  $179,767  10 

$739,036  68 
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LIABILITIBS. 

Capiuil  stock  paid  in , |250,000  00 

Surplus  Fund 60,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 28,681  64 

National  Bank  notes  outstanding 45,000  00 

Deposit* : 

Individual  Deposits,  subject  to  check $157,568  77 

Demand  Ceitificates  of  Deposit 202,618  01 

Due  to  other  National  Banks 8,102  21 

Due  to  State  Banks  and  Bankers 2,126  05  |365,405  04 

$789,086  68 
Correct — Attest  : 

H.  KiRKE  AoAMg,  Paying  and  Reenving  Teller.  M.  B.  Erskinb,  1 

James  Hbddle,  Cor  r^tpond^nt  and  Note  AecounianL  H.  T.  Fuller,     >  Direct  or 8. 

John  S.  Clement,  AecountaiU^  Deposit  Ledger,  £.  J.  Hubfner,  j 
John  G.  C.  Heddle,  Accountant^  General  Ledger. 

State  of  Wwcohsin,         )^ 
County  of  Racine,     i 
I,  B.  B.  Northrop,  Cashier  of  the  above  named  Bank,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  B.  B.  Northrop,  Cashier. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  April,  1870. 

H.  KiRKB  Adams,  Notary  Public  for  Racine  Co, 

This  statement  shows  a  very  strong  and  conservative  bank,  carrying  nearly  $500,000  in 
loans,  and  with  a  deposit  line  showing  the  perfect  confidence  of  the  community  in  the  strength 
and  soundness  of  the  institution.  The  present  officers  of  the  bank  are :  President,  Hon.  Jerome 
I.  Case;  Vice  President,  Hon.  E.  J.  Hueffner;  Cashier,  B.  B.  Northrop.  The  Directors  are 
as  follows :  Judge  William  C.  Allen,  attorney  and  counselor  at  law ;  Robert  H.  Baker,  of  the 
firm  of  J.  I.  Case  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  threshing  machines  and  portable  engines;  Lucius  S. 
Blake,  of  the  Racine  Woolen  Mill  and  the  Blake-Beebe  Company,  manufacturers  of  the  cham- 
pion fanning  mill ;  Jerome  I.  Case,  ex-Mayor  of  Racine,  of  the  firm  of  J.  I.  Case  &  Co.,  man- 
ufacturers of  threshing  machines,  portable  engines,  etc.,  and  President  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow 
Company  ;  Massena  B.  Erskine,  of  the  firm  of  J.  I.  Case  &  Co.,  manufacturers,  etc.,  and  Treas- 
urer Taylor  Orphan  Asylum  ;  George  Q.  Erskine,  Secretary  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Company, 
manufacturers  of  patent  steel  plows ;  Henry  T.  Fuller,  attorney  and  counselor  at  law  ;  attorney 
for  Western  Union  Railroad ;  Ernest  J.  Huefi'ner,  Mayor  of  Racine,  leather  merchant  and  man- 
ufacturer ;  Byron  B.  Northrop,  of  the  late  Bank  of  B.  B.  Northrop  &  Co.,  established  1859. 

HORSE   RECORD. 

The  vicinity  of  Racine  has  long  been  noted  for  its  fine-bred  horses,  some  of  which  have  a 
wide-spread  fame.  Among  the  most  prominently  known  are  the  following,  which  are  now,  or 
have  been,  owned  by  Mr.  Jerome  I.  Case : 

The  celebrated  trotting  stallion,  Gov.  Sprague,  was  foaled  February  24,  1871,  in  Rhode 
Island.  He  was  bred  by  Col.  Amasa  Sprague,  and  was  got  by  Rhode  Island,  out  of  Belle 
Brandon,  a  famous  road  mare,  by  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian,  her  dam  by  Bacchus.  Belle  Bran- 
don is  also  the  dam  of  the  trotting  mare  Amy,  by  Volunteer,  who  has  a  record  of  2.22^. 
Rhode  Island,  the  sire  of  Gov.  Sprague,  was  a  large  brown  horse,  full  sixteen  hands  high,  and 
weighed,  when  in  good  condition,  over  1,300  pounds.  He  was  possessed  of  immense  speed, 
allied  with  great  endurance,  and  had  a  trotting  record  of  2.23  J.  He  was  got  by  Whitehall,  out  of  a 
mare  by  Nigger  Baby.  Whitehall  was  by  North  American,  by  Sir  Walter,  a  son  of  Hickory. 
Nigger  Baby  was  by  Tiger  Whip,  dam  by  Paragon,  second  dam  an  imported  Arabian  mare. 

He  is  a  coal  black,  without  a  white  hair,  but  his  muzzle  and  flanks  show  a  slight  approach  to 
tan  color.  He  is  slightly  taller  on  his  withers  than  on  his  rump.  His  back  is  short  and  power- 
fully muscled  ;  his  limbs  are  short,  sinewy,  strong  and  powerful,  and  he  shows  in  every  feature 
of  his  conformation,  from  his  head  to  his  feet,  the  perfection  of  soundness,  stoutness,  resolution 
and  endurance. 
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The  summer  after  he  was  two  years  old,  he  was  broken  to  harness,  and  showed  such  remark- 
able promise  of  speed  that  he  was  sold  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  to  the  Messrs.  Higbie 
Brothers  and  A.  C.  Babcock,  Esq.,  of  Canton,  111.,  for  $1,500.  He  was  then  tamed  into  a 
large  box  and  suffered  to  run  unmolested  until  the  spring  of  1874,  when  he  was  three  years  old. 
During  this  season  he  was  driven  occasionally  on  the  road,  with  a  view  to  accustom  him  to 
harness,  but  was  not  put  into  training.  In  the  spring  of  1875,  he  was  put  into  moderate  train- 
ing, but  was  not  driven  a  full  mile  at  anything  like  speed,  except  on  one  occasion,  until  the 
opening  of  the  grand  trotting  circuit  in  August.  His  public  trials  during  the  great  trotting 
meetings  at  Cleveland,  Buffalo  and  Utica,  are  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  American 
turf.  At  Buffalo,  he  was  sent  a  mile,  in  the  presence  of  15,000  people,  and  the  oflScial  judges 
and  timers  of  the  course  announced  the  time  as  2.21}^;  he  making  the  last  half-mile  a  hidf- 
second  faster  than  the  first  one,  and  the  last  quarter  in  34  seconds — a  2.16  gait.  Two  months 
later,  at  Utica,  he  showed  a  public  trial  in  2.21J,  which  completed  his  public  performances  in 
his  four-year-old  form.  In  the  spring  of  1876,  after  having  made  a  short  season  in  the  stud,  he 
was  again  put  in  training,  and  he  made  his  debut  in  a  public  race  at  Dexter  Park,  July  20  of 
that  year.  This  race  he  won  with  ease  in  three  straight  heats.  During  the  first  two  heats,  he 
was  not  extended,  but  on  the  third  heat  he  was  sent  to  the  half-mile  pole  in  1.08,  when,  to 
avoid  distancing  the  field,  he  was  pulled  up  so  suddenly  that  he  was  thrown  into  a  break.  It 
was  the  deliberate  judgment  of  many  experienced  horsepen  that,  had  he  been  driven  out  the 
full  mile,  he  would  have  made  a  record  that  day,  in  his  first  race,  of  at  least  2.18.  On  the  day 
after  this  race,  he  was  sold  to  the  Hon.  J.  I.  Case,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  for  $27,500  cash.  Two 
weeks  afterward,  he  trotted  and  won  his  second  race,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  made  a  record  of 
2.21^.  After  another  interval  of  two  weeks,  he  won  his  third  race,  at  Poughkeepsie,  and 
reduced  his  record  to  2. 20 J — the  fastest  time  ever  made  by  a  five-year-old.  A  few  weeks  later, 
he  trotted  and  won  the  Independence  race  for  five-year-olds,  at  the  Centennial  meeting,  at 
Philadelphia,  after  which  he  was  taken  by  his  owner  to  Racine,  and  placed  in  the  stud,  at  a 
service  fee  of  $200. 

He  is  a  Messenger  of  the  highest  type — in  conformation,  in  healthful  soundness  of  blood, 
bone,  tissue,  muscle  and  fiber.  He  has  the  level  brain,  and  the  quiet,  steady  nerve  of  the  best 
of  the  Messengers.  His  courage  and  eager  power  of  will  hold  him  ready  for  the  sharpest  and 
fiercest  contest ;  and  yet  he  is  as  steady  in  the  midst  of  earnest  contest  as  when  jogging  alone. 
In  this  respect,  he  is  a  marvelous  horse.  He  cares  nothing  for  the  presence  of  one  or  many 
horses.  No  gelding  could  be  more  quiet  or  unmoved  by  the  close  proximity  or  even  contiguity 
of  ather  horses,  of  either  sex.  And  be  is  so  steady  and  true  in  harness,  and  easy  to  manage, 
that  it  almost  leaves  it  uncertain,  as  between  him  and  his  driver,  which  was  the  teacher  and 
which  the  pupil.  This  quietness  in  temper  is  shown  in  him  and  his  sire  in  the  predisposition  to 
take  on  flesh.  He  is  just  like  his  sire  in  this  respect — requiring  constant  work  or  he  will  take 
on  too  much  flesh.  This  trait  in  man  or  beast  indicates  a  nervous  temperament  of  the  most 
serene  and  quiet  order ;  yet  some  of  these  same  kinds  can  be  roused  to  the  highest  point  of 
determination  or  energy  when  the  occasion  demands  its  exhibition  or  presence.  This  is  one  of 
finest  traits  in  this  horse,  and  he  possesses  it  in  a  degree  that  marks  him  as  pre-eminent. 

Narragansett  was  bred  by  W.  A.  Marsh,  of  Lucasville,  Scioto  County,  Ohio;  foaled  1864; 
got  by  Rhode  Island  (the  sire  of  fxov.  Sprague).  His  maternal  ancestors  have  been  owned  for 
many  generations  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Marsh,  and  have  been  noted  for  their  great  powers  of 
endurance  and  their  longevity.  His  dam  was  by  Blue  Jacket  (a  son  of  the  noted  pacer  Davy 
Crockett,  out  of  a  mare  by  Kosciusko).  This  mare  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years.  His 
second  dam,  who  also  lived  to  be  over  thirty  years  of  age,  was  by  Davis'  Hambletonian,  who 
was  by  imported  Diomed,  out  of  a  mare  by  imported  Shark. 

He  is  of  a  rich  brown  color — like  that  of  his  sire;  is  15. 1|  high,  with  heavier  bone  and 
greater  substance  than  Gov.  Sprague,  whom  he  very  closely  resembles,  especially  in  gait; 
but  he  is  much  more  stylish,  showy  and  spirited  than  the  Governor,  and  weighs  about  1,200 
pounds.       Like  Gov.   Sprague,  he  was  a  born  trotter:    and  so    great  was  his  promise,  that 
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when  becoming  two  years  old,  he  was  purchased  by  T.  M.  Lynn,  the  former  owner  of  Rhode 
Island.  Mr.  Lynn  had  him  broken  to  harness,  and  the  next  year,  in  his  three-year-old  form, 
he  showed  a  trial  in  2:35,  and  the  year  following,  in  2:28.  Mr.  Lynn  then  took  him  to  New 
York,  intending  to  trot  him  in  races,  but  meeting  with  financial  reverses,  sold  him  to  E.  A. 
Noble,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  to  be  used  as  a  road  horse,  for  $4,500,  after  having  shown  a  trial 
of  2:24.  Six  years  ago  he  was  purchased  by  Mr.  R.  Huntington,  of  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y., 
and  then  first  began  to  do  duty  in  the  stud;  so  that  the  oldest  of  his  get  are  now  coming  five 
years  old.  He  breeds  large  stylish  colts,  all  of  good  color  and  splendid  action,  and  a  worthy  son 
of  his  illustrious  sire. 

Mila  C,  a  chestnut  mare,  fifteen  hands  high,  was  sire<l  by  Blue  Bull,  now  owned  in  Indi- 
ana ;  she  has  a  record  of  2:26}.  She  is  now  used  by  Mr.  Case  as  a  brood  mare.  He  purchased 
her  of  Louis  Cladwell,  of  Indiana,  for  $6,500. 

Dom  Pedro,  a  chestnut  gelding,  seventeen  hands  high,  a  half-brother  of  Mila  C,  being  sired 
by  the  same  horse,  has  a  record  of  2:27.     He  was  sold  by  Mr.  Case,  and  is  now  in  Illinois. 

Edwin  B.,  a  black  gelding,  eight  years  old,  was  bought  at  Maze  Manie,  Wis.,  for  $1,000. 
He  has  a  record  of  2:21. 

Weston,  a  brown  gelding,  fiften  hands  high,  raised  in  Kenosha  County,  had  a  record  of 
2:30.  While  being  shipped  by  his  owner,  Mr.  Case,  to  Milwaukee,  the  animal  backed  off  the 
platform  and  broke  his  neck. 

The  brown  mare  Capitola,  has  a  record  of  2:29.  She  was  sold  by  Mr.  Case,  and  is  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Jefferson,  Wis. 

The  bay  gelding.  Fox,  sixteen  hands  high,  very  stylish,  with  a  record  of  2:30,  was  sold  to 
Charles  Kann,  of  Cincinnati,  and  died  in  Kentucky. 

Maud  Butler  is  a  very  promising  young  bay  mare,  six  years  old,  sired  by  Almont,  the  Ken- 
tucky stallion. 

Victoria  is  a  six-year-old  bay  mare,  sired  by  Dictator,  a  full  brother  to  Dexter. 

Neither  of  the  last-mentioned  mares  have  a  good  record,  but  good  speed  is  expected  from 
them.  On  his  stock  farm  Mr.  Cjise  has  a  large  number  of  fine  brood  mares,  and  some  very 
promising  colts  by  Gov.  Sprague,  Narragansett,  Newport  and  Lakeland  Abdallah,  owned  by 
C.  D.  Dole,  of  Crystal  Lake,  III.  Mr.  Case's  farm  is  located  two  and  a  half  miles  northwest  of 
the  city,  and  called  Hickory  Grove  Stock  Farm.     On  it  is  a  good  half-mile  track. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  breeders  of  fine  horses  in  the  West  is  Mr.  Richard  Richards, 
whose  farm,  called  Meadow  Lane  Stock  Farm,  is  situated  about  four  miles  southwest  of  Racine. 
On  this  farm  is  also  a  good  half-mile  track.     In  his  stud  are : 

Swigert,  color,  black,  with  tanned  muzzle  and  flank ;  foaled  in  the  spring  of  1866 ;  got  by 
Alexander's  Norman ;  dam  Blandina  by  Mambrino  Chief;  g.  dam  the  dam  of  Rosalind,  by 
Brown  Pilot,  he  by  Copperbottom ;  dam  of  Brown  Pilot  by  Cherokee,  son  of  Sir  Archy. 
Alexander's  Norman  is  the  sire  of  the  renowned  Blackwood,  the  sire  of  Lulu,  the  fastest  mare 
in  the  world ;  also  the  sire  of  May  Queen  and  many  others  very  fast.  Alexander's  Norman  by 
the  Morse  Horse ;  the  Morse  Horse  by  European,  a  horse  imported  from  France.  The  Morse. 
Horse  was  bred  by  James  McNitt,  of  Salem,  Washington  Co..  N.  Y.;  his  dam,  Beck,  by  Harris' 
Hambletonian ;  g.  dam  Mozza,  by  Emerson's  Messenger  horse  Peacock ;  he  by  Imported  Mes- 
senger. This  Norman  stock  is  very  speedy.  Lucy  Cuyler,  by  Cuyler,  dam  by  Alexander's 
Norman,  trotted  a  trial  mile  over  Col.  West's  track  last  fall,  as  a  three-year-old,  in  2.28^.  The 
bay  gelding  Red  Jim,  by  Abdallah  Pilot,  dam  by  Norman,  won  the  three-year-old  race  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  fair,  in  the  fall  of  1877,  in  2.80J,  2.30,  2.30J,  the  fastest  race  of  three  heats  ever 
trotted  by  a  three-year-old.  The  f  )llowing  month,  ho  made  a  record  of  2.28,  which  is  the  fastest 
record  for  a  three-year-old.  The  mare  Protine,  got  by  a  son  of  Norman  at  six  years  old,  has 
raised  two  colts  and  made  a  record  of  2.24.  Baybrino,  by  Swigert,  in  1877,  was  broke  in  May, 
1878,  and  in  two  months  showed  a  2.30  gait  for  a  quarter.  Maid  of  Racine,  Resolute,  Richard 
R.  (now  dead),  Dixie,  Whitewater  Bell,  Rosabella,  Prilla,  Fayette,  N.  Williams,  Gov.  Hayes 
and  Iota  of  others,  are  the  get  of  Swigert,  and  are  a  very  promising  lot  of  colts.  Swigert  at 
times  shcjwed  better  than  2.20  gait  last  fall. 
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Alden  Goldsmith,  bred  by  A.  Goldsmith,  Blooming  Grove,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  foaled  Jane 
2i  1874.  Color,  bright  bay,  and  a  star  with  black  points,  stands  sixteen  hands  high  and  weighs 
1,175  pounds.  Got  by  Goldsmith  Volunteer,  dam  Maid  of  Orange,  by  Rysdyk*s  Hambletonian, 
g.  by  Saltram  (pacer),  the  sire  of  Highland  Maid,  the  first  horse  that  ever  trotted  in  2.27. 
Saltram  by  Webber's  Whip,  he  by  Blackburn's  Whip  (260),  a  thoroughbred ;  dam  by  Sea  Gull, 
son  of  Duroc  (791),  g.  by  Camptown,  son  of  Leopold  (Arabian). 

Delilah,  a  brown  mare,  foaled  in  1875,  by  Volunteer,  by  Hambletonian ;  first  dam  by 
Reserve ;  second  dam  by  American  Star ;  third  dam  by  imported  Bellfounder. 

Volunteer  Queen,  bay  mare,  foaled  in  1868,  by  Volunteer,  son  of  Hambletonian ;  dam  by 
Mambrino  Paymaster ;  he  by  Mambrino.  Blood  bay,  fifteen  and  three-quarters  hands  high, 
with  very  strong  bone.     Is  a  fine  mare,  and  is  the  dam  of  the  Godfrey  Patchen  colt. 

Annie  G.,  foaled  1876  ;  by  Volunteer,  son  of  Hambletonian ;  first  dam  by  Rysdyk's  Ham- 
bletonian ;  second  dam  by  Saltium ;  by  Kentucky  Whip,  sire  of  Highland  Maid ;  full  sister  to 
Richard  Richards'  stallion  Goldsmith.     Is  a  filly  of  great  promise,  large  and  fine  gaited. 

Lady  Star,  foaled  1876;  by  Goldsmith's  Star,  by  Seeley's  American  Star;  first  dam 
Priceless,  by  Volunteer ;  second  dam  Silvertail,  by  American  Star ;  third  dam  by  Wildair,  son 
of  Grey  Messenger  by  imported  Messenger.  Priceless  is  full  sister  to  Driver  (record  2.25). 
At  three  years  old  she  showed  remarkable  speed,  but  while  being  bred  met  with  an  accident 
which  destroyed  her  value  except  for  breeding.     $500. 

In  addition  these  four,  Mr.  Richards  owns  twenty-eight  brood  mares  with  excellent  pedi- 
grees. We  will  state,  in  this  connection,  that  Mr.  Richards  is  also  a  raiser  of  very  fine  homed 
cattle  and  of  superior  Berkshire  ho^s.  For  wool  clipped  from  sheep  raised  by  him,  he  was 
awarded  a  bronze  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867. 

William  Crawford  owns  a  brown  mare,  eight  years  old,  fifteen  and  a  half  hands  high,  sired  by 
Swigert,  dam  by  Richards'  Bellfounder.  This  mare  can  trot  in  2.35  and  has  had  very  little 
handling. 

James  Smith  owns  a  brown  stallion  sixteen  hands  high,  sired  by  Dictator,  with  no  record. 
Can  trot  in  2.32,  2.33. 

William  Pierce  has  a  brown  stallion,  Gov.  Hayes,  nine  years  old,  sired  by  Swigert.  This 
promising  horse  has  trotted  in  2.31. 

Stephen  Bull  owns  the  gray  gelding,  Phil  Sheridan,  sired  by  Creeper,  owned  at  Waukegan. 
Phil  is  fifteen  and  a  half  hands  high,  has  a  record  of  2.29,  and  is  conceded  to  be  the  fastest 
trotter  in  sleigh  of  any  horse  in  the  State.     Mr.  Bull  also  owns  several  promising  Swigert  colts. 

R.  H.  Baker  owns  one  of  the  best  brood  mares  in  the  county,  from  which  he  has  raised  a 
two-year-old  Sprague  and  a  yearling.  These  Gov.  Sprague  colts  are  as  promising  as  can  be 
desired. 

A.  P.  Button  owns  Dolly  D.,  sired  by  Black  Douglas,  dam  by  Morgan  mare.  She  has  no 
record,  but  has  trotted  in  2.50 ;  this  mare  had  her  leg  broken,  and  is  used  for  breeding. 

Maid  of  Racine,  sired  by  Swigert,  dam  Dolly  D.,  has  no  record,  but  the  owner  estimates 
her  speed  at  2.30. 

Swigert  Girl,  sired  by  Swigert,  dam  by  Richards'  Bellfounder,  is  a  very  promising  filly. 

Lady  Sprague,  sired  by  Gov.  Sprague,  dam  Dolly  D.,  was  foaled  January  2,  1879  ;  the 
owner  thinks  her  the  best  colt  ever  sired  by  Gov.  Sprague. 

Simeon  Whiteley  owns  Lady  Richards,  sired  by  Swigert,  dam  Lady  Swift,  a  Kentucky 
mare  ;  no  record. 

Dan  Castello,  now  owned  in  Chicago,  formerly  by  Dan  Castello,  the  circus  man,  of  Racine, 
was  sired  by  a  son  of  Richards'  Bellfounder,  dam  unknown ;  this  horse  has  a  record  of  2.34. 

THE    FIRE   DEPARTMENT. 

January  22,  1843,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  village  of  Racine  met,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. Present :  B.  B.  Cary,  President ;  Levi  Blake,  Alanson  Filer,  Trustees ;  Isaac  Harmon, 
Clerk.     The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  Fire  Company,  Engine  No.  1,  were  presented  to  the 
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Board  by  A.  Filer.  It  was  resolved  that  the  same  be  accepted  and  adopted,  and  that  the  follow- 
ing persons  be  constituted  as  such  Fire  Company,  Engine  No.  1,  to-wit :  Ludlow  F.  Lewis, 
foreman  ;  Sidney  S.  Dickinson,  William  H.  Waterman,  Moses  Vilas,  George  G.  Stevens,  Samuel 
6.  Knight,  Charles  Smith,  Henry  L.  Marsh,  Matthew  B.  Mead,  A.  H.  Lee,  Benjamin  K.  Per- 
kins, George  D.  Fellows,  W.  R.  P.  Armstrong,  C.  M.  Mann,  Lucius  Cooper,  J.  R.  Carpenter, 
Jr.,  Marshal  M.  Strong,  Edwin  Colvin,  John  J.  Humphrey,  William  D.  Buzbee,  William  H.  Rich- 
mond, F.  H.  Orvis,  Louis  Butterfield,  S.  F.  Heath,  Edward  W.  Smith,  G.  C.  Flag,  Ira  Dean, 
Theo.  J.  Wisner,  Henry  F.  Cox,  Jr.,  Eli  R.  Cooley,  Alanson  Filer,  Chester  W.  White,  William 

F.  Cole,  S.  W.  Spaford,  H.  D.  Hott,  John  Ramsdell,  Edwin  S.  Blake,  Albert  H.  Blake,  J.  A. 
Titus,  James  M.  Titus,  Charles  F.  Rogers,  A.  C.  St.  John,  I.  N.  Parker,  F.  M.  Rublee,  Elihu 
Filer,  Joseph  C.  Knapp,  James  M.  Sprague,  Edward  Brink,  Benjamin  Kelley  and  Edwin  Gould. 
This  Company  was  supplied  with  an  engine  built  by  Russell  Skinner,  of  Racine  ;  it  was  a  crank 
motion  piston  machine. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  February  23,  1843,  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  of  Hook  &  Ladder  Company  No.  1,  having  been  presented  by  B.  B.  Jones,  \t 
was  resolved  that  the  same  be  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  also  that  the 
number  of  persons  constituting  such  Hook  &  Ladder  Company  No.  1  be  limited  to  forty. 

April  25,  1846,  the  Board  of  Trustees  met.  The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  Racine 
Engine  Company  were  presented  by  F.  Cox,  Jr.,  which,  on  motion,  were  approved  and  adopted 
by  the  Board.  Thereupon  the  Board  of  Trustees  resolved  that  the  following-named  persons  be 
constituted  as  such  Racine  Engine  Company :  Henry  F.  Cox,  Jr.,  Thomas  G.  Burgess,  Samuel 

G.  Knight,  Henry  D.  Hott,  Mark  Bump,  S.  C.  Tuckerman,  T.  T.  Parmele,  William  J.  Hunt,  A. 
P.  Sipe,  Henry  J.  Ullman,  Reuben  M.  Miller,  William  H.  Richmond,  W.  Johnson,  E.  Foster,  S. 
F.  Heath,  Thomas  Dickinson,  Edwin  Gould,  Chester  W.  White,  Alanson  H.  Lee,  John  Kimber, 
C.  J.  True,  William  A.  Murphy,  Samuel  S.  Davis,  James  Fleming,  W.  F.  Berry,  A.H.  Van  Val- 
kenberg,  C.W.  Marshy  Reuben  C.  Baker,  Edward  Davis  and  Joseph  Richmond.  The  forming  of 
this  engine  company  and  re-organization  of  the  hook  and  ladder  company  is  due  to  the  anxiety 
of  the  people  caused  by  the  fatal  burning  of  Marshal  M.  Strong's  residence  and  the  loss  of  life 
connected  with  it,  full  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  the  general  history  of  the  village  of 
Racine.  The  proceedings  of  the  Village  Board  of  Trustees  from  1841  to  1848,  were  mostly 
devoted  to  sanitary  and  precautionary  fire  measures.  In  1848,'after  the  incorporation  of  Racine 
as  a  city,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  City  Council,  relating  to  fires,  and  defining  the  duties 
and  powers  of  the  Chief  Engineer  and  Assistants,  the  Foreman  and  Assistants  and  the  firemen ; 
also  the  duty  of  the  Marshal  and  Deputies  at  fires.  The  year  1849  may  be  properly  regarded  as 
the  starting  point  in  the  history  of  the  Racine  Fire  Department.  The  companies  established  by 
the  Village  Trustees  were  disbanded,  and  the  old  Russell  Skinner  engine  thrown  out  of  use.  In 
June  of  this  year,  Fire  Company,  Engine  No.  1,  was  granted  permi-ssion  to  organize  and  be 
known  by  said  name  and  number.  During  the  same  month,  the  City  Council  reported  in  favor 
of  the  acceptance  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  Fire  Company,  Engine  No. 
2,  and  certificates  of  membership  were  issued  to  the  several  persons  constituting  said  Company, 
in  pursuance  of  an  order  by  the  City  Council. 

Fire  Company,  Engine  No.  3,  was  also  established  in  June,  and  certificates  of  mem- 
bership granted  by  the  City  Council  to  the  persons  constituting  the  Company.  The  same  year  a 
hook  and  ladder  truck  was  bi^ilt  by  Thomas  W.  Wright,  and  purchased  for  the  hook  and  ladder 
company  named  Pioneers  No.  1,  at  a  cost  of  ?100.  During  1849,  three  engines  were  bought 
for  the  different  companies  as  follows  :  Engine  No.  1,  called  the  "  Racine,"  manufactured  by  L. 
Button  k  Co.,  of  Racine,  for  Company  No.  1;  Engine  No.  2,  called  *'Fire  King,"  was  pur- 
chased for  Company  No.  2.  In  November  of  this  year,  also,  Engine  No.  3,  called  ''  Star  of  the 
West,"  was  contracted  for  with  L.  Button  &  Co.,  for  Company  No.  3.  At  the  same  time,  the 
city  bargained  with  the  same  firm  for  500  feet  of  hose.  In  1849,  three  engine  houses,  alike  in 
construction  and  architecture,  two-story,  brick,  were  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  companies, 
and  located  as  follows :  Engine-house  No.  1,  corner  Fourth  and  Wisconsin  streets  ;  Engine-house 
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No.  2,  on  Main,  near  Second  street ;  Engine-house  No.  3,  on  Seventh  street,  between  Main  and 
Wisconsin.  The  hook  and  ladder  truck  was  stored  in  a  one-story  frame  building,  located  on  the 
west  side  of  Court  House  square,  which  was  afterward  moved  to  the  foot  of  Chippewa  street, 
where  both  building  and  truck  still  remain.  Subsequently,  the  hook  and  ladder  company  was 
re-organized  and  changed  its  name  to  ^^  Excelsior.'' 

October  1,  1867,  the  steam  fire  engine  '*  Gem  of  the  Lakes,"  manufactured  by  H.  C.  Silsby, 
of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  was  brought  to  Racine,  and  tested  before  a  committee  appointed  by  the  City 
Council.  The  test  being  entirely  satisfactory,  the  steamer  was  contracted  for^  and  placed  in 
charge  of  Company  No.  1,  whose  hand  engine  was  taken  to  the  Fourth  Ward  and  renumbered 
Racine  No.  4.  At  the  same  time,  a  new  company  bearing  that  name  and  number  was  organ- 
ized. Many  members  of  the  Company  followed  the  engine,  going  with  the  new  Company.  At 
the  Clancy  fire,  comer  Fourth  and  Main  streets,  the  steamer  was  brought  out  by  hand,  but, 
owing  to  the  inexperience  of  the  men  of  Company  No.  1,  in  operating  steam  fire  engines,  hand 
engine  No.  3  commenced  playing  a  stream  of  water  on  the  fire  before  the  "^  6cm  of  the  Lakes** 
could  be  got  in  working  order.  This  fact  disgusted  the  members  of  No.  1  with  steam  fire  engines, 
and  caused  their  disbandment  shortly  after.  The  result  of  these  circumstances  was  the  employ- 
ment of  call  men  to  take  charge  of  Steamer  No.  1,  and  the  hiring  of  teams  for  drawing  the 
engine,  which  was  the  first  approach  toward  a  paid  fire  department.  At  a  meeting  of  the  City 
Council,  April  6,  1868,  an  ordinancewas  passed  establishing  the  fire  limits  in  Racine,  and  prescrib- 
ing regulations  in  regard  to  future  building  within  the  fire  limits.  May  16,  1870,  that  ordinance 
underwent  a  slight  change.  From  Mayor  £rskine*s  annual  address,  in  1869,  we  find  the  fire 
department  accredited  with  having  been  more  efficient  in  its  equipment  and  management  than 
at  any  time  previous.  When  Engine-house  No.  2  was  remodeled  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
dteamer  "  Gem  of  the  Lakes,"  hand-engine  No.  2  was  sold  to  Westbend,  Wis.  E.  J.  Pritchard 
sold  hand-engine  No.  3  to  Savannah,  111.  After  the  lot  and  building  of  Company  No.  3  was 
sold.  Engine  No.  3  was  moved  to  the  corner  of  Campbell  and  Sixth  streets.  When  the  second 
steamer,  ^^  L.  S.  Blake,"  No.  2,  built  by  the  Silsby  Manufacturing  Company,  was  purchased, 
in  1871,  hand-engine  No.  3  was  sold,  and  Steamer  **  Gem  of  the  Lakes"  re-named  *' John 
Vaughan"  No.  1,  and  placed  in  No.  3  lEngine- house,  corner  Sixth  and  Campbell  streets,  while 
the  new  steamer  was  stored  in  No.  1  Engine-house,  at  the  foot  of  Main  street.  After  years  of 
service,  the  Steamer  "  John  Vaughan"  No.  1,  was  condemned  as  unfit  for  duty,  and  returned  to 
the  Silsby  Manufacturing  Company,  in  part  payment  for  the  present  Steamer,  "  John  G. 
Meachem"  No.  1,  purchased  in  1876.  In  September,  1877,  Fire  Marshal  Abessor  sold  hand- 
engine  No.  4  to  Burlington,  Wis.,  to  make  room  for  chemical  engine  "  Henry  Mitchell"  No.  4, 
second  size  Champion  chemical  engine,  with  hook  and  ladder  attachments,  built  by  the  Bab- 
cock  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago,  which  is  in  charge  of  Engine  Company  No.  4,  the 
only  volunteer  company  in  the  city.  Engine  No.  1  is  the  second  size,  crane-neck,  nickle-plated, 
with  all  modern  improvements.  Engine  No.  2  is  straight  frame,  with  boiler  plated  with  Prince's 
metal  and  nickel.  The  Department  also  have  two  good  two-wheel  hose-carriages.  February  18. 
1879,  three  horses  were  purchased  for  the  use  of  engine  No.  1  and  hose-carriage  No.  1,  and  an 
engineer  and  two  drivers  were  placed  on  full  pay.  Horses  for  the  chemical  engine  and  Steamer 
No.  2  are  hired  by  the  year.  The  Fire  Department  at  present  employs  a  Fire  Marshal  and 
Assistant,  three  paid  men,  thirteen  call  men,  who  receive  a  stipulated  sura  per  year  and  are  only 
on  duty  in  case  of  fire,  and  forty  volunteers.  The  following- named  persons  have  filled  the  oflBce 
of  Fire  Marshal  in  regular  succession  to  date,  viz.,  Sidney  Dickinson,  M.  G.  Armour,  George 
Wustum,  R.  G.  Barrows,  John  R.  Davis,  Jacob  W ratten,  David  Evans,  Fred.  Bowman,  J.  R. 
Davis,  L.  C.  Osborn,  Peter  Dufour,  Jacob  Wratten,  Fred.  Gottbehuet,  E.  J.  Pritchard,  Fred. 
Gottbehuet  and  D.  S.  Abessor,  the  present  incumbent. 

The  fires  hereinafter  mentioned  are  among  the  most  noteworthy  that  have  afflicted  the  city. 

November  2,  1851,  Misses  Searle*s  school  took  fire  and  burned  the  Congregational  Church. 
The  church  was  insured  for  §5,000.  November  9,  1851,  the  Telegraph  Mills  were  burned. 
November  1 1 .  the  Harbor  House  was  burned.    Novembm*  12,  M.  M.  Goodwin's  store  and  Ravmond 
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Block.  November  27,  Peckham's  dry  goods  store  burned,  and  Gould  &  Herrick's  saddlery  store 
injured.  During  the  winter  of  1851-52,  the  Congregational  Church,  a  large  frame  structure,  located 
on  the  present  site  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  was  burned.  February  12,  Racine  Exchange  burned. 
January  16,  1865,  the  north  building  of  the  college  was  greatly  injured  by  fire.  The  portion 
burned  cost  812,000  at  a  time  when  materials  and  labor  were  very  low,  and  was  insured  for 
$6,000.  December  11,  18G4,  fire  broke  out  at  110  Main  street,  occupied  by  John  Nikl, 
grocer,  destroyed  102  to  112 — 102,  owned  by  Mr.  Wickam,  occupied  by  W.  Kliese,  cloth- 
ing; 104,  owned  by  John  H.  McIIenry,  occupied  by  F.  X.  Haas,  grocery;  106,,  owned  by 
James  Niele,  occupied  by  F.  X.  Haas,  market;  108,  owned  by  John  G.  Conroe;  110,  owned 
by  H.  Fellows,  occupied  by  John  Nikl,  grocery  ;  112,  owned  by  Lee  k  Dickson,  occupied  by  F. 
Beauman,  tin  store. 

The  most  destructive  fire  which  ever  occurred  in  Racine  broke  out  at  4  o'clock  A.  M., 
Thursday,  January  4,  1866.  The  total  loss  was  estimated  at  $150,000.  The  fire  was  first  dis- 
covered in  Daniel's  blacksmith-shop,  on  the  north  side  of  Fifth  street,  between  the  alley  and 
Wisconsin  street.  Bufi'ham*s  paint-shop,  next  east,  and  the  stables  in  the  rear,  were  soon  in 
flames.  Terbush^s  wagon-shop  and  Porter*s  cabinet-shop,  all  wooden  buildings,  extended  through 
to  Wisconsin  street.  A  sharp  northwesterly  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  mercury  was  below  zero. 
The  intensity  of  the  fire  was  such  that  the  Racine  House,  the  old  historic  tavern,  ignited, 
although  across  the  street.  The  buildings  from  the  tavern  to  the  Court  House  were  destroyed. 
From  the  shops  on  the  alley,  Titus  Hall  building,  standing  where  the  Manufacturers'  Bank  and 
Belle  City  Hall  now  are,  was  next  fired.  The  shingles  and  sparks  from  the  Racine  House  floated 
over  to  St.  Luke's  Church  and  quickly  destroyed  that  edifice.  The  Universalist  Church  and  W. 
H.  Lathrop's  residence,  as  well  as  several  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fire,  were  greatly 
endangered,  but  fortunately  escaped  destruction..  By  this  fire,  Racine  lost  the  largest  business 
block  ever  erected  therein.  The  insurance  on  the  several  losses  amounted  to  nearly  $60,000. 
The  losers  were  as  follows :  J.  Miller,  boots  and  shoes,  loss,  $5,000 ;  insurance,  $3,000.  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Peavy,  bookstore,  loss,  $3,000  ;  fully  insured.  Raymond  k  Jones,  hardware,  loss,  $15,000 ; 
insurance,  $10,000.  J.  Elkins  &  Sons,  jewelers,  loss,  $3,500;  insurance,  $2,000.  F.  Hub- 
bachek,  furs,  loss,  $3,000;  insurance,  $2,000.  J.  C  Williams,  loss  on  Titus  Hall,  $60,000 ; 
insurance,  $23,000.  W.  A.  Porter,  cabinet-shops,  loss,  $6,000 ;  insurance,  $2,000.  Robert 
Case,  dwelling,  loss,  $1,500.  Racine  House,  E.  Wickham,  loss,  $6,000;  insurance,  $1,500. 
Mr.  Van  Valkenburg,  landlord  of  Racine  House,  loss,  $3,500 ;  insurance,  $2,000.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Lukes,  store  adjoining  Racine  House,  loss,  $2,500;  insurance,  $1,700.  George  Burford,  con- 
fectionery, loss,  $1,500 ;  insurance,  $200.  St.  Luke's  society,  loss  on  church,  organ,  furni- 
ture, etc,  $12,000 ;  insurance,  $5,000.  Knight  &  Cram's  loss  on  building  and  furniture,  $1,200  ; 
no  insurance.  Fortunately  their  large  safe  preserved  their  abstract  of  title  books,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  mortgages,  bonds  and  other  securities.  Had  these  burned,  scores  of  people 
would  have  been  ruined.  Other  minor  losses  were  sustained  and  insurance  recovered  to  bring 
the  aggregate  up  to  the  figures  before  given. 

Two  fires  which  destroyed  about  $18,500  worth  of  property  occurred  Juno  19,  1870. 
About  3  P.  M.  of  that  day  the  carpenter-shop  of  Thomas  Davis,  on  Wisconsin  street,  between 
Third  and  Fourth,  took  fire  and  communicated  the  flames  to  the  blacksmith  shop  owned  by  Mr. 
Sexton,  and  also  to  Mr.  Atall's  dwelling-house.  The  total  loss  was  $3,500.  Hardly  had  this 
fire  been  extinguished  when  the  elevator  owned  by  William  Lathrop  was  discovered  to  be  on 
fire.  From  there  the  flames  spread  to  Sumner  k  Bassenger's  livery  stable,  thence  to  the  dwell- 
ing-houses of  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Smielding  and  Mr.  Richards,  and  to  the  furniture  store  of  Mr. 
Porter.  The  loss  by  the  second  fire  was  about  $15,000.  The  first  loss  was  fully  covered  by 
insurance,  the  latter  by  about  $11,000. 

Sunday,  December  25;,  1870,  two  fires  occurred,  involving  a  loss  of  about  $80,000.  The 
first  one  was  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  Winship  cS:  Parker's  pump-factory,  formerly  known  as 
the  Star  Mills,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  between  State  and  Fourth  streets.  The  fire  had  made 
such  headway  when  discovered  that  no  efforts  to  extinguish  it  were  availing.     The  shipping  in 
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the  harbor  was  endangered,  and  considerable  damage  was  done.  The  factory  was  e&tirelT 
destroyed,  the  loss  aggregating  $18,000,  on  which  there  was  an  insurance  of  less  than  95,000. 
The  second  lire  consumed  the  Racine  Woolen  Mills,  and  was  sfupposed  to  be  the  result  of  spon- 
taneous combustion.  The  mills  were  owned  by  Blake  k  Co.,  who  sustained  over  9^30,000  loss, 
upon  which  there  was  an  insurance  of  $84,500.  At  this  fire,  Jack  Evans  distinguished  himself 
for  his  bravery  in  leading  the  firemen  into  the  burning  building. 

February  24,  1870,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Catholic  school,  on  Pearl  street,  involving  a 
loss  of  a':  out  J-J,000. 

April  28,  1873,  the  meat  market  owned  by  Gorton  &  Lovell  was  destroyed  by  fire,  causing 
ji  loss  of  $5,000,  on  which  there  was  au  insurance  of  $2,400.  This  was  the  third  one  which 
these  gentlemen  sufiered  from  during  the  six  years  preceding. 

Miner  &  Co.'s  planing-mill  and  sash  and  blind  factory  was  destroyed  by  fire  September 
14,  1874.     The  loss  sustained  was  about  $15,000,  on  which  there  was  $1,000  insurance. 

February  4,  1875,  Taylor  Hall,  one  of  the  Racine  College  buildings,  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  mercury  stood  at  20°  below  zero  at  the  time,  and  little  work  could  be  performed 
by  those  who  attempted  to  save  the  edifice.  The  hall  was  built  in  1867,  at  a  cost  of  $37,000. 
Insurance  policies  were  held  to  the  amount  of  $20,000  on  the  building  and  $5,000  on  the 
library.  A  heavy  loss  fell  on  those  professors  and  students  who  were  unable  to  save  their  per- 
sonal property. 

September  16,  1876,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  molding-room  of  J.  I.  Case  &  Co.'s  threshing- 
machine  works,  destroying  $15,000  worth  of  property,  on  which  there  was  no  insurance.  The 
managers  of  this  mammoth  factory  were  confident  that  their  facilities  for  extinguishing  fires  was 
ample  to  prevent  serious  loss,  and  so  they  were  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

February  1'^,  1877,  the  Baptist  Church,  comer  of  Main  and  Sixth  streets,  was  burned,  hav- 
ing taken  fire  from  the  paint  store  owned  by  E.  N.  Pushee  k  Co.  The  flames  spread  to  J.  S. 
Griffith  &  Son's  feed  store.  The  church  property  was  insured  for  $6,000,  and  the  other  losses 
were  entirely  covered  by  policies. 

October  6,  1878,  a  fire  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  J.  I.  Case  &  Oo.'s  warehouses,  originating 
in  Walker  &  Peck's  hay  press.  The  loss  amounted  to  about  $2,000,  insurance,  $1,500.  The 
Fire  Department  were  successful  in  averting  what  threatened  to  be  the  most  disastrous  fire 
Racine  had  ever  witnessed. 

A  Firemen's  Association  was  organized  May  6, 1856.  S.  S.  Dickinson,  President ;  Frank 
Schneider,  Vice  President ;  Daniel  Evans,  Jr.,  Secretary ;  William  K.  May,  Treasurer ;  Will- 
iam Schlik,  Collector.     The  society  was  a  benevolent  institution. 

To  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  S.  P.  Rounds,  now  of  Chicago,  and  Simeon  Whiteley,  are  we 
indebted  for  the  following  reminiscences,  mostly  furnished  by  the  former,  over  his  signature,  in 
a  letter  to  the  latter,  his  old-time  friend : 

''  After  No.  1  was  organized  and  equipped  (principally  from  the  married  men),  with  a  fine 
'Button  Piano  Engine,'  the  young  men  wanted  to  organize  another  company.  The  matter  was 
discussed  by  the  Common  Council,  and  met  with  considerable  opposition  from  the  ultra  econo- 
mists among  the  members.  It  was  finally  carried,  however,  and  a  beautiful  new  *  Newburypori 
Engine '  ordered.  The  company  was  quickly  organized,  entirely  of  the  young  men,  numbering 
sixty-two,  with  S.  P.  Rounds,  Foreman,  and  H.  T.  (Rasch)  Taylor,  First  Assistant.  It  was 
the  crack  company,  and  comprised  the  young  business  men  and  *  live '  boys  of  the  town.  It 
was  named  '  Fire  King,'  after  the  crack  company  of  Buflfalo,  of  which  its  Foreman  had  recently 
been  Secretary.  The  neat  brick  engine-house  at  the  foot  of  Main  street  was  built  for  it.  The 
first  trial  of  the  engine,  on  its  arrival  at  Perry  Dutton's  pier,  was  a  success,  and  the  boys  were 
delighted.  Very  soon  after  it  came,  a  fire  occurred  on  the  hill  (since  graded  down)  west  of  the 
engine-house,  and,  as  the  boys  had  to  take  w^ater  from  the  river,  a  very  long  distance,  there  was 
some  delay.  One  of  the  Aldermen,  who  had  opposed  the  purchase  of  the  engine,  impatiently 
remarked,  '  Now  that  we  want  the  firemen,  they  are  not  on  hand ;  where  is  this  boasted  new 
company  ? '     The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  the  stream  of  water  filled  the 
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long  line  of  hose,  and  Bill  McCartey,  who  held  the  pipe,  and  who  had  listened  with  disgust  to 
the  *  blowing'  of  the  old  fraud,  turned  the  nozzle  upon  him,  and  his  hat  went  one  way,  the 
Alderman  the  other,  and  he  was  fully  aware  where  the  new  company  was. 

'*  A  sharp  rivalry  at  once  sprang  up  between  the  oldsters  of  No.  1  and  the  youngsters  oi 
No.  2,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  '  the  boys '  were  first  at  the  fire,  and 
when  a  line  had  to  be  formed,  almost  always  had  to  give  No.  1  water,  and,  on  not  a  few  occasions, 
had  the  fun  and  glory  of  '  washing '  her,  although  she  was  of  the  largest  capacity.  Finally, 
the  No.  2  boys  were  accused  of  setting  many  of  the  fires  themselves.  It  may  be  stated  at  this 
late  day,  chat  one  night,  the  Foreman  of  ^  Fire  King  '  was  awakened  and  told  to  '  get  up  and 
harness,'  for  Mt  was  a  bad  night  for  fires,'  and  by  strange  coincidence,  the  new  *  Military  Hall,' 
built  by  the  Germans  under  George  Wustum,  did  take  fire  shortly  afterward ! 

**  At  the  great  tournament  which  took  place  at  Chicago,  in  the  fall  of  1850,  where  were 
gathered  the  crack  companies  from  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee  and  other 
Western  cities,  both  the  Racine  companies  were  present.  The  sixty  wide-awake  young  fellows 
of  No.  2,  with  their  excellent  drill,  handsome  uniform  and  elan,  became  prime  favorites,  and 
attracted  much  attention.  After  the  parade,  and  at  the  competition,  though  the  seventh  in  the 
line  of  twenty-two  companies,  at  the  word  ^  break  line  and  take  water,'  we  divided  the  honors 
with  No.  9  of  Buffalo,  of  having  '  first  water '  through  the  hose,  and  at  the  burning  of  the  '  old 
Tremont '  the  following  night,  had  the  first  water  on  the  fire  I  though  Sol.  Gather  and  '  Dar ' 
Munroe  did  fall  into  the  cistern  when  ^taking  suction.' 

"  At  the  banquet  following  the  parade,  at  the  'new  Tremont  House,'  given  by  the  city  of 
Chicago,  a  bottle  of  wine  was  placed  at  each  man's  plate.  At  this  time,  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance excitement  ran  high  in  Racine,  and  about  all  the  old  heads  of  No.  1  and  many  of  the 
youngsters  of  No.  2,  belonged  to  the  Order.  Certain  of  the  'old  uns,'  who  were  not  familiar 
with  champagne,  on  inquiring  of  their  brother  red-shirts  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  bot- 
tles, were  assured  that  they  contained  nothing  but  a  new  article  of  'Chicago  pop,'  and  '  took  to 
it '  amazingly  as  being  ahead  of  anything  in  that  line  they  had  ever  seen,  and,  indeed,  so  freely, 
that  it  is  said  several  of  them  were  seen  shaking  the  handle  of  a  large,  red-covered  pump  in 
common  with  every  other  red  fire-boy  they  met,  in  the  exuberance  of  their  good  feelings.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  was  a  scene  of  jollity  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  participated  in  it. 

"  The  Racine  companies  went  to  Chicago  and  returned  by  boat.  They  arrived  at  Racine 
about  midnight,  but  somehow  the  news  of  the  honorable  record  made  at  the  tournament  had 
preceded  them,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  entire  population  had  turned  out  to  welcome  the  boys 
home.  Bonfires  were  lighted,  the  old  cannon  was  brought  out,  and  salute  after  salute  was  fired 
I  H  the  steamboat  hove  in  sight,  while  cheer  upon  cheer  greeted  the  boys  as  they  landed  at  the 
pier,  and  followed  them  to  their  engine-houses.  Nor  were  they  allowed  to  go  to  their  beds. 
Groups  gathered  at  the  'Empire,'  the  '  St.  Charles,'  and  other  popular  places  of  resort,  and,  as 
the  story  was  repeated,  the  enthusiasm  grew  wilder  and  more  noisy,  until  daylight  appeared. 

'*  Although  I  vividly  remember  many  interesting  and  laughable  incidents  connected  with 
the  Racine  Fire  Department,  and  the  hot  rivalry  that  always  existed  between  the  companies,  I 
will  mention  but  one  other. 

"  It  was  the  custom  of  the  '  Fire  King '  boys  to  give  an  annual  ball,  at  which  were  present 
many  of  the  brother  firemen  whose  acquaintance  and  high  regard  had  been  made  at  the  Chicago 
Tf  urnament  of  1850,  from  Milwaukee,  Kenosha  and  Chicago,  and  you  may  be  sure  they  were 
the  social  events  of  the  season. 

"  The  first  one  was  held  in  the  upper  story  of  J.  I.  Case's  then  new  building  (directly  oppo- 
site the  present  ofiice),  which  'J.  I.,'  who  was  a  great  favorite  of  the  boys,  had  kindly  tendered 
them ;  and  although  the  large  room  was  in  a  crude,  unfinished  state,  by  the  aid  of  all  the  girls 
in  town  (with  whom,  in  those  good  old  days,  a  fireman's  uniform  was  a  sure  passport  to  favor), 
:ind  all  the  flags  and  evergreens  that  could  be  mustered,  with  the  beautiful  machine  gaily  trimmed 
with  flowers  and  ribbons  by  their  fair  hands,  as  a  center-piece,  the  mise  en  itoene  was  very 
attractive.      '  Hope  Hose,'  of  Milwaukee,  with  the  gallant  Gen.   Starkweather  as  Foreman  ; 
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No.  1,  of  Kenosha  (then  Southport),  with  'the  other  Starkweather*  as  its  Foreman,  and  a 
delegation  of  No.  7,  our  hosts  while  at  Chicago,  were  all  expected  the  afternoon  before  the  ball. 
It  was  finally  decided  that  we  would  rig  up  the  old  six-pounder  on  a  sled,  and  welcome  the  boys 
on  their  arrival  from  North  and  South,  and  it  was  carried  out  in  grand  style. 

*'  But  we  carried  the  saluting  business  a  little  too  far  for  the  good  of  our  treasury,  for  mov- 
ing the  field  piece  over  alongside  the  hall,  it  was  decided  to  open  the  ball  by  a  gun  for  each 
visitiDg  company.  The  hall  was  early  filled  to  repletion  by  the  elite,  beauty  and  bootees  of  the 
town,  despite  the  coldest  night  of  that  winter,  and  the  ball  was  opened  by  three  discharges  of 
the  old  gun,  leaded  to  the  muzzle  I  We  soon  discovered  that  something  else  was  opened,  for 
the  concussion  had  broken  about  every  pane  of  glass  in  the  windows,  and  it  consumed  a  goodly 
share  of  the  ball  proceeds  to  pay  Langlois  for  'glass  put  in.* 

'*  Many  of  the  old  residents  will  remember  another  laughable  incident  of  that  great  ball K^l 

A  certain  well-known  citizen,  afflicted  with  an  unfortunate  impediment  of  speech,  approachedE^^-^ 
one  of  the  belles  of  the  evening  and  solicited  her  hand  for  the  next  '  cotillion  * — the  Germai 
was  yet  confined  to  Germany.  She  could  not  ^  understand  *  him.  Again  and  yet  again  h< 
urged  his  request,  and  as  often  she  could  not  ^  understand  *  him.  Finally,  believing  that  th< 
laughing  girl  was  giving  him  *  tafiy,*  he  very  abruptly,  and  in  tones  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  aOF. 
over  the  hall,  requested  her  to  emigrate  to  a  place  much  hotter,  and  asked  her,  *  Do  you  under--aK:^r 
stand  that  ?  * 

*'  When,  on  tlie  following  day,  our  company  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  *  Congress  Hall,'  t^u^r  tc 
bid  our  friends  of  Hope  Hose  goodbye,  and  their  long  train  of  sleighs  was  about  starting  fc 
Milwaukee  (no  railroads  in  those  days),  Foreman  Starkweather,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  coi 
pany,  presented  the  writer  with  a  magnificent  silver  trumpet,  as  a  memento  of  the  occasioi 
which,  at  a  later  day,  when  we  resigned  both  foremanship  and  citizenship,  we  in  turn  presente*^ 
it  to  the  boys  of  ^  Fire  King.*  And  now  that  the  company  has  been  disbanded  and  many  of  th^izfte 
laughing,  joyous  and  happy  youngsters  have  crossed  to  the  other  shore,  if  it  is  still  in  existeni 
we  would  prize  it  even  more  highly  than  then.*' 

THE    PRESS    OF    RACINE. 

The  first  newspaper  ever  printed  in  Racine,  was  dated  February  14,  1838,  and  called 
Racine  Argu9.     The  paper  was  a  five  column  folio,  tastefully  gotten  up,  and  neatly  printe  -^sd. 
The  name  of  N.  Delavan  Wood  was  conspicuously  inserted  in  the  heading  as  editor,  and  dKH-he 
announcement  was  made  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Territory  of  Wiscons-^^in 
would  be  published  by  authority,  but  wherein  those  interesting  statutes  were  to  be  made  publ 
was  not  stated,  and  one  is  left  to  infer  that  the  ArguB  was  destined  to  become  a  highly  influe 
tial  organ,  with  the  powers  that  were  in  those  days.    One  is  constrained  to  admit  that  the  natioi 
legal  printing  must  have  been  a  pleasant  fiction,  calculated  to  deceive  the  newly  arrived  ii 
grant,  for  not  one  line  of  such  advertising  ever  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  office.     Certain  T< 
ritorial  laws  were  published  in  some  of  the  issues.   In  the  first  number  of  the  paper,  there  appear*  ^ed 
one-half  of  a  column  of  advertisements,  and  those  were :  a  notice  of  the  Racine  House,  by      J- 
M.    Myers;  Marshall  M.  Strong,  attorney  at  law;  C.  R.  Alton,  District  Surveyor;  Lorei*.  ^o 
Janes,   attorney  at  law;  J.  S.  Lovell,  attorney  at  law;   Knight  &  Capron,  drapers  and  tailor""^; 
Heath  &  Parsons,  cash  dealers  in  merchandise ;  a  SheriflTs  sale,  advertised  by  E.  R.  Hugunin,  wl^o 
threatened  to  sell  a  quantity  of  potatoes ;  and  a  short  notice  of  the  proposed  sailing  of  the  sloojj 
Commodore  Baron,  A.  Leice,  Master,  the  following  June.     The  remaining  nineteen  and  ot»^ 
half  columns  were  filled  with  reading  matter.    On  the  first  page  was  a  long  "  Ode  to  Columbia f 
and  miscellaneous  selections  of  prose.     The  second  page  was  given  up  mainly  to  a  notice  o^ 
Canadian  troubles,  and  news  from  China.     President  Van  Buren  was  memorialized,  concemin? 
the  proposed  pre-emption  law.     The  third  page  informed  the  public  that  the  Aravs  was  own^ 
by  J.   M.  Myers,   A.  Carey,  Gilbert  Knapp,  Steven  Ives,  Lorenzo  Janes  and  M.  M.  Strong. 
The  paper  was  declared  to  be  Jeffersonian  Democratic  in  creed,  and  would  not  be  furnished  to 
anyone  without  the  ''ready  coon,"  which  doubtless  w^as  the  synonym  of  "greenbacks,*'  in  those 
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days.  The  weather  furnished  the  only  local  topio  of  interest ;  the  coldest  day  of  the  season  was 
thirteen  degrees  below  zero.  The  arrival  and  departure  of  mails  were  published  by  B.  B.  Gary, 
Postmaster.  Eastern  and  Northern  mails  arrived  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  usually 
in  the  evening,  and  departed  the  following  mornings.  Western  mails  arrived  Monday  evenings, 
and  departed  Tuesday  mornings.  A  list  of  the  appointed  Justices  and  Notaries  was  given. 
The  former  were :  Samuel  Hale,  Jr.,  Roland  Ives,  Seth  Warner,  Origin  Perkins  and  Adna 
Lampson;  the  latter,  Lorenzo  Janes,  Henry  F.  Cox,  Jr.,  and  F.  S.  Lovell. 

The  Racine  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  held  a  meeting  at  the  Racine  House,  February 
18,  and  elected  Gilbert  Knapp,  President,  and  Lorenzo  Janes,  Secretary.  Hons.  Gilbert  Knapp 
and  Charles  Durkee,  members  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  were  then  in  Washington.  The 
fourth  page  of  the  paper  was  filled  with  miscellaneous  reading.  The  second  issue  of  the  paper 
was  made,  March  3,  and  the  delay  was  caused  by  the  dishonorable  conduct  of  N.  Delavan 
Wood,  Editor,  who  appropriated  divers  chattels  pertaining  to  the  ofiice,  and  silently  conveyed 
them  to  other  localities.  The  proprietors  announce  that  '^  the  causes  which  led  to  this  premature 
separation,  are  of  such  a«character  that  we  feel  unwilling  to  disclose  them,'*  and  that  arrange- 
ments were  about  to  be  made  by  which  proper  assistance  could  be  obtained.  The  issue  of  March 
10,  contained  a  '^postscript,"  announcing  the  duel  between  Hon.  Jonathan  Cilley,  of  Maine,  and 
Hon.  William  I.  Graves,  of  Kentucky,  in  which  Cilley  was  killed.  Hon.  George  W.  Jones, 
from  Wisconsin,  acted  as  Cilley's  second.  The  local  news  was  the  election  returns,  showing 
that  the  southern  half  of  the  county  beat  the  northern  half,  and  elected  Samuel  Hale,  Jr.,  Ham- 
mon  Marsh  and  Nathaniel  Bell,  County  Commissioners  ;  Isaac  6.  Northway,  Assessor,  and 
Henry  F.  Cox,  Jr.,  Treasurer.  There  was  a  bitter  fight  in  the  Convention  of  February  22, 
which  nominated  these  men ;  a  split  occurred,  dividing  the  county  into  sections  instead  of  political 
parties.  Dr.  B.  B.  Cary  advertised  as  a  practicing  physician  ;  he  was  the  first  in  the  couiity 
to  carry  on  a  regular  practice.  March  17,  the  ofiicial  canvass  of  votes  was  published,  showing  a 
total  of  850  ballots  cast.  March  31,  for  the  issue  of  the  Argus  was  not  as  regular  as  it  might 
have  been,  an  advertisement  signed  ^'many  settlers"  called  a  meeting  of  the  interested  citizens, 
at  the  Racine  House,  April  13,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  petitioning  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  have  the  fractional  townships  on  the  lake,  from  the  Territorial  line  to  Milwau- 
kee, brought  into  market  In  1838.  Meetings  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Racine  Library,  and  of 
the  Bank  of  Racine,  were  also  called  for  that  day,  at  the  same  place.  Lorenzo  Janes  was  elec- 
ted President  of  the  Bank.  The  mails  for  the  West  were  detained  in  Racine  for  two  weeks, 
during  May,  because  a  Postmaster  somewhere  on  the  line  sent  the  small  mail  bag  instead  of  the 
large  one,  and  there  was  not  room  in  the  pouch.  The  next  paper  was  issued  June  2 ;  the  pub- 
lishers ran  out  of  paper,  and  the  invoice  shipped  by  schooner  could  not  be  landed,  because  of 
rough  weather,  oflF  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  those  days,  if  the  wind  blew,  the  vessels  were 
obliged  to  run  by  Racine,  and  carry  their  goods  consigned  there,  back  to  Chicago.  There  were 
eighteen  numbers  of  the  Argus  issued,  covering  the  period  from  February  14,  to  October  6, 
1838.  The  force  of  circumstances  crushed  the  life  out  of  the  little  paper;  but  it  was  ably  con- 
ducted bv  Marshall  M.  Stroncr  and  Lorenzo  Janes,  while  it  did  last. 

The  Racine  Advocate  was  established  November  23,  1842,  by  Thomas  J.  Wisner,  editor 
and  proprietor;  F.  B.  Ward,  printer.  The  announcement  made  in  the  heading  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  new  journal  would  be  "  devoted  to  politics,  foreign  and  domestic  intelligence,  mechanic 
arts,  education,  temperance,  agriculture,  general  news,  etc.,'*  and  in  that  diversified  and  widely 
extended  field  the  Advocate  began  its  labors.  Prominently  displayed  was  the  statement  thai 
•'  country  produce  "  would  be  taken  in  exchange  for  the  paper,  and  the  location  of  the  oflSce  was 
also  given  in  the  same  column,  viz.,  corner  of  Wisconsin  and  Sixth  streets.  Those  subscribers 
who  resided  in  the  village  were  supplied,  at  their  own  doors,  at  $3  per  annum.  Mail  subscribers 
wcffe  charged  $2.  Letters  to  the  editor  required  prepayment  by  the  writer.  In  its  leading  edi- 
torial, the  Advocate  announced  its  policy  as  follows :  *'  We  are  opposed  to  an  umlimited  credit, 
and  consequently  in  favor  of  a  separation  from  banks — in  favor  of  a  free  and  unrestrained  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  all  nations — retrenclunent,  and  strict  regard  for  the  Constitution — 
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opposed  to  becoming  a  State — and  insist  upon  our  preference  to  the  attention  of  the  General 
Government  over  the  States — with  less  regard  for  party  discipline  than  for  the  public  good.*' 
The  first  number  contained  no  *' local"  news,  and  ample  excuse  was  apparent.  Mr.  Wisner 
conducted  his  paper  with  ability,  and  made  most  of  the  meager  materials  at  hand  for  construct- 
ing a  newspaper.  His  career  as  a  journalist  was,  unfortunately,  a  brief  one.  On  the  12th  of 
August,  1843,  he  suddenly  died  from  typhus  fever,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He 
had  studied  for  the  ministry,  but  abandoned  that  profession  for  the  law,  and  accepted  the  edi- 
torial conduct  of  the  Advocate  evidently  as  a  side  issue. 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Wisner*s  death  until  October  31,  1843,  the  Advocate  was  issued 
regularly,  but  without  the  name  of  its  editor.  With  the  number  bearing  the  above  date,  Mar- 
shall M.  Strong  assumed  editorship  and  proprietorship.  December  17,  1844,  Philo  White 
became  editorial  and  business  manager  of  the  paper,  during  Mr.  Strong's  absence,  while  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Council,  to  which  ofiice  he  was  elected  the  preceding  fall. 

March  24,  1846,  Philo  White  disposed  of  the  Advocate  to  J.  C.  Bunner  and  O.  A.  Staf- 
ford, with  J.  C.  Bunner  as  editor.  The  paper  took  a  decided  stand  oti  political  questions,  and 
announced  that  it  would  *' advocate  Democratic  principles  with  energy."  In  this  issue  of  the 
paper  appeared  for  the  first  time  a  ''  local"  department.  It  was  but  a  meager  effort  to  infuse  a 
new  element  of  interest  into  the  journal,  but  it  was  commendable.  Not  more  than  one  quarter 
of  a  column  of  space  was  required,  and  that  filled  with  items  concerning  the  harbor  and  sliip- 
ping.     The  attempt  proved  abortive,  however,  and  for  two  years  the  Advocate  might  have  been  j 

removed  from  Racine  without  injury  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  Politics,  the  Mexican  war 
and  general  topics,  occupied  the  mind  of  the  editor.  No  local  news  was  given,  and  but  one  or 
two  articles  descriptive  of  the  village  were  published  during  1846-47.  January.  19,  1848, 
the  Advocate  donned  a  handsome  new  dress,  and  was  enlarged  to  a  seven-column  paper.  It 
supported  Martin  Van  Buren  for  the  Presidency,  and  advocated  "Free  Territory  "  principles.  It 
opposed  the  "'dictatorial  party  of  the  South."  January,  1848,  the  Advocate^  after  having 
waged  a  bitter  warfare  against  Cass  and  Democracy,  found  itself  without  ammunition  of  a  polit- 
ical character,  and  for  the  first  time  in  months  turned  its  attention  to  local  matters.  Racine 
was  very  neatly  written  up  in  a  series  of  papers  styled  "Racine  in  Sar.dwiches,"  wherein  the 
editor*s  fancy  ran  after 'the  fashion  of  Lamb,  and  right  skillfully  did  he  carry  out  his  plan. 
There  was  nothing  of  a  historic  nature  in  the  sketches,  but  they  must  have  been  readable  in 
those  days,  since  even  now  they  seem  fresh  and  breezy.  We  discover  many  delicate  touches  of 
humor  which  have  since — either  by  a  happy  similarity  of  thought  or  a  possible  glimpse  of  these 

sheets — made  **  Mark  Twain"  and  other  writers  famous.     For  example,  in  describing  the  Exec ^3 

utive  of  the  city  in  January,  1848,  Mr.  Bunner  wrote : 

Our  Major!  We  have  a  Mayor  *  *  *  who  is  engaged  not  only  in  city  affairs,  but  who  also  furnishes  ^^k  t 
portion  of  Europe  with  bi-ef.  He  generously  supplies  the  wants  of  famishing  Europe  for  the  sake  of  humanity — %n^^^^  .mid 
a  consideration  ! 

Again  the  editor  displayed  his  wit  by  quoting  the  famous  chapter  concerning  owls  in  le 
land,  which  read,  **  There  are  no  owls  in  Iceland,"  as  drawing  the  inference  that  brevity 
frequently  more  valuable  than  verbosity  in  the  "  Sandwich"  papers,  especially  at  holiday  time 
when  tables  were  loaded  with  the  viands  incident  to  that  joyous  season. 

A  portion  of  the  files  of  the  Advocate  is  missing — that  of  the  period  embraced  within  Marc 
14, 1849,  and  Jan.  15,  1851.     At  the  latter  date  no  names  appear  in  connection  with  the  pape 
but  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  John  W.  Trowbridge  was  editor  after  Bunner  and   StafforL-^^-J 
retired.     April  16,  1851,  the  names  of  J.  C.  Bunner,  0.  A.  Stafford  and  J.  W.  Trowbridge^    ? 
as  proprietors,  and  J.  C.  Bunner,  editor,  again  appeared  in  the  paper.     August  13,  1851,  Bun   - — 
ner  &  Trowbridge  succeeded  to    the  proprietorship.      December   21,  1851,  John  A.  Harrison*^ 
bought  out  Mr.  Trowbridge's  interest. 

In  1852,  the  Advocate  supported  John  P.  Hale  for  President  and  George  W.  Julian  for 
Vice  President,  who  were  the  nominees  of  the  National  Free  Democratic  party. 

December  15,  1852^  Mr.  Bunner  retired  from  the  Advocate  and  Mr.  Harrison  became  sole 
proprietor.     During  his  long  association  with  the  press  of  the  village  and  city,  Mr.  Bunner  exerted 
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a  wide-spead  influence,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  vigorous  and  outspoken  style  of  his  editorials. 
His  taste  inclined  naturally  toward  politics,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  express  his  sentiments — 
which  were  always  radical — upon  the  leading  issues  of  the  day.  Mr.  Bunner  removed  to  Dola- 
van,  where  he  established  the  Walworth  County  Journal,  January,  1853. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  paper,  January  26,  1858,  Charles  Clem- 
ent purchased  the  oflSce  of  Mr.  Harrison.  May  11,  a  daily  edition  was  begun  and  continued  suc- 
cessfully for  about  two  years,  although  the  financial  success  did  not  equal  the  editorial.  November 
29,  1853,  Andre  Matteson  became  associate  editor  with  Mr.  Clement,  who  made  the  Advocate 
a  radical  Antislavery  paper.  April  24,  1854,  Mr.  Clement  appeared  again  as  sole  editor.  With 
the  close  of  the  year  1854,  Mr.  Clement  retired  from  the  paper,  having  sold  his  office  to  Mr.  A. 
C.  Sandford.  The  energy  which  Mr.  Clement  infused  into  his  journal,  based  upon  a  high 
sense  of  right  and  a  bold  devotion  to  duty,  had  elevated  the  Advocate  to  the  foremost  rank  of 
Wisconsin  newspapers. 

After  Mr.  Sandford*s  entrance  upon  the  labors  of  the  office,  the  daily  edition  was  continued 
until  March  24, 1855,  having  lasted  from  December  12, 1853,  up  to  that  date.  In  January,  1856, 
John  Tapley  was  associated,  as  local  editor,  with  Mr.  Sandford.  June  11,  1856,  Mr.  Sandford 
named  John  C.  Fremont  for  the  Presidency,  of  course  in  anticipation  of  the  nomination  by  the 
Philadelphia  Convention.  With  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  volume,  Messrs.  Sandford  & 
Tapley  also  began  the  publication  of  a  morning  edition  of  the  Advocate  as  a  penny  paper.  The 
daily  was  not  profitable,  being  conducted  on  a  plan  far  in  advance  of  the  times.  In  May,  the 
proprietors  wisely  discontinued  the  daily  and  improved  their  weekly  issue. 

January  1, 1862,  Mr.  Tapley  retired  from  the  Advocate,  aud  Mr.  Sandford  became  sole  editor 
and  proprietor  thereof.  May  30,  1866,  the  Advocate  name<l  its  choice  of  Presidential  candi- 
dates for  1868,  and  placed  U.  S.  Grant  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  as  President  and  Vice 
President,  at  the  head  of  its  columns.  This  was  probably  the  first  announcement  of  Gen. 
Grant's  name  for  that  office  in  the  State,  if  not  in  the  nation.  January  2,  1867,  the  form  of 
the  Advocate  was  changed  from  that  of  an  eight-column  folio  to  a  six-column  quarto.  Jan- 
uary 16,  1867,  Mr.  Sandford  substituted  the  name  of  Charles  Sumner  for  that  of  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams  for  Vice  President  on  the  National  Republican  ticket,  as  he  desired  to  see  it.  When 
Grant  and  Colfax  were  nominated  in  May,  1868,  the  Advocate  warmly  espoused  their  cause. 
October  2,  1869,  the  form  of  the  Advocate  was  restored  to  a  folio,  nine  columns  to  the  page. 
In  the  issue  of  December  16,  1876,  the  name  of  C.  Fred  Bliss  appeared  as  local  editor.  Mr. 
Sandford  is  still  editing  the  paper,  and  conducts  it  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  plan,  which  his 
abilities  as  a  writer  and  his  liberal  ideas  as  a  thinker  peculiarly  qualify  him  to  do. 

The  Racine  County  Argus  is  the  only  Democratic  paper  published  in  the  county.  It  was 
established  September  1,  1868,  with  William  Innes  Martin  as  editor.  The  first  twenty-five 
numbers  of  the  paper  are  not  to  be  found,  but  with  No.  26,  Z.  C.  &  11.  M.  Wentworth 
became  editors  and  proprietors.  Those  gentlemen  conducted  the  Argus  in  a  vigorous  manner, 
devoting  much  space  to  local  aflfairs,  but  by  no  means  neglecting  to  strike  sturdy  blows  for  the 
political  principles  espoused  by  them.  On  the  5th  of  October,  1871.  II.  M.  Wentworth  retired 
from  the  paper;  but,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1872,  he  again  became  identified  with  it.  July  31, 
1873,  Z.  C.  Wentworth  became  sole  proprietor,  and  August  13,  1874,  associated  his  sons  with 
liim  in  the  management.  In  April,  1877,  C.  F.  George  purchased  the  concern,  and  continued 
as  proprietor  until  April  4,  1878,  at  which  date  Mr.  E.  A.  Egery  bought  the  office.  Mr.  Egery 
has  conducted  the  paper  with  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  the  party  of  his  choice,  and  makes 
special  efforts  to  advance  the  local  interests  of  Racine — a  purpose  not  only  commendable  in 
itself,  but  which  gives  additional  interest  to  the  journal  under  his  direction.  An  examination  of 
the  files  of  the  Argus  proved  beneficial  to  this  work,  as  many  incidents  were  related  in  its  col- 
umns which  find  appropriate  place  elsewhere  in  the  pages  of  this  volume. 

The  first  newspaper  in  the  Bohemian  language  in  the  United  States,  made  its  appearance 
in  Racine  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1860,  entitled  Slovan  Amerikansky,  Frank  Korizek  being 
editor  and  publisher.     It  had  the  first  year  an  average  circulation  of  400  copies,  and  was  a 
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small  folio  sheet.     October  30,  1861,  the  name  was  changed  to  Slavic^  or  Slavia,  which  means^^a 
the  ideal  mother,  or,  properly,   the  personification  of  the  whole  *'  Slavonic  "  or  Slavic  race-^  ^ 
The  size  of  the  paper  was  somewhat  enlarged  and  the  form  changed  to  a  small  quarto.  It  startecd^^^ 
with  about  600  regular  subscribers.     Frank  Korizek  was  publisher,  and  Voyta  Masek  editor 
On  the  1st  of  June,  1863,  Charles  Jonas  assumed  editorial  control  of  the  Slavie.    In  the  follow 
ing  years,  there  were  several  changes  in  the  proprietorship,  and  from  April,  1870,  to  Decembei 
1872,  the  paper  was  edited  by  Vaclaw  Snyder.     Since  that  time,  Charles  Jonas  and  Frederick 
Jonas  have  been  sole  publishers  and  editors  of  the  Slavie.     During  the  first  year  and  a  half 
its  existence  the  Slavic  was  the  only  Bohemian  newspaper  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  at 
present  day  there  are  about  twenty  Bohemian  papers  issued  in  the  United  States,  three  of  whicdz^cl 
are  daily.     The  circulation  of  the  Slavie  has  reached  3,200  copies.     Since  1863,  the  size  ^       oi 
the  paper  has  been  enlarged  three  times,  and  it  no^  has  eight  pages,  being  printed  on  a  shau     m^. 
From  the   Slavie   ofiice    were  issued  different  other  periodical  publications,  and  also  book^^^s. 
Among  the  first  we  mention  the  Amerikan^  a  weekly  paper,  devoted  particularly  to  the  wants  -        of 
fresh  B^ohemian  immigrants  and  settlers,  which  was  started  in  April,  1872,  soon  reached  a  circ  s-^u- 
lation  of  1,200,  but  in   December  of  the  same  year  was  sold  and   transferred  to  Nebrask^^Ka. 
Among  the  books  we  mention  the  Dictionary  of  the  English   and  Bohemian  Languages,  bo-^cDtii 
parts  written  by  Charles  Jonas,  and  issued  in  June,  1876.     It  is  a  book  of  1,200  pages,  and       ^  is 
the  first  dictionary  of  those  two  languages  ever  published. 

From  a  communication  kindly  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  writer,  over  the  signature  of  '       S. 
P.  Rounds,  the  following  items  are  extracted : 

^^  In  regard  to  my  early  history,  the  facts  in  brief  are  these :  I  served  my  apprenticeship  in 
the  offices  of  the  Southport  American  and  the  Telegraph  five  years,  then  actcnl  as  foreman  of 
tSie  American^  and  Assistant  Postmaster  under  Gov.  L.  P.  Harvey,  then  graduated  at  ^fcnis 
academy.  Then  went  to  Madison,  Wis.,  and  served  as  foreman  for  W.  W.  Wyman,  and  fcmis 
son,  late  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  was  my  roller-boy.  Then  I  went  to  Milwaukee,  a^  "aid 
'  set  up '  the  first  type  for  the  first  daily  paper  in  the  State,  the  Sentinel^  under  Gen.  Kicrr^g- 
Then  I  went  to  Racine,  and  was  foreman  of  the  Racine  County  Whig^  established  in  the  spim.  ^g 
of  1846,  by  Edward  Bliss,  for  two  years.  I  had  then  worked  at  my  trade  nine  years, 
having  an  earnest  desire  to  perfect  myself  as  a  first-class  printer,  I  then  went  to  Buffalo, 
took  a  situation  '  under  instruction '  in  the  job  office  of  the  Daily  Commercial^  by  Jcwi 
Thomas  &  Co.  Mr.  Jewett  was  my  relative,  and  offered  me  my  choice  to  go  into  the  n 
office  at  the  highest  salary  then  paid  to  printers — $9  per  week— or  go  into  the  job  office  '  un 
instruction,'  at  $3.50  per  week.  I  chose  the  latter,  and,  after  working  at  my  trade  for  ab 
two  years,  I  *  graduated,'  and  Mr.  Thomas,  then  the  best  printer  in  the  country,  pronoun 
me  a  'thorough,  first-class  printer.'  At  this  time,  the  great  excitement  of  the  Sons  of  T 
perance  prevailed,  and  Mr.  Bliss  came  down  to  Buffalo  to  see  me,  bringing  with  him  a  letter  fr  "y^ 
Rev.  A.  C.  Barry,  who  proposed  to  be  the  editor,  and  I  bought  the  office  of  the  Old  Oaken  Bue^^^*^^ 
and  came  with  it  to  Racine  by  the  first  boat,  the  '  Old  Niagara,*  in  the  spring  of,  I  think,  18  — -^^• 
The  paper  was  printed  and  owned  by  the  firm  of  Bliss  &  Rounds  for  the  first  year.  The  ^3*  / 
retired,  taking  the  job  office,  and  for  a  short  time  Bliss  printed  it;  then  Mr.  Barry  took  it,  u^K=^^*' 
finally  it  all  came  back  in  my  hands.  The  second  or  third  year  I  was  persuaded  by  Dr.  B.  ^* 
Cary  to  go  in  with  him  and  print  also  the  Democratic  Union^  and  finally  to  go  to  Milwau-^^3^^ 
with  him,  where  we  bought  out  Luke  Seaver  and  his  Commercial  Advertiser^  now  the  Milwau^--^f® 
New%,  I  took  the  Old  Oaken  Bucket  away  and  continued  its  publication  at  that  city  until  ^"* 
spring  of  1851,  when  I  sold  it  to  Mr.  Hyer,  of  Madison,  who  moved  the  publication  office  th^^^^' 
until  it  finally  died  at  that  place.  After  having  the  entire  mechanical  operations  of  the  Milwau  ^^ 
office  in  my  charge,  and  working  night  and  day,  I  finally  found  the  concern  involved  in  debt,  so  th^^^.^  ^ 
proposed  to  give  Dr.  Cary  my  entire  interest  in  the  office,  worth  about  J3,000,  if  he  would  ^^S^T® 
me  his  bond  to  pay  all  the  debts ;  this  he  did,  and  I  borrowed  J5  and  came  to  Chicago,  anc^^  ^° 
December,  1851, 1  formed  a  partnership  with  James  J.  Langdon,  who  started  my  present  busin^  ^^' 
which  I  have  steadily  prosecuted  ever  since. 
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^^  When  I  was  at  work  as  a  ^  devil '  in  Kenosha,  I  was  the  first  ]^er90n  who  stepped  from 
the  first  pier  ever  built  on  Lake  Michigan  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  the  ^  Old  Nile,*  with  a 
bundle  of  papers  in  my  arms,  which  I  sold  out  to  the  passengers  in  less  than  five  minutes.  At 
the  time  I  worked  for  Bliss,  in  the  Whig  oflSce,  there  Was  a  bitter  rivalry  between  that  office  and 
Bunner  k  Stafford's  Advocate^  beginning  with  the  editors  and  extending  down  to  the  ^devils/ 
a  constant  warfare,  and  when  the  rresident's  Message — I  think  Tyler's — came,  both  offices  sent 
special  messengers  to  Chicago  (by  coach),  for  copies.  Our  man  played  roots  on  the  other  one,  who 
did  not  know  there  was  'another  Richmond  in  the  field,'  or  that  our  office  had  any  oneaf^r  the 
copy.  So  the  other  'house,'  thinking  they  had  the  only  *  copy/  went  to  work  very  leisurely 
one  Saturday  night,  getting  it  out.  But  we  did  have  the  copy.  Bliss  darkened  all  the  windows 
of  our  office,  got  hold  of  an  extra  '  comp,'  and  all  hands  pitched  in  for  dear  life  setting  it  up. 
The  result  was  that,  bright  and  early  Sunday  morning,  we*uns  had  the  Message  out  and  around 
the  town,  while  the  Advocate  folks  got  out  theirs  some  time  the  next  afternoon — ^a  great  victory  ! 
Edward  Bliss  died  at  Ogden,  Utah,  on  his  way  home  from  California,  two  years  ago.  Most  of  the 
folks  in  BAcine  will  remember  one  of  our  then  printers,  Bill  McCartey  ;  he  followed  me  to  Chi- 
cago, worked  for  me  some  sixteen  years,  and  is  now  on  his  farm  in  Western  Michigan," 

The  Racine  County  Whig  was  established  by  Edward  Bliss,  in  the  spring  of  1846. 

A  paper  called  the  Racine  Express  existed  about  1852,  but  it  appears  not  to  have  enjoyed 
much  prominence,  as  nothing  can  be  ascertained  regarding  its  history. 

The  Racine  Journal  was  established  in  the  beginning  of  1856,  as  a  daily  and  weekly,  by 
Hulett  &  Harrison.  Subsequently,  the  firm  changed  to  J.  A.  Carswell,  Harrison  &  Co.,  and  for 
a  time  John  Hawkes  conducted  it.  About  1861,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Charles  Clement, 
who  discontinued  the  daily  issue.  In  the  spring  of  1862.  Mr.  Clement  disposed  of  the  paper 
to  Charles  W.  Fitch,  who  conducted  the  same  as  a  Democratic  sheet  for  two  years,  when  it  again 
reverted  to  Charles  Clement,  who  changed  its  politics  to  Republican.  A  few  months  later,  the 
establishment  was  purchased  by  Col.  William  L.  Utley,  who,  after  two  years,  associated  with 
himself  his  son  Hamilton.  In  January,  1874,  the  senior  partner  sold  his  interest  to  J.  W.  Star^ 
buck,  and  the  business  was  carried  on  under  the  firm  of  Utley  &  Starbuck.  In  February,  1875, 
Mr.  Starbuck  bought  out  Hamilton  Utley,  and  has  since  remained  sole  proprietor.  The  Journal 
has  been  conducted  as  a  Republican  paper  since  1865. 

The  Hyrde  Stemmen,  a  Danish  paper,  was  published  in  Racine,  by  Rev.  Chr.  Freider  &; 
C.  Eltzholtz,  in  1876,  and  in  the  fall  of  1877  it  was  moved  to  Chicago. 

The  Dannebrog,  also  a  Danish  publication,  was  started  by  T.  Sornson,  in  1876.  It  was  a 
campaign  paper. 

A  paper  called  the  Folkets  Avis  had  a  short  career,  aidd  S.  Cadwallader  at  one  time  pub- 
lished the  Press, 

A  paper  named  the  Daily  Herald  was  published  about  1867. 

The  Racine  Independent  was  started  in  November,  1877,  by  the  Weptworth  Bros.,  who 
sold  it  to  A.  C.  Arveson,  and  it  died  in  April,  1879. 

A  sheet  is  published  by  the  Racine  College,  known  as  the  College  Mercury^  one  of  the 
neatest  college  papers  in  the  United  States. 

A  publication  called  the  Ladies'  Reporter  figured  in  the  history  of  Racine  journalism  in  a 
very  moderate  degree. 

The  Son  of  Temperance  was  started  in  January,  1877,  by  William  R.  Bloomfield,  who 
conducted  it  one  year,  and  sold  out  to  Levi  K.  Alden.  The  paper  flourished  for  two  years,  and 
died  for  want  of  support.     It  was  the  official  organ  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance. 

The  Daily  Herald  was  started  December  16,  1878,  by  Levi  K.  Alden  &  Co.,  and  died 
April  24,  1879. 

The  Daily  News  was  commenced  April  25, 1879,  by  Levi  K.  Alden,  editor  and  proprietor; 
C.  W.  Kemmes,  associate.     In  politics  it  is  independent.  ^ 

The  New  Deal  was  started  by  Col.  William  L.  Utley,  as  an  organ  of  the  Greenback  party, 
June  1,  1878. 
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The  Dansk'Luttursk  Kirke  Blad  was  started  in  August,  1877,  agreeable  to  arrangements 
made  by  the  Norwegian-Danish  Conference.  It  is  published  by  the  Danish  Pastors  of  that 
society,  and  edited  by  A.  M.  Andersen,  Pastor  of  the  Scandinavian  Evangelical  Lutheran  con- 
gregation of  Racine.  It  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  Lutherans  of 
North  America,  among  whom  it  circulates.  At  its  beginning,  it  was  a  monthly  paper,  but  since 
January,  1879,  it  has  become  a  semi-monthly  issue.  It  has  a  good  circulation,  and  is  quite 
prosperous. 

The  Racine  Agriculturalist  edited  by  A.  C.  Fish  and  published  by  George  S.  Bliss,  is 
devoted  mainly  to  the  interest  of  the  farm  and  fireside,  but  the  editorial  pen  keeps  in  mind  the 
general  reader. 

About  the  year  1849,  Dr.  B.  B.  Gary  commenced  the  publication  of  an  eight-column 
weekly,  called  the  Democratic  Union,  It  was,  of  course.  Democratic  in  politics,  and  presented 
a  fine  typographic  appearance.  The  paper  was  the  organ  of  the  good  old  Doctor  and  his 
friends.  He  removed  it  to  Milwaukee,  in  1850.  The  paper  was  printed  by  S.  P.  Rounds,  who 
also  published  a  temperance  paper,  called  the  Old  Oaken  Bucket^  which  was  edited  by  Rev.  A. 
C.  Barry,  and  was  the  organ  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  printed  in 
quarto  form,  double  sheets,  making  sixteen  pages.  Its  circulation  extended  over  the  entire 
State,  for  the  temperance  wave  had  visited  every  town,  village  and  logging  camp  within  its 
limits.     Probably  no  more  popular  paper  was  ever  published  in  the  State,  before  or  since. 

The  Coinmercial  Advertiser,  published  first  by  Butterfield  &  Warren,  was  an  eight-column 
paper,  and  the  organ  of  the  Whig  party.  It  was  purchased,  in  the  fall  of  1850,  by  Judge  Will- 
iam R.  Perry,  who  associated  with  him  his  son  George  in  its  publication.  The  Judge  had  friends 
at  Washington,  and  received  a  large  amount  of  advertising  patronage  from  the  Administration 
of  President  Fillmore,  in  the  shape  of  advertising  of  mail  lettings  and  land  sales.  They  were  the 
*'  fattest  takes,"  as  the  printers  say,  ever  enjoyed  by  any  paper  in  Racine,  but  they  were  cut  off" 
by  the  election  of  a  Democratic  President  in  186^,  and  the  paper  was  discontinued.  Judge 
Perry  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  After  engaging  in  the  book  business  in  Milwaukee 
for  several  years,  he  removed  to  Superior  City,  on  Lake  Superior,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1878,  at  a  ripe  old  age.  His  son  George  survives  him  alone  of  all  his  children,  and  is  a  lawyer 
of  high  repute. 

The  Wisconsin  Farmer  was  published  by  Mark  Miller,  and  gained  an  extensive  circula- 
tion, lie  removed  to  Janesville,  and  afterward  to  Madison.  The  Farmer  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  typography  for  those  days,  and  was  finely  illustrated  by  engravings  made  by  Mr.  Miller  him- 
self, who  was  no  mean  artist. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  to  mind  that  there  was  no  such  machine  as  a  "  power  press  '*  of  any 
kind  in  Racine  in  the  year  1850.  Everything  was  done  by  hand.  •  S.  P.  Rounds,  who  had 
spent  two  years  in  the  office  of  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  astonished  the  people  by  print- 
ing some  large  cards  in  different  colored  inks.  A  small  card,  about  the  size  of  a  half  sheet 
letter,  for  J.  I.  Case,  which  had  a  line  shaded  with  gold-leaf,  was  a  special  marvel  among  all  the 
printer  boys,  who  looked  up  to  ''  Sterl,"  as  they  called  Mr.  Rounds,  as  though  he  was  little  less 
to  be  revered  than  old  Ben  Franklin. 

GERMAN  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Wisconsin  Rode,  published  by  Kohlmann  Bros.,  in  1850,  existed  one  year,  and  is  the 
first  German  journal  we  have  any  account  of  in  Racine.  The  Itacine  County  Demokrat,  edited 
by  one  Bauer,  and  published  by  Kohlmann  Bros.,  only  lived  a  few  weeks.  Then  came  the 
Racine  Volksbhitt,  first  published  in  1855,  by  one  Erdmann,  who  was  succeeded  by  Henry  F. 
Hillgard,  at  which  time  the  paper  bore  the  name  of  A.  Winter  &  Co.,  as  publishers.  Under 
the  latter  arrangement  it  only  existed  one  month.  At  this  period,  Samuel  Ritchie  became 
interested  in  the  paper,  with  Mr.  Winter,  and  subsequently  was  its  sole  proprietor.  From 
1859-60,  it  was  issued  daily  and  weekly.  About  the  same  time,  the  National  Demokrat  made 
its  appearance,   being   published   by  C.   Lohraann,  with  whom   M.   Grahl  was  in  some  way 
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interested.     It  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  Fred  Krahe  and  went  out  of  existence  after 
about  one  year. 

The  Wisconsin  Volksblatt^  published  by  A.  Winter,  lived  three  months.  In  1860,  a  paper 
was  started,  called  the  Volksfreund^  to  which.  Rev.  F.  H.  Sailer,  a  Catholic  Priest,  was  a  libe- 
ral contributor  of*  poetry ;  it  lasted  until  1863.  The  Omnibus^  published  by  Henry  Bonn,  was 
started  in  1869,  and  lived  some  thirteen  months.  The  last  German  journal  published  by  Lud- 
wig  Schramm,  and  named  the  Racine  Post^  came  out  in  1876,  and  was  discontinued  after  nine 
months. 

THE    POST   OFFICE. 

In  January,  1836,  Root  River  Post  OflSce  was  established  at  the  Rapids,  of  which  A.  R. 
Sexton  was  Postmaster.  In  May,  of  the  same  year,  this  office  was  discontinued,  and  the  Racine 
office,  established.  Dr.  B.  B.  Gary  receiving  the  appointment  of  Postmaster.  The  amount  of 
the  first  quarterly  returns  to  the  Postmaster  General  was  ^37.  At  the  time  the  office  was  estab- 
lished, the  mail  was  carried  from  Chicago  to  Green  Bay,  on  horseback.  Dr.  Elias  Smith  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Cary,  in  March,  1841,  and  continued  in  charge  of  the  office  until  1845,  when  he 
was  followed  by  Eldad  Smith,  who  remained  Postmaster  until  1853.  In  that  year.  Dr.  Cary 
was  re-appointed,  and  held  the  office  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  February  13,  .1860.  In  this 
connection,  we  deem  it  proper -to  state,  that  in  1841,  the  Doctor  wrote  a  series  of  letters  for  the 
Leeds  (England)  Mercury,  descriptive  of  the  beauties,  advantages  and  attractions  of  this  vicinity, 
which  induced  a  large  English  emigration  to  Wisconsin,  principally  to  the  towns  of  Dover,  Bur- 
lington and  Rochester.  After  the  death  of  B.  B.  Cary,  N.  H.  Joy  became  Postmaster,  and 
served  until  1861.  John  Taplcy  was  next  appointed,  and  officiated  till  1869.  Durifig  his 
administration,  the  Money  Order  Department  was  established  at  the  Racine  Office.  Next  in  orijer, 
came  Col.  William  L.  Utley,  under  whose  administration  the  office  was.  changed  from  a  second 
to  a  first-class  office,  and  before  his  term  had  expired,  back  to  a  second-class  office.  Mr.  Utley 
was  succeeded  by  Henry  W.  Wright,  the  present  incumbent. 

Net  proceeds  of  Racine  Post  Office,  as  taken 'from  duplicate  quarterly  returns,  now  in 
this  office,  showing  the  allowances  for  Postmaster's  salary,  fuel,  lights,  etc.,  from  the  year  1869 
to  present  time: 

Postmaster's  salary  from  1869  to  July  1,  1876 $3,100  per  annum. 

"      July  1,  to  September  30,  1876 4,000 

"      September  30,  1876 2,500 

Allowances  for  clerk's  hire  for  some  time  previous  to  July  1,  1876,  was  $2,000  per  annum. 
July  1,  1876,  reduced  to  $1,900.     No  allowance  for  money-order  clerk. 

Kent,  previous  to  April,  1874 $    400  per  annum.' 

♦♦     since 1,200  " 

Allowance  for  fuel  since  1869 160  •* 

lights  **        "     100  '♦ 


«(         (( 


PRKSENT  ALLOWANCES. 

Postmaster's  salary $2,500  per  annum. 

Clerk  hire 1,900  '* 

Fuel 160  •• 

Lights 100 

Net  proceeds  after  deducting  allowances  for  Postmaster's  salary,  clerk  hire,  fuel,  lights,  sta- 
tionery, salary  of  four  route  agents,  and  mail  messenger  : 

Two  years  are  averaged,  because  returns  for  two  qoarters  are  missing. 

Net  proceeds  for  year  1869  averaged $4,804  73 

"     1870         "       4,420  60 

"       •*     1871         "       .V 3,356  18 

•     1872         " 4,718  18 

"  "      •*     1873  one  quarter's  return  missing,  averaged 5,255  48 

1874  averaged 5,070  38 

"       "     1876         ••        6,056  91 

"     1876        «•        4,958  82 

"       "     1877         "        8.290  59 

'•       •«     1878        ••       10,060  »5 
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Salary  paid  to  Assistant  Postmaster $    920  00 

"     *'  Mailing  Clerk                  480  00 

"     »*  Delivery  aerk                ^  860  00 

"         "     "  Delivery  Clerk                800  00 

««     "  Janitor                            100  00 

Paid  for  cleaning  office  out  three  times  per  year , 60  00 


Total $2,220  00 

Clerk  hire 1,900  Ou 


Paid  from  Postmaster's  salary $    820  00 

Since  1874,  the  rent  of  Post  Office  being  9^00  more  than  previous  to  that  time,  the  net  pro- 
ceeds are,  consequently,  that  much  less  from  that  year  on,  than  the  figures  given. 

Average  hours  for  clerk,  14  hours;  patronage  of  this  office,  20,000.  Office  opens  in  the 
morning  at  7  o'clock,  and  closes  at  8  P.  M.  Money  Order  Office  open  from  7  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M., 
and  no  one  attending  same  during  distribution  of  mails. 

LBTTBBS   RBOISTEBBD   DURING   THE   YBAR   1878. 

Number  of  letters  registered 1,080 

**      '•       '*  •*         received 2,647 

MONEY   OEDBE    BUSINESS. 
Orden  iBSued.  Namber.  Amoant. 

Domestic 7,468  $  94,M8  04 

,  Canadian 4  28  66 

British 61  970  26 

German 84  261  76 


Total. 


7,642 

$  96,803  60 

Number. 

4,847 

10 

12 

9 

1 

AnKmntp 

$  79,216  17 

229  64 

296  78 

194  97 

39  77 

Ordera  Paid. 

Domestic... *.* 4,847 

Canadian , 

British i 

German 

Swiss 

Total 4,979  $  79,976  10 

Mails  received  from  the  North-^One  at  8.06  A.  M.;  1.47  P.  M.;  6.21  P.  M.  Mails  from  the  Soath.--One  stfv  -^ 
11.66  A.  M.;  7.21  P.  M.  Mails  from  the  West— One  at  5.60  P.  M.  Departure  of  Mails— One  at  7.60  A.  M.;  8.(W^'>  — "^ 
A.  M.;   11.65  A.  M.;   6.21  ?.  M. 

THE    HARBOR. 

Boot  River^  at  Racine,  was  a  fine  stream,  and  furnished  a  good  entrance  to  the  lake ;  i^  -^  '° 
fact,  it  was  a  feasible  location  to  construct  a  harbor,  both  for  trade  and  a  port  of  refuge.  BnM^^  °^ 
little  was  done  toward  piers  until  1842,  when  the  people  of  Racine  commenced  the  erection  o^^  ^^ 
such.  Oapt.  Cram  had  located  the  harbor  from  book  learning,  and  had  so  situated  the  pierr"^'*'^ 
that  a  large  limestone  rock  lay  in  about  the  middle  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  The  soutK^  -^^ 
pier  should  have  been  located  so  it  would  have  straddled  the  rock,  which  was  about  twelve  fee 
square  on  the  top,  about  three  feet  under  water,  and  ran  down  forming  a  perfect  sugar-l 
shape.  From  top  to  bottom  it  was  about  sixteen  feet,  going  with  solid  clay,  six  or  eight  fe 
The  contract  for  the  removal  of  this  rock  was  often  let  and  given  up.  At  last^  Abel  Hawle 
of  Milwaukee,  undertook  the  work  and  succeeded  by  building  a  coffer-dam  and  working  day  an 
night  with  full  force,  pumping,  blasting  and  removing  the  rock  into  the  south  pier.  One  I 
Dean  continually  rang  a  dinner  bell  around  the  village^  crying,  "  There's  a  rock  in  the  harbor^ 
come  to  the  rescue !  "  The  people  did  come  to  the  rescue,  and  by  the  hundreds,  and  continued 
to  come  until  the  rock  was  out.  They  raised  subscriptions,  votea  taxes  amounting  to  910,000* 
and  issued  bonds  for  $25,000  before  the  Government  granted  any  aid.  Small  appropriationB 
were  made  from  year  to  year  until  now  Racine  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  lakes.  It  is 
a  better  port  to  enter  in  a  storm  than  any  harbor  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 
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But  little  di'edging  is  required  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  allow  any  craft  upon  the  lakes  to 
enter.  The  river  is  navigable  for  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  its  mouth.  About  four  miles 
of  docking  have  been  built.  The  people  of  Racine  have  spent  about  $60,000  and  the  Govern- 
ment about  $120,000.  The  Government  has  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  a  fine  and  sub- 
stantial lighthouse  and  beacon  light,  costing  about  $40,000.  An  outside  bridge  pier  was  erected 
in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1847,  and  nearly  all  of  the  steamboat  business  was  done  outside  until 
1862,  when  the  harbor  had  been  so  improved  and  the  pier  so  rotten  the  outside  pier  was  discon- 
tinued, since  which  time  all  business  has  been  done  inside  the  river.  Before  this  outside  pier 
was  erected  the  freight  from  all  the  steamers  was  landed  on  shore  with  lighters,  commonly  called 
scows.  Racine  was  a  great  point  for  receiving  emigrants  and  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  a  great 
point  for  shipping  grain  and  flour,  and  in  fact,  nearly  everything  that  usually  goes  from  a  new 
State.  Railroads  have  changed  the  busy  appearance  of  the  harbor;  they  have  cut  off  much  of 
the  trade  with  the  interior;  they  have  caused  the  pulling  down  of  six  fine  elevators  that  were 
all  kept  busy  year  after  year.  Racine  is  now  a  great  receiving  point  for  lumber,  coal,  salt,  etc. 
The  Western  Union  Railroad  is  worth  to  Racine  all  it  cost  the  citizens,  as  it  gives  them  ample 
means  at  fair  rates  to  ship  all  property  to  and  from  the  place.  Four  good  bridges  span  Root 
River,  of  which  three  are  iron  and  one  a  wooden  structure.  Besides  this,  the  Western  Union 
Railroad  own  a  wooden  and  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  an  iron  bridge.  From  the  files  of 
the  Racine  papers  we  gather  the  following  information,  which  is  simply  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  early  history  of  the  harbor,  but  in  a  disconnected  form.  There  have  been  nineteen  ves- 
sels built  at  Racine.  The  first  was  schooner  Diamond.  In  1873,  when  the  vessel  interest  was 
at  its  height,  the  marine  register  shows  thirty-two  vessels  were  owned  in  the  city,  at  an  aggre- 
gate valuation  of  $340,000. 

In  March,  1843,  the  citizens  of  Racine  were  greatly  agitated  over  the  subject  of  harbor 
improvements.  In  one  day  $8,000  were  subscribed  to  the  appeals  for  aid,  and  a  tax  was  agreed 
upon  for  the  public  works.  The  loss  of  Government  appropriation  spurred  the  people  into  the 
most  vigorous  efforts.  The  leading  citizens  met  at  the  Court  House,  and  held  what  they  termed 
a  "  protracted  harbor  meeting,"  whereat  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  raise  $10,000  for  the  pro- 
posed improvements.  The  feeling  was  not  confined  to  Racine  alone,  but  prevailed  also  in  Bur- 
lington and  other  places.     Work  was  at  once  commenced  on  the  piers. 

The  wit  of  the  town  indulged  in  the  following  bit  of  pleasantry,  in  the  Advocate  of  June 
25,  1844,  concerning  the  improvement  of  the  harbor : 

^'  Mister  Steam  Dredge,  from  Chicago,  arrived  in  this  place  on  Monday,  the  17th  inst. 
He  deemed  to  say,  ^  What,  have  you  had  this  bar  here  for  eight  years  ?  I  can  remove  it  in 
thirty  days.'  There  is  every  probability  that  he  will  make  his  word  good,  for  he  has  been,  ever 
since,  scratching  gravel  at  about  the  rate  of  one  thousand  yards  a  day.  He  is,  truly,  the  Old 
Scratch,  with  his  iron-wooden  shovel ;  your  real  Brianean  giant,  except  that  he  does  the  work 
of  a  thousand  men.  Whether  the  gentleman  is  a  Whig  or  Democrat,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  On 
the  one  side,  he  is  in  favor  of  protection,  and  goes  in  for  Clay ;  on  the  other,  he  is  opposed  to 
all  banks,  and  in  favor  of  annexation.  I  rather  suspect  he  is  a  Conservative.  At  any  rate,  he 
belongs  to  the  working  men's  party.  He  is  emphatically  a  person  of  deep  penetration  ;  but,  as 
the  Irishman  observed,  when  he  saw  him  working  so  vigorously  and  intelligently,  '  There's  one 
thing  ye  can't  do ;  ye  can't  vote  !  *  " 

An  old  settler  summarized  the  history  of  the  harbor  improvement  work  up  to  July,  1844,  as 
follows :  The  first  move  that  was  made  was  to  procure  an  order  from  the  Engineer  Department 
at  Washington  for  a  survey  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  survey  was  made  in  1836,  for 
which  the  citizens  paid  $100.  Numerous  petitions,  extensively  signed,  were  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington every  winter  succeeding  that  year,  from  every  place  in  this  vicinity,  and  from  the  most 
important  ports  on  the  lakes.  Several  hundred  were  filed  at  the  Department.  Memorials  from 
three  or  four  large  public  meetings  were  printed  and  forwarded  to  Washington,  there  to  meet 
with  the  same  success  as  the  petitions.  Personal  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.     An  agent  in  behalf  of  Racine  was  sent  to  Washington  to   att^Tid  eobcYi 
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session,  at  an  annual  expense  of  not  less  than  $400.  But  all  these  methods  of  securing  Govern- 
ment aid  were  fruitless,  and  the  citizens  of  Racine  became  indignant.  That  arousal  of  public 
sentiment  was  the  most  beneficial  aid  to  the  desired  improvement.  By  means  of  the  local 
press  the  fact  was  widely  circulated,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Eastern  men.  It  is  said  that 
God  helps  those  who  help  themselves ;  and,  in  this  instance,  at  least,  it  may  be  said  that  Con- 
gress was  equally  remindful  of  the  merits  of  personal  zeal. 

In  1840,  the  first  work  was  done  upon  the  piers,  at  an  expense  of  ^bout  $800,  and  in 
1841,  fully  $1,600  were  expended.  From  that  time  on,  until  the  summer  of  1844,  the  citizens 
raised  and  used  $6,000  in  the  work.  During  these  years,  the  Eastern  press  was  frank  in  its 
expressions  of  commendation,  and  the  eyes  of  all  the  lake  ports  were  turned  toward  the  plucky 
little  village.  Once  or  twice  an  appropriation  bill  passed  one  branch  of  Congress,  only  to  be 
defeated  in  the  other  body,  because  of  rival  towns.  In  1842,  a  bill  allowing  $25,000  was  killed 
in  Committee,  after  the  House  had  sent  it  to  the  Senate.  The  Committee  retained  the  bill  until 
the  last  day  of  the  session,  and  then  reported  it  with  an  amendment  substituting  Chicago  for 
Racine.  In  1843,  the  citizens  raised,  by  taxation,  $5,000,  and  also  effected  a  loan  of  ^,000 
more,  under  authority  of  the  Legislature,  and  expended  the  sum  on  the  harbor.  In  1844,  a 
like  amount  was  raised  by  similar  means,  and  Congress  finally  appropriated  $12,500  to  the 
enterprise. 

The  Advocate^  in  July,  congratulated  its  readers  over  the  realization  of  sundry  wants 
which  had  been  provided  for  up  to  that  time.  The  list  began  with  the  harbor,  which  was  then 
regarded  as  a  settled  matter;  the  confirmation  of  land-titles,  gained  in  1839;  the  abolition  of  3^<1 
the  system  of  undivided  interests  in  village  property,  which  obtained  until  1840;  the  defeat  of  "^^f 
the  effort  to  remove  the  county  seat,  in  1842;  the  erection  of  the  Racine  House,  the  finest  ^^S-X 
hotel  in  the  region,  in  1838 ;  the  erection  of  a  bridge,  in  1840 ;  the  construction  of  better  '-wr 
roads ;  the  establishment  of  a  profitable  paper ;  the  power  to  levy  taxes  for  village  improve-  — --- 
ments,  and  many  minor  matters. 

Until  1839,  whenever  a  steamboat  whistle  sounded,  the  citizens  would  push  off  to  meet    -z^-^t 
her,  and  by  means  of  row-boats  and  scows  unload  the  freight  which  was  consigned  to  Racine. 

In  its  issue  of  July  16,  1844,  the  Advocate  contained  an  announcement  which,  it  can  easily  -^yy 
be  understood,  produced  not  only  the  lively  sense  of  gratification  in  the  editor's  mind,  but  also  ^=»  o 
the  deepest  pride  in  the  hearts  of  every  resident  of  Racine.  Under  the  heading,  '*  The  First  ^  '^t 
Steamboat  in  Our  Harbor!''  appeared  the  most  incomprehensible  cut  of  a  chanticleer,  in  the  ^^  je 
act  of  sliding  along  something  which  doubtless  was  intended  to  be  symbolic,  but  which  looks  ^s  :^s 
like  a  cigar  box,  with  wings  dragging  and  beak  extended,  bursting  itself  in  exultation  over  the  ^^  e 
triumph  of  the  hour.  And  right  worthy  was  the  achievement  ot  the  citizens,  as  the  following 
extracts  from  the  editorial  will  show : 

"  The  steamer  Chesapeake,  Kelsey,  Master,  entered  our  harbor  on  the  14th  inst.,  and,  pass- 
ing up  the  river,  tied  at  the  dock  before  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Cather's  warehouse.  The  Chesapeake 
and  its  officers  have  always  been  particularly  friendly  to  our  place  and  to  the  harbor  enterprise, 
and  it  is  gratifying  that  they  should  be  the  first  to  experience  its  benefits.  This  is  the  first 
steamer  that  has  ever  entered  any  artificial  harbor  in  Wisconsin.  Be  it  ever  remembered^  this 
harbor  has  been  built  entirely  by  individual  enterprise,  not  one  cent  of  Government  money  hav- 
ing thus  far  been  expended  on  it." 

Then  followed  a  congratulary  paragraph  on  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  italics  in  the 
foregoing  quotation  are  in  the  original,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  the  writer  of  this  volume 
preserves  the  fact  therein  set  forth.     Again  turning  to  the  editorial,  we  quote : 

*'  Had  not  the  Government  been  our  own,  the  people  8 — were  it  a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy 
or  a  mixed  government,  no  language  would  be  severe  enough  to  express  our  complaints  against 
it,  for  its  extraordinary  neglect  in  this  business.  Congress  having  disregarded  our  earnest  peti- 
tions in  this  important  matter  for  seven  years,  our  citizens,  despairing  of  any  aid  in  that  direc- 
tion, have  built  the  harbor  themselves.  *  *  *  rpj^^  laborers,  mechanics,  merchants 
and  other  citizens  of  a  village  containing  less  than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  have  done  a  work 
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which  ought  to  have  been  done  by  seventeen  millions  of  people — a  little  village  has  done  a 
national  work.  But  Congress,  when  it  found  that  we  were  just  upon  the  eve  of  having  a  har- 
bor, has  at  length  appropriated  $12,500  to  help  us  in  completing  it !  *  *  *  We 
are  to  complete  the  harbor  and  Government  is  to  aid  us !  The  United  States,  this  great, 
wealthy  and  proud  nation,  is  to  aid  a  little  village  in  doing  a  national  work.  ♦  *  * 

When  the  great  mathematician,  Archimedes,  soived  the  problem  upon  which  he  had  so  long 
labored,  he  exclaimed  with  joy,  '  Eureka  ! ' — I  have  found  it.  Our  citizens  have  found  the 
harbor — they  have  made  it — they  shall  have  it  forever !     We  welcome  all  to  our  harbor !" 

The  summer  of  1844  was  a  prosperous  one  for  Racine.  Healthy  growth  was  displayed  on  all 
sides.     Two  bridges  were  constructed  across  the  river,  and  several  public  buildings  were  erected. 

A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  papers,  in  the  winter  of  1845,  pronounced 
Racine  the  most  enterprising  place  he  had  visited  in  the  lake  country. 

The  shallowness  of  the  channel  in  the  river  was  not  the  only  natural  obstacle  which  had  to 
be  overcome  by  the  brave  people  of  Racine,  before  a  perfect  harbor  was  obtained.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  channel,  as  artificially  constructed,  lay  an  immense  rock,  which  threatened  disaster  to 
incautious  navigators.  But  the  spirit  which  arose  triumphant  over  the  indifference  and  open 
opposition  of  Congress  was  not  to  be  quelled  by  material  difficulties.  The  Superintendent  of 
Government  work  on  the  harbor,  Mr.  Woodsides,  effected  a  contract  with  Abel  Hawley,  of  Mil- 
waukee, to  remove  the  rock,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1845,  labor  was  begun  upon  it.  A  coffer-dam 
was  constructed  around  the  rock,  by  which  men  were  enabled  to  work  directly  upon  the  obstruc- 
tion. For  weeks  the  town  was  agitated  over  the  great  feat  of  engineering,  and  rival  newspapers 
made  lively  sport  of  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  impossible  of  achievement.  But  when  such 
men  as  those  who  built  Racine  lay  their  hands  and  fortunes  in  the  scale  against  opposing 
influences  of  whatsoever  nature,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  preponderance  of  weight. 

July  7,  1845,  is  a  date  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Racine.  The  shouts  of 
glad  voices,  the  huzzas  of  workmen  and  enthusiastic  citizens,  proclaimed  the  removal  of  the  last 
fragment  of  the  offending  rock.  The  following  Wednesday,  no  less  than  seven  vessels  were  seen 
lying  at  the  docks  of  Racine  at  one  time,  while  others  were  reported  which  had  made  but  tem- 

forary  halt.  Among  the  more  prominent  workers  on  the  dam  were  named  John  A.  Carswell, 
ra  Dean,  Reuben  Chadwick,  Waldo  Marsh  and  Thomas  Whitney  ;  but  the  editor  of  the  Advocate 
remarked  that  personal  mention  of  those  who  had  contributed  pecuniary  and  manual  labor  to  the 
enterprise,  would  require  the  publication  of  nearly  all  the  names  of  Racine  men. 

In  February,  1847,  the  citizens  held  a  public  meeting,  at  the  Court  House,  and  decided  to 
endure  another  tax  of  95,000,  with  the  permission  of  the  Legislature.  Congress  had  continued 
its  penurious  course  toward  this  important  improvement,  but  the  people  were  not  discouraged  in 
well-doing.  With  the  contemplated  levy,  the  total  sum  expended  by  the  citizens,  up  to  that 
time,  was  $32,000. 

The  following  are  the  early  arrivals  and  departures  by  seasons. 

1846 — Schooner  Mechanic,  March  24,  from  Michigan  City. 

1847 — Steamer  Detroit,  from  Chicago  to  Grand  River,  March  26. 

1848 — No  notice  of  arrivals  made  until  April  12,  when  itho  steamer  St.  Louis  was  "  daily 
expected  from  Buffalo.** 

1849 — Un«ler  date  of  March  14,  is  recorded  a  great  freshet,  and  the  river  higher  than  ever 
known  before,  cutting  a  channel  for  vessels. 

1852 — Is  the  next  year  when  marine  news  is  given.  February  23,  the  schooner  Erie  left  for 
Chicago. 

1853 — The  steamer  Traveller  arrived  on  her  way  north,  from  Chicago,  February  28,  and  was 
welcomed  by  firing  of  cannon. 

1854 — The  schooner  Union  sailed  for  Chicago,  and  the  steamer  Pacific  made  her  first  trip 
from  Chicago  northward,  March  22. 

1855 — Steamer  Arctic  arrived  March  14.  March  18,  the  schooner  Union  arrived  from 
Chicago ;  the  sloop  Mary  Ann  cleared  for  that  port. 
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1856 — Schooners  Traveller  and  Liberty  left  Racine,  March  25. 

1857 — The  scow  Galave  arrived,  for  repairs,  February  26.     The  river  was  free  of  ice  as 
far  as  Sage*s  Bridge.     First  steamer  from  Chicago,  March  5. 

1858 — Schooners  Big  Z  and  Marsilliot  arrived  March  11. 

1859 — First  steamer  north,  March  4. 

I860 — Propeller  Ogontz  arrived,  March  27. 

1861 — The  lake  was  open  forecasters  in  March,  and  the  steamer  Comet  arrived  at  Racine 
March  25. 

1862 — Navigation  opened  the  last  week  in  March. 

1863 — Navigation  opened  during  the  last  of  March. 

1864 — The  harbor  was  free  of  ice  by  February  10. 

1865— The  ice  broke  up  March  20. 

1866 — The  ice  broke  up  March  27,  with  terrific  force,  doing  considerable  damage  to  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor. 

1867 — Navigation  opened  the  last  week  in  March. 

1868 — Vessels  moved  out  of  Racine  harbor  March  20. 

1869 — Navigation  opened  the  latter  part  of  March. 

1870 — The  river  was  free  from  ice  the  last  week  of  March. 

1871— The  first  vessel  cleared  March  12. 

1872 — The  ice  did  not  go  out  of  the  river  until  after  Apri}  1, 

1873 — The  first  vessel  arrived  April  6, 

1874 — The  harbor  was  open  by  the  middle  of  March. 

1875 — The  ice  moved  out  of  the  harbor  March  30. 

1876— The  ice  was  out  March  19. 

1877 — The  season  was  early,  and  vessels  moved  about  the  harbor  in  February. 

1878— The  first  vessel  got  away  March  20. 

In  November,  1856,  the  city  contracted  with  Messrs.  Harper  &  Tweeddale,  of  Chicago, 
for  two  new  bridges  to  replace  the  old  "Red  Bridge,"  at  the  foot  of  State  street,  and  "  Sage's 
Bridge,"  on  Fourth  street.  The  State  street  structure  was  135  feet  long  and  twenty-seven  feet 
wide,  having  a  carriage-way  sixteen  feet  in  width  and  a  foot-path  on  each  side  four  feet  wide. 
It  was  revolving,  with  vessel-way  sixty-seven  and  a  half  feet.  The  Fourth  street  bridge  was 
like  this,  only  five  feet  shorter.     Aggregate  cost,  $14,000. 

The  Racine  Dredge  Company  was  incorporated  December  17,  1872,  under  the  laws  of  the 
State,  with  a  capital  of  $13,000,  divided  into  $100  shares,  with  the  privilege  of  increasing  the 
same  to  $30,000.  It  was  subsequently  increased  to  $17,000.  The  first  Directors  were:  James 
H.  Kelley,  Reuben  Doud,  J.  M.  Tillapaugh,  Stephen  Bull,  John  Vaughn.  Officers :  R.  Doud, 
President;  William  K.  May,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  dredging  machine  and  several 
scows  were  built  immediately  after  the  organization  was  effected.  The  machinery  was  pur- 
chased in  Chicago.  The  present  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  Stephen  Bull,  D.  A.  Olin, 
F.  M.  Knapp,  J.  H.  Kelley  and  Thomas  Dickinson.  Officers :  J.  H.  Kelley,  President ;  F. 
M.  Knapp,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  Superintendent. 

The  Racine  WarehoiLse  and  Dock  Company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State, 
in  March,  1876,  by  Darwin  Andrews,  Samuel  C.  Tuckerman,  George  A.  Thompson,  J.  H.  Her- 
rick  and  J.  R.  Bentley.  The  first  Directors  were:  George  A.  Thompson,  acting  as  President; 
Darwin  Andrews  as  Vice  President,  and  the  names  mentioned  as  incorporators.  John  Wilson 
was  Secretary.  The  capital  was  $300,000.  The  present  warehouse  and  elevator  was  finished 
in  1867,  at  a  cost  of  $317,000,  including  land,  building  and  machinery.  It  is  55  by  150  feet 
by  156  feet  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  cupola,  and  is  located  on  the  south  dock  of  Root  River. 
It  was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  W.  U.  R.  R.  The  last  Directors  elected  are  :  C. 
S.  Laresche,  Alexander  Mitchell,  John  W.  Gary,  Alfred  Gary,  D.  A.  Olin.  Officers :  John  W. 
Gary,  President ;  D.  A.  Olin,  Vice  President ;  W.  K.  May,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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MANUFACTORIES. 

By  far  the  most  important  interests  of  the  city  of  Racine  consist  in  its  manufactures,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  over  $7,000,000  of  capital  is  used  in  its  various  industries,  giving  employment 
to  a  host  of  skilled  artisans  and  the  more  common  classes  of  workmen.  Foremost  among  them 
is  the  threshing-machine  factory  of 

J,  I.  Ccise  jf  Co.  In  the  spring  of  1842,  Jerome  I.  Case  procured  upon  credit  in  the 
East,  six  threshing  machines,  and  brought  them  West  with  him.  Arriving  at  Racine,  then  a 
mere  village,  he  disposed  of  all  his  machines  but  one,  and  with  that  he  started  off  through  the 
country  threshing  grain,  managing  the  machine,  and  devising  improvements  on  the  same.  In 
the  spring  of  1843,  finding  his  tread-machine  nearly  worn  out,  he  set  to  work,  with  the  aid  of 
such  tools  and  mechanics  as  he  could  find,  to  rebuild  and  remodel,  after  some  of  his  own  patterns, 
his  old  horse-power  and  thresher.  When  finished  and  put  in  operation,  the  machine  proved  to 
be  better  than  the  old  one,  and  better  than  could  be  bought  in  the  East.  His  success  becoming 
known,  he  discontinued  threshing  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  machines.  In 
the  winter  of  1843-44,  Mr.  Case  succeeded  in  making  a  thresher  and  separator  combined,  after 
a  model  of  his  own  invention,  made  by  him  in  the  kitchen  of  a  farm  house  at  Rochester,  Wis. 
This  was  the  first  machine  used  in  the  West  that  threshed  and  cleaned  the  grain  at  one  opera- 
tion. In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Case  rented  a  small  shop  at  Racine,  and  undertook  the 
building  of  a  limited  number  of  his  new  machines.  Constantly  improving,  remodeling  and 
perfecting  his  machinery,  in  1849,  he  erected  his  first  shop,  near  the  site  of  his  present  exten- 
sive manufactory.  It  was  a  brick  building,  80  feet  wide  by  80  feet  long,  and  three  stories  in 
height.  As  the  country  developed  rapidly,  the  demand  for  the  J.  I.  Case  Horse-power  and 
Thresher  steadily  increased.  Thus  Mr.  Case  began  what  has  proved  to  be  not  only  a  wonderful 
business  enterprise,  but  a  life-task  for  himself.  The  business  now  forms  the  crowning  glory  of 
Racine's  manufacturing  interests,  the  center  and  chief  of  its  great  and  busy  industrial  system, 
and  is  the  magnet  whicn  has  largely  attracted  the  other  factories  and  enterprises  to  this  locality, 
as  well  as  adding  largely  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  city.  This  immense  establishment  is  unani- 
mously acknowledged  to  be  the  largest  threshing  machine  manufactory  in  the  world,  its  capacity 
and  annual  sales  being  fully  double  that  of  any  other  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  factoir 
now  turns  out  annually  325  threshing  engines,  2,500  separators  and  horse-powers,  300  head- 
ing machines,  etc.,  besides  doing  repair  work  amounting  to  $150,000.  The  capital  employed  is 
over  $2,000,000,  the  pay-roll  foots  up  over  $25,000  per  month,  and  more  than  500  men  are 
constantly  employed.  The  yearly  consumption  of  iron  is  upward  of  4,000  tons;  of  lumber, 
5,000,000  feet ;  of  belting,  50,000.  The  establishment  pays  out  annually  for  paint,  $25,000  ; 
for  freight,  $50,000 ;  for  printing  and  advertising,  $20,000 ;  for  postage  stamps,  $2,000.  The 
shops  and  warehouses  cover  fifteen  acres  of  ground.  Messrs.  Case  &  Co.  have  over  five  hun- 
dred agencies  scattered  over  North  America,  and  the  active  business  of  the  firm  girdles  the 
world.  In  no  case  was  the  gold  medal  of  the  Paris  Commissioners  more  fittingly  or  better 
bestowed.  Their  heading  machines,  which  are  manufactured  for  the  Pacific  coast,  and  to  which 
the  State  Fair  of  California  awarded  the  gold  medal,  received  the  same  distinction  at  the  Paris 
Exposition.  Messrs.  Case  &  Co.  also  manufacture  the  celebrated  "  Apron  *'  and  "  Eclipse " 
separators,  down  and  mounted  horse-powers  and  portable  and  traction  farm  engines.  The  firm 
of  J.  I.  Case  &  Co.  was  organized  in  1863,  and  is  composed  of  J.  I.  Case,  Stephen  Bull,  Mas- 
sena  B.  Erskine  and  Robert  H.  Baker. 

Wagon-building  figures  extensively  among  the  industries  of  the  city.  There  are  several 
large  establishments  engaged  in  this  line  of  industry ;  the  most  important  is  that  of 

Mitchell^  Lewis  ^  Co  The  works  of  this  company,  occupying  several  acres  of  ground, 
are  located  on  Washington  avenue,  corner  of  Center  and  Seventh  streets.  Their  buildings, 
mostly  brick,  are  substantial  and  commodious,  the  main  structure  being  five  stories  high.  They 
have  a  capacity  for  turning  out  one  wagon  every  twenty  minutes ;  their  average  production  is 
800  wagons  per  month.  The  firm  furnish  employment  to  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  mechanics, 
besides  the  unskilled   labor  necessary  about  the  factory.     The  sales  of   the  house  amount  to 
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about  8600,000  annually,  and  extend  from  California  tln'ou(;h  the  entire  West,  and  as  fieur  east 
as  Pennsylvania.  The  firm  consists  of  Henry  Mitchell,  William  T.  Lewis  and  Calvin  D.  Sin- 
clair. Mr.  MitchoII,  the  head  of  the  firm,  is  a  native  of  Scotland.  His  name  is  intimatelj 
connected  with  the  history  of  wagon  manufacture  in  the  West.  In  1834,  he  located  in  Chicago, 
where  he  remained  till  1830,  where  he  built  the  first  wagon  ever  constructed  in  the  place,  and 
established  a  business  of  some  importance.  In  1880,  he  moved  to  Kenosha,  and  there  started  a 
large  factory.  Finding  that  Racine  possessed  superior  advantages  for  transportation,  etc.,  he 
came  here  in  18''>5,  where  he  has  since  remained,  and  through  untiring  energy  and  business 
ability,  built  up  a  business  of  great  magnitu<le.  The  concern  manufacture  farm  and  spring 
wagons,  open  and  top  buggies,  which  we  find  are  not  only  sold  in  the  territory  we  have  already 
mentioned,  but  to  quite  an  extent  also  through  the  Eastern  States,  as  well  as  in  various  Euro* 
pean  countries,  Africa,  the  West  India  Islands,  etc. 

Fish  Bros,  ii'  (7o.,  manufacturers  of  every  variety  of  farm,  freight,  plantation,  quarts  and 
header  wagons,  together  with  a  full  line  of  phaetons,  trotting  buggies,  road  wagons  and  spring 
wagons  of  every  description.  This  institution  was  started  in  the  fall  of  1802,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Fish  k  Bull.  Their  beginning  was  very  small,  the  combined  capital  not  exceeding 
81,000.  Their  progress  was  necessarily  slow,  employing  a  cheap  horse-power  tread  machine 
and  a  span  of  cheap  horses  as  the  initiatory  motive  power,  that  was  to  grow  from  year  to  year 
until  the  fame  of  this  great  institution  was  to  be  known  throughout  almost  every  countiy  on 
the  globe.  The  first  year  they  employed  form  six  to  twelve  hands,  and  of  course  could  only 
sell  in  very  small  lots,  but  recognizing  the  importance  of  building  good  wagons,  they  bent  their 
energies  in  that  direction,  until  they  have  secured  results  greater  than  they  ever  anticipated^ 
In  18G4,  Daniel  Bull  sold  his  interest  to  A.  C.  Fish,  when  the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to 
Fish  Bros.  From  this  time  forward,  the  concern  commenced  enlarging  their  works  and  spread- 
ing out,  reaching  for  the  trade  in  competition  with  the  other  large  institutions  of  the  kindi^  until 
in  the  fall  of  1867,  when  they  became  so  embarrassed  as  to  necessitate  a  compromise  with  their 
creditors,  which  being  satisfactorily  arranged,  they  started  again  with  renewed  energies.  The 
business  prospered  rapidly,  as  their  reputation  for  making  good  wagons  was  becoming  wdi 
known.  In  1873,  A.  C.  Fish  being  very  anxious  to  abandon  the  manufacturing  business  to 
engage  in  a  profession  more  suited  to  his  tiiste,  sold  out  his  interest  to  his  brother,  E.  B.  Fish, 
an«l  J<^hn  C.  Iluggins,  when  the  style  of  the  firm  was  again  changed  to  Fish  Bros.  &  Co-  The 
firm  consists  of  Titus  G.  Fish,  £.  ]}.  Fish  and  John  C.  Iluggins.  They  have  been  constantly 
enlarging  their  works,  until  now  their  immense  factory,  dry-houses,  storehouses,  dock-proper^ 
and  lumber-yards  cover  an  area  of  about  twenty  acres,  and  their  production  consists  of  fully 
twelve  thousand  vehicles  of  every  description.  Their  trade  extends  throughout  the  entire 
United  States  and  Territories,  Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  in  fact  throughout  most  of  the  Brit- 
ish possessions,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Germany  and  South  America. 

T/te  Racine  Wagon  and  Carriajje  Compan//  was  incorporated  and  commenced  business  Jan- 
uary 1,  1877.  The  first  ofiicers  were:  A.  0.  Fish,  President;  D.  R.  Evans,  Secretary;  Charles 
Comstock,  Treasurer.  The  present  officers  are:  Cyrus  Comstock,  President;  Charles  Gomstock, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer ;  F.  Cartwright,  Superir»tendent.  The  works  are  located  at  the  junction 
of  the  Western  Union  and  Northwestern  Railroads.  The  buildings  are  large,  convenient  and 
substantial.  This  Company  manufacture  all  styles  of  spring  wagons  and  carriages,  employ  from 
forty  to  fifty  men,  and  turn  out  about  r?7r),000  worth  of  work  per  annum,  which  is  sold  in  all 
directions  of  the  country.     The  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  is  $50,000. 

The  Belle  Citj/  Novelty  Carriatje  Works,  McAvoy  iS:  Noonan,  proprietors,  were  established 
in  1874,  on  a  small  scale.  The  factory  is  located  on  Wisconsin,  near  Fourth  street.  This  firm 
manufacture  a  variety  of  fine  goods,  including  buggies,  phaetons,  basket  phaetons,  side*bar 
wagons,  sleighs  and  cutters.  They  employ  about  fifteen  men,  and  do  a  business  per  annum  of 
about  $18,000. 

The  J.  /.  Case  Plow  Company^  located  on  the  corner  of  East  Water  and  Howe  streets, 
formerly  known  as  Case,  Whiting  &  Co.,  was  incorporated  November  28, 1876,  with  J.  I.  Case, 
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President ;  E.  G.  Whiting,  Vice  President ;  G.  Q.  Erskine,  Secretary ;  W.  T.  Bull,  Treasurer. 
Their  capital  stock  was  3120,000,  which  was  subsequently  increased  to  ?150,000.  The  first 
year,  about  thirty  men  were  employed  in  the  factory.  The  re-organization  of  the  concern  to  the 
present  corporate  name  occurred  July  3,  1878.  The  present  officers  of  the  company  are  J.  I. 
Case,  President;  George  Q.  Erskine,  Secretary;  W.  T.  Bull,  Treasurer.  This  establishment 
now  furnishes  employment  to  about  seventy-five  men,  turns  out  1,000  plows  per  month,  and 
does  a  business  of  over  $250,000  annually.  A  patent  was  granted  to  E.  G.  Whiting,  October  24, 
1876,  for  the  new  steel  plow  manufactured  by  the  Company.  The  steel-beam  center-draft  plow 
is  the  specialty  of  the  institution.     Besides  this,  they  make  old  ground  and  prairie-breaking 

?lows,  the  J.  I.  Case  sulky  plows,  walking  and  sulky  corn  cultivators ;  also,  harrows,^  etc. 
'he  productions  find  a  ready  sale  throughout  the  Northwestern  States.  The  Company's 
works  are  commodious  and  substantial  brick  structures,  the  main  building  being  three  stories 
high.  In  addition  to  their  already  large  facilities,  they  have  in  course  of  construction  another 
three-story  buildins;,  which,  when  completed,  will  make  their  works  cover  two  full  blocks. 

The  Seaman  Chilled  Plow  Company  are  now  erecting  works  on  the  corner  of  Twelfth 
street  and  Western  Union  Railroad,  where  from  forty  to  fifty  men  will  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  Seaman's  patent  XXL  plows,  also.  Seaman's  patent  chilled  wearing-parts  for 
plows  and  cultivators.  The  Company  is  to  be  composed  of  five  persons,  with  Mr.  Seaman 
as   Superintendent.     The  capital   is  to  be  from  $50,000  to  $75,000. 

The  Racine  Silver  Plate  6^(9/wjt?a7i^,  manufacturers  of  gold  and  silver  plated  ware,  Britannia 
ware,  cutlery,  etc.,  was  incorporated  May  8,  1875,  with  an  original  capital  of  $20,000,  which 
was  afterward  increased  to  $44,000,  with  authority  to  extend  the  same  to  $100,000.  The  first 
officers  were:  James  H.  Kelley,  President;  B.  F.  Weeks,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Directors, 
James  H.  Kelley,  B.  F.  Weeks,  Thomas  Dickinson,  E.  G.  Huggins,  John  Elkins.  The  present 
officers  are:  J.  H.  Kelley,  President;  B.  F.  Weeks,  Treasurer;  George  B.  Kelley,  Secretary. 
The  capital  of  the  Company  is  now  $100,000.  The  establishment  employs  sixty  men  and  does 
a  business  of  about  $100,000  per  annum.  Their  goods  are  now  classed  with  those  of  Rogers 
&  Co.,  and  other  well  known  Eastern  manufacturers,  and  are  sold  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Michigan. 

Henry  W,  Wright^  manufacturer  of  sash,  doors,  blinds,  moldings,  fanning  mills,  etc., 
erected,  in  1872,  a  factory  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,  to  which  he  has  added  from  time  to  time,  until 
the  value  of  buildings  and  machinery  now  exceeds  $10,000.  With  largely  increased  facilities, 
heat  present  employs  an  average  of  forty  men.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  he  sold,  in  1877,  on 
one  order,  to  one  party,  thirty-five  car-loads  of  goods,  for  cash.  The  yearly  sales,  which  extend 
through  Iowa.  Illinois,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin,  amount  to  upward  of 
$50,000.     The  factory  is  located  between  Erie  and  St.  Clair  streets,  north  of  State. 

Thomas  Driver  ^  Son,  manufacturers  of  sash,  doors,  blinds,  and  every  article  in  the  line 
of  wood  work  for  building,  are  located  on  State  street,  among  the  lumber  yards,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Western  Union  depot.  Twenty-eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Driver,  Sr.,  wa*j  connected 
with  Lucas  Bradley  in  the  same  business,  three  years  as  workman  and  twelve  years  as 
foreman.  May  1,  1856,  he  discontinued  his  engagement  with  Mr.  Bradley,  and  started 
in  business  on  his  own  account,  by  buying  out  Mr.  Bradley's  partner,  Mr.  Norton's  interest  in  the 
property,  and  renting  Mr.  Bradley's  share  of  the  old  factory,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
January  17,  1870.  In  February  and  March  of  the  same  year,  the  erection  of  the  present 
commodious  four-story  brick  factory  was  commenced  and  completed.  The  firm  now  employ 
about  thirty  men.  and  do  a  business  of  over  $30,000  per  year. 

Mohn  ^  Stechert  Planing- Mill  was  started  in  the  spring  of  1876.  It  is  located  on  the 
comer  of  North  Main  and  Hamilton  streets.  'J'he  firm  employ  about  eighteen  men,  manufacture 
doors,  sash,  blinds,  milk-safes,  fanning-mills,  moldings,  etc.  They  carry  on  a  business  of  some 
$20,000  annually. 

The  Racine  Woolen  MilU^  Blake  &  Co.  proprietors,  were  established  in  1865,  the  present 
five-story  brick  factory,  corner  Bridge  and  Ontario  streets,  being  built  the  same  year.     The 
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members  of  the  firm  were  then  L.  S.  Blake,  James  T.  Elliott,  J.  M.  Tillapaugh  and  John  Hart. 
In  January,  1877,  a  stock  company  was  organized  and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State, 
with  a  capital  of  ^100,000,  and  the  following  officers:  L.  S.  Blake,  President;  James  T. 
Elliott,  Treasurer;  John  S.  Hart,  Secretary.  This  factory  employs  136  persons.  The  annual 
production  amounts  to  over  §200,000.  The  cloths,  shawls,  blankets,  etc.,  made  by  the  company 
find  ready  sale  in  the  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  markets. 

Gunther  ^  Son,  manufacturers  of  post-hole  augers,  on  Sixth  street,  started  in  this  specialty 
in  1877,  but  have  conducted  an  exteneive  general  repair  shop  since  1855. 

The  Racine  Cotton- Batting  Mill,  William  Baumann,  proprietor,  was  established  in  1871,,^^  , 
and  is  located  on  Douglas  avenue.  On  an  average  eighteen  persons  are  employed  in  thia^^  s 
ebtablishment,  and  900  pounds  of  batting  is  produced  per  day,  of  which  there  are  three  qualiti< 
made,  A,  B  and  BB.  There  are  as  yet  few  manufactories  in  the  West  of  this  staple  product.. 
and  this  one  is  among  the  largest,  doing  a  business  of  over  §25,000  per  year. 

The  Racine  Twine  <f-  Cordage  Compa7iy,  was  incorporated  August  8, 1874.  Directors:  J 
Langlois,  E.  G.  Huggins,  G.  Slawson,  J.  Miller  and  A.  Bettridge.  Officers:  A.  Bettridge 
President ;  E.  G.  Huggins,  Vice  President ;  J.  Langlois,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Capita 
stock,  ^20,000.  The  intended  purpose  of  manufacturing  cordage,  twine,  etc.,  was  temporarib 
abandoned  until  more  prosperous  times.  But  this  being  one  of  the  best  flax-growing  counti< 
in  the  Northwest,  the  Company  decided  to  go  into  the  manufacturing  of  upholstering  tow^ 
Suitable  buildings  were  accordingly  erected,  and  constructed  with  a  reference  to  using  thenr^^  m 
eventually  in  the  making  of  ropes,  twines,  etc.  A  modern  engine  of  from  forty  to  fifty  hors-^^arse 
power  is  used.  They  have  facilities  for  using  up  from  2,000  to  3,000  tons  of  flax  straw.  Th-^r^Bie 
process  of  manufacturing  is  very  simple,  though  requiring  very  powerful  machinery.  This  conr:^  in- 
sists of  immense  brakes,  containing  sixty  wrought-iron  or  steel  fluted  rollers,  between  which  th^rihe 
raw  material  is  passed  and  thoroughly  broken.  This  process  is  repeated  as  often  as  necessary  ^'^^y ; 
by  means  of  carriers,  it  is  then  transferred  to  a  machine  called  a  '*  picker,"  which  separates  th*-"^  he 
woody  substances  from  the  fibre,  leaving  a  material  as  soft  and  almost  as  fine  as  silk  ;  it  is  the^3^  en 
called  tow.  Afterward,  it  is  placed  in  the  press,  which  is  also  worked  by  power  by  means  c^  of 
immense  screws,  and  made  into  very  compact  bales,  weighing  from  400  to  500  pounds,  and  '\m:  in 
so  small  a  compass  that  from  ten  to  twelve  tons  are  put  into  a  car.  In  this,  for  shipping  lon^r^^'ng 
distances,  they  have  an  advantage  over  most  factories  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  Tlr.^  *^e 
works  are  located  on  Chestnut  street,  cover  three  acres  of  ground,  and  are  the  largest  of  thr  ^  ^^ 
kind  in  the  United  States.  The  main  shed  is  400  feet  long.  The  Company  have  now  mant^  -^^* 
factu red  stock  on  hand  worth  ^10,000,  and  have  bought  this  year,  already,  1,200  tons  of  strai^^^^"  ^• 
They  do  an  annual  business  of  about  ^30,000. 

Tlie  Racine  Basket  Manufacturing  Company. — This  factory  was  first  opened  in  18t)9,  b^i^^^J 
Elliott  cS:  Wetherell,  with  small  facilities,  employing  only  ten  men.  Its  prosperity  increases — ^^^ 
rapidly,  and  it  was  soon  after  supplie.l  with  the  best  machinery  and  all  labor-saving  appliances -*"^^- 
In  1872,  the  works  were  materially  enlarged,  but,  owing  to  the  hard  times,  financial  difficulti( 
caused  a  re-organization  of  the  Company,  which  was  incorporated  in  1875,  under  the  presei 
name.  In  December,  1878,  the  works  were  destroyed  by  fire,  since  which  time  the  concern  htr- 
been  working  in  temporary  quarters.  The  Company  have  now  in  course  of  construction  a  coi 
modious  brick  factory  building,  which  will  be  supplied  with  modern  machinery,  affording  evei 
facility  obtainable.  They  manufacture  all  sizes  and  styles  of  splint  baskets,  have  from  fifty 
seventy-five  employes,  and  do  an  annual  business  of  about  ^35,000  to  $40,000.  Their  gooc:::^^ 
are  mostly  sold  to  wholesale  dealers  of  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati.  The  capital  stoc-  ^ 
of  the  Company  is  3-0,000.  Officers :  Christ  Heck,  President ;  F.  Harbridge,  Vice  President::^  f 
dent ;  George  Gorton,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Belle  City  Soap  Factory,  P.  E.  Lichtner,  proprietor,  was  started  in  1875,  on  a  smtL^^ 
scale,  gradually  increasing  the  works  and  facilities.     This  firm  manufactures  laundry  soap,  potasb* 
and  renders  and  refines  tallow.     The  yearly  business  amounts  to  about  $12,000.     The  factory 
is  located  on  Chippecotton  street. 
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The  Racine  Wire  Cloth  Works,  formerly  Charles  Goehner's  Wire  Works,  were  established 
by  Mr.  Goehner,  March  27,  1869,  on  a  very  small  scale.  Wire  cloth  being  extensively  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  threshing  machines  and  fannmg-mills,  Mr.  Goehner  was  at  once  patronized 
by  leading  firms  in  Racine.  The  business  increased  rapidly,  so  that,  in  1872,  the  factory  was 
su£BcientIy  enlarged  to  give  employment  to  twelve  men.  April  29,  1W76,  the  works,  together 
with  Mr.  Goehner's  residence,  were  destroyed  by  fire,  which,  it  is  supposed,  originated  by  spon- 
taneous combustion.  The  day  after  the  fire,  preparations  were  made  for  rebuilding,  and  the 
present  factory  was  completed  and  in  running  order  in  May  of  the  same  year.  The  change  to 
the  present  firm  name  was  occasioned  by  financial  embarrassment,  and  occurred  during  the 
winter  of  1879,  when  the  business  was  largely  increased.  At  present,  thirty-seven  workmen 
are  employed.  Articles  manufactured  are:  Threshing-machine  and  fanning-mill  cloth,  foundry 
riddles,  window-shade  cloth,  wire  fences,  flower-pot  stands,  and  every  article  in  the  wire  line. 
This  factory  turns  out  ^60,000  worth  of  goods  annually.  Its  location  is  on  Superior  street,  north 
of  State. 

The  Northwestern  Trunk  and  Traveling  Bag  Manufactory,  M.  M.  Secor,  proprietor.  In 
1861,  Mr.  Secor  started  in  the  harness  business  in  a  small  and  modest  way,  manufacturing  also  a 
few  trunks.  Subsequently,  he  gave  up  harness  work,  and  engaged  in  making  trunks  exclusively. 
In  1877,  he  associated  with  himself  Joseph  and  Anthony  Hayek,  and  the  firm  was  styled  M.  M. 
Secor  k  Co.  In  January,  1878,  Mr.  Secor  again  became  sole  proprietor.  At  present,  from  sev- 
enty to  eighty  persons  are  employed  in  the  factory.  All  qualities  and  styles  of  trunks  and  valises 
are  manufactured,  and  sold  in  all  sections  of  the  Union,  except  in  the  extreme  East.  One  hun- 
dred trunks  are  turned  out  per  day,  and  the  yearly  business  exceeds  $100,000.  The  five-story 
brick  factory  building  is  located  on  Chatham  street. 

77ie  Raciyie  Linseed  Oil  Works  was  started  in  1872,  by  Emerson  k  Co.,  the  present  proprie- 
tors, with  a  paid-up  capital  sufiicient  to  carry  on  on  the  business.  The  original  building  had  a 
storage  capacity  of  30,000  bushels,  and  but  two  presses  were  in  operation.  In  1874,  the  building 
was  enlarged,  and  its  working  capacity  doubled.  In  1875,  it  was  still  enlarged,  until  now  the 
building  is  121x84  feet,  and  five  stories  high.  It  has  a  storage  capacity  of  120,000  bushels 
of  flax  seed,  and  a  tankage  capacity  of  100,000  gallons  of  oil,  and  a  working  capacity  of  100,000 
bushels  of  seed,  annually.  The  products  of  these  works  are  :  Raw.  boiled  and  refined  linseed  oil 
and  linseed  cake.  A  large  portion  of  the  oil  is  sold  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  while  the  market 
for  oil-cake  is  England  and  Scotland.  A  large  portion  of  the  seed  worked  up  is  grown  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  factory,  the  balance  being  bought  in  other  part  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  This  establishment  employs  from  twelve  to  sixteen  men,  and  run  the 
works  twenty-three  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 

The  Racine  Pump  Factory,  Winship  Bros.,  proprietors,  was  established  by  Winship  k 
Gilbert,  in  1864,  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  employing  three  men,  and  making  pumps  only. 
Subsequently,  the  firm  was  changed  to  Winship  &  Co.,  afterward  to  Winship  ct  Parker.  Winship 
&  Co.  were  burnt  out  in  18H8.  A  fire  also  occurred  to  Winship  &  Parker,  in  1870,  afler  which 
Mr.  Parker  retired,  and  Mr.  Winship  became  sole  proprietor,  and  built,  in  1871,  the  present 
wcrks.  In  1875,  Mr.  Winship  associated  with  himself  his  brother,  when  the  firm  was  styled 
Winship  Bros.  The  factory  is  located  corner  State  and  St.  Clair  streets.  It  is  a  three-story 
brick  building,  occupying  an  entire  square.  The  firm  manufacture  pumps,  wind-mills,  water 
tanks,  cisterns,  clothes  reels,  sand-papering  machines,  combined  washing-machines  and  kitchen 
tables,  etc.  About  fifteen  men  are  constantly  employed,  and  over  $60,000  worth  of  goods  are 
sold  annually. 

Hodges  ^  Mutter,  manufacturers  of  wooden  cisterns  and  tanks,  started  in  business  in  Jan- 
uary, 1879. 

Jens  Jensen,  manufacturer  of  wagon  hardware  and  malleable  iron,  commenced  business  in 
1870.  This  establishmient  employs  fifty-five  men,  a  capital  of  $30,000,  and  does  a  business  of 
some  375,000  annually.  The  goods  manufactured  by  the  concern  are  largely  consumed  in  the 
home  manufactories,  but  considerable  quantities  are  shipped  to  other  places.  The  works  are 
located  corner  West  and  Milwaukee  streets. 
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The  Racine  Hardware  Manufacturing  Company^  was  incorporated  in  1874,  with  the  follow- 
ing first  officers:  I.  J. Clapp,  President;  A.F.  Durant,  Vice  President;  E.G.  Durant, Secretary, 
who  still  continue  in  their  respective  positions.  This  Company  was  located  in  Kenosha  for  some 
three  years  previous  to  1874,  and  styled  the  Kenosha  Hardware  Company.  Their  extensive 
works  are  at  present  situated  at  Racine  Junction,  where  about  130  men  find  steady  employment. 
Connected  with,  and  controlled  by  this  concern,  is  the  Racine  Hard  Wood  Finishing  Company, 
started  in  1^78.  The  works  of  the  last-mentioned  Company  are  also  located  at  the  Junction, 
but  in  a  separate  building.  The  articles  produced  by  the  two  establishments  are :  Florist's 
goods,  ferneries,  aquarias,  and  a  line  of  light  hardware,  school-seats,  opera  chairs,  hall  and 
railway  settees,  blackboards  and  all  kinds  of  veneerings.  They  have  lately  also  begun  the 
manufacture  of  a  veneer  boat,  a  light  exercise  row-boat,  fourteen  feet  in  length  and  twenty-eight 
inches  beam,  eleven  inches  deep  amidships,  weighing  about  fifty  pounds,  including  outrigger. 
The  annual  sales  of  the  Company  exceed  $200,000.  The  capital  employed  is  $75,000.  Their 
trade  extends  throughout  the  United  States,  and  their  goods  are  also  exported  to  some 
extent.     A  general  line  of  machine-shop  job  work  is  also  done  at  the  hardware  factory. 

Hurlbut  ((•  Ca,  commenced  the  manufacture  of  the  patent  lock  for  wagon  brakes,  in  th 
year  1870.     The  demand  for  their  lock  has  steadily  increased,  year  after  year,  and  they  mad 


last  year  over  30,000  wagon  locks,  which  are  shipped  to  all  sections  of  the  country.  Durin 
the  month  of  August,  1878,  4,672  locks  were  made  and  sold ;  twelve  men  are  employed  an 
over  450,000  pounds  of  iron  consumed  per  annum.  In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  th^a^  At 
'*  Hurlbut  Lock,''  they  have  just  commenced  the  manufacture  of  a  new  lock  known  as  "  th^  .^e 
Single  Lever  Lock." 

Vinegar  jf'  Pickle  Factory — George  Bucher, — This  is  the  only  factory  of  the  kind  in  the 
city,  and  is  doing  a  business  large  enough  to  use  up  all  the  adjacent  cucumbers.  The  vinega: 
factory  was  established  in  1867,  and  the  pure  white  wine  vinegar  has  always  been  exclusively  made; 
The  pickle  department  was  added  three  years  ago.  The  annual  sales  amount  to  abou. 
420,000 ;  2,500  barrels  of  vinegar  are  manufactured,  and  more  than  1,000,000  cucumbei 
pickled.     The  vinegar  is  used  chiefly  as  a  supply  for  pickle  factories. 

The  Racine  Iron  Works,  S.  Freeman  &  Son,  proprietors.  In  1869,  Stephen  Freemar  ,m* -«aJ 
established  a  shop  for  repairing  boilers,  and  the  following  year  he  found  himself  authorized  t»^^  t< 
build  machine  shops  and  a  foundry.  To  this,  in  1874,  he  added  a  department  for  florist^^:^ -"^ 
ornamental  iron  work,  aquaria,  brackets,  etc.  The  capital  employed  in  the  business  ir  i  " 
1869,  was  $1,500 ;  in  less  than  ten  years,  it  has  been  increased  to  over  $80,000.  The  firm  employ <i:>  ^^y 
100  men.     The  annual  production  of  boilers  is  350.     The  works  are  located  on  Bridge  street. 

F,  Eckhardt,   piano  manufacturer,   on   Sixth  street.     The   Racine  manufactories  are  noc::>   *^^ 
entirely  devoted  to  the  strictly  useful,  and  the  Eckhardt  Piano  may  be  mentioned  as  an  indica^^  -*• 
tion  of  its  enterprise  in  the  direction  of  fine  arts.     This  factory  was  established  in  1870,  by  Mr^'     ''• 
Eckhardt,  a  practical  piano-maker.     He  manufactures  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  pianos  per  yea-^^'* 
and  as  many  organs. 

FANNING-MILLS. 

Racine  is  headquarters  for  fanning-mills,  more  goods  of  this  kind  being  manufactured  her 
than  at  any  other  point  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  it  is  claimed  that  Racine  sends  out  mor 
fanning  mills  than  the  total  amount  manufactured  elsewhere  in  our  Union.  Prominent  amon 
the  firms  in  the  business  are: 

The  Blake-Beehe  Company^  formerly  Blake,  Beebe  &  Co.,  manufacturer  of  the  Champion 
Warehouse  and  Farm  Fanning-Mills.  Mr.  Lucius  S.  Blake,  the  founder  of  the  house,  started 
in  the  fanning -mill  business  in  1844,  and  has  become  so  identified  with  this  specialty  that  he  is  often 
called  "  Fanning-mill  Blake."  The  first  year,  he  built  100  fanning-mills,  and  continued  to 
manufacture  from  100  to  300  for  about  ten  years.  In  1854,  the  business  began  to  increase,  until, 
in  1858,  he  associated  himself  with  James  T.  Elliott.  They  made  from  600  to  1,000  mills  per 
year,  until,  in  the  year  1872,  they  manufactured  2,000  mills.  In  October,  1872,  L.  S.  Blake 
bought  out  Mr.  Elliott's  interest,  and,  during  the  year  1873,  conducted  the  business  alone. 
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building  about  the  same  number  of  mills.  On  January  22,  1874,  B.  B.  Blake  and  C.  S.  Beebe 
became  associated  with  L.  S.  Blake.  Sr.,  constituting  the  firm  of  Blake,  Beebe  &  Co.,  who  were 
succeeded  by  the  present  corporation,  authorized  to  commence  business  March  28,  1878.  OflS- 
cers:  L.  S.  Blake,  President:  C.  S.  Beebe,  Treasurer;  B.  B.  Blake,  Secretary.  The  new 
company  employs  some  fifty  men,  and  manufactures  3,500  mills  per  annum,  which  are  sold  from 
Virginia  to  California,  from  Manitoba  to  Texas.  The  San  Francisco  agent  sends  many 
mills  to  Australia ;  the  firm  also  ships  to  Europe.  The  company  have  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$160,000. 

The  Racine  Agricultural  Foundry  and  Machine  Works  of  A.  P.  Dickey  have  been  in 
continuous  operation,  where  now  located,  for  thirty-three  years.  The  prominence  of  the  estab- 
lishment is  evidenced  by  the  large  sales  effected,  in  the  capital  invested  and  by  the  many 
employes,  who  find  constant  employment  throughout  the  year.  A  force  of  machinists,  mold- 
ers  and  blacksmiths,  numbering  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  men,  have  employment  in  these  gen- 
eral departments.  These,  with  fifty  to  seventy-five"  more  engaged  in  the  woodshops  and  doing 
roustabout  duty,  complete  the  entire  force.  The  capital  employed  is  J7 5,000,  and  the  sales 
aggregate  5,000  farm  and  warehouse  fans  annually,  the  market  for  which  has  rapidly  increased 
of  late.  Mr.  Dickey  received  the  highest  award  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition,  in 
1876,  and  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  in  1867.  Numerous  articles  besides  are  made,  such  as  corn- 
shellers,  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  bob-sleighs  and  a  limited  number  of  steam-engines.  Sales 
are  made  throughout  the  United  States,  in  Europe,  Australia  and  India. 

Daniel  Bull,  fanning-mill  manufacturer,  started  in  1807.  The  factory  is  a  four-story  brick 
building,  occupying  five  lots.  Some  twenty  men  are  employed.  Twenty-five  hundred  fanning- 
mills  are  turned  out  annually,  and  sold  mostly  through  the  West  and  South.  The  factory  is 
located  on  Chatham,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 

U,  P,  Dickey,  manufacturer  of  the  American  Sifter  and  Pacific  Fanning-Mills,  also  of  the 
Badger  State  Milk  Safe  and  Star  Feed  Cutter  ;  commenced  business  in  1854.  His  factory  was 
formerly  located  where  Black's  livery-stable  now  stands,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Wisconsin  streets. 
The  present  factory  is  in  the  old  Court  House  building,  corner  of  Center  and  Twelfth  streets. 
Five  hundred  mills,  300  milk  safes  and  100  feed  cutters  are  turned  out  annually,  and  the  busi- 
ness amounts  to  over  $15,000  per  year. 

0.  ^  N,  Altringer,  manufacturer  of  the  Excelsior  Fanning-Mills,  located  corner  of  Four- 
teenth and  Villa  streets,  commenced  business  in  1869,  making  about  250  mills  the  first  year, 
since  then  from  500  to  600,  until  within  the  last  three  years.  They  now  manufacture  from  800 
to  1,000  mills,  which  are  mostly  sold  in  the  West.     Their  average  working  force  is  six  men. 

Hughes  cf-  Williams,  manufacturers  of  the  Badger  State  Fanning-Mills,  commenced  busi- 
ness in  the  fall  of  1877  at  Racine  Junction.  They  manufacture  about  400  mills  per  year,  which 
are  sold  through  the  Western  States. 

Tostevin  ^  Le  Ray,  manufacturers  of  the  Union  Sifter  Fanning-Mills,  commenced  business 
in  1869,  making  500  mills.  The  firm  now  average  about  900  mills  per  year,  and  employ  eight 
men.  Their  sales  are  confined  to  the  West.  Their  factory  is  situated  corner  of  Thirteenth  and 
Clark  streets. 

Johnson  <^  Field,  manufacturers  of  the  Racine  Fanning-Mills,  located  at  Racine  Junction, 
started  in  1867.  They  employ  on  an  average  twelve  men,  and  manufacture  about  1,000  mills 
per  year.     Their  sales  are  made  in  the  West  and  South. 

Freeman  if'  Evans,  manufacturers  of  the  Centennial  Fanning-Mills,  located  at  Racine 
Junction,  commenced  business  in  1876,  and  have  built  up  an  extensive  trade. 

BREWERIES. 

Fred  Heck's  Lager  Beer  Brewery,  corner  Center  and  Eighth  streets,  was  started  in  1848, 
with  362.  The  business  increasing,  he  gradually  made  additions,  until  now  the  brick  brewery 
covers  nearly  four  lots.  Six  men  are  employed,  and  5,000  barrels  are  manufactured  yearly, 
which  is  mostly  consumed  in  Racine,  although  a  small  portion  is  shipped  from  here. 
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The  Oily  Brewery^  Schilling  &  Klenger,  proprietors.  The  business  was  started  in  1868, 
by  E.  Schilling.  In  1877,  he  formed  the  present  partnership.  The  firm  manufacture  about 
three  thousand  barrels  of  lager  beer  per  annum.  The  sale  is  confined  to  the  city.  The  brew- 
ery is  located  on  Washington  avenue,  and  was  formerly  owned  by  Adolph  Fleischer. 

The  Star  Brewery^  Engel  &  Hadwig,  proprietors,  started  in  business  in  1879.  The  firm 
expect  to  manufacture  350  barrels  of  lager  beer  per  year.  The  brewery  is  located  on  Stanard 
street,  and  the  building  is  owned  by  D.  Lyman.  George  Schlenk  formerly  conducted  the  brew- 
ery, manufacturing  ale  instead  of  lager. 

The  North  Side  Brewery^  Deinken  &  Schad,  proprietors.  The  brewery  was  originally 
established  by  A.  R.  Deinken  in  1877,  and  May  1,  1879,  the  present  partnership  was  formed. 
The  firm  will  manufacture  about  four  hun'dred  and  eighty  barrels  of  lager  beer  annually,  all  of 
which  will  be  sold  in  the  city.     Location,  Old  Milwaukee  road. 

TT.  H.  Weber^  white  beer  manufacturer,  commenced  brewing  in  May,  1878,  and  has  made 
800  barrels,  or  9,600  gallons,  to  date.  The  brewery  is  situated  on  North  Michigan  street,  on  the 
lake  shore. 

FLOURING-MILLS. 

The  Racine  Star  Mills,  P.  A.  Herzog  and  J.  H.  Roberts,  proprietors,  located  corner  Second 
and  Main  streets,  were  originally  established  by  John  P.  Jones,  in  1867.  The  property  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  present  firm  by  purchase  in  July,  1876.  They  employ  five  men,  and  do 
a  business  of  about  ^75,000  per  annum. 

The  State  Street  Mill,  Peter  Zirbes  and  Lambert  Weiss,  proprietors.  The  mill  was  built  and 
first  operated  by  Thomas  &  Co.,  in  1868.  After  numerous  changes,  the  present  firm  commenced 
business  in  1878.  Four  men  are  employed,  and  an  average  of  forty  barrels  of  flour  are  ground 
per  day. 

^  -^  BOOTS    AND    SHOES. 

J.  Miller  ^  Co.,  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes.  Mr.  Miller  had  been  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing in  a  small  way  for  many  years,  while  in  the  retail  boot  and  shoe  trade.  In  July,  1872, 
he  started  in  the  manufacturing  business  exclusively.     January  1, 1875,  he  associated  with  him- 


self Charles  T.  Schweitzer,  the  firm  being  then  styled  J.  Miller  &  Co.  The  grade  of  goods 
produced  by  this  establishment  is  known  in  commercial  circles  as  custom-made  work ;  they 
manufacture  the  largest  variety  of  buots  and  shoes  of  any  firm  in  the  West,  where  all  theii 
goods  are  sold.  From  ninety  to  one  hundred  men  are  constantly  employed.  The  annual  sales 
of  the  firm  average  $150,000.  Their  factory  is  a  three-story  brick  building,  60x80  feet,  corner 
Fourth  and  Chatham  streets. 

Antony  6r.  Peil,  manufacturer  of  peg  boots  and  shoes  for  men,  and  ladies'  and  children's- 
fine  shoes,  commenced  business  in  1868.     The  goods  find  their  principal  market  in  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  and  Illinois.     There  are  some  twenty  employes,  and  the  annual  sales  amount  to  about 
$30,000.     In  May,  1879,  Mr.  Peil  increased  his  facilities  and  put  in  new  machinery,  enablinj 
him  to  manufacture  all  lines  of  goods. 

L.  W,  Philbrook  <f  (7(9.,  manufacturers  of  boot  and  shoe  pacs,  commenced  business  under  the;^^ 
present  firm  name  in  1871.  Previous  to  that  date,  S.  J.  Philbrook  had  been  for  three  years  -^^ 
engaged  in  manufacturing  the  articles  named  in  Racine.  The  firm  employ  fifteen  men,  manu- 
facturing about  one  thousand  dozen  boots  and  three  hundred  dozen  shoes  and  slippers,  valued  at 
$40,000,  annually,  which  are  sold  in  the  lumber  region  exclusively.  Their  factory  is  at  the- 
foot  of  Main  street.  There  are  few  people  outside  of  the  lumber  trade  who  know  what  a  pac 
is,  and  to  a  person  visiting  such  a  factory  for  the  first  time,  the  clumsy  but  comfortable-looking 
boots  and  shoes  present  a  singular  appearance.  They  are  in  shape  very  much  like  a  moccasin^ 
but  are  made  of  heavy  russet  leather. 

TANNERIES. 

F.  Platz  <!*  Son  have  one  of  the  largest  tanneries  in  the  city,  on  St.  Clair  street.  Twenty 
men  are  employed  in  this  establishment,  which  turns  out  $65,000  worth  of  manufactured  stock 
annually.     The  firm  commenced  business  and  built  their  tannery  in  1859. 
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Bevier  ^  Reidy  manufacturers  of  calf,  boot,  ^rain,  splits,  etc.,  started  in  business  in 
November,  1878.  Their  tannery,  located  on  Root  River,  between  Sixth  and  Eighth  streets,  is 
supplied  with  steam  power  and  all  modern  machinery.  It  is  the  best  tannery  in  the  city,  and 
probably  the  best  of  its  size  in  the  State.  They  manufacture  from  ^80,000  to  8100,000  worth 
of  goods,  which  are  sold  throughout  the  Western  States. 

Jacob  Kawelti  established  his  tannery  in  1859,  employing  three  men.  His  specialty  is  the 
preparation  of  harness  leather,  which  is  sold  mostly  in  Chicago.  Six  men  are  employed,  and 
goods  to  the  value  of  830,000  are  manufactured  annually.  This  tannery  is  located  on  the 
corner  of  Seventh  and  Howe  streets. 

A,  Madson'%  tannery  is  located  on  Chippicotton  street.  He  employs  six  men,  and  makes 
a  specialty  of  manufacturing  sheep-skins  into  mitten  stock. 

Mark  Nelson's  tannery  was  established  in  1874,  for  manufacturing  sheep-skins  into  mitten 
stock.     He  employs  three  men,  and  his  yearly  sales  amount  to  about  88,000. 

L.  IF.  Philbrook  Jj-  Co.  have  a  tannery,  where  they  get  out  all  the  leather  they  use. 
They  put  in  1,500  heavy  hides  yearly,  which  are  tanned  with  japonica  and  alum  by  a  process 
peculiar  to  themselves,  which  makes  the  leather  soft,  yielding  and  water-proof. 

LIME    AND    STONE. 

J.  A,  Horlick  ^*  Sons.  The  business  carried  on  by  this  firm  was  established  in  1858. 
Lime,  stucco,  cement,  plasterers*  hair,  etc.,  are  made  in  large  quantities,  the  amount  of  sales 
averaging  about  860,000  a  year. 

William  Beswick.  This  gentleman  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
lime  for  twenty  years.  His  lime-kilns  are  situated  on  his  own  lands,  on  Root  River,  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  center  of  the  town ;  avemge  amount  of  manufactures  valued  at 
from  81:^,000  to  815,000. 

BRICK    MANUFACTURING. 

There  are  several  brick  yards  in  the  city,  the  most  important  being  those  of  Meidinger  k 
Company,  sales  from  812?000  to  §15,000  annually;  Morris  Brothers,  sales  about  813,000 
annually,  and  Burdick  Brothers,  sales  814,000  annually. 

The  Western  Union  Railroad  Company  have  a  roundhouse  and  repair  shops  at  Racine. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  derailed  particulars  concerning  the  general  business  of  the 
city  of  Racine,  but  as  the  lumber  interests  are  extensively  represented  here,  we  enumerate  a 
few  statistics  connected  with  the  leading  lumber  firms,  as  follows : 

In  1840,  Daniel  Slauson,  who  came  to  Racine  in  1880,  established  a  lumber  yard  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor.  He  carried  on  the  business  until  1844,  when  the  yard  was  purchased  by 
George  Farnsworth,  of  Chicago.  In  1846,  another  yard  was  opened,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Durand  k  Hill,  where  the  business  was  carried  on  until  1850.  Isaac  Taylor  and  N.  Pendleton 
opened  a  large  yard  in  1847,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  business  until  1856.  During  this 
time,  R.  Canfield  was  also  in  the  same  business.  In  1855,  Daniel  Slauson  &  Co.  (Daniel  Slau- 
son and  Isaac  Taylor)  purchased  20,000  acres  of  fine  land  in  Kewanee  County,  and  erected 
there  extensive  mills,  which  were  run  by  their  successors  until  1877.  In  these  mills,  from 
10,000,000  to  15,000,000  feet  were  manufactured  annually,  and  sold  in  Racine. 

Among  the  leading  firms  at  present  engaged  in  this  business  are  George  W.  Slauson,  J.  R. 
Slauson,  Murray  &  Kelly,  Tremble  &  Doud  and  S.  B.  Peck. 

George  W.  Slauson  went  in  business  with  his  father,  David  Slauson,  as  book-keeper,  in 
1854,  and  entered  the  firm  in  1867.  A  few  years  after  this,  the  firm  of  Murray,  Slauson  & 
Co  was  formed ;  this  was  dissolved  in  1877,  and  the  separate  firms  of  George  W.  Slauson  and 
of  Murray  &  Kelly  were  established  in  August  of  the  present  year. 

George  Slauson  has  a  capital  of  about  870,000  invested  in  the  business ;  annual  sales 
estimated  8100,000;  up  to  August,  1878,  he  received  4,000,000  feet  of  lumber;  during  the 
summer,  forty  men  are  employed. 


Boot  and  Shoe  Factories 215,00<» 

Boiler  Works 65,000 

Light  Hardware 77,000 

Pumps,  etc 50.000 
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Murray  ^  Kelly.     Mr.  Murray,  of  the  present  firm  of  Murray  &  Kelly,  has  been  in  th^ 
lumber  business  in  Racine  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  most  es<r>  >< 
important  lumber  firms  of  the  city.     Mr.  Kelly  has  been  in  the  business  for  about  thirteecjc 
years.     Capital,  3100,000 ;  sales  estimated  at  ^1(50,000. 

J,  It.  Slauson^  a  son  of  Daniel  Slauson,  began  the  business  as  book-keeper,  in  1858.  H^ 
entered  the  firm  in  1868.  In  1875,  he  established  the  business  for  himself.  During  the  year 
1877,  he  has  received  about  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  feet  of  lumber ;  sales  estimated  at  J150,000  O  «( 

Tremble  ^  Doud  established  a  lumber  yard  in  1867,  and  have  ever  since  carried  on  arx  .flEsai 
extensive  business.  Capital  invested,  3200.000 ;  amount  of  annual  sales  from  8150,000  to^^  tc 
8175,000.     Lumber  received  annually  varies  from  7,500,000  feet  to  10,000,000  feet. 

The  following  is  a  statistical  report  of  the  general  business  of  Racine  in  1876,  which  has-^^  as 
since  been  almost  doubled,  viz.  : 

Threshing-Machine  Works $1,250,000      Marble  Works %  12,00O^IM0 

Wagon  and  Carriage  Works 1,071.000  I   Brewerie«» 30,00O^II*00 

Fanning-Mill  Works 268,0(X)      Harness Sl.MKXH^K) 

Woolen  Mills .'J50.900  :   Wire  Works 15,<KKJ»<:>00 

Tanneries 200,500      Soap  and  candles 24,O0G^^UN)0 

Flouring-Mill.«* ..      200,000  '  Soda-water,  vinegar,  etc 28,00(XIX)0 

Doors,  Sash  and  Blind  Factories 110,000      PMge-tools : 4,UUO*-.»M) 

Lime  and  Stone '  1(>7,000      Basket  Works 20.000^r»*00 

Linseed-Oil  Works 210,000  ;  Soda  crackers 28.50(XZ>^ 

Trunk  Factories 95,000  !  Shoe-pacs 80.00^-0^00 

SiWer-plate  Works 20.00iK:>«)00 

Coopers 12,OO^CJ^<JO( 

Candy  Factories 22.50ML>^£jO( 

Hay  Prej'ses 2l,00^O"rD0( 

Furniture 29,000      Furs,  mittens  and  gloves 80,0(XrXIDO( 

Cigars  and  cigar-boxes 42,200  — 

Rope,  twine  and  tow 34.000  Total $4,679,400  ^^40( 

Cotton-batting 25,000 

EXPRESS. 

Both  the  American  and  the  Unite<l  States  Express  Companies  come  to  Racine,  having  on«Tr  ^idik 
common  agent,  Fred  Wormley.     The  office  is  on  Main,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets. 
The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  have  an  office  on  Fifth  street. 

TRANSPORTATION     FACILITIES. 

Goodrich  Transportation  Company. — Four  of  the  neat,  well-built  and  commodious  steameK"  ^^^  ^en 
of  the  popular  Goodrich  Line  stop  at  Racine  and  afford  pleasant  accommodations  for  trav#  ^^^  -^ve 
during  the  summer  months.  The  agency  was  established  here  in  1862.  George  W.  Scanlan  -^^^ari 
at  present  in  charge  of  the  office,  has  occupied  the  same  position  for  the  last  nine  years. 

The  Western  Union  Railroad  (formerly  known  as  the  Racine  &  Mississippi  Railroad)  waE^  -s^^ai 
completed  to  Port  Byron,  111.,  a  distance  of  182  miles  from  Racine,  in  January,  186G,  and  thti  -"^"^ 
ten  miles  between  Port  Byron  and  Rock  Island  Junction  was  purchased  in  December,  1872. 

The  road  has  two  branches,  one  from  Elk  horn  to  Eagle,  16  J  miles,  completed  in  August  ^^-"^^i 
1870,  and  the  other  from  Watertown  to  Hampton  Coal  mines,  4|^  miles,  finished  in  Januaryi^J*"^/' 
1873. 

The  total  length  of  road,  including  branches,  owned  by  the  company,  is  212|  miles. 

The  company  run  both  freight  and  passenger  trains  over  the   Chicago,  Rock   Island  f^^     ^ 
Pacific  Railroad  from  Rock  Island  Junction  to  Rock  Island,  and  over  the  Chicago,  Milwauke 
&  St.  Paul  Railway  from  Western  Union  Junction  to  Milwaukee. 

On  July  1,  1869,  the  road  was  transferred  (or  at  least  a  controlling  interest)  by  its  the 
owners  to  Hon.  Alexander  Mitchell,  who  in  turn   transferred  a  majority  of  the  stock  to  th 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.   Paul  Railway  Company,  and,  since  that  date,  has  been  under  i 
present  management,  which  has  expended,  in  the  eight  years  ending  July  1,  1877,  in  the  con- 
struction  of  branches,  purchase  of  additional  road,   equipment  and  otherwise  improving  the 
property,  the  sum  of  $1,044,000. 
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The  bonded  debt  of  the  company  consists  of  $3,500,000  first  mortgage  bonds  and  its  com- 
mon stock  ^,000,000. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows : 

Hon.  Alex.  Mitchell,  President,  Milwaukee ;  S.  S.  Merrill,  Vice  President,  Milwaukee ; 
F.  G.  Ranney,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Milwaukee;  D.  A.  Olin,  General  Superintendent, 
Racine;  D.  Flanigan,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Savanna;  Fred.  Wild,  General  Freight  and 
Ticket  Agent,  Racine ;  P.  Tyrrell,  Auditor,  Racine ;  H.  T.  Fuller,  Attorney,  Racine. 

In  1869,  this  railroad  was  financially  bankrupt.  The  road-bed  and  rolling-stock  were  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  and  the  business  so  unimportant  that  it  scarcely  paid  running  expenses. 
But,  under  the  present  skillful  and  judicial  management  which  has  had  control  of  the  road  since 
that  time,  the  aspect  of  the  affairs  has  entirely  changed  and  it  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  pros- 
perous and  successful  railroads  of  the  West.  The  interest  on  the  bonded  debt  is  promptly 
paid  and  the  business  is  yearly  increasing.  Its  natural  advantages  are  great,  the  route  being 
the  shortest  and  most  direct  between  the  Northwest  and  the  West  and  South,  forming  a 
connection  between  the  lakes  and  the  most  important  points  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  With 
the  manufacturing  interests  which  are  springing  up  everywhere  in  Wisconsin  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  probability  of  renewed  commerce  on  the  Mississippi  on  the  other,  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  a  fine  future  for  the  Western  Union.  Much  of  its  present  prosperity  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  superior  management  of  Superintendent  Olin,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
all  railroad  affairs  in  Wisconsin,  having  been  connected  with  the  railroad  interests  of  that 
State  for  the  last  twenty-six  years.  lie  is  very  popular  with  the  officers  and  employes  of  the 
road  as  well  as  in  the  city  of  Racine.  Fred.  Wild,  General  Freight  and  Ticket  Agent,  is  a 
popular  officer  at  home  and  abroad.  In  short,  all  the  officers  of  the  Western  Union,  in  Racine, 
enjoy  an  enviable  reputation  for  courtesy  as  well  as  for  ability. 

In  June,  1879,  the  Western  Union  Railroad  was  leased  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railroad  Corporation,  for  ninety-nine  year?,  thus  ending  a  series  of  complications  which 
it  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  work  to  enter  into. 

Chicago  ^  North-  Western  Railway. — The  Air  Line  branch  of  the  Wisconsin  division  of 
the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Railway  passes  through  Racine  and  affords  excellent  facilities  for 
travel  and  shipping,  forming  as  it  does  close  connection  with  the  vast  net-work  of  roads 
under  the  same  control  which  spread  through  the  Northwestern  States,  and  connecting  at  its 
various  terminio  with  ther  important  trunk  lines. 


BURLINGTON. 

Following  the  line  of  the  Western  Union  Railroad,  the  first  place  of  importance  reached 
by  the  wayfarer  is  Burlington,  an  embryo  city  of  2,000  inhabitants,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  White  River  near  its  junction  with  Fox  River.  Samuel  E.  Smith  and  William  E. 
Whiting  were  the  first  "  pale  faces  "  to  settle  upon  its  present  site  in  1836.  They  were  followed 
by  a  brother  of  the  former,  Moses  Smith,  who  was  the  first  to  make  a  claim  on  what  is  now  the 
village  of  Burlington.  In  the  following  year,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Samuel  Vaughan,  Mr. 
Moses  Smith  erected  a  saw-mill  and  attached  to  it  a  mill  for  grinding  wheat.  It  was  quite  a 
small  affair,  bufproved  to  be  the  foundation  of  an  elegant  stone  mill,  which  is  now  the  pride  of 
the  village. 

In  1839,  the  Star  of  Empire  having  already  taken  its  way  westward,  moved  in  its  goods 
in  the  persons  of  other  adventurous  spirits,  who,  realizing  that  the  Eastern  States  were  becom- 
ing too  crowded,  determined  upon  emigrating  West,  and  growing  up  with  the  country.  Among 
these  were  Pliny  M.  Perkins,  a  miller  by  profession,  who,  in  the  winter  of  1838-39,  arrived 
and  bought  out  the  water-power  from  Moses  Smith,  and  erected  a  much   more  pretentious  mill 
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than  that  first  constructed.  It  was  a  frame  structure,  and,  what  is  technically  known  as  a  "three 
run  mill  '* — two  of  flour  and  one  of  feed.  In  1846,  finding  that  the  population  was  increasing, 
he  built  the  first  "  big  *'  mill  in  that  section,  which  was  40x60  feet,  and  four  stories  high. 

That  building  ran  for  eighteen  years,  but  was  finally  destroyed  by  fire.  By  no  means  dis- 
couraged at  his  serious  loss,  Mr.  Perkins  rebuilt  the  mill,  but  only  for  a  second  visitation  of  the 
elements  as  the  sequel  proved,  which  came  in  1874,  when  his  possessions  again  vanished  in  smoke 
and  ashes.  Mr.  Perkins  was  still  unappalled  at  his  repeated  misfortunes,  for,  upon  the  ruins 
of  his  second  loss,  a  handsome  mill  was  built  up  costing  with  its  machinery  $20,000,  and 
becoming,  as  it  remains  to-day,  the  "  pride  of  the  village.*' 

In  1871,  failing  health  caused  Mr.  Perkins'  retirement  from  active  service,  and  he  rented 
his  establishment  to  his  sons,  James  and  Edward,  who  associated  a  brother-in-law,  Andrew  Law- 
ton,  with  them  in  the  management  of  affairs.  But  after  a  brief  experience,  the  new  firm  sold 
out  to  Ayers  &  Benson,  by  whom  it  is  now  continued,  a  remunerative  venture.  To  Mr.  Perkins 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  shipped  the  first  flour  from  Wisconsin  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  from  that  mill,  Racine,  Kenosha,  Milwaukee  and  Burlington  were  supplied. 

After  the  removal  of  the  Indians  across  the  Mississippi  in  1837,  immigration  began  to  flow 
in,  and  in  1839,  was  at  its  height.  The  first  house  erected  in  what  is  now  the  village, 
laid  out  about  that  time  by  the  Rev.  Jason  Lathrop,  was  put  up  by  Moses  Smith  in  the 
spring  of  1836.  It  was  a  frame  shanty,  standing  on  the  west  side  of  Fox  River,  and  the 
south  side  of  White  River.  He  it  was,  in  conjunction  with  Benjamin  Pierce,  who  erected  and 
kept  the  first  store ;  about  the  same  time,  1836-37,  Enoch  Woodbridge  and  Enoch  Putnam 
opened  the  first  hotel.  It  was  built  of  logs,  and  was  kept  by  Reed  Nims  until  June,  1839,  when 
he  sold  out  to  Mr.  Stephen  Bushnell,  who  got  up  a  grand  Fourth  of  July  dinner,  at  which  a 
most  excellent  time  was  had.  As  business  improved,  and  the  newness  of  things  began  to  wear 
off,  came  a  desire  for  better  "  things,"  and,  in  1843,  Benjamin  Forbes  erected  a  brick  house  from 
bricks  made  in  a  yard  opened  in  1840,  at  the  forks  of  the  Fox  River,  by  a  man  named  George 
W.  Gregg.     The  house  still  stands  on  Geneva  street. 

The  first  death  to  occur  among  the  little  band  was  that  of  Miss  Alvira  Hayes,  who  died  in 
February,  1838,  a  year  subsequent  to  her  marriage,  and  was  buried  west  of  the  village  near  the 
line  between  Walworth  County  and  Burlington. 

As  to  the  most  important  event  of  record — the  first  birth,  there  is  some  controversy,  but 
Mr.  Charles  Loomis,  now  a  sturdy  farmer  living  near  the  village,  is  credited  with  that  honor,  he 
having  been  born  in  the  latter  end  of  1838.     The  first  marriage  celebrated  was  that  of  Miss 
Alvira  Hayes  and  Mr.  William   McLaughlin,  which  was  solemnized  early,  in  1837  ;  on  that 
occasion,  a  wedding  cake  was  furnished,  the  '*  shortening  **  in  which  was  made  with  fat  rendered 
from  a  string  of  '*  Red  Horse  "  fish  furnished  by  the  bridegroom.     As  stated,  Miss  Hayes,  the 
bride,  did  not  long  enjoy  her  married  life,  but  died  the  following  year  of  congestive  fever. 
During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1839,  this  malady,  said  to  resemble  cholera,  was  attended  witW 
great  mortality  in  the  district,  resolving  itself  finally  into  an  epidemic  which  defied  medical  skill  * 
After  lingering  for  a  time,  the  epidemic  suddenly  ceased,  leaving  a  multitude  of  new-made  graves^ 
to  attest  its  severity,  and  form  the  nucleus  of  the  present  cemetery. 

When  the  rush  for  land  in  the  West  was  at  its  height  many  ''  squatters,*'  as  they  w^ere  called  - 
came  also,  but  not  to  stay.  They  would  look  around  and  stake  out  the  best  country  they  could 
find,  and  when  a  bona-fide  settler  came,  who  desired  that  particular  portion,  a  scene  like  th^ 
following  would  occur: 

Settler. — "  Say,  Mister,  how  much  for  that  land?  " 

Squatter.— ''$200." 

Settler. — "No,  thank  you.     Good  day.'" 

Squatter. — ''  Well,  how  much  do  you  want  to  give  t  " 

Settler.— ''$10.' 

Squatter. — "  All  right;  take  it." 

And  thus  the  bargain  would  be  clinched,  and  the  wily  S([uatter  with  his  easily  earned  $10 
would  move  off,  carrying  with  him  all  the  title  he  ever  possessed. 
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M'ANUFACTURING. 

The  manufacturing  interests  are  valuable.  A  history  of  the  first  and  subsequent  grist- 
mills erected  in  the  village  has  already  been  treated  of  in  these  pages,  but  in  this  connection  it 
may  be  stated  that  last  spring,  from  the  mill  now  running,  was  shipped  by  Messrs.  Ayres  &  Ben- 
s*)n,  the  proprietors,  500  barrels  of  flour  to  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  3,000  barrels  to  Hamburg, 
Germany.  In  order  to  get  the  enormous  quantity  of  work  oflF  their  hands,  the  mill  is  run  night 
and  day ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  300,000  bushels  of  wheat  are  marketed  here  every 
year,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  mill  is  a  power  in  Burlington. 

In  addition  to  being  the  founder  of  such  an  enterprise,  Mr.  Perkins,  in  1843,  erected  a 
large  woolen-mill  on  the  bank  of  Fox  River,  opposite  to  that  occupied  by  the  grist-mill.  It  was 
36x60,  two  stories  above  the  basement ;  but,  in  1873,  upon  being  found  too  small  for  his  rap- 
idly-growing trade,  he  expended  ?14,000  on  improvements,  making  thq  mill  100  feet  long  by 
50  wide,  and  four  stories  high. 

The  mill  first  built,  however,  was  rented  to  Capt.  James  Catton  for  five  years,  Mr.  Perkins 
merely  receiving  31,000  per  year  for  it,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  or  about  1850,  with  a  snug 
little  sum  of  ^15,000,  Capt^  Catton  drew  out,  and,  with  his  machinery,  moved  further  down 
stream,  where  he  erected  another  mill,  which,  however,  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Mr. 
Ephraim  Perkins,  who  arrived  about  that  time,  then  took  possession  of  his  brother's  mill,  and, 
in  partnership  with  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Fiske,  of  Kenosha,  ran  it  for  a  time,  Mr.  Fiske  fur- 
nishing the  money.  But  the  times  grew  hard  and  debt  came  on,  so  Mr.  Fiske  was  forced  to 
take  it.  He  also  ran  the  mill,  mortgaging  it  for  the  means  that  would  enable  him  to  do  so,  but, 
finding  that  he  could  not  pay  off  the  mortgage,  he  was  forced  to  let  it  go,  and  it  was  accordingly 
sold  to  a  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Connecticut,  for  which  he  paid  about  $6,000.  He  retained  it  two 
years,  it  being  meanwhile  run  by  one  of  Mr.  Thompson's  sons  and  a  young  gentleman  named 
Ellsworth  ;  but  they  did  not  make  a  success  of  it,  and,  in  1855  or  1856,  Mr.  Perkins  repur- 
chased the  property,  for  $12,000.  He  ran  it  until  1871,  when  he  turned  it  on  rental  to  his 
sons,  the  same  gentlemen  to  whom  he  disposed  of  the  flouring-mill,  who  kept  it  for  five  years ; 
but  a  crisis  and  the  State  banks  helped  them  out  of  it,  and  Mr.  E.  N.  White,  the  present  pro- 
prietor, bought  it.  It  is  a  large,  two-set  mill,  and  uses  from  seventy-five  thousand  to  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  wool  per  year. 

In  the  year  1852,  Mr.  Jacob  Muth,  a  prominent  and  enterprising  German,  erected  a  large 
brewery,  with  which  he  used  to  turn  out  from  fifteen  to  twenty  barrels  of  the  invigorating  lager 
per  day.  It  was  a  frame  building,  and  cost  $2,500.  He  ran  it  until  1872,  when  he  concluded 
to  abandon  brewing  and  establish  a  malt-house ;  he  tore  the  building  down  and  erected,  in  its 
stead,  a  large  brick  and  stone  malt-house,  which  he  ran  until  1877,  when  he  sold  out  to  the  Peo- 
ple's State  Bank. 

During  a  season  of  ten  months,  Mr.  Muth  used  to  malt  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  bush- 
els of  material,  with  which  he  supplied  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  brewers.  Mr.  Muth  still 
resides  in,  and  is  identified  with  the  interests  of,  Burlington.  The  town  yet  includes  a  brewery 
in  its  list  of  taxable  property,  located  on  McHenry  street,  near  the  Depot,  owned  and  controlled 
by  W.  J.  Fink,  who  purchased  the  property,  in  1873,  from  the  firm  of  Dahl  &  Fink.  It  has 
a  capacity  of  about  eight  barrels  per  diem. 

THE    BANKING    INTEREST 

is  confined  to  the  First  National  Bank  of  Burlington.  There  was  formerly  a  savings  institution 
in  the  town,  which  is  now^  in  the  hands  of  John  Reynolds,  Esq.,  as  Receiver.  The  First 
National  Bank  was  organized  in  December,  1872,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  Direct- 
ors were  Messrs.  Jerome  I.  Case,  Racine  ;  Stephen  Bull,  Racine ;  L.  M.  Ayres,  L.  C.  Ander- 
son and  C.  Hall.  *  Mr.  Case  was  elected  President ;  Mr.  Ayres,  Vice  President ;  Mr.  C.  Hall, 
Cashier,  and  Mr.  Eugene  Hall,  Assistant  Cashier.  Ever  since  the  Bank  commenced  to  do  busi- 
ness, it  has  paid  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  and  now  holds  a  surplus  of  $10,000.  The 
officers  are  still  the  same. 
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The  People's  State  Savings  Bank  was  organized  about  the  same  time  as  the  National,  with 
a  subscribed  capital  of  $50,000,  $15,000  of  which  was  paid  in.  The  Bank  ran  for  about  six 
years,  but  succumbed,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Receiver,  Mr.  John  Reynolds.  Both  the 
banks  have  offices  on  Main  street. 

THE   NEWSPAPERS. 

The  first  published  in  Burlington  was  the  Weekly  Burlington  Gazette^  which  appeared 
on  April  8,  1858.  The  name  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Phelps  appeared  as  proprietor  and  publisher.  It 
was  Republican  in  politics,  and  dealt  out  castigation  wherever  deserved  with  no  unsparing' hand. 
But  fortune  did  not  smile,  so  the  editor,  on  December  11,  1860,  issued  a  valedictory,  and 
removed  to  Horicon,  where,  in  all  probability,  he  still  is.  From  that  time  until  1863,  the  press 
was  unrepresented,  and,  on  October  14,  the  first  number  of  the  Burlington  Standard  appeared, 
which  had  the  name  of  Lathrop  E.  Smith  as  editor  and  proprietor.  He  continued  to  publish  it 
until  August  15,  1866,  when  Mr.  Henry  S.  Devereux,  of  Boston,  purchased  it.  It  now,  under 
his  able  management,  and  has  a  circulation  of  800.  It  is  an  eight-page  weekly,  Republican  in  pol- 
itics, and,  for  the  size  of  the  place,  is  a  credit  to  journalism. 

CHURCHES. 

The  churches  are  numerous  and  well  supported.  The  most  ancient  of  the  religious  edifices 
in  Burlington  is  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  was  organized  in  lo44  by  some 
members  of  the  faith,  who  came  from  Detroit,  Mich.  They  were  joined  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Kundig,  of  Milwaukee,  and,  in  the  same  year,  erected  a  small  stone  building  which  was  the  first 
stone  house  built  in  Burlington.  That  they  used  as  a  church  until  1859,  when  they  erected  the 
present  large  stone  building.  In  the  same  year,  it  was  dedicated  by  the  Rev.  Father  Henni, 
Bishop  of  Milwaukee.  It  stands  on  what  is  known  as  the  Mc Henry  Road,  on  a  high  hill  over- 
looking the  village,  so  that  the  first  thing  seen  is  its  tall  spire,  rearing  aloft  its  head  to  the  skies. 
It  is  118x50,  and  cost  $10,000,  the  land  alone  being  worth,  at  the  time  of  purchase,  $60  per  acre. 
When  it  was  first  built,  the  congregation  mustered  100  persons,  and  now  the  Rev.  Father  Wis- 
bauer,  who  arrived  from  Austria  in  1849,  "  points  the  way  "  to  over  one  thousand  persons,  resi- 
dents of  Burlington  and  vicinity.  They  have  also  put  up  a  very  nice  parsonage  at  a  cost  of 
$1,500,  which  the  Priest  occupies.  Connected  with  the  Church  is  a  very  good  school,  which  has 
an  average  attendance  of  200  children.  It  is  in  charge  of  the  "  School  Sisters'* — three  in 
number — and  right  well  do  they  perform  their  duties.  In  addition  to  other  property,  they  have 
in  the  church  an  excellent  organ,  which  cost  $1,600.  There  are  also  several  societies  connected 
with  it.  They  are  the  St.  Cecilia  Church  Choir,  which  was  started  some  twenty-five  years  ago 
with  about  half  a  dozen  members.  They  now  number  fifteen.  The  leader  and  organist  is  Mr. 
M.  G.  Prasch  ;  President,  Mr.  Frank  Reuschlein ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Frank  Kline. 
The  St.  Aloysius  Society  was  started,  after  dying  away,  six  years  ago,  with  sixty  members,  and 
they  number  120.  Their  object  is  to  beautify  the  interior  of  the  church.  Officers :  Rev. 
Father  Wisbauer,  President ;  John  Prasch,  Vice  President ;  John  Wagner,  Treasurer ;  Frank 
Prasch,  Secretary.  The  other  societies  are  a  Yobng  Men's  Singing  Society,  organized  in  March, 
1873,  with  six  members,  which  have  since  increased  to  twenty-four ;  a  Benevolent  Society, 
organized  February  6,  1871,  with  an  enrolled  membership  of  about  sixty  persons,  and  two 
societies  for  young  ladies — St.  Mary's  and  the  Heart  of  Jesus.  They  both  have  growing  mem- 
berships, and  doubtless  are  of  considerable  utility  as  helpers  in  Church  work. 

The  Burlington  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1843,  with  about  fifteen  persons  and 
Mr.  W.  R.  Manning  as  Pastor.  The  services  were  held  in  the  old  schoolhouse  until  1851,  when 
what  is  known  as  the  Free  Church  was  built.  That  was  erected  by  a  coalition  with  the  Presby- 
terians and  Methodists,  and  meetings  were  held  alternately,  but,  in  1861,  the  Baptists  purchased 
it.  It  is  a  stone  building,  and  cost  $1,700,  but  the  society  is  now  very  weak,  having  run  down 
to  almost  its  original  number.  They  still  keep  up  their  services,  Mr.  Martin,  of  the  firm  of 
Martin  k  Sheldon,  reading  a  sermon  on  Sunday.  They  have  also  a  good  organ,  which  cost 
about  $150. 
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The  German  Methodist  Church  was  organized  in  1864,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Smith, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Kellar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Selkeand  two  or 
three  others.  They  bought  a  small  brick  church  from  the  English  church  members,  and  occu- 
pied it  until  1874,  when  they  built  their  present  large  wooden  building,  which  is  capable  of  seat- 
ing 300  persons,  and  cost  $2,600.  The  first  minister  was  Herman  lleichter,  who  remained  one 
year.  Various  ministers  filled  the  pulpit  after  that,  until  the  fall  of  1878,  when  the  Rev. 
Sebastian  Weckerlin  accepted  the  pastorate  and  took  charge.  He  has  worked  it  up  from  the 
former  small  number  to  a  membership  of  160.  There  is  also  a  nice  parsonage  which  cost,  with 
the  land,  $1,300.  There  is  still  a  debt  of  $1,050  due  on  the  building,  but  it  is  growing  small  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less.     The  living  is  worth  about  $400  per  year. 

The  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  and  the  German  Lutheran  Church  are  organiza- 
tions of  earlier  date,  but  as  no  records  could  be  found,  their  history  could  not  be  obtained. 

SOCIETIES. 

The  secret  societies  are  also  prominent.  Perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  these  is  the  Teutonia 
Singing  Society,  which  was  organized  in  May,  1853,  with  about  twenty  members.  The  origina- 
tor, and,  for  many  years,  its  leader,  was  Mr.  Joseph  Bock.  Until  1870,  there  were  three  socie- 
ties— a  Dramatic,  a  Singing  and  a  Turner's  Society  ;  but,  as  none  of  these,  singly,  were  powerful 
enough  to  build  a  hall,  they  united  and  formed  what  is  now  the  Teutonia  Society.  In  the  same 
year,  they  commenced  the  erection  of  their  large  stone  hall,  which  stands  on  Geneva  and  Dyer 
streets,  paying  for  the  land  (two  lots)  $900.  The  hall  itself,  a  very  serviceable  brick  building, 
cost  $9,000,  and  was  opened  in  1871  with  considerable  eclat,  other  societies  being  present  from 
Racine  and  Kenosha.  It.  is  42x100  and  30  feet  deep.  In  1877,  the  Society  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary,  and  engaged  the  Hessian  Military  Band,  which  played  there  three 
days,  giving  pleasure  unbounded  to  the  inhabitants.  There  is  also  a  Dramatic  Society  connected 
with  it,  and,  occasionally,  they  give  performances,  which  are  always  much  appreciated.  In 
1876,  they  purchased  ground  and  laid  out  a  park,  about  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  village, 
paying  for  the  land,  nine  acres  in  extent,  $1,000.  It  cost,  altogether,  $2,000,  and  since  then 
they  have  expended  $200  per  year  on  its  adornment.  It  forms  a  very  pleasant  and  very  favorite 
resort  for  the  weary  villagers,  and,  on  hot  summer  nights,  is  always  crowded.  The  Society  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  now  controls  a  membership  of  sixty-five.  The  officers  are  :  Fred 
Reuschlein,  President;  F.  Petrie,  Vice  President;  Richard  Weygard,  Secretary;  and  John 
Haas,  Treasurer. 

In  1848,  the  Burlington  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  was  organized,  with  but  a 
very  small  membership.  Four  years  affcer,  the  name  was  changed  to  Burlington  Lodge,  No.  28, 
F.  &  A.  M.  They  then  had  a  membership  of  about  twenty.  At  present,  the  Lodge  numbers 
forty,  and  is  fairly  flourishing.  The  following  officers  preside:  John  Reynolds,  W.  M.;  J.  E. 
Faitoute,  S.  W. :  H.  F..  Smith,  J.  W. ;  E.  Crawford,  Treasurer ;  E.  R.  Smith,  Secretary ; 
James  S.  Rogers,  S.  D.;  E.  D.  Perkins,  J.  D.;  R.  T.  Davis,  Tyler.  They  meet  in  the  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall. 

The  Odd  Fellows*  Lodge  was  organized  about  the  beginning  of  1843,  with  ten  members. 
Mr.  Fred  Loven,  of  Kenosha,  was  the  Noble  Grand,  and  James  Catton,  Vice  Grand.  They  are 
quite  flourishing,  and  own  about  $600  worth  of  property,  consisting  of  regalia  and  furniture. 
Their  increase  in  membership  was  very  slow  for  a  long  time,  but.  of  late  years,  it  has  increased 
materially,  at  present  numbering  some  fifty  members.  They  claim  title  to  a  commodious  hall, 
over  Kantz's  hardware  store,  which  is  also  occupied  by  Masonic,  temperance  and  other  societies 
on  "off"'  nights.  Their  present  officers  are:  James  Edmonds,  N.  G. ;  Richard  Weygard, 
V.  G. ;  Thomas  Marsland,  Secretary ;  E.  S.  Voorhees,  Treasurer ;  J.  W.  Edmonds,  Conductor. 
When  first  organized,  the  Lodge  used  to  meet  in  what  is  now  Charley  Arnold's  meat  market. 

May,  1877,  witnessed  the  birth  of  Union  Council,  No.  5 — a  Degree  Lodge.  The 
following  were  its  first  officers:  J.  S.  Crane,  C.  of  C;  F.  H.  Nims,  S.  of  C;  H.  A.  Shel- 
don, J.  of  C. ;  C.  F.  Foley,   Chaplain ;  John  Reynolds,  Recorder ;  J.  E.  Faitoute,  Treasurer. 
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The  principal  idea  connected  with  it  is  that  no  members  are  qualified  until  they  have  coaipleted 
the  degrees.  The  present  officers  are  :  John  Reynolds,  C.  of  C;  T.  M.  Martin,  S.  of  C; 
Charles  Healy,  J.  of  C. ;  F.  H.  Nims,  Chaplain;  H.  A.  Sheldon,  Recorder;  T.  H.  Marsland, 
Treasurer.     They  have  a  steadily -increasing  membership. 

Temple  of  Honor,  No.  4,  is  the  name  of  a  Temperance  Lodge  organized  on  March  28,  1876, 
with  twenty  members.  Their  officers  were  :  H.  A.  Sheldon,  W.  C. ;  C.  G.  Foly,  W.  V.  T. ; 
J.  E.  FaitQute,  Recorder;  H.  Stoetzer,  Tfeasurer;  T.  M.  Martin,  W.  F.  R. ;  G.  W.  Stone, 
W.  W.  Their  organization  now  numbers  sixty-five  members,  and  their  present  officers  are  :  C. 
A.  Jones,  W.  C.  T.;  W.  P.  GoiT,  W.  V.  T.;  V.  B.  Hall,  W.  F.  R.;  G.  W.  Stone,  W.  R.;  J.  G. 
Wilson,  Treasurer;  F.  H.  Nims,  Usher ;  H.  A.  Sheldon,  Chaplain ;  C  G.  Foly,  D.  G.  W.  T. 
The  society  is  fairly  flourishing,  owning,  as^ it  does,  ^200  worth  of  property,  in  addition  to 
$150  out  at  interest. 

THE    SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  early  school  history  of  Burlington,  owing  to  the  lax  manner  in  which  the  records 
have  been  kept,  very  little  can  be  ascertained ;  but  what  was  obtainable  is  here  presented.  The 
first  dchool  of  which  there  is  any  note  was  opened  in  1838  by  Miss  Sarah  Bacon,  who  was 
engaged  by  Mr.  Royce,  the  first  lawyer  in  Burlington,  in  a  house  which  then  stood  on  the  pub- 
lic square,  but  was  subsequently  removed  to  Chestnut  street.  She  was  followed,  after  the  sum- 
mer of  1838,  by  a  young  man  named  Lyon,  who  was  then  reading  law,  but  is  now  known  to 
fame  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin.  His  pupils  were  not  many  in  number, 
probably  half  a  dozen.  He  remained  but  one  winter,  when  the  school  was  suspended  until  1842. 
In  that  year,  Squire  Royce,  the  gentleman  above  referred  to,  John  F.  Trowbridge  and  John 
Seaton,  were  elected  and  qualified  as  School  Commissioners,  when  an  improved  system  was 
inaugurated.  But  from  1843  to  1850,  school  was  not  a  settled  institution.  In  1851,  Mr.  R.  D 
Turner  opened  a  private  school,  which  he  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  "  the  Academy,'*  but 
as  it  was  not  a  success,  he  shortly  afterward  gave  it  up.  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Royce  went  to 
Racine  to  discharge  the  duties  of  District  Attorney,  and,,rfrom  that  year  till  1857,  school  was  again 
suspended.  In  the  latter  year,  Mr.  George  Jones  was  appointed  School  Superintendent,  and  a 
young  lady  (name  unknown)  was  employed  to  teach  every  summer,  in  order  that  the  Commis- 
sioners might  draw  the  money  which  the  Legislature  had  appropriated  to  the  support  of  educa- 
tion. They  then  had  $1,500  in  the  treasury,  of  which  Lafayette  Pitkin  was,  as  Treasurer,  the 
custodian.  For  some  time,  he  opposed  the  project  of  another  school,  but  was  finally  defeated, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  the  present  high  school  was  commenced.  While  it  was  in  course  of 
construction,  a  hall  in  the  second  story  of  Klinger's  building  (now  occupied  by  the  Standard) 
was  rented,  and  a  school  opened,  with  Mr.  Samuel  0.  Lockwood  as  Principal,  and  his  wife  and 
Miss  Emily  Dyer  as  Assistants.  They  remained  there  until  the  high  school  was  completed,  in 
1859,  when  Mr.  Lockwood  was  installed  as  Principal.  He  remained  in  charge  a  year.  In  the 
fall,  a  disturbance  aro^e,  which  broke-the  school  up,  and  none  was  held  until  the  following  spring, 
when  Mr.  Benedict  took  charge.  He  remained  a  year  or  more,  and,  from  that  time  until  1875. 
there  was  a  succession  of  masters,  who  remained  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  In  the  latter  year, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Smith,  the  present  Principal,  was  called,  and  accepted  the  charge.  The  building 
over  which  he  presides  is  a  large  two-story  stone  structure,  easily  capable  of  accommodating  the 
340  pupils  registered  there  last  year.  It  is  divided  into  four  compartments  or  divisions,  viz., 
the  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar  and  High  School,  which  are  severally  presided  over  by 
Mrs.  Ellen  Montgomery,  Miss  Christie  Munroe,  Miss  Susan  McBeth  and  Miss.  S.  F.  Cass,  the 
latter  as  Assistant  to  the  Principal,  Mr.  Smith.  The  course  of  study  is  the  same  as  that  required 
for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  State  University,  in  addition  to  regular  attendance, 
and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  that  nearly  all  the  teachers  furnished  to  neighboring  schools  are 
procured  at  that  institution.  The  first  School  Board  was  organized  in  1858,  and  consisted  of 
Jacob  Wambold  and  P.  M.  Perkins,  Directors ;  J.  H.  Cooper,  Clerk,  with  C.  P.  Barnes  Treas- 
urer. The  present  Board  is  made  up  of  Peter  Foders,  President ;  R.  Wald  and  C.  G.  Foltz, 
Directors ;  E.  Hall,  Treasurer,  and  J.  S.  Crane,  Secretary.  The  yearly  appropriation  is  ^3,000, 
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niid  the  school  is  well  supplied  with  specimens  of  natural  history  and  mineralogy,  obtained  in 
the  vicinity. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Post  Office,  In  regard  to  this  branch  of  civilization,  the  records  are  singularly 
inapt,  and  beyond  the  fact  that  the  first  office  was  established  in  1837,  with  Moses  Smith  as 
Postmaster,  no  information  was  obtainable,  the  names  of  subsequent  ofiicers  having  faded  from 
the  memory  of  even  the  *' oldest  inhabitant." 

The  Fire  Deparitnent  is  a  model  of  efficiency.  In  October,  1877,  in  consequence  of  a 
fire  which  occasioned  some  slight  trouble,  twenty  of  the  young  men  held  a  meeting  and  organ- 
ized a  company  known  as  the  "  Burlington  Fire  Company  No.  1."  About  $500  was  raised  by 
subscription,  and  a  powerful  hand  engine,  reel  and  500  feet  of  hose  purchased  from  the  Racine 
Fire  Department.  Mr.  E.  S.  Voorhees  was  elected  Foreman.  J.  E.  Faitoute,  Assistant,  and 
Charles  Keuper,  Foreman  of  the  hose  company.  Last  March,  a  hook  and  ladder  company  was 
organized,  with  thirty-five  members,  Louis  Konst  being  appointed  Foreman.  At  present,  the 
Department  numbers  eighty  men,  forty-five  in  the  engine  company  and  thirty-five  in  the  hook 
and  ladder  company.  The  men  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  their  organizations,  and  have  com- 
peted for  and  carried  off  a  number  of  prizes  for  exhibitions  of  skill,  including  one  from  Freeport, 
of  $250,  also  a  silver  pitcher  obtained  at  the  Chicago  tournament,  last  September. 
*  Brass   Band.     In   August,  1875,  the  hearts  of  the  young  men  and  maidens  were  made 

glad  by  the  appearance  of  a  brass  band,  which  was  organized  at  that  time,  under  the  name  of 
'"  Brownson's  Cornet  Band,'*  with  C.  A.  Brownson  as  leader,  and  the  following  instruments  and 
men  :  C.  A.  Brownson,  E  flat ;  Frank  J.  Prasch,  E  flat ;  Stephen  Rawleigh,  B  flat;  L.  Strong, 
B  flat;  Jacob  Ilumbold,  first  alto;  John  Wagner,  second  alto;  M.  G.  Prasch,  solo  tenor; 
Joseph  Klingle,  first  tenor ;  II.  Robering,  second  B  flat  bass ;  Louis  Konst,  E  flat  tuba ;  snare 
drum,  Willie  Wagner ;  bass  drum  and  cymbals,  Charles  Keuper.  They  practice  in  Teutonia 
Hall,  and  on  fine  summer  nights  fill  the  air  of  the  Teutonia  Society's  park  with  melody,  much 
to  the  delight  of  the  crowds  who  assemble  there. 

The  Agricultural  Society  is  yet  another  corporation  of  which  the  Burlington  people  are 
justly  proud.  Some  sixteen  years  ago,  the  fairs  were  always  held  at  Union  Grove,  but,  as 
Burlington  increased  in  size  and  importance,  her  people  became  ambitious,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly removed  to  that  village.  The  grounds  themselves  are  located  on  Main  street,  and  consist 
of  fourteen  acres  of  land,  which  Mr.  Pliny  M.  Perkins,  the  owner,  rents  to  the  Society.  A 
fair  is  held  there  annually  in  September,  continuing  one  week,  exhibitors  coming  principally 
from  the  surrounding  country. 


I  ^'ION  GRJOVE. 


Union  Gro^^,  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  village,  numbering  full  600  inhabitants,  Was  first 

settled,  in  early  days,  by  Mr. Dunham,  who  came  from  the  East,  charged  full  with 

enterprise  and  energy,  and  began  the  building  up  of  the  village,  which  now  regards  him  as  its 
founder.  He  located  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  street,  where  he  subsequently  built  the 
first  frame  house  erected  in  the  vicinity,  which  remained  intact,  until  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
road in  1856,  when  he  sold  out  to  Mr.  P.  P.  Faber.  That  gentleman  was  the  second  settler  in 
Union  Grove;  and  building  an  addition  to  the  premises,  purchased  of  Mr.  Dunham,  became  the 
first  storekeeper.  William  H.  Reid  followed  Mr.  Dunham  into  the  wilderness,  and  therein  built 
the  second  house.  In  after  years,  he  changed  it  into  a  store  and  post  office,  and  dealt  out  gro- 
ceries and  mail,  as  demanded.  The  tliird  house,  in  that  portion  of  the  county,  was  erected  by 
John  Roche,  a  portion  of  which  was  used  by  that  worthy  as  a  shoemaker's  shop,  in  which  he 
can  be  found  to-day. 
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The  first  death  to  occur  in  the  village  was  that  of  Miss  Nancy,  daughter  of  Gideon  Morej, 
which  took  place  November  15,  1846,  she  being,  at  that  time,  twenty  years  of  age. 

The  next  most  important  event  was  the  birth  of  Mr.  Fred  Cadwell — now  a  carpenter  in 
Utah — which  occurred  on  July  1,  1857. 

Aft^r  the  opening  of  the  railroad,  in  1856,  it  was  considered  desirable  to  "  lay  out "  the 
village  in  lots,  and  for  that  purpose  a  meeting  was  held,  and  an  association  formed,  consisting 
of  Dr.  A.  P.  Adams,  President ;  Mr.  James  Russell,  Vice  President ;  Gideon  Morey,  Sec- 
retary;  S.  H.  Skewes,  Treasurer  and  Agent;  William  H.  Reed,  Burr  Beirs,  William  C.  Bart- 
lett,  Jeheil  H.  Hitchcock,  Champion  S.  Chase  and  Erasmus  D.  Cadwell ;  subsequently,  James 
Russell  (called  Yankee  Russell),  Richard  Goldsworthy,  William  Mildrum,  John  Edgoose  and 
Homer  Adams  were  added  to  it.  On  January  26,  1856,  after  the  association  was  formed,  a 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  Mr.  Homer  Adams  presided,  "  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration, plans  for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  certain  lands,  at  present  owned, 
conjointly,  by  Messrs.  Harvey  Durkee,  of  Kenosha,  and  the  estate  of  Charles  S.  Wright, 
of  Racine,  deceased ;  said  land  being  adjacent  to  Union  Grove.**  On  motion  of  William  H. 
Reid,  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Reid,  James  Russell,  Junior,  and  Burr 
Beirs,  was  appointed  to  confer  and  consider  upon  some  plan  of  procedure  and  report.  Mr. 
James  Russell,  Jr.,  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  call  upon  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  obtain  their  lowest  figures  at  which  it  could  be  purchased.  At  the  same  meeting, 
Messrs.  James  Russell,  Jr.,  William  H.  Reid,  William  C.  Bartlett,  Richard  Goldsworthy,  Burr 
Beirs,  Ammon  P.  Adams,  Erasmus  D.  Cadwell,  Gideon  Morey  and  Jehiel  H.  Hitchcock  were 
appointed  Commissioners  to  apply  for  a  charter,  open  books  and  receive  subscriptions.  At  a 
bubsequent  meeting,  held  on  February  21,  1856,  Mr.  C.  M.  Sprague  was  requested  to  provide 
a  plat  of  the  village,  and  present  the  same  to  the  Commissioners,  for  their  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion. This  was  done,  and,  as  in  the  mean  time,  the  Commissioners  had  not  been  idle,  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  of  which  Joshua  Stark  was  Speaker,  on  March  18,  1856,  by 
which  the  Union  Grove  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  ^50,000,  was  incorporated.  The 
province  of  the  Company  was  to  lay  oiit  the  village  into  lots  and  blocks,  witli  the  necessary 
streets  and  alleys,  and  to  sell  the  lots  so  laid  out  to  various  bidders.  Books  were  opened,  and 
business  coflnmenced  at  once,  by  the  purchase,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Reid,  of  the  first  lot  on  which  he 
erected  his  frame  store  already  spoken  of.  The  town  was  laid  out  into  six  blocks,  each  of  which 
contained  ten  lots,  of  various  sizes,  with  the  exception  of  Nos.  6  and  3,  which  contained  twelve 
lots  each.  The  village  itself  was  never  incorporated,  the  villagers  seemingly  being  content 
with  their  primitive  form  of  government. 

CHURCHES. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  in  Union  Grove,  three  religious  edifices,  viz. :  The  First 
Congregationalist,  which  was  organized  on  September  8,  1844,  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Cadwell,  as 
Moderator,  at  the  schoolhouse,  Mr.  L.  C.  North  way  being  appointed  Clerk.  Of  the  twelve  mem- 
bers who  attended,  six  are  still  living.  The  Church  secured  the  pastoral  services  of  the  Rev. 
Lorain  Rood,  who  labored  until  November,  1845,  the  meetings  being  held  alternately  at  Sal- 
isbury and  White's  Schoolhouses,  in  Paris,  Kenosha  County,  and  Union  Grove.  From  that 
time  up  to  June,  1850  several  Pastors  were  called,  and  remained  there  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods.  At  that  time,  the  Church  gave  the  Rev.  Charles  Boynton  a  unanimous  ''  call,"  to 
which  he  responded,  remaining  until  May  4,  1852,  during  which  time  the  first  church  was 
built.  The  church  edifice  remained  on  its  original  site  on  the  Burlington  &  Racine  Road, 
various  Pastors  filling  the  pulpit  until  1864,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
Grove  and  Park  streets.  In  1876,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Sharp  became  the  incumbent,  and  it  was 
(luring  his  pastorate  that  the  new  church,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  was  built. 
It  was  dedicated  on  February  18,  1878,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Collie,  of  Delavan,  and  was  completed, 
paid  for  and  occupied  inside  of  two  years.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  of  the  material  known  as 
veneer,  40x60  feet,  and  will  seat  about  four  hundred  persons.     The  living  of  which  the  Rev.  James 
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Chamberlain  is  the  present  incumbent,  is  worth,  together  with  the  rent  of  the  handsome  parsonage, 
$1,000.  The  present  officers  are  Messrs.  Benjamin  Smith,  John  Sumpter  and  Dr.  H.  D. 
Adams,  Trustees,  and  J.  S.  Blakey,  Clerk.  The  members,  on  July  4, 1878,  numbered  148  ;  but 
the  total  number,  who  have  united  with  the  Church  since  its  organization,  is  292.  In  addition 
to  other  property,  it  contains  an  exceedingly  good  cabinet  organ,  which  cost  J200. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  edifice  was  built  in  1861,  though  organized  some  time 
prior  to  that  date,  at  which  time  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  old  schoolhouse.  It  is  a  fine 
frame  building,  and  cost,  with  the  parsonage,  ^3,500.  For  the  first  two  years,  it  was  in  "  cir- 
cuit ;  **  but  the  pulpit  was  soon  after  filled,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Lug,  who  came  from  England  in 
1863,  and  remained  two  years.  The  living  of  which  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Howard  is  the  present 
incumbent,  is  worth  ^800  per  year.  There  are  now  about  eighty-five  members,  although  the 
congregation  numbers  250  persons.  The  organ — a  large  pipe — was  purchased  in  Racine,  and 
cost  8350.  The  present  officers  are :  Trustees,  J.  W.  B.  Crane,  Joseph  Motley,  John  Will- 
more,  Thomas  Whitley,  N.  M.  Clarke,  Charles  Schofield,  David  Huron,  0.  L.  Crabb  and 
William  Morey ;  Stewards,  J.  W.  B.  Crane,  John  Martin,  Jacob  Dunkirk  and  George  W^ill- 
more ;  Class  Leader,  Joseph  Motley  ;  Sunday-school  Superintendent,  George  Willmore. 

BAl*TIST. 

The  Danish  Baptist  Church  was  built  in  December,  1872,  there  being  then  thirty  mem- 
bers. The  Rev.  Ole  Jansen  took  charge,  and  remained  until  after  Christmas.  It  is  a  very 
nice  frame  building,  and  will  seat  150.  The  Trustees  are  Mars  Petersen,  J.  Rasmussen,  Jens 
Anderson,  Peter  Jesperson,  Clerk.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  congregation  had  no  regular 
Pastor,  the  Rev.  Lars  Petersen  and  the  Rev.  Welse  Jorgeson  filling  the  pulpit  by  turns.  Their 
organization  now  numbers  forty-eight  members. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Secret  Societies  are  a  prominent  feature ;  of  these,  the  most  important  are  the  Ma.sons,  who? 
in  1865,  to  the  number  of  eight,  banded  themselves  together  under  the  Mastership  of  Mr.  B.  R. 
Clark,  the  Wardens  being  T.  H.  Carlyon  and  Garn  Hulett.  Their  Lodge  has  increased  wonder- 
fully, and  now  numbers  thirty-five  members ;  their  officers  being  Messrs.  J.  T.  Asby,  W.  M.; 
D.  Worrell,  S.  W. ;  A.  H.  ELulett,  J.  W. ;  0.  L.  Crabb,  Secretary ;  J.  H.  Wendser,  S.  D. ; 
and  James  Meyer,  J.  D.     They  own  a  very  serviceable  hall  on  Main  street. 

Nfext  in  importance  are  the  Odd  Fellows,  whose  Lodge,  now  numbering  twenty-seven  mem- 
bers, was  organized  June  8, 1875,  with  a  membership  of  seven.  Their  first  officers  were :  J.  E. 
Dickson,  N.  G. ;  G.  N.  Wilson,  V.  G.  Their  present  officers  are :  R.  W.  Smith,  N.  G. ;  James 
Bell,  V.  G. ;  J.  T.  Asby,  Secretary.     They  meet  in  the  Masonic  Hall. 

The  temperance  societies  claim  attention  next.  They  consist  of  the  Temple  of  Honor  and 
the  Good  Templars.  Both  of  these  organizations  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  number  sixty- 
five  and  forty-five  members  respectively.  Of  the  former,  Mr.  Charles  McEachron  is  the  Worthy 
Chief,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Colby  holds  undivided  authority  over  the  latter. 

The  Manufacturing  Interests  are  represented  by  a  grist  and  flax  mill.  The  former  was 
erected  in  1864-6'),  by  Mr.  James  Jones,  who  subsequently,  in  1872,  failed,  and  the  latter,  in 
1876,  by  the  Lawrence  family.  The  grist-mill  was  run  by  the  former  proprietor,  Mr.  Jones, 
until  he  failed,  when  Messrs.  Box  &  Robertson,  the  present  proprietors,  took  possession  of  it. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  400  bushels  of  corn  and  150  bushels  of  wheat  per  day.  The  flax-mill  was 
run  by  its  projectors  until  they  failed,  when  Mr.  Sands  purchased  it,  when,  after  some  few  changes, 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Humphrey  &  Coleman,  who  ran  it  until  one  year  ago,  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  has  since  been  purchased  and  rebuilt  by  Messrs.  Peter  Dunkirk  & 
Co.,  who  now  run  it  to  the  extent  of  nine  tons  of  tow  per  day.  Business,  however,  probably  owing  to 
the  smallness  of  the  population  in  the  vicinity,  is  not  very  good,  for  whatever  work  is  done,  is 
done  well. 
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The  Press,  that  Archimedean  lever  which  moves  the  world,  is  well  represented  by  the  Union 
Grove  JSnterprise,  an  independent  paper  which  was  established  in  September,  1877,  by  Mr.  A. 
P.  Colby,  the  present  proprietor,  who  is  also  the  editor.  It  is  a  weekly,  and  has  a  circulation 
of  about  500.     It  is  well  gotten  up  and  is  well  received. 

The  Schools  are  prosperous.  The  first  opened  in  the  village  was  during  1861,  Mr.  C-  J. 
White  being  the  Principal.  The  school  was  maintained,  meeting  with  a  varied,  and,  in  some 
instances,  discouraging  experience,  until  some  months  ago,  when  Mr.  Maynard,  the  present 
Principal,  took  charge  and  worked  it  up  to  its  present  high  standard  of  excellence  and  good 
attendance. 

The  village  has  suffered  severely  by  fire  within  the  past  few  years.  In  1873,  a  hotel,  two 
houses  (the  latter  owned  by  Mr.  William  Emmett)  and  some  stock  were  burned,  entailing  a  loss 
of  about  ^4,000.  The  ruins  were  rebuilt,  and  for  a  long  time  the  fire  fiend  .«^lumbered,  but  in 
the  month  of  May,  of  the  present  year,  again  devoted  its  energies  to  the  destruction  of  this 
"little  city  of  the  pioneers  "  with  a  success  as  complete  as  it  was  discouraging.  The  buildings 
were  severally  the  property  of  D.  Wovall,  Nicholas  Weater  and  William  Langley,  became  almost 
a  total  loss.  But  this  calamity  occasioned  no  disastrous  effects.  The  buildings  were  rebuilt 
without  delay,  and  the  conflagration  had  the  effect  of  inspiring  the  inhabitants  to  greater  dili- 
gence than  producing  the  discouragement  that  would  ordinarily  follow.  The  result  is  to  be 
found  in  a  village  pleasant  and  prosperous,  and  if  not  promising  extravagantly,  the  promise 
held  out  is  sure  of  realization. 
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The  year  of  grace  1836,  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  first  white  men  in  what  is  now  the 
village  of  Waterford,  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Chapman  and  Levi  Barnes.  They  were  for  a 
long  time  residents  of  Lockport,  Ind.,  but  being  attacked  with  the  prevailing  Western  fever, 
mounted  their  horses  one  day,  and,  after  some  weeks  of  hard  travel,  reached  the  land  of  promise. 
Mr.  Chapman  was  well  satisfied  and  made  up  his  mind  to  stay.  He  and  Mr.  Barnes  ^^  camped 
out  *'  that  night  on  the  prairie,  and  woke  in  the  morning  to  find  their  scarlet  handkerchiefs, 
which  they  had  tied  on  their  heads  the  previous  night,  gone,  stolen  by  the  Indians,  who  were 
then  in  great  force  in  that  section  of  the  country.  Having  made  up  his  jnind  to  stay,  Mr. 
Chapman  returned  to  Lockport,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1839,  emigrated  with  his  family  to  the  new 
settlement.  On  his  arrival,  in  1836,  he  made  the  first  claim  in  the  vicinity  on  what  is  known 
as  the  "Wedges  farm,"  half  a  mile  west  of  the  village.  About  the  SS^e  time,  a  Mr.  Beebe 
arrived,  and  made  a  claim  to  the  mill-power,  erected  a  small  shanty,  and  tried  to  hold  it.  In 
the  following  year,  Mr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Barnes  purchased  the  mill-power  from  Mr.  Beebe, 
paying  him  $700  for  the  same.  Soon  after,  the^purchasers  erected  a  saw-mill,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing built  the  first  grist-mill  in  the  village,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  detail,  further  on. 
Later,  Mr.  Alpheus  Barnes  made  a  claim  to  what  is  now  known  as  ''  Bennet*s  farm,"  and,  in  the 
same  year,  Mr.  Ephraim  Barnes  arrived  with  his  family  and  took  up  his  abode  there,  as  did  also 
his  father  and  mother.  He  remained  but  a  short  time,  when  himself  and  his  family  made 
another  move,  and  erected  the  first  house  in  the  village,  in  the  shape  of  a  log  hut,  which  they 
jointly  occupied,  old  Mr.  Barnes  in  one  half  and  Mr.  Ephraim  Barnes  in  the  other.  In 
1838-39,  emigration  westward  being  at  its  height,  Waterford  received  its  share,  and  just  prior 
to  the  first  land  sale,  which  was  held  in  Milwaukee,  in  March,  1839,  Moses  Vilas,  a  surveyor, 
laid  out  the  village.  From  that  time  on,  the  arrivals  were  quite  numerous,  and  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  demands  of  their  little  city,  Mr.  S.  C.  Kress,  in  1839,  erected  a 
small  frame  building,  in  which  he  opened  and  maintained  a  tavern.  It  stood  immediatdy 
behind  the  building  now  known  as  the  "  Waterford  House,"  and  for  many  years  did  a  large 
business,  but  finding  his  place  becoming  too  small,  he,  at  the  expiration  of  about  six  years, 
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erected  the  "  Waterford  House/*  a  large  and  handsome  brick  dwelling,  which  still  remains  a 
monument  to  the  past  glory  of  the  proprietor,  who  has  been  known  to  accommodate  as  many  as 
forty  teams  there  on  one  night. 

The  First  Birth. — Among  the  many  strangers  who  arrived  here  during  the  year  1838, 
was  a  very  diminutive  emigrant.  She,  for  it  was  one  of  Qod*s  best  creations,  was  subsequently 
called  Helen  Chapman,  and  grew  up  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  city  which  she  claims  as  the  place 
of  her  nativity. 

The  First  Death, — As  to  the  name  of  the  person  whose  death  first  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  little  colony,  some  controversy  has  arisen.  A  portion  of  the  citizens  insist  that  it  was  a 
newly-born  male  child,  a  son  of  Mrs.  Hiram  Barnes,  which  occurred  in  the  winter  of 
1837,  and  others  that  of  Mr.  Willard,  a  young  Vermonter,  who  died  about  the  same  time  from 
typhoid  fever.     The  general  opinion,  however,  is  that  it  was  that  of  the  infant. 

The  First  Marriage,  always  a  source  of  excitement  in  a  new  settlement,  was  that  Mr. 
Ira  A.  Rice,  which  occurred  in  Kenosha  in  1837. 

The  First  Store  in  the  village  was  kept  in  1848  by  A.  B.  Jones,  Jr.,  who  rented  a  frame 
building  for  the  purpose  from  S.  C.  Russ,  which  then  stood  on  Main  street. 

The  First  Brick  H(mse, — In  1848,  Mr.  Andrew  B.  Jones  arrived  from  the  State  of  New 
York  and  erected  the  first  brick  house,  which  still  stands  on  Main  street. 

The  Manufacturing  Interests, — In  1838,  the  first  mill  was  erected  in  the  village — a  saw- 
mill— ^being  started  by  Mr.  Chapman.  In  the  year  following,  he  put  up  a  flouring-mill  with 
two  *'  run  "  of  stones,  one  for  flour  and  the  other  for  feed.  In  1848,  Andrew  B.  Jones  arrived 
from  New  York  State  and  purchased  a  portion  of  the  water-power  from  Chapman,  upon  which 
he  erected  a  flouring-mill,  which  he  operated  for  six  years,  and  then  removed  to  Janesville.  In 
1856,  Mr.  Chapman  erected  a  large  stone  mill,  which,  after  considerable  litigation  caused,  the 
plaintiffs  averred,  by  Chapman  having  raised  the  mill-dam,  which  they  claimed  overflowed  their 
land,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Parker,  Smith  &  Co.,  by  virtue  of  a  judgment.  About 
1868,  a  verdict  was  rendered  in  their  favor  in  Oshkosh,  which  empowered  them  to  tear  down 
the  dam,  but  as  that  would  have  destroyed  the  water-power,  the  villagers  raised  32,500  and 
procured  a  sale  of  the  mill  to  the  plaintiffs,  they  taking  it  in  satisfaction  of  the  judgment  and 
paying  him  $4,000  in  addition. 

About  the  same  year  that  Mr.  Chapman  erected  his  large  mill,  Mr.  S.  C.  Russ  put  up  a 
mill,  which  he  ran  for  a  number  of  years  and  sold  to  his  son-in-law,  James  Keller,  who  after- 
ward disposed  of  it  to  a  Mr.  Bronkhurst,  in  whose  possession  it  was  when  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  1840,  William  Hovey  came  from  the  State  of  New  York  and  erected  a  large 
wooden  mill  at  a  cost  of  $16,000,  but,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  Mr.  Chapman  instituted  suit 
against  him  for  using  too  much  water  and  in  the  graphic  language  of  one  of  the  early  settlers 
'*  cleaned  him  out.**  About  1864,  George  Grale  arrived  in  the  village  from  East  Troy,  Wis., 
and  purchased  the  building  which  he  fitted  up  as  a  paper-mill,  carrying  on  that  business  for 
three  years,  but  being  finally  compelled  to  close  out  for  the  lack  of  sufficient  power. 

The  present  interests  of  the  village  are  represented  by  the  flouring-mill  already  spoken  of, 
a  saw-mill  established  there  about  ten  years  ago  by  Dr.  Daniel  Thompson,  and  a  brewery  started 
in  1876  by  Mr.  John  Beck,  who  still  controls  it,  producing  about  200  barrels  of  beer  per  day. 

The  Religious  Record. — The  first  church  was  organized  in  1851,  as  the  Congregational  Church, 
Mr.  Levi  Barnes  being  the  exhorter.  It  is  said  of  him  that,  on  one  occasion,  while  speaking  to  his 
congregation  on  the  enormity  of  Sunday  fishing,  <jf  which  they  were  very  fond,  he  warned  them 
that,  if  they  did  not  reform,  they  would  all  be  gone,  "hook,  line,  bob  and  sinker."  For  the 
first  tifo  years,  meetings  were  held  in  Mr.  Chapman's  house ;  but,  in  1853,  it  was  decided  to 
build,  and,  accordingly,  work  was  commenced  upon  a  piece  of  ground  donated  by  S.  C.  Chap- 
man, and  the  building  completed  in  1857.  It  cost  $3,500,  and  will  seat  300  persons.  The 
first  regular  Pastor  was  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Snow,  of  Connecticut,  who  remained  there  ten  years. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stevens,  who  remained  about  three  years.  Various  ministers 
filled  the  pulpit  up  to  1876,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clapp  took  charge,  and  remained  two  years. 
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On  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  society  has  fallen  off,  they  have  no  preacher  at  present, 
being  too  poor  to  pay  for  his  services. 

The  Methodist  Church  was  organized  in  1872,  with  about  twenty  meinbers.  They 
worshiped  in  the  Congregational  Church  for  a  few  months,  after  which  they  built  a  church  of 
their  own.  It  cost  them  $2,500,  being  constructed  of  wood,  with  a  stone  baaement,  and  will 
seat  200  persons.  The  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Painter,  a  student  from  Evanston,  who 
remained  three  years,  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Halsey,  who  remained  ti^o  years,  being 
followed  in  his  turn  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griswold.  The  society  now  numbers  fifty  persons,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Porter  being  their  spiritunl  adviser,  and  is  a  flourishing  organization,  having  a  neat 
house  of  worship,  supplied  with  an  organ  and  other  accessories  to  comfort  and  convenience. 

The  German  Methodist  organized  eight  years  ago,  with  a  complement  of  twenty 
worshipers,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  build  a  wooden  church,  at  a  cost  of  $1,600.  Their  organ- 
ization, since  that  time,  has  increased  to  some  extent,  and  now  numbers  thirty-five  persons. 
They  have  never  had  a  regular  minister  located  with  them,  but  were  supplied  from  other  places 
until  a  year  ago,  when  the  Rev.  John  Brier  was  "called.** 

St,  Peter's  German  Lutheran  Church  was  organized  in  1860,  with  about  forty  members, 
and,  in  1864,  they  erected  a  large  stone  church,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  The  land  upon  which  it 
stands  was  donated  by  Mr.  Schentzenberg,  and,  in  1866,  he  made  a  claim  to  the  church.  The 
congregation  brought  suit  against  him,  and,  in  the  same  year,  judgment  was  rendered  in  their 
favor.  '  The  church  will  seat  250  persons,  and,  in  addition,  they  support  a  good  school  and 
parsonage,  which  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,200.  The  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Engle- 
brecht;  the  present,  Mr.  Frederic  Schneider.  The  present  Trustees  are  Messrs.  Charles 
Buckholds,  Charles  Kahn  and  William  Davis. 

The  Catholic  Church  established  itself  at  Waterford,  in  1850,  and  within  two  years  erected  a 
■  church  edifice,  the  society  at  that  time  beingcomposed  of  150  members.  It  is  of  stone,  and  cost 
$2,000,  the  seating  capacity  being  300.  Father  Matthew  Gernbauer  was  the  first  priest,  the 
present  incumbent  being  the  Rev.  Charles  Schumacher.  The  church  is  apparently  prospering, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  purchase,  some  time  ago,  of  a  large  pipe  organ,  for  which  they  paid  $600. 
In  addition  to  the  church,  they  have  a  priest's  house  of  stone,  and  a  large  stone  schoolhouse, 
the  latter  addition  having  been  established  in  1871,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  School  Sisters. 

Schools. — The  first  school  was  established  in  1840,  of  which  Miss  Caldwell  was  the  teacher. 
She  served  one  term,  and  then  dissolved  her  connection  with  the  institution.  In  those  days  of 
early  ventures  in  every  department  of  life  on  the  frontier,  no  salaries  were  paid  the  pedagogues 
as  the  practice  now,  it  being  the  custom  for  teachers  to  ^' board  out'*  the  tuition  furnished 
ambitious  pupils.  It  was  not  until  after  the  State  took  charge  of  the  schools,  in  1858,  that  a 
money  consideration  was  offered  teachers.  The  first  schoolhouse  was  built  in  District  No.  2, 
Rice's  Corners.  That  was  taught  first  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Newhall,  she  also  "boarding"  for  her  pay. 
Twelve  years  ago,  the  present  school,  a  fine  stone  building,  was  erected.  It  is  now  in  charge  of 
Miss  Hazeltine  and  Miss  Malone,  and  under  the  dominion  of  a  School  Board,  consisting  of  John 
E.  Bennett,  Director,  John  T.  Rice,  Clerk,  and  Theodore  Harding,  Treasurer.  In  the  matter 
of  schools  they  are  well  supplied,  having  no  less  than  four  other  district  schools  in  the  varioos 
districts,  each  of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  teacher. 

The  Cemeteries. — There  are  but  two  in  the  village,  "  Oak  wood"  and  "  The  Old-Settlers," 
the  former  located  in  the  last  ten  years ;  the  latter  an  old  institution. 

The  Post  Office  was  established  in  the  village  of  Waterford,  in  1843,  in  the  Waterford 
House,  Samuel  C.  Russ  being  Postmaster.  He  kept  it  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  G.  W.  Sproat,  who  retained  it  eight  years.  It  is  now  in  charge  of  C.  N.  Whitman,  who 
keeps  it  in  J.  W.  Jordan's  store.  In  former  days,  the  mails  used  to  go  by  stage  from  Kenosha 
to  Janesville,  there  being  a  mail  from  the  East  and  West  on  alternate  days.  There  is  now  a 
daily  mail  from  Burlington,  by  stage. 

Secret  Societies. — The  Temple  Lodge  of  Free  and  AcceptedMasons  was  organized  April  24, 
1858,  the  officers  being   Samuel  E.  Chapman,  W.  M. ;    Hiram  D.  Morse,  S.  W. ;    Nelson  H. 
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Palmer,  J.  W. ;  George  W.  Sproat,  Secretary;  Charles  Moe,  Treasurer  ;  Archibald  Cooper,  S. 
D. ;  William  C.  Sproat,  J.  D. ;  William  B.  rowell.  Tiler ;  Ira  M.  Sumner,  Chaplain ;  Horace 
Carpenter,  Marshal,  and  eleven  Master  Masons.  When  they  were  first  organized,  they  occu- 
pied a  room  in  the  back  of  Mr.  Chapman's  house,  but,  as  their  numbers  increased,  they  found 
their  quarters  getting  too  small,  and,  in  1862,  moved  into  a  room  over  Palmer  &  Moe's  store, 
which,  with  one  or  two  intervals,  they  have  occupied  ever  since.  The  Lodge  now  numbers 
fifty-three  members,  and  the  oflScers  are :  G.  Newell,  W.  M. ;  Henry  C.  Wood,  S.  W. ;  Elisha 
Lewis,  J.  W. ;  F.  C.  Willman,  Treasurer ;  S.  H.  Cook,  Secretary ;  D.  C.  Engleson,  S.  D. ; 
W.  H.  Smith,  J.  D. ;  Thomas  Beaumont  and  S.  M.  Smith,  Stewards ;  Daniel  Foat,  Tiler. 

The  Sons  of  Temperance  were  organized  on  February  12,  1872,  with  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers, Dr.  Newall  being  the  first  Worthy  Patriarch.  They  now  number  forty-five  members,  and 
in  addition,  have  a  "wideawake  "  section  for  all  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  which  was 
organized  April  4,  1879.  The  roster  contains  thirty  members.  Miss  Ella  Hulbert  being  the 
Worthy  Patriarch  of  the  whole.  Tliey  have  a  very  nice  hall  over  G.  F.  McLeish's  store  on 
Main  street. 

27ie  Temple  of  Honor  was  granted  a  charter  on  November  18,  1876,  with  a  membership 
stated  at  seventy-four,  and  the  following  oflScers :  G.  B.  Newall,  Deputy  Worthy  Chief;  W.  B. 
Robinson,  W.  C.  ;  Dr.  G.  F.  Newall,  Past  Worthy  Chief;  S.  H.  Cook,  Worthy  Vice  Chief; 
Charles  Palmer,  Worthy  Recorder;  M.  P.  McKenzie,  Asmstant  Worthy  Recorder;  Fred  Wall- 
man,  Worthy  Treasurer;  E.  B.  Moe,  Financial  Recorder;  W.  C.  Sproat,  Worthy  Usher; 
Alexander  Banchop,  Worthy  Assistant  Usher ;  Francis  Gault,  Worthy  Guardian,  and  Jacob 
Foat,  Worthy  Sentinel.  The  Lodge  has  fallen  oflT  in  numbers  very  much,  until  now  it  is  but  a 
shadow  of  its  former  self,  the  number  being  but  thirty-two.  The  oflScers  are :  M.  Beardsley, 
W.  C. ;  Daniel  Cadwell,  D.  G.  W.  C.  ;  M.  P.  McKenzie,  P.  W.  C. ;  Daniel  Cadwell,  W.  R. ; 
Thomas  Hansen,  A.  R. ;  Ole  Hansen,  W.  T. ;  F.  C.  Wallman,  W.  V.  T. ;  Alexander  Banchop, 
W.  W.;  Peter  Hattelsted,  D.  W.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  W.  C. 


ROCHESTER. 

The  settlement  of  Rochester  and  Waterford  was  begun  almost  at  the  same  time,  the  first 
arrivals  in  what  is  now  the  former  village  being  Levi  Godfrey  and  John  Wade.  They  reached 
their  new  home  in  the  spring  of  1836,  and  perfected  title  to  their  claims  by  erecting  a  log  house. 
No  sooner' was  the  cabin  inclosed  and  roofed  for  the  protection  of  its  owners  than  they  began,  and, 
in  due  time,  completed  a  commodious  hotel.  In  the  year  following,  they  laid  out  the  village  and 
welcomed  the  arrival  of  Alonzo  Snow,  who  opened  a  general  store.  With  a  hotel  and  a  store 
came  a  desire  to  get  something  better,  and,  in  order  to  gratify  that  desire  and  make  a  little 
money,  Martin  C.  Whitman,  in  the  latter  end  of  1837,  built  up  a  saw-mill  which  he  controlled 
for  two  years,  finally  losing  it  by  fire  in  1839.  Very  soon  after  the  mill  started,  Godfrey  built 
the  first  frame  house  erected  in  the  settlement. 

The  First  Birth  to  occur  in  the  village  was  that  of  Miss  Mary  Godfrey,  afterward  Mrs.  Fell. 

2%6  First  Marriage  was  solemnized  in  1836,  the  contracting  parties  being  John  Cole  and  a 
Miss  Fowler.  Mr.  Cole  had  to  go  to  Racine  for  a  license,  which  cost  him  the  snug  sum  of  $4, 
and  was  considered  a  luxury  in  those  days  to  be  indulged  only  at  occasional  intervals. 

The  First  Death,  always  a  sad  event,  occurred  in  February,  1837,  the  victim  of  the  pale  man 
on  horseback  being  Mrs.  John  Wade.  Her  remains  were  safely  laid  away  under  the  green  trees 
and  flowers  on  the  Wade  farm,  but  were  afterward  taken  up  and  re-interred  in  the  Rochester 
Cemetery. 

The  Manufacturing  Interests, — By  the  erection  of  the  first  mill,  a  "starter"  was  given  to 
the  village,  which  eventually  proved  of  incalculable  benefit,  for  after  the  mill  was  consumed  by 
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fire  in  1839,  Mr.  Belden  rebuilt  it  on  the  Muskego  River.  In  connection  with  the  first  saw-mill, 
there  was  an  iron  foundry  erected  by  a  man  named  Ford,  which  was  purchased  by  Belden 
in  1844.  In  1842-43,  he  built  the  first  flouring-mill,  a  frame  building,  which  cost  ^13,000.  He 
ran  that  mill  as  sole  proprietor  until  1846,  when  he  sold  out  to  Messrs.  Hulburt  &  Royce.  They 
kept  it  until  1850,  and  sold  it  in  that  year  to  James  and  Robert  Scott,  the  present  proprietors. 
In  1858,  it  burned  down,  but  was  rebuilt,  and  is  now  owned  by  the  Scotts.  At  one  time  Mr. 
Richard  Ela  had  a  large  wagon  manufactory,  which  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  bat  at  pres- 
ent it  is  included  among  the  past  glories  of  the  place. 

The  First  Brick  ITotise  in  the  village  was  built  in  1843  by  Peter  Campbell,  and  he  kept 
it  as  the  Union  Hotel  until  1856,  when  he  died.  In  1858,  Edward  Reynolds  rented  it,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  year  surrendered  his  lease,  which  was  taken  by  Peter  Silyemale,  who  dispensed  its 
hospitalities  for  a  year.  Silvernale's  widow  then  resumed  occupation,  and,  in  1863,  it  was  pur- 
chased by  James  H.  Gibson,  who  still  retains  possession. 

Religiovs  Interests, — The  Congregational  Church  was  organized  in  1840  with  about  fifty 
members.  Until  1845,  they  held  their  meetings  in  the  schoolhouse,  but  in  that  year  they  built 
the  present  brick  church.  A  Mr.  Cadwell,  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
was  the  first  minister  called  to  officiate,  and  Calvin  Earl  and  Reuben  Clark  were  the  Trustees. 
When  first  completed,  the  building  cost  $2,000,  and  had  a  very  large  congregation,  but  the  con- 
gregation at  present  numbers  only  twenty.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pett,  a  Baptist  minister,  officiates 
there  occasionally.  The  ground  upon  which  the  building  stands,  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent 
was  donated  by  Mr.  Ovid  Hulburt. 

The  tS'chooh. — The  first  school-building  was  raised  in  1840,  but  the  first  school  opened  was 
that  taught  in  1837  by  Miss  Dyer,  a  sister  of  Dr.  Dyer,  of  Burlington.  In  1848,  in  School 
District  No.  2,  a  wooden  building  was  erected,  the  first  teacher  employed,  of  which  there  is  any 
record,  being  Miss  Sarah  Whitman,  the  present  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  Cady,  the  genial  Postmaster 
of  Rochester. 

In  1867,  a  Seminary  was  opened  in  a  building  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Richard  Ela  as  a 
wagon  factory,  the  prime  mover  being  a  Free- Will  Baptist  Minister,  J.  S.  Bradley  by  name, who 
stated  to  other  members  of  the  faith  that  their  organization  required  a  school,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  good  place  to  have  it.  Accordingly,  $2,500  were  raised  by  subscription,  and  the 
building  purchased  from  Levi  Godfrey.  J.  S.  Bradley  was  installed  as  Principal,  and  opera- 
tions were  begun,  with  about  one  hundred  scholars.  He  remained  there  two  years,  and  was  followed 
by  the  Rev.  Nathan  Woodworth,who  served  three  years.  Prof.  J.  H.  Gould  succeeded  to  the  head 
of  the  school,  in  turn,  each  remaining  three  years.  But  hard  times  intervened  to  prevent  suc- 
cess, and  the  school  finally  closed,  though  there  is  some  talk  of  re-opening  it  daring  the 
current  year.  The  first  School  Commissioners  were  elected  in  1842,  and  are  as  follows :  Phillip 
Mygatt,  Nathaniel  Moulton  and  Benjamin  Bayley.  The  present  Board  of  School  District  No. 
1  is  R.  S.  Jackson,  E.  B.  Adams  and  J.  Jackson,  the  latter  Treasurer,  with  M.  L.  Lee  as  Prin- 
cipal.   Of  No.  2,  the  Board  is  John  Zicks,  Director ;  J.  D.  Wright,  Clerk  ; ,  Treasurer, 

and  Miss  Sarah  Whitman,  Principal.     The  building  itself  is  a  frame,  and  cost  ^700.     Miss 
Whitman  has  the  training  of  about  one  hundred  pupils,  by  all  of  whom  she  is  held  in  high  esteem. 

Secret  Societies. — In  April,  1849,  Jessie  Stetson,  Deacon  Brittain  and  others,  called  meet- 
ings at  tlie  schoolhouse,  at  which  secret  societies  in  general  and  Odd  Fellows  in  particular  were 
denounced  in  no  measured  terms,  they  holding  that  such  organizations  were  hypocritical  and  the 
reverse  of  philanthropical.  Mr.  C.  J.  True  and  Henry  Cady,  having  discussed  the  matter,  deter- 
mined to  attend  and  repel  these  charges.  When  the  resolutions  condemning  secret  organiza- 
tions were  introduced,  these  gentlemen  assailed  them  with  the  utmost  vigor.  The  meeting  con- 
tinued for  about  three  nights,  but,  failing  to  secure  an  adoption  of  the  resolutions,  the  movers  fled. 

On  July  18,  of  the  same  year,  a  Lodge  of  sixty  members  was  formed.  The  principal  officers 
were:  Hyland  Hulburt,  N.  G. ;  Wallace  Hulburt,  Vice  Grand,  and  Dr.  Boyce,  Secretary — 
these  gentlemen  being  the  only  three  who  understood  the  matter  at  all.  Since  then  the  Lodge 
has  prospered  abundantly,  increasing  in  numbers  and  influence  yearly. 
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A  Temperance  Lodge^  composeil  of  both  sexes,  was  fully  organized  in  January,  1872.  The 
officers  were:  J.  D.  Wright,  W.  P.;  Lucy  E.  Nash,  Worthy  Associate;  John  Gleason,  R.  S. ; 
J.  E.  Jackson,  F.  S. ;  II.  R.  Adams,  Treasurer ;  Robert  Adams,  Chaplain ;  J.  S.  Harris,  Con- 
ductor ;  Mrs.  M.  Tucker,  Assistant  Conductor ;  Inside  Sentinel,  A.  Coci-aft ;  Outside  Sentinel, 
Albert  Thompson.  The  present  officers,  so  far  as  they  could  be  obtained,  are  H.  R.  Adams, 
W.  P.,  and  Lizzie  Cady,  R.  S. 

On  November  16,  1876,  the  Temple  of  Honor  was  organized  with  thirty-one  members  and 
the  following  officers:  W.  B.  Stetson,  W.  C.  T. :  John  Wood,  Deputy ;  G.  H.  Blake,  W.  R.; 
J.  E.  Jackson,  W.  A.  R. ;  E.  B.  Adams,  W.  F.  R. ;  Robert  Adams,  W.  T. ;  Joseph  Sum- 
mers, W.  W. ;  F.  Hoyt,  W.  D.  W. ;  B.  F.  Fowler,  W.  S. ;  James  Bell,  W.  G. ;  John  Gleason, 
W.  V.  T.     The  present  Worthy  Chief  is  Henry  Nobles. 
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The  scenes  witnessed  in  Racine  and  Kenosha  during  the  spring  of  1861,  were  similar  in 
many  respects  to  those  which  transpired  throughout  the  loyal  North,  but  the  details  are  interest- 
ing, because  they  rc^veal  individual  patriotism,  and  preserve  the  minor  evidences  of  devotion  to 
principle  which  would  be  engulfed  in  the  mighty  tide  of  subsequent  events.  The  press,  the 
pulpit,  the  bar,  the  public  and  private  assemblies  of  men  in  every  department  and  walk  of  life, 
burst  forth  with  one  accord  in  the  grand  rallying  cry  for  the  defense  of  national  integrity.  Those 
institutions  which  had  jealously  guarded  the  utterance  of  words  which  might  be  construed  to 
•  offend  the  sensitive  ears  of  Southern  oligarchists,  were  thrown  open  to  the  untrammeled  expression 
of  loyal  thoughts.  There  was  no  longer  a  possibility  of  currying  favor  by  a  policy  of  concilia- 
tion towards  the  South,  when  for  the  first  time  the  voice  of  prophecy  was  drowned  in  the  harsh 
clangor  of  rebellious  arms.  The  pulpit,  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  deprecated  the  impolitic 
intrusion  therein  of  agitating  topics,  and  maintained  a  gentle  attitude  toward  those  who  spurned 
alike  the  truth  and  the  justice  of  human  freedom,  was  transformed,  as  in  a  single  hour,  into  the 
birth-place  of  wildest  excitations.  From  sacred  desks,  where  but  a  few  brief  years  before  men 
had  been  driven  forth  because  they  spoke  the  truth,  such  ringing  sentences  of  exhortation  arose 
that  the  excited  audience,  ignoring  the  customs  of  the  hour  and  place,  shook  down  the  dust  of 
prejudice  and  falsehood  from  above  the  speaker's  head  with  the  reverberations  of  their  unres- 
trained applause.  The  bar,  which  meekly  bowed  before  the  infamy  of  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law, 
lifted  its  voice  in  defense  of  national  existence.  With  few  exceptions,  the  the  press  joined  in 
the  appeal  to  arms,  and  urged  a  realization  of  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  The  morning  of  that 
era  in  the  history  of  this  nation,  when  the  question  of  man's  ability  to  maintain  a  government 
of  the  people  was  so  boldly  propounded,  dawned  dark  and  foreboding.  No  one  could  penetrate 
the  gloom  which  overcast  the  horizon.  The  experiment  of  a  republican  government  was  to  be 
submitted  to  the  crucial  test  of  arms. 

Saturday,  April  20,  1861,  the  people  of  Racine  were  astonished  to  see  the  stars  and  stripes 
floating  from  the  spire  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  a  demonstration  of  loyalty  which  was  made  by 
Father  Gibson.  By  order  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Henni,  of  Milwaukee,  every  Catholic  church  in 
his  diocese  was  instructed  to  make  that  demonstration  of  loyalty  to  the  Government  which  had 
done  so  much  to  expand  personal  and  religious  liberty. 

A  large  concourse  of  people  assembled  in  front  of  the  church  and  cheered  the  flag.  April 
17, 1861,  saw  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  calling  for  the 
enrollment  of  one  regiment  from  each  of  the  States,  among  them  Wisconsin,  given  forth  to  the 
world,  and  on  the  23d  the  *'  Belle  City  Rifles*'  completed  their  organization  by  electing  the 
followingofficers :  Captain,  W.  E.  Strong;  First  Lieutenant,  A.  0.  Doolittle;  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, W.  L.  Parsons ;  Sergeants,  H.  W.  Hurlburt,  W.  E.  Bingham,  W.  J.  Field,  and  M.  P. 
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Barry  ;  Corporals,  F.  L.  Graham,  M.  Rodman,  G.  Bowman,  and  D.  R.  May.  The  roll  showed 
sixty  privates  who,  with  their  oflScers,  were  subsequently  assigned  to  the  Second  Regiment,  which 
left  Madison  for  the  seat  of  war,  June  19,  1861.  Prior  to  their  departure,  viz:  on  April  29, 
the  young  ladies  of  Racine  presented  the  Company,  through  Senator  Doolittle,  with  a  handsome 
flag.  April  26,  the  Carroll  Guards,  an  artillery  company,  was  organized,  with  sixty-nine  pri- 
vates and  the  following  officers :  Captain,  W.  W.  Carroll ;  First  Lieutenant,  Norman  D.  Smith; 
Ensign,  John  D.  Lyons ;  Sergeants,  G.  W.  Scanlan,  Henry  Nield,  Charles  B.  Bueter  and 
Thomas  Weldon ;  Corporals,  0.  D.  Bassinger,  Henry  Irish,  A.  Doyle,  and  C.  Hermes. 

About  May  13,  the  "  Scott's  Grays,"  which  was  organized  April  29,  tendered  their  services 
to  the  Government  for  three  years,  which  were  gladly  accepted.  They  numbered  eighty  privates, 
their  oflScers  being  :  Captain,  Hon.  W.  D.  Lyon  ;  First  Lieutenant,  J.  Cheshire;  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, R.  C.  Tate ;  Third  Lieutenant,  J.  W.  English ;  Sergeants,  H.  A.  Bailey,  H.  B.  Foster, 
J.  A.  Carey,  and  S.  D.  Cotton ;  Corporals,  D.  C.  Smith,  Wm.  White,  Thomas  Graham,  and 
Wm.  Powles. 

On  May  16,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  town  of  Raymond,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
volunteer  company,  but,  though  several  enlisted,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  company  was  sent 
out. 

On  May  20,  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Pleasant  organized  a  company  for  home  service,  but 
no  record  appears  to  have  been  kept  of  their  officers  or  the  number  of  men  enlisted. 

In  that  month,  also,  the  ^^  Racine  Union  Guard"  completed  their  organization  by  electing 
the  following  commissioned  officers:  Captain,  E.  A.  Cram;  First  Lieutenant,  H.  F.  Fuller; 
Second  Lieutenant,  James  F.  Lewis. 

.  In  addition  to  the  excitement  incident  to  the  enlistment  of  volunteers,  the  organization  of 
Loyal  Clubs  and  the  news  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  the  South,  the  stem  realities 
of  war  were  brought  home  and  made  more  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  of  Racine  by 
the  establishment  of  a  military  camp  thereat  by  the  Fourth  Regiment.  Col.  Paine  selected  a 
beautiful  site  adjacent  to  the  college  grounds,  on  the  farm  of  T.  G.  Wright.  The  buildings, 
which  were  designed  by  S.  D.  Clough,  were  more  substantial  than  those  ordinarily  erected  for 
such  purposes,  and  were  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  Jacob  Wratten.  The  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  camp,  which  was  christened  "  Camp  Utley,*'  were  exceptionally  good. 

July  4,  1861,  will  long  be  remembered  in  Racine,  on  account  of  the  impressive  ceremonies 
with  which  its  celebration  was  attended.  The  Rev.  C.  D.  Pillsbury  officiated  as  Chaplain,  Col. 
Paine,  Capt.  Hobart  and  others  delivered  addresses,  and  J.  G.  McMynn  read  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.     A  grand  dinner  was  served  up  by  the  ladies  in  the  afternoon. 

Up  to  July  14,  Mars  and  his  satellites  had  possession,  but  on  that  day  they  gave  way  for  a 
brief  interval  to  the  rosy  God  of  Love,  who  straightway  marched  two  willing  victims — Capt. 
0.  H.  Lagrange,  of  Company  B,  **  Ripon  Rifles,"  and  Miss  Jennie  Stowell,  of  Hastings,  Minn., 
to  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  they  were  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony,  by 
Rev.  A.  C.  Barry,  Chaplain  of  the  regiment.  On  the  following  day,  the  Fourth  Regiment, 
over  one  thousand  strong,  of  which  his  company  was  a  part,  left  for  Virginia. 

Next  came  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Manassas,  which  occurred  on  July  21,  and  there  were 
many  sad  hearts  in  Racine  County,  for,  among  the  first  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  patriotism  were 
recorded  the  names  of  William  H.  Upham,  Charles  Filer,  Henry  E.  Benson  and  Marion  C. 
Hamer.  After  nearly  a  year  of  suspense,  however,  the  friends  of  the  first  named,  W.  H. 
Upham,  were  rejoiced  at  his  safe  arrival  home  on  February  3,  1862.  He  thus  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  reading  the  eloquent  and  kindly  sentiments  said  about  him,  for  eloquent  indeed  were  the 
discourses  of  the  clergy  when  the  direful  news  was  told. 

The  defeat  at  Manassas  and  the  death  of  so  many  of  the  brave  boys  only  roused  the  people 
to  greater  energy  and  enthusiasm,  which  found  expression  in  the  raising  of  $8,000,  and  the 
declaration  that  another  company  must  and  should  be  formed.  Accordingly,  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 7,  the  Racine  County  Volunteers  completed  their  organization,  by  the  election  of  the  fol- 
lowing oflScers:    Captain,   William   P.   Lyon,   Racine;    First  Lieutenant,   Albert  E.   Smith, 
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Springfield ;  Second  Lieutenant,  James  0.  Bartlett,  Racine.  This  company  was  assigned  to 
the  Eighth  Regiment.  During  that  summer  and  fall,  Camp  Utley  was  appropriated  to  com- 
panies of  artillery. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  October  2,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  citizens  of  Racine,  Patrick 
Geraughty,  Gregory  Flynn  and  James  Fielding  were  appointed  a  committee  to  superintend  the 
organization  of  a  company  for  Col.  Mahoney's  regiment,  to  be  called  ^^  The  Mulligan  Guards.'* 
About  the  same  time,  the  Burlington  ''  Utley  Guards  '*  were  organized,  with  a  full  complement 
of  men,  and  the  following  officers  ;  Captain,  Robert  Hill,  Burlington ;  First  Lieutenant,  Will- 
iam E.  Gipson,  Waterford ;  Second  Lieutenant,  H.  A.  Sheldon,  Burlington.  The  company 
was  assigned  to  the  First  Regiment. 

On  Saturday  evening,  September  21,  a  war  meeting  was  held  in  the  Waltermire  School- 
house,  in  the  town  of  Norway,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  military  company  in  the  center  of 
Racine  County.  Mr.  W.  Whiteley  and  Capt.  Johnson,  of  the  Randall  Flying  Artillery, 
addressed  the  meeting,  after  which  several  young  men  signed  the  muster-roll. 

Li  February,  1862,  Capt.  P.  Bennett  raised  thirty  men  in  Waterford,  toward  a  company 
for  the  Nineteenth  Regiment,  but  the  company  was  never  formed,  the  men  being  drafted  into 
another  company  whose  ranks  had  been  thinned. 

In  the  same  month,  the  ^^Bear  Hunters,''  a  Scandinavian  company,  afterward  attached  to 
the  Fifteenth  Wisconsin  Regiment,  and  known  as  Company  C,  was  organized  principally  in 
the  town  of  Norwayl  The  officer^  were :  Captain,  Fred  R.  Berg ;  First  Lieutenant,  Hans  Han- 
sen, Second  Lieutenant,  J.  F.  Rice. 

Tuesday,  March  18,  saw  the  departure  for  the  scene  of  the  war,  of  the  Eighth  and  Tenth 
Batteries  of  Artillery,  which,  owing  to  no  fault  of  their  own,  had  been  lying  inactive  at  Camp 
Utley  for  some  months.  On  the  same  day,  the  Randall  Battery  of  Flying  Artillery  left  Bur- 
lington for  Racine,  but  on  reaching  tlie  Junction,  and  finding  the  Eighth  and  Tenth  just  leaving, 
for  St.  Louis,  they  also  departed.  Tuesday  evening,  April  2,  the  Racine  Soldier's  Relief 
Society,  with  A.  G.  Hartshorn,  President,  C.  H.  Upham,  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  George  S.  Wright, 
Secretary,  was  formed,  and  on  Monday,  May  12,  the  people  of  Caledonia  organized  a  Soldier's 
Aid  Society,  with  Edward  Burbeck,  President;  J.  B.  Richards,  Treasurer,  and  George  R. 
Elliott,  Secretary. 

In  August,  1862,  the  war  fever  was  at  its  height,  the  reports  of  bloody  battles  being 
fought  only  serving  to  stimulate  the  heroism  of  the  masses.  There  was  no  fear,  but  the  shrieks 
and  cries  of  the  wounded,  as  they  were  chronicled  by  the  daily  press  in  the  account  of  engage- 
ments, having  taken  place,  called  out  the  noblest  feelings  of  their  nature,  and  made  them  ready 
and  willing  devotees  on  the  altar  of  patriotism  and  subsequent  sacrifice. 

On  August  2,  a  grand  war  meeting  was  held  at  Union  Grove,  when  $1,680  were  subscribed 
as  an  aid  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

On  Saturday,  August  2,  a  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Racine  Board  of 
Trade,  and  recruiting  for  the  Racine  Union  Guards,  was  commenced  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  J.  I. 
CabC  stepped  forward  and  announced  his  intention  of  giving  $10  in  addition  to  the  bounty, 
promised  by  the  Government,  to  every  man  of  the  first  company  raised  for  Colonel  Utley's 
regiment. 

On  Wednesday,  August  13,  it  was  announced  that  the  Racine  Union  Guards,  under  the 
captaincy  of  George  Williamson,  had  raised  their  quota  of  101  men,  and  a  few  days  after,  they 
elected  their  remaining  officers,  who  were :  First  Lieutenant,  Frank  Mead,  and  Second  Lieuten- 
ant, George  Beaumont.     They  had  the  honor  of  being  attached  to  the  Twenty-second  Regiment. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Cambrian  (Welsh)  Guards  came  to  the  front,  with  Captain,  Owen 
Griffith ;  First  Lieutenant,  Nelson  Darling ;  First  Sergeant,  Evan  0.  Jones.  September  16 
saw  the  gallant  Twenty-second,  after  a  long  spell  at  Camp  Utley,  leave  for  the  front,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Utley. 

As  showing  the  temper  of  the  people  at  that  most  trying  time,  the  following  incident,  which 
was  made  at  the  time  of  the  occurence  the  subject  of  some  comment,  appears  worth  narrating ; 
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about  August  3,  a  man  named  David  Wettsie,  who  had  "looked  upon  the  wine  when  it  was  red," 
began  talking  quite  loudly  about  the  policy  of  the  Government :  claiming  that  it  was  only  '*  a 
Black  Republican  war,"  and  concluded  by  stating  that  every  man  who  enlisted  in  it  should  be 
shot.  Some  of  the  "boys  in  blue**  were  near,  and  when  one  of  their  number  suggested  "rail" 
they  were  prompt  to  act,  and,  notwithstanding  Wettsie's  endeavors  to  escape,  rode  him  on  a  rail, 
much  to  the  amusement  and  gratification  of  those  present.  It  subsequently  transpired  that  he 
was  a  good  Union  man,  but,  unfortunately  for  himself,  had  on  that  occasion  "put  an  enemy  into 
his  mouth  to  steal  away  his  brains.** 

Peace  meetings  occasionally  were  held,  bu:  made  no  impression  on  the  public  mind,  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  on  Monday,  September  15,  the  Welsh  ladies  of  Racine,  through 
Senator  Doolittle,  presented  their  brave  boys,  the  "  Cambrian  Guards,**  with  an  elegant  blue 
silk  flag,  bearing  on  one  side  the  National  Eagle,  with  the  motto,  "Union  and  Liberty,  one  and 
inseparable,**  and  on  the  other  an  appropriate  presentation  inscription. 

On  Wednesday,  October  1,  the  press  of  Racine  chronicled  the  fact  that  the  Racine  County 
Militia  of  the  Eighth  Wisconsin  had  been  engaged  in  the  "big'*  fight  at  Corinth,  and  had  done 
excellent  service.  About  the  same  time,  what  was  afterward  known  as  Company  C,  was  raised 
in  Burlington,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Sheldon,  a  son  of  Mr.  Orson  Sheldon,  of  that 
town. 

In  October,  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  was  quartered  at  Camp  Utley.  It  consisted  of 
Companies  A,  Capt  J.  C.  Moore ;  B,  "Death  to  traitors,*'  Capt.  George  H.  Franke;  C, 
"Through  God  we  shall  do  valiantly,**  Capt.  John  E.  Gurley;  D,  Capt.  W.  S.  Eamheart;  E, 
Capt.  Ira  Maltimore ;  F,  Capt.  A.  Z.  Wemple ;  G,  "  The  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved,** 
Capt.  F.  B.  Burdick ;  H,  "  In  prosperity  or  adversity  we  are  with  our  country,'*  Capt.  Joseph 
S.  Lunsley ;  I,  "We  conquer  or  die,*'  Capt.  Walter  Cook,  and  K,  "Onward  to  victory,*'  Capt. 
Adneram  Wetcher. 

When  the  President's  emancipation  proclamation  was  issued,  the  people  of  Racine  met  in 
Titus  Hall,  and  with  one  accord  joined  in  adopting  resolutions  of  indorsement  thereof. 

In  November,  1862,  a  draft  was  made  to  fill  the  quota  of  Racine  County.  In  Dover 
Township,  it  is  reported  in  the  Advocate^  a  man  named  Patrick  Brady  objected  to  the  man  des- 
ignated to  draw  the  names  from  the  box.  Commissioner  Blake  thereupon  delegated  Brady  to 
do  the  drawing,  and  he  accepted  the  position.  The  quota  of  that  township  was  twenty-four. 
The  twenty-second  slip  drawn  by  Brady  was  his  own  name,  which  fully  proved  the  fairness  of 
the  drawing.  The  entire  draft  numbered  184  men,  divided  as  follows :  Racine  city — First 
Ward,  7  ;  Fourth  Ward,  14 ;  Fifth  Ward,  1 ;  Mount  Pleasant,  47  ;  Caledonia,  47  ;  Raymond, 
27  ;  Dover,  24 ;  Yorkville,  5  ;  Rochester,  8  ;  Burlington,  4. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  1862,  while  some  of  the  drafted  men  were  occupying  Camp 
Utley,  the  old  barracks  were  set  on  fire  and  totally  destroyed. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  February  24,  1863,  a  war  meeting  was  held  at  Mount  Pleasant,  at 
which  the  Administration  was  cordially  indorsed  by  resolutions  which  were  passed  to  that  effect. 
Toward  the  latter  end  of  March,  the  ladies  of  Racine,  after  casting  about  for  a  way  in 
which  to  assist  their  "  boys,"  decided  upon  forming  an  organization  called  the  "  Racine  Loyal- 
ists," which  was  accordingly  done,  and  day  after  day  those  angels  in  disguise  occupied  their 
time  in  making  little  articles  for  the  comfort  of  their  loved  ones,  who  were  far  away.  Could 
those  articles  have  spoken,  they  would  have  told  a  tale  of  weary  hours,  heartaches  and  bitter 
tears. 

In  June,  1863,  calls  for  troops,  as  is  a  matter  of  history,  were  not  responded  to  by  the  peo- 
plein  proportion  to  llio  dcMimnds  of  the  service,  and  another  draft  was  necessitated  to  recruit 
the  armies  to  their  usual  complement  of  numbers.  In  accordance  with  orders,  the  draft  for 
Racine  County  was  drawn  at  Milwaukee,  with  the  following  results:  Racine  County  furnished 
60  men;  Yorkville,  32;  Dover,  2*.^;  Burlington,  48:  Rochester,  22;  Waterford,  36;  Norway, 
12 ;  Raymond,  31,  and  Caledonia,  55,  making  a  total  of  504. 
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On  Wednesday,  October  1,  1863,  the  Racine  Advocate  published  the  following  tables, 
showing  the  number  of  men  who  volunteered  up  to  that  date,  the  whole  number  enrolled,  etc. : 


1 
WARDS  AND  TOWNS. 

Whole  No. 
Enrolled. 

Number  of 
Yolunteers. 

Number 
Exempt 

No.  on  that  date 
■ubject  to  draft. 

First  Ward 

Second  Ward 

303 
286 
662 
316 
264 
648 
441 
287 
212 
208 
161 
203 
216 
421 

53 
76 

182 
73 
70 

107 
62 
48 
64 
25 
70 

106 
49 
96 

90 
83 
132 
47 
50 
75 
78 
20 
21 
59 
8 
25 
89 
42 

158 
76 

Third  Ward 

848 

Fourth  Ward 

196 

Fifth  Ward 

144 

Mount  Pleasant 

466 

Caledonia 

801 

Raymond 

219 

Yorkville 

187 

DoTer  

124 

Norway 

88 

Waterford 

78 

Rochester 

128 

Burlinirton 

283 

Totals  

4.578 

1,070 

764 

2,761 

In  May,  1863,  the  Soldiers*  Relief  and  Aid  Society  submitted  a  report  of  its  labors  and 
financial  condition  from  November  1,  1862,  which  was  most  gratifying  to  the  soldiers'  friends 
and  the  public.  There  had  been  received  from  subscriptions,  entertainments,  fairs  and  other 
sources,  jl, 066.53,  all  of  which  had  been  expended  in  the  relief  of  the  soldiers. 

On  May  20,  of  the  same  year,  a  similar  organization  was  effected  by  the  ladies  of  Cale- 
donia. 

In  the  winter  of  1863-64  Camp  Utley  was  improved  by  the  erection  of  three  new  barracks, 
the  repairing  of  the  old  buildings  and  the  renovation  of  the  camp  generally. 

The  smallpox  prevailed  to  considerable  extent  during  the  summer  of  1864  among  the  sol- 
diers in  the  camp,  and  soon  spread  throughout  the  city.  Precautionary  measures  were  not 
taken  in  time  to  prevent  the  infection  of  a  large  portion  of  the  town;  but  the  Board  of  Health 
became  aroused  at  last,  and  checked  the  further  ravages  of  the  disease. 

In  September,  1864,  the  third  draft  was  made  in  such  towns  as  had  not  filled  their  quota 
under  the  call  for  the  last  ^00,000  men.  The  list  of  drafted  men  was  divided  among  the  fol- 
lowing wards  of  Racine  and  towns  of  the  county :  Third  Ward,  23 ;  Fourth  Ward,  40  ;  Fifth 
Ward,  17;  Caledonia,  36 ;  Burlington,  14;  Raymond,  16;  Rochester,  17;  Mount  Pleasant,  17 ; 
Dover,  22.  The  provisions  of  this  draft  were  far  more  stringent  than  those  of  the  preceding 
ones.  One  hundred  per  cent  was  added  to  each  of  the  quotas  above  given,  making  a  total  draft 
of  404  men.  This  additional  number  was  selected  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  ranks,  and 
provide  against  losses  of  all  kinds,  so  that  the  State  quota  might  be  made  up  without  another 
draft  being  resorted  to.  Even  these  were  found  to  be  hardly  required,  for  soon  after  came  the 
news  of  the  final  action  in  Virginia  which  inaugurated  the  short,  pithy,  ever-to-be-remembered 
correspondence  between  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  and  Gen.  Lee,  by  which  that  brave  man  surrendered 
his  entire  army,  thus  ending  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  unhappy  wars  of  which  the  pages  of 
history  record.  The  surrender  of  Appomattox  Court  House  was  followed  by  the  cold-blooded 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  the  disbandment  of  the  army,  and  the  return  of  the  sol- 
diers to  their  homes. 

Those  who  survive  are  engaged  in  the  avocations  of  peace,  with  plows  and  pruning  hooks 
as  substitutes  for  the  implements  of  war. 

In  both  the  city  of  Racine  and  Racine  County  the  tombs  of  the  sleeping  soldiers-  are  all 
that  is  left  to  remind  the  casual  observer  of  the  part  taken  by  the  living  (now  the  dead)  in  the 
late  war.  The  graves  are  twenty-nine  in  number,  divided  between  Mound  and  Evergreen  Cem- 
eteries, and  are  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  following  volunteers :    Walter  J.  Hood,  Samuel  J. 
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Ssmia,  A.  G.  R.  Nixon,  Edwin  E.  Rouse,  Alfred  E.  Gridley,  Georee  W.  Phelpa,  Gustavus 
Goodrich,  Hugh  Stewart,  Wm.  H.  Convo!.  John  D.  Morgan,  Eugene  H.  Place,  Charles  S.  Bab- 
cock,  Ferdinand  Kuehn,  G.  Roberts,  Jacob  J.  Barrows,  John  G.  Davis,  Lewis  Fuller,  Wm.  R. 

Lathrop, Irish,  Wm.  H.  Freeman  Jr.,  Lyford  Peavey, Horton,  Charles  E.  Jones,  J. 

0.  Gavelle,  H.  T.  Sanders,  Freeman  D.  Erkine,  Henry  C.  Doolittle,  James  H.  Hinds,  Seneca 
Flint,  George  Janes,  and  thirteen  graves  containing  the  remains  of  unknown  heroes. 
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SOUTHPOET  AND  KENOSHA. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Not  quite  half  a  century  ago,  the  present  site  of  Kenosha  was  a  wild,  unbroken  wilder- 
ness, the  occupation  of  which  was  contested  for  by  the  Indian  and  the  beasts  of  the  forest. 
The  coming  of  the  white  man  in  1835,  inaugurated  the  advance  of  progress  and  civilization, 
which  has  transformed  that  wild,  unbroken  wilderness  into  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns 
on  the  chain  of  lakes  connecting  the  East  with  the  West.  It  is  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  since 
the  first  home  of  the  enterprising  settler  was  erected  in  Kenosha  County,  and  many  of  those  who 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  adventurous  pioneers  and  established  themselves  on  the  remotest 
borders  of  civilization  still  live  to  tell  of  the  events  of  those  eventful  days.  Not  half  a  century 
has  passed  since  the  Indians  exercised  exclusive  dominion  over  the  broad  prairies  and  shady 
groves  of  Kenosha,  and,  within  that  time,  they  have  disappeared,  gone  to  reservations  appor- 
tioned them  by  the  Government,  or  have  crossed  the  beautiful  river  and  are  presumably  in  active 
possession  of  the  happy  hunting-grounds.  The  days  between  the  death  of  savagery  and  the 
growth  of  civilization,  have  been,  as  it  were,  a  span  long.  But  brief  as  the  space  has  been, 
it  has  afibrded  abundant  opportunity  for  the  sowing  of  seeds  which  will  bear,  nay,  have  borne, 
a  plenteous  harvest.  But  yesterday,  and  the  hand  of  man  was  utilized  to  develop  the  resources 
of  this  bountiful  land.  To-day,  cultivated  acres,  fruitful  orchards  and  substantial  interests 
pay  tribute  to  a  growing  city  wherein  no  rivalry  exists  but  that  found  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
intelligence,  integrity  and  Christian  morality.  The  indebtedness  to  the  hardy  band  of  pioneers 
who  prepared  the  way  for  the  degree  of  perfection  which  exists  to-day,  should  live  in  the 
memory  of  coming  generations  until  the  human  race  has  run  its  course  and  the  wide  firma- 
ment is  rolled  up  like  a  scroll.  It  can  never  be  discharged.  All  honor  to  those  grand  old 
soldiers,  who,  in  their  pioneer  lives,  displayed  more  of  discipline  and  steadiness,  hardihood, 
patience  and  endurance,  than  the  soldier  whose  paths  of  duty  lead  through  hardships,  and  pains 
and  perils  to  unknown  graves.  No  monument  can  record  their  pilgrimage  down  the  checkered 
aisles  of  time,  from  the  day  when  they  landed  here  until  they  went  hence  and  were  seen  no 
more  forever.  No  sculptured  marble  can  commemorate  their  bravery,  their  humanity,  or  their 
endurance  forged  in  the  flame  of  adversity.  The  brightest  pages  of  history  alone  can  record  a 
truthful  narrative  of  their  trials  and  triumphs ;  the  noblest  flights  of  orators  can  alone  draw 
illustrations  from  their  patriotism  and  self-imposed  exile,  and  the  sublimest  strains  of  poetry, 
their  inspirations  from  the  lives  of  these  truly  great  men.  Monuments  to  their  honor  will 
crumble  into  dust,  but  their  virtues  will  be  remembered  in  the  hearts  of  their  descendants,  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who.  to-day  profit  by  their  venturesome  labors,  and  that  memory  can  never 
be  destroyed,  either  by  the  flight  of  time  or  the  corroding  storms  of  heaven.  Their  enterprise 
gave  birth  to  the  railroads  which  net  the  State  from  center  to  circumference ;  to  the  villages 
which  have  sprung  up  in  a  night ;  to  the  towns  and  cities  which  flourish  and  dictate  a  policy 
adapted  to  every  emergency.  But  they  have  gone,  and  the  flowers,  which  deck  their  silent  rest- 
ing places,  smile  sadly  over  the  patient  face  of  the  sleeper  as  they  nod  in  the  breezes  toward  the 
city  created  by  the  cofiined  pioneer.  They  are  gone,  but  their  labors  live  after  them,  and  the 
heirs  of  an  inheritance  so  priceless  should  discharge  the  trust  committed  to  their  care  with  the 
greatest  diligence,  that  generations  may,  too,  rise  up  to  call  them  blessed,  and  when  life's 
pilgrimage  is  ended,  the  Steward  of  the  world  may  bid  them  enter  into  joys  that  await  the  faith- 
ful servant.  . 

The  history  of  the  first  settlement  of  Kenosha  is  the  duplicate  of  every  settlement  under- 
taken in  the  West  since  the  nomadic  disposition  of  Eastern  enterprise  first  manifested  its 
existence. 
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In  April,  1836,  John  Bullen,  William  Bullen.and  E.  C.  Hart,  a  trinity  of  adventoroiis 
explorers,  bade  adieu  to  family  ties  and  friendly  associations,  and  set  out  from  Hannibal,  N.  T., 
for  the  land  of  promise,  located  in  the  West.  They  traveled  overland  to  the  mouth  of  Grand 
River,  Mich.,  in  a  one-horse  chaise,  which  also  transported  their  baggage,  and  reached  their 
destination  without  encountering  any  of  the  embargoes  incident  to  similar  undertakings  in  those 
primitive  days.  After  a  brief  sojourn  at  the  point  indicated,  the  travelers  disposed  of  their 
horje  and  conveyance  and  embarked  on  board  a  schooner,  commanded  by  Capt.  Clark,  formerly 
of  Oswego,  bound  for  Chicago.  The  present  "wonder  of  the  continent'*  was  then  in  its 
infancy,  and  offered  no  inducements  that  served  to  attract  the  emigrants  to  select  Fort  Dearborn 
as  a  point  available  for  permanent  occupation.  They  desired  to  extend  their  iSeld  of  observa- 
tion, and  at  some  more  eligible  site  in  the  wilderness  permanently  establish  themselves  for  all 
coming  time.  With  this  object  in  view,  a  French  Indian  guide  acknowledging  the  name  of 
"  Wilmot,''  was  employed,  a  double  wagon,  with  such  auxiliaries  to  travel  as  were  accessible  to 
purchase  procured,  and  the  journey  westward  continued  from  Chicago  to  Racine.  They  halted 
at  this  point  for  an  inconsiderable  length  of  time,  and  explored  the  country  in  the  vicinity  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  upon  a  place  of  settlement.  After  some  delay,  the  gentlemen  above 
named,  about  the  6th  of  June,  1835,  located  their  claims  upon  lands  about  the  mouth  of  Pike 
Creek,  and  a  short  time  thereafter  settled  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream  on  land  now  compre- 
hended within  the  survey  of  the  city  of  Kenosha.  C.  W.  Turner  joined  the  party  west  of 
Racine,  and,  on  arriving  at  Pike  Creek,  located  on  Pike  River.  Mr.  Hart  returned  to  Oswego, 
and  never  came  back.  Mr.  William  Bullen  revisited  Hannibal  on  business,  but  returned  to 
Southport  the  following  season,  Mr.  Edgar  Hugunin  holding  possession  of  his  property  mean- 
while, and,  settling  upon  his  claim  on  the  island,  built  a  residence.  Mr.  Bullen  represented 
the  *'  Western  Emigration  Society,"  an  organization  effected  at  Hannibal  in  February,  1835, 
claiming  as  such  the  territory  embraced  in  Kenosha,  and  hiring  parties  to  protect  such  claims 
for  the  company.  The  settlement  thus  established  was  soon  .after  increased  by  the  arrival  of  J. 
G.  Wilson  and  family,  Deacon  Weed,  the  Fosters,  Doolittles  and  the  Caldwell  family  (second 
family),  A.  Kellogg,  D.  Crosit,  0.  Jerome,  the  Rev.  Jason  Lathrop,  N.  R.  Allen,  8.  Ressique, 
H.  Bacon,  A.  Grattan  and  others.  Mr.  Bullen  hired  H.  Bacon  to  hold  and  protect  the  com- 
pany's claim  next  north  of  the  creek,  and  J.  G.  Wilson  the  claim  adjoining,  reporting  these 
claims  and  his  action  in  connection  therewith  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Bullen  knew  very  ttttle  of  their  subsequent  history,  except  that  they  were  sold  to  various 
purchasers,  including  H.  Bacon,  S.  Hale  and  himself.  D.  Crosit  bid  in  the  quarter-section 
south  of  the  creek  for  other  parties,  and  conveyed  the  same  ;  H.  Bacon  and  S.  Hale  also  acting 
as  agents  and  transferring  the  interest  thus  acquired. 

Time  swept  on,  the  soft  airs  of  summer  faded  away,  and  the  chilling  winds  of  autumn  bore 
premonition  of  winter's  coming.  Late  in  the  fall  of  1835,  J.  Bullen  realizing  the  necessities  of 
the  settlers,  and  appreciating  the  entire  absence  of  commodities,  as  also  the  difficulty  consumers 
experienced  in  their  procuration,  erected  a  store  in  Southport,  and  began  the  business  of  '*  mer- 
chandising." Remaining  at  the  "  village  store  "  long  enough  to  become  assured  of  the  success 
of  his  venture,  Mr.  Bullen  made  a  visit  to  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  leaving  his  business  and  other  affairs 
in  charge  of  N.  B.  Allen.  The  trip  East  was  made  via  Chicago,  where  the  traveler  purchased 
an  invoice  of  ten  barrels  of  flour  and  shipped  the  (at  that  day  a  very  valuable)  consignment  to 
Mr.  Allen  to  be  delivered,  one  barrel  to  H.  Bacon,  one  to  A.  Grattan,  etc.,  the  remaining  eight 
barrels  supplying  the  necessities  of  settlers  generally.  But  for  the  timely  arrival  of  this  flour, 
the  inhabitants  would  have  been  short  of  provisions,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  herds  of 
deer,  which  chroniclers  quote  as  remarkably  plenty  in  1835,  ordinarily  to  be  found  without 
extended  search,  feeding  on  the  prairie  grass  in  the  vicinity  of  water.  It  might  also  be  men- 
tioned that  Indians  were  very  numerous  during  the  fall  of  1835.  At  one  time,  the  vicinity  of 
Pike  River  was  over-run  by  several  hundred  red  men,  weather-bound,  while  on  their  return  from 
Chicago,  whither  they  had  gone  for  their  annual  payments.  They  became  unpleasantly  familiar 
during  their  stay,  and  though  the  familiarity  indulged,  which  included  the  theft  of  several  head 
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of  cattle  from  settlers,  caused  considerable  annoyance,  no  serious  outbreak  resulted.  At  Oswego, 
John  and  William  BuUen  purchased  the  "  Martin  Van  Buren,"  a  schooner  of  about  one  hundred 
tons  capacity,  and  freighting  her  witli  seeds,  provisions,  implements,  etc.,  dispatched  her  to 
Southport,  the  shippers  visiting  Southern  Illinois,  where  they  purchased  a  drove  of  cattle,  and 
with  the  vessel  arrived  home  about  the  8th  day  of  May,  of  1836.  The  cargo  and  cattle  netted 
the  owners  not  less  than  $7,000  cash,  in  addition  to  what  was  sold  on  time. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  Mr.  Grattan  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going was  the  blacksmith,  Amos  Grattan,  of  those  days.  He  was  a  man  of  most  excellent 
habit — honest,  industrious  and  thoroughly  reliable — though  considered  by  some  as  a  "  chronic 
grumbler."  At  one  time,  he  was  the  partner  of  Elbridge  G.  Ayer,  an  early  resident  of  Kenosha, 
but  now  passing  the  closing  days  of  his  life  at  Harvard,  III. 

The  settlers,  as  above  stated,  in  a  majority  of  instances  located  immediately  upon  their 
arrival.  Deacon  Cephas  Weed  settled  upon  land  next  west  of  the  present  residence  of  Hiram 
Bacon  ;  Austin  Kellogg  located  about  three  miles  from  the  city  on  Pike  Creek  ;  Orrin  Jerome 
on  a  claim  south  of, the  city  near  what  is  now  known  as  ^^  Jerome  Creek,'*  named  after  him. 
Seth  and  Alfred  Doolittle  built  the  Wisconsin  House,  which  they  opened  and  maintained  as  a 
hotel.  The  latter  also  officiated  in  the  double  capacity  of  a  surveyor  and  dancing  master. 
The  second  survey  and  plat  of  Kenosha,  adopted  in  1839,  was  made  by  him.  Mr.  Caldwell,  at 
one  time,  owned  property  near  the  present  residence  of  Andrew  Schoifen,  in  the  Second  Ward ; 
he  is  now  a  farmer,  residing  west  of  Waterford,  in  Racine  County. 

Another  account  of  the  settlement  of  Kenosha  is  that  furnished  by  George  W.  Pierce,  at 
present  residing  in  Davisville,  N.  Y.  He  landed  at  Pike  Creek  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1835, 
where  he  says  he  was  greeted  by  six  or  eight  men  and  one  woman,  Mrs.  W^ilson.  He  worked 
as  a  carpenter,  and,  in  addition  to  assisting  in  '^  rolling  up  *'  the  first  log  house;  got  out  the  tim- 
ber for  the  first  frame  house  erected  in  the  city  of  Kenosha.  He  then  went  to  Racine,  where 
it  so  happened  that  he  put  up  the  first  frame  building  in  that  city. 

According  to  the  accounts  furnished  by  Mr.  Pierce,  Resigue  &  Noble  were  the  first  mer- 
chants in  Kenosha.  Dr.  Carey  was  the  first  practitioner,  and  the  father  of  the  first  boy  born 
in  the  settlement.  Crosit  &  Grattan  were  the  first  blacksmiths ;  the  Rev.  Jason  Lothrop,  the 
first  minister,  and  the  Episcopal  denomination  erected  the  first  house  of  worship.  Singing  was 
first  tanght  by  Nathan  Dye ;  the  first  hotel  was  maintained  by  Deacon  Whitney ;  the  first  pair  of 
boots  made  by  Nelson  Allen  or  Lewis  Hedges,  and  the  first  attempt  at  harbor  construction 
made  by  A.  D.  Northway.  In  conclusion,  he  states  that  Walter  Towslec  was  the  original  Post- 
master. 

C.  L.  Sholes  edited  and  published  the  first  paper,  the  Southport  Telegraphy  and  the  relator 
was  the  first  that  had  the  old-fashioned  hand-shaking  ague.  Ho  resided  in  Kenosha  for  seven- 
teen years,  and,  as  above  stated,  removed  to  York  State. 

An  interesting  paper  on  the  first  settlement  of  Kenosha  was  prepared  by  Wallace 
Jlygatt  for  the  historical  collections  of  Wisconsin,  from  which  the  following  abstract  is  appro- 
priated. He  says:  "John  Bullen,  Esq.,  as  the  representative  of  a  number  of  i|dividuftls  of 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  who  desired  to  emigrate  to  the  West,  arrived  at  Kenosha  on  Sunday,  the 
16th  day  of  June,  1835.  With  Mr.  Bullen  came  also  Messrs.  Edwin  C.  Hart,  William  Bul- 
len and  C.  W.  Turner,  and,  on  the  following  day,  Messrs.  Hudson,  Bacon,  Gardner,  Wilson 
and  Cephas  Weed — part  of  whom  were  associated  with  Mr.  Bullen  in  looking  up  a  location, 
and  a  part,  perhaps,  of  the  number,  taking  advantiige  of  the  opportunity  to  look  up  a  new 
home  for  themselves,  on  their  own  individual  account.  These  were  the  first  white  men  who 
were  known  to  have  visited  the  place. 

"  Mr.  Bullen  and  his  associates  soon  determined  to  make  Kenosha  the  point  of  loca- 
tion. They  had  with  them,  however,  no  tools  with  which  to  construct  even  a  temporary 
shelter,  and,  consequently,  they  encamped  for  several  days  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbor, 
and  in  what  is  now  the  Second  W^ard  of  the  city.  They  were  also  destitute  of  cooking- 
implements,  and  Mr.   Bacon,  who  did  the  duties  of  steward  on  that  occasion,  dug  a  trench 
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with  his  knife  in  the  body  of  a  fallen  tree,  into  which  he  placed  the  meat  and  other  arti- 
cles of  food,  as  they  were  taken  out  of  the  fire,  and  from  that  trench  the  party  severally 
helped  themselves  to  food. 

*•  At  this  time,  there  were  three  or  four  Indian  villages  within  a  range  of  three  miles 
of  the  place,  but  the  principal  one  of  which  was  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  Pike  Creek, 
opposite  the  present  Lake  Shore  Railroad  Bridge.  This  village  was  mainly  built  on  the 
creek  bottom,  and  extended  for  some  distance  on  that  stream.  The  land  now  embraced  in 
Fractional  Block  09  was  the  focus  and  center  of  this  Indian  metropolis.  There  were  also 
upon  the  island  fourteen  or  fifteen  graves  of  Indians,  on  two  of  which  the  Indians  had 
erected  poles,  that  were  painted,  and  from  the  top  of  one  of  these  poles  was  still  to  be  seen 
a  white  flag,  the  ample  folds  of  which  were  waved  by  the  breeze.  In  close  proximity  to  these 
graves  were  the  bodies  of  two  Indians  that  were  set  in  the  ground,  in  a  standing  or  upright 
posture,  and  all  of  their  bodies,  above  their  waists,  protruded  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  progress  of  decay  had  already  deprived  one  of  the  bodies  of  its  head.  In  the  same  vicinity, 
also,  it  was  found  that  the  Indians  had  split  open  a  part  of  a  body  of  a  tree,  of  suitable  length, 
<iug  out  the  inside  of  the  same,  and  placed  in  it  the  remains  of  an  Indian,  and  then  withed  the 
parts  carefully  together  and  elevated  the  whole  into  the  top  of  a  tree,  hoping  thereby,  no  doubt, 
to  shorten  the  journey  of  their  brother  to  the  'better  world.' 

''  There  are  circumstailces  which  would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  Kenosha  was 
at  one  time  the  resort  of  one  or  more  tribes  of  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  arrow- 
heads. Block  No.  80  and  its  vicinity  in  the  Second  Ward,  appears  to  have  been  the  place 
selected  for  this  Indian  armory,  for  upon  these  grounds  large  deposits  of  finished  and  unftnished 
arrow-heads  have  been  found.  Excavations  have  been  made  in  the  ground,  which,  after  being 
filled  with  these  implements  of  warfare  and  the  chase,  were  covered,  first  with  bark,  and  then 
with  the  original  sward,  or  by  rolling  on  them  large  bowlders.  As  many  as  six  quarts  of  arrow 
heads  have  been  taken  out  of  one  of  these  places  of  deposit.  In  the  same  vicinity,  Messrs. 
Hannahs  Brothers,  in  making  some  excavations  in  the  engine-room  of  their  flouring-mill,  found 
a  stone  battleax,  which,  by  the  politeness  of  Mr.  William  H.  Hannahs,  I  am  permitted  to  for- 
ward to  the  State  Historical  Society,  as  a  present  from  him.  The  materials,  however,  of  which 
the  arrow-heads  and  other  implements  were  made,  must  have  been  mainly  brought  over  from  the 
Island,  as,  at  no  other  place,  could  the  proper  stone  be  found  in  the  same  abundance,  or,  indeed. 
of  the  same  quality. 

*'  The  first  double  teams  that  came  to  Kenosha  arrived  on  Sunday,  June  21,  1835.  There 
were  two  wagons,  to  one  of  which  was  attached  a  span  of  horses,  and  to  the  other  three  yokd  of 
oxen.  With  those  teams  came  Mrs.  Gardner  Wilson,  Jonathan  Pierce,  Orrin  Jerome  and  Nel- 
son Gratliflf.  On  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  these  teams,  the  party  commenced  the  erection  of 
a  building  where  Main  and  Union  streets  now  intersect  each  other,  in  the  Second  Ward.  This 
was  the  first  building  put  up  in  Kenosha,  but  the  building  more  nearly  resembled  an  Indian 
wigwam  than  a  habitation  for  civilized  men.  The  main  sides  were  laid  up  with  what  might  more 
properly  be  called  poles  than  logs,  and  the  roof  was  covered  with  bark.  The  floor  was  also  com- 
posed of  the  same  material  as  the  roof. 

"  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  was  the  first  white  woman  who  lived  at  Kenosha,  used  one  of  the 
wagons  for  her  sleeping  apartment  for  the  first  two  weeks. after  her  arrival,  and  cooked  for  the 
party  in  the  open  air.  The  table  was  made  of  split  logs,  and  the  cooking  and  other  furniture 
was  all  nearly  of  the  same  primitive  character  as  the  table. 

^'  For  the  purpose  of  marking  the  bounds  of  the  company's  claim  on  the  north,  it  was 
thought  best  to  make  something  that  would  have  the  appearance  of  an  inclosure,  and  accord- 
ingly an  inclosure  was  commenced  on  the  2dth  and  completed  on  the  28th  day  of  June.  The 
inclosure  commenced  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  the  lake,  on  Pike  Creek,  and  termi- 
nated on  the  lake  at  Pike  River,  making  a  distance  altogether  of  something  over  a  mile.  It 
was  constructed  by  felling  trees  in  the  line  of  the  proposed  route,  wherever  trees  could  be  found 
standing  in  the  proper  position,  and  by  drawing  and  carrying  on  the  bodies  of  fallen  trees  and 
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brush.  The  time  from  the  28th  of  June  to  the  4th  of  July,  was  occupied  in  marking  and 
defining,  in  one  way  and  another,  the  outlines  of  claims  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor,  and 
perhaps  also  on  the  west. 

'*  The  harbor  at  Kenosha,  as  is  known  to  all  who  have  visited  the  place,  lies  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  having  two  outlets  into  the  lake,  one  distant  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the 
other.  The  harbor  also  receives  a  small  tributary,  from  the  northwest,  called  Pike  Greek.  The 
estuary  which  forms  the  principal  harbor  surrounds  a  piece  of  land,  on  all  sides  except  on  the 
east,  and  on  the  east  the  land  borders  on  the  lake,  thus  forming  an  island.  This  island  had  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  Company,  in  establishing  the  limits  of  their  claims. 

^'  On  Monday,  the  6th  day  of  July,  Mr.  Builen  commenced  the  erection  of  a  log  house  on 
the  lake  shore,  about  fifty  rods  north  of  the  northern  outlet  of  the  harbor.  In  1836,  this  build- 
ing, with  a  small  piece  of  land  adjoining,  passed  into  the  hands  of  James  R.  Beard,  who  then 
commenced  manufacturing  brick.  The  log  house,  after  being  occupied  for  a  period  of  about 
twelve  years,  was  supplanted  by  one  of  greater  durability  and  pretension. 

^'  On  the  7th  day  of  July,  Mr.  Samuel  Resique  arrived  at  Kenosha,  and,  to  use  a  squatter 
phrase,  ^jumped  the  island.'  Mr.  Resique  brought  with  him  a  number  of  brothers,  of  the 
name  of  Woodbridge,  and  others  ;  and  he  accordingly  had  quite  a  formidable  force  to' sustain 
him  in  holding  possession.  This  circumstance  occasioned  the  first  dispute  about  the  right  of 
property  that  had  occurred  at  this  place.  But  the  dispute,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to 
cause  some  disturbance,  was  finally  amicably  settled,  and  Mr.  Resique  retained  a  portion  of  the 
island,  either  by  purchase  or  by  some  other  compromise.  After  camping  upon  the  island 
for  about  two  weeks,  Mr.  Resique  commenced  the  erection  of  a  log  house,  and  shortly  after 
completing  it  opened  it  as  a  tavern.  Although  the  accommodations  that  a  public  house  is 
supposed  to  hold  forth  were  not  in  much  requisition  at  that  early  day,  yet  the  ^  Resique  House ' 
became,  after  a  time,  quite  noted  as  a  public  inn. 

'*■  About  the  time  that  Mr.  Resique  jumped  the  island,  Mr.  Gardner  Wilson  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  log  house  on  the  lake  shore,  opposite  the  north  end  of  the  island.  This  was  the 
third  building  put  up.  This  building  was  occupied  several  years  by  Mr.  Wilson,  when  he  moved 
back  East.  The  last  vestige  of  the  Wilson  house,  and  also  of  the  Resique  house  has  long 
since  disappeared.  Not  a  stone,  a  piece  of  wood,  or  an  indentation  of  the  soil  marks  the  former 
foundations  of  these  buildings,  once  so  famous  in  the  history  of  the  place. 

^'  Mr.  Builen,  on  behalf  of  the  company  which  he  represented,  commenced  putting  up  a 
log  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor,  about  the  middle  of  July.  This  was  the  first  build- 
ing put  up  on  that  side  of  the  harbor,  and  it  stood  on  what  is  laid  down  in  the  city  map,  at  the 
present  time,  as  Lot  1,  Block  4,  in  the  First  Ward.  The  building  was  put  up  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  claim.  A  day  or  two  after  this  building  was  commenced,  Mr.  Timothy  Wood- 
bridge  commenced  putting  up  a  small  log  shanty,  a  few  rods  south,  and  on  what  is  now  called 
Block  5,  for  the  purpose  of  jumping  the  claim.  He  finished  his  building,  but  abandoned  any 
pretension  to  the  claim. 

''  In  the  latter  part  of  July,  Mr.  Bacon  put  up  a  log  house  near  his  present  residence,  on 
Block  80,  in  the  Second  Ward ;  and  on  the  29th  of  July,  Mr.  Jonathan  Pierce  commenced  hew- 
ing the  timber  for  the  first  frame  building ;  but  after  the  frame  had  been  completed,  owing  to 
some  apprehensions  that  a  claim  the  company  had  made,  about  one  mile  northwest,  would  be 
jumped,  the  timbers  were  transferred  to  that  claim  and  put  up. 

'^  The  place  was  destined,  however,  not  to  be  long  without  a  frame  building,  and  accord- 
ingly another  building  was  commenced  in  the  first  part  of  August,  which  was  put  up  on  the 
lake  shore,  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor.  This  building  stood  on  what  is  now  called  Lot  4, 
Block  4,  in  the  First  Ward.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  John  Builen,  and  was  used  by  him  for  a  store, 
and  was  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  place. 

^'The  first  cargo  of  any  kind  that  ever  landed  at  Kenosha,  arrived  on  the  10th  day  of  July, 
1835.  It  consisted  of  50,000  feet  of  lumber.  The  lumber  had  been  purchased  at  Sheboygan, 
for  Mr.  Builen,  at  a  cost  of  $20  per  thousand.     It  was  thrown  into  the  lake  and  floated  ashore 
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in  rafte.     The  next  arrival  bv  lake  at  Kenosha  ira.9  a  part  of  a  cargo  of  merchazidse.  also  ^ 
Mr.  UuWfiU,     Thev  zrnwed  in  Augan,  were  shipped  bj  waj  of  Oswego  mod  the  lakes,  aad  jast 

the  opening  of  the  firAt  mercantile  establishment  in  Kenosha. 

*^  AU^ut  the  middle  of  Auga^t,  Mr.  Jonathan  Pierce  and  Mr.  Aostio  KeOo^^.  b*K£ 
atrangent  to  each  other,  happening  to  meet  on  the  island,  agreed  to  call  a  religiocB  meeczn^r  ^t^ 
the  habliath  next  ensuing,  and  which  meeting  was  accordingly  held  in  the  log  cabin  oo  the  lake 
abore,  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor,  that  was  first  put  on  that  side.  There  were  present  i: 
tliat  meeting  twentv  eight  persons,  of  whom  twenty-one  spoke  at  more  or  less  length.  Dvnug 
imiat  of  the  year  18%,  the  religions  meetings  were  all  held  at  the  house  of  William  Bnllen.  on 
the  island.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  season  of  1837,  a  block  building  wms  pat  up  oo  Somk 
Main  street,  and  near  the  present  market  square,  for  a  schoolhouse,  and  a  place  of  worship  free 
to  all  denominations.  In  1839,  a  frame  building  of  considerable  size  was  erected  in  the  Seeond 
Ward  for  an  academy  and  a  place  of  worship,  also  free  to  all  denominations.  Ihiring  the  e 
years,  no  regular  clergyman  was  employed,  but  services  were  performed  by  itin^^nt  and  mi^- 
aionary  preachers,  and,  when  no  clergymen  were  present,  prominent  members  of  the  church 
read  sermons  from  a  printed  volume.  K.  H.  Deming  and  Rev.  Abner  Barlow  also  preached  at 
Kenosha  frequently. 

^^  In  1840,  the  Methodist  society  built  the  first  church  edifice  that  was  erected  in  Kenosha. 
This  building  originally  stood  in  the  center  of  Main  street,  at  that  point  where  it  intersects  with 
Kenosha  street,  and  fronted  north.  This  church,  in  1855,  was  moved  south  of  this  original 
site,  about  twenty  ro<ls,  and  fronts  on  the  park. 

^^  (in  the  4th  of  February,  1840,  a  Bible  society  was  first  organized  at  Kenosha. 

^*  In  1848,  the  Congregational  society  built  a  respectable-sized  church  on  Lot  4«  Block  84. 
in  the  Hec^>nd  Ward,  which,  ten  years  after,  they  moved  into  the  First  Ward,  and  located  on 
fjot  4,  Block  *M.  Lot  4,  Block  84,  however,  seemed  destined  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  church, 
for  a  neat  (jennan  Protestant  church  occupies  the  ground  left  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  Con- 
gregational edifice.  The  Baptist  society  also  erected  a  handsome  church  in  the  same  year  that 
the  (Congregational  Church  was  built.  A  few  years  later,  the  Episcopal  society  erected  a  small 
but  neat  church  in  the  First  Ward.  In  1845,  the  Irish  Catholics  built  a  brick  church,  of  good 
size  and  proportions,  in  the  Third  Ward. 

''  In  1848,  a  new  religious  denomination  was  inaugurated  at  Kenosha  by  Messi?.  C.  L. 
Bholes,  II.  (J.  Tram,  Sheldon  Fish  and  others.  It  was  called  the  'Excelsior  Church,*  and  it 
was  chiimed  to  he  founded  upon  purely  democratic  principles.  Whatever  a  man's  religious  prin- 
ciples wore,  it  was  no  bar  to  his  admission  into  this  Church.  Indeed,  it  united  together  the 
most  disconlant  elements,  and  each  one  regularly  attending  had  the  right  to  advocate  with  per- 
fect freedom  whatever  doctrine  he  may  have  chanced  to  hold.  All  classes,  the  high  and  the 
low,  the  heliever  ami  the  unbeliever,  here  met  upon  one  common  platform.  Such  discordant 
materials  could  not  long  mingle  in  harmony  together,  and  this  Church,  after  two  years'  dura- 
tion, added  another  proof  to  the  many  that  had  gone  before,  that  ^  a  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.'  Mr.  Jason  Lothrop,  who,  while  living  East,  had  served  as  a  Baptist  minister, 
and,  afterw^ird,  as  a  school-teacher,  finally  found  himself  a  boarding-house  keeper  at  Kenosha 
in  September,  188*0,  performing  all  the  duties  incident  to  such  an  establishment,  including 
cooking,  washing  and  Miousewifery,'  as,  also,  the  accustomed  duties  of  'host,'  with  aptness 
and  a(ldresH. 

**  After  the  organization  of  a  Baptist  Church  at  Kenosha,  Elder  Lothrop  was  employed 
for  several  years  as  its  minister,  but  resigned  that  position  to  devote  his  time  to  study  and 
literary  pursuit-s. 

**  TIh^  first  wedding  occurred  in  September,  1835,  when  Nelson  Lay  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Marietta,  daughter  of  Waters  Towslee ;  Mr.  Bull  en,  Justice  of  the  Peace  by 
npp()i!itnu'nt  of  the  Governor  of  Michigan,  officiating." 

Tlio  first  cargo  of  provisions  received  at  Kenosha  was  that  shipped  by  Mr.  Bullen,  as 
above  indicated,  from  Oswego,  and  were  landed  at  their  destination  on  the  10th  of  May,  188t). 
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Previous  to  that  time,  provisions  had  been  brought  on  pack-horses  from  Chicago,  and  the  arrival 
of  this  invoice  opened  up  a  new  channel  of  communication  to  which,  owing  to  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  effecting  a  landing  at  Kenosha,  and  other  causes,  the  inhabitants  had  been  strangers. 
For  some  years  after  the  first  settlement  was  made  at  Pike  River,  much  difficulty  was 
encountered  in  landing  passengers  and  freight  from  the  boats  which  called  at  the  place.  In 
1835,  schooners  from  the  lower  lakes  ventured  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  and  some  even  nearer 
than  that,  and  landed  their  freight  bj  means  of  lighters  at  the  risk  of  loss.  Only  the  smaller 
craft  ventured  near  the  shore.     Capt.  Robin^^on,  of  the  schooner  Hiram,  brought  lumber  in 

1835,  and  the  schooner  Fly  brought  potatoes  from  Michigan  that  fall.  In  1836,  the  steamer 
Detroit  succeeded  in  landing  passengers  and  provisions,  and  was  the  first  to  thus  experiment.  In 
1837,  the  Daniel  Webster  came,  and,  after  that,  there  were  numerous  arrivals.  In  the  summer 
of  1836,  A.  G.  Northway  built  the  first  lighter. 

An  old  settler  relates  how  the  first  Fourth  of  July  celebration  ever  held  in  old  Racine 
County  passed  off  in  Southport.  It  was  in  the  year  1836,  and  the  people  assembled  until  nearly 
all  the  population  of  the  region  was  upon  the  ground.  Rev.  Jason  Lothrop  was  chosen  orator. 
Among  the  delegations  was  one  from  Pleasant  Prairie,  which  consisted  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren to  a  considerable  number,  who  came  riding  on  an  immense  wagon,  drawn  by  twenty  yoke 
of  oxen.  Dinner  was  served  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  under  the  direction  of  Rlr.  Tobey,  who 
then  kept  the  Resique  House,  and  the  day  was  generally  kept  more  appropriately  with  regard  to 
the  ^^  fitness  of  things  "  than  is  observed  to-day  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  States  overflowing 
with  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Federal  Union. 

In  the  month  of  July,  Hiram  Towslee,  son  of  Waters  Towslee,  was  drowned  in  the  harbor, 
and  is  remembered  as  the  first  death  in  Kenosha.  In  the  summer  of  1835,  Miss  Mary  Ayer, 
daughter  of  Elbridge  G.  Ayer,  was  born,  and  is  claimed  by  some  to  have  been  the  first  birth  in 
the  new  settlement.     However,  authorities  differ  on  that  point. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Mygatt  refers  to  Mr.  George  Kimball,  who  was  born  in  one  of  the  Eastern 
States,  whence  he  emigrated  to  Canada,  where  he  advocated  liberal  political  sentiments  too  freely  for 
the  Government,  and  was  banished  from  the  Provinces.     He  arrived  at  Kenosha  in  the  summer  of 

1836,  and  purchased  eighty  acres  of  land  from  the  Emigration  Company  on  the  south  side  of  the 
harbor.  What  differences  of  opinion  might  have  obtained  at  the  time,  it  is  now  manifest  that  Mr. 
Kimball  displayed  liberality  and  good  foresight  in  the  dispo<>al  of  his  lands.  He  had  a  certain 
sturdiness  and  independence  of  character  which  rendered  him  unpopular  with  some,  and  for  that 
reason,  he  was  once  defeated  when  candidate  for  President  of  the  corporation,  as  also  when  a 
candidate  for  Mayor  of  the  city.  Mr.  Kimball  had  no  disguises  to  cover  up  his  views  or  com- 
promises of  them  to  make,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  political  field. 

"  The  Hon.  Charles  Durkee  arrived  in  Kenosha  in  1836,  and  bought  lands  next  south  of 
and  adjoining  the  lands  of  Mr.  Kimball.  Mr.  Durkee  was  for  many  years  prominent  in  every 
useful  enterprise.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  first  Territorial  Legislature  that  convened 
in  Wisconsin,  and   subsequently  United  States  Senator. 

"In  the  month  of  October,  1837,  the  steamboat '  Detroit*  was  wrecked  at  Kenosha;  she 
had  on  her  upper  deck  a  protuberance  called  a  ladies'  cabin,  which  was  about  twelve  by  sixteen 
feet  in  size.  This  was  purchased  by  William  Seymour,  and  placed  on  lot  one,  block  fourteen,  on 
the  harbor,  where  it  was  occupied  by  Joseph  Hobbs,  a  colored  man,  who  divided  it  into  two  apart- 
ments, the  front  of  which  he  used  as  a  barber's  shop,  but  the  rear  for  telling  fortunes ;  and, 
between  the  necessities  of  one  class  and  the  credulity  of  the  other,  he  managed  to  make  a  living. 
The  ^  cabin,'  however,  was  afterward  opened  as  a  medical  ofiice  and  botanical  drug  store  by  an 
ignorant  pretender  who  called  himself  Dr.  McGonegal,  but,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  the  place 
became  too  much  settled  up  to  suit  the  Doctor,  and  other  physicians  coming  in,  whose  theories 
and  practice  Daniel  McGonegal,  M.  D.,  looked  upon  with  disgust,  the  latter  left  Kenosha  with 
a  full  determination  to  find  the  ^  Far  West,'  if  there  was  such  a  place. 

"  In  the  winter  of  1838,  the  entire  business  establishments  of  the  place  (with  the  exception  of  a 
block-tavern,  on  Main  street,  kept  by  Deacon  H.  Whitney),  were  situated  on  Lake  and  Pearl  streets. 
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"  There  were  four  mercantile  establishments :  Hale  &  BuUen,  Francis  Quarles,  R.  H. 
Denning  and  William  Bullen  &  Co.,  all  situated  on  Lake  street,  north  of  Pearl.  The  post  office 
was  kept  in  the  store  of  William  Bullen  &  Co.  On  Pearl  street,  was  located  the  *"  Kenosha 
Cepee  House,'  kept  by  J.  H.  Boardman;  a  blacksmith-shop  by  David  Crosit,  a  tailor-shop  by 
Philander  Dodge,  a  boot-shop  by  Nathan  Dye,  and  a  harness  and  window-sash  shop  by  R.  B. 
Winsor.  Mr.  Dye  made  it  a  rule  to  assume  no  pretensions  that  were  not  substantially  warranted 
by  facts,  not  to  mislead  the  public  as  to  the  article  they  would  obtain  at  his  shop,  put  no  other 
letters  on  his  sign-board  except  thoF.e  composing  the  two  words,  'coarse  boots.'  But  the  busi- 
ness of  boot-making  was  not  in  harmony  with  Mr.  Dye's  tastes.  Singing  and  teaching  others 
to  sing  were  his  peculiar  delights.  It  mattered  not  how  pressing  the  work  in  his  shop  might  be, 
he  would  gather  into  it  all  the  little  children  in  the  neighborhood  and  practice  them  in  a 
knowledge  of  his  favorite  airs. 

'^  The  Hon.  Samuel  Hale,  since  widely  known  as  an  enterprising  and  successful  business 
man,  and  also  in  political  life  as  a  member  of  the  Leislature,  then  held  the  office  of  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  under  appointment  of  the  Governor  of  the  Territory. 

''  The  population  of  Kenosha  was,  at  that  time,  200. 

''  In  the  spring  of  1838,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  to  grant  a  special  pre-emption 
of  the  lands  embraced  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Kenosha.  The  main  features  of  the  bill 
were  that  no  one  individual  could  enter  more  than  ten  acres,  and  the  money  to  be  derived  from 
a  sale  of  the  lands  to  be  used  in  improving  the  harbor.  It  was  supposed  that  any  one  who  had 
ten  acres  inclosed  at  the  time  of  the  final  passage  of  the  act  would  obtain  a  pre-emption.  This 
circumstance  led  to  more  or  less  alarm  among  the  owners  of  real  estate,  lest  they  might,  by  some 
fraud,  lose  a  portion  of  their  lands,  and  the  uneasiness  felt  was  not  a  little  increased  by  reports 
that  obtained  currency,  that  parties  outside  the  limits  were  preparing  materials  for  making 
inclosures.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  a  public  meeting  was  called,  and,  after  proper  delib- 
eration, it  was  agreed  that  all  parties  should  turn  out  and  split  rails,  and  make  a  general 
inclosure ;  consequently,  all  the  available  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  engaged  for  the  next 
several  days  in  splitting  rails  in  all  parts  of  the  corporation.  But  the  bill  being  defeated  in 
Congress,  the  inclosure  was  not  made.  This  year,  the  4th  of  July  was  celebrated  at  the  Kenosha 
Cepee  House. 

'^  In  1839,  the  principal  mercantile  establishments,  before  mentioned,  were  transferred  from 
the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the  harbor.  The  post  office  was  also  removed  from  the  former  to 
the  latter  locality,  and  the  Wisconsin  House,  also  on  the  north  side,  was  opened  as  a  tavern, 
also  as  the  ^  stage  house.'  The  object  was  to  transfer  the  business  of  the  place  from  the  south  to 
the  north  side,  which  was  measurably  accomplished  for  a  time.  But  some  difierence  arising 
among  the  business  men  on  the  north  side  about  the  location  of  a  bridge,  and  other  causes,  the 
business  receded  again,  in  1841-42  to  the  south  side,  and  settled  on  Main  street.  The  post  office 
was  removed  from  the  north  to  the  south  side,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1841. 

"In  1839,  Messrs.  Devine,  Lovell  and  French  were  practicing  attorneys  at  Kenosha.  In 
this  year,  also,  Mr.  Isaac  George,  familiarly  known  as  'Bishop  George,'  arrived  at  Kenosha,  and 
opened  a  gunsmith-shop.  He  was  an  original  and  eccentric  character.  His  life  was  so  near  a 
serious  mixture  of  seriousness  and  jest,  that  one  could  hardly  tell  which  predominated  over  the 
other.  He  could  preside  over  a  meeting  at  one  moment  with  dignity  and  gravity,  and  at  the 
next  sing  comic  songs  to  the  boys  gathered  about  the  door  of  his  shop,  acting  out  the  spirit  of 
his  song  with  more  than  common  appropriateness. 

'^  Mr.  George  found  that  the  business  of  gunsmithing  in  a  place  containing  only  a  few  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  would  produce  scarcely  sufficient  to  answer  the  demands  of  a  growing  family, 
and  consequently,  he  added  the  business  of  locksmithing,  repairing  traps  for  muskrat  hunters, 
and  the  practice  of  medicine  according  to  the  school  of  hydropathy,  including  the  art  of  dentis- 
try. The  first  surgical  case  he  was  called  upon  to  attend  was  that  of  a  man  universally  known 
by  the  name  of '  Scip,'  but  whose  real  name  was  George  Rodgers  Barlow.  Scip  had  fallen  asleep 
while  engaged  in  shingling  the  roof  of  Mr.  Cahoon's  warehouse,  and  while  thus  occupied  fell  to 
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the  ground,  fracturing  both  ankles  and  sustaining  other  injuries  of  a  serious  character.  He  was 
conveyed  to  his  lodging-house  and  sent  for  Mr.  George,  with  no  very  definite  idea  as  to  what 
constituted  a  surgeon,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  regular  practitioner.  The  patient  was  treated 
to  applications  of  cold  water,  according  to  the  most  approved  directions  of  this  modern  edition  of 
Paracelsus,  and  submitted  quietly,  though  he  was  unable  to  fiilly  comprehend  how  the  remedy 
employed  could  accomplish  a  perfect  cure.  Nor  did  it,  but  after  a  time,  Scip  found  that  if  he 
could  not  walk  gracefully,  his  ankles  were  sufficiently  healed  to  serve  the  purposes  of  loco- 
motion, and  enabled  him  to  reach  the  lake,  when  he  again  fell  asleep  on  the  support  of  a  dock 
convenient  to  the  water,  into  which  he  was  accidentally  precipitated,  and  from  which  he  was 
rescued  after  a  perilous  experience. 

''Soon  after  this  latter  event,  Scip  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  named  Brown,  who, 
on  account  of  domestic  infelicities,  had  left  his  home  in  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  and  emigrated  to 
Kenosha.  Great  troubles  cemented  the  friendship  of  these  two  men,  who  boarded  together  at  a 
small,  mean-looking  house,  corner  of  Lake  and  Pearl  streets,  known  as  the  '  Astor  House.' 
They  were  inseparable  companions,  sitting  together  at  the  table,  in  the  bar-room,  etc.,  and 
occupying  one  bed.  But  this  intimacy  was  destined  to  come  to  a  sudden  conclusion;  so  sudden, 
indeed,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  even  a  friendly  recognition  at  parting.  One  stormy 
night,  the  Astor  House  was  struck  by  lightning;  the  fluid  passed  down  the  chimney,  over  Scip, 
who  was  nearest  to  it,  and  struck  Brown,  killing  him  instantly.  In  the  morning,  Scip  gazed 
upon  his  friend,  cold  and  motionless  in  death,  and,  in  harmony  with  his  habit  of  leaving  places 
of  danger  immediately  after  the  danger  had  passed,  took  his  departure  from  the  Astor  House. 

"The  year  1840  was  one  of  events  of  notable  significance  in  the  departments  of  trade  and 
prosperity  of  the  future  city.  The  business  interests  of  the  villa^i^e  at  that  date  consisted  of 
nine  stores,  four  taverns,  four  tailor-shops,  two  tin-shops,  two  shoe-shops,  two  blacksmith-shops, 
a  bakery,  a  jeweler,  a  cooper-shop,  a  fanning-mill  factory,  a  drug  store,  a  cabinet-maker,  a 
wagon  and  plow  maker,  a  printing  oflSce,  sixteen  carpenters,  two  painters,  two  masons,  and 
minor  enterprises.  There  were  five  clergymen,  four  lawyers,  and  four  organized  churches.  There 
were  twenty-four  buildings  erected  during  the  year,  not  including  the  Methodipt  Church  edifice 
in  process  of  completion,  and  the  population  of  the  township  was  quoted  by  the  census  at  719. 

''  The  material  interests  of  the  community,  as  stated  above,  received  a  strong  impetus 
during  the  year.  The  subject  of  roads  to  the  west  engrossed  public  attention,  and  the  leading 
citizens  were  earnest  in  their  advocacy  of  such  means  of  communication  with  Beloit  as  would 
command  the  support  and  patronage  of  that  region.  The  lumber  trade  was  also  extensive,  and, 
during  the  summer  of  1840,  over  one  million  feet  of  pine  lumber  and  half  a  million  shingles 
were  landed  at  Southport,  and  largely  supplied  the  growing  demand  of  the  country  west. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  in  a  style  becoming  the  occasion  by  the  citizens  of 
Southport  and  vicinity.  The  arrangements  for  a  proper  observance  of  the  event  were  intrusted 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  C.  Davis,  E.  R.  Hugunin,  H.  Durkee,  D.  P.  Stryker  and 
H.  B.  Towslee,  who  prepared  a  programme  that  was  complete  in  all  its  details,  and  elicited  the 
commendation  of  ail  interested.  An  oration  was  pronounced  by  the  Hon.  M.  Frank.  lion. 
Samuel  Hale  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Stebbins  officiated  as  Chap- 
lain. The  exercises  were  rounded  off  with  a  dinner,  and  the  proceedings  were  concluded  without 
accident  or  incident  calculated  to  mar  the  festivities. 

''  During  the  year,  Michael  Frank  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Wisconsin  Militia 
by  the  Governor,  and  Volney  French  was  appointed  Commissioner  for  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin. 

'*  Mr.  C.  L.  Sholes  arrived  at  Kenosha  in  the  spring  of  1840,*'  continues  Mr.  Mygatt, 
••and  issued  the  first  number  of  his  paper,  the  Southport  Telegraphy  on  the  16th  of  June  follow- 
ing. This  was  the  first  paper  published  in  the  place.  Soon  after  commencing  the  publication, 
Mr.  Sholes  associated  M.  Frank,  Esq.,  with  him  in  the  editorial  department.  They  were  both 
men  of  high  tone,  of  moral  character,  good  education  and  abilities,  and  the  Telegraph  soon 
occupied  a  respectable  position  among  the  Western  papers. 
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^^  Up  to  and  including  most  of  1840,  there  had  been  no  regular  grain  buyers  at  Kenosha* 
and  it  was  seen  that  the  season  of  1840  would  produce  considerable  surplus  grain ;  consequently , 
the  temperance  societies,  both  at  Kenosha  and  in  the  adjoining  towns,  apprehending  that  the  sur- 
plus grain  would  be  manufactured  into  whisky,  passed  strong  resolutions  against  distilling,  and 
the  conversion  of  grain  into  liquor.  The  general  meeting  of  the  temperance  society,  which  con— 
vened  at  Kenosha  on  the  18th  of  August,  1840,  in  their  report  insist  that  '  the  increase  of  prod— 
ucts,  without  a  market,  will  afford  strong  temptations  to  convert  it  into  poisons.' 

'*  Some  grain,  however,  was  bought  for  an  Eastern  market  by  merchants  and  dealers  during 
the  fall  of  1840 ;  and  the  schooner  'Major  Oliver '  left  Kenoaha  on  the  15th  of  September   o 
that  year  with  a  cargo  of  800  bushels  of  wheat. 

''In  January  following,  Mr.  Whiting  issued  a  notice  announcing  that  'he  would  be  on  hanA 
to  receive  good  merchantable  wheat  at  Durkee's  warehouse  at  Southport  on  the  24th  of  January. 
'Durkee's   warehouse'  was  the  upper  story  of  Jared  Lake's  store,  situated  on  the  comer  o 
Main  street  and  Market  Square,  capable  of  holding  about  1,500  bushels  of  grain. 

"  It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  that  Kenosha  was  first  known  as  Pike  River,  and  after ^ 
ward,  until  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  in  1850,  it  was  called  Southport.  A  portion  of  th^ 
inhabitants  desired  at  all  times  to  call  the  place  after  the  Indian  name  of  the  stream  which  her^ 
empties  into  the  lake.  Kenosha  was  at  that  time  almost  as  variously  spelled  as  there  were  dif- 
ferent  writers ;  by  some  it  was  spelled  'Kenosia,'  by  others  'Kenozia,'  and  by  others  again , 
'  Kenozha.'  Some  spelled  the  word  as  it  is  now  spelled — '  Kenosha,'  which  manifestly  gives  the 
Indian  pronunciation  most  clearly.  It  may  also  be  well  to  add  that  Kenosha,  in  the  Indian, 
signifies  Pike,  and  ce-pee,  creek. 

"  This  explanation  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  what  is  now  called  Kenosha,  was 
incorporated  into  a  village  under  the  name  and  title  of  Southport,  in  February,  1841 ;  and  offi- 
cers were  first  elected  under  a  village  charter  on  the  5th  day  of  April  next  ensuing.  The 
village  was  divided  into  two  wards — the  North  and  the  South.  The  North  Ward  embraced  all 
lands  within  the  corporate  limits  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbor ;  the  South  Ward,  in  a  like 
manner,  all  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor.  No  ordinance  could  be  passed  under  this  charter 
by  a  majority  vote ;  but  five  of  the  six  Trustees  must  give  their  assent  to  a  measure  before  it 
could  become  a  law.  The  greatest  peculiarity  of  the  charter,  however,  was  that  it  constituted 
the  Trustees  of  each  ward  a  corporate  body  of  itself,  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
corporation.  The  Trustees  of  the  two  wards,  with  their  President  and  Clerk,  met  regularly  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  North  Ward  held  stated  meetings,  by  ordi- 
nance, on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month.  They  had  also  a  Clerk,  and  in  no  way  difiered 
from  the  general  corporation,  except  in  not  having  a  regular  President  or  Moderator. 

"  They  also  passed  ordinances  which  appear  to  have  been  of  much  the  same  general  nature 
as  those  passed  in  joint  meetings  of  the  two  wards.  The  same  organization,  and  the  same  sepa- 
rate proceedings  also  took  place  in  the  South  Ward ;  consequently,  three  legislative  bodies  are 
found  to  be  in  successful  operation  at  one  time,  in  doing  the  political  business  of  the  place. 

"  Some  differences  having  arisen  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  these  several  corporate 
bodies,  the  North  Ward  enacted  fines  and  penalties  for  the  violation  of  any  of  their  ordi- 
nances." 

The  first  number  of  the  Southport  American  was  issued  on  the  23d  of  September,  1841. 
Its  editors  were  Messrs.  N.  P.  Dowst  and  Wallace  Mygatt.  The  American  was  Whig  in  poli- 
tics, and  the  Telegraphy  which  had  hitherto  been  conducted  as  a  neutral  paper,  soon  took  the 
opposite  ground. 

The  census  of  Southport,  taken  in  1841,  showed  a  population  of  642,  of  which  194  resided 
in  the  North  Ward  and  448  in  the  South  Ward.  During  that  year,  the  Governor  appointed 
Albert  G.  Knight  Lieutenant  Colonel ;  Henry  F.  Cox,  Major;  E.  R.  Hugunin,  Paymaster;  E. 
G.  Dyer,  Surgeon,  and  Solomon  Blood,  Surgeon's  Mate,  in  the  Fourth  Wisconsin  Militia. 

''  In  1840,"  as  cited  by  Mr.  Mygatt,  "  B.  P.  Cahoon  commenced  the  construction  of  an 
outside  pier,  which  was  finished  in  1842,  and  made  available  for  receiving  and  shipping  freight. 
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The  first  boat  landed  at  the  outside  pier  on  the  20th  of  April,  1842.  Previous  to  that  time, 
all  goods  and  passengers  landing  from  vessels  on  the  lakes  at  the  port  of  Kenosha,  had  to  be 
transferred  by  means  of  a  scow  that  was  kept  for  that  purpose  by  an  association,  and,  when  not 
in  use,  was  drawn  up  onto  the  beach  beyond  the  action  of  the  waves.  This  outside  pier,  built  by 
Mr.  Gaboon,  was  the  first  pier  of  the  kind  built  on  the  lakes,  and  the  project  was  considered 
eminently  chimerical  by  most  people  at  Kenosha  and  elsewhere.  The  papers  generally  on  the 
lake  ridiculed  it  in  the  most  extravagant  manner.  The  Captain  of  the  steamboat  *•  Wisconsin,' 
falling  in  with  these  general  conclusions,  on  his  way  to  Chicago  gathered  some  of  the  business 
men  from  the  ports  north  to  witness  the  crash,  came  alongside  of  the  pier,  and,  after  making  fast 
his  best  lines,  started  the  boat.  The  engines  caused  no  perceptible  motion  to  the  pier,  and  the 
Captain  witnessed  his  lines  part,  the  obstinate  pier  still  '  holding  its  own.' 

'^The  population  of  Kenosha  in  June,  1842,  was  875;  but,  from  1842,  Kenosha  made 
rapid  advances  in  her  business  and  population.  Between  November,  1842,  and  November, 
1843,  175  buildings  were  erected  in  the  place,  and  by  November  18,  1843,  the  population  had 
increased  to  1,820.  The  increased  business  of  the  place  cah  also  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  71,500  bushels  of  wheat  were  shipped  from  the  port  of  Kenosha  in  the  fall  of  1843.  The 
lumber  trade  was  2,250,000  feet,  and  1,000,000  of  shingles.  There  were  364  buildings  in  the 
place,  one  of  stone  and  but  three  of  log,  and  the  capital  invested  in  business  aggregated 
$378,000. 

^*  Previous  to  1843,  it  was  supposed  that  lead  and  copper  would  be  the  principal  articles  of 
exportation  from  Kenosha.  Where  the  copper  was  to  come  from  was  more  than  at  that  time 
appeared,  but  the  books  of  dealers  show  some  shipments  of  lead  during  the  years  1841  and  1842. 
In  1842,  C.  I.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  gave  notice  of  their  readiness  to  *'  make  liberal  advances  on  lead 
and  copper  destined  for  an  Eastern  market.' 

'^  The  winter  of  1844  appears  to  have  been  prolific  in  the  formation  of  new  political,  social 
and  other  organizations  in  Kenosha.  The  ^  Wisconsin  Phalanx,'  a  Fourier  association,  was 
established  during  the  winter  under  the  guardianship  of  Messrs.  Warren  Chase  and  Lester 
Rounds ;  the  Irish  Repeal  party  held  meetings  as  often  as  once  a  week,  and  the  first  convention 
of  the  Liberal  party  that  ever  convened  in  Wisconsin  was  held  at  Kenosha  on  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1844. 

''  In  the  spring  of  1844,  a  new  outside  pier  and  warehouse  went  into  successful  operation 
under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Fisk,  Lake  and  Lay.  During  the  same  season,  Kenosha 
obtained  the  first  appropriation  from  the  Government  for  its  harbor,  and  Simeon  King  opened 
the  first  bookstore  in  the  village." 

Edward  Bain  established  a  hardware  store  in  Southport,  and  advertised  in  the  Telegraph. 
Mr.  Bain  did  not  resort  to  the  staid  methods  of  announcing  his  wares,  but  employed  more 
humorous  and  attractive  plans.     In  1845,  the  following  advertisement  appeared : 

*'  Farmers,  at  the  hardware  store  may  be  found 
The  goods  you  want,  both  cheap  and  sound  ; 
Where,  'tis  a  fact,  'mongst  other  things, 
You'll  find  his  well-made  staples  and  rings. 
'Tis  said  his  drag- teeth,  chains  and  axes 
Will  money  make  to  pay  your  taxes. 
Stoves,  wedges  and  tough  beetle-rings 
Can  there  be  bought,  near  D.  C.  King's. 
Oh,  that  I  had  the  pen  of  Byron 
I'd  write  about  my  heaps  of  iron ; 
And  tell  how  I,  'twixt  King  and  Fitch, 
Will  sell  so  cheap  you'll  all  get  rich." 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Bain  is  now  the  greatest  manufacturer  in  Kenosha  makes  the  foregoing  an 
interesting  exhibit  of  how  he  began  trade. 

"From  1848  to  1850,"  says  Mr.  Mygatt,  "Kenosha  realized  serious  reverses.  The  mer- 
chants of  the  place  had  adopted,  or  yielded  to  the  credit  system  in  disposing  of  their  goods  more 
generally  than  the  merchants  of  other  places,  and  the  failure  of  two  crops  oi  wheat  in  succession 
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rendered  those  to  whom  credits  had  been  given  unable  to  meet  their  engagements,  and  ageneral 
crash  among  merchants  was  the  necessary  result.  Time,  however,  wrought  changes,  and  ELenosha 
soon  again  resumed  her  accustomed  business  and  prosperity. 

^^In  1850,  Kenosha  County  was  first  organized  as  a  separate  county,  and  Kenosha  itself 
incorporated  as  a  city,  since  which  time  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  municipality  have  been 
most  gratifying.  The  officials  to  whom  have  been  intrusted  the  city  affi&irs,  were  pecaliarly 
adapted  as  the  officers  of  an  ambitious  and  growing  city,  for  the  discharge  of  their  executive 
duties,  and  as  men  of  integrity,  capacity  and  true  worth,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
future  welfare  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  city  by  the  lake.  A  few  of  the  earlier  settlers 
of  Kenosha  yet  live  to  rejoice  at  the  success  which  has  attended  the. efforts  inaugurated  forty 
years  ago  for  homes  in  the  West ;  and  many  of  those  remaining,  in  comfortable  circumstances 
and  a  happy  old  age,  having  almost  reached  the  Biblical  limits  of  human  life,  are  waiting  to  say, 
'Now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.*  But  the  great  majority  have  gone  hence  to  sleep  the 
sleep  of  peace,  from  which  they  will  be  again  quickened  into  life  in  the  brilliance  of  the  eternal 
morning.  The  Hon.  William  BuUen,  Gen.  John  Bullen,  Elder  Jason  Lothrop,  R.  H.  Deminj^, 
C.  C.  Sholes,  J.  B.  Jilsun,  Thomas  D.  Parsons,  Jonathan  Pierce,  Dr.  Walker,  William  B. 
Slocum,  0.  S.  Head,  J.  J.  Pettit,  Isaac  W.  Webster,  Jabez  H.  Boardman,  Beach  G.  Spencer, 
B.  P.  Gaboon,  George  C.  Manny,  Frederick  S.  Lovell,  D.  0.  Gaskill,  Joseph  V.  Quarles  and 
Hiram  Tuttle,  ex-Consul  to  Montevideo,  all  died  in  Kenosha ;  John  V.  Ayer  and  Samuel  Hale 
died  in  Chicago ;  Deacon  Justin  WeeA  in  the  town  of  Somers,  Kenosha  County ;  Waters  Towslee 
moved  to  Whitewater,  Wis.,  where  he  was  thrown  from  a  wagon  and  killed ;  Dr.  B.  B.  Cleary 
died  at  Racine ;  Samuel  Resique,  at  San  Francisco ;  the  Hon.  Charles  Durkee,  having  served  out 
his  term  as  Governor  of  Utah,  was  taken  sick  en  route  home,  and  left  the  cars  at  Omaha  for  rest 
and  treatment,  but  died  there  ;  Deacon  HoUis  Whitney  died  in  Minnesota ;  Charles  W.  Turner, 
at  the  outlet  of  Pike  Creek,  about  one  mile  north  of  Kenosha ;  Mark  Noble,  in  Texas  ;  Gardner 
Wilson  and  wife,  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y. ;  Samuel  Francis  was  supposed  to  have  stepped  over- 
board from  a  steamer  transporting  troops  during  the  war,  and  drowned  ;  a  similar  fate  befell  Gov. 
L.  P.  Harvey  at  Pittsburg  Landing  after  that  battle,  in  1863 ;  Jared  Lake  died  en  route 
from  Kenosha  to  California ;  Hudson  Bacon,  at  Green  Bay ;  N.  P.  Dowst,  at  Waukegan  ;  Dr. 
Jenks,  at  Racine ;  William  Strong,  in  Chicago,  and  Joseph  I.  Ehle,  in  Minnesota. 

John  Bullen  is  a  merchant  residing  at  Elba,  Minn. ;  Champion  I.  Hutchinson  resides  at 
Sacramento,  Cal. ;  John  Noble,  in  Chicago ;  Ira  M.  Waite,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Michael 
Frank  is  employed  as  a  Clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington ;  L.  L.  Pierce  is  a 
nephew  of  P.  T.  Barnum,  and  supposed  to  be  with  the  discoverer  of  the  woolly  horse ;  R.  B. 
Winsor  resides  at  Lyons,  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.  ;  George  Bennett  is  a  merchant  at  Ottawa,  HI. ; 
John  T.  Shepherd  resides  at  Winnetka,  Til. ;  Elbridge  G.  Ayer,  at  Harvard,  HI. ;  Luther  Whit- 
ney and  Joshua  Davis,  at  Muskegon,  Mich. ;  Gideon  Truesdell,  at  Silver  City,  New  Mexico; 
Jonn  Mansfield,  in  San  Francisco;  W.  Guild,  in  Kansas;  Mason  Woodruff  and  William 
Lay,  in  Chicago ;  C.  Latham  Sholes,  in  Milwaukee ;  Amos  Grattan,  in  Sterling ;  Nathan  Dye 
teaches  music  in  Chicago ;  Nelson  Allen  resides  in  Minnesota,  and  Wallace  Mygatt,  one  of  the 
original  eight,  ''still  lives  "  in  Kenosha. 

The  settlement  at  Southport,  as  has  been  observed  more  particularly  above,  made  rapid  strides 
in  the  direction  of  population,  business  enterprise  and  wealth,  almost  from  the  day  when  its  site 
was  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  "  Western  Emigration  Company,"  in  1835.  It  will  also  be 
remembered,  that  public  sentiment  first  found  expression  through  the  columns  of  the  South- 
port  American^  within  six  years  from  the  date  when  the  settlement  was  first  established. 
But  the  future  city  had  not  attained  to  more  than  local  prominence,  prior  to  its  incorporation, 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  February  9,  1841,  and  its  election  of  village  oflScers  as 
follows : 

1841 — President,  Michael  Frank ;  Trustees,  John  Bullen,  Jr.,  A.  D.  Northway,  William 
Seymour,  Jr.,  Frederick  S.  Lovell,  Chauncey  Davis  and  David  Crosit ;  Recorder,  H.  B.  Towslee ; 
Clerk,  Elijah  Steele ;  Marshal,  W.  Towslee. 
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1842 — President,  William  Bullen ;  Trustees,  George  Bennett,  E.  G.  Mygatt,  Seth  Doo- 
little.  Royal  B.  Waldo,  Vinal  Daniels  and  Augustus  Torrey ;  Recorder,  H.  B.  Towslee ;  Clerk, 
Elijah  Steele;  Marshal,  W.  Towslee. 

1843 — President,  John  W.  McKoy ;  Trustees,  George  S.  Willis,  Nathan  R.  Allen,  Royal 
B.  Towslee,  Cyrus  Damon  and  Royal  B.  Waldo ;  Recorder,  J.  B.  Jilsun. 

1844 — President,  Sereno  Fisk ;  Trustees,  George  S.  Willis,  Nathan  R.  Allen,  Alonzo  D. 
Northway,  David  Blish,  Jr.,  David  Crosit  and  Elisha  M.  Kinney ;  Recorder,  J.  B.  Jilsun. 

1845^ — President,  Sereno  Fisk  (holding  over);  Trustees,  George  S.  Willis,  Nathan  R. 
Allen,  Alonzo  D.  Northway,  David  Blish,  Jr.,  David  Crosit  and  Elisha  M.  Kinney  (also  hold- 
ing over) ;  Recorder,  J.  B.  Jilsun ;  Marshal,  Barnum  Webster. 

1846 — President,  Theodore  Newell ;  Trustees,  Alonzo  D.  Northway,  George  Bennett, 
Levi  L.  Pierce,  Frederick  A.  Marshall,  David  Crosit  and  George  C.  Manney ;  Recorder,  J.  B. 
Jilsun. 

1847 — President,  John  W.  McKoy ;  Trustees,  Elbridge  G.  Ayer,  Joseph  I.  Ehle,  Nelson 
Allen,  David  Blish,  Jr.,  David  L.  McAinney  and  Ebenezer  Pomeroy ;  Recorder,  J.  B.  Jilsun  ; 
Marsha],  Jacob  McKinney. 

1848 — President,  Michael  Holmes;  Trustees,  HoUis  Whitney,  D.  W.  Holbrook,  John 
Bullen,  Jr.,  Isaac  N.  Stoddard,  Sylvender  Baldwin  and  David  C.  Kinney ;  Recorder,  T.  D. 
Bond  ;  Treasurer,  Luther  Whitney  ;  Marshal,  Thomas  Yates. 

1849— President,  William  S.  Strong ;  Trustees,  David  Walker,  L.  F.  King,  John  W. 
Kittredge,  James  P.  Glover,  Josiah  Bond  and  Erastus  Cook  ;  Recorder,  C.  C.  Sholes ;  Treas- 
urer, A.  D.  Northway  ;  Marshal,  Thomas  Yates. 

Early  in  1850,  Racine  County  was  divided,  the  north  half  being  called  Kenosha  County, 
and  the  village  of  Southport  was  incorporated  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved 
February  8,  of  that  year,  after  which  it  was  known  as  a  city,  its  name  changed  to  Kenosha,  and 
both  county  and  city  being  thereafter  governed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers.  It  should  be 
said,  in  this  latter  connection  that,  when  the  division  of  Racine  County  was  accomplished,  a 
special  election  was  ordered,  for  officers  to  hold,  until  the  election  provided  for  by  the  act  of 
incorporation,  which  should  occur  biennially  in  November.  At  the  special  election  held  in 
April,  1850,  Obediah  P.  Hale  was  elected  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly ;  Leonard 
Crocker,  Sheriff;  Oscar  F.  Dana,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court;  John  B.  Jilsun,  District  Attor- 
ney ;  William  L.  Hinsdale,  Register  of  Deeds ;  George  M.  Robinson,  Treasurer ;  Thomas  J. 
Rand,  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors ;  John  M.  Jones,  Surveyor ;  Daniel  C.  Burgess,  Cor- 
oner ;  and  Isaac  N.  Stoddard,  Judge. 

At  the  regular  election,  held  in  November,  1850,  the  following  ticket  prevailed :  Senator, 
Orson  S.  Head;  Sheriff,  N.  R.  Allen;  Clerk,  0.  F.  Dana;  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
Thomas  J.  Rand  ;  Register  of  Deeds,  W.  T.  Hinsdale;  District  Attorney,  John  R.  Sharpstein  ; 
Treasurer,  Chauncey  Kellogg;  Surveyor,  Meredith  Howland;  Coroner,  Adolph  Reilbrook. 

In  November,  1851,  John  R.  Sharpstein  was  elected  Senator;  C.  L.  Sholes  and  Lathrop 
Burgess,  members  of  the  General  Assembly;  H.  B.  Hinsdale,  Treasurer;  and  John  Erickson, 
Coroner. 

CITY   OFFICERS — 1851   TO    1878. 

As  stated,  Kenosha  was  duly  incorporated  as  a  city  early  in  1850.  On  the  5th  of  April, 
of  that  year,  the  Village  Board  convened  in  special  session,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the 
town  government  to  the  newly-elected  Mayor  and  city  oflScers.  W.  S.  Strong  presided,  C.  C. 
Sholes  officiated  as  Secretary,  and  there  were  present  Messrs.  Parker,  Glover,  Kittredge  and 
Bond,  Trustees.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminary  business  incident  to  such  occasions, 
Michael  Frank,  Mayor-elect,  duly  qualified,  and  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  the  following 
persons,  declared  by  the  Town  Board  to  have  been  *'propferly  elected:**  Charles  C  Sholes,  City 
Clerk ;  E.  G.  Runals,  J.  V.  Ayer  and  John  English,  Aldermen  of  the  First  Ward  ;  J.  W. 
Kittredge,  J.  P.  Glover  and  George  Bennett,  Aldermen  of  the  Second  Ward,  and  J.  Parker^ 
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for  Street  Supervisors,  M.  C.  Kellogg  for  the  First  Ward,  Martin  Kinney  for  the  Second,  and 
Leonard  Hatch  for  the  Third. 

The  Common  Council  convened  in  special  session,  April  29,  to  canvass  the  returns  of  an 
election  for  Assessors  for  the  city  and  tor  Constable  of  the  Second  Ward,  and  announced  the  follow- 
ing result :  J.  R.  Phelps,  N.  Lay  and  L.  B.  Nichols,  Assessors  ;  and  Hudson  Bacon,  Constable. 

The  foregoing  is  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the  City  Council  for  the  first  two  years 
subsequent  to  Kenosha*s  incorporation.  The  records  complete  and  the  ordinances  adopted  by 
the  Council,  revised  and  corrected  to  date,  are  on  file  in  the  City  Clerk's  office,  and  accessible 
to  inquiry. 

The  election  for  city  officers,  held  on  Tuesday,  April  6,  1852,  resulted  as  follows :    Mayor, 

C.  C.  Sholes ;  City  Clerk,  Joseph  Murray ;  Treasurer,  Daniel  M.  Clarkson ;  Marshal,  Richard 
6.  Winsor ;  School  Superintendent,  Michael  Frank ;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  John  Mansfield 
and  Otis  Colwell ;  Supervisors — David  Crosit  and  R.  Deming ;  Aldermen — J.  P.  Merrill,  Fred- 
erick Robinson  and  John  Dufiy,  of  the  First  Ward,  Alonzo  White,  Hudson  Bacon  and  Paul 
Hammang,  of  the  Second,  and  Ezra  Simmons,  0.  S.  Head  and  Leonard  Hatch,  of  the  Third; 
Assessors— J.  R.  Phelps,  of  the  First  Ward ;  Reuben  SnilTen,  of  the  Second,  and  L.  B.  Nichols, 
of  the  Third  ;  Constables — Hiram  Holbrook,  of  the  First  Ward,  A.  W.  Richmond  of  the 
Second,  and  Rufus  Marston  of  the  Third. 

City  officers  for  1853  were:  Mayor,  C.  C.  Sholes,  re-elected;  City  Clerk,  Joseph  Murray, 
re-elected ;  Treasurer,  Abraham  Hanson ;  Marshal,  William  H.  Scott ;  School  Superintendent, 
Michael  Frank,  re-elected ;  Assessor,  John  R.  Phelps ;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  L.  B.  Nichols 
and  F.  J.  Whitlock.  Aldermen — David  Crosit  and  Asa  Lewis,  of  the  First  Ward ;  Hudson 
Bacon  and  Peter  M.  Simon,  of  the  Second,  and  Seth  Doan  and  Josiah  Bond,  of  the  Third. 
Constables — Hiram  Holbrook  of  the  First  Ward  ;  Asa  W.  Richmond,  of  the  Second,  and  S.  E. 
McCarthy,  of  the  Third. 

In  accordance  with  an  amendment  to  the  city  charter,  Messrs.  Lewis,  Bacon  and  Bond 
were  re-elected  by  lot,  to  serve  one  year ;  Messi-s.  Crosit,  Simon  and  Doan  to  serve  two  years. 

At  an  election  held  on  the  14th  of  May,  the  citizens  decided  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
the  Kenosha  &  Beloit  Railroad,  and  the  mayor  was  authorized  to  issue  city  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $150,000  for  that  purpose. 

City  officers  for  1854  were:  Mayor,  Charles  C.  Sholes,  re-elected ;  City  Clerk,  Joseph  Mur- 
ray, re-elected;  Treasurer,  Abraham  Hanson,  re-elected;  Marshal,  Joseph  White ;  School  Super- 
intendent, Michael  Frank,  re-elected ;  Assessor.  Lansing  B.  Nichols  ;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  John 
Mansfield.  Aldermen — S.  F.  Comstock,  of  the  First  Ward  ;  Reuben  Snifien,  of  the  Second, 
and  Anson  Stebbins,  of  the  Third  ;  Constables — Michael  O'Donnell,  of  the  First  Ward ;  E.  F. 
Morris,  of  the  Second,  and  S.  E.  McCarthy,  of  the  Third.  John  Mansfield  subsequently 
removed  from  the  city,  and  John  M.  Coe  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

City  officers  for  1855  were:  Mayor,  C.  C.  Sholes,  re-elected;  City  Clerk,  Joseph  Murray, 
re-electeid ;  Treasurer,  Abraham  Hanson,  re-elected ;  Marshal,  J.  E.  Henry  ;  School  Superin- 
tendent, J.  B.  Jilsun ;  Assessor,  J.  L.  V.  Yates ;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Silas  Ames  ;  Aldermen — 

D.  Crosit,  of  the  First  Ward ;  S.  Fish,  of  the  Second,  and  R.  H.  Deming,  of  the  Third  ;  Consta- 
bles—E.  L.  Smith,  of  the  First  Ward  ;  E.  F.  Morris,  of  the  Second,  and  S.  E.  McCarthy,  of 
the  Third. 

City  officers  for  1856  were :  Mayor,  Volney  Hughes ;  City  Clerk,  Edward  English  ; 
Treasurer,  Abraham  Hanson,  re-elected ;  Marshal,  Michael  Laughlin ;  Assessor,  L.  B.  Nich- 
ols ;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Hiram  Tuttle  ;  Aldermen — George  H.  Paul,  of  the  First  Ward ; 
George  Berens,  of  the  Second,  and  George  8.  Scott,  of  the  Third  ;  School  Commissioners — 
J.  B.  Jilsun  and  J.  M.  Coe,  of  the  First  Ward ;  Jason  Lothrop  and  C.  Muntzenberger,  of  the 
Second,  and  Alonzo  Campbell  and  Josiah  Bond,  of  the  Third ;  Constables — E.  L.  Smith,  of 
the  First  Ward ;  E.  F.  Morris,  of  the  Second,  and  S.  E.  McCarthy,  of  the  Third. 

At  the  meeting  of  Council,  convened  on  April  7,  1856,  William  Mattock  was  elected  School 
Superintendent. 
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April  28,  1856,  Isaac  W.  Webster  elected  City  Attorney. 

At  a  special  election  for  City  Clerk,  held  May  13,  1856,  H.  T.  West  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  ;  at  a  meeting  of  Council,  held  May  19,  John  Gridley  was  elected  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  William  Mattock. 

November  3,  1856,  Aldermen  raul  and  Fish  elected  Supervisors  for  the  First  and  Second 
Wards  respectively. 

November  5,  1856,  Samuel  B.  Scott  elected  Railroad  Commissioner  for  the  city  of 
Kenosha. 

December  6,  1856,  J.  V.  Quarles  elected  School  Commissioner,  in  place  of  Josiah  Bond, 
resigned. 

City  oflScers  for  1857  were :  Mayor,  George  H.  Paul ;  City  Clerk,  H.  T.  West ;  Treas- 
urer, A.  Hanson  ;  Marshal,  M.  Laughlin ;  Assessor,  S.  T.  Brande ;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  S. 
Ames ;  Aldermen,  A.  Leonard,  of  the  First  Ward,  E.  D.  Gillis,  of  the  Second,  and  A.  Bur- 
roughs, of  the  Third.  School  Commissioners — H.  Lines,  of  the  First  Ward;  C.  Muntzenberger, 
of  the  Second;  F.  W.  Lyman  and  S.  King,  of  the  Third.  Constables — E.  Weston,  of  the  First 
Ward ;  A.  White,  of  the  Second,  and  S.  E.  McCarthy,  of  the  Third ;  Superintendent  oP 
Schools,  J.  B.  Gridley ;  Railroad  Commissioner,  S.  B.  Scott. 

At  an  election  held  June  26,  1857,  Henry  Lines  was  elected  Railroad  Commissioner,  and 
W.  S.  Strong  Alderman  from  the  Third  Ward,  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
incumbents. 

City  officers  for  1858  were :     Mayor,   George  W.  Paul,  re-elected ;    City  Clerk,  C.  B. 
Lewis ;  Treasurer,  Abner  Hanson  ;  Assessor,  David  C.  Gaskill ;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Hiram 
Nettle.    Aldermen — F.  Robinson,  S.  Y.  Brande  and  William  Bone,  of  the  First  Ward;  C.  —    • 
Muntzenberger,  C.  Schend  and  M.  Washbish,  of  the  Second ;  D.  Head,  J.  V.  Quarles  and  L.    —  •• 

B.  Nichols,  of  the  Third ;  N.  R.  Allen,  I.  Whipple  and  N.  Ehle,  of  the  Fourth.     School  Com -*- 

missioners — C.  Briggs  and  J.  B.  Starkweather,  of  the  First  Ward;  C.  Muntzenberger  and  W — 
F.  Halliday,  of  the  Second  ;  F.  W.  Lyman  and  R.  H.  Denny,  of  the  Third ;  Jason  Lothrop«=3DP 

and  Henry  Lines,  of  the  Fourth.     Constables — Michael  Clark,  of  the  First  Ward  ;  John  Sei -i- 

vert,  of  the  Second ;  David  H.  Lane,  of  the  Third,  and  W.  Stilborn,  of  the  Fourth.     Superin —  -■- 
tendent  of  Schools,  Michael  Frank ;  Railroad  Commissioner,  Henry  Lines. 

At  a  meeting  of  Council  convened  May  3,  1858,  Dr.  F.  Rauch  was  elected  City  Physician — 

At  a  special  election,  held  May  25,  1858,  Sheldon  Fish  was  elected  Alderman  from  th( 
Second  Ward,  in  place  of  C.  Muntzenberger,  resigned. 

At  a  Council  meeting,  held  June  28,  1858,  E.  F.  Morris  was  elected  Chief  of  Police. 

George  Bennett  was  elected  School  Commissioner  in  place  of  J.  Lothrop,  resigned,  July  1, 
1858. 

C.  Muntzenberger  was  re-elected  Alderman  from  the  Second  Ward,  to  succeed  Aid.  Wash- 
bish, resigned. 

Aid.  Sheldon  Fish  was  elected  Poormaster  by  Council,  December,  6,  1858. 

At  a  special  election,  held  January  10,  1859,  E.  G.  Runals  was  elected  Railroad  Commis- 
sioner, in  place  of  H.  Lines,  resigned ;  0.  G.  Lange  was  elected  School  Commissioner,  in  plac< 
of  George  Bennett,  resigned. 

Dr.  Doolittle  appointed  City  Physician,  in  place  of  Dr.  Rauch,  resigned,  March  1,  1859  — 

City  officers  for  1859  were:     Mayor,  Asahel  Farr;  City  Clerk,  C.  B.  Lewis,  re-elected  r 
Treasurer,  A.  Hanson;  Assessor,  G.   Gillett;    Justice  of  the  Peace,  Silas  Ames;    Marshal* 
John  Thielen.     Aldermen — Seth  Doan,  M.  H.  Pettit  and  David  Crosit,  of  the  First  Ward;  C- 
Schend,  Sheldon  Fish  and  J.  Leach,  of  the  Second ;  P.  H.  Hood,  D.  Head  and  T.  D.  Bond, 
of  the  Third ;  I.  Whipple,  J.  Lothrop,  Jr.  and  A.  White,  of  the  Fourth.     School  Commission- 
ers— Simeon  King,  of  the  First  Ward;    C.  Muntzenberger.  of  the  Second;    Frederick  W. 
Lyman,  of  the  Third,  and  Gurdin  Gillett,  of  the  Fourth.     Constables — Edwin  L.  Smith,  of  the 
First  Ward ;  John  Seivert,  of  the  Second ;  R.  E.  Sampson,  of  the  Third,  and  H.  Holbrook,  of 
the  Fourth. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  April  18,  1859,  Dr.  Thompson  was  elected  City  Physi- 
cian, Aid.  White,  Poormaster,  and  a  number  of  candidates  to  minor  city  offices. 

At  a  special  election,  held  November  8,  1859,  for  one  Alderman  from  the  First  and  Fourth 
Wards,  H.  W.  Hubbard  and  N.  R.  Allen  were  awarded  certificates. 

City  officers  for  1860  were:  Mayor,  Isaac  W.  Webster;  City  Clerk,  Cyrus  B.  Lewis, 
re-elected ;  Treasurer,  Jared  Brockett ;  Assessor,  John  Erickson  ;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Hiram 
Tuttle ;  Marshal,  Hugh  McDermott.  Aldermen — John  NicoU,  Levi  Grant  and  J.  B.  Stark- 
weather, of  the  First  Ward ;  Freeman  Rose,  Andrew  SchoflFen  and  Mathias  Huck,  of  the  Sec- 
ond ;  Daniel  Head,  Peter  H.  Wood  and  G.  T.  Vanarsdale,  of  the  Third ;  Alonzo  White,  J. 
Lothrop,  Jr.,  and  W.  S.  Vercelius,  of  the  Fourth.  School  Commissioners — J.  B.  Jilsun,  of  the 
First  Ward ;  Conrad  Muntzenberger,  of  the  Second ;  Lansing  B.  Nichols,  of  the  Third,  and 
H.  H.  Tarbell,  of  the  Fourth.  Constables — John  Treston,  of  the  First  Ward ;  John  Williams, 
of  the  Second;  Joseph  Merrill,  of  the  Third,  and  Hiram  Holbrook,  of  the  Fourth. 

At  a  special  election,  held  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  for  Alderman,  the  Council  canvassed  the 
returns  and  awarded  the  certificate  to  T.  D.  Parsons. 

City  officers  for  1861  were :  Mayor,  Milton  H.  Pettit ;  City  Clerk,  Cyrus  B.  Lewis,  re-elected ; 
Treasurer,  Jared  Brockett,  re-elected;  Assessor,  R.  B.  Winsor;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Silas 
Ames ;  Marshal,  Hugh  McDermott,  re-elected.  Aldermen — Levi  Grant,  John  Nicoll  and  E.  W. 
Blinn,  of  the  First  Ward;  Christian  Schend,  P.  J.  Wolf  and  Mathias  Schmidt,  of  the  Second; 
D.  Head,  G.  T.  Vanarsdale  and  S.  Baldwin,  of  the  Third  ;  Jason  Lothrop,  Jr.,  Gurdon  Gillett 
and  Thomas  D.  Parsons,  of  the  Fourth.  School  Commissioners — J.  B.  Doolittleand  S.  F.  Com- 
stock,  of  the  First  Ward ;  P.  J.  Wolf  and  Mathias  Jacobs,  of  the  Second ;  F.  W.  Lyman,  of 
the  Third,  and  J.  P.  Glover,  of  the  Fourth.  Con<?tables— John  Treston,  of  the  First  Ward ; 
Charles  Weller,  of  the  Second ;  J.  Merrill,  of  the  Third,  and  A.  B.  Williams,  of  the  Fourth. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  held  April  19,  1861,  official  cognizance  was  taken  of 
the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  announcing  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  and  $500  was  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  volunteers  enlisting  for 
actual  service. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  held  June  5,  1861,  appropriate  action  was  taken  with 
reference  to  the  death  of  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglass,  and  a  delegation  consisting  of  M.  H. 
Pettit,  C.  C.  Sholes,  M.  Frank,  E.  W.  Blinn,  F.  Robinson,  D.  Kearney,  F.  B.  Head,  E.  C. 
Brown,  I.  W.  Webster,  D.  Head,  A.  Farr,  G.  T.  Reardon,  F.  Wilde  and  A.  H.  Thompson,  were 
appointed  to  attend  the  funeral  obsequies  of  deceased  at  Chicago. 

At  a  special  election  for  Alderman  in  the  Second  Ward  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Alderman  Wolf,  P.  Rook  received  the  certificate. 

City  officers  for  1862  were :  Mayor,  F.  Robinson ;  City  Clerk,  C.  B.  Lewis ;  Treasurer,  J. 
Brockett;  Assessor,  R.  B.  Winsor;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  R.  H.  Doming;  Marshal,  C.  B. 
Westoon.  Aldermen — David  Crosit,  J.  W.  Merrill  and  J.  English,  of  the  First  Ward;  P. 
Grosch,  C.  Schend  and  J.  Schmidt,  of  the  Second  Ward ;  J.  V.  Quarles,  Eri  Stevens  and  G. 
T.  Vanarsdale,  of  the  Third ;  T.  D.  Parsons,  J.  D.  Glover  and  J.  Lothrop,  Jr.,  of  the  Fourth. 
School  Commissioners — H.  H.  Tarbell,  Sheldon  Fish,  Paul  Hammang,  D.  Head  and  A.  H. 
Thompson.     Constables — J.  Treston,  W.  Borckenhagen,  J.  S.  Ketchum  and  W.  W.  Baker. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  April  21,  1862,  the  death  of  Gov.  S.  P.  Harvey  was 
observed  by  the  adoption  of  appropriate  resolutions. 

City  officers  for  1863  were :  Mayor,  Frederick  Robinson,  re-elected ;  City  Clerk,  Cyrus  B. 
Letvis,  re-elected;  Treasurer,  Jared  Brockett,  re-elected;  Assessor,  C.  E.  Bromley;  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  Silas  Ames  (two  years) ;  Marshal,  Christian  Schend.  Aldermen — John  W.  Merrill, 
William  A.  Gerken  and  William  E.  Reed,  of  the  First  Ward ;  Peter  Grosch,  John  Schmidt  and 
Andre  Schofien,  of  the  Second ;  Daniel  Head,  G.  T.  Vanarsdale,  James  V.  Quarles,  of  the 
Third ;  James  P.  Glover,  T.  D.  Parsons  and  Jason  Lothrop,  Jr.,  of  the  Fourth.  School  Com- 
missioners— Frank  H.  Head,  Mathias  Washbish,  Frederick  Lyman  and  J.  P.  Glover.  Consta- 
bles— Edwin  L.  Smith,  J.  Rehmen,  J.  H.  Ketchum  and  W.  W.  Baker. 
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City  oflBcers  for  1864  were:  Mayor,  Asahel  Fair;  City  Clerk,  Cyrus  B.  Lewis,  re  elected; 
Treasurer,  R.  H.  Deming ;  Assessor,  Sheldon  Fish-;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Albert  G.  Ode; 
Marshal,  William  Moeller.  Aldermen — Levi  Grant,  M.  H.  Pettit  and  D.  Crosit^  of  the  First 
Ward ;  M.  Zahnen,  J.  Schutz  and  A.  Schoffen,  of  the  Second ;  G.  Tl  Vanarsdale,  Thomas 
Pricture  and  0.  S.  Head,  of  the  Third ;  J.  P.  Glover,  J.  Lothrop,  Jr.,  and  T.  D.  Parsons,  of 
the  Fourth.  School  Commissioners — H.  H.  Tarbell  long  term,  and  J.  B.  Starkweather  short 
term,  First  Ward ;  M.  Washbish,  long  term,  and  M.  Huck,  short  term,  Second  Ward ;  H.  R 
Hinsdale,  Third  Ward,  and  G.  Gillett,  Fourth  Ward.  Constables — S.  L.  Hastings,  Fiift 
Ward;  John  Rehman,  Second;  J.  M.  Stebbins,  Third,  and  W.  W.  Baker,  Fourth. 

City  officers  for  1865  were:  Mayor,  M.  H.  Pettit;  City  Clerk,  C.  B.  Lewis,  re-elected; 
Treasurer,  R.  H.  Deming,  re-elected ;  Assessor,  Sheldon  Fish ;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Siln 
Ames  ;  Marshal,  William  Moeller.  Aldermen — John  H.  Skeele,  Henry  H.  Tarbell  and  Williaa 
E.  Reed,  of  the  First  Ward ;  Lewis  Knapp,  Sheldon  Fish  and  David  Whitcomb,  of  the  Second; 

D.  J.  Mowry,  Rouse  Simmons  and  0.  S.  Head,  of  the  Third ;  J.  P.  Glover,  J.  Lothrop,  Jr., 
and  T.  D.  Parsons,  of  the  Fourth.  School  Commissioners — Mark  Dresser,  of  the  First  Ward; 
Peter  Becker,  of  the  Second ;  G.  T.  Vanarsdale,  of  the  Third,  and  J.  P.  Glover,  of  the 
Fourth.  Constables — S.  L.  Hastings,  of  the  First  Ward;  Peter  Hugel,  of  the  Second;  J.  G. 
Buddie,  of  the  Third,  and  William  Moeller,  of  the  Fourth. 

City  officers  for  1866  were :  Mayor,  Dennis  J.  Hynes ;  City  Clerk,  Cyrus  B.  Lewis, 
re-elected ;  Treasurer,  Charles  Frantz ;  Assessor,  Sheldon  Fish  ;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  A.  G. 
Cole ;  Marshal,  John  G.  Buddie.  Aldermen — H.  H.  Tarbell,  William  E.  Reed  and  D.  Crosit 
of  the  First  Ward ;  C.  Schend,  M.  Zahnen  and  P.  Becker,  of  the  Second ;  G.  T.  Vanarsdale. 
J.  M.  Stebbins  and  T.  M.  Ackerman,  of  the  Third ;  J.  P.  Glover,  J.  White  and  B.  Simmons, 
of  the  Fourth.     School  Commissioners — J.  H.  Skeele,  C.  Muntzenberger,  A.  Van  Wyck  and 

E.  P.  Lewis.     Constables — D.  Harles,  J.  Steinmetz,  J.  G.  Buddie  and  Henry  Moeller. 

City  officers  for  1867  were :  Mayor,  M.  H.  Pettit;  City  Clerk,  C.  B.  Lewis,  re-elected; 
Treasurer,  Charles  Frantz,  re-elected ;  Assessor,  Andre  Schoffen ;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  M.  A. 
Baker ;  Marshal,  J.  G.  Buddie,  re-elected.  Aldermen — David  Crossit,  John  NicoU  and  J.  E 
Bailey,  of  the  First  Ward ;  J.  Dennebecker,  Joseph  Hoffman  and  James  Brannan,  of  the  Sec- 
ond ;  G.  T.  Vanarsdale,  J.  M.  Stebbins  and  P.  English,  of  the  Third ;  B.  Simmons,  Joseph 
White  and  J.  P.  Glover,  of  the  Fourth.  School  Commissioners — H.  H.  Tarbell,  of  the  Firet 
Ward ;  N.  Hikes,  of  the  Second ;  G.  T.  Vanarsdale,  of  the  Third,  and  N.  G.  Backus,  of  the 
Fourth.  Constables — A.  B.  Truesdell,  of  the  First  Ward  ;  A.  Dickout,  of  the  Second ;  J.  G. 
Buddie,  of  the  Third,  and  William  Tuttle,  of  the  Fourth. 

City  officers  for  1868  were:  Mayor,  I.  W.  Webster;  City  Clerk,  P.  Lentz ;  Treasurer, 
Charles  Frantz ;  Assessor,  J.  W.  Merrill ;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  J.  B.  Jilsun  ;  M^irshal,  H.  Bos- 
tetter.  Aldermen — F.  Robinson,  J.  E.  Bailey  and  A.  P.  Tymeson,  of  the  First  Ward;  C 
Schend,  M.  Zahnen  and  John  Bruns,  of  the  Second ;  Daniel  Head,  J.  M.  Stebbins  and  J.  H. 
Sammons,  of  the  Third;  J.  P.  Glover,  Burr  Simmons  and  Joseph  White,  of  the  Fourth. 
School  Commissioners — John  English,  of  the  First  Ward ;  M.  Washbish,  of  the  Second  ;  Daniel 
Head,  of  the  Third,  and  E.  P.  Lewis,  of  the  Fourth.  Constables — John  Engelhardt,  of  the 
Second  Ward ;  W.  W.  Baker,  of  the  Third,  and  Alonzo  White,  of  the  Fourth.  There  being  a 
tie  vote  for  the  office  of  Constable  in  the  First  Ward,  A.  B.  Truesdell  and  Thomas  Hunt,  con- 
testing candidates,  appeared  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  held  April  13,  1868,  when  the 
election  was  determined  in  favor  of  A.  B.  Truesdell. 

City  officers  for  1869  were:  Mayor,  F.  Robinson;  City  Clerk,  Philip  Lentz,  re-elected; 
Treasurer,  J.  E.  Bailey;  Assessor,  S.  N.  Barber;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  M.  A.  Baker;  Marshal, 
Joseph  Hoffman.  Aldermen — E.  W.  Kingman,  Thomas  English  and  D.  Quigley,  of  the  First 
Ward;  C.  Schend,  J.  Meyers  and  A.  Schoffen,  of  the  Second;  H.  McDermott,  L.  B.  Nichols 
and  F.  Cafferty,  of  the  Third;  B.  Simmons,  J.  P.  Glover  and  W.  F.  Halliday,  of  the  Fourth. 
School  Commissioners — J.  B.  Kupfer,  of  the  First  Ward ;  Peter  Grosch,  of  the  Second ;  G.  C. 
Lawrence,  of  the  Third,  and  N.  G.  Backus,  of  the  Fourth.     Constables — Pat  Lyons,  of  the 
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First  Ward ;  M.  Kleist,  of  the  Second ;  W.  W.  Baker,  of  the  Third,  and  H.  Whilden,  of  the 
Fourth. 

City  officers  for  1870  were:  Mayor,  M.  II.  Pettit;  City  Clerk,  W.  F.  Beckman;  Treas- 
urer, G.  D.  Head  ;  Assessor,  A.  Schoffen ;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  J.  B.  Jilsun ;  Marshal,  J.  G. 
Buddie ;  Aldermen — Charles  Frantz,  Mark  Dresser  and  George  Yule,  of  the  First  Ward ;  M. 
Simon,  John  Steinmetz  and  A.  Schoffen,  of  the  Second ;  L.  B.  Nichols,  E.  L.  Smith  and  B.  P. 
Price,  of  the  Third ;  J.  P.  Glover,  B.  Simmons  and  G.  C.  Coleman,  of  the  Fourth.  School 
Commissioners — A.  Farr,  of  the  First  Ward ;  M.  Jacobs,  of  the  Second ;  D.  B.  Tears,  of  the 
Third,  and  E.  P.  Lewis,  of  the  Fourth.  Supervisors — R.  Simmons,  of  the  First  Ward;  A. 
Schoffen,  of  the  Second ;  Dan  Head,  of  the  Third,  and  J.  B.  Glover,  of  the  Fourth.  Con- 
stables—A. B.  Truesdell,  of  the  First  Ward ;  M.  Kleist,  of  the  Second ;  W.  W.  Baker,  of  the 
Third  and  M.  Werve,  of  the  Fourth. 

City  officers  for  1871  were:  Mayor,  A.  Farr;  City  Clerk,  F.  W.  Beckmann, re-elected ; 
Treasurer,  A.  Schoffen ;  Assessor,  Sheldon  Fish ;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  J.  P.  Read ;  Marshal, 
A.  B.  Truesdell.  Aldermen— L.  Grant,  W.  E.  Reed  and  D.  Crosit,  of  the  First  Ward;  P. 
Becker,  M.  Stahl  and  J.  Cremer,  of  the  Second  ;  George  Limpert,  B.  P.  Price  and  L.  B. 
Nichols,  of  the  Third ;  George  W.  Crane,  G.  Gillett  and  B.  Simmons,  of  the  Fourth.  Super- 
visors— R.  Simmons,  of  the  First  Ward;  J.  Dunnebacke,  of  the  Second;  J.  M.  Stebbins,  of  the 
Third,  and  N.  R.  Allen,  of  the  Fourth.  School  Commissioners — Charles  Frantz,  of  the  First; 
J.  Dunnebacke,  of  the  Second ;  D.  L.  Andrews,  of  the  Third,  and  George  W.  Crane,  of  the 
Fourth.  Constables^ — A.  B.  Truesdell,  of  the  First;  M.  Battis,  of  the  Second  ;  W.  W.  Baker, 
of  the  Third,  and  M.  Werve,  of  the  Fourth. 

City  officers  for  1872  were :  Mayor,  A.  Farr,  re-elected ;  City  Clerk,  F.  W.  Beckmann, 
re-elected ;  Treasurer,  A.  Schoffen ;  Assessor,  W.  S.  Flusky  ;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  J.  B.  Jil- 
sun ;  Marshal,  J.  Tetard.  Aldermen — W.  E.  Reed,  Charles  Frantz  and  M.  Gallaghan,  of  the 
First  Ward;  C.  Schend,  M.  Zahnen  and  M.  Stahl,  of  the  Second;  L.  B.  Nichols,  E.  G.  Durant 
and  George  Limpert,  of  the  Third  ;  G.  W.  Crane,  John  Nicoll  and  H.  French,  of  the  Fourth. 
Supervisors — R.  Simmons,  of  the  First  Ward ;  C.  Schend,  of  the  Second ;  J.  M.  Stebbins,  of 
the  Third,  and  J.  P.  Glover,  of  the  Fourth.  School  Commissioners — A.  Farr,  of  the  First 
Ward;  C.  Muntzenberger,  of  the  Second;  D.  B.  Tears,  of  the  Third,  and  S.  C.  Johnson,  of 
the  Fourth.  Constables — A.  B.  Truesdell,  of  the  First  Ward ;  J.  Englehardt,  of  the  Second ; 
C.  C.  White,  of  the  Third,  and  J.  S.  Knights,  of  the  Fourth. 

City  officers  for  1873  were :  Mayor,  A.  Farr,  re-elected ;  City  Clerk,  F.  W.  Beckmann, 
re-electe<l ;  Treasurer,  A.  Schoffen,  re-elected ;  Assessor,  William  Lynch ;  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
J.  M.  Stebbins.  Aldermen — W.  E.  Reed,  M.  O'Brien  and  D.  Crosit,  of  the  First  Ward; 
M.  Zahnen,  John  Schmitz  and  August  Schroeder,  of  the  Second;  E.  G.  Durant,  John  T.  Yule 
and  0.  G.  King,  of  the  Third  ;  Phil  Lentz,  G.  W.  Crane  and  H.  French,  of  the  Fourth. 
Supervisors — R.  Simmons,  of  the  First  Ward ;  J.  Dunnebacke,  of  the  Second  :  D.  Head,  of  the 
Third,  and  W.  Cook,  of  the  Fourth.  School  Commissioners — J.  B.  Jilsun,  of  the  First  Ward ; 
John  Meyer,  of  the  Second ;  H.  M.  Rogers,  of  the  Third,  and  N.  R.  Allen,  of  the  Fourth. 
Constables — A.  B.  Truesdell,  of  the  First  Ward ;  M.  Hammang,  of  the  Second ;  J.  G.  Buddie, 
of  the  Third,  and  J.  Williams,  of  the  Fourth. 

City  officers  for  1874  were:  AJayor,  I.  W.  Webster;  City  Clerk,  F.  W.  Beckmann, 
re-elected  ;  Treasurer,  Andrew  Schoffen,  re-elected  ;  Assessor,  G.  Gillett ;  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
J.  B.  Jilsun ;  Aldermen — W.  E.  Reed,  M.  O'Brien  and  George  D.  Head,  of  the  First  Ward ; 
C.  Schend,  N.  Huetter  and  John  Bruns,  of  the  Second ;  I.  Simmons,  John  T.  Yule  and  E.  Van 
Wie,  of  the  Third ;  P.  Lentz,  G.  Weber  and  George  Berens,  of  tlie  Fourth.  Supervisors — R. 
Simmons,  of  the  First  Ward ;  C.  Schend,  of  the  Second ;  Dan  Head,  of  the  Third,  and  P.  Bal- 
sen,  of  the  Fourth.  School  Commissioners — F.  Robinson,  long  term,  E.  L.  Grant,  short  term, 
First  Ward ;  C.  Muntzenberger,  of  the  Second ;  V.  French,  of  the  Third,  and  G.  Gillett  of  the 
Fourth.  Constables— A.  B.  Truesdell,  of  the  First  Ward ;  M.  Stahl,  of  the  Second  ;  W.  W. 
Baker,  of  the  Third,  and  A.  Klipfel,  of  the  Fourth. 
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City  officers  for  1875  were :  Mayor,  0.  G.  King ;  Clerk,  P.  Olker ;  Treasurer,  A.  Schoffen, 
re-elected  ;  Assessor,  Hugh  McDermott ;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  J.  M.  Stebbins ;  Marshal,  M.  Stahl, 
Jr.  Aldermen — George  S.  Baldwin,  M.  O'Brien  and  D.  Crosit,  of  the  First  Ward  :  C.  Schend,  N. 
Huetterand  M.  Ilammang,  of  the  Second ;  John  T.  Yule,  L.  B.  Nichols  and  H.  Durkee,  of  the  Third; 
E.  D.  Leonard,  Jr.,  P.  Lentz  and  P.  H.  Sager,  of  the  Fourth.  Supervisors — R.  Simmons,  of 
the  First  Ward ;  C  Schend,  of  the  Second :  Daniel  Head,  of  the  Third,  and  Walter  Cook,  of 
the  Fourth.  School  Commissioners — E.  L.  Grant,  of  the  First  Ward  ;  John  Meyer,  of  the 
Second  ;  C.  L.  Ely,  of  the  Third,  and  I.  W.  Webster,  of  the  Fourth.  Constables — Thomas 
Hunt,  of  the  First  Ward;  M.  Stahl,  of  the  Second;  John  G.  Buddie,  of  the  Third,  and  Walter 
Cook,  of  the  Fourth. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  held  August  16,  1875,  the  death  of  Hon. 
Isaac  W.  Webster,  Mayor  of  Kenosha  in  1860,  was  announced,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of 
His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  Alderman  Nichols  and  Alderman  Baldwin  was  appointed  to  prepare  res- 
olutions of  respect,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned.  September  6, 1875,  P.  Olker,  City  Clerk, 
resigned,  and,  at  a  special  election  held  September  20  following,  F.  W.  Beckmanh  was  elected  his 
successor. 

City  officers  for  1876  were :  Mayor,  J.  V.  Quarles ;  Clerk,  F.  W.  Beckmann  ;  Treasurer, 
Andre  fSchotfen ;  Assessor,  H.  McDermott ;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  G.  Gillett ;  Marshal,  M. 
Stahl,  Jr.  Aldermen — J.  B.  Kupfor,  David  Crosit  and  George  D.  Head,  of  the  First  Ward : 
John  Englehardt,  N.  Huetter  and  John  Bruns  of  the  Second;  John  T.  Yule,  E.  Van  AVie  and 
II.  Williams,  of  the  Third  ;  Philip  Lentz,  E.  D.  Le(tnard  and  W.  C.  Davidson,  of  the  Fourth. 
Supervisors — J.  B.  Kupfer,  of  the  First  Ward;  C.  Schend,  of  the  Second;  D.  Head,  of  the 
Third,  and  Jacob  Ernst,  of  the  Fourth.  School  Commissioners — A.  C.  Sinclair,  of  the  First ; 
C.  Muntzenberger,  of  the  Second ;  L.  B.  Nichols,  of  the  Third,  and  John  NicoU  and  H.  H. 
Tarbell  of  the  Fourth,  the  latter  to  fill  vacancy.  Constables — Thomas  Hunt,  of  the  First 
Ward ;  James  Joachim,  of  the  Second ;  E.  J.  Losie,  of  the  Third,  and  F.  Schultz,  of  the 
Fourth. 

City  officers  for  1877  were:  Mayor,  A.  Farr;  City  Clerk,  D.  B.  Benedict;  Treasurer,  A. 
Schof!'en ;  Assessor,  Charles  H.  Blood ;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  J.  L.  Richardson ;  Marshal,  James 
lYving.  Aldermen — W.  E.  Reed,  M.  O'Brien  and  C.  A.  Dewey,  of  the  First  Ward;  C.  Schend, 
J.  Burns  and  M.  Gorman,  of  the  Second ;  E.  Van  Wie,  H.  VVilliams  and  J.  T.  Yule,  of  the 
Third ;  E.  D.  Leonard,  Jr.,  M.  Zahnen  and  P.  Kelly,  of  the  Fourth.  School  Commissioners — 
J.  B.  Starkweather,  of  the  First  Ward ;  James  Brannan  and  John  Meyer,  of  the  Second ;  J.  V. 
Quarles,  of  the  Third,  and  II.  H.  Tarbell,  of  the  Fourth.  Constables — John  Hoye,  of  the  First 
Ward ;  M.  Grienwald,  of  the  Second :  B.  R.  Jewett,  of  the  Third,  and  Joseph  Hoffmann,  of 
the  Fourth. 

A  special  election  for  Aldermen,  held  on  the  6th  of  November,  1877,  resulted  as  follows: 
Joseph  Meiler,  from  the  First  Ward;  Mathias  Brady  and  Michael  Roders,  from  the  Second; 
Benjamin  P.  Price  and  Fi*anz  Brandt,  from  the  Third ;  P.  J.  Anracio,  from  the  Fourth,  ^r 

City  officers  for  1878  were:  Mayor,  A.  Farr,  re-elected;  City  Clerk,  D.  B.  Benedict, 
re-elected ;  Treasurer,  A.  Schoffen,  re-elected ;  Assessor,  William  Lynch  ;  Justices  of  the'^eacCt 
G.  Gillett,  long  term,  and  J.  M.  Stebbins  to  fill  vacancy ;  Marshal,  James  Irving,  re-elected* 
Aldermen — M.  O'Brien,  George  Hale  and  J.  B.  Kupfer,  of  the  First  Ward ;  Christian  Schend, 
C.  Mucntzenberger  and  P.  Grosch,  of  the  Second :  Henry  Williams,  A.  G.  King  and  M.^Hoye, 
of  the  Third ;  Mathias  Zahnen,  Jacob  Ernst  and  Patrick  Wolsh,  of  the  Fourth.  Supei 
George  D.  Head,  of  the  First  Ward ;  Christian  Schend,  of  the  Second ;  Daniel  HeacAl^  the 
Third,  and  Philip  Lentz,  of  the  Fourth.  School  Commissioners — A.  C.  Sinclair,  of  tHfe  First 
Ward;  Michael  Gorman,  of  the  Second;  Ilosea  Barnes,  of  the  Third,  and  J.  W.  Hay^s,  of  the 
Fourth.  Constables — Martin  Boyle,  of  the  First  Ward :  Matt  Pritz,  of  the  Seconds;  B.  R. 
Jewett,  of  the  Third,  and  Frank  Gill,  of  the  Fourth. 

At  a  special  election,  held  September  2,  1878,  the  following  Aldermen  were  elected  to  fill 
vacancies:     J.  B.  Kupfer,  H.  S.  Williams  and  James  Riley,  from  the  First  Ward;    Mathias 
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Fritz  and  Michael  Roders,  from  the  Second,  and  James  M.  Stebbins  and  Daniel   Head,  from 
the  Third. 

City  oflScers  for  1879  are :  Mayor,  F.  Robinson ;  City  Clerk,  D.  B.  Benedict,  re-elected ; 
Treasurer,  A.  Schoffen,  re-elected ;  Assessor,  Charles  Wattles ;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  James  M. 
Stebbins;  Marshal,  James  Irving,  re-elected.  Aldermen — Leonard  Lee,  William  O'Brien  and 
John  Meiler,  of  the  First  Ward ;  C.  Muentzenberger,  Peter  Grosch  and  Christian  Schwab,  of 
the  Second ;  Henry  Williams,  J.  Simmons  and  A.  S.  Newell,  of  the  Third ;  Henry  Glover, " 
Frank  Smith  and  N.  G.  Backus,  of  the  Fourth.  School  Commissioners — A.  C  Sinclair  and 
George  D.  Head,  of  the  First  Ward ;  J.  Englehardt,  of  the  Second ;  J.  V.  Quarles  and  Ichabod 
Simmons  (to  fill  vacancy),  of  the  Third ;  N.  G.  Backus  and  E.  D.  Leonard,  Jr.,  (to  fill  vacancy),  of 
the  Fourth.  Supervisors — Paul  Sauber  and  George  D.  Head,  of  the  First  Ward ;  C.  Schend, 
of  the  Second ;  D.  Head,  of  the  Third,  and  P.  Lentz,  of  the  Fourth.  Constables — J.  Haughey, 
of  the  First  Ward ;  J.  Weier,  of  the  Second ;  J.  Tetard,  of  the  Third,  and  Charles  Grube,  of 
the  Fourth. 

THE    PRESS   OF   KENOSHA. 

The  first  printing  press  ever  operated  in  this  region,  and  one  of  the  first  in  Wisconsin,  was 
a  home-made  affair,  constructed  by  Rev.  Jason  Lothrop,  and  employed  in  miscellaneous  work 
during  the  year  1836.  The  reverend  pioneer  described  his  experiences  in  a  paper  published  by 
the  State  Historical  Society,  in  1856,  and  from  that  sketch  is  taken  an  account  of  the  printing 
of  the  Claimants*  Union  Constitution,  given  elsewhere  in  this  work.  As  Mr.  Lothrop  enters 
into  details  in  that  article,  it  is  needless  for  a  repetition  of  his  statements  to  be  made  here. 
Credit  is  accorded  him  for  his  patient  and  ingenious  labors,  while  his  name  is  recorded  as  that 
of  the  first  practical  printer  in  the  county. 

The  Southport  Telegraph  was  the  first  newspaper  issued  in  what  is  now  Kenosha  County. 
On  the  16th  day  of  June,  1840,  the  first  number  of  that  journal  was  sent  out.  The  name  of 
C.  C.  Sholes  was  inserted  in  the  heading,  as  proprietor,  but,  in  the  issue  of  July  7  appeared  a 
card  stating  that  Mr.  Sholes'  name  was  placed  there  in  anticipation  of  his  arrival.  Circum- 
stances prevented  him  from  assuming  actual  control  of  the  paper,  and  the  announcement  was 
made  that  thereafter  the  editorial  labor  was  to  be  performed  jointly  by  C.  Latham  Sholes  and 
Michael  Frank.  The  first  paper  was  given  up  almost  entirely  to  selections  from  other  papers. 
The  only  local  advertisers  were :  Pulcifer  &  Titcomb,  house  builders ;  J.  M.  Stryker,  proposal 
for  a  keeper  of  the  light-house,  which  was  then  completed :  Lee  &  Towslee,  general  merchants ; 
Elisha  M.  Kinney,  general  merchant ;  H.  Durkee,  general  merchant ;  Francis  Quarles,  general 
dealer ;  L.  Baldwin,  tinner ;  HoUis  Whitney,  proprietor  of  the  Temperance  House,  on  Main 
street ;  J.  H.  Boardman,  proprietor  of  the  Exchange — boarding,  %1  per  week ;  Disbrow  & 
Young,  jewelers ;  D.  P.  Stryker,  physician  ;  William  fiullen  &  Co.,  commission  merchants;  F. 
S.  Lovell,  lawyer ;  H.  B.  Towslee,  lawyer ;  R.  H.  Munson,  physician  and  druggist ;  Samuel 
Hale,  Jr.,  lumber  dealer;  Samuel  Holmes,  cabinet  dealer ;  Daniel  M.  Clarkson,  tailor;  J.  H. 
Kimball,  wood  for  sale,  and  W.  0.  Buck,  tailor.  There  were  advertisements  of  a  legal  character 
inserted  by  Jason  Lothrop,  District  Surveyor ;  Warters  Towslee,  Postmaster ;  and  Samuel  Hale, 
Jr.,  Judge  of  Probate.  There  was  a  tri-weekly  mail  south  and  east ;  a  weekly  mail  west;  a  tri- 
weekly mail  north  ;  and  a  weekly  mail  to  Aurora.  The  following  note  is  suggestive :  '^  N.  B. — 
Persons  wishing  to  have  an  account  kept  at  the  post  office  after  the  first  day  of  July  next,  can 
do  so  by  depositing  money  in  advance,  to  meet  their  postage,  and  upon  no  other  condition  will 
an  account  be  kept,  or  credit  given.**  The  custom  in  those  days  was  to  send  letters  unpaid  for. 
With  the  beginning  of  Volume  III,  June  28, 1842,  the  paper  became  the  property  of  M.  Frank  and 
Charles  C.  Sholes,  and,  on  the  3d  of  August,  passed  into  the  hands  of  M.  Frank.  Another 
transfer  was  made  with  the  the  fourth  volume,  in  1843,  when  C.  L.  Sholes  returned.  July  1, 
1845,  L.  Guild  and  J.  A.  Butts  bought  the  office,  but  the  latter  retired  September  30,  leaving 
Loring  Guild  sole  proprietor.  July  1,  1847,  C.  L.  Sholes  again  took  possession  of  the  paper, 
and  began  the  publication  of  a  semi-weekly  edition  December  13,  which  lasted  until  April  7, 
1848.     January  4,  1850,  C.  Clement  purchased  the  office,  but  Mr.  Sholes  continued  to  edit  the 
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paper  in  conjunction  with  him  until  October  of  that  year,  at  which  time  he  again  became  pro- 
prietor. February  28,  1851,  Mr.  Clement  repurchased  the  paper,  and  Mr.  Sholes  retained  the 
editor's  chair  until  March  28,  when  Mr.  Clement  took  up  the  pen.  On  Friday,  March  14, 
1851,  C.  Latham  Sholes  severed  his  connection  with  the  Telegraphy  expressing  the  hope  that 
his  services  had  '*  not  been  entirely  useless  for  good.  Conscious  of  a  desire  only  to  benefit  those 
with  whom  he  has  been  in  weekly  converse,  friendships  and  enmities  are  both  immaterial."  He 
concludes  by  recommending  Mr.  Clement  to  the  patronage  of  all  who  are  friendly  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  the  paper  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  fearless  defender. 

In  the  issue  of  May,  9,  1851,  an  editorial  appears,  commending  the  introduction  by  "two 
of  the  wives  of  our  most  respectable  citizens  *'  of  **  short  dresses  and  pants."  The  editor  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  "  the  frocks  are  a  little  too  long,  and  the  pants  a  little  too  full,"  otherwise 
the  independence  of  the  ladies,  who  dare  do  as  they  please,  is  admired. 

The  twelfth  volume  of  the  Telegraph  was  begun  on  the  27th  of  June,  1851.  Among  the 
advertisements  to  be  seen  in  the  paper  of  August  15,  1851,  is  one  setting  forth  the  existence  of 
a  theatre  in  Kenosha,  and  the  further  fact  that  *'  C.  B.  Mullholand  will  appear  as  Rip  Van 
Winkle  and  Mose^  in  a  '  Glance  at  New  York.*  " 

The  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Telegraphy  "  the  oldest  established  journal  in  the   State,"  was 
begun  June  25,  1852,  and  was  appropriately  noticed  in  the  editorial  columns,  which  are  headed,. 
"  Free  Democratic  Candidates — For  President,  John  P.  Hale ;    Vice  President,    Cassius  M. 
Clay."     In  the  issue  of  October  20,  the  death  of  Daniel  Webster  is  announced.      With  the  close 
of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  volume,  C.  C.  Clement  dissolved  his  connection  with  the  paper, 
which  passed  into  the  possession  of  C.  L.  Sholes  and  M.  Frank,  the  original  projectors  of  the 
enterprise,  who  promise  in  the  salutatory,  to  deserve  public  patronage  and  applause.      Under 
their  management,  though  the  sheet  was  not  enlarged,  more  space  was  devoted  to  local  and  edit- 
orial "  copy,**  and  less  to  reprint,  the  result  being  that  the  Telegraph  bore  an    appearance  more 
in  harmony  with  its  object  as  the  ''disseminator  of  news.**     For  example:     Considerable  space 
apportioned  to  the  inauguration  of  President  Pierce,  the  opening  of  the  "  American    Crvstal 
Palace  in  New  York  City,**  etc. ;  the  advertisements  are  more  numerous  and  attractive,  and"  the 
make-up  of  the  paper,  as  a  cotemporary  of  the  day  observed,  "is  of  a  character   that  must 
elicit  admiration  from  the  fastidious.*'    One  of  the  most  prominently-displayed  and  highly-colored 
of  the  advertisements  of  that  day  in  the  paper,  warned  Kenosha  that  ''  P.  T.  Barnum  would  lec- 
ture in  the  Methodist  Church  on  Temperance.**     During  the  fall  of  1853,  Col.  Frank    was  pre- 
vented by  other  duties  from  an  active  co-operation  with  Mr.  Sholes  in  the  publication   of  the 
paper,  and,  in  December  of  that  year,  withdrew  entirely  from  the  management,  his  place  being 
supplied  by  Mr.  James  Densmore,  who  had  enjoyed  previous  editorial  experience  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  reading  public  of  Kenosha  as  thoroughly  independent  in  his  views,  who  would  be  the 
blind  partisan  of  no  school ;   who  would  urge  opinions  mildly  and  give  facts  truly.      Soon  after, 
Mr.  Densmore  assumed  connection,  the  question  of  publishing  a  daily  edition  of  the  Telegraph 
was  agitated.     Under  date  of  January  20,  1850,  it  was  announced  that,  after  a  "  little  more 
assurance  of  assistance  **  had  been  secured,  the  daily  would  be  issued.     Such  assurance  seems  to 
have  been  obtained,  for,  on  the  10th  of  February  following,  it  was  published  that  the  Daily  Tel- 
egraph would  "appear  on  Monday,  the  13th  inst.,  and  regularly  thereafter  every  morning  at 
8  o'clock.'*     The  paper  did  appear,  and,  as  a  daily  record  of  current  events,  found  favor  for  a 
time,  at  least.     But,  after  running  the  gamut  of  an  experience  peculiar  to  all  '*  journals,''  the 
Daily  Telegraph  suspended  on  the  1st  of  January,  1854,  for  the  reasons,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Dens- 
more, that  the  "  associated  press  had  put  up  the  rates  of  telegraphing  to  an  amount  that  was  a 
total  prohibition  ;  that  arrangements  had  been  completed  for  a  consolidation  of  the  two   Repub- 
lican papers  into  one,  and  to  afford  new  parties  an  opportunity  of  effecting  arrangements  to 
renew  it  as  soon  as  business  opens  in  the  spring,  when  it  would  be  made  a  permanent  institu- 
tion."    But  its  publication  was  never  resumed,  and  to  the  present  day  the  Daily  Morning  Tele- 
graph is  cited  as  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  daily  journalistic  ventures  in  Kenosha.     In  pol- 
itics, the  morning  daily  was  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  weekly — radically  Republican — ^but  the 
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party  was  indisposed  to  divide  its  patronage,  and  the  organ  which  assnmed  to  expound  the  doc- 
trine six  days  in  the  week  was  forced  by  the  proverbial  l9gic  of  events  to  announce  its  suspen- 
sion. This,  however,  did  not  have  any  effect  on  the  old  weekly,  which,  was  piloted  to  an  increased 
patronage  and  more  generous  circulation  under  the  direction  of  Sholes  &  Densmore. 

The  union  of  the  Tribune  and  Telegraph  was  effected  January  2,  1855,  and  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Kenosha  Tribune  and  Telegraph  issued  Thursday,  January  4,  promulgating  as  its 
political  creed,  decided  opposition  to  any  and  every  measure  of  the  General  Government  that 
had  for  its  object  the  extending  and  strengthening  of  slavery,  and  the  building-up  of  one  section 
of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  another.  Sholes  k  Densmore  dissolved  on  January  1,  and 
thereupon  a  union  of  the  two  papers  was  effected,  with  C.  L.  Sholes,  S.  S.  Sohoff  and  J.  A. 
Butts,  editors  and  proprietors.  Under  this  management,  the  paper  became  a  more  pronounced 
success,  and  as  the  organ  of  Fremont  and  Dayton  in  the  campaign  of  1856,  commanded  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  all  parties  throughout  the  State.  The  growing  prosperity  of  the 
paper  necessitated  its  enlargement,  which  was  accomplished  and  presented  to  the  public  in  its 
issue  of  Thursday,  October  2,  1856.  One  column  was  added,  the  length  increased  nearly  two 
inches,  a  power  press  of  the  Guernsey  pattern  procured,  and  the  paper  turned  out  proved  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  weeklies  published  in  the  State.  The  partnership  was  continued  until 
May  7,  1857,  when  Mr.  Sholes  retired,  and  the  paper  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  surviving  part- 
ners, S.  S.  Schoff  and  J.  A.  Butts,  under  whom  it  entered  upon  the  eighteenth  year  of  its 
existence,  attended  by  a  success  which  it  claimed  to  have  earned  by  makine  the  paper  '^  a  wel- 
come and  useful  visitant  to  the  shop  of  the  mechanic  and  the  counter  of  the  merchant.**  On 
the  18th  of  March,  1858,  the  partnership  between  Schoff  &  Butts  was  dissolved,  the  former 
retiring,  Col.  M.  Frank,  one  of  the  original  editors  of  the  Telegraphy  who  had  resigned  his 
position  in  1853,  succeeding  to  the  vacancy.  Thereafter,  the  paper  was  conducted  under  the 
administration  of  J.  A.  Butts,  with  M.  Frank  and  J.  A.  Butts,  editors,  until  September  16, 
following,  when  it  was  disposed  of  to  W.  S.  &  L.  Stone  k  Co.,  who  assumed  possession  at  once, 
retaining  the  services  of  Col.  Frank  as  editorial  assistant,  and  publishing  the  sheet  in  the  firm 
name  of  Stone  Bros,  k  Co.,  with  the  motto,  '^Liberty  and  Union  *'  prominently  displayed  on 
its  first  page.  This  partnership,  however,  was  of  brief  duration,  being  terminated  on  June  9, 
1859,  with  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  volume,  by  the  withdrawal  of  William  T.  Stone,  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  paper's  life  bein^  entered  upon  with  Leander  Stone  and  S.  C.  Winegar  as 
business  managers.  Col.  Frank  remaining  editor-in-charge.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1859,  D.  C. 
McVean  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  firm,  which  was  afterward  known  as  Stone,  Winegar 
k  Co.  The  most  important  event  perpetuated  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  Telegraph  and 
Tribune  was  an  account  of  the  Convention  at  Chicago,  which  nominated  the  first  Republican 
ticket — Lincoln  and  Hamlin.  The  proceedings  were  reported  in  full,  and  proved  quite  a  feat- 
ure in  the  edition  of  May  24,  1860.  The  ticket,  platform  adopted,  etc.,  were  unfurled  by  the 
paper  ^^  with  feelings  of  the  highest  satisfaction,*' and,  until  the  canvass  closed  successfully, 
their  support  urged  with  a  sincerity  that  forced  conviction.  June  7,  1860,  the  paper  was 
re-christened  the  Telegraphy  and,  in  the  issue  of  October  16  following,  the  names  of  the  Stone 
Brothers  as  editors  and  publishers  disappear,  S.  C.  Winegar  and  D.  C.  McVean  being  substi- 
tuted, with  Col.  Frank  as  senior  editor.  One  week  later,  D.  C.  McVean  retired,  and  S.  S. 
Schoff  assumed  the  '^pen  of  a  ready  writer,*'  after  an  absence  of  two  years  from  editorial 
labors.  The  twenty-first  volume  was  closed  and  the  twenty-second  volume  begun  under  the 
administration  of  Schoff  k  Winegar.  The  Democratic  administration  had  been  concluded,  Lincoln 
inaugurated.  Ft.  Sumter  fired  upon,  a  call  for  troops  issued,  and  the  rebellion  assumed  its  most 
formidable  dimensions  during  these  years.  But  the  paper  never  faltered  in  its  line  of  duty, 
and  maintained  the  principles  which  it  had  advocated  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  uncompro- 
mising vigor  and  sincerity.  With  the  issue  of  the  13th  of  June,  1861,  the  paper  entered  upon 
it8  twenty-second  volume,  having  made,  for  twenty-one  years,  its  weekly  visit  to  the  people  of 
Kenosha  County.  The  publishers  announce  in  this  connection  that  they  will  '^  continue  to 
make  the  Telegraph  what  many  have  flatteringly  styled  it — the  model  family  newspaper."     It 
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would  also  continue  to  advocate  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Chicago  platform,  and  earnestly 
support  any  measure  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  to  its  prog- 
ress upward  and  onward.  The  editorial  and  managerial  departments  remained  unchanged  until 
August  21,  1862,  when  Col.  Frank  retired,  and  S.  S.  Schoff  was  announced  as  the  responsible 
editor,  and  on  March  12  following,  II.  F.  Schoff  was  advertised  as  a  partner  in  the  venture. 
Thus  directed,  the  Telegraph  recorded  the  triumph  of  the  Union  arms,  and  so  remained  until 
Thursday,  August  24,  1867,  when  the  good  will  of  the  paper  was  disposed  of  to  C.  C.  Sholes 
and  M.  Frank,  who  once  more  resumed  the  several  positions  occupied  by  each  on  the  same  paper 
almost  twenty-five  years  previously.  Both  names  appear  as  editors  and  proprietors  until  March 
6,  1868,  when  that  of  C.  C.  Sholes  is  retired,  M.  Frank  remaining.  In  May  following,  H. 
McKinley  became  associated  with  Mr.  Frank  as  part  owner  of  the  Telegraphy  the  latter,  how- 
ever, maintaining  his  position  as  editor,  and,  on  October  15  following.  Hays  McKinley  is 
announced  as  sole  proprietor.  On  the  10th  of  December  the  paper  was  enlarged,  and,  as  now, 
was  issued  in  quarto  form,  comprehending  forty-eight  columns,  M.  Frank  continuing  as  editor 
until  March  25,  1869,  when  his  name  was  withdrawn  and  that  of  Hays  McKinley  appeared  as 
proprietor  and  publisher.  As  such  he  has  continued  to  be  almost  constantly  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  not  only  has  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  reputation  of  the  paper,  but 
materially  contributing  to  attract  and  cultivate  its  popularity  in  Wisconsin,  as  also  the  North- 
west. 

The  Southport  American  was  established  September  23,  1841,  by  J.  B.  Jilson  and  N.  P. 
Dowst,  editors,  and  Edward  H.  Rudd,  printer.  It  was  Whig  in  politics.  The  columns  were 
filled  with  political  editorials,  miscellaneous  selections,  and  a  few  advertisements.  The  local 
advertisers  were :  Whiting  &  Co.,  salt  for  sale ;  Marshall  &  Phelps,  hardware ;  Royal  B.  Waldo, 
clothing;  Head  &  Jilson,  lawyers ;  Daniel  M.  Clarkson,  tailor;  S.  Hale,  Jr.  &  Co.,  dry  goods; 
Thomas  C.  Udall,  general  merchant ;  Blish  &  Whitney,* general  store;  Torrey,  Morrison  &  Co., 
merchants  ;  Samuel  Holmes,  Jr.,  cabinet  maker ;  H.  N.  Miner,  sash  and  doors ;  Isaac  George 
&  Co.,  gunsmiths;  E.  W.  Morris,  barber;  D.  Walker,  surgeon;  L.  L.  Pierce,  shoe  store; 
D.  P.  Stryker,  physician ;  and  the  tax  sales  of  Racine  County,  amounting  to  ninety-nine  de- 
scriptions. Local  events  were  entirely  ignored,  excepting  such  as  were  political  in  character. 
Ample  space  was  given  to  foreign  news,  two  months  old  at  the  time  of  publication,  and  to  East- 
ern news ;  but  the  art  of  making  a  local  paper  was  not  known  among  the  newspaper  men  of 
Kenosha.  December  21,  N.  P.  Dowst  became  sole  editor,  and  January  6,  1842,  A.  &  W. 
Mygatt  purchased  the  office,  but  retained  Mr.  Dowst  as  editor.  April  7,  Wallace  Mygatt 
became  sole  proprietor.  June  15,  1843,  Mr.  Mygatt  retired,  and  the  paper  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Louis  P.  Harvey,  afterward  Governor,  and  who  was  drowned  at  Pittsburg  Landing, 
during  the  war.  During  that  year,  Mr.  Harvey  became  associated  with  Loring  Guild,  in  the 
publication  and  proprietorship  of  the  paper,  retaining  the  editorial  direction  himself,  however. 
With  the  issue  of  October  19,  1844,  the  American  was  presented  to  its  subscribers  "with  an 
enlarged  sheet,  containing  seven  columns  of  matter  to  the  page,  with  improved  mechanical 
arrangements,  and  the  addition  of  new  type,'*  indicating  that  success  attended  the  venture,  and 
a  commendable  desire  to  meet  the  public  demands.  On  the  22d  of  September,  1845,  the 
publication  of  the  paper  was  disposed  of  to  A.  B.  Tobey  &  Co.,  and  the  name  of  L.  P.  Harvey, 
as  editor,  disappeared  from  the  head  of  the  editorial  columns,  though  it  was  understood  that  he 
would  continue  to  write  for  the  paper  under  its  new  management ;  and  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  J.  A.  Butts  became  a  partner,  and  was  known  with  Mr.  Tobey  as  proprietor  and  pub- 
lisher. In  September,  1846,  L.  P.  Harvey,  who  had,  for  three  years  and  upward,  as  editor-in- 
chief,  molded  the  policy  of  the  paper,  announced  his  formal  withdrawal,  and  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  American  was  thereafter  assumed  by  Messrs.  Tobey  &  Butts,  who  promised  to  main- 
tain, to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  the  reputation  the  paper  had  acquired  under  the  management 
of  its  former  conductors.  The  partnership  continued  until  November  21,  when  the  doctrines 
of  the  Whig  party  were  advocated  by  Alvan  B.  Tobey,  8olu9,  the  name  of  J.  A.  Butts  becoming 
invisible  at  its  accustomed  place  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  columns,  which*  are  prefaced  with 
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an  appeal  to  '*  our  subscribers  who  promised  us  wood  on  subscriptions,**  to  bring  it  in  with- 
out further  unnecessary  delay. 

With  the  close  of  Volume  VI  of  the  American^  September  13,  1847,  A.  B.  Tobey's  con- 
nection with  that  journal  ceased,  and  was  succeeded,  both  as  editor  and  proprietor,  by  Wallace 
Mygatt,  who  in  January,  1842,  succeeded  N.  P.  Dowst  under  similar  circumstances.  But  Mr. 
Mygatt  retired  a  second  time  from  the  editor's  sanctum,  about  the  22d  of  March,  1848,  leaving 
the  establishment,  with  the  good- will  of  the  paper,  and  all  the  appurtenances  thereunjto  belong- 
ing, to  Henry  0.  Sholes,  by  whom  the  policy  advocated  by  Mr.  Mygatt  was  continued,  there 
being  no  alteration  in  any  of  the  departments  transferred,  though  the  day  of  publication  waa 
changed  from  Wednesday  to  Friday,  and  lasted  until  October  28,  when  the  original  day  of 
issue  was  resumed.  In  an  American  of  May  80,  1849,  it  wa«  advertised  that  a  daily  paper 
would  be  started  the  following  Monday,  and  in  the  paper  of  that  day  the  announcement  was 
made  that  Myron  S.  Barnes  had  been  associated  in  the  editing  and  publishing  of  the  paper ; 
also  that  in  the  "  new  undertaking,  the  publication  of  a  daily  paper,  we  have  incurred  new 
responsibilities,  but  we  intend  to  satisfy  the  public  that  perseverance  and  industry  shall  not  be 
wanting  on  our  part  to  make  The  American  one  of  the  best  papers  in  the  State.**  The  daily 
was  advertised  as  the  Daily  Ledger^  published  every  evening  (Sundays  excepted),  at  the  office 
of  the  American^  by  Henry  0.  Sholes  &  Co.,  Myron  S.  Barnes,  editor,  and  delivered  to  sub- 
scribers at  12i  cents  per  week,  or  $5  per  year,  payable  half-yearly,  in  advance.  The  weekly 
was  published  by  the  firm  of  Sholes  k  Barnes,  and  its  issue  continued  weekly  until  Wednesday, 
October  10,  1849,  after  which  it  was  discontinued.  The  editors  in  that  issue  announced  that 
its  regular  publication  would  be  discontinued  for  a  few^  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  up  the 
accounts  of  the  office.  In  the  mean  time,  an  advertising  sheet  would  be  published,  and  that  of 
the  American  permanently  discontinued,  another  paper  taking  its  place.  But  no  substitute 
was  ever  offered,  and  the  American  still  reminds  the  oldest  inhabitant,  as  also  those  who  refer 
to  its  files,  that  its  race  was  run  in  October,  1849. 


THE    KENOSHA    "DEMOCRAT. 


>f 


On  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  April,  1850,  the  banner  of  the  Kenosha  Democrat  was  unfurled 
to  the  breeze  of  popular  favor,  by  J.  T.  Hildreth,  with  an  assurance  to  the  pul>lic  that  the  paper 
would  firmly  and  fearlessly  support  the  rights  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  and  a  strict 
construction  of  the  American  Constitution,  believing  that  instrument  a  sacred  bond  of  free 
government,  which  should  be  maintained  unchanged  in  the  spirit  of  the  democratic  Fathers  of 
the  Republic.  The  paper  presented  an  exceedingly  agreeable  appearance,  ^as  generously  filled 
with  legal,  local,  legislative  and  telegraphic  news,  miscellaneous  information,  mail,  market  and 
transportation  intelligence,  and  fully  realized  the  expectations  the  promises  its  projectors  gave 
birth  to.  Among  the  prominent  advertisers  were :  Hale,  Monney  h  Co.,  Sawyer  &  Co.,  Hub- 
bard k  Bonn,  Edward  H.  Rudd,  F.  Robinson,  Dr.  Giles,  E.  I.  &  A.  M.  Tymeson,  W.  0.  Buck, 
Ryerson  k  Morris,  Greene  &  Co.,  Ball  k  Elkins,  Errickson  &  Gottfredson,  and  Thomas  Quill- 
nan,  merchants ;  Josiah  Bond,  Elijah  Steele  and  John  L.  V.  Yates,  lawyers ;  J.  B.  Stark- 
weather and  W.  H.  Farmer,  physicians;  the  Franklin  House,  American  Hotel,  Runals  and 
Durkee  Houses ;  F.  W.  Lyman,  boots  and  shoes;  D.  C.  Gaskill,  life  insurance;  Isaac  N.  Stod- 
dard, real  estate,  etc.,  of  Kenosha,  as  also  '*ads  **  from  abroad. 

June  20,  1851,  the  Democrat  came  out  in  a  new  dress,  issuing  the  first  number  of  the  first 
volume  of  a  "new  series"  which  should  be  *' independent  in  everything — neutral  in  nothing," 
and  published  every  Friday,  by  George  H.  Paul.  From  the  files,  it  appears  there  was  no  edi- 
tion of  the  Democrat  published  under  the  dispensation  of  J.  T.  Hildreth,  from  January  24, 
1851,  until  the  "new  series"  was  undertaken  as  above  stated,  by  Mr.  Paul.  The  latter  proved 
to  be  a  newsy  sheet,  containing  a  great  deal  of  information  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  typo- 
graphically, as  in  other  respects,  apparently,  an  improvement  upon  the  Democrat  first  introduced. 

Some  time  in  June,  1853,  Volney  French,  the  present  Probate  Judge  of  Kenosha  County, 
assumed  the  assistant  editorship  of  the  Democrat^  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  about  May 
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19,  1854,  when  John  M.  Coe,  of  Milwaukee,  purchased  an  interest  in  the  establishment,  and 
became  responsible  for  its  business  and  e<litorial  management.  After  a  career  of  two  years  as 
the  formulator  of  Democratic  public  opinion,  Mr.  Coe  disposed  of  his.  interest  in  the  Democrat 
to  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Strong,  and  retired  from  active  duty.  The  purchasers  issued  the  initial 
number  of  their  venture  on  the  25th  of  April,  1856,  enlarged  to  eight  columns  to  the  page,  and 
guaranteeing  to  subscribers  that  the  undivided  attention  and  earnest  efforts  of  the  publishers 
should  be  devoted  to  making  the  paper  desirable  to  patrons,  and  respectable  to  city  and  county. 
The  politics  of  the  paper  remained  as  under  Mr.  Coe,  Democratic. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1856,  John  M.  Strong,  the  "junior  partner  of  the  concern,"  ceased 
his  connection  with  the  paper,  for  reasons  "based  upon  unavoidable  and  unforeseen  business 
events  that  rendered  his  stay  in  the  city  for  any  certain  length  of  time  almost  impossible/' 
hence  he  retired,  and  Mr.  Hodder  appeared  before  the  public  as  sole  editor  and  proprietor. 
The  issue  of  June  4  commenced  a  new  volume  of  the  Democrat.  The  efforts  of  Messrs.  Hod- 
der &  Strong  to  educate  the  residents  of  Kenosha  County  up  to  the  standard  of  State  Rights 
Democracy  assumed  by  the  incendiaries  who  burned  the  city  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  had  not  been 
attended  with  success.  Mr.  Hodder,  in  his  first  appearance  before  the  public,  states,  as  a  result 
of  his  experience,  the  conclusion  that  in  the  effort  to  add  voters  to  Democratic  ranks,  he  is  des- 
tined "  to  perform  an  immense  amount  of  labor  and  undergo  an  incalculable  amount  of  anxiety 
for  a  very  large  non-equivalent.**  He  is  "arrogant  enough  to  believe  that  there  is  not  an  editor 
in  the  State  who  possesses  such  a  happy  faculty  of  losing  business  and  driving  away  subscrib- 
ers** as  himself.  This  qualification  he  "seems  to  have  so  far  exercised,  that  there  will  be  no 
arresting  its  action.**  ''The  editors,"  says  the  writer,  "are  feeding  on  no  government  pap. 
allowed  no  per  centum  of  the  stealings  from  either  the  State  or  the  nation,  have  no  moneyed 
friend  to  back  them  in  consideration  of  the  thunder  manufactured  for  him,  and  have  no  promise 
of  being  made  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  Government  forces  in  Kansas,  nor  of  being  made 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  some  European  court.  When  the  enterprise  was  started,  numerous 
promises  were  made  by  friends  and  enemies.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  latter  had  kept  theirs 
faithfully,  the  former  forgotten  theirs  entirely.  Yet  the  editors  are  not  discouraged;  they  regard 
their  prospects  as  flattering  as  those  of  any  young  men  in  the  city,  because  they  are  certain 
their  affairs  will  either  soon  close  up  and  they  will  be  out,  or  take  a  turn  and  keep  them  in.  In 
either  event  they  would  be  content.  In  starting  a  new  volume,  it  was,  in  that  day,  usual  to  sug- 
gest that  it  wa«  a  good  time  to  subscribe.  In  the  present  instance,  the  editors  considered  such 
suggestion  entirely  unnecessary,  as  they  were  assured  no  one  would  dare  do  such  a  thing. 
A  Ithough  these  reflections  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  or  to  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lishers, these  gentlemen  were  confident  that  the  facts  would  prove  exceedingly  interesting  to  citi- 
zens whom  they  promised  to  keep  advised  in  the  premises  from  time  to  time,  until  that  predicted 
crisis  in  their  affairs,  s'zspension,  should  overtake  them." 

The  editorial  from  which  the  above  selections  are  made,  was  published  as  stated,  June  4, 
1856,  and  the  last  issue  of  the  Democrat^  on  file,  bears  the  date  November  26,  following.  When 
the  "  Act  of  Bankruptcy,**  predicted  in  the  editorial  as  possible,  came  to  pass,  is  not  of  record, 
but  public  opinion,  that  proverbial  arbiter  of  mooted  questions,  unites  in  the  belief  that  the 
decease  of  the  Democrat  occurred  early  in  December,  succeeding  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to 
the  Presidency.  It  remained  quiescent,  so  to  speak,  until  September  9, 1859,  when  it  was  resur- 
rected, or  rather  a  paper  bearing  the  name  of  the  Democrat^  but  disclaiming  "  any  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  affairs  of  any  other  newspaper  **  which  had  been  theretofore  published  in 
Kenosha,  was  issued  under  the  editorship  of  S.  Cadwallader,  as  a  Democratic  newspaper.  Two 
volumes  of  the  paper  were  published  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Cadwallader,  who  warned 
his  readers  that  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume,  the  "  next  issue  would  announce  an  important 
change  "  in  the  management. 

THE    "TIMES.'* 

On  the  2d  day  of  July,  1857,  D.  Cassius  McVean  and  Isaac  D.  George,  composing  the 
journalistic  firm  of  D.    C.  McVean  &  Co.,   introduced  the  Kenosha  Times,  as  a  candidate 
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for  popular  favor  and  patronage,  publishing  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  paper,  where  all  wlio 
can  might  read,  that,  politically,  such  men  and  measures  as  commanded  respect  and  confidence 
would  be  supported,  and  that,  too,  without  subserviency  to  any  party.  The  paper,  however,  was 
put  forth  as  the  organ  of  the  Democracy,  and  so  regarded  and  supported.  This  partnership 
lasted  until  September  17,  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  entered  into,  when  its  dissolution 
was  published;  Isaac  D.  George  retaining  the  paper,  assuming  all  liabilities  of  the  firm,  and 
being  credited  with  all  its  assets.  April  15, 1859,  his  name  appears  for  the  last  time,  as  **  editor 
and  proprietor."  Between  that  date  and  May  13,  1859,  the  paper,  owners  and  politics — John 
A.  Butts  having  purchased  its  good-will — translated  an  hitherto  organ  of  Democracy  and  upholder 
of  James  Buchanan  and  his  administration,  into  an  advocate  of  Republicanism  and  its  principles, 
which  the  Times  defined  as  comprehending  ^*  human  progress  in  all  that  ennobles  man,'*  civil, 
religious  and  political  freedom,  free  soil,  free  labor,  free  speech,  and  a  free  press.  Mr.  Butts 
urged  the  adoption  of  these  principles  upon  the  Northwest,  single  handed  and  alone,  for  nearly 
two  years,  but  in  the  issue  of  November  22,  1861,  J.  H.  Tracy  is  promulgated  as  co-editor,  and 
in  that  of  January  31,  1861,  the  firm  of  Butts  &  McVean  (D.  Cassius  McVean)  is  put  forth  as 
the  editors  and  proprietors,  with  J.  H.  Tracy  as  the  senior  editor.  When  the  call  for  troops 
came,  three  months  later,  McVean  entered  the  service  and  became  Captain  of  Company  6,  First 
Wisconsin  Regiment,  in  which  capacity  he  served  three  months.  Upon  the  return  of  his  reg- 
iment, in  September,  he  aided  in  its  re-organization,  and  re-enlisted  for  three  years,  having  in 
the  meantime  severed  his  connection  with  the  Times^  which  was  continued  by  J.  A.  Butts,  with 
J.  H.  Tracy,  senior  editor.  This  arrangement  was  carried  on  until  February  20,  1862,  when 
Mr.  Butts  announced  his  disposition  of  the  Times  to  J.  H.  Harrison  &  Co.,  who  assumed 
control  one  week  later,  and  installed  J.  Bond  as  editor.  Three  months  after,  almost  to  a  day, 
the  paper  passed  into  the  control  of  S.  B.  Taylor  &  Co.,  Mr.  Bond  still  officiating  in  the  edito- 
rial department.  The  firm  name  disappears  early  in  1863,  and  there  is  no  record  of  the  paper 
subsequent  to  January  22,  of  that  year.  The  paper  expired  in  that  year,  and  the  materials  were 
transported  to  Chicago,  to  be  used  in  printing  the  Real  Estate  Record  of  Hill  &  Gage. 

The  Democracy,  or,  rather,  what  assumed  to  be  the  conservative  element  inhabiting  Kenosha 
County  and  vicinity,  remained  without  an  "organ,"  after  the  demise  of  the  Democrat^  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  But  when  peace  again  smiled  upon  the  land,  and  soldiers  had  beaten  their 
swords  into  plowshares,  and  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  it  was  deemed  a  fitting  time  for  the  revival 
of  "an  organ  "  that  should,  in  a  generous  spirit,  seek  the  pursuit  of  a  policy,  having  for  its 
object  the  restoration  of  the  Republic  to  her  former  unity,  prosperity  and  happiness,  irrespective 
of  person  or  party,  and  as  the  exponent  of  sentiments  that  cherished  a  Christian  spirit,  indul- 
ging in  no  malice  or  venom  to  further  wound  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  not  been  converted 
by  the  force  of  arms,  or  convinced  by  the  logic  of  abuse.  In  such  a  spirit,  and  for  such  an  end, 
was  the  Kenosha  Union  established,  say  the  founders  of  that  journal  in  the  initial  number, 
issued  June  28,  1866,  by  "  I.  W.  Webster  and  George  Hutchinson,  proprietors,'*  through  its 
editorial  columns,  managed  by  the  former  gentleman. 

The  journalistic  infant  certainly  bore  an  appearance  both  acceptable  to  readers  and  prom- 
ising to  its  sponsors.  The  twenty-four  columns  composing  its  "make-up,"  gave  evidence  in  the 
selections,  editorials,  locals  and  advertisements  with  which  they  were  filled,  that  the  undertaking 
was  determined  to  deserve  success.  Politically,  the  editors  manifested  a  disposition  to  adopt  a 
line  of  policy  smothered  with  independence.  In  regard  to  the  manner  of  re-establishing  har- 
monious relations  between  the  States,  the  Union  believed  that  "  there  was  no  way  under  heaven 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  and  satisfactory  conclusion,  buc  by  the  use  of  common  sense.''  It  was  the 
plain  duty  of  the  people  to  look  after  reconstruction  themselves,  and  not  wait  for  their  servants 
to  find  out,  by  continually  quarrelling  with  each  other,  what  they  can  know  just  as  well  by  the 
use  of  a  little  common  reasoning.  Neither  "  my  plan  *'  nor  the  plan  of  Congress,  observes  the 
Union^  will  succeed  in  restoring  this  country  to  harmony  and  happiness,  until  the  people  learn 
that  the  late  rebellion  was  not  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world,  nor  of  this  country  ;  and  that 
"  traitor  "  is  not  the  coinage  of  the  last  few  years.     Finally,  the  conquerors  must  practice,  to 
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some  extent,  that  high  Christian  virtue  of  doing  unto  others  as  they  would  have  them  do  unto 
them,  before  reconstruction  and  re-union  can  become  accomplished  facts.  These  excerpts,  from 
editorials  published  in  the  first  numbers  of  the  Union,  indicate  the  tendency  of  its  publishers 
toward  pronounced  Democracy,  which  it  gradually  assumed  and  has  indexed  until  within  a  year 
past,  since  when  the  claim  is  made  by  Locofocos  that  the  paper  is  independent  rather  than  Demo- 
cratic ;  that  its  Democracy  is  "  dizzy,"  and  that  its  motto — **No  North,  no  South  ;  No  East, 
no  West,"  are  flittering  generalities  without  force. 

Volume  II  was  begun  June  27,  1867,  with  I.  W.  Webster  as  editor  and  proprietor,  who 
announces  the  success  of  the  paper,  and  the  intention  of  its  owners  to  *'  enlarge  the  sheet "  in 
a  short  time.  This  promise  was  fully  requited  on  the  22d  of  August  following,  when  *'  the 
sheet "  was  enlarged  and  otherwise  improved.  Mr.  Webster  continued  as  editor  and  proprietor 
until  April  22,  1869,  when  Smith  &  Goodrich  were  quoted  as  **  publishers,"  Mr.  W.  still  wield- 
ing the  editorial  quill.  On  Thursday,  the  14th  of  October,  1869,  the  decease  of  Mr.  Goodrich's 
mother  called  that  gentleman  to  Michigan,  and  he  dissolved  his  connection  with  the  Union. 
Mr.  Webster  thereupon  resumed  the  publication  of  the  paper  in  addition  to  his  editorial  duties, 
Mr.  Smith  taking  charge  of  the  printing  and  job  departments  of  the  oflSce.  Under  this  admin- 
istration Volume  V  was  begun  under  the  '^  most  favorable  auspices,  and  at  a  time  in  the  history 
of  this  Republic,  when  a  vigorous,  honest,  outspoken  journalism  was  more  demanded  than  ever 
before."  Mr.  Webster  retained  control  of  the  paper  (assisted  during  a  portion  of  1875,  by  J. 
A.  Harrison  in  the  mechanical  department  only),  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  14th  of 
August,  1875,  of  ossification  of  the  heart. 

From  the  date  of  Mr.  Webster's  death,  until  November  1  thereafter,  the  paper  was  con- 
ducted by  A.  C.  Arveson,  Clarence  Snyder,  local,  the  editorial  department  being  presided  over 
by  the  Hon.  Volney  French.  On  the  Ist  of  November,  the  Union  was  purchased  at  private 
sale  by  J.  A.  Killeen,  who  came  West  from  New  York  City,  a  short  time  previous,  and  settled 
in  Kenosha.  He  retained  the  services  of  Judge  French,  who  was  known  as  editor-in-chief  until 
the  spring  of  1877,  since  when,  Mr.  Killeen  has  discharged  the  varied  duties  himself,  and  to-day 
is  the  owner  of  an  enterprising,  newsy,  growing  weekly,  independent  in  politics  and  attractive 
in  appearance  and  contents. 

THE    HARBOR    IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  improvement  of  the  harbor  has  ever  been  an  object  of  especial  interest  on  the  part  of 
citizens  of  Kenosha  from  the  days  of  the  settlement  of  Southport,  until  the  present  time.  The 
importance  of  accomplishing  a  desideratum  so  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city  was  evef 
appreciated,  and  opportunities  to  effect  this  end  have  never  been  permitted  to  pass  unimproved. 
Until  late  years,  annual  appropriations  were  made  by  the  city  and  Government  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbor,  which  was  designed  to  be  150  feet  wide  and  of  navigable  depth  from  the- 
extreme  eastern  point  of  the  island  to  the  docks  in  the  then  business  center  of  the  village. 

The  action  of  the  Government  until  the  year  1846  has  been  referred  to  elsewhere.     On-^cr-rj 
July  3,  of  that  year,  an  election  was  held  on  the  expediency  of  levying  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  foi 
the  work,  and,  in  April  following,  the  bill  pending  in  Congress  for  the  erection  of  a  beacon-lighi 
became  a  law.     Col.  Alton,  however,  reported  that  the  harbor  pier  at  Southport  and  other  har- 
bors, which  he  names,  were  not  in  a  condition    to  receive  a  beacon-light,  but  that  he  "  will  cause 
a  structure  to  be  be  built  for  temporary  use."     On  the  8th  of  August,  1847,  the  village  decide( 
at  a  special  election  to  levy  an  additional  tax  of  2  per  cent  for  the  improvements  or  borroiw?^ 
^5,000  for  that  purpose  on  the  credit  of  the  city.     This  sum  was  borrowed  from  John  Bullem- 
and  others,  and  George  Kimball  appointed  to  superintend  the  work.  Col.  Alton  acting  on  behalf" 
of  the  Government. 

In  July,  1847,  Mr.  McReynolds,  Superintendent  of  Lighthouses,  located  the  lighthouse  on 
the  island,  and,  on  September  14  following,  proposals  were  advertised  for,  the  same  being  dated 
at  Detroit ;  the  total  Government  appropriations  to  that  date  aggregating  ^27,500. 

Within  the  past  ten  years,  and  for  some  vears  previous,  large  amounts  aggregating  ?135.- 
807.41  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Government,  a  lighthouse  and  beacon-light  equal  to  any 
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on  the  lakes  have  been  built,  and  the  harbor  of  Kenosha,  so  far  as  the  Government  can  aid  in 
that  behalf,  is  in  perfect  order. 

On  Monday,  July  1,  1850,  a  resolution  was  introduced  at  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council 
declaring  that  the  tax  levied  for  harbor  improvement  August  22,  1849,  was  illegal  and  should  be 
refunded.  The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  thereafter  the  records  of  the  Council  are  replete 
with  applications  for  a  rebate  of  that  tax,  which  was  in  nearly  every  instance  allowed. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1851,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Council  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  obligations  the  city  was  under  for  money  expended  in  perfecting  repairs,  etc.  The 
committee  submitted  its  report  in  accordance  with  the  resolution,  in  that  behalf,  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  yet  due  the  sum  of  $4,228.86,  and  that  the  city  held  certificates  amounting  to  $2,- 
997.07,  the  sale  of  which  were  recommended  and  the  application  of  the  proceeds  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  said  indebtedness.  The  report  was  adopted  and  its  provisions  carried  into  effect.  On 
March  31  of  the  same  year,  a  special  election  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  consent 
of  property  holders  to  levy  a  tax  of  $10,000  for  rendering  the  harbor  navigable.  The  election 
was  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  proposed  levy,  which  was  made.  J.  H.  Hackley  was 
appointed  to  superintend  the  improvements  contemplated;  contracts  for  materials  were  con- 
cluded with  Alfred  Burroughs  and  others,  and,  during  that  season,  the  work  progressed  satisfactorily. 

February  16,  1852,  and  again  on  April  oof  the  same  year,  amounts  aggregating  $1,866.  oO 
were  appropriated  to  the  liquidation  of  claims  against  the  city  on  harbor  account  held  by  Samuel 
Hale.  On  the  18th  of  May  following,  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  a  tax  was  levied  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  sum  of  $5,000  for  harbor  improvements,  but  its  collection  was  deferred  until  the 
same  should  be  directed  by  the  Council.  During  that  year,  resolutions  providing  for  the  holding 
of  elections  to  legalize  the  appropriation  of  $30,000,  $26,000  and  $20,000  for  the  harbor  fund 
were  introduced  in  the  Council  and  laid  upon  the  table;  but  the  records  of  that  year  furnish  no 
data  of  the  appropriation  of  moneys  to  these  uses  other  than  indicated. 

With  the  dawn  of  1853,  a  renewed  interest  was  awakened  in  the  work,  and  the  citizens 
appear  to  have  been  roused  to  a  determination  to  accomplish  the  long-desired  end.  On  the  25th 
of  January,  the  Common  Council  adopted  a  resolution  directing  the  holding  of  a  special  election 
on  the  10th  of  February,  to  decide  upon  the  further  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  completion 
of  the  harbor  undertaking.  By  subsequent  action,  the  election  was  postponed  until  February 
23,  when  it  was  decided  to  make  the  assessment  provided  for  in  the  resolution.  This  amount 
was  to  be  evidenced  by  bonds  to  be  issued  by  the  city,  bearing  10  per  cent  interest,  and  their  sale 
delegated  to  Aldermen  Evans,  Bond  and  Kimball,  who  negotiated  their  transfer  with  G.  E.  H. 
Day,  and  upon  which  the  interest  was  paid  regularly.  A  dredge  was  purchased,  and  worked 
under  the  supervision  of  Alonzo  White,  and  again  the  work  proceeded  in  a  manner  that  elicited 
commendation  and  encouragement. 

In  1854,  at  an  election,  holden  April  4,  $5,000  were  voted  for  harbor  purposes  for  that  year. 
A  special  meeting  of  Council  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  examining  reports  on  the  work 
done,  estimates  of  work  proposed  and  ascertain  what  was  necessary  for  its  continued  prosecution. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Lieut.  Gamble,  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  United  States  Army,  who 
proposed  a  plan  of  operations,  and,  in  a  lengthy  argument,  urged  its  adoption.  After  some  can- 
vass of  the  merits  of  the  plan  submitted,  the  same  was  considered  favorably,  and  acted  upon. 
Later  in  the  season,  a  second  meeting  was  called  to  confer  with  Lieut.  Col.  Graham,  the  Govern- 
ment agent,  and,  if  possible,  effect  an  arrangement  by  which  some  concert  of  action  might  be 
agreed  upon  that  would  facilitate  a  completion  of  the  work.  The  utmost  harmony  prevailed 
and  the  conference  concluded  by  the  adoption  of  the  city  plan.  The  Mayor  was  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate a  loan  of  $1,500  from  the  Kenosha  City  Bank  for  the  completion  of  a  necessary  part  of  the 
work ;  scrip  was  issued  for  the  indebtedness  incurred  in  the  work,  and  the  unexpended  balance 
of  the  Government  appropriations  were  directed  to  the  raising  of  harbor  piers  and  the  comple- 
tion of  two  cribs,  the  extension  of  the  piers  being  at  that  time  deemed  unnecessary.  On 
September  4,  a  balance  of  $966.24  was  reported  as  remaining  on  hand  April  4,  from  the  appro- 
priations made  during  the  fiscal  year,  which  amounted  to  $8,515.94. 
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On  April  4,  1855,  the  sum  of  $4,000  was  voted  to  carry  on  the  work  daring  the  ensuing 
year,  and  the  Harbor  Committee  was  instructed  to  ^^  push  the  improvements  as  long  as  means 
could  be  obtained  for  that  purpose/*  In  June,  the  Finance  Committee  was  authorized  to  borrow 
$1,000,  and  again,  in  October,  $700  additional,  to  be  applied  on  the  work,  the  original  appropria- 
tion having  become  exhausted.  Nor  was  the  sum  suflScient,  for,  by  the  records,  it  appears  that 
$5,000  was  voted  for  on  December  18.     This  completed  the  labors  for  that  year. 

In  1856  (May  26),  a  new  dredge  was  procured  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,  and  $910  were  borrowed 
from  Z.  6.  Simmons  to  pay  for  labor.  On  June  10,  another  special  tax  was  levied,  from  which 
$5,000  were  obtained  for  necessary  expenses,  incident  to  the  improvements. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1857,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Aldermen  Paul,  Crosit,  Fish,  Scott, 
Berrens  and  Doming,  was  appointed  to  examine  the  work  and  estimate  the  amount  necessary 
to  continue  the  improvement  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  committee  discharged  its  duty  and 
reported  as  follows:  Assets,  $10,379.78;  liabilities,  $13,591.41,  leaving  a  deficiency  to  be 
met  of  $3,212.63.  The  committee  announced  that,  as  the  result  of  its  investigations,  the 
harbor  ^'  had  become  a  fixed  fact,  and  that  all  that  would  be  required  of  the  city  for  its  comple- 
tion and  preservation  was  the  appropriation  of  a  small  sum  annually."  The  committee  also 
recommended  that  scows  be  constructed ;  that  provision  be  made  for  discharging  the  present 
indebtedness,  and  a  small  amount  for  work,  amounting  in  all  to  $10,000,  as  follows  :  Deficiency, 
$3,212.03 ;  interest,  expenses  and  commission  on  bonds,  $1,895,  and  cost  of  scows  and  harbor 
work,  $4,892.97.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  an  ordinance  passed  providing  for  the  projected 
improvements ;  also,  for  the  issue  of  $10,000  in  bonds,  payable  in  ten  years,  and  drawing  10 
per  cent  interest.  At  an  election  held  February  10,  following,  the  action  of  the  Council  was 
approved,  and  three  scows  of  capacity  of  thirty-five  cubic  yards  each,  were  contracted  for  at  a 
cost  of  $600  apiece.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had  received 
$13,738.65  on  harbor  account,  of  which  he  had  expended  $12,693.82,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$1,045.83  to  the  credit  of  that  account.  During  that  year,  Lieut.  Col.  Graham  made  a  survey 
of  the  harbor.  In  November  another  tax  of  $3,000  was  levied  for  the  improvement,  and  Shel- 
don Fish  superintended  the  work. 

On  September  13,  1858,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Aldermen  Fish,  Whipple  and  Bone, 
submitted  a  report  of  the  harbor,  which  caused  no  inconsiderable  sensation,  and  elicited  some 
comment.  The  report  set  forth  that  the  work  had  been  directed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Harbor 
Committee  without  instructions  from,  or  the  co-operation  of  said  committee;  and  that  the  interest 
of  the  city  had  suffered  from  the  want  of  an  intelligent  head  to  give  direction  and  efficacy  to 
the  work. 

The  report  was  accepted,  after  some  debate,  and  a  resolution,  embodying  renewed  confidence 
in  the  Harbor  Committee,  adopted. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1858,  the  Financial  Committee  reported  in  favor  of  appropriating 
$3,075  to  pay  the  accrued  interest  on  harbor  bonds ;  also,  $2,000  for  carrying  on  the  work. 
The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  city  deferred  further  action  for  that  year. 

In  1859,  but  little  was  accomplished  by  the  city  beyond  the  holding  of  a  special  meeting 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  $3,090  interest  on  harbor  bonds. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1860,  Aldermen  Lathrop,  Wood  and  Van  Arsdale  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  draft  a  memorial  and  circulate  a  petition  to  Congress  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000  to  provide  for  a  light  on  the  east  end  of  the  north  harbor  pier.  The  motion 
was  adopted,  but  the  records  are  silent  as  to  what  result  attended  the  effort. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  the  Harbor  Committee  reported  that  there  was  due  from  the  city  a 
balance  of  $400,  on  account  of  the  moneys  collected  on  the  work  for  the  year  1859,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  same  be  appropriated  to  the  rendering  of  the  North  Side  channel  free  from  the 
bar  formed  there,  and  repairing  the  crib.  In  October  following,  an  effort  was  made  to  levy  an 
assessment  of  $2,000  for  the  same  and  other  improvements,  but  was  defeated  at  the  polls,  and, 
.  on  May  19,  1802,  Aldermen  Quarlesand  English  reported  $395,066.34  as  the  amount  due  from 
the  city  on  harbor  and  railroad  bonds. 
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Since  the  date  last  above  mentioned,  annual  appropriations,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
upward  of  9^0,000,  have  been  made  by  the  city  for  the  work,  which  is  now  in  a  fair  navigable 
condition,  the  mouth  free  from  bars,  and  a  depth  of  water  averaging  thirteen  feet,  being  main- 
tained throughout  its  course.  The  current  year  witnesses  a  number  of  improvements  in  progress, 
including  the  dredging  of  a  new  channel  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  from  a  point  opposite  the 
foot  of  Main  street  to  Allen's  tannery,  which  is  being  done  under  private  contract,  the  building 
of  a  swinging  bridge,  etc. 

Thus  far,  the  work  has  cost  the  city  fully  $75,000,  which  is  in  part  represented  by  bonds, 
a  portion  of  which  are  held  by  citizens  of  Kenosha,  who  have  paid  for  the  improvements,  an 
amount  equal  to  nearly  one-half  that  expended  by  the  corporation.  Much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished, but  those  interested  (and  all  are  interested)  are  sanguine  of  the  ultimate  perfection,  in 
all  its  features,  of  this  important  artery  of  commerce  and  consequent  prosperity. 

FIRE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  present  organization  was  incorporated  under  '*  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  Kenosha  City,"  approved  March  8,  1851,  and  consists  of  two  engine  companies,  two 
hose  companies,  one  hook  and  ladder  company,  and  one  steamer,  the  "  I.  W.  Webster.'*  Under 
the  act  of  incorporation,  Isaac  W.  Webster  was  nominated  as  President  of  the  Department ;  H. 
B.  Hinsdale,  Vice  President;  Frederick  S.  Lovell,  Secretary;  John  R.  Phelps,  Treasurer,  and 
John  E.  Henry,  Collector,  who  constituted  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  held  office  until  the  sec- 
ond Monday  in  January,  1852,  when  an  election  was  held  and  their  successors  qualified.  At 
tnat  time,  the  service  was  made  up  of  two  hand-engines,  the  ''  Park  City  **  and  '*  Star,"  and  one 
hook  and  ladder  company,  the  '^  Rescue,"  under  the  direction  of  H.  B.  Hinsdale,  Chief,  but  the 
growth  of  the  city  necessitated  a  yearly  increase,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Germania  Engine  Com- 
pany, No.  3,  in  1875,  to  which  also  the  steamer  "Webster,"  purchased  of  the  Silsby  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.,  for  ^(5,500,  was  added. 

At  present,  the  Department  is  composed  of  170  men,  distributed  as  follows  : 

Star^  No,  1. — Joseph  Widman,  Foreman  ;  Peter  Brannon,  First  Assistant ;  John  Preddis, 
Second  Assistant;  Frank  Hartnel,  Secretary;  H.   E.  Clark,  Treasurer,  and  forty-one  men. 

E.  Bain^  No.  i,  Hook  and  Ladder. — Henry  Georgen,  Foreman  ;  August  Meiser,  First 
Assistant ;  M.  Leyk,  Second  Assistant ;  Thomas  Hanson,  Secretary  ;  Paul  Sauber,  Treasurer ; 
Ernst  Stein,  Steward,  and  thirty-eight  men. 

Steamer,  L  W,  Webster. — F.  Matthews,  Foreman ;  M.  O'Donnell,  First  Assistant ;  M. 
Brady,  Second  Assistant ;  John  Slater,  Secretary  ;  R.  E.  Sutherland,  Treasurer  :  James  Rooney, 
Steward,  and  forty  men. 

Germania,  No.  3. — Paul  Blanert,  Foreman  ;  M.  Lentz,  First  Assistant ;  Thomas  Kohlman, 
Second  Assistant ;  John  Fish,  Secretary  ;  John  Lippert,  Treasurer ;  Nicholas  Theisen,  Steward, 
and  forty  men. 

Uaffle  Hose. — D.  Harff,  Foreman ;  A.  Schumacher,  First  Assistant ;  T.  Hartnel,  Secre- 
tary ;  H.  Harff,  Treasurer ;  B.  Herzberger,  Steward,  and  fifteen  men. 

Independent  Hose,  No.  3. — Mathias  Sanger,  Foreman ;  John  Schmidt,  First  Assistant ; 
John  Zeivers,  Secretary ;  Jacob  Neiderprim,  Treasurer,  and  fifteen  men. 

The  Department  is  supported  by  moneys  accruing  from  fines  and  penalties  by  law,  or 
ordinance  appropriated  thereto ;  by  the  annual  tax  of  two  per  cent  assessed  upon  premiums 
received  or  agreed  to  be  taken  by  insurance  companies  not  chartered  by  any  law  of  the  State, 
and  by  donations  not  specially  devoted  to  the  Firemen's  Benevolent  Fund.  The  moneys  thus 
raised  are  credited  to  the  General  Fund,  and  applied  to  paying  incidental  expenses  connected 
with  the  support  of  the  service ;  any  surplus  remaining  in  the  treasury,  belonging  to  the  General 
Fund,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  becoming  part  of  the  **  Firemen's  Benevolent  Fund,"  which, 
in  addition  to  the  unexpended  surplus,  is  made  up  of  moneys  devoted  especially  to  said  fund, 
and  from  sums  received  upon  the  admission  of  honorary  members.  The  interest  of  this  fund  is 
appropriated,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  the  relief  of  disabled  and  indigent 
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firemen  and  their  families.  The  present  officers  are :  President,  W.  E.  Reed ;  Vice  President, 
Paul  Sauber ;  Secretary,  A.  Burg ;  Treasurer,  George  D.  Head ;  Collector,  Henry  Georgen ; 
Fire  Wardens,  John  Hoye,  M.  Greenwald,  George  Barber  and  M.  Zahnen ;  Trustees,  Henry 
Georgen,  Michael  Hamraang,  John  Fassbinder,  T.  L.  Whitbeck,  W.  Symes,  P.  Brannan,  J.  T. 
Yule,  Lee  Fellows,  J.  Hoye,  Peter  Grosh,  Frederick  Sanger  and  August  Huck. 

The  Chief  Marshal  is  Christian  Schend  ;  First  Assistant,  Lee  Fellows ;  Second  Atssistant, 
John  T.  Yule ;  Third  Assistant,  John  Rock. 

The  amount  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  Relief  Fund  estimated  at  ^1,500 ;  amount 
invested  in  engines,  hose,  implements,  etc.,  ^12,000.  Water  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires  is 
obtained  from  reservoirs  sunk  into  the  earth,  about  the  city,  but  no  water-works  of  a  reliable 
character  are  yet  in  existence,  though  their  building  is  contemplated  this  summer. 

POST   OFFICE. 

The  postal  facilities  of  Southport,  according  to  reliable  accounts,  must  have  been  of  a  char- 
acter the  opposite  of  satisfactory.  When  the  settlement  was  first  begun,  settlers  obtained  letters 
at  long  intervals,  and  then  only  by  sending  an  order  of  delivery  to  the  postal  officer  at  Chicago, 
accompanying  the  same  with  '^two  shillings*'  to  pay  the  expense  incident  to  transporting  the 
letter  from  the  place  of  its  authorship  to  Fort  Dearborn.  In  1886,  the  mail  was  carried  between 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago  on  an  average  of  three  times  a  week  by  the  old  prairie  route,  and  letters 
for  Southport  were  left  at  the  tavern  of  George  Willis  at  a  point  distant  from  the  lake,  and  caus- 
ing no  inconsiderable  inconvenience  to  the  merchants  and  citizens  of  the  thriving  village  to 
which  the  letters  were  addressed.  In  1840,  Waters  Towslee  was  appointed  Postmaster,  and  the 
office  was  removed  to  a  point  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  that  has  long  since  yielded  to  constant 
washings,  and  become  a  part  of  the  lake  bed.  In  time,  the  business  demands  necessitated  a 
removal  of  the  "  city's  center  "  to  a  portion  of  the  village  where  it  would  be  more  accessible  to 
the  public,  and  the  move  was  made  to  the  building  now  occupied  by  F.  W.  Lyman,  at  the  corner 

of  Main  and  Market  streets.     Subsequently,  requiring  more  commodious  quarters  for  the  trans '^- 

action  of  the  daily  increasing  business,  another  move  was  made  south  on  Main  street  to  a  building^^^  g 
near  the  corner  of  Park  street,  where  it  remained  for  several  years,  when  the  national  depository  foraK:  4bt 
letters  was  once  more  moved  to  the  building  on  Market  street,  where  it  is  at  present  located.  Thc^^  ^e 
different  departments  in  the  office  at  present  are  the  mailing,  distributing,  money-order  and  stamptizy  p 
departments,  requiring  the  services  of  one  postmaster  and  two  assistants  for  a  proper  discharg^^ -re 
of  the  duties,  and  producing  a  net  revenue  to  the  Governmant  yearly.      The  total  receipts  lasP"  -J^t 
year  amounted  to  $6,538.20  ;  the  expenses,  including  salaries  of  Postmaster,  clerks'  hire,  rent  oM"  -•f 
building,  etc.,  to  $2,955.00  leaving  a  balance  paid  the  department  of  33,583.20. 

The  Kenosha  office  is  the  only  point  in  the  county  where  money  orders  can  be  procured,  and. 
as  a  consequent,  the  business  in  that  department  is  not  only  extensive,  but  rapidly  increasing. 

For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1879,  domestic  money  orders  were  issued  to  applicants  froi 
Kenosha,  Bristol  and  other  points  in  the  county,  to  be  paid  in  Canada,  elsewhere,  and  th^s 
United  States,  to  the  amount  of  $39,336.79  ;  at  the  same  time,  orders  from  abroad  aggregating 
$25,298.79  were  paid,  and  a  balance  of  $14,138  was  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  service  witb. 
the  Postmaster  at  Milwaukee. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Postmasters  who  have  served  in  Kenosha  County  from  its  first 
settlement  to  the  present  day :  Warters  Towslee,  Henry  B.  Towslee,  H.  B.  Hinsdale,  C.  Latham 
Sholes,  Simeon  King,  George  Paul,  M.  Frank,  I.  W.  Webster,  F.  S.  Lovell,  I.  W.  Webster  and 
Charles  Frantz,  the  present  official. 

SCHOOLS. 

In  the  fall  of  1835,  tlie  system  of  education  which  has  been  attended  with  such  satisfactory 
results  in  Kenosha,  was  inaugurated  by  the  Rev.  Jason  Lothrop,  who  established  a  night  school 
in  his  private  residence.  Tliis  was  succeeded  by  a  day  school  after  a  brief  experience,  of  which 
Mr.  Lothrop  was  Principal.  He  remained  in  this  capacity  until  the  summer  of  1838,  when  the 
school  was  assigned  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Quarles,  then  Mrs.  Allen,  who  taught  one  year 
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(her  school  was  attended  by  about  thirty  scholars),  for  which  she  received  her  board  and  ^S  per 
week.  During  the  same  year,  Miss  Kialtby  maintained  a  school  in  the  basement  of  Doming  & 
Durkee's  store. 

In  1842,  a  schoolhouse  was  erected  on  Main  street  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,  but  as  to  who  taught, 
or  farther  particulars,  the  records  are  silent. 

As  Kenosha  increased  in  size  and  importance,  the  necessity  for  improved  educational  facili- 
ties became  apparent.  Accordingly,  R.  H.  Deming  (now  known  as  the  father  of  the  free-school 
system),  together  with  other  gentlemen,  in  1847,  commenced  the  erection  of  the  present  high- 
school  building.  The  work  progressed  until  October  9,  1848,  when  bein^  in  debt,  and  appre- 
hensive as  to  the  result  of  their  undertaking,  Messrs.  R.  H.  Deming,  S.  C.  Pierce,  L.  Heyles, 
F.  W.  Lyman,  P.  T.  Roe,  E.  W.  Wilton  and  0.  F.  Dana,  issued  the  following  request : 

''  To  the  Trustees  of  School  District  No.  1,  of  Southport :  You  are  hereby  requested  to 
call  a  school  meeting  of  this  District,  to  see  if  the  voters  thereof  will  raise  a  tax  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  schoolhouse  now  building  in  this  District." 

On  January  24,  1849,  a  meeting  of  the  legal  voters  was  held ;  L.  L.  Pierce  presiding  as 
Moderator,  and  Oscar  F.  Dana,  Clerk.  Its  object  was  stated — '^  to  ballot  for,  or  against,  the 
collection  of  a  tax  of  $2,000  heretofore  levied,-  to  wit,  on  the  18th  day  of  October."  At  that 
meeting  251  ballots  were  deposited,  and,  when  the  election  boxes  were  opened,  and  the  returns 
made  up,  it  was  found  that  of  those  251  persons  voting,  183  had  voted  to  make  the  levy,  and 
68  JELgainst  it.  The  assessment  was  made,  the  tax  collected,  and  the  school  completed,  Zuingilus 
C.  Greaves  being  called  from  Kingsville  to  take  charge  of  it  as  Principal,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  Board  consisting  of  John  B.  Jilsun,  Director ;  Reuben  H.  Deming,  Treasurer ;  and 
Oscar  F.  Dana,  Clerk. 

On  September  21,  1849,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Deming  submitted  his  report  as 
Treasurer,  showing  $946  liabilities,  with  $362  assets ;  or,  a  deficit  of  $584  to  be  provided  for. 
That  amount  was  raised,  the  indebtedness  cleared  ofi*,  and  matters  ran  along  very  smoothly  until 
1850,  when,  on  account  of  the  tardiness  displayed  by  scholars  in  their  attendance  at  school,  the 
Principal,  after  conferring  with  the  Board,  caused  the  school  doors  to  be  closed  for  the  session 
against  all  scholars  coming  late. 

His  action  was  ratified  by  the  Board  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  September,  though  caus- 
ing complaint  among  many  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils ;  and  on  October  8,  John  BuUen,  Jr., 
M.  Holmes,  R.  Bell,  H.  B.  Fowler,  R.  Tuttle,  A.  Lewis,  Orlando  Foster  and  Edward  Race, 
signed  the  following  communication  :  '•  To  J.  Bond,  Clerk  of  School  District  No.  1.  You  are 
hereby  requested  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  legal  voters  of  said  District,  to  be  holden  at 
some  convenient  time  according  to  law,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  on  the  subject  of  rais- 
ing a  tax,  and  for  other  purposes  connected  with  the  business  afiairs  of  the  District ;  and  to  take 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of  closing  the  doors  of  the  schoolhouse  against  the  entrance  of 
scholars  at  any  time."  Obedient  to  the  request,  a  meeting  was  called  on  October  26,  John  B. 
Jilsun  presiding,  and  the  diflSculty  adjusted  by  the  passage  of  a  resolution  ofiered  by  Orlando 
Foster  (the  present  janitor  of  the  school),  providing  that  thereafter  *'  the  doors  of  the  school 
shall  be  open  at  all  hours  for  the  admission  of  scholars." 

This  action,  however,  failed  to  secure  an  approval  sufiiciently  unanimous  to  convince  the 
public  of  its  equity  or  utility.  Many  argued  that  the  objects  for  which  the  school  was  provided 
would  be  defeated,  while  others  were  equally  confident  that  its  revocation  would  be  followed  by 
results  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  education.  Finally,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1850,  the  dispute 
climaxed,  and  the  Clerk  was  instructed  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Board  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  officers  were  elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  It  was  signed  by  Edward  Bain,  H.  B. 
Towslee,  Orlando  Foster,  M.  Holmes,  M.  Pomeroy  and  M.  Sykes.  On  November  11,  the  meet- 
ing was  held,  and  a  motion  made  to  place  Mr.  H.  B.  Towslee  in  the  chair,  a  proceeding  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  election  at  the  annual  meeting ;  but  the  motion  was  lost,  and 
Mr.  Theodore  Newell  was  called  upon  to  preside.  This  was  regarded  as  a  victory  for  the  advo- 
cates of  the  free-school  system,  who  adopted  a  resolution  ratifying  the  proceedings  of  the  annual 
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meeting,  except  that  portion  relating  to  the  closing  of  the  doors  against  dilatory  scholars.  This 
concluded  the  labors  of  the  "opposition,"  and  they  very  wisely  retired.  Thenceforth,  every- 
thing ran  smoothly. 

About  1855,  it  was  found  that  the  first  building  erected  was  growing  too  small  for  the 
increasing  attendance,  and,  accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  on  October  15,  it  was 
decided  to  build  another  schoolhouse  in  the  First  Ward  of  the  city,  for  which  purpose  a  tax  was 
to  be  levied  of  ^3,000.  The  meeting  also  resolved  "that  scrip  or  other  evidences  of  debt  should 
issue  to  the  amount  of  $7,000,"  and  the  Legislature  subsequently,  by  special  enactment,  provided 
for  the  issue  of  the  scrip. 

On  April  9,  1856,  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  was  convened,  at  which,  among  other 
matters  disposed  of,  it  was  decided  to  procure  the  building  of  another  schoolhouse  in  the  First 
Ward.  The  same  was  to  be  two  stories  high,  with  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  nor 
more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  scholars.  J.  B.  Jilsun,  J.  Bond  and  J.  Glover  were  appointed 
a  Committee  on  Building,  to  superintend  the  construction  and  attend  to  the  outfit  of  the  new 
edifice.  On  July  4  of  that  year,  the  corner-stone  was  laid,  the  ceremonies  being  witnessed 
by  the  "  City  Fathers,"  who  attended  on  a  special  invitation  extended  them  by  the  Board. 
About  the  same  time,  the  old  building  was  remodeled  and  a  wooden  building  erected  in  the 
North  Side  Ward.  Up  to  January  16,  1862,  nothing  occurred  to  affect  the  serenity  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  but  on  that  day,  at  their  meeting,  they  were  officially  informed  that  the 
new  schoolhouse  had  been  damaged  by  fire  from  the  register  or  smokepipe  to  the  extent  of  from 
$324  to  $350,  which,  however,  was  covered  by  insurance.  Their,  serenity  was  restored  when 
they  learned  this  latter  fact ;  but,  instead  of  paying  the  five  teachers  employed,  who  were, 
unfortunately,  by  the  calamity  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  their  several  vocations  for  four 
weeks  and  two  days,  their  salaries  in  full,  they  liquidated  the  obligations  on  the  basis  of  $10 
each. 

Since  that  day,  the  history  of  the  schools  has  been  that  of  success.     The  results  have  been 
most  gratifying,  and  served  to  increase  not  only  the  interest  of  teachers  and  the  public,  but  th 
attendance  of  scholars.     The  teachers  are  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  work  upon  which  they  a 
engaged,  fully  comprehend  its  details  and  secure  to  their  pupils  a  perfect  familiarity  with  th 
scholastic  curriculum. 

Under  the  old  regime,  and  before  the  organization  of  a  School  Board,  the  educational  inter 
ests  of  Kenosha  were  supervised  by  a  Board  consisting  of  one  Director,   Treasurer,  Clerk  an 
Superintendent. 

Under  this  administration   of  affairs,  the  following  is  the  list  of  ofiicers  serving  annuallj 
until  the  schools  were  graded : 

1849 — John  B.  Jilsun,  Director;  Reuben  H.  Deming,  Treasurer;    Oscar  F.  Dana,  Clerk 

and  Charles  Clement,  Superintendent. 

1850 — John  B.  Jilsun,  Director ;  Henry  B.  Hinsdale,  Treasurer,  and  Josiah  Bond,  Clerk 

In  November  of  that  year,  J.  L.  V.  Yates  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  th 
resignation  of  Henry  B.  Hinsdale. 

1851 — J.  B.  Jilsun,  Director ;  J.  L.  V.  Yates,  Treasurer,  and  Josiah  Bond,  Clerk. 

1852 — The  same  officials. 

1853 — J.  B.  Jilsun,  Director;  Abraham  Hanson,  Treasurer,  and  Josiah  Bond,  Clerk- 
Mr.  Hanson  died  at  Liberia,  South  Africa,  whither  he  was  commissioned  as  representative  of 
the  Government  bv  President  Lincoln. 

18.)4 — John  M.  Coe,  Director ;  James  P.  Glover,  Treasurer,  and  Simeon  King,  Clerk. 

1855 — Michael  Frank,   Director ;  J.  P.  Glover,  Treasurer,  and  Abraham  Hanson,  Clerk. 

In  1856,  the  school  system  was  changed.  The  officers  to  be  elected  were  apportioned 
through  the  city,  each  ward  being  entitled  to  two  representatives,  elected  annually,  to  serve  two 
years  each,  after  the  first  election,  at  which  the  candidates  were  elected  for  one  and  two  years 
respectively,  the  presiding  officer  and  Clerk  being  elected  by  the  Board,  the  latter  .also  being 
authorized  to  discharge  the  duties  of  School  Superintendent. 
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At  the  election  holden  that  year  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  the  fol- 
lowing ticket  prevailed :  John  B.  Jilsun,  Jason  Lothrop,  Alonzo  Campbell,  Conrad  Muntzen- 
berger,  John  M.  Coe  and  William  Mattocks.  Commissioner  Jilsun  was  elected  President, 
William  Mattocks  as  Clerk  and  Superintendent.  On  May  17,  Mr.  Mattocks  resigned,  and  the 
vacancy  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  John  Gridley.  This  Board  served  through  the  year 
1857. 

1858— H.  Lines,  F.  W.  Lyman,  R.  H.  Deming,  W.  F.  Halliday,  M.  Frank  and  J.  B. 
Starkweather.     H.  Lines,  President ;  M.  Frank,  Clerk  and  Superintendent. 

1859 — The  same  Board,  with  the  exception  of  Gurdin  Gillett,  who  was  elected  President, 
M.  Frank  remaining  Clerk  and  Superintendent. 

I860 — Gurdin  Gillett,  Simeon  King,  H.  H.  Tarbell,  L.  B.  Nichols,  John  B.  Jilsun  and 
Christian  Schend.  Gurdin  Gillett,  President;  J.  B.  Jilsun  was  appointed  Secretary  and 
Superintendent,  and  the  vacancy  on  the  Board  was  supplied  by  Council  appointing  S.  F. 
Comstock. 

1861— L.  B.  Nichols,  H.  H.  Tarbell,  John  B.  Doolittle,  J.  P.  Glover,  P.  J.  Wolfe, 
Mathias  Jacobs,  Christian  Schend  and  F.  H.  Head.  L.  B.  Nichols,  President ;  J.  B.  Jilsun^ 
Secretary  and  Superintendent. 

1862 — Conrad  Muntzenberger,  of  the  First  Ward,  in  place  of  Paul  Hammang,  who  failed 
to  qualify ;  Sheldon  Fish,  of  the  Second ;  Daniel  Head,  of  the  Third,  and  A.  H.  Thompson,  of 
the  Fourth. 

1863 — Asahel  Farr,  Ezra  Simmons,  Mathias  Washbish,  in  place  of  members  of  the  old 
Board  whose  terms  of  office  had  expired. 

1864— A.  B.  Hinsdale,  F.  W.  Lyman,  H.  H.  Tarbell,  J.  P.  Glover,  F.  H.  Head. 

1865 — H.  B.  Hinsdale,  Gurdin  Gillett,  J.  P.  Glover,  M.  Dresser,  G.  T.  Van  Arnsdale, 
P.  Becker,  M.  Huck.     H.  B.  Hinsdale,  President;  M.  Frank,  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 

1866 — G.  T.  Van  Arsdale,  M.  Dresser,  P.  Becker,  E.  P.  Lewis,  J.  r.  Glover,  John  Skeele, 
Pettit,  A.  Van  Wyck.   A.  Van  Wyck,  President ;  Mark  Dresser,  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 

1867— E.  P.  Lewis,  H.  H.  Tarbell,  N.  G.  Backus,  C.  Muntzenberger,  N.  Hutter,  A.  Van 
Wyck,  John  Skeele  and  Mark  Dresser.  A.  Van  Wyck,  President;  Mark  Dresser,  Secretary 
and  Superintendent. 

1868— E.  P.  Lewis,  H.  H.  Tarbell,  D.  Head,  N.  G.  Backus,  G.  T.  Van  Arsdale,  John 
English,  Nicholas  Hutter  and  Mathias  Washbish.  G.  T.  Van  Arsdale,  President ;  Mark 
Dresser,  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 

1869 — Peter  Grosch,  D.  Head,  N.  G.  Backus,  G.  C.  Lawrence,  J.  B.  Kupfer,  John 
English,  E.  P.  Lewis  and  M.  Washbish.  D.  Head,  President;  A.  Van  Wyck,  Secretary  and 
Superintendent. 

On  November  29,  J.  B.  Jilsun  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation 
of  A.  Van  Wyck. 

1870 — Asahel  Farr  and  J.  B.  Kupfer,  of  the  First  Ward ;  Mathias  Jacobs  and  Peter 
Grosch,  of  the  Second ;  D.  B.  Tears  and  George  C.  Lawrence,  of  the  Third,  and  E.  P.  Lewis 
and  N.  G.  Backus,  of  the  Fourth.  E.  P.  Lewis,  President ;  J.  B.  Jilsun,  Secretary  and  Super- 
intendent. 

1871 — Charles  Frantz  and  Asahel  Farr,  of  the  First  Ward ;  Joseph  Dunnderck  and 
Mathias  Jacobs,  of  the  Second ;  D.  L.  Andrews  and  D.  B.  Tears,  of  the  Third,  and  G.  W.  Crane 
and  E.  P.  Lewis,  of  the  Fourth.  Asahel  Farr,  President ;  J.  V.  Quarles,  Jr.,  Secretary  and 
Superintendent. 

1872 — C.  Frantz  and  A.  Farr,  of  the  First  Ward;  C.  Muntzenberger  and  Joseph  Dunn- 
derck, of  the  Second ;  D.  L.  Andrews  and  D.  B.  Tears,  of  the  Third,  and  G.  W.  Crane  and 
S.  C.  Johnson,  of  the  Fourth.  Asahel  Farr,  President ;  J.  V.  Quarles,  Jr.,  Secretary  and 
Superintendent. 

1873 — J.  B.  Jilsun  and  Asahel  Farr,  of  the  First  Ward;  John  Meyers  and  Conrad 
Muntzenberger,  of  the  Second ;    H.  M.   Rogers  and  D.  B.   Tears,  of  the  Third,  and  N.  R. 
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Allen  and  S.  C.  Johnson,  of  the  Fourth.     Asahcl  Farr,  President :  J.  B.  Jilsun,  Secretary  and 
Superintendent. 

1874 — F.  Robinson  and  E.  L.  Grant,  of  the  First  Ward ;  Coni*ad  Muntzenberger,  of  the 
Second;  H.  M.  Rogers  and  Volney  French,  of  tlie  Third,  and  N.  R.  Allen  and  Gardin  Gillett, 
of  the  Fourth.     Volney  French,  President ;  H.  M.  Simmons,  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 

1875 — F.  Robinson  and  E.  L.  Grant,  of  the  First  Ward;  C.  5luntzenberger  and  John 
Meyer,  of  the  Second ;  Volney  French  and  C.  L.  Ely,  of  the  Third,  and  Gurdin  Gillett  and  F. 
W.  Lyman,  of  the  Fourth.  Volney  French,  President :  H.  M.  Simmons,  Secretary  and  Saper- 
intendent. 

1876 — E.  L.  Gi-ant  and  A.  C.  Sinclair,  of  the  First  Ward ;  Volney  French  and  John 
Meyer,  of  tlie  Second :  C.  L.  Ely  and  L.  B.  Nichols,  of  the  Third,  and  H.  H.  Tarbell,  of  the 
Fourth.     E.  L.  Grant,  President;  H.  M.  Simmons,  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 

1877 — A.  G.  Sinclair  and  J.  B.  Starkweather,  of  the  First  Ward ;  John  Meyer  and  James 
Brennan,  of  the  Second ;  L.  V.  Nichols  and  J.  V.  Quarles,  of  the  Third,  and  John  NicoH  and 
II.  H.  Tarbell,  of  the  Fourth.  J.  V.  Quarles,  President ;  H.  M.  Siminons,  Secretary  and 
•Superintendent. 

1878 — J.  B.  Starkweather  and  A.  C.  Sinclair,  of  the  First  Ward;  James  Brennan  and 
M.  Gorman,  of  the  Second ;  J.  V.  Quarles  and  Ilosea  Barnes,  of  the  Third,  and  H.  H.  Tarbell 
and  J.  W.  Hayes,  of  the  Fourth.  J.  V.  Quarles,  President:  H.  M.  Simmons,  Secretary  and 
Superintendent  until  November  7,  ^hen  he  resigned  on  account  of  removal  from  the  city,  and 
II.  II.  Tarbell  was  appointed  his  successor. 

1871^*— A.  C.  Sinclair  and  G.  D.  Head,  of  the  First  Ward ;  John  Englehardt  and  M-  Gor- 
man, of  the  Second:  J.  V.  Quarles  and  Ichabod  Simmons,  of  the  Third,  and  N.  G.  Backus  and 
E.  D.  Leonard.  Jr.,  of  the  Fourth.  A.  C.  Sinclair,  President ;  E.  L.  Grant,  Secretaiy  and 
Superintendent. 

As  previously  observed,  the  schools  of  Kenosha  are  among  the  pronounced  evidences  of  the 
city*s  moral  status ;  of  the  enterprise  of  her  citizens ;  and  the  success  that  is  apparent  in  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  their  behalf  is  a  source  of  universal  congratulation. 

At  present  there  are  five  primary,  four  intermediate,  three  grammar,  and  one  high  school 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  with  an  average  attendance  of  650  scholars  daily,  out  of  a  population 
of  2,100  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years,  for  whose  benefit  the  schools  are 
sustained,  and  through  which  such  as  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  are 
enabled  to  procure  a  substantial  and  invaluable  education. 

As  the  schools  are  classified,  it  requires  a  complement  of  fifteen  teachers  to  instruct  the 
pupils  daily  intrusted  to  their  respective  charges.  The  primary,  intermediate  and  two  gram- 
mar schools  are  directed  by  one  lady  teacher  each,  while  one  grammar  school  is  supplied  with 
an  assistant,  and  the  high  school  with  two  assistants.  Of  these,  eleven  are  female  teachers,  there 
being  but  four  male  teachers  registered  on  the  roster. 

The  course  of  study,  from  the  departments  of  the  primaries  to  graduation  at  the  high 
school,  embraces  sixteen  years,  and  a  satisfactory  examination  is  in  all  cases  required  for  each 
advance.  The  examinations  are  monthly  by  the  teachers  ;  semi-annually  under  the  direction  of 
the  Principal  of  the  high  school,  and  annually  under  that  of  the  school  Superintendent  The 
latter,  as  also  that  for  admission  into  the  high  school,  is  '^written,''  and  each  candidate  is 
recjuired  to  answer  a  certain  percentage  of  the  written  interrogatories  propounded  correctly.  The 
branches  taught  comprehend  the  various  departments  of  mathematics,  history — national  and 
natural,  grammar,  as  also  the  text-books  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  classical  and  sdentific 
[)rivileges  of  colleges.  Great  care  is  taken  to  perfect  pupils  in  their  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
f)rinciples  of  various  courses  taught,  and,  as  they  advance,  this  discipline  bears  fruit  in  the 
capacity  displayed  by  the  scholars  for  the  more  advanced  studies. 

The  salaries  paid  are  as  follows :  In  the  firat  primary.  ?300  per  annum  ;  in  the  second 
and  third,  B^-ioO,  and  §400  in  the  fourth. 

In  the  intermediate  schools,  ^00  per  annum. 
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In  the  first  grammar  school,  ^00  ;  in  the  second,  $450,  and  $500  in  the  third. 

The  Principal  of  the  high  school  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $1,400  ;  his  assistants  being 
yearly  paid  $500  each. 

The  school  property  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $20,000,  and  the  annual  expenses  appropri- 
ated to  their  support  is  stated  at  about  $9,000.  This  support  is  provided  for  by  the  city  by 
taxation,,  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  a  mill  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  listed  for 
taxes,  in  addition  to  a  percentage  allowed  the  schools  by  the  State  for  each  scholar  enrolled, 
which  last  year  aggregated  somewnere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $800. 

The  following  is  the  roster  of  High  School  Principals  to  date :  From  1851  to  1853,  J.  Q. 
McMvnn;  1853  to  1856,  D.  T.  DeWolf ;  1856  to  1857,  J.  G.  McKindley;  1867  to  1859, 
George  Conant ;  1859  to  1862,  Thomas  J.  Connally;  1862  to  1864,  Prof  Stone;  1864  to 
1865,  Albert  Markham;  1865  to  1868,  G.  S.  Albee;  1868  to  1869,  D.  F.  Hicks;  1869  to 
1875,  H.  0.  Durkee ;  1875  to  1876,  George  C.  Bannon ;  1876  to  1878,  T.  J.  Maryatt,  who 
was  succeeded  by  James  R.  Goffe,  the  present  incumbent. 

The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  three  quarters ;  the  first  beginning  early  in  September, 
and  concluding  the  day  before  Christmas ;  the  second  in  January,  and  concluding  in  April, 
when,  after  a  vacation  of  two  weeks,  studies  are  resumed  and  continued  until  the  arrival  of  the 
summer  vacation,  which  commences  the  1st  of  July. 

Kemper  HalL — On  the  death  of  Bishop  Kemper,  of  the  Diocese  of  Kenosha,  which  occurred 
in  1871,  Bishop  Armitage,  his  successor,  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  school  memorial 
to  the  deceased  prelate.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  deceased 
ex-Senator  Durkee,  was  purchased  by  the  corporators  of  the  school,  Drs.  Ashley,  of  Kenosha ; 
Beers,  of  Milwaukee,  and  Bishop  Armitage,  they  paying  $8,000,  one  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  building  was  sold  being  that  they  pay  to  the  widow  of  Gov.  Durkee  $600  a  year  dur- 
ing her  lifetime.  Dr.  Everhart  was  the  first  Rector,  and  durins  his  administration  the  east  wing 
of  the  building  was  almost  entirely  reconstructed  and  supplied  with  improvements.  Dr.  Ever- 
hart remained  in  charge  from  1871  to  1878.  In  the  latter  year,  it  was  determined  to  put  the 
school  into  the  hands  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Mary,  of  New  York,  but  the  Trustees  nominated 
were  unable  to  accept  until  July,  and  during  the  interim  extending  from  February,  the  school 
was  presided  over  by  Bishop  Welles.  The  Sisters  then  came  on  and  took  charge,  and  have  since 
remained  in  possession. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  two  parts,  preparatory  and  collegiate,  the  latter 
being  the  department  from  which,  after  a  course  of  four  years'  instruction,  the  classes  graduate. 
During  1878,  forty-four  young  ladies  completed  their  education,  and  this  year  the  number  of 
scholars  has  been  thirty-seven — twenty-nine  boarders  and  eight  day  scholars.  The  corps  of 
teachers  is  an  exceedingly  able  one,  and  comprises  some  well-known  names.  It  is  as  follows: 
Dr.  Falk,  of  Racine,  Professor  of  German;  Rev.  M.  Lance,  Professor  of  Latin  and  English 
Literature;  Miss  Dusenberre,  Teacher  of  Mathematics;  Miss  Andrews,  Teacher  of  Natural 
Science ;  Miss  Phister,  Teacher  of  Drawing ;  Prof  Hyer  and  Mrs.  Wheeler,  Teachers  of  Music, 
and  Mile.  Baccot,  Teacher  of  French.     Dr.  Ashley  officiates  as  Chaplain. 

In  1873.  a  Mrs.  Hubbell  left  a  bequest  of  $5,000  to  Bishop  Armitage,  for  the  erection  of 
a  ohapel  somewhere  in  the  diocese,  and  he  selected  a  site  immediately  a^oining  the  seminary 
proper,  thus  making  it  in  conjunction  with  the  school,  a  memorial  chapel.  It  cost,  however, 
$10,000,  which  was  largely  made  up  from  outside  subscription.  The  Trustees  are:  Chairman, 
Bishop  E.  R.  Welles,  ex-officio, ^President ;  Dr.  Locke,  of  Chicago;  Bishop  McLaren,  Illinois; 
Bishop  Brown,  Fond  du  Lac ;  Dr.  Ashley,  Kenosha;  Dr.  Lewis  Kemper,  Nashotah,  Wis.;  Rev. 
I  J.  C.  Lance,  Kenosha;  Mr.  J.  H.  Vermilye,  Chicago;  Mr.  J.  H.  Helfestein  and  Mr.  Hooker, 
Milwaukee. 

GHURGHBS. 

St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  Church. — On  the  17th  day  of  April,  1840,  being  Good  Friday,  a 
meeting  of  Episcopalians,  resident  of  Southplort,  was  held  in  the  village,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  church  association.     The  Rev.  Lemuel  E.  Hull,  at  that  time  Missionary  at  St. 
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PauFs  Milwaukee,  presided,  and  articles  of  association  were  drawn  up  under  the  name  of  St. 
Matthew's  Church,  and  signed  by  twenty-six  persons,  of  whom  there  still  survive,  Judge  Volney 
French,  J.  H.  Kimball  and  E.  11.  Hugunin.  At  the  same  meeting,  David  Walker  and  Thomas 
Yates  were  elected  Wardens,  and  E.  S.  Sill,  John  V.  Ayer,  Peter  Martin,  E.  R.  Hugunin, 
Edward  Hugunin,  J.  L.  V.  Yates  and  H.  B.  Towslee  were  elected  Vestrymen.  Mr.  Hull 
occasionally  performed  divine  service,  and  on  Easter  Sunday  of  that  year  baptized  seven,  and 
administered  the  communion  to  fourteen  persons. 

Previous,  to  the  organization,  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks,  services  had  been  held  by  Rev. 
Messrs  Adams  and  Hobart,  Missionaries  at  Nashotah,  sometimes  making  the  journey  on  foot — a 
distance  of  over  forty  miles.  In  the  absence  of  a  clergyman,  lay-reading  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
Walker.  Services  were  first  held  in  the  Academy  building,  now  a  part  of  Dr.  Pennoyer's  Hotel, 
and  subsequently  in  an  upper  room  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Market  streets. 

In  August,  1841,  Rev.  William  Allanson,  a  native  of  England,  was  appointed  by  Bishop 
Kemper,  then  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Northwest,  Missionary  at  Southport  and  Racine,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  the  former  place.  Under  his  supervision,  immediate  efforts  were  made 
toward  building  a  church.  George  Kimball,  Esq.,  presented  the  society  with  a  lot.  Mr. 
Allanson  himself  went  East  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  few  hundred  dollars.  The  men  of  the 
congregation  assembled  in  the  woods  and  cut  and  hewed  the  necessary  timber  for  the  building. 
The  result  was  a  chapel  26x42  feet  in  size,  since  moved  and  lengthened  and  widened,  and  now 
denominated  the  "Old  Church." 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Hatch,  formerly  of  Baltimore,  succeeded  Mr.  Allanson,  and,  during  his 
incumbency,  the  organ  and  bell  now  in  use  were  procured — the  church  enlarged  by  an  addition 
of  seven  feet  on  each  side,  and  on  interchange  of  lots  with  Mr.  Fisk,  moved  to  the  corner  lot 
where  it  now  stands. 

In  1846,  missionary  aid  was  withdrawn,  and  the  parish  became  self-supporting.  Mr.  Hatch 
was  elected  first  Rector,  at  a  salary  of  ^600  per  annum. 

As  early  as  1851,  the  parish  became  ambitious  to  have  a  new  church  and  determined  to 
build  upon  the  lot  where  Mrs.  Pettit's  house  now  stands,  but  failure  to  obtain  the  title  to  the  lot 
prevented  any  further  action. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Bishop,  in  1854,  the  church-building  was  enlarged  by  an 
addition  of  fourteen  feet  to  its  length. 

Early  in  1857,  with  Mr.  Capron  as  Rector,  a  subscription  of  some  $12,000  was  obtained 
toward  a  new  church,  and  this  time  the  scheme  was  arrested  by  the  financial  panic  that  paral- 
yzed all  public  enterprises. 

In  1860,  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  McNamara,  then  Rector,  the  free-church  system  was 
adopted,  but  the  experiment  not  succeeding  as  well  as  expected,  at  Easter,  1861,  this  action  of 
the  Church  was  reconsidered,  and  they  returned  to  the  old  system  of  '*  letting  pews,*'  which  has 
been  pursued  ever  since. 

For  three  years  from  Easter,  1862,  Dr.  Thompson,  then  Profi^ssor  at  Nashotah,  was  Rector, 
spending  Sundays  and  Mondays  with  his  parish,  and  assisted  by  resident  clergymen,  among 
whom  were  the  Revs.  Sidney  Corbett,  Josepli  Wood  and  W.  W.  Rafter. 

In  1862,  the  first  parsonage  owned  by  the  parish  was  purchased  for  $1,500,  with  funds  -^-s 
procured  by  the  Ladies'  Society.     Some  $-100  or  $500  were  subsequently  expended  in  repairs,   «-  «? 
and  the  property  was  finally  sold  to  the  contractors  on  the  new  church.     Earnest  efforts  were  f^z^^'O 
made  by  Mr.  Smithell,  in  1862,  to  induce  his  flock  to  commence  work  upon  a  new  church,  but-^    t 
inability  to  agree  upon  its  locality  frustrated  his  efforts.     Again  the  question  was  renewed  in 
1870,  while  Mr.  Bradley  was  in  charge.     The  first  step  taken  wjis  to  secure  a  location  agreeabh 
to  a  great  majority  of  the  congregation.     The  population  of  the  city  tended  southward,  and, 
while  the  Park  was  the  most  desirable  locality,  it  was  also  found  to  be  nearer  the  center  of  th( 
congregation  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  city.      In  view  of  which,  the  purchase  of  the  bloclcr' 

whereon  the  church  now  stands  was  accordingly  determined  upon,  and  effected  for  $2,250 

$1,250  in  cash,  and  the  balance  on  time.     This  question  being  disposed  of  to  the  satisfaction  of 
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all  interested,  the  ladies,  in  1871,  undertook  to  raise  a  subscription  to  erect  the  church,  and,  by 
their  efforts,  particularly  those  of  Mrs.  George  and  Henry  Kimball,  the  sum  of  §10,700  was 
S3cured,  payable  in  three  annual  installments.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  constructed 
of  brick,  was  §16,000 ;  of  stone,  §20,000 ;  and  of  stone  with  appropriate  buttresses,  §23,000. 
The  latter  plan  was  finally  adopted,  after  a  design  known  as  English  Gothic,  furnished  by  A.  E. 
Ell  wood,  of  Chicago,  architect,  and  the  foundations  laid  in  1862.  A  delay  occurred,  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  architect  and  other  causes  which  were  unavoidable,  and  it  was  not  until  1873 
that  the  corner-stone  was  laid  and  the  construction  of  the  edifice  practically  gotten  under  way. 
On  July  1,  of  that  year,  the  corner-stone  was  placed  in  position  with  ceremonies  appropriate  to 
the  occasion.  Bishop  Armitage  officiating,  and,  during  the  ensuing  six  months,  the  side  walls  of 
the  church  were  raised,  and  the  chapel  completed  for  occupation.  At  this  point,  the  funds 
obtained  for  the  building  by  subscription  and  from  other  sources,  became  exhausted,  and  the 
work  was,  in  conse([uence,  temporarily  suspended.  But  the  embargo  thus  placed  was  removed, 
the  construction  of  the  church  resumed,  and  such  progress  was  made  that  it  was  thrown  open 
last  August,  though  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  its  auditorium  devoted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  designed. 

The  edifice  is  a  massive  structure  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  a  rare  and  exceptional  combina- 
tion of  symmetry  and  solidity  ;  one  of  the  most  attractive,  architecturally  speaking,  and  com- 
modious houses  of  worship  in  the  (Uty,  as  also  in  the  State,  and  has  cost  thus  far  a  sum 
approximating  §30,000  ;  when  fully  completed,  the  interior  will  be  frescoed,  and  many  improve- 
ments, now  in  progress  or  contemplation,  will  be  added,  including  a  spire  which  will  surmount 
the  east  turret,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  height. 

This  will  not  long  be  delayed,  it  is  said,  and  the  consecration  of  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal 
Church  is  an  event  anticipated  by  the  congregation  and  the  public  as  a  day  of  rejoicing  in  the 
near  future. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Ministers  and  Rectors  of  the  Church  from  its  organization  to  the 
present  time :  January,  1841 — Rev.  William  Allanson ;  Mr.  A.  died  several  years  ago  at 
Waukegan,  111.,  and,  according  to  his  desire,  was  buried  at  Kenosha.  June,  1843 — Rev.  F. 
W.  Hatch,  Missionary,  and  subsequently  elected  first  Rector ;  removed  to  California  and  died 
at  Sacramento  in  1860.  August,  1848 — Rev.  E.  A.  Greenleaf,  Rector,  resigned  the  ministry, 
and  now  engaged  in  business  in  Minnesota.  March,  1853 — Rev.  Hiram  N.  Bishop  ;  Dr.  Bishop 
be^mme  Rector  of  St.  Jolin*s,  Chicago,  and  while  traveling  in  Europe  in  1867,  died  at  Paris. 
July,  1856 — Rev.  Alex.  Capron  ;  is  now  Rector  of  Middleton,  N.  Y.  November,  1848 — 
Rev.  Hugh  Miller  Thompson ;  became  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Nashotah. 
September,  1859 — Rev.  J.  McNamara ;  now  President  of  Nebraska  College.  April,  1862 — 
Rev.  Hugh  Miller  Thompson  ;  Dr.  Thompson  is  now  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Orleans,  and 
formerly  editor  of  the  Church  Journal.  February,  1866 — Rev.  William  T.  Smithett,  now  Dean  of 
Victoria,  Canada  West.  April,  1869 — Rev.  T.  J.  Brooks;  removed  to  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
August,  1870 —  Rev.  E.  A.  Bradley ;  now  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
September,  1872 — Rev.  Lucion  C.  Lance;  now  Professor  in  Kemper  Hall.  May,  1878 — 
Rev.  F.  W.  Tompkins,  the  present  incumbent.  The  present  Board  of  officers  is:  Henry  B. 
Hinsdale  and  Josiah  Bond,  Wardens  ;  Lewis  Bain,  Orla  M.  Calkins,  James  H.  Charles,  Edward 
Curry,  J.  C.  M.  Kehlor,  N.  A.  Pennoyer,  M.  D.,  W.  S.  Strong  and  R.  E.  Sutherland,  Vestry- 
men ;  N.  A.  Pennoyer,  M.  D.,  Treasurer ;  Edward  Curry,  Clerk  of  the  Vestry. 

St.  Marie  %  Roman  Catholic  Church. — The  RomaniCatholic  religion  obtained  an  early  start 
in  the  pr(*sent  prosperous  city  of  Kenosha,  and  has  maintained  a  steady  progress  from  that  day 
to  this.  In  1834,  Father  Martin  Kundig,  the  late  Vicar  General  of  the  Diocese,  officiated  as 
missionary,  and  held  divine  services  in  his  room  when  passing  through  the  village.  On  Thurs- 
day, February  6,  of  that  year,  fifty-one  representatives  of  the  faith  held  a  meeting  and  signed  an 
appeal  for  the  formation  of  a  society  in  the  congregation  of  St.  Mark.  Thereafter  and  until 
1843,  the  congregation  worshiped  in  private  houses  and  public  halls,  as  previously  dependent 
upon  the  offices  of  missionaries  passing  through  the  Diocese.     Early  in  1843,  the  corner-stone  of 
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the  present  church  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Ann  and  Wisconsin  streets  was  laid,  and  the  boildinff 
of  the  same  commenced.  Work  thereon  was  continued  until  1846,  when  it  was  completed  and 
consecrated,  though  service  was  held  in  the  basement  of  the  structure  as  early  as  September  in 
the  year  1845.  Since  its  completion  regular  services  have  been  held,  and  its  career  bi^nn  years 
ago  has  not  only  kept  pace  with  the  city,  but  realized  to  the  founders  the  fondest  hopes  for  its 
welfare,  The  Pastors  of  the  congregation  have  been :  the  Rev.  Fathers  Martin  Kundig,  who 
began  in  1834,  and  continued  as  missionary  until  1847,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  Church, 
remaining  until  October  of  that  year ;  M.  McFaul,  until  March,  1848 ;  William  Ivors,  until 
July  16,  1848 ;  Father  Mazzuchelli,  to  September  20, 1848 ;  Thomas  McDonnell,  Janaarr  until 
July,  1849 ;  M.  McFaul,  to  September,  1852 ;  Thomas  Conroy,  to  March,  1854 ;  F.  Tiemey, 
to  April  5, 1857 ;  James  De  Roche,  to  July,  1859 ;  George  T.  Reardon,  to  August,  1867 ;  G.  F. 
Pettit,  to  January,  1869 ;  Edward  McGuirk,  to  February,  1870 ;  T.  T.  Kirwan,  to  December, 
1870,  when  removed  by  death ;  William  B.  Dougherty,  to  January,  1876,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  James  Casey,  who  still  remains. 

Attached  to  the  church  is  a  parochial  school  under  the  direction  of  three  Dominican  Sisters 
from  Sinsinawa  Mound,  at  which  the  average  daily  attendance  is  two  hundred  pupils.  The 
school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  the  first  oeginning  the  first  Monday  in  August  and  oontinu- 
ing  until  Holy  Week,  at  which  there  is  a  fortnight's  vacation,  resuming  upon  tne  conclusion  of 
that  season  and  lasting  until  July  1.  The  course  embraces  the  studies  usually  taught  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  pupils  are  furnished  complete  facilities  for  obtaining  an  academic  education. 
The  Church  owns  a  cemetery  south  of  the  city,  adjoining  the  Kenosha  Cemetery,  in  a  high  state 
of  improvement.  This,  with  the  edifice,  school,  parsonage  and  other  interests  of  the  congrega^ 
tion,  represent  a  valuation  estimated  at  $80,000. 

The  church  committee  for  the  current  year  is  composed  of  the  Rev.  Father  James  Casey, 
Chairman ;  F.  W.  Mathews,  Treasurer ;  William  English,  Secretary :  John  Tetard  and  Thomas 
Sullivan,  Collectors.     The  congregation  numbers  200  families. 

St,  G-eorges  Catholic  Church. — On  the  17th  of  July,  1851,  fifteen  families,  the  members 
of  which  had,  up  to  that  date,  been  identified  with  the  Diocese  of  St.  Mark*s,  formed  themselves 
into  the  St.  George's  congregation,  and  began  worship  in  an  unpretentious  frame  church  at  the 
comer  of  Chicago  and  Orange  streets.  One  year  later,  the  erection  of  an  imposing  edifice,  said 
to  have  been  the  most  expensive  house  of  worship  in  the  city,  was  completed,  and  took  the  place 
of  the  humble  frame.  This  was  supported  by  an  increasing  congregation  until  January  12, 
1875,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  the  parish  school  adjoining,  entailing  a  loss 
of  830,000.  The  ruins  were  razed,  however,  and  almost  before  the  fires  had  ceased  to  smoulder, 
the  rebuilding  of  the  church  was  k^egun.  Before  the  year  was  over,  so  industrious  had  been  the 
efforts  employed  in  that  behalf,  the  church  was  once  more  completed  and  ready  for  occupation. 
The  building  is  a  massive  brick,  150x50,  elaborately  furnished,  and  capable  of  seating  1,000 
persons.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $18,000,  and  is  a  worthy  monument  to  the  enterprise, 
industry  and  taste  of  the  Catholics  of  Kenosha.  The  first  Pastor  was  the  Rev.  Father  George 
Rehre  (after  whom  the  church  is  named),  who  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Fathers  Joseph  Daniel 
Huber,  who  remained  until  1853  ;  Franciscus  Fusseder,  until  1854 ;  Maximilian  De  Becke, 
during  1854 ;  Thomas  Frouhofer,  until  June  1,  1856 ;  Gregor  Haas,  until  March  8,  1857 ; 
Charles  Shroudonback,  until  October  25,  1857  ;  Simon  Bartockz,  until  1859 ;  John  Michael 
Obenmiller,  until  1862 ;  J.  B.  Haselbauer  and  F.  Zuber,  until  1863 ;  J.  Wetter  and  W.  Ber- 
nard, until  1866 ;  Michael  Beitler,  until  1876,  who  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Moder, 
present  incumbent. 

The  parish  school  is  on  the  church  lot  (as  is  also  the  parsonage,  both  of  them  handsome 
brick  structures,  completed  in  1876),  and  enjoys  a  daily  average  attendance  of  300  scholars. 
The  school  is  taught  by  Prof  M.  Nemmers,  assisted  by  four  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  Notre  Dame, 
from  Milwaukee,  and  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms.  The  term  commences  September  1,  and 
closes  on  July  1. 
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The  church  cemetery  is  a  handsome  inclosure  of  eleven  acres,  on  the  lake  shore,  north  of 
the  city  limits,  handsomely  shaded,  and  containing  numerous  tombs  and  monuments,  in  addition 
to  a  chapel.  The  Church  Committee  as  at  present  constituted  is  as  follows :  Father  Moder, 
Chairman ;  M.  Huck,  Treasurer ;  P.  Jacobs,  Secretary ;  John  Meyer,  Joseph  Dennebacke,  M. 
Beddessen  and  J.  Spartzs,  Collectors. 

The  congregation  numbers  300  families,  and  the  church  property,  schools,  cemetery,  etc., 
is  valued  at  neariy  $100,000. 

First  Congregational  Church. — Three  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  exploring  party  from 
Hannibal,  N.  Y.,  at  Southport,  namely,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1838,  a  meeting  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  of  the  settlement  was  held  at  Deacon  Whitney's  tavern,  which  stood  near  the  present 
site  of  the  Telegraph  office,  comer  of  Maii>  and  Market  streets,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  a 
church  or^nization.  The  Rev.  Gilbert  Crawford  presided,  and  there  were  present,  Hollis 
Whitney,  Sarah  B.  Whitney,  Philo  Whitney,  Austin  Stone,  Martha  Lay,  George  Bennett, 
Maria  E.  Bennett,  Lois  Weed,  William  Seymour,  Jr.,  Cynthia  Seymour,  Martha  Foster,  D.  P. 
Stryker,  Mary  Stryker,  Mary  Hall,  Warters  Towslee,  Electa  Towslee,  F.  J.  Higsins,  and 
Amanda  Higgins.  Of  these,  there  still  survive,  F.  J.  Higgins,  Martha  Lay,  Mary  Jdall  and 
Martha  Foster.  Previous  to  that  date,  there  had  been  preaching  in  the  log  schoolhouse,  on 
Main  street,  opposite  Market,  but  services  were  not  regular,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing regular  Sabbath  services  that  the  meeting  quoted  was  in  part  convened.  After  the  disposi- 
tion of  routine  business,  Hollis  Whitney  and  William  Seymour  were  elected  Deacons,  and  George 
Bennett,  Clerk.  In  the  same  year  Martin  P.  Kinney  had  opened  a  select  school,  which,  in  the 
following  year,  was  transformed  into  an  academy,  and  a  building  erected  for  its  occupation,  which 
forms  a  part  of  Pennoyer's  water  cure.  This  academy  was  fitted  up  for  a  church  and  school- 
house,  and  here  the  Congregationalists  first  established  their  place  of  worship.  It  was  in  this 
identical  building  that  the  memorable  revival  pf  1840,  which  continued  for  several  weeks,  was 
held.  The  services  were  conducted  by  the  Congregationalists,  Baptists  and  Methodists,  the 
Revs.  Lothrop,  Stebbins  and  Curtis  preaching,  and  leading  to  the  conversion  of  sixty  persons. 
For  some'  time  the  Rev.  Stephen  Peet,  agent  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  officiated  as 
preacher  until  the  academy  was  reconstructed  into  a  hotel,  and  the  congregation  obliged  to 
secure  other  quarters.  In  1842,  the  Church  fitted  up  a  building  known  as  the  ^^  village  hall," 
standing  near  the  present  drug  store  of  Mr.  Clark,  and  occupied  the  second  story  for  a  period 
of  about  two  years,  until  their  church  on  Grand  street,  opposite  the  water  cure,  was  completed. 
The  same  having  been  finished,  was  dedicated  on  the  26th  of  September,  1844,  the  sermon  being 
preached  by  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Seward,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peet,  of  Milwaukee,  offering  the  dedicatory 
prayer.  The  edifice  was  used  for  its  allotted  purpose  until  1858,  when  it  was  moved  t^  the 
comer  of  Ann  and  Park  streets,  where  it  did  did  duty  until  1873.  In  the  winter  of  that  year, 
it  was  decided  to  erect  a  new  church.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  during  the  following  summer, 
the  Revs.  John  Gridley  and  H.  C.  Hitchcock  being  masters  of  ceremonies ;  and,  in  1874,  was 
completed  and  dedicated,  the  same  ministers  officiating. 

The  new  church  is  a  massive  brick  structure,  modeled  after  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
elaborately  frescoed,  supplied  with  an  organ,  and  capable  of  seating  700  worshipers.  Its  cost 
is  stated  to  have  been  about  $30,000,  and  the  congregation  is  comparatively  free  from  debt. 
The  following  is  the  roster  of  ministers,  and  their  term  of  service:  Revs.  0.  Curtis  from  1837 
to  1839;  C.  Caldwell,  1839  to  1840 ;  J.  U.  Parsons,  1840  to  1841:  0.  B.  Clinton,  1841; 
M.  P.  Kinney,  1841  to  1843  ;  E.  D.  Seward,  1843  to  1845 ;  I.  A.  Hart,  1845  to  1847  ;  John 
Gridley,  1847  to  1853 ;  C.  L  Hutchins,  1853  to  1854 ;  N.  C.  Chapin,  1854  to  1857  ;  P.  C. 
Pettibone,  until  July,  1858 ;  W.  C.  Dickinson,  until  January,  1859,  when  he  resigned,  to  take 
charge  of  the  school  at  Lake  Forest ;  C.  I.  Hutchins  from  November,  1859,  to  July,  1860  ; 
J.  T.  Mathews,  1860  to  1864 ;  F.  Norton,  1864  to  1866 ;  P.  H.  Hollister,  1866  to  1868 ;  W. 
W.  McComber,  during  1869;  H.  C.  Hitchcock,  1869  to  September,  1877  ;  James  Cruikshanks, 
from  January,  1878,  until  date. 

The  present  Board  of  Trustees  is  George  S.  Baldwin,  Edward  Bain  and  John  Yule. 
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The  first  Board  was  composed  of  George  Bennett,  N.  R.  Allen,  L.  L.  Pierce  and  H.  B. 
Towslee. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  present  bell  was  placed  in  the  belfry  in  1848,  and  was  the  first 
church  bell  located  in  the  State  south  of  Milwaukee. 

The  First  Baptist  Churchy  of  Kenosha,  was  organized  March  12,  1838.  Services  were 
held  Sundays  at  such  [Jaces  as  were  found  convenient  until  early  in  the  forties,  when  it  was 
decided  to  erect  a  church  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Church  and  South  streets.  The  building 
was  soon  after  commenced,  and  dedicated  in  1847.  The  first  Pastor  was  the  Rev.  J.  Lothrop, 
whose  ministry  was  continued  for  upward  of  ten  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  William 
Goodnough,  who  was  followed  by  the  subjoined  clergymen :  The  Revs.  John  Hinton,  John  T. 
Westover,  Thomas  Brand,  Ira  Smith,  A.  Lull,  De  Forrest  Safford,  E.  0.  Taylor,  Henry  Clark, 
Joseph  Mountain  and  H.  W.  Swartz.  The  Rev.  Henry  Clark  is  the  present  incumbent,  having 
served  in  his  ministerial  capacity  for  upward  of  five  years.  The  church  is  a  neat,  commodious 
structure,  with  a  capacity  of  about  three  hundred  and  cost  $8,000.  *The  church  membership 
numbers  upward  of  an  hundred  communicants. 

The  present  Board  of  officers  is  as  follows:  Henry  C.  Dodge  and  William  Theleen,  Dea 
cons  ;  Frank  F.  Winegar,  Clerk  ;  George  V.  Redeker,  Treasurer ;  Henry  C.  Dodge,  George  V 
Redeker,  David  Miller,  E.  D.  Leonard,  Jr.,  and  Freman  Rose,  Trustees. 

The  German  Methodist  Church  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1853,  and  the  church  w 
erected  one  year  later  at  the  corner  of  Grant  and  Chicago  streets  to  accommodate  a  congrej 
tion  of  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  members.     The  Trustees  at  that  time  were  William  Swartz, 
Veldi  and  Christian  Reinhardt,  while  the  Rev.  W.  Pfoffe  officiated  as  Pastor.     He  continued  i 
the  service  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  following  ministers:     L.  Kluckman,  Georg 
Timpken,  H.  Eberhardt,  Christian  Becker,  Charles  Stellner,  Christian  Persch,  S.  Sweckerlin, 
Charles  Hedler,  C.  Schaffer,  John  W.  Brauer,  and  Peter  Hinners,  who  is  the  present  incumbent. 

The  presenti^Board  of  Trustees  is :  The  Pastor,  John  Haarf,  W.  Hensel,  W.  Otto  ;  J.  J. 
Swartz  and  P.  Becker.  John  Haarf  is  Treasurer,  and  F.  Becker,  Secretary.  The  congrega 
tion  is  stated  at  seventy- five,  and  the  value  of  the  church  property  at  ^1,500. 

The  First  Unitarian  Church, — Previous  to  1865,  the  Unitarians  of  Kenosha  and  vicinity 
worshiped  in  Simmons'  Hall,  on  Main  street.     During  that  year,  a  congregation  was  organiz 
and  the  construction  of  a  church  contracted  for.     In  1867,  the  church  was  completed  and  dedi 
cated.     It  is  a  spacious  edifice,  built  on  a  lot  near  the  corner  of  Wisconsin  and  Chicago  streets 
donated  by  S.  Y.  Brande,  and  cost  complete  about  ^11,000;  Z.  G.  Simmons,  S.  Y.  Brande  an 
J.  B.  Jilsun  officiating  as  Trustees  at  the  time,  and  the  Rev.  N.  M.  Mann,  as  Pastor.      Sinc^- 
then,  the  pulpit  has  been  filled  by  the  Revs.  Zera  Masters  and  H.  M.  Simmons,  the  latter* 
resigning  his  pastorate  about  five  weeks  ago.     At  present,  the  Rev.  Mr.   Forbush,   of  Chi— 
cago,  is  supplying  the  vacancy. 

The  present  Board  of  Trustees  is :  Z.  G.  Simmons,  C.  A.  Dewey,  H.  M.  Underwood  and 
J.  H.  Carlton ;  W.  H.  Bradford,  Treasurer,  and  S.  Y.  Brande,  Secretary.  The  congregation 
numbers  150,  and  the  value  of  the  church  property  is  estimated  at  ^12,000. 

Attached  to  the  church  is  a  public  library,  containing  upward  of  2,500  volumes,  in  all  the 
departments  of  literature  and  science,  free  to  the  citizens  of  Kenosha.  It  is  the  only  collection 
of  books  open  to  the  public  in  the  county  and  is  generously  patronized. 

St,  Marys  Danish  Church  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1874.  During  the  summer,  the 
congregation  worshiped  in  the  church  edifice  of  the  German  Lutherans ;  but,  in  the  fall,  purchased 
the  building  until  then  used  by  the  Congregationalists,  for  $1,200  ;  and  moved  the  same  onto 
the  corner  of  Park  and  Ann  streets,  where  it  has  since  remained  the  place  of  worship  of  the 
Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  sect.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees  was  R.  0.  Gottfredsen,  H. 
Hansen  and  J.  G.  Gottfredsen.  The  Rev.  Adam  Dow  accepted  a  call  from  the  congregation, 
and  was  the  first  Pastor  who  officiated.  He  still  presides,  though  a  resident  of  Racine,  preach- 
ing three  times  each  month.  * 
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The  present  Board  is  J.  Gottfredsen,  H.  Paalsen  and  H.  Hansen,  with  L.   P.  Lown  as 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  congregation  numbers  about  fifty,  and  the  church  property  is  valued  at  $2,500. 

The  Methodist  Church. — As  early  as  1837,  a  Mission,  embracing  Racine,  Southport  and 
other  places,  was  formed,  with  headquarters  in  Racine,  and  meetings  were  held  in  private  houses 
in  Kenosha.  In  1842,  David  Grosit  offered  a  lot  of  land  to  the  members  of  any  denomination 
who  would  first  erect  a  church.  The  Methodists  accepted  the  offer,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  build  upon  a  piece  of  land  a  little  north  of  its  present  location.  In  1843,  the  Mission  was 
separated,  Southport  becoming  a  separate  charge.  In  that  year,  the  following  Trustees  were 
elected :  Austin  Kellogg,  Charles  Durkee,  R.  H.  Deming,  S.  Stebbins,  Nelson  Stebbins,  0.  F. 
Dana,  H.  H.  Davis,  S.  Fish  and  William  Peck.  The  first  Pastor  was  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Samp- 
son, and  the  following  is  a  complete  list  from  that  year,  1843,  to  the  present:  1844,  H.  Crews: 
1845,  W.  Oliver;  1846,  John  Chandler;  1847-48,  Abraham  Hanson;  1849,  A.  M.  Lehigh; 
1850,  A.  P.  Alden;  1851,  W.  H.  Sampson;  1852,  Silas  Searls;  1853,  S.  Stebbins;  1854-55, 
S.  W.  Ford;  1856,  Dr.  Hull;  1857-58, N.  Green;  1859,  George  Fellows;  1860,  R.  B.  Pease; 
1861,  C.  Scammon;  1862,  A.  Hall;  1863,  O.J.  Coles;  1864-65,  L.  L.  Knox;  1866-67-68, 
H.  A.  Meads;  1869,  G.  A.  England;  1870-71,  E.  D.  Huntley;  1872-73,  G.  A.  Smith : 
1874,  0.  M.  Thayer;  1875-76,  W.  E.  Walker;  1877-79,  S.  Halsey. 

The  present  Trustees  are :  .Levi  Grant,  W.  Osborn,  Henry  Moth,  James  Chase,  John  Dale, 
J.  B.  Starkweather,  James  Rust,  Harvey  Durkee  and  R.  Nelsen. 

The  church  edifice  is  at  the  corner  of  Park  avenue  and  South  street,  and  the  congregation 
is  upward  of  one  hundred. 

The  G-erman  Lutheran  {Peace)  Church  was  organized  September  1, 1856,  with  eight  mem- 
bers. As  soon  as  the  society  was  organized  they  purchased  the  lot  upon  which  the  church  at 
present  stands,  paying  for  it  $150,  and  erected  the  present  church  at  a  cost  of  $1,200.  As 
soon  as  the  church  was  completed,  the  Rev.  Christian  Stark  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  but 
owing  to  dissensions  occasioned  by  troubles  in  raising  the  salary,  debt,  etc.,  he  did  not  stay  long. 
In  fact,  during  fifteen  years  the  Church  had  no  less  than  seven  ministers,  none  of  whom  remainea 
more  than  six  months,  with  the  exception  of  the  present  minister,  the  Rev.  Christian  Popp,  who 
has  presided  there  since  1872.  Under  his  administration  the  Church  has  prospered  very  well, 
and  now  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Two  years  ago,  they  purchased  Dr.  Seeley's  water  cure, 
on  North  Main  street,  paying  for  it  $3,000,  which  is  used  as  a  church  residence  by  the  minister. 
In  connection  with  the  church  is  a  parochial  school  under  the  charge  of  the  minister.  It  is 
attended  by  about  forty  children,  although  the  attendance  in  winter  is  much  larger.  The  first 
Trustees  of  the  society  were  Jacob  Gottfredsen  and  John  Kriggsmann.  The  present  are  Julius 
Bloxdorf,  Fred  Petersdorf,  Earnest  Bauer  and  Fred  Fischer.  The  membership  is  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  the  living  is  worth  $300  per  year. 

The  German  Lutheran  {Emanuel)  Churchy  in  the  town  of  Paris,  is  also  attended  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Popp.  It  was  erected  in  1862,  and  has  now  a  membership  of  over  two  hundred.  The  liv- 
ing is  worth  $200  per  annum. 

The  Kenosha  County  Bible  Society  was  organized  February  4,  1840,  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  Bibles  amqng  those  in  the  county  desiring  them,  and  contributing  subscriptions  to 
the  American  Bible  Society,  of  which  it  is  a  profitable  auxiliary.  The  charter  officers  were:  J. 
Lothrop,  President;  R.  EL.  Deming,  Vice  President;  W.  P.  Kinney,  Secretary,  and  George 
Bennett,  Treasurer.  The  present  officers  are:  Ichabod  Simmons,  President;  W.  P.  Smith, 
Vice  President;  H.  E.  Clark,  Treasurer;  S.  C.  Johnson,  Secretary,  L.  Beachel  and  J.  D.  Fow- 
ler, Directors. 

The  Society  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  financially  and  otherwise. 

KENOSHA   CITY    CEMETERY. 

This  final  resting-place,  a  source  of  pride  to  citizens  of  the  city  after  which  it  has  been 
named,  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  in  1837,  at  which  time  its  territory  was  confined  to  Qi\ft  ^^^x^ 
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and  one-half  of  ground,  lying  south  of  the  city  limits,  donated  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Dnikce. 
This  was  known  and  occupied  as  the  original  '^cemetery  of  the  town  of  Southport/'  As  tke 
death  rate  in  the  growing  village  kept  pace  with  its  population,  an  increase  of  the  oemetenr  tm 
being  found  indispensable,  was  gradually  accomplished.  First,  what  is  known  as  the  nor&- 
westem  section  of  the  grounds  was  obtained  from  Josiah  Bond  and  W.  S.  Strong.  TIub  added 
but  an  acre  and  a  half  to  the  original  purchase,  and  was  soon  taken  up  by  lot-owners.  Wha 
the  new  addition  became  exhausted,  ten  acres,  composing  the  southeast  division  of  the  grovndiy 
were  purchased,  and  finally,  on  September  8,  1869,  five  acres  more  from  S.  Y.  Brande,  umkf 
whose  direction  and  supervision  the  survey,  platting  and  decorating  of  the  grounds  was  ctrriel 
on  and  completed.  To-day  '^  Kenosha  City  Cemetery  *'  presents  a  landscape  of  ezqninle 
beauty,  combining  nature  and  art  most  effectively,  and  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  gromidf 
inclosed  embrace  eighteen  acres,  located  south  of  the  city,  between  Park  avenue  and  Ann 
street.  They  are  beautifully  situated,  shaded  with  an  abundant  growth  of  evergreen  and  forst 
trees,  decorated  with  plants  and  flowers,  and  diversified  with  five  parks,  averaging  half  an  acre 
each — beautiful  spots  of  verdure  m  this  City  of  the  Dead.  The  cemetery  plats  are  subdivided 
into  lots  and  blocks,  connected  by  handsomely  shaded  avenues  and  drives,  and  containing  t 
large  number  of  expensive  and  magnificently  carved  monuments,  in  addition  to  a  oommodiooi 
and  appropriately  finished  vault. 

The  cemetery  is  managed  by  a  committee,  appointed  from  the  Common  CounciL  and  id 
appearance  indicates  that  care  has  always  been  exercised  in  the  selection  of  its  composition. 
The  committee  for  the  year  1879,  is  made  up  of  Henry  Williams,  N.  3.  Rackus  and  Christiio 
Schend. 

SECRET   SOCIETIES. 

Palestine  Encampment^  No.  ^,  /.  0.  0.  jP.,  was  organized  at  Kenosha,  or  what  then  was 
Southport,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  and  is  the  oldest  Encampment  in  the  State.  The  meednjn 
are  held  weekly  on  Friday  evenings,  at  the  lodge-rooms  over  Head's  Bank.  The  officers  are:  P. 
Harmon,  C.  F. ;  T.  C.  Peterson,  S.  W. ;  D.  Bristol,  J.  W. ;  H.  H.  Johnson,  H.  R  ;  Thomas 
Hanson,  Scribe.     The  present  membership  is  forty-five. 

Park  (My  Lodge,  No.  103,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  was  instituted  in  1849,  but  re-organized  under  dis- 
pensation in  1860,  and  now  includes  120  members  on  the  roster.  The  present  officers  are:  L 
C.  Peterson,  N.  G. ;  James  Irvin,  V.  G. ;  John  Smith,  R.  S. ;  James  Charles,  P.  S. ;  Charles 
Frantz,  Treasurer.  The  Lodge  convenes  on  Thursday  evenings,  at  the  rooms,  comer  of  Main 
and  Market  streets. 

Kenosha  Lodae,  No.  ^,  /.  0.  0.  F.,  was  instituted  June  12,  1872,  by  N.  P.  Lindslej, 
Grand  Master  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  a  charter  issued  to  the  following  members,  who 
were  elected  officers  for  the  year :  W.  E.  Reed,  N.  G. ;  John  T.  Yule,  V.  G. ;  E.  G.  Timme, 
Recording  Secretary  ;  George  V.  Redeker,  Permanent  Secretary,  and  George  Hale,  Treasurer. 
The  present  officers  are :  T.  L.  Whitbeck,  N.  G. ;  W.  W.  Wright,  V.  G.  ;  W.  P.  Robinson, 
Secretary,  and  G.  V.  Redeker,  Treasurer.  The  membership  numbers  seventy,  and  the  property 
of  the  Lodge  is  valued  at  ^1,000. 

Kenosha  Lodge,  No.  ^7,  F.  ^  A.  M.,  was  organized  June  14,  1854,  when  Orlando  Fos- 
ter was  W.  M. ;  Theodore  Newell,  S.  W.,  and  Elisha  M.  Kinney,  J.  W.  The  present  officers 
are :  W.  E.  Reed,  W.  M. ;  J.  Gronquist,  S.  W. ;  H.  M.  Rogers,  J.  W. ;  W.  M.  Harrison, 
Treasurer ;  F.  C.  Hills,  Secretary :  G.  W.  Warvelle,  S.  D.;  James  Adams,  J.  D.;  D.  B,  Bene- 
dict and  W.  H.  Sammons,  Stewards,  and  Freeman  Rose,  Tyler.  Regular  meetings  are  held  in 
the  Masonic  Hall  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each  month.  The  value  of  the  Lodge 
property  is  estimated  at  $1,500. 

Kenosha  Chapter,  No.  S,  R.  A.  M.,  was  instituted  under  a  dispensation  granted  March  3^ 
1846,  to  John  Bullen,  Jr.,  Warters  Towslee,  John  McCoy  and  W.  Oliver,  chartered  August  8, 
1850,  and  is  among  the  oldest  organizations  in  the  State.  The  charter  officers  were :  John 
Bullen,  Jr.,  H.  P.;  G.  H.  Paul,  K.;  D.  Crosit,  Scribe;  I.  W.  Webster,  C.  H.;  E.  M.  Kinney, 
P.  S. ;  J.  Spicer,  P.  A.  C. ;  Orlando  Foster,  M.  3d  V.  ;  J.  L.  V.  Yates,  M.  2d  V. ;  M.  Sykes, 
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M.  1st  v.;  Alfred  BuUen,  Guard.  The  present  officers  are :  J.  M.  Stebbins,  M.  E.  H.  P. ;  J. 
P.  Glover,  E.  K.;  James  Adams,  E.  S.;  W.  M.  Harrison,  C.  H.;  N.  G.  Backus,  P.  S. ;  L.  W. 
Miller.  R.  A.  C. ;  B.  Simmons,  M  3d  V. ;  C.  J.  Gronquist,  M.  2d  V. ;  W.  O'Brien,  M.  1st  V. ; 
O.  G.  King,  Secretary  ;  J.  Adams,  Treasurer ;  F.  Rose,  Guard.  Re^i^lar  convocations  are  held 
on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month,  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  Main  street.  The  present 
number  of  members  is  fifty-five,  and  the  property  valued  at  92,500. 

KnighU  of  Honor, — A  society  organized  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  protection  and  insur- 
ance, consisting  of  thirty-eight  members,  and  holding  meetings  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall.  The 
association  was  established  on  the  22d  of  February,  1879,  ana  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  offi- 
cers are :  G.  W.  Warvelle,  Dictator ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Sanders,  Vice  Dictator ;  L.  B.  Biglow,  Past 
Dictator;  0.  M.  Pettit,  Assistant  Dictator ;  R.  T.  Robinson,  Reporter;  E.  G.  Hazelton,  Finan- 
cial Reporter ;  0.  M.  Calkins,  Treasurer ;  George  V.  Redeker,  Guide ;  Frank  Slosson,  Chap- 
lain ;  James  Cavanagh,  Guardian,  and  W.  E.  Reed,  Sentinel. 

Kenosha  Temple  of  Honor^  No.  ISO. — A  Temperance  Lodge,  organized  May  1,  1875, 
under  the  auspices  of  H.  D.  Jennings,  John  Nicoll,  and  other  influential  citizens  of  Kenosha, 
interested  in  the  cause,  and  their  efforts  have  been  rewarded  by  a  membership  at  one  time  upward  of 
two  hundred,  nearly  all  young  men.  The  charter  officers  were  :  H.  D.  Jennings,  W.  G.  T. ;  Wil- 
liam Holderness,  W.  V.  T. ;  ll.  D.  Bliss,  llecorder ;  Henry  Spencer,  Assistant  Recorder ;  E.  L. 
Rugg,  Financial  Recorder ;  L.  Beachel,  Treasurer ;  T.  B.  Dunning  and  J.  Sculley,  Ushers ; 
Joseph  Miller,  Guardian ;  D.  Harffe,  Sentinel,  and  John  Nicoll,  Temple  Deputy.  The  present 
Board  is:  F.  B.  Dunning,  W.  C.  T. ;    J.  A.   Jackson,  W.  V.  T. ;    F.  B.  Hannahs,  Recorder ; 

D.  Harffe,  Assistant  Recorder;  L.  Beachel,  Treasurer;  Thomas  English  and  E.  G.  Hardman, 
Ushers ;  A.  Dickhout,  Guardian  ;  George  Ludwig,  Sentinel ;  Rev.  S.  Halsey,  Temple  Deputy ; 

E.  L.  Grant,  Chaplain,  and  J.  H.  Wattles,  W.  P.  G.  T.  The  present  membership  is  stated  at 
180.     Meetings  are  held  weekly,  on  Monday  nights,  in  the  Lodge  of  the  society,  in  Simmons* 

•  Hall.     The  value  of  Lodge  property  is  reported  at  $500. 

MISCELLANEOUS   SOCIETIES. 

T^e  Agricultural  Society. — The  Agricultural  Society  of  Kenosha  County  was  organized 
at  the  house  of  A.  B.  Jackson,  in  Bristol,  June  3,  1850,  at  which  a  meeting  was  held,  when  a 
constitution  and  series  of  by-laws  were  adopted,  and  the  following  officers  elected  for  that  year : 
Henry  Johnson,  of  Somers,  President ;  Thomas  Slade,  of  Wheatland,  and  Lathrop  Burgess,  of 
Brighton,  Vice  Presidents;  Thomas  J.  Rand,  of  Pleasant  Prairie,  and  A.  B.  Jackson, 
of  Bristol,  Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretaries;  George  S.  Blackman,  of  Paris,  Treasurer. 

The  first  fair  was  held  at  A.  B.  Jackson's  on  the  10th  day  of  October,  1850,  and  continued 
for  several  days.  The  sum  of  $65  was  awarded  in  premiums,  and  the  effort  met  with  an  encour- 
aging success.  This  was  supplemented  by  an  ^^  Exchange  Fair,'*  which  was  held  at  Dutton's 
tavern,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1851. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  was  given  September  24  and  25,  1851,  at  P.  H.  Woods ;  the 
third  at  A.  B.  Jackson's,  in  Bristol,  September  30  and  October  1,  1852;  and  the  fourth  in 
Kenosha,  September  28  and  29,  1853. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1854,  the  fair  grounds  were  selected  and  located  at  Bristol,  by  the 
Society,  and  the  displays  occurred  there  yearly  until  1860,  when  a  change  of  base  to  Bristol  vil- 
lage was  made,  eligible  grounds  being  obtained  at  that  point,  contiguous  to  the  railroad,  which 
ofiered  superior  inducements  to  patrons  and  exhibitors. 

October  26,  1856,  a  re-organization  of  the  Society  was  perfected  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  '^  for  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  societies,"  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  1875, 
after  years  of  deliberation,  the  association  accepted  a  proposition  made  by  citizens  of  Kenosha, 
to  eetablish  'their  fair  grounds  at  the  present  location,  about  one  mile  west  of  the  city.  The 
&ir  of  September  15,  16  and  17,  1874,  having  been  held  on  these  grounds  ;  so  well  satisfied  was 
the  Society  with  the  conveniences  and  terms  offered  by  the  new  site  that  a  lease  for  ten  years 
from  1875,  was  concluded,  and  is  still  in  force.     The  association  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
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and'aflfords  the  farmers,  stock-breeders^  horticulturists,  manufacturers,  dealers,  etc.,  of  Kenosha 
County,  tlie  fullest  opportunity  for  an  exhibition  of  their  productions  and  evidences  of  skill. 
The  roster  of  oflBcers  is  as  follows :  Presidents — Hon.  Henry  Johnson,  1850  ;  Dr.  T.  R. 
McClellan,  1851  to  1853;  Leonard  Crocker,  1853;  N.  B.  Clapp.  1854  to  1866;  Dr.  S.  R. 
McClellan,  1856  ;  Hon.  Franklin  Newell,  1857  ;  Hon.  Philander  Judson,  1858 ;  H.  A.  New- 
bury, 1859 ;  E.  D.  Robbins,  1860  ;  Hon.  H.  S.  Thorp,  1861  to  1863  ;  Edward  Bain,  1863  : 
Hon.  S.  E.  Tarbell,  1864 ;  Hon.  Dudley  Cass,  1865  to  1868 ;  J.  D.  Fowler,  1868 ;  Hon. 
Dudley  Ca^s,  1869;  H.  A.  Newbury,  1870  to  1872;  W.  V.  Cull,  1872;  James  M.  Kellogg, 
1873  to  1875 ;  Henry  Blackman,  1875  to  1877 ;  Hon.  Frederick  Robinson,  1877  to  1879. 

Recording  Secretaries— Thomas  J.  Rand,  1850  to  1853 ;  F.  J.  Brande,  1853  to  1855;  L. 
W.  Thayer,  1856  ;  W.  Orledge,  1857;  H.  H.  Tarbell,  1858  to  1861 ;  J.  M.  Leland,  1861  to 
1864 ;  J.  H.  Benedict,  part  of  1864,  when  he  resigned,  and  H.  H.  Tarbell  was  appointed  in 
his  stead ;  F.  Newell,  1865  to  1868  ;  F.  B.  Draw,  1868  ;  H.  H.  Tarbell,  1869  to  date. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — A.  B.  Jackson,  1850 ;  Levi  Grant,  1851 ;  A.  B.  Jackson. 
1852  ;  T.  J.  Rand,  1853 ;  and  Henry  Johnson,  1854. 

The  present  Board  of  officers  is — Hon.  F.  Robinson,  President;  Hon.  R.  S.  Houston, 
Vice  President ;  H.  D.  Bliss,  Treasurer ;  and  H.  H.  Tarbell,  Secretary. 

This  year  the  fair  will  be  held  from  the  16th  to  the  21st  of  September,  at  which  premiums- 
amounting  to  $1,500,  exclusive  of  trotting  purses,  will  be  contended  for. 

The  National  Band^  a  superior  musical  organization,  was  formed  in  the  fall  of  1874,  and  ii 
justly  regarded  as  an  association  of  superior  merit.     The  officers  are  Thomas  Swan,  President 

and  Leader;  James  Barr,  Secretary;  and  Henry  Winn,  Treasurer.     The  members  are:  R.  S -• 

Whitaker,   first  E  flat ;    T.  B.  Whitaker,  second  E  flat ;    T.  P.   Rommerdall,  first  B  flat ;    F.  —  * 

Whitbeck,  first  E  flat,  cornet;    George  Volmer,  first  E  tuba;    Henry  Winn,  first  tenor;    F.  H - 

White,  second  tenor ;  James  Barr,  baritone ;    J.   Shupe,  tenor-drum ;  and  C.  Parker,  bass.  —  - 
The  Band  meets  weekly  in  the  Young  America  Hall,  Wisconsin  street. 

Concordia  Mcennerchor. — a  German  singing  society  organized  in  1866,  by  five  musical  Ger- 
mans ;    re-organized  January  15,  1879  ;  now  has  twenty-two  members.     The  objects  of  thi 


society  are  mutual  improvement  and  public  amusement  under  the  directorship  of  F.  Beckman 
The  officers  are :  Geore  Laib,  President ;  Christian  Stoebig,  Secretary ;  and  Paul  Sauber 
Treasurer.  Weekly  meetings  of  the  society  are  held  Monday  evening,  in  the  Hall  over  Sauber' 
store,  on  Main  street. 

St,  Cecilia  Society. — A  German  singing  society,  organized  in  1876,  and  enjoying  a  well 
earned  reputation  all  over  the  State  for  vocal  excellence.  It  furnishes  the  music  for  St 
George's  Catholic  Church,  and  has  occasionally  appeared  in  concert  before  an  appreciativ 
public.  The  present  officers  are :  Prof.  M.  Nemmers,  President  and  Director ;  N.  Huetter 
Treasurer,  and  Peter  Gillis,  Secretary.  The  Society  consists  of  about  twenty-five  members 
including  a  quartette  and  chorus  of  fourteen  voices.  Meetings  are  held  monthly  in  the  hall  o 
St.  George's  school. 

Emerald  Beneficial  Association,  Branch  No.  2. — A  benevolent,  beneficial  and  religiou 
organization,  based  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  which  it  aim 
to  inculcate  and  practice  toward  all  mankind.     The  society  was  formed  May  25,  1876,  is  mad^^ 
up  of  Roman  Catholic  Irishmen  and  numbers  a  membership  of  seventy-five.     The  objects  of  th^ 
Association  are  to  care  for  its  members,  provide  for  the  sick,  bury  the  dead  and  practice 
the  virtues  of  life.     The  initiation  fee  is  $2.50  and  the  annual  dues  J3 ;  weekly  allowances  of* 
$3  are  paid  members  in  cases  of  sickness,  burial  expenses,  and  $50  to  surviving  relatives  in  case 
of  death.     The  official  roster  is:  Emil  Tectoiiius,  President;  M.  Gaffney,  Vice  President;  F. 
W.    Mathews,  Secretary;  M.   O'Donnell,  Treasurer;  John   Harkins,  Marshal;    John   Hove. 
Assistant  Marshal ;  M.   Flanigan,   Steward ;  W.  J.   Donnelly,  Messenger.     The'  Association 
meets  monthly,  in  its  new  hall  on  Main  street. 

The  St.  George's  Benevolent  Association  is  composed  of  members  of  the  St.  George's 
German  Catholic  Church,  and  numbers  149.     The  object  of  the  Association  is  charitable — to 
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care  for  the  siek,  bury  the  dead  and  protect  the  widow  and  orphan.  The  initiation  fee  is  $10, 
and  the  monthly  dues  25  cents.  When  sick,  each  member  is  entitled  to  a  weekly  allowance  of 
$4 ;  if  a  member  dies,  the  Association  defrays  his  burial  expenses,  and  contributes  $100  to  the 
support  of  his  family.  The  Association  was  organized  in  March,  1863,  and  the  present  officers 
are :  M.  Huck,  President ;  J.  Dunnebacke,  Vice  President ;  Peter  Gillis,  Treasurer ;  N.  Huetter, 
Secretary ;  J.  M.  Jacobs,  Assistant  Secretary ;  M.  Huck,  P.  Gillis,  N.  Huetter,  B.  Jansen, 
Edward  Krebs,  C.  Boerner  and  N.  Lentz,  Board  of  Directors.  Meetings  held  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  the  month,  at  St.  George's  Hall,  on  the  North  Side. 

Young  Mens'  Benevolent  Association, — A  society  organized  by  the  young  men  of  St. 
George's  Catholic  Church  for  benevolent  purposes  and  the  educational  improvement  of  its  mem- 
bers. It  succeeded  the  St.  Aloysius  Society,  and  was  incorporated  April  12,  1879,  by  Peter 
Becker,  Jr.,  and  M.  Schmitz.  The  officers  are:  M.  Schmitz,  President;  A.  Elsas,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; P.  Becker,  Jr.,  Secretary;  M.  Puetz,  Vice  Secretary;  Joseph  Wittman,  Treasurer: 
George  Iserman,  Marshal ;  George  Augenet,  Assistant  Marshal,  and  Frederick  Stein,  Captain. 

The  Association  meets  the  first  Monday  in  each  month,  in  the  St.  George's  Hall,  on  the 
North  Side. 

Kenosha  County  Historical  Society. — An  aissociation  of  recent  origin,  was  organized  Jan- 
uary 18,  1878.  On  that  evening,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of  Baker  &  Warvelle,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  formation  of  a  society  to  '^  foster  and  encourage  the  study  of  historv, 
especially  the  history  of  Kenosha  City  and  County."  Henry  Williams  presided,  and  George  W. 
Warvelle  officiated  as  Secretary.  A  general  discussion  was  indulged  in,  and  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  formation  of  an  historical  society  adopted.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  Josiah 
Bond,  W.  S.  Strong  and  George  W.  Warvelle,  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  submitted  a  report,  which  was  accepted,  and  the  following  Board  of  Officers 
elected:  Josiah  Bond,  President;  Volney  French,  Vice  President;  G.  W.  Warvelle,  Secre- 
tary, and  F.  H.  Lyman,  Treasurer.     No  business  of  importance  was  transacted  that  year. 

*  At  the  annual  meeting,  held  last  January,  the  same  officers  were  elected,  and  thus  far 
nothing  has  been  accomplished  of  moment,  beyond  the  election  of  additional  members.  The 
roster  at  present  includes  E.  R.  Hugunin,  F.  H.  Lyman,  G.  W.  Warvelle,  Josiah  Bond,  Henry 
Williams,  Leonard  Lee,  0.  S.  Newell,  W.  S.  Strong  and  Wallace  Mygatt. 

Kenosha  Base  Ball  Club  has  been  in  existence  since  the  summer  of  1874,  and  furnishes 
abundant  entertainment  to  admirers  of  the  '^national  game  "  annually.  Its  present  manager  is 
E.  C.  Thiers,  and  the  following  gentlemen  constitute  the  nine:  H.  Lance,  first  base;  H. 
Adams,  second ;  Charles  Fax,  third ;  L.  Hoyt,  short-stop ;  E.  C.  Thiers,  catcher ;  W.  Yule, 
H.  R.  Simmons,  J.  Hogan  and  L.  M.  Thiers,  fielders. 

The  Southport  Lyceum. — In  the  autumn  of  1839,  the  Southport  Lyceum  was  organized 
by  the  citizens,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  intellectual  improvement,  but  probably  for  the 
social  recreation  and  diversion  it  would  supply  during  the  long  and  lonely  winter  that  was  to 
follow.  The  preliminary  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  of  November,  when  Nathan  Dye  was 
called  to  the  chair  and  C.  Davis  was  chosen  Secretary.  A  committee,  consisting  of  M.  Frank, 
M.  P.  Kinney  and  Volney  French,  was  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and,  on 
the  following  Friday  evening,  November  15,  they  reported.  The  Constitution  provided  for  a 
President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Sergeant-at-Arms  and  three  Curators,  these  officers  to  be 
elected  monthly.  The  names  of  those  who  subscribed  to  it  are  as  follows :  R.  H.  Deming, 
Chaiuncey  Davis,  M.  Frank,  F.  S.  Lovell,  G.  H.  Stebbins,  M.  P.  Kinney,  Volney  French, 
Silas  N.  Smith,  Nathan  Dye,  Charles  Durkee,  0.  T.  Dana.  E.  R.  Hugunin,  Jason  Lothrop,  J. 
H.  Boardman,  H.  B.  Towslee,  R.  C.  Otis,  William  B.  Slocum,  Samuel  Hale,  Jr.,  D.  G.  Smith, 
A.  D.  Field,  R.  B.  Winsor,  Orlando  Foster,  Lewis  Hedges,  A.  W.  Doolittle,  J.  M.  Sherwood, 
A.  D.  Loomis,  Thomas  I.  Rounds,  James  M.  Rounds,  Reason  Bell,  S.  Fisk,  J.  E.  Clarkson,  0. 
S.  Hurd,  James  Bain  and  A.  H.  Morrison.  « 

R.  H.  Deming  was  chosen  President ;  M.  P.  Kinney,  Secretary ;  C.  Davis,  Treasurer,  and 
M.  Frank,  F.  S.  Lovell  and  Volney  French,  Curators.     The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  draw 
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from  the  funds  of  the  society  enough  to  purchase  a  Secretary's  book,  candles  and  candlesticks^ 
and  a  box  with  lock  and  key,  in  wnich  to  keep  the  same ;  also  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  Lyceum, 
and  it  was  ruled  that  the  society  meet  on  Friday  evening  of  each  week,  at  6  o'clock. 

At  the  meeting  of  November  29,  the  first  debate  took  place  on  the  question,  ^^  Are  chartered 
privileges  consistent  with  a  republican  form  of  government  and  conducive  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  people?  "     N.  Dye  and   S.  N.  Smith  argued  in  the  affirmative,  and  G.  H.  Stebbins  and 
Charles  Durkee  in  the  negative ;  the   question  was  decided  in  the  affirmative.     The  question 
announced  for  the  next  meeting  was,  '^  Ought  sufirage  to  depend  upon  property  ?  "     The  dis- 
putants were  M.  P.  Kinney  ana  N.  Dye  in  the  affirmative,  and  V.   French  and  Q.    H.   Steb- 
bins in  the  negative ;  the  question  was  decided  in  the  negative.     The  other  questions  to  which  this 
energetic  young  society  save  its  attention  were  as  follows :  ''  Ought  the  Government  to  recharter 
a  United  States  Bank  ?  '     '^Has  a  State  the  right  to  judge  of  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  act  upon  that  judgment  in  opposition  to  the  General  Goyemment  ?  " 
(This  was  decided  in  the  negative.)    '^  Is  expediency  the  measure  of  right  in  morals  ?  "     ^^  Ou^ht 
the  laws  of  our  Territory  to  restrict  the  distillation  and  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  to  medicinal  uses : " 
"  Ought  legislators  to  be  bound  by  the  known  will  of  their  constituents?  "     ''  Had  our  fore- 
fathers any  right*  to  expel  aborigines  from  any  portion  of  the  soil,   provided   they  would  leave 
peaceably  ?"     And  so  on,  through  the  whole  gamut  of  social  and  political  science.     The  ladies 
were  very  encouraging  in  their  attendance  upon  the  debates,  and  our  record  carries  the  society 
through  to  December  16,  1841.     In  April  of  the  latter  year,  they  decided  to  discontinue  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  society,  and  to  substitute  in  their  stead  weekly  lectures  from  its  members 
and  other  citizens.     In  accordance  with  that  decision,  we  have  this  plan  for  the  summer  of  1841  : 

Friday  evening,  May  7,  the  lecturer  was  Rev.  Jason  Lothrop  ;  May  21,  N.  P.  Dowst ;  June 
4,  M.  Frank ;  June  18,  0.  P.  Dana,  Eso. ;  July  2,  J.  B.  Jilsun ;  July  16,  F.  S.  Lovell,  Esq. ; 
July  30,  S.  M.  Dowst;  August  13,  V.  French,  Esq. ;  August  27,  Rev.  M.  P.  Kinney ;  Sep- 
tember 10,  Rev.  Jason  Lothrop ;  September  24,  E.  Young,  Esq. ;  October  1,  C.  L.  Sholes, 
Esq. ;  October  8,  M.  Frank,  Esq. ;  October  15,  N.  P.  Dowst,  Esq. 

In  October,  1841,  the  minutes  of  the  Lyceum  are  dated  '^  Log  Cabin  School  House,"  and 
December  9,  we  find  the  date  ^'New  School  House;**  December  16,  the  minutes  record  that 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  procure  a  new  book  ;  but  that  and  all  other  succeeding  books  have 
been  lost,  and  only  this  one  clean,  well-kept  memento  of  that  early  literary  organization  remains; 
on  the  outside  of  this,  whose  leaves  yet  show  the  pristine  gilding,  is  inscribed,  ^'  Records  of 
Southport  Lyceum,  commenced  November  6,  1839.  Presented  to  the  Kenosha  County  His- 
torical Society,  by  George  W.  Warvelle,  March  1,  1878." 

BANKS. 

The  First  National  Bank  succeeded  the  City  Bank,  of  Kenosha,  of  which  S.  Bronson, 
Jr.,  was  President,  and  H.  W.  James,  Cashier.  The  First  National  was  organized  in  January, 
1864,  and  authorized  to  commence  business  at  once,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  The  first  Presi- 
dent was  Thomas  Pricture ;  Cashier,  E.  G.  Durant.  The  present  officers  are :  Z.  G.  Simmons, 
President ;  U.  Newman,  Vice  President ;  L.  G.  Merrill,  Cashier,  and  A.  H.  Tyler,  Assistant 
Cashier.  Board  of  Directors — Z.  G.  Simmons,  J.  H.  Howe,  U.  Ne¥rman,  F.  Robinson  and  E. 
Bain. 

Dan  Head  ^  (7o.'«  private  bank  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in 
May,  1875,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000,  $50,000  of  which  was  paid  up.  The  stockholders 
were :  Dan  Head,  Edward  Bain,  Urban  J.  Lewis,  Dan  Knapp,  E.  G.  Hazelton,  F.  G.  Head, 
J.  C.  M.  Kehlor,  J.  R.  Marsh,  L.  Fellows,  G.  L.  Tracey,  R.  E.  Sutherland,  L.  B.  Nichols, 
George  Hale  and  George  C.  Lawrence.  Directors — Dan  Head,  George  D.  Head,  Edward  Bain, 
L.  B.  Nichols,  R.  E.  Sutherland,  E.  G.  Hazelton  and  Urban  J.  Lewis.  The  officers  then 
elected  were :  Dan  Head,  President ;  Urban  J.  Lewis,  Cashier.  The  business  is  that  of  a  gen- 
eral exchange  bank,  and,  though  not  on  the  same  footing  as  the  national  banks,  is  obliged  to 
keep  its  reserve  fund  up  to  the  national  standard.     The  annual  election  is  held  in  January,  and, 
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at  the  last  election,  the  officers  and  Board  of  Directors  were  the  same  as  when  the  bank  was 
organized. 

GAS    WORKS. 

The  Kenosha  Q-m  Works  were  incorporated  in  1872,  by  Larkins  &  Collins,  of  Milwaukee, 
with  the  design  of  forming  a  stock  company  and  furnishing  ^^Ms-Iight  and  coke  "  to  consumers 
at  a  nominal  price.  Bonds  were  issued  and  offered  for  sale,  Larkins  &  Collins  receiving  their 
pay  for  building  and  putting  the  works  in  order  in  bonds.  The  venture,  however,  did  not  prove 
the  success  that  was  anticipated,  and,  in  1875,  the  works  were  sold  under  foreclosure  proceedings 
and  the  company  re-organized,  with  U.  P.  Smith,  of  Chicago,  President.  At  the  same  time, 
Pittsburgh  coal  was  substituted  for  naphtha,  from  which,  up  to  that  time,  the  gas  had  been  manu- 
fiictured.  The  works  have  a  capacity  of  manufieu^turing  14,000  cubic  feet  daily,  and  are  regarded 
as  promising  abundant  returns  in  the  future.  There  are  now  about  one  hundred  consumers  in 
the  city,  and  forty-five  street-lamps ;  none  of  the  latter,  however,  are  in  use.  The  present  offi- 
cers are :  J.  H.  Kimball,  President ;  U.  P.  Smith  and  William  D.  Kimball,  Directors.  The 
capital  invested  is  stated  at  950,000. 

EXPRESS   COMPANIES. 

In  1846,  the  American  Express  Company,  at  that  time  becoming  established  in  the  North- 
west, opened  an  office  in  Kenosha,  under  the  charge  of  L.  6.  Merrill,  at  present  Cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank.  After  six  years,  the  business  became  so  prosperous  and  increased  so 
rapidly,  that  the  United  States  Express  Company  deemed  it  advisable  to  locate  an  agency  at 
Kenosha,  which  was  also  placed  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Merrill.  That  eentleman  remained 
in  chtgrge  of  the  office  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  F.  W.  Kittredge,  who  was  in  turn 
succeeded  by  J.  A.  Slosson,  G.  A.  McArthur,  and  finally  by  S.  L.  Biglow,  now  in  charge,  who 
reports  the  business  transacted  by  the  companies  during  the  past  ten  years  to  average  $15,000 
annually. 

THE    BAIN    WAGON    WORKS. 

This  immense  manufactory,  of  which  the  people  of  Kenosha  are  justly  proud,  was  estab- 
lished in  1852  by  Mr.  Bain.  The  principal  business  was  at  first  repairing,  although  new  wagons 
were  occasionally  made.  As  the  city  of  Kenosha  increased  in  magnitude,  and  the  facilities  for 
shipping  goods  became  greater,  the  business  of  Mr.  Bain  materially  increased,  until,  in  1865, 
the  firm  was  building  twenty  wagons  per  week,  or  about  1,500  per  year.  From  a  repairing 
business  this  was  quite  a  jump,  but  as  the  fame  of  his  wagons  increased,  so  did  his  business, 
and,  accordingly,  in  1868,  it  had  attained  to  2,500  per  year.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  it 
has  grown  until  it  has  reached  the  enormous  manufacture  and  sale  of  10,000  wagons  per  annum, 
which  is  the  number  that  will  be  placed  on  the  market  the  current  year,  from  the  sale  of  which 
will  be  derived  the  enormous  sum  of  $650,000. 

As  showing  the  magnitude  of  the  business,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
wagons  the  firm  uses  one  hundred  tons  of  iron  per  month,  and  indefinite  quantities  of  well- 
seasoned  pine  and  oak,  there  being  at  the  present  time  nearly  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber  stored, 
awaiting  demand.  The  capital  invested  is  estimated  at  $700,000,  the  number  of  hands  employed 
over  300,  and  the  weekly  pay-roll  $3,200.  The  firm  does  an  immense  export  trade,  furnishing 
wagons  to  Utah,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  to  Europe,  and  the  work  furnished  is 
said  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

From  the  following  figures  it  will  be  seen  in  what  proportion  the  business  has  increased : 
In  1870,  there  were  sold  and  shipped  3,820  wagons ;  in  1871,  4,075 ;  in  1872,  5,013 ;  in  1873, 
5,274 ;  in  1874,  4,921 ;  in  1875,  5,450 ;  in  1876,  7,009 ;  in  1877,  upward  of  8,000 ;  in  1878, 
9,704,  and  for  the  present  year,  the  number  is  estimated  at  upward  of  10.000. 

The  works  occupy  an  area  of  territory  comprehended  in  full  four  blocks,  upon  which  are 
built  shops,  painting-houses,  seasoning  buildings,  drying-houses,  etc.,  almost  without  number, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  village,  and,  as  stated,  furnishes  employment  to  300  mechanics, 
artificers,  journeymen  and  apprentices. 
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MUNICIPAL   AND    MATERIAL    INTERESTS. 

The  City  Hall  is  located  on  Market  street  near  the  corner  of  Main.  It  formerly  occa" 
pied  a  space  in  the  middle  of  market  square,  nearly  opposite  its  present  site.  It  was  first 
erected  in  1849,  and  was  used  by  the  village  officers  until  the  city  became  incorporated.  In 
1854,  a  difficulty  arose  between  the  owners  of  the  land  on  which  the  building  stood  and  the  city 
authorities,  which  ended  in  the  "Hall  *'  being  moved  to  where  it  now  stands,  during  the  night 
In  the  spring  of  1870,  the  building  caught  fire,  and  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  Sl,OO0. 
The  premises  are  occupied  in  part  by  the  city  offices  and  Council-chamber,  the  ground  floor 
being  used  as  an  engine-house  by  Company  1.  At  present,  there  is  no  prospect  of  building 
a  more  commodious  and  pretentious  structure  for  the  occupation  of  city  officials. 

The  County  Court  House, — Immediately  upon  the  re-organization  of  Kenosha  County, 
plans  were  adopted  for  the  building  of  a  Court  House,  and,  in  March,  1850,  the  work  was 
begun  on  a  lot  at  the  corner  of  Chicago  and  Market  streets,  donated  by  Sereno  Fisk.  The 
building  was  completed  and  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  November  15  of  the  same 
year.  It  is  three  stories  high,  surmounted  by  a  handsome  cupola,  is  40  feet  front  by  60  fee: 
in  depth,  and  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  across  the  entire  front,  the  portico  being  adorned 
by  four  Corinthian  pillars.  It  was  built  under  the  supervision  of  G.  M.  Chisholm,  architect, 
and  cost  $10,000,  which  was  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  Kenosha.  The  basement  is  appro- 
priated to  jail  purposes,  the  second  story  to  offices  and  jury  rooms,  and  the  third  floor  is 
occupied  as  a  court  room.  The  building  is  roomy,  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
constructed,  and  an  ornament  to  the  city.  A  small  addition  was  made  to  the  main  building  in 
1851,  for  county  offices,  which  was,  however,  torn  down  in  1870,  and  a  handsome  brick  struct- 
ure, one  story  high  and  costing  ^6,500,  substituted.  The  latter  contains  the  offices  of  C'»uniT 
Judge,  County  Clerk,  Circuit  Clerk  and  Register  of  Deeds. 

The  City  Poor-House, — Until  the  spring  of  1857,  the  county  was  charged  with  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  paupers.  In  that  year,  the  Legislature,  by  special  enactment,  changed 
the  law  in  that  behalf,  imposing  upon  cities  and  towns  the  care  and  custody  of  their  helpless 
poor.  The  poor-house  of  Kenosha  is  located  on  Washington  Island,  opposite  the  city,  and  is  a 
comfortable  frame  building  capable  of  accommodating  about  fifteen  dependents.  It  is  under  the 
control  of  a  Poormaster  and  Matron.  At  present  contains  but  three  occupants,  and  is  an 
expense  to  the  city  estimated  at  81)000  per  annum. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Hanging  of  John  McCaffrey. — Capital  punishment,  as  is  known,  is  prohibited  by  statute 
in  Wisconsin.  In  two  cases  only,  has  it  been  enforced,  and  one  of  these  occurred  in  Kenosha 
County,  when  John  McCaffrey  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife.  The  crime  was  committed  on  the  night  of  Monday,  July  22,  1850.  The  uxoricide,  with 
deceased,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  a  few  months,  resided  in  a  two-story  brick,  op|>osite  the 
North-Western  Railroad  track,  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  city.  The  house  is  still  stand- 
ing, and  adjoins  the  now  deserted  premises  formerly  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  genial 
match.  It  remained  vacant  for  many  years  after  the  murder,  lessees  being  deterred  from  its 
occupation  through  fear,  impressed  by  common  rumor,  that  the  house  was  haunted.  Fmallv, 
the  ghost  of  the  dead  wife  ceased  visiting,  through  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  the  scenes  of  her 
untimely  end,  and  the  establishment  became  a  paying  investment. 

On  the  night  of  the  murder,  according  to  the  evidence  elicited  on  McCaffrey's  trial,  the 
latter  returned  home  about  11  o'clock.  Soon  after,  the  neighbors  were  aroused  by  the  noise  of 
scuffling,  quarreling,  loud  words  and  cries  of  "  Oh,  John,  spare  me !  Oh,  John,  save  me  !  "  pro- 
ceeding, apparently,  from  Mrs.  McCaflVey.  Assistance  speedily  hurried  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance,  and,  upon  reaching  the  house,  McCaffrey  was  observed  returning  from  the 
direction  of  a  hogshead,  sunken  in  the  ground,  a  little  north  and  west  of  the  house,  used  as  a 
cistern.  Upon  being  interrogated  as  to  where  his  wife  then  was,  vouchsafed,  in  replj,  the  sen- 
tence, '^  She  is  bad  enough."     This  ambiguous  and  unsatisfactory  answer  induced    the  visitors 
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to  institute  a  search,  which  resulted  in  finding  the  body  of  Mrs.  McCaffrey  on  h(M'  face  in  the 
hogshead,  whither  she  had  been  thrust  by  her  brutal  husband,  and  held  there  until  life  was 
extinct.  He  was  arrested,  indicted  and  tried  at  the  May  term  of  the  County  Court,  1851, 
Judge  Whiton,  presiding.  The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  S.  P.  Cone,  Attorney  General  of 
the  State;  J.  R.  Sharpstein,  State's  Attorney,  and  F.  S.  Lovell,  the  prisoner  being  defended 
by  E.  W.  Evans,  now  of  Chicago,  and  A.  G.  Chatfield.  The  evidence  adduced  was  substan- 
tially that  above  stated,  and,  after  a  prolonged  examination  and  arguments,  the  jury  rendered  a 
verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  Judge  Whiton  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death  by 
hanging,  whenever  the  Governor  should  sign  the  warrant  and  designate  the  day  of  execution. 

This  was  not  long  delayed.     The  prisoner  was  returned  to  his  cell,  one  on  the  north  side  of 

the  jail,  where  he  embraced  religion,  occupying  the  time,  when  not  engaged  in  the  discharge  of 

his  sacred  duties,  in  fighting  off  the  spirit  of  his  victim,  who,  he  said,  intruded  her  presence  at 

the  most  inopportune  and  inconvenient  occasions,  to  his  great  mental  torture  and  the  loss  of 

physical  strength.     He  remained  here  until  August  21,  when  in  obedience  to  the  behests  of  the 

law,  he  was  taken  to  a  sandy  knoll  southwest  of  the  city,  where  the  scaffold  was  erected  on 

ground  subsequently   occupied  by   Dean's  brick-yard,  now  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Jacob 

Engel,  and  hanged.     The  execution  was  public,  and  witnessed  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people ; 

the  scaffold,   in  addition  to  the  culprit,  was  occupied  by  N.  R.  Allen,  then  Sheriff  of  Kenosha 

County,  Sheriff  White  of  Milwaukee,   Dr.   Hays  McKinley,  present  editor  of  the  Tcdegraph^ 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  subsequently  removed  to  Harvard,  111.,  and  others.     The  Telegraph  published 

an  account  of  the  closing  scenes  in  this  tragedy,  which  is  appropriated  with  thanks.     "Early  in 

the  morning,"  says  the  chronicler,  **  carriages  and  teams  from  the  country,  came  flocking  into 

the  city  to  witness  the  execution  of  the  condemned.     At  half-past  10  o'clock,  religious  services 

were  performed  at  the  Court  House  over  the  jail  of  the  prisoner,  conducted  by  the  resident 

clergymen  of  the  place,  at  which  the  officers  of  the  law  were  in  attendance.     At  VI  o'clock,  a 

close  carriage  with  the  prisoner  started  for  the  place  of  execution,  which  was  one-half  mile  south 

of  the  city,  and  arrived  on  the  ground  a  quarter  before  1  o'clock.     The  prisoner  was  supported 

by  Sheriff  White  and  Deputy  Sheriff  Crocker,  attended  by  the  City  Police  and  Kenosha  City 

Guards.     The  prisoner  walked  upon  the  platform  with  a  firm  step  and  took  a  seat  by  the  side  of 

the  Catholic  clergyman.    They  immediately  kneeled  in  prayer  for  the  space  of  10  minutes;  the 

warrant  of  execution  was  then  read  by  Sheriff  Allen,  after  which,  the  audience  were  requested 

to  listen  to  what  the  prisoner  had  to  say. 

''  The  prisoner  then  faced  to  the  south  and  said  in  a  very  low  voice,  *  I  was  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  my  wife,  and  hope  my  fate  will  be  a  warning  to  you  all ;  I  forgive  all  my  enemies  and 
all  the  witnesses  against  me,  even  Mrs.  Reed.' 

*'  He  then  shook  hands  with  Sheriff  Allen,  the  rope  was  adjusted  about  his  neck,  and  he 
was  told  that  it  lacked  5  minutes  of  the  time,  during  which  time  the  prisoner  stood  firm  with 
clasped  hands,  but  the  movement  of  his  lips  showed  he  was  in  silent  prayer ;  the  cap  was  drawn 
over  his  face,  and  at  precisely  1  o'clock.  Sheriff  Allen  walked  across  the  platform,  and,  with  a 
firm  tread  stepped  upon  the  secret  spring,  and  the  prisoner  was  hoisted  in  the  air. 

"  After  a  moment  or  two  there  was  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  ho  continued  to 
struggle  for  the  space  of  5  minutes  ;  but,  after  he  had  been  suspended  8  minutes,  the  physicians 
were  called  upon  the  stand  to  examine  his  pulse,  which  was  found  to  be  slightly  reduced,  and 
continued  to  beat  for  about  10  minutes  longer,  at  which  time  life  was  extinct,  and  the  body  of 
the  prisoner  was  let  down  into  the  coffin." 

Editorially,  the  Telegraph  condemned  the  execution  ;  not  tliat  the  law  had  been  enforced, 
but  that  it  existed. 

The  body  was  given  burial  at  some  point  beyond  the  reach  of  inquiry,  and  so  ended  the 
first  and  only  execution  which  has  ever  taken  place  in  Kenosha  County. 

Kenosha  Malt  House^  an  institution  owned  by  M.  H.  Pettit  &  Co.,  was  organized  in  1857 
by  the  above  firm.  When  first  built,  its  capacity  was  but  50,000  bushels,  but  that  speedily 
proved  to  be  too  small ;  so,  in  1866,  it  was  torn  down  and  rebuilt  in  its  present  form.     It  is  a 
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brick,  four  stories  high,  with  a  capacity  of  800,000  bushels,  and  cost  $50,000.  The  barley  for 
malting  purposes  is  obtained  from  Toronto,  Canada,  and  California.  The  firm  furnish  employ- 
ment to  twenty  men,  and  the  capital  inyested  is  from  9150,000  to  (200,000. 

Mr.  Pettit,  ex-Lieutenant  Uoyernor  of  the  State,  having  died  in  March,  1873,  the  present 
firm  consists  of  his  widow  and  J.  G.  M.  Kehlor,  with  J.  M.  Pettit,  business  manager.  The 
establishment  controls  an  extensive  trade  with  New  York,  Milwaukee,  cities  in  Colorado,  Louis- 
iana and  elsewhere,  and  contributes  materially  to  the  prosperity  of  Kenosha. 

Muntzenberger  8  Brewery, — As  early  as  .1849,  Mr.  A.  Muntzenberger,  recognizing  the 
fact  that  beer  was  to  be  king,  established  a  small  brewery  on  the  site  of  his  present  Targe  estab- 
lishment, with  a  capacity  of  five  barrels  per  day.  The  building  was  of  frame,  and  cost  $500. 
In  1864,  finding  that  his  trade  had  largely  increased,  he  pulled  down  the  old  place  and  rebuilt, 
.expending  in  the  operation  about  (20,000,  and  increasing  the  capacity  to  sixty-five  barrels  per 
day.  About  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Muntzenberger  sold  out  to  his  son,  Mr.  A.  Muntzenberger, 
and  a  Mr.  Engle,  who  controlled  it  until  last  May,  when  the  former  bought  the  latter  out.  Mr. 
A.  Muntzenberger,  the  present  sole  owner,  employs  a  force  of  twelve  men  during  the  summer, 
when  his  commodity  is  largely  in  demand,  reducing  the  same  to  six  during  the  winter  months. 
He  does  his  own  ^'malting,*'  and  his  establishment  is  arranged  for  that  purpose  with  due  regard 
to  expedition  in  large  quantities. 

Gottfred%en%  Brewery, — In  the  year  1855,  Mr.  J.  G.  Gottfredsen  established  his  brewery 
en  the  present  site,  with  the  then  small  capacity  of  eight  barrels  per  day.  The  building  was  of 
brick,  and  cost  $1,000.  In  1860,  he  improved  the  premises  and  enlarged  its  capacity  to  1,000 
barrels  per  year,  but  in  1877,  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  He,  however,  immediately 
rebuilt,  investing  fully  $12,000,  and,  at  the  same  time,  admitted  his  son  as  a  partner.  The 
present  capacity  is  1,500  barrels  per  year.  The  firm  is  at  present  known  as  J.  (jr.  Gt>ttfred8en 
&  Son,  giving  employment  to  about  seven  men,  and  have  invested  not  less  than  9I89OOO. 

Allen' %  Tannery. — Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  viz.,  in  1856,  the  first  tannery  in 
Kenosha  County  was  established  on  the  bank  of  Pike  Creek,  by  Mr.  N.  R.  Allen,  in  a  frame 
building,  with  a  capacity  of  about  5,000  pieces  per  year.  The  total  cost  of  the  place  not 
exceeding  $3,000.  As  the  business  increased  and  trade  improved,  he  enlarged  the  building  and 
its  capacity,  until,  in  1866,  he  had  increased  it  to  20,000  pieces  per  year.  In  that  year,  it 
burned  down,  involving  a  loss  of  $15,000 ;  but,  during  the  same  season,  he  rebuilt,  and  since 
then  has  increased  it  in  size  and  capacity,  until  the  present  year,  at  a  total  cost  of  $300,000. 
In  1869,  Charles  Allen  was  admitted  as  a  partner  in  the  firm,  and  last  year,  N.  R.  Allen,  Jr., 
experienced  the  same  apprenticeship.  The  present  firm  is  N.  R.  Allen  &  Co.,  who,  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  work,  employ  eighty  men,  and  liquidate  a  weekly  pay-roll  of  $700.  The  cap- 
ital invested  is  stated  at  $125,000 ;  and  the  firm  do  an  annual  business  aggregating  $250,000 
or  thereabouts. 

The  Kenosha  Fanning-Mill  Company  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1870,  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  an  improved  fanning-mill,  by  Z.  G.  Simmons,  ^.  H.  Howe,  H.  T.  Lesley  and  6. 
E.  Clark.  After  operating  a  short  time,  Messrs.  Simmons  &  Howe  purchased  the  interest  of 
Lesley  k  Clark,  and  continued  the  business  until  the  fall  of  1871.  At  that  date,  a  new  firm 
was  established,  which  has  existed  to  the  present  date,  and  is  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing  the  ^'  Pacific  Fanning-Mill,**  which  has  a  national  reputation,  havine  been  sold 
from  Maine  to  Oregon.  The  present  firm  is  composed  of  Z.  G,  Simmons,  J.  H.  Howe,  J.  H. 
Carleton  and  I.  H.  Bradford,  and  the  annual  sales  vary  from  $60,000  to  $75,000. 

The  Whitaker  Engine  and  Skein  Company  was  organized  in  1875,  and  duly  incorporated 
August  SO,  1876,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000,  and  possession  taken  of  the  old  gravel  foundry 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Exchange  street,  built  by  Forward  &  Shuard,  which  was  removed  and 
an  enlarged  brick  foundry  erected  in  its  place.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  foundry  property 
was  purchased  by  R.  B.  Whitaker  &  Co.  in  1865  and  thoroughly  repaired.  Since  that  date,  the 
manufacture  of  thimble  skeins  and  engines  and  boilers  has  been  the  main  business  of  the  com- 
pany, but  the  usual  business  of  a  machine  shop  has  also  been  carried  on.     During  this  period,  a 
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large  number  of  engines  and  boilers  have  been  manufactured  under  the  superintendence  of  R. 
B.  Whi taker,  which  have  earned  and  held  a  good  reputation  as  working  machines.  In  1868,  a 
fifteen  horse  power  engine  and  boiler  was  made  for  Edward  Bain,  but,  in  the  course  of  two 
years,  was  found  to  be  too  small  for  his  rapidly-expanding  business.  In  1870,  it  was  replaced 
by  a  fifty-horse  power  engine.  This  last  has  done  excellent  service  for  over  eight  years,  and  has 
done  probably  as  much  work  as  any  of  its  capacity  in  the  State.  It  will,  however,  soon  be 
replaced  by  an  engine  and  boiler  of  125-horse  power,  which  is  now  being  made  by  the  company. 
Between  thirty  and  forty  men  are  employed,  the  number  varying  according  to  the  demand  of  the 
times.     About  nine  hundred  tons  of  iron  are  used  per  annum,  daily  heats  being  over  three  tons. 

The  main  branches  of  the  Company's  business  are  the  manufacture  of  skeins  (of  which  they 
make  twenty-four  sizes),  engines  and  boilers,  fanning-mill  irons,  tire-benders,  tire-drills,  shaper- 
machines,  seeder-castings,  reach  and  bolster  plates,  and  cauldron  kettles.  Annua]  sales  range 
from  845,000  to  $55,000.  The  company  are  now  making  furnaces  and  a  large  trip-hammer  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  wagon-skeins  out  of  steel  plates,  to  be  used  on  wagons  made  for 
the  rough,  rocky  roads  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Utah,  Colorado,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Far  West. 

The  figures  in  regard  to  the  small  work  are  about  as  follows :  Fifty  sets  (four  in  a  set)  of 
skeins  (and  nuts)  daily,  which  are  first  cast,  then  tumbled  or  rattled,  centered,  turned  for  the 
nuts,  screws  cut,  nuts  and  boxes  put  on  and  faced.  The  skeins  are  then  ready  for  shipping. 
The  nuts  are  drilled  and  tapped.  About  two  thousand  sets  are  made  for  fanning-mills  a  year. 
They  have  in  working  order  ten  lathes,  two  planers,  six  drills,  and  a  large  milling-machine.  The 
large  lathe  used  for  turning  wheels  and  other  heavy  work  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State, 
having  six  feet  eight  inches  swing.  Then  there  are  two  No.  6  Sturtevant  blowers.  They  have 
the  most  beautiful  eno;ine  in  the  city  in  their  engine-room  of  forty-horse  power. 

The  present  officers  are :  F.  Robinson,  President ;  George  Yule,  Vice  President ;  John 
Nicoll,  Secretary  and  Treasurer ;  R.  B.  Whitaker,  Superintendent ;  F.  Robinson,  John  Nieoll, 
R.  B.  Whitaker,  Edward  Bain,  Z.  G.  Simmons  and  George  Yule,  Directors. 


WILMOT, 

in  the  township  of  Salem,  a  flourishing  village  of  about  two  hundred  inhabitants,  first  sprang 
into  existence  in  the  year  1844,  through  the  intervention  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Benham  and  family. 
He  first  settled  at  a  spot  subsequently  known  as  Liberty  Corners,  but  very  shortly  after  moved 
down  onto  the  present  site  of  the  village,  claiming  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
He  then  built  a  frame  house,  the  first  in  the  village,  which  was  christened  by  him  ^^Gilead,'' 
after  a  place  his  parents  came  from,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  His  house  still  stands  on  Mill 
street.  He  was  followed,  in  1846,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Mclntyre,  who  are  still  residents  of 
the  little  burg.  In  1848,  after  the  village  had  received  some  additions  to  its  numbers,  a  meet- 
ing was  called  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  village  with  a  name,  and,  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso  " 
being  at  that  time  a  mooted  subject,  Mr.  Wilbur,  a  newly  arrived  settler,  moved  by  way  of  a 
joke,  that  the  settlement  be  christened  '^  Wilmot,''  which,  having  been  submitted  to  the  meeting, 
the  joke  was  ratified  as  an  earnest  motion,  and  the  place  so  nominated. 

The  First  Brick  House. — In  1847,  a  relative  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Benham,  named  Wilton  Benham, 
arrived  at  Wilmot,  and  built  two  brick  cottages.  He  was  about  building  a  third,  but  went  to 
California  instead,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  was  burned  to  death  in  the  great  fire  at  Marys- 
ville,  where  he  located. 

The  First  Store  was  also  opened  in  Wilmot,  in  1847,  by  Messrs.  A.  W.  Benton  and  John 
Marsh,  the  latter  a  storekeeper  of  Kenosha,  whose  interests  in  Wilmot  were  represented  by 
Benham.  Ailer  a  few  years,  Mr.  Benham  sold  out  his  interest  to  John  Bullen,  Jr.,  who  retained 
possession  until  1852,  when  the  store  burned  down,  all  the  goods  being  destroyed. 
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The  First  Hotel — The  year  1848  saw  the  erection  of  a  temperance  hotel  in  the  villa^  by 
Mr.  Ephriam  Wilcox^  and,  in  1850,  when  thoroughly  completed,  a  grand  Fourth  of  July  dinner 
was  given,  which  to  this  day  is  well  remembered  by  the  participants.  The  **  Wilmot''  hotel  is 
the  local  habitation  of  travelers  to-day. 

The  First  Birth  was  that  of  a  son,  in  the  family  of  Joseph  P.  Cushman,  in  the  spring  of 
1849,  and  the  appearance  of  the  little  stranger  is  still  remembered  with  pleasure. 

The  First  Death  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the  littlecomm unity,  was  that  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Ben- 
ham,  which  occurred  in  1848,  but  that  gloom  was  shortly  afterward  dispelled  by  the  festivities 
consequent  upon  the  nuptials  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Wilbur  and  Miss  Maggie  Carpenter,  which  the  yencr 
ious  chronicler  sets  down  as  the  first  marriage  in  the  village. 

Prior  to  all  these  events,  however,  to  wit,  in  1846,  the  Rev.  J.  Lothrop,  who,  in  addition 
to  being  an  able  Baptist  minister,  seems  to  have  possessed  considerable  talent  as  a  surveyor,  laid 
out  the  village  and  subdivided  the  plat  into  lots. 

The  Milting  Interest  was  at  one  time  quite  an  item  in  the  economy  of  Wilmot,  but  of  late 
years  it  has  fallen  off  somewhat.  When  Mr.  Benham  arrived,  he,  in  the  summer  of  1844 — 
there  being  no  water-power  to  his  fancy — excavated  ditches  through  the  marsh,  and  drained  them 
pretty  thoroughly  ;  where  they  met  he  erected  a  small  frame  mill,  which  he  operated  for  about 
two  seasons,  the  power  being  all  that  he  desired ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  as  his  business 
increased,  he  constructed  a  dam  across  Fox  River,  on  which  stream  he  built  a  large  mill ;  he  ran 
that  mill  for  a  very  long  period,  up  to  1864  in  fact,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Voak, 
who  operated  it  until  March  14,  of  the  present  year,  when  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Mr. 
Voak  was  doing  a  very  large  business  at  the  time  of  its  destruction,  he  having  increased  the 
capacity  from  a  three-run  to  a  five-run  mill.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  five  deaths  in  all,  viz.; 
Three  Irishmen,  names  unknown,  who  were  drowned  while  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the 
dam,  by  the  upsetting  of  a  skiff;  Mr.  Wapples,  master-mechanic  of  the  mill,  who  fell  into  the 
wheel  seventeen  years  ago  and  was  drowned,  and  Emory  Wapples,  a  son  of  the  latter,  who  lost 
his  life  when  the  mill  burned,  by  his  courageous  though  ill-advised  attempt  to  save  the  safe  and 
books. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  saw-mill  and  a  flouring-mill  there,  but  by  whom  they  were  operated 
local  history  saith  not. 

THE   CHURCHES. 

The  Congregational  Church  was  organized  in  1858,  with  the  following  members  :  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Udell  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Carpenter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  BuUen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sirius  Udell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benham,  Mrs.  Ladue  and  Mrs.  Mclntyre.  Mr.  Bullen 
and  Mr.  Benham  were  two  of  the  first  officers,  being  Deacon  and  Trustee  respectively.  In  18M. 
a  subscription  was  started,  and  a  frame  church  costing  $1,600,  capable  of  accommodating  250 
persons,  was  erected,  the  land  being  donated  by  Mr.  Benham.  The  first  minister  was  a  Rev. 
Mr.  Thompson,  who  came  there  in  1853.  The  present  minister  is  the  Rev.  George  W.  Sar- 
geant,  and  the  Trustees  are  William  Sears,  William  Faulkner,  G.  W.  Vincent,  John  Swenson 
and  Hugh  Mclntyre ;  Anson  Pierce,  Clerk.  The  present  membership  of  the  church  is  about 
sixty. 

The  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in  1868,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Arvedson,  of  Algonquin, 
with  twenty-two  communicants.  They  were  Robert  Flemming,  George  Gardiner,  Charles  Mead. 
Robert  Tweed,  Richard  Smith,  Mrs.  Thomas  Randall,  and  the  families  of  Robert  Phillips,  Will- 
iam Shotlieff,  Robert  Richardson,  Joseph  James  and  William  Runnion.  In  1871,  a  church  was 
built,  and  on  the  17th  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Armitage,  <'f 
Milwaukee,  who  was  then  assisting  old  Bishop  Kemper.  The  first  regular  Minister  was  the 
Rev.  E.  K.  Miller,  who  remained  until  the  fall  of  1873.  Since  that  date,  the  services  have 
b«en  conducted  by  the  Missionaries,  the  Rev.  Peter  Arvedson,  of  Algonquin,  with  the  Rev. 
George  M.  Everhart,  of  Kenosha,  officiating.  The  building  cost  within  a  trifle  of  $3,000,  the 
land  upon  which  it  stands  having  been  donated  by  Mr.  Wilbur.  They  have  a  very  good  organ 
in  the  church,  which  cost  ^150. 
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The  Roman  Catholics  organized  a  church  in  1856,  with  about  twenty  members,  and  in 
the  following  year  erected  a  small  frame  church  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  village.  That  cost 
$300,  and  was  in  charge  of  Father  Schroundenbach,  but  in  1870  it  was  found  necessary  to 
build  a  more  commodious  place  of  worship,  so  the  present  church  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000, 
and  in  1871  dedicated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Henni,  of  Milwaukee,  assisted  by  Father 
Fitzhenry,  who  still  resides  there. 

In  1869,  the  German  Lutherans^  to  the  number  of  thirty,  organized  a  society,  and  eight 
years  ago  purchased  a  private  house  from  Mr.  Scliunmacher,  that  was  remodeled,  for  church 
purposes,  at  an  expense  of  $500.  The  first  ministers  were  the  Rev.  Fred  Schug,  who  served 
four  years ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thiele,  eighteen  months ;  Heinrich  Ecklemann,  three  years,  and 
Carl  Titze,  the  present  popular  minister,  who  has  been  there  a  year,  ministering  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  thirty-three  souls.  The  first  Trustees  were  C'.  Ganger,  J.  Bernhofe  and  H.  Wald. 
Those  in  office  at  present,  and  serving,  are  W.  Ganzline,  W.  Schmidt,  C.  Ganger  and  A. 
Wevhramh. 

The  Church  of  the  Methodist  congregation  was  commenced  in  June,  1876,  and  dedicated 
in  November  of  the  same  year,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Waukegan,  assisted  by  the  Pre- 
siding Elder,  Dr.  Miller.  It  is  a  handsome  brick  edifice,  28x50  feet,  capable  of  accommodating 
300  worshipers,  and  cost  $2,650.  The  bell,  of  which  the  congregation  are  quite  pioud,  the 
church  purchased  of  Van  Deuzen  &  Tift,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  was  on  exhibition  during  the 
Centennial,  at  Philadelphia.  The  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blackburn  ;  the  present,  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  Benjamin.  The  Trustees  are  J.  W.  Voak,  C.  W.  Voak,  J.  H.  Sabin,  C.  H.  Cruck- 
man  and  W.  Benedict.     The  Church  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  ''teaching  of  the  young  idea"  was  inaugurated  by  Miss  Caroline  McCammons  about 
1840,  in  a  shanty  built  of  rough  boards,  located  on  Main  street,  near  Dr.  Ford's  drug  store. 
She  had  then  seven  scholars,  two  of  Mr.  Benham's  children,  four  of  Mr.  Wilcox's  and  Miss  Mary 
Mclntyre,  at  that  time  about  five  years  of  age.  She  remained  but  four  months,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Miss  Eunice  Button,  and  subsequently  by  Miss  Jane  Stephens.  There  were,  of  course,  a 
large  number  of  teachers  from  that  time  to  the  present,  but,  unfortunately,  the  records  have  not 
been  preserved.  The  present  Principal  is  Mr.  William  Griffith,  who  assumed  control  three  years 
ago.  He  has  some  thirty-nine  scholars  in  charge,  and,  outside  of  Kenosha,  this  is  the  only 
graded  school  in  the  county.     The  system  pursued  there  is  a  very  excellent  one. 

SECRET    SOCIETIES. 

The  most  important  of  these,  because  the  oldest,  is  the  Odd  Fellows,  Salem  Lodge,  No,  ^, 
which  was  organized  January  31, 1850,  with  fourteen  members  and  the  following  officers:  E.  D. 
Robins,  N.  G. ;  William  H.  Smith,  V.  G. ;  S.  A.  Didama,  R.  S. :  E.  F.  Barker,  P.  S. ; 
Buckley  Brainard,  Treasurer.  They  have  now  fifty  members  in  all,  and  their  officers  are :  Dr. 
Ford,  N.  G. ;  Charles  Phillips,  V .  G.  ;  George  Gardiner,  Permanent  Secretary ;  T.  A. 
Emonds,  R.  S. ;  A.  H.  Kruchman,  Treasurer.  The  Society  owns  and  occupys  a  brick  building 
on  Main  street,  the  <^rection  of  which  cost  ^2,000.  The  young  ladies  have  also  organized  a 
Rebecca  Lodge  of  twenty  members,  which  is  now  two  months  old,  but  no  officers  had  been 
appointed  at  the  time  of  writing. 

The  Division  Lodge,  No.  118,  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  was  organized  on  May  14,  1875, 
with  twenty-five  members,  and  such  was  the  winning  character  of  the  young  ladies  that,  by 
June  30,  of  the  same  year,  the  membership  was  increased  to  fifty-eight.  The  present  officers 
are:  Walter  Taber,  Vf.  D. ;  Mr.  Benjamin,  R.  S. ;  Miss  Ida  F.  Rice,  A.  R.  S. ;  Dr.  McClel- 
lan,  F.  S. ;  Florence  Kinreed,  Treasurer;  G.  W.  Sargeant,  Chaplain;  Henry  Rice,  Conductor; 
Ida  Carpenter,  W.  C. ;  Ward  Arnold,  Outside  Sentinel ;  Emma  Benedict,  Inside  Sentinel. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Wilmot  Dramatic  Association  was  organized  last  fall,  with  eighteen  active  members, 
and,  by  their  own  untiring  efforts  and  the  display  of  considerable  histrionic  talent,  have  amassed 
$500  worth  of  property.  Dr.  Ford,  President ;  D.  J.  Vincent,  Secretary,  and  Lyman  Mead. 
Treasurer.  The  other  members  are  as  follows :  C.  S.  Anderson,  M.  H.  Tyrrell,  James  Owen, 
Elmer  Vincent,  Henry  Rice,  Ward  Arnold,  William  Kinreed,  Walter  Taber  and  F.  N.  Beecher; 
Misses  Mollie  Favuer,  Kate  Brown,  Bee  Brown,  Ida  Harvey  and  Flo  Wilbur. 

In  connection  with  the  club  is  a  brass  band  of  twelve  pieces,  which  was  organized  in  Jan- 
uary, 1879.  Their  members  and  instruments  are:  Lyman  Mead,  leader,  1st  Bflat;  Ward 
Arnold,  2d  B  flat ;  Fred  Beecher,  Ist  E  flat ;  Elmer  Vincent,  2d  E  flat ;  Louis  Smith,  1st  alto ; 
Dow  Vincent,  2d  alto ;  Louis  Hegeman,  1st  tenor ;  Ranee  Shotlieff^,  2d  tenor ;  Antoine  Lois, 
baritone ;  Frank  Harvey,  bass  horn ;  William  Harvey,  bass  drum ;  Frank  Whipple,  snare 
drum.     The  officers  were  D.  J.  Vincent,  President ;  F.  Mead,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  First  Steamboat  which  ever  plowed  the  waters  of  Fox  River,  was  the  '*  Lady  Cath- 
erine,'* launched  and  completed  in  the  spring  of  1854,  by  Post  &  Coleman,  making  her  first  trip 
to  McHenry,  111.,  on  the  Fourth  of  July  of  that  year.  She  was  mainly  used  for  towing  pur- 
poses for  the  Fox  River  Valley  Railroad,  to  McHenry.  She  ran  there  two  years,  and  was  then 
taken  to  Geneva  Lake,  where  she  was  burned  bv  accident.  There  is  now  a  handsome  little  boat, 
the  "Athletic,'*  owned  by  Mr.  Voak,  who  purchased  and  brought  her  to  the  village  six  years 
ago.  She  is  sixty-five  feet  long,  and  used  chiefly  for  excursion  parties.  Ten  years  ago,  there 
were  two  propellers  employed  on  the  river,  drelging  it,  but  both  were  burned  eventually. 


SALEM  STATION 

is  a  strictly  temperance  village,  of  about  one  hundred  persons,  on  the  line  of  the  Kenosha  &  Rockford 
Railroad.  Until  1850,  Brass  Ball  Corners,  on  the  Geneva  Road,  and  Liberty,  were  the  only 
places  of  any  importance,  but  the  building  of  the  railroad,  and  the  establishment  of  a  depot  at 
Salem,  built  up  that  village  at  the  expense  of  its  rivals.  With  the  exception  of  the  house  built 
in  1849  by  Mr.  William  Wagner,  which  is  now  kept  as  a  house  of  entertainment  for  visitors  to 
the  village,  the  other  buildings  are  of  very  recent  date.  The  first  store  was  built  in  1867,  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Bailey,  and  occupied  by  S.  W.  Benson  and  D.  V.  Mayne,  as  a  general  store. 
When  the  railroad  was  finished,  and  began  operations,  Mr.  Bailey  was  appointed  station  agent, 
a  position  which  he  at  present  retains. 

The  principal  institutions  of  Salem  are  the  Public  Library,  of  700  volumes,  opened  De- 
cember 26,  1876,  and  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  organized  May  18,  1875,  with  a  membership  of 
eighteen,  which  has,  since  then,  been  measurably  increased,  there  being  now  over  one  hundred 
on  the  roster.  The  first  officers  were :  Alexander  Bailey,  Worthy  Patriarch ;  Mrs.  Bailev, 
Assistant  Worthy  Patriarch  ;  R.  W.  Taite,  R.  S. ;  Mrs.  V.  Torteson,  A.  R.  S. ;  T.  M.  Mun- 
son,  F.  S. ;  W.  M.  Curtis,  Treasurer ;  W.  Grant,  Chaplain ;  Eugene  Bailey,  Conductor ;  Mrs. 
M.  Curtis,  Assistant  Conductor  ;  Miss  Flora  Cornwell,  Inside  Sentinel ;  R.  W.  Turner,  Outside 
Sentinel;  J.  H.  Bufton,  P.  W.  P.  The  present  officers  are:  D.  A.  Maloney,  W.  P.;  Mrs. 
Palmateer,  W.  A.  P.;  H.  A.  King,  R.  S. ;  Julia  Munson,  A.  R.  S.;  E.  W.  Helms,  F.  S.: 
Ann  Curtis,  Treasurer ;  George  W.  Smith,  Conductor  ;  Claire  Burgess,  A.  C. ;  William  Muller. 
Outside  Sentinel ;  T.  Munson,  Inside  Sentinel ;  Mrs.  Julia  Johnson,  Chaplain. 

The  Milling  Interests  are  represented  by  a  feed-mill  operated  by  Messrs.  King  &  Stevens, 
they  having  started  it  in  the  fall  of  1877.  It  is  a  one-run  mill,  driven  by  steam,  and  cost 
32,000.     The  proprietors  do  a  very  large  custom  trade. 

The  First  Death  in  the  village  was  that  of  Isaac  Brown  in  the  year  1870,  and  the  first 
birth  that  of  Charles  Goescher  in  the  year  1871,  the  same  year  in  which  the  first  marriage  was 
solemnized  between  0.  J.  Foster  and  Frances  Clark. 
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The  C<mg^''gational  Church  was  built  in  1874,  and  the  congregation  now  numbers  forty 
members,  with  the  Rev.  L.  Clapp  as  Pastor.  It  cost  about  $3,500,  and  is  a  very  handsome 
building,  capable  of  seating  300  persons. 

The  young  folks  of  Salem  have  the  advantage  of  a  very  good  school  at  Salem  Center,  which 
is  now  presided  over  by  Miss  Hartnell.     She  has  about  thirty  scholars. 

Salem  was  for  some  time  known  as  Brooklyn,  but  upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Cogswell  in  the 
town,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  to  change  the  name  from  Brooklyn  to  that 
of  Salem,  which  was  accordingly  granted. 

The  village  is  nleasantly  situated  on  the  line  of  the  road  from  Kenosha  to  Harvard,  between 
Hooker  and  Silver  Lake,  healthy,  prosperous,  and  easily  accessible  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 


BRISTOL. 


The  village  of  Bristol  is  situated  on  the  Kenosha  &  Rockford  Division  of  the  North-Western 
Road,  twelve  miles  west  of  Kenosha.  The  land  was  originallv  owned  by  Alfred  Giddings,  at 
present  residing  in  Kenosha,  who  laid  it  out  in  town  lots,  and  sold  the  property  to  A.  B.  Emmons, 
who,  in  turn,  disposed  of  his  purchase  to  John  F.  Chase,  who  completed  the  platting  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  executed  deeds  to  purchasers.  Bristol  is  a  thriving  village,  containing  an  industrious 
and  enterprising  population,  four  stores  and  several  mechanical  shops ;  Asbury  Chapel,  built  in 
1842 ;  Hosraer  Chapel,  built  in  1857,  and  Wesley  Chapel  in  1872,  all  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal  denomination ;  also,  S^.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  built  in  1866,  and  a  Masonic 
Lodge,  with  a  membership  of  upward  of  fifty.  The  Bristol  Soda  Springs  are  within  two  miles 
of  the  village,  and  offer  superior  inducements  to  invalid  seekers  after  health.  The  population  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  one  to  two  hundred  souls. 


PLEASANT  PRAIRIE. 

A  pleasant  country  town  on  the  Kenosha  &  Rockford  Road,  where  the  same  is  intersected 
by  the  line  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  has  a  population  stated  at  150,  and  is  a  desirable  local- 
ity in  which  to  reside  and  engage  in  the  various  pursuits  of  life.  The  township  contains  good 
facilities  for  education,  a  Methodist  Church  at  Torrey's  Corner,  and  a  Grange  of  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry. 


SOMERS. 

In  Township  2,  Range  22  east,  with  a  population  of  nearly  an  hundred,  and  supplied  with 
schools,  a  Methodist  Church  at  Kellogg's  Corners,  another  on  Section  15,  erected  in  1863,  and 
a  Presbyterian  Church  at  Leet's  Corners,  built  in  1847.  The  township  also  supports  two 
Granges  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  is  one  of  the  most  thrifty  in  Kenosha  County. 
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The  part  taken  by  Kenosha,  city  and  county,  in  the  "  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  should  be 
recorded  by  the  pen  of  an  eloquent  and  ready  writer.  The  achievements  of  her  citizens,  and  the 
sacrifices  they  endured  for  a  vindication  of  the  laws,  should  be  commemorated  by  the  magic  tood 
of  an  artist,  from  designs  born  of  a  genius  worthy  of  the  heroic  age.  They  aid  their  daty  snd 
did  it  well.  Many  sleep  in  nameless  graves,  undisturbed  by  dreams  of  endless  marches  and 
countermarches,  quick  and  intricate  advances  and  retreats,  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  and  the 
bugle's  note  to  arms.  But  their  memory  lives  after  them,  and  from  their  homes  in  the  beautifiil 
land  may  it  not  be  that  a  mysterious  strain  of  heavenly  melody  comes  back  from  afar  to  friends 
and  home,  bearing  to  widows  and  orphans,  in  notes  of  exquisite  beauty,  the  Redeemer's  promise 
to  care  for  and  protect  them  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 

When  the  attack  on  Sumter  announced  the  coming  of  the  grandest  storm  which  history 
records,  and  throughout  the  North  went  up  one  cry  that  the  honored  folds  of  the  starry  bann^ 
under  which  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  with  beating  hearts,  had  watched  through  the  daii 
nights  of  oppression,  should  not  be  trailed  in  the  dust,  the  citizens  of  Kenosha,  with  one  accords 
armed  themselves  for  the  contest,  and  furnished  the  first  company  required  to  complete  the  quota 
from  Wisconsin.  On  the  evening  of  April  19, 1861,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Court  House,  at 
which  the  Rev.  John  Gridley  presided,  and  was  addressed  by  the  Hons.  Charles  Durkee,  0.  S. 
Head,  M.  Frank,  I.  W.  Webster,  J.  M.  Kellogg,  and  the  city  clergy.  A  subscription  was 
opened  to  aid  in  the  equipment  of  volunteers,  for  their  comfort  while  absent  and  that  of  th&i 
families  at  home.  Before  the  meeting  adjourned,  the  sum  of  $3,543  was  pledged  by  the  follow- 
ing patriotic  citizens :  C.  C.  Sholes,  ^200 ;  Hon.  Charles  Durkee,  $120 ;  Z.  G.  Simmons,  $100; 
Harvey  Durkee,  $100;  E.  Bain,  $100;  H.  B.  Towslee,  $200;  M.  H.  Pettit,  ^0;  Brown  t 
Weeks,  $50 ;  P.  H.  Woods,  $50 ;  Rous  Simmons,  $50  ;  A.  Campbell,  $100 ;  O.  S.  Head,  $100: 
F.  H.  Head,  $50 ;  Lyman,  Bent  &  Mowry,  $50  ;  Doan  &  Hawley,  $135 ;  J.  H.  Kimball,  $100; 

A.  Farr,  $50  ;  Josiah  Bond,  $50  ;  H.  W.  Hubbard,  $50 ;  Chapman  &  Nott,  $50  ;  Frederid 
Robinson,  $50 ;  Head  &  Campbell,  $50  ;  S.  Y.  Brande,  C.  J.  Parker,  Rev.  John  Gridley,  Rev. 
J.  McNamara,  J.  M.  Stebbins,  N.  B.  Hyde,  J.  &  P.  English,  A.  H.  Thompson,  H.  F.  Schoff, 
R.  H.  Slosson,  Cyrus  Briggs,  SchoflF  &  Winegar,  C.  S.  Bronson,  Gerken  &  Ernst,  Rev.  .J  T. 
Matthews,  David  Bone,  L.  P.  Shears,  Wallace  Mygatt,  Hays  McKinley,  Wheeler  &  Clark. 
George  Bennett,  N.  R.  Allen,  T.  J.  Conatty,  Levi  Grant,  J.  J.  Pettit,  S.  H.  Sweet,  J.  G. 
McKindley,  E.  F.  Morris,  Charles  F.  Mather,  Lewis  Bain,  J.  B.  Jilsun  and  E.  R.  Hugunin, 
$25  each  ;  Lansing  B.  Nichols,  James  P.  Glover,  Orlando  Foster,  John  N.  Call,  H.  H.  TarbelL 
N.  G.  Backus,  Luther  Whitney,  David  Crosit,  George  Yule,  and  Samuel  Jones,  320  each ;  C. 

B.  Lewis,  Ezra  Simmons,  L.  S.  Kellogg,  Gurdin  Gillett,  R.  0.  Gottfredsen,  T.  D.  Bond  and 
S.  C.  Johnson,  $15  each ;  M.  O'Brien,  H.  McDermott,  J.  B.  Starkweather,  I.  W.  Webster,  L. 
B.  Emmons,  Thomas  Scott,  P.  T.  Briggs,  T.  D.  Persons,  John  Wier,  Herman  Reinold,  William 
F.  Halliday,  Rev.  P.  B.  Pease,  William  Osborn,  R.  B.  Winsor,  E.  P.  Lewis,  Isaac  George,  L. 
Whitmore,  Edward  H.  Rudd,  J.  Sullivan,  Philip  Carey,  W.  E.  Reed,  J.  B.  Doolittle,  Nelson 
Stebbins,  C.  H.  Comstock  and  W.  L.  Porter,  $10  each ;  Peter  Rook,  Rev.  H.  Slade,  Michael 
O'Donnell,  C.  Shend,  Peter  Grosh,  Jr.,  John  T.  Shepherd,  J.  G.  Buddie.  A.  O.  Foster,  A.  D. 
Sawtell,  S.  McAfee,  A.  J.  Hale,  James  M.  Kellogg,  Valentine  Bauer,  Mathias  Huck,  C.  A. 
Mathewson,  P.  Willard,  J.  Brockett,  John  Turk,  Peter  Boesen,  S.  S.  Hastings,  E.  J.  Pierce, 
W.  &  J.  Lindeman  and  Samuel  Francis,  $5  each ;  M.  Frank,  $30 ;  Walter  Cook,  $3 ;  P. 
Hutchinson,  $6;  Miss  H.  M.  Dresser,  half  the  profits  of  a  lecture;  and  Joseph  Vale,  profits 
of  bakery  for  one  year.  Messrs.  0.  S.  Head,  I.  W.  Webster,  Charles  Durkee,  M.  Frank  and 
J.  M.  Kellogg  were  appointed  a  standing  and  H.  B.  Towslee,  P.  H.  Wood,  C.  C.  Sholes,  F. 
Robinson,  and  S.  Y.  Brande,  a  subcommittee,  for  the   collection  and  disposition  of  the  funds. 
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and  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  enlistments.  Meetings  were  held  throughout  the  county,  notably 
at  Bristol,  when  $400  were  subscribed;  Salem,  when  $150  were  obtained;  Wilmot,  Pleasant 
Prairie  and  elsewhere,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  pledging  the  citizens,  without 
distinction  of  party,  to  the  support  of  the  Government.  On  Sunday,  the  21st  of  April,  the 
churches  of  Kenosha  were  crowded  with  an  unusual  attendance,  and  all  seemed  impressed 
with  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The  sermons  were  in  harmony  with  the  times,  and  the 
various  texts  selected  for  the  discourses,  particularly  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Matthews,  ^'  I  come 
not  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword,''  illustrated  the  feelings  that  were  paramount.  So  expeditious 
were  the  citizens  in  responding  to  the  call  for  volunteers,  that  within  six  days  after  the 
issuance  of  the  call,  the  "  Park  City  Grays'' — or  Company  G,  of  the  First  Wisconsin  Volunteers 
had  completed  their  organization  and  were  transferred  to  Milwaukee,  where  they  encamped. 
The  following  is  the  roster :  Captain,  D.  C.  McVean  ;  First  Lieutenant,  W.  H.  Pettit ;  Ensign, 
Levi  Rowland ;  Orderly-Sergeant,  George  D.  Scott ;  Edward  Healey,  Second,  J.  IL  Bridgman 
Third,  and  J.  H.  Howland,  Fourth,  Sergeants ;  A.  Ilowland  First,  S.  H.  Allen,  Second,  W.  E. 
Roberts,  Third,  and  C.  K.  Thayer,  Fourth,  Corporals.  The  privates  were :  William  Pettit,  R. 
Winegar,  William  English,  R.  Fuller,  W.  J.  Daniels,  W.  Hill,  W.  F.  Wilder,  E.  M.  Scribner, 
J.  H.  Armes,  G.  Barr,  T.  E.  Clark,  J.  G.  Green,  H.  G.  Young,  E.  Hill,  J.  Amtsen,  —  Plum- 
mer,  P.  Harmon,  E.  B.  Tracy,  M.  Ernst,  R.  Engel,  D.  Lebor.  W.  B.  Topley,  C.  R.  Thayer, 
J.  McBride,  N.  Sumner,  C.  A.  Leoniird,  W.  J.  Armstrong,  H.  A.  Daniels,  R.  E.  Sampson, 
Sumner  Fairbanks,  M.  Henson,  J.  E.  Daniels,  C.  K.  Ward,  Charles  Teppel,  A.  Miller,  C.  R. 
Cobb,  J.  B.  Sully,  C.  M.  Stover,  P.  Grow,  D.  E.  Spencer,  J.  Groch,  J.  H.  Bradlaw,  E.  Sim- 
mons, J.  H.  Armph,  J.  G.  French,  H.  H.  Amidon,  W.  6urt,  H.  Myers,  L.  Cooley,  W.  Adlow, 
J.  McCarty,  Emil  Beyersdorfer,  S.  Hallen,  E.  Pearce,  A.  M.  Dyer,  0.  0.  Reeve.  Charles  Reese, 
S.  E.  Boyls,  W.  Barber,  E.  B.  Moore,  J.  E.  Newton,  C.  E.  Kimball  and  H.  S.  Grant.  The 
regiment  remained  in  camp  at  Milwaukee  until  Sunday,  June  9,  when  it  received  marching 
orders,  and  embarking  on  the  cars  proceeded  direct  to  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  receiving  a  reception 
at  Kenosha  en  route,  and  arriving  at  its  destination  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  12.  After  a 
brief  delay  the  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  Division  of  General  Patterson,  participating  with 
the  regiments  composing  the  same  in  the  engagements  at  Williamsport,  Falling  Waters  and 
elsewhere.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  term  of  service  the  "  Park  City  Grays  "  returned  to 
Kenosha,  arriving  there  August  18,  1861,  when  they  were  mustered  out  of  service,  and  generally 
re-enlisted  for  the  war,  composing  Company  E.  of  the  First  Regiment,  with  the  following 
officers :  D.  C.  McVean,  Captain ;  G.  E.  Scott,  First,  and  Edward  Healey,  Second  Lieutenant. 
Lieutenants  Levi  Howland  and  J.  E.  Henry,  and  L.  Howland,  of  the  original  organization  being 
appointed  to  commands  in  cavalry  and  artillery  organizations. 

The  roster  of  Company  E,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  was :  U.  H.  Staats,  P.  Harmon, 
W.  Harmon  (killed  at  Perryville),  J.  White,  J.  Ames,  D.  M.  Wattles,  J.  E.  Spencer,  J.  W. 
Knight,  F.  W.  Newhouse,  J.  H.  Bradley,  J.  Brady,  C.  H.  Orvis  (died  April  15,  1862),  R.  W. 
Yore,  J.  E.  Qurdiner,  Calvin  Cobb,  J.  Newton,  D.  Van  Alstine,  0.  Chapel  (died  at  Ander- 
sonville  July  31,  1864),  B.  Baldwin,  0.  A.  Leach,  W.  Holderness,  C.  H.  Morgan,  E. 
Stokin,  W.  Mean,  F.  Teets,  L.  A.  De  Diemar,  D.  C.  Spencer  (killed  at  Chickamauga),  W. 
Trumbull  (killed  at  Perryville),  E.  Fox,  J.  Fitzgerald,  H.  Holderness,  D.  B.  Moon,  H.  Gilbert, 
C.  Williams,  J.  E.  Daniels,  W.  A.  Mathews,  C.  C.  Kimball  J.  B.  Bradley,  H.  Stoddard  (killed 
at  Chickamauga),  H.  Mclntyre,  E.  Sweeney,  J.  Clifford,  H.  Kruse,  John  White,  C.  R.  Thayer, 
J.  B.  Walker,  T.  Feeley,  H.  Winsor,  E.  M.  Swan,  J.  Schofield,  E.  A.  Osgood,  F.  W.  Herrick 
(killed  at  Perryville),  H.  OhaflFey,  S.  Churches,  P.  M.  Schomaker,  E.  Hill,  J.  Haskins  (died  at 
Anderson ville  July  31,  1864),  R.  W.  Van  Tassel,  M.  Kelley,  S.  Langworthy  (died  of  wounds), 
T.  Barter,  S.  Gtwcome,  J.  Briggs  (killed  at  Perryville),  J.  W.  Auchmuts,  C.  Foote  (killed  at 
Perryville),  J.  Winters,  J.  Fuller,  J.  Irwin,  C.  Elener,  D.  Atkinson,  E.  S.  Seaton  (killed  at 
Chickamauga),  H.  Van  Tassel,  A.  H.  Hocum,  G.  Van  Tassel,  G.  Van  Alstine  (died  at  Nash- 
ville August  14,  1862),  W.  Radke  (killed  at  Perryville),  P.  Wade,  J.  WcClane,  P.  R.  Dahan- 
vail,  0.  Wicks  (killed  at  Perryville),  A.  McCaflFrey,  J.  F.  Allen  and  S.  Melley. 
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Company  C,  commanded  by  Robert  Hill,  with  William  Gibbons  and  Hiram  Sheldon  as 
Lieutenants,  was  raised  in  part  at  Wheatland  and  Randall,  but  no  record  of  recruits  could  be 
obtained.     The  Rev.  J.  McNamara,  of  Kenosha,  acted  as  Chaplain. 

Company  C,  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  was  also  partly  enlisted  in 
Kenosha  County,  under  a  general  order  issued  August  26,  1861,  for  the  recruiting  and  organ- 
izing of  a  regiment  exclusively  from  the  German  population  of  the  State.  Soon  after  this 
order  was  promulgated,  it  was  decided  to  raise  a  company  or  its  portion  in  Kenosha,  and  the 
effort  was  undertaken  by  Lieutenant  Charles  Frantz  (who  was  afterward  promoted  to  the 
command  of  company  G),  recruits  being  sent  to  camp  at  Milwaukee.  On  January  22, 
1862,  the  regiment  started  for  Ft.  Leavenworth,  where  it  arrived  after  a  perilous  journey, 
and  joined  in  the  expedition  fitted  out  at  that  point,  designed  to  operate  in  ihe  South- 
west. After  a  continued  and  dangerous  service  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  for  upward  of  a  year. 
the  regiment  encamped  at  St.  Louis,  from  where  it  proceeded  to  Helena  and  Little  Rock,  part 
of   the  time  performing  fatigue  and  guard  duty ;  made  an  expedition  to  Camden,  and  served 

Srincipally  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  until  January,  1866,  when  it  was  mustered  out  at  Little 
Lock.  The  following  members  of  Company  C  were  obtained  in  Kenosha  County :  Charles 
Frantz,  Bernhard  Schleder,  Henry  Joerndt,  D.  Moeller,  Joseph  Moeller,  Charles  Bull,  T.  Lam- 
brecht,  Ferdinand  Wendorff,  Peter  Annen,  Michael  Lentz,  Mathias  Loesche,  N.  Osweiler, 
Jacob  Barge,  August  Heise,  Franz  Schmidt,  Mat  Schmidt,  Christian  VoUmer  (died  at  Little 
Rock  July  11,  1864),  Charles  Rische,  Peter  W.  Schmidt,  Henry  Vetter,  Henry  Hausner  (died 
at  Little  Rock  September  19,  1864),  John  Arenston,  Peter  Paulus,  Fritz  Stark,  Joseph  Walter, 
Michael  Ham  and  Henry  Adams. 

Company  B,  Seventeenth  Regiment,  composed  mainly  of  Irishmen,  was  recruited  in  part 
in  Kenosha  County,  during  the  winter  of  1861,  and  left  Kenosha  for  Camp  Randall  January  1^, 
1862.  On  March  23,  the  regiment  broke  camp,  going  to  St.  Louis,  thence  to  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing, Corinth,  Young's  Point,  Lake  Providence,  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  etc.,  finally  returning  to 
Vicksburg,  where  it  was  engaged  on  picket  and  guard  duty  until  January,  1864,  when  the  regi- 
ment re-enlisted  for  three  years.  On  the  6th  of  May,  it  was  assigned  to  the  Third  Brigade, 
Third  Division,  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  and  participated  in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea. 
The  regiment  took  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  Atlanti,  of  Savannah,  Pocotaligo,  8.  C,  and 
elsewhere ;  marched  througrh  the  Carolinas,  and  on  April  29,  1861,  left  Raleigh  for  Washington, 
Louisville,  and  Madison,  Wis.,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  Monday  morning,  July  17,  1865.  As 
first  organized,  the  company  was  commanded  by  Hugh  McDermott,  with  John  E.  Maboney  and 
Martin  Schulte,  Lieutenants;  but  when  disbanded,  the  roster  of  officers  was:  John  McKenna, 
Captain ;  Garrett  B.  Walsh,  First,  and  Bernard  Meyer,  Second  Lieutenant.  The  Captain  ani 
following  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  were  enlisted  in  Kenosha  County :  Henry""^^ 
Hoye  and  Michael  D.  Kelly,  Sergeants ;  John  Hoye,  Michael  Lane,  Stephen  Gascoyne  anc 
George  W.  Dunn,  Corporals ;  Charles  Bird,  John  Bisher,  John  Bremer,  Landon  Ford,  Johi 
Flenner,  Martin  Gallagher,  Patrick  Murphy,  John  Fahey,  John  Smith,  Ralph  M.  Tappan, 
James  Powderly,  Daniel  Scanlan,  Barnard  Brerdenbach,  John  Meehan,  Thomas  GafFney  (< 
April  5,  1864,  at  Madison),  William  McKenna  (died  September  5,  1864,  at  Marietta,  Gra.)^  ^i 
James  Finley  (killed  at  Vicksburg  May  19,  1863),  David  Atkinson  (killed  September  5,  18t>4^  ^i 
at  Lovejoy,  Ga.),  Hugh  Lowrey  (killed  May  19,  1863,  at  Vicksburg),  Timothy  McGuire  (kille(£::3^ 

at  Vicksburg  April  28,  1862),  Joseph   Foner  (died   May   22,  1862,  from   wounds  received  it- ^ 

battle),  Thomas  Gaffney  (died  April  5,  1864,  at  Madison,  Wis.),  William   Wolff  (died  June  5-     ^« 
1862,  at  St.  Louis),  John  Palz,  John  C.  Capson,  Michael   Cooney,  Francis   G.  Hoye,  Michae  -^  I 
Lane,  Frank  Farrell,  Hugh  Greenwood,  Oliver  J.  Hoye,  John  Harrington,  Cornelius  Jordan     -^ 
Frank  Marston  and  John  Murphy. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Regiment,  raised  under  the  call  of  August,  1862,  was  exclusively  Ger-^ 
man,  and  contained  in  its  ranks  the  seemingly  ubiquitous  recruits  from  Kenosha,   who   wer^ 
included  on   the  roster  of  Company  C.     Its  complement  was  filled  in  two  weeks,  and  left  the 
State  October  6,  following,  for  the  Eastern  Army,  where  it  was  attached  to  the  Third  Brigade, 
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bird  Division,  Eleventh  Corps,  being  the  command  of  General  Sigel.  The  regiment  partici- 
kted  in  the  battles  of  Chaneellorsville,  Gettysburg  and  other  important  engagements,  in  the 
ftst — Resaca,  Dallas,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Seige  of  Atlanta,  in  the  West,  followed  by  the  march 

the  sea — the  final  review  of  the  army  at  Washington,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  reg- 
lent  was  paid  off,  and  mustered  out  of  service. 

The    Kenosha   members  of  Company  C  were:     John  Bentz,   August  Schroder,  George 

Limpert,  Fritz  Yoerut,  Christopher  Krueger,  killed  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  June  22,  1864; 
larles  Weller,  Peter  Rook,  killed  at  Chancellorsville,  May  2,  1863 ;  Charles  VoUmer,  Edward 
mger,  killed  at  Kenesaw  Mountain ;  Frederick  Stemm,  Peter  Weber,  John  Dollman,  killed  at 
lancellorsville,  Peter  Crenscher,  do  ;  Herman  Herman,  Ferdinand  Krueger,  Peter  Werschem, 
swlaus  Paulus,  Adam  Smarbeck,  John  Lauer,  killed  at  Kenesaw  Mountain;  Frederick 
idetz,  C.  Miller,  wounded  and  missing  at  Chancellorsville,  Henry  Link,  do,  and  Frank  Terry. 
The  Thirty-third  Regiment  of  Infantry  was  recruited  in  response  to  the  call  of  President 
ncoln,  for  300,000  troops,  and  included  on  its  enlistment  rolls,  two  companies,  H  and  I,  secured 

Kenosha  County.  The  regiment  rendezvoused  at  Camp  Utley,  near  Racine,  where  it  was 
latered  into  service,  October  18,  1862,  and  drilled  until  about  November  12,  of  the  same  year, 
len  it  proceeded  direct  to  Memphis,  and  was  assigned  to  Gen.  Lauman*s  Division,  compos- 
5  part  of  the  Right  Wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee ;  Col.  Moore,  commanding  the 
igade.  The  regiment  participated  in  the  occupation  of  Memphis,  the  surrender  of  Vicks- 
rg,  the  fight  at  Jackson,  defense  of  Natchez  ;  in  the  Meridian  and  Red  River  expeditions, 
ttles  at  Tupelo  and  Pine  BluflF,  and  occupied  the  right  of  the  defenses  of  Nashville,  when  that 
y  was  assailed  by  Hood,  in  December,  1864,  thence  to  Pulaski ;  Vicksburg,  New  Orleans, 
obile,  Montgomery  and  finally  back  to  Vicksburg,  where  they  were  mustered  out  of  service,  and 
^rned  to  Madison,  arriving  there  on  the  13th  of  August,  1865,  where  they  were  paid  off 
d  disbanded. 

The   following    is  the  roster  of  ofiicers  and  privates   credited  to  Kenosha:    Lieut.  Col. 

S.  Lovell ;  C.  R.  Blackball,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Company  H,  J.  F.  Linsley,  Captain, 
Jed  at  Coldwater,  Tenn.,  April  19,  1868 ;  C.  R.  Thayer  and  Nicholas  Smith,  Lieutenants, 
jorge  Hale,  J.  S.  Rector,  died  April  14,  1863;  W.  Coburn,  died  October  5,  1863;  E.  W. 
lerwood  and  A.  Higgins,  Sergeants,  E.  0.  Rector,  J.  H.  Ellsworth,  died  at  Vicksburg,  July 
1863 ;  George  H.  Waldo,  died  at  Memphis,  April  4,  1863 ;  J.  E.  Drum,  J.  M.  Eddy  and 
K)rge  Renalls,  Corporals.     The  privates  were :  Jerome  Barley,   Warren  E.  Barker,  Thomas 

Bishop,  Jonathan  Baker,  Joel  H.  Burrell,  E.  H.  Bush,  Warren  Card,  Hezekiah  Case,  S. 
.  Collet,  killed  at  Tupelo ;  Albert  Davis,  died  at  Mound  City,  April  28,  1864;  Darius  B. 
immon,  Mathias  Gales,  Alexander  Gray,  John  Gray,  died  at  Memphis,  March  23,  1863; 
illiam  Gregart,  J.  Henderson,  Norman  Johnson,  died  at  Memphis,  March  19,  1863 ;  T.  G. 
irnes,  Julius  Kidder,  Henry  and  William  Kostraan,  Herman  A.  King,  William  Lieber,  died 
Kenosha,  September  22,  1864:  Sardis  Preston.  W.  Mclntyre,  B.  W.  Palmer,  John  Regan, 
man  Reed,  John  Reyburn,  W.  H.  Sloan,  E.  R.  Sherman,  F.  B.  Taylor,  died  at  Vicksburg, 
ne  30,  1863;  A.  H.  Thompson,  F.  L.  Tinkham,  died  at  Bayon  Cotile,  La.,  April  25,  1864 ; 
Miry  Wood  and  Jacob  Undish.  Company  I.  Walter  Cook,  Captain ;  C.  G.  Stetson,  First 
mtenant,  subsequently  Captain,  killed  at  Spanish  Fort,  April  2,  1865 ;  A.  J.  McKisson, 
3ond  Lieutenant,  killed  at  Chaplin  Hills,  October  8,  1862,  and  succeeded  by  George  H.  Nichol; 

E.  Koberts,  C.  M.  Slover,  F.  6.  Clark,  died  at  Memphis,  April  3,  1863 ;  C.  L.  Fay  and 

R.  Fay,  died  at  Moscow,  February  13,  1863,  Sergeants ;  A.  R.  Roberts,  died  at  Memphis, 
bruary  12,  1863 ;  L.  B.  Mathews,  M.  D.  L.  Reynolds,  A.  A.  Carter,  S.  Fairbanks,  W.  Newton, 
E.  Pierce  and  S.  R.  Allen,  Corporals;  the  latter  died  at  Memphis,  April  15,  1863. 

The  privates  were :  Thomas  G.  Button,  George  Bristol,  Abraham  Bent,  H.  E.  Benedict, 
E.  Benedict,  P.  K.  Corbitt,  Joseph  and  W.  S.  Carpenter,  S.  Cropley,  James  Charlesworth, 
G.  Campbell,  John  Dunner,  Moigan  Davis,  Henry  Darling,  James  Dowse,  died  at  Memphis, 
cember  19,  1863;  R.  M.  Fellows,  C.  M.  Fogg,  ^ied  at  Eastport,  January  17,  1865;  J.  W. 
ller,    died  on  hospital  boat,  April  10,  1864;  Ralph  Cruber,  J.  G.  Gardner,  C.  F.   Groat, 
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died  in  Wisconsin,  August  29,  1863;  H.  C.  Harrington,  died  at  Eastport,  January  31,  1865; 
John  Healey,  Geriford  Knopker,  died  at  St.  Louis,  July  y,  1863 ;  Charles  Kleinert,  Oscar  Lam- 
bert, H.  B.  Lock,  J.  R.  Loomis,  died  at  Memphis.  October  16,  1863 ;  J.  McOlaskey,  J.  W. 
Musbock,  M.  Mulrowney,  Edward  Matteson,  William  Neff,  died  at  Andersonville,  October  5, 
1864,  C.  L.  Newman,  T.  L.  Newell,  V.  Plate,  W.  I.  Pierce,  F.  W.  Plummer,  Orrin  Farrington, 
C.  Powderly,  H.  A.  Russell,  Daniel  Reynolds,i  John  Richtor,  A.  A.  Schoonmaker,  H.  P. 
Smith,  A.  J.  Samis.  died  at  Racine,  June  26,  1863;  W.  H.  Stout,  died  at  La  Grange,  January 
14,  1863;  W.  H.  Smith,  William  Stephenson,  died  at  St.  Louis,  August  1,  1863;  D.  B.  Stowe, 
died  at  St.  Louis,  December  7,  1863 ;  J.  T.  Sonies,  C.  W.  Stetson,  BenjamiA  Selby,  Jay 
Tymeson,  F.  Vanderbeck,  T.  G.  Vincent,  died  at  Moscow,  March  4,  1863 ;  J.  A.  Head,  Will- 
iam Wells,  died  at  Kenosha,  May  21,  1865 ;  G.  L.  White  and  Anthony  Wilson. 

The  Thirty-ninth  Regiment  was  organized  under  the  call  for  volunteers  for  100  days. 
The  regiment  mustered  at  Camp  Washburn,  Milwaukee,  and  left  the  State  for  Memphis  on  the 
18(th  of  June,  1864.  At  that  point,  it  went  into  camp  on  the  Hernando  road,  and  was  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  guard  duty  in  that  vicinity.  The  only  engagement  of  note,  in  which  it 
participated,  was  in  resisting  the  dash  of  Gen.  Forrest  into  Memphis,  which  occurred  at  daylight 
on  the  morning  of  August  21,  and  was  attended  with  no  loss. 

Company  G  of  the  regiment  was  raised  chiefly  in  Kenosha  County,  and  went  into  camp 
with  the  following  roster:  Robert  Graham,  Captain;  J.  V.  Quarles  and  Horace  A.  Gaylord, 
Lieutenants;  A.  Aums,  John  Bentz,  E.  C.  Bently,  Lewis  Brachel,  Frank  Boin,  Cornelius 
BuUer,  W.  Bassenger,  Edward  Baldwin,  0.  J.  Benedict,  E.  M.  Buswell,  0.  E.  Bishop, 
L.  A.  Bisby,  F.  Bellingham,  James  G.  Buddie,  J.  H.  Bailey,  N.  D.  Bailey,  W.  Cook. 
Ira  Cook,  H.  Campbell.  P.  Carey,  Sr.,  P.  Carey,  Jr.,  C.  H.  Curtis,  C.  F.  Coonley,  Calvin  R. 
Cobb,  C.  W.  Dimick,  Henry  Downey,  M.  E.  Derbyshire,  E.  H.  Durkee,  C.  R.  Doming,  Will- 
iam Emnetl,  Edward  Eddington,  C.  H.  Foggett,  Sereno  Fisk,  Jr.,  J.  H.  Fink,  John  Fuzsard. 
William  Gardner,  L.  H.  Hugunin,  M.  M.  Hale,  Charles  Heller,  T.  A.  Healey,  E.  G.  Johnson. 
Thomas  Jordan,  John  Jones,  D.  F.  Kennev,  F.  H.  Lyman.  R.  Leston,  Leonard  Lee,  D.  Les- 
ter, Q.  D.  Mowry,  P.  F.  Mills,  J.  C.  Mitchell,  C  D.  McNiel,  G.  McNiel,  R.  S.  Nellis,  Jr., 
John  Neep,  A.  I.  Owen,  L.  L.  Owen,  M.  M.  Orvis,  L.  A.  Pease,  H.  W.  Phillips,  Joseph  Riggs. 
W.  T.  Reeve,  A.  Smith,  J.  S.  Windells,  George  Secov,  W.  B.  Slocum,  F.  H.  Shepherd.  F.  A. 
Stebbins,  J.  B.  Treadwell,  R.  N.  Tappan,  J.  H.  Talcott,  0.  W.  Tavlor,  E.  Tremlett,  N.  S. 
Wright,  J.  H.  Washer,  M.  Wilkins,  J.  Volmer,  M.  D.  Wright,  B.  Whitman  and  J.  H.  Winsor. 
The  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Milwaukee,  September  22,  1864. 

The  Forty-third  Regiment  entered  the  service  under  the  call  of  July  18,  1864,  say  the 
records,  and  rendezvoused  at  Milwaukee.  After  a  service  of  two  years  in  Tennessee  and  Illi— 
inois,  the  regiment  returned  to  Madison  and  was  mustered  out.  Company  G  was  made  up  o 
recruits  from  all  parts  of  the  First  District,  including  the  following  from  Kenosha:  P.  Her— 
man,  A.  Sohnly,  Patrick  Hopsley,  Edwin  Mann,  William  Guenther,  A.  Baker,  William  Ozann. 
Edward  Mvnck,  Peter  Fetter  and  M.  Nolan,  which  are  all  that  could  be  obtained  from  authentic 
sources. 

Recruiting  for  the  First  Cavalry  was  begun  June  30,  1861,  and  thus  a  "splendid  body  o 
men  "  rendezvoused  at  Ripon.     Rut  that  point  being  deemed  unsuitable  for  winter  quarters,  m 
change  of  base  was  effected  to  Kenosha,  and  a  camp  established  on  ground  south  of  the  cemeterv- 

Two  or  more  companies  were  in  part  enlisted  in  Kenosha  County,  but  in  the  absence  of  tbt^ 
records,  an  imperfect  list  of  the  recruits  there  obtained  can   be    furnished  the    reader.     Tht? 
,  regiment  was  mustered  into  service  March  10,  18G2 :  and  on  the  17th  of  September  following, 
started  to  St.  Louis,  where  the  men  were  (piartered  at   Benton   Barracks.     Soon  after,  it  wa:3 
ordered  to  Cape  Girardeau:  and,  until  1863.  was  engaged  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  in  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas.     While  in  the  latter  State,  on  the  morning  of  August  2,  1862,  the  Rev. 
George  W.  Dunmore,  Chaplain  of  the  regiment,  was  killed.'   He  was  minister  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Kenosha,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  but  resigned  his  pastorate  to  enter 
the  service. 
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On  Jane  18,  1863,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Tennessee,  where  it  became  a  prominent 
Feature  of  the  First  Division,- Second  Brigade  Cavalry  Corps,  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  It  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Shelbyville,  Chickamauga,  Buzzard's  Roost,  Resaca,  Kenesaw,  Planters- 
f ille.  West  Point,  the  siege  of  Atlanta  and  the  capture  of  Davis — the  fleeing  "  President  of  the 
Confederate  States  ** — and  everywhere  contributed,  in  a  marked  degree,  to  add  luster  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Squadron  M  was  enlisted  under  Capt.  Connatty,  a  teacher  in  the  Kenosha  public  schools, 
issisted  by  George  W.  Barter  and  John  A.  Owen.  The  roster  of  privates,  nearly,  if  not  all. 
from  Kenosha  County,  is  as  follows:  A.  T.  Robinson,  Edward  M.  Cooley,  died  at  Patterson 
November  13, 1862 ;  T.  W.  Brown,  J.  Henderson,  R.  L.  Phillips,  G.  G.  Gray,  G.  W.  Barter,  L. 
Locken,  0.  E.  Waters,  H.  G.  Hubbard,  L.  Phillips,  H.  T.  Wakefield,  J.  C.  Whitney,  A.  J. 
Hodge,  J.  Smith,  Jr.,  R.  M.  Judd,  T.  Funston,  E.  R.  Shepard,  G.  H.  King,  H.  B.  Butts,  W. 
B.  Young,  C.  Valier,  L.  Paxon,  Philip  Warren,  H.  Dwelle,  C.  W.  Mulvey,  J.  K.  Doming,  M. 
A.  Loll,  0.  H.  La  Grange,  J.  A.  Owen,  J.  Hager,  E.  A.  McKenzie,  John  Ogden,  D.  Gunn, 
W,  J.  Goodrich,  P.  Winters,  died  at  Anderson ville^  May  5, 1864;  L.  Davis,  A.  C.  Parks,  J.  E. 
Lathrop,  F.  Sharl,  A.  Sargent,  W.  Wolf,  J.  A.  Healey,  D.  Rogers,  A.  J.  Barter,  M.  S.  War- 
ren, died  at  Helena,  September  17,  1862,  G.  H.  Lawrence,.T.  B.  Roberts,  D.  P.  Church,  I.  J. 
Connatty,  E.  D.  Taylor,  drowned  at  Chickasaw,  Ala.,  March  5,  1865;  Julius  Baum,  John  Cas- 
ridy,  C.  D.  Hooker,  T.  L.  Carpenter  and  H.  C.  Esselstyn. 

The  regiment  was  paid  off  and  mustered  out  of  service  July  19,  1865. 

In  addition  to  Company  M,  Companies  A  and  F  were  furnished  with  recruits  from  Kenosha 
County,  and  commanded  by  citizens  of  Kenosha  City ;  Company  A  being  led  bv  Capt.  Thomas 
H.  Mars,  Lieut.  Levi  Howland  (who  served  in  the  first  regiment,  under  the  call  for  75,000  men), 
ilso  Sergt.  H.  S.  Curtis;  and  Company  F,  by  Capt.  John  Hyde,  supported  by  Lieut.  G.  H. 
N^ichols  and  Sergt.  W.  Thomas.     The  roster  of  privates  of  both  companies  has  been  destroyed. 

Of  the  artillery  branch  of  the  service,  the  Seventh  Battery  was  liberally  represented  from 
Kenosha  County.  Among  them  was  Sergeant  J.  H.  Bridgraan,  who  enjoys  the  honorable  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  man  in  Wisconsin  who  enlisted  in  the  volunteers  from  that  State. 
The  battery  was  mustered  in  at  Milwaukee  in  August,  1861,  or  ordered  and  St.  Louis,  where  it 
^as  quartered  at  Benton  Barracks.  After  remaining  there  for  two  weeks,  the  command  was 
)rdered  to  Cairo,  and  from  that  point  into  active  service,  engaging  in  the  "  skirmish ''  at  Bird's 
Point  and  the  campaign  which  began  at  New  Madrid  and  concluded  with  the  capture  of  Island 
JIo.  10.  After  the  reduction  of  that  stronghold,  the  battalion  accompanied  Grant  to  Vicksburg, 
mgaged  in  protecting  the  rear  of  his  command  until  the  evacuation  of  the  city  on  the  hill  by 
Peraberton.  It  was  then  returned  to  Memphis  and  occupied  Forrest's  attention  in  the  vicinity 
)f  the  city  almost  constantly,  being  attached  to  the  Sixteenth  Corps,  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
vith  which  it  remained  until  the  peace  at  Appomattox  Court  House  absolved  the  army  from 
iirther  service. 

The  following  is  the  roster  of  recruits  from  Kenosha  County :  J.  H.  Bridgman,  M.  D. 
Smst,  John  Grates,  Albert  Crandall,  Joseph  Hoffman,  Edward  White,  James  McBride,  Lydon 
A.  Briggs,  Henry  Christman  and  Alva  Schwartz.  , 

A  portion  of  Company  K  of  the  First  Wisconsin  Heavy  Artillery  was  enlisted  at  Kenosha 
iud  mustered  into  service  in  September,  1864,  at  Madison.  The  company  officers  were  W.  H. 
fennings.  Captain  ;  Isaac  U.  Jennings,  Charles  Law,  James  Mack  and  Joseph  E.  O'Neill, 
[iieutenants.  The  regiment  was  moved  to  Alexandria  immediately  upon  being  "sworn  in," 
irhere  it  was  assigned  to  the  army  corps ;  division  brigade  engaged  in  protecting  the  defenses  of 
W^ashington.  During  its  term  of  service,  Company  K  occupied  Ft.  Lyon  and  suffered  no  loss 
)y  death.  The  following  is  a  list  of  members  who  volunteered  from  Kenosha  County :  P. 
3auber,  N.  P.  Fox,  F.  W.  Beckmann,  D.  Harles,  Arthur  Ames,  Francis  S.  Borchardt,  John 
Wagner,  Henry  Thurn,  Elisha  Stonebraker,  William  Toes,  James  Moran,  Michael  Glass,  B. 
CoyKendall,  Frederick  Sanders,  A.  J.  Stover  and  E.  Carpenter.  Lieut.  John  E.  Henry  died 
since  the  war. 
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In  addition  to  responding  to  the  calls  of  the  authorities  for  troops,  Kenosha  furnished  the 
following  soldiers  to  the  quota  of  other  States :  William  Shepherd,  Walter  Stebbins,  Charles 
Dana,  Horace  Baldwin,  R.  I.  Blish,  Louis  Martin,  George  Newberry,  H.  Clark  and  T.  Aspin- 
wall  to  Battery  B,  Chicago  Light  Artillery ;  H.  W.  McDonald,  Northwestern  Cavalry  ;  Dennis 
Hines,  Lieutenant  Company  A,  Fremont  Rangers ;  Frank  Holderness,  J.  G.  Northway  and 
John  Silsbee  to  the  Nineteenth  New  York  Artillery.  Also,  William  Nelson,  Ship's  Corporal ; 
Charles  Briggs,  Landsman,  and  Frank  B.  Morehouse,  seaman,  on  board  the  United  States  steamer 
Carondelet ;  J.  Fuller  and  M.  Neill,  seamen  on  board  flag-ship  Black  Hawk,  and  Marc  Ehle, 
seaman,  but  to  which  ship  attached  is  unknown. 

The  draft  was  enforced  in  Kenosha  County  during  the  war,  once  on  November  10,  1862, 
when  there  were  8  drawn  from  Kenosha  ;  21  from  Somers  ;  23  from  Pleasant  Prairie ;  26  from 
Bristol ;  33  from  Paris ;  34  from  Brighton ;  18  from  Randall,  and  14  from  Salem  ;  again,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1874,  with  the  following  prizes  :  Twenty-three  to  Randall ;  20  each  to  Pleasant 
Prairie  and  Wheatland  ;  5  to  Paris;  4  each  to  Bristol  and  Salem,  and  3  to  Somers. 

During  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  Wisconsin  furnished  91,739  recruits,  of  which  the 
First  District  subscribed  16,904,  and  Kenosha  743. 

The  following  soldiers  arfe  buried  in  the  cemeteries  of  Kenosha,  where  their  graves  are 
properly  marked  ;  but  there  are  quite  a  number  of  graves  occupied  by  those  fallen  in  the  battles 
for  liberty,  whose  resting-places  are  included  under  the  head  "  Unknown  "  : 

City  Cemetery. — Capt.  Augustus  Quarles,  J.  W.  Wilder,  Capt.  C.  Stetson,  G.  W.  Waldo, 
Fred  Smith,  John  Newton,  David  L.  Winters,  James  Winters,  H.  Holderness,  T.  L.  Carpenter, 
Philip  Carey,  Capt.  John  Henry,  John  M.  Eastman,  M.  W.  Campbell,  Albert  W.  Davis,  Mar- 
tin C.  Davis,  Marshall  Davis,  A.  Waldo  Davis,  Thomas  Warchus,  DeForest  Kinney,  W.  H. 
Overacre,  Adam  McAuley,  Capt.  Henry  Myers,  George  Harmon,  Edwin  Baldwin,  Chancey 
Baldwin,  Henry  Clark,  H.  W.  Pettit,  E.  L.  Scribner,  Charles  Wade,  John  Merrill,  E.  L.  Win- 
egar,  James  Weed,  W.  White,  Col.  F.  S.  Lovell,  Isaac  Northway. 

Irish   Catholic  Cemetery — Old  Ground. — Hugh  McEntire,  John  Taft.     New  Ground- 
Charles  McDermott,  John  Mangin,  John  Meaghan,  Frank  Kean. 

Grerman  Catholic  Cemetery. — Peter  Krethen,  John  Wirtz,  John  Dochter. 
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RUSIH  S.  ADAIIISI9  of  the  firm  of  Miller  k  Co.,  boot  and  shoe  dealers ;  was  bom  Nov.  18, 
1854,  in  Paris,  Kenosha  Co.,  Wis.;  was  an  employe  of  Mr.  Miller  from  1871  until  1875,  when  he  was 
admitted  as  a  partner.  Married  Miss  Susan  W.  Sage  May  31,  1876.  They  have  two  children — Sydney 
D.,  born  Oct.  10,  1877,  and  Arthur  B.,  bom  Dec.  W.  1878.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  are  members  of  the 
Congregational  Church. 

liEVI  K.  AliDENy  editor  and  proprietor  of  Ihe  Racine  Daily  News;  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
in  August,  1842 ;  moved  to  Janesvilie,  Wis.,  in  the  fall  of  1846  ;  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the  Janes- 
ville  Gazette  ofiice ;  was  through  the  war  of  the  rebellion  ;  mustered  out  at  Brownsville,  Tex. ;  published 
the  Banner  at  Brenham,  Tex.,  for  eight  months  in  1868-Gi> ;  moved  to  Racine  in  1874 ;  bought  out  the  So^i 
of  Temperance  Jan.  1,  1878,  and  was  proprietor  of  the  paper  one  year;  started  the  Daily  Herald 
Dec.  16,  1878,  and  April  25,  1879,  changed  the  name  to  the  Racine  Daily  News. 

OSL  ARTHIJS  H.  AKOSl^  dentist;  isi  a  native  of  England,  and  came  to  Racine  in  1848 ; 
though  absent  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  this  county  has  been  his  home  mostly  since  then.  During  the  war 
he  enlisted  in  Co.  A,  First  Battalion  Yates'  Sharpshooters ;  served  a  little  K^ss  than  a  year,  and  was 
discharged  on  account  of  sickness;  in  1864,  he  re-enlisted  in  Co.  K,  First  Wisconsin  Heavy  Artillery,  and 
was  discharged  in  1865.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  since  1866.  He  married 
Julia  M.,  daughter  of  Capt.  McCumber,  of  Burlington,  Wis.,  in  December,  1870 ;  she  is  a  native  of 
Racine  Co. ;  they  have  had  three  children,  two  living — Frank  Porter  and  Horace  Churchill.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Amos  are  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

W.  H.  AIIIOS9  born  in  London,  Eng.,  in  1840 ;  came  to  Racine  in  1866;  was  book-keeper  at 
Racine  College  five  years,  and  now  holds  the  position  of  Curator  and  book-keeper,  a  position  of  much 
responsibility.  Married  Mary  A.  Hall,  daughter  of  S.  L.  Hall,  a  prominent  lawyer;  have  had  three 
children. 

StAMUEL  R.  ARHStTRONC;^;  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1854  ;  came  to  Racine  in  1856 ; 
occupation,  painter.  Married  June  29,  1876,  Miss  Jennie  Hanson,  of  Racine;  her  father  was  Alderman 
for  four  terms  with  satisfaction  to  the  community.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  two  children — one  boy  and  a  girl. 
His  wife  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church ;  he  is  a  member  oi*  the  Baptist  Church. 

RORERT  H.  RAKER,  of  the  firm  of  J.  I.  Case  &  Co.,  was  born  in  Geneva,  Walworth  Co., 
on  the  27th  of  June,  1839,  and  is  the  son  of  Charles  M.  and  Martha  L.  Baker.  After  the  usual  prelimi- 
nary instruction  in  public  schools,  he  pursued  a  academic  course  at  Beloit,  and  in  March,  1856,  first 
engaged  in  business  on  h*s  own  account;  he  entered  a  hardware  store  at  Racine  as  clerk,  where  he 
remained  two  and  a  half  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  spent  one  year  in  the  employ  of  Thomas 
Falsey,  reaper  manufacturer;  in  1860,  he  became  general  agent  and  collector  for  J.  I.  Case  &  Co.,  which 
position  he  retained  until  January,  1863,  when  he  purchased  a  one-fourth  interest  in  the  business,  which  he 
still  holds,  taking  a  most  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  concern ;  he  has  held  many  positions  of 
honor  and  public  trust ;  he  was  elected  School  Commissioner  in  1867,  Alderman  of  his  ward  in  1868,  and 
re-elected  in  1871;  in  1872,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and,  in  1873,  was  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Lieutenant  Governor;  in  1874,  he  became  Mayor  of  Racine,  and,  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
was  re-elected  to  the  State  Senate ;  is  now  President  of  the  Racine  County  Agricultural  Society ;  he  is  a 
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Director  of  the  Raciiie  Silver  Plate  Manufacturing  Company,  a  Director  of  the  Maoufacturers'  Natioeal 
Bank  of  Racine,  also  of  the  National  Iron  Company  of  De  Pere,  Wis.,  and  Director  in  several  other  manu- 
facturing institutions,  and  President  of  the  Hampton  Coal  Mining  Company,  and  Director  Id  several  other 
manufacturing  institutions.  Mr.  Baker  was  married  on  the  20th  of  December,  1859,  to  Miss  Emily  M. 
Carswell,  by  whom  he  has  one  daughter  and  four  sons. 

LEWIS  L.  BALDWIN,  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  December,  1814  ;  moved  to  North- 
east, Eric  Co.,  Petin.,  in  1815,  thence  to  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  in  the  spring  of  1847  ;  engaged  in  bosines 
as  a  farmer,  until  about  1869.  Married  Miss  Rosanna  Butt,  of  Northeast,  Penn.  ;  have  one  child, 
Dwight  H.,  born  Jan.  15,  1840,  who  died  in  March,  1844.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  held  the  followiog  offices 
in  the  most  efficient  manner :  Chairman  of  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Racine ;  was  elected  to  represent  bis 
constituency  in  the  Legislature  for  1860. 

VOLNEY  BASIMttER,  liveryman,  is  a  native  of  Rodman,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wb. ;  he  came 
to  Racine  County  in  the  fall  of  1843,  and  loca»ed  at  Kenosha,  where  he  lived  a  year ;  from  there  he  weot 
to  various  places,  finally  settling  in  Rucine,  in  1851  ;  his  business  has  been  farming  and  dealing  in  horses; 
he  was  wagon-master  of  the  4th  Wis.  Regt.  V.  I.  during  the  late  war. 

S  Amu  EL  NIXON  BASYE,  retired  farmer;  was  born  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  April  14. 1812, 
when  about  three  years  of  age  his  parents  moved  to  Indiana,  and  his  father,  in  1821,  built  the  first  house 
in  Indianapolis  after  the  town  was  platted ;  later,  in  October,  1828,  the  family  removed  to  La  Fayette,  and. 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1835,  Samuel  N.  came  to  Racine  county,  and  located  on  the  northwest  quarter  of 
Section  18,  Township  3,  Range  23  east ;  he  pre-empted,  in  1838.  Mr.  Basye  declined  offers  of  political  prdtf- 
ment,  though  he  at  one  time  acted  as  town  treasurer ;  he  was  the  man  who  notified  the  Western  Emigradoo 
Company  of  the  desirability  of  Pike  River,  now  Kenosha,  as  a  site  for  a  town.  He  was  married  July  5, 
1835,  to  Jane  Barkley,  who  was  born  in  Harrison  county,  near  Cincinnati;  she  died  May  23,  1871 ;  they 
had  eight  children,  five  of  whom  are  living — Marian,  (now  Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Berch,  of  CentreviUe,  U., ) 
Henry  C,  Josephine  Ellen,  Edward  E.  and  Charley  V. 

JAIHES  A.  BEAUCirRAND,  City  Assessor  and  Deputy  County  Clerk,  came  to  Racine  in 
1846 ;  for  four  years  he  was  mate  of  a  vessel  on  lake  Michigan,  and  for  two  years  Deputy  Goontj 
Collector,  and  was  then  employed  by  A.  O.  Knight,  in  abstract-making,  which  he  followed  for  ten  years ; 
in  1801  and  1862  was  Assistant  Paymaster  in  this  department;  in  the  spring  of  1S63  he  was  elected  (^ty 
Clerk,  which  oflfice  he  held  for  ten  years;  he  has  been  in  the  oflfice  of  the  county  clerk  sine**  1875. 
He  married  Harriett  E.  Morey,  in  November,  1847  ;  she  was  born  in  Norristown,  St.  Lawrence  Co..  N.Y. ; 
they  have  five  children — John  I.,  Josie  E.,  Clara  C,  Eugene  P.  and  Charles  F.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beaognnd 
are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

JOHN  BECK,  wliolasale  manuficturer  of  boots  and  shoes.  No.  156  Main  street,  was  horn  in 
Bavaria,  July  4,  1827;  came  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1849,  to  Racine  April  15,  1850;  started  a  small 
establishment  for  himself;  in  1865  he  went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Leighton;  in  a  short  time  dissolved 
partnership  and  went  into  business  for  himself.  Married  Miss  Susan  M.  Burbeck,  in  1854;  they  have 
six  children  living — Mary  C,  John  G.,  Emeline  L.,  Wm.  H.,  Margaret  T.  and  Daisy  A. ;  lost  four 
children — Anna,  who  died  at  the  age  of  1  year ;  Charles,  who  died  aged  nine  months,  and  two  boys,  who 
died  unchristened.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beck  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

MARTIN  BECKER,  retired  ;  came  to  Baciue,  Wis.,  in  the  spring  of  1846 ;  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  Berne,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  17,  1809;  the  son  of  Peter  Becker,  who  died  when  Martin 
was  quite  young ;  Mr.  Becker  engaged  in  the  brickmaking  business  in  1846,  remained  in  that  bosiness 
until  1879,  and  is  now  on  the  retired  list  of  a  well-spent  and  industrious  life.  He  married,  about  the 
year  1833,  Miss  Hannah  Silvernail,  daughter  of  Peter,  born  in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1810  ;  they  had 
four  children — Martha  Jane,  born  Feb.  18,  1834;  Lorenzo,  born  June  20,  1835;  Peter,  born  July  15, 
1838;  Harvey,  born  Oct.  31,  1848.  Mrs.  Becker  died  June  7,  1867.  Mr.  Becker  married  Mrs.  Mary 
M.  Earl,  of  (Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  she  was  born  in  Europe,  in  1809;  she  had  twelve  children,*  five  living.  Mr. 
Becker  has  always  had  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  Racine.  Member  of  the  Christian 
Church  ;  the  family  attend  the  Episcopal  Church  as  well. 

ft^AMrEL  F.  BEEDE,  teacher ;  born  Feb.  6,  1840,  in  Strafford  Co.,  N.  H. ;  went  to 
Centre  Sandwich,  Carroll  Co.,  N.  H.,  in  the  summer  of  1861  ;  in  the  fall  of  1862  enlisted  in  the  14th 
N.  H.  V.  I. ;  was  encamped  at  Morganza  Bend,  L;i.,  and  fought  in  all  the  battles  in  which  his  r^ment 
took  part-after  he  joined  it ;  entered  the  Chandler  scientific  department  of  Dartmouth  Collie,  N.  H.,  in 
Sept.  18G5,  and  graduated  in  1868;  moved  to  Baraboo,  Wis.,  in  1868,  and  taught  school  at  the  village 
of  Lyons,  near  there  ;  in  1 869-70  was  connected  with  the  civil  engineer  corps  of  different  railroads ;  in 
1870-71  was  principal  of  schools  of  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis.,  and  in  the  fall  of  1871    went  to  Worcester^ 
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Mass.,  where  he  taught  in  the  Highland  Military  Academy  for  three  years,  two  years  devoted  to  mathe- 
maties  and  English  branches,  and  during  the  third  he  was  commandant  and  teacher  of  higher  mathematics 
and  engineering ;  in  the  summer  of  1874  ho  came  to  Racine,  Wis.,  wjs  appointed  and  is  now  principal  of 
the  5th  ward  school.  Married  Miss  Belle  Remington,  of  Baraboo,  Wis.,  in  August,  1874,  and  has  two 
children — Harry  R.,  born  Oct.  2,  1875,  Thad  Sheridan,  born  Oct.  1*J,  1878,  the  latter  on  the  anniversary 
of  Cedar  Creek,  the  day  of  Sheridan's  famous  ride,  in  which  noted  battle  his  father  was  severely  wounded 
and  was  laid  up  fr  nine  months  in  the  Satterlee  Hopital,  I'hiladelphia. 

WILIjIA]!!  BKS  WICK«  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  the  celebrated  Root  River  lime  ;  born 
Feb.  10,  1812,  in  Barnet  Castle,  Xorthumberland,  England;  w  int  to  Canada  in  1824;  to  Clinton  Co.,  N. 
Y..  in  lJ-^28;  to  Upper  Canada  in  1833;  t^)  Michigan  in  1834  ;  back  to  Upper  Canada  in  the  spring  of 
1835 ;  returned  to  Michigan  in  the  winter  of  1835 ;  prospected  in  Racine  Co.  in  the  spring  of  1841  ;  went 
again  to  Michigan  in  the  fall  <»f  1841,  and  finally  located  in  Racine  in  the  fall  of  1842,  where  he  followed 
different  occupations  until  he  purchased  the  Root  River  Lime  Works  in  185t>,  which  he  has  worked  up  to 
its  present  standing,  and  now  employs  an  averag.*  of  ten  to  twelve  hands.  Married  Miss  Eleanor  M.  Pad- 
dock, uf  Sodus,  Wing  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1845,  and  has  three  children — William  Henry,  born  Nov.  25,  184(> ; 
Ella  M.,  Aug.  23,  1849;  Fred.  J\,  May  9,  1852.  Mr.  Beswick  has  held,  at  different  periods,  the  follow- 
ing offices:  Commissioner  of  Highways,  before  the  State  Constitution  was  formed,  for  two  years;  City 
Assc'ssor  two  years.  Town  Treasurer  one  year.  County  Treasurer  two  years,  and  Alderman  for  ten  years  for 
Ward  No.  2,  in  all  of  which  onerous  and  important  positions  he  gave  universal  satisfaction,  and  only  lately 
refused  to  serve  again,  to  the  deep  regret  of  his  many  friends  and  supporters. 

A.  BETTKIDIwE,  ice  dealer  and  proprietor  of  flax  mill.  He  was  born  in  London,  England, 
in  1819  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1847;  to  Racine  in  1850.  After  his  removal  here  was  engaged  in  the 
drug  business  for  three  years.  He  married  Miss  Eliza  Dearsley  in  1854.  She  was  born  in  Suffolk, 
England.  They  have  three  children — John  R.,  Annie  E.,  and  Florence  A.;  are  members  of  the  Episco- 
pal Chuich.     Mr.  B.  has  served  one  term  as  Alderman. 

CHARIiES  C.  BliACK^  of  the  firm  of  Black  Bros.,  proprietors  of  livery  stable,  was 
bom  at  Franklin  Mills,  0.,  and  came  to  Racine  in  the  fall  of  1863.  He  was  employed  by  the  W.  U.  R. 
R.  Co.  until  1805,  and  then  enga<;ed  in  the  hotel  business  for  one  year  at  Savannah,  111. 

HKNRY  A.  BIjACK,  of  the  firm  of  Black  Bros.,  proprietors  of  livery  stable,  was  born  at 
Franklin  Mills  (now  Kent),  Portage  Co.,  0.  He  came  to  Racine  in  the  spring  of  1864,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  his  present  business  since  Feb.,  1866.  He  was  previously  employed  at  the  W.  V.  R.  R.  round 
house  shop. 

BYRON  B.  BLAKE,  member  of  the  firm  of  Blake,  Beebe  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  fanning 
mills,  was  born  in  ilaymond,  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  1848.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
the  cla.ss  of  18H8,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1871.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  present  firm 
since  1873.  He  married,  Nov.  14,  1872.  Elizabeth  S.  Tapley,  a  native  of  St.  Charles,  Kane  Co.,  111. 
They  have  one<;bild — Herbert  S.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Ijl'dUS  ^i.  BIjAKE,  capitalist  and  manufacturer,  was  born  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  March  14, 
1816;  his  parents  removed  from  Burlington  to  Aurora,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1817,  and  when  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age  they  went  to  Randolph,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa ,  and  from  there  to  Chicago  in  1834;  in 
Feb.,  1835,  he  came  to  Wisconsin,  and  locmted  on  Root  River,  five  miles  northwest  of  Racine,  in  what  is 
now  the  township  of  Caledonia ;  he  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  for  two  years,  then  went  to 
Kenosha,  and  was  employed  by  Samuel  Hale  and  John  BuUen,  general  merchants,  in  the  erection  of 
buildings ;  in  the  fall  of  1838,  he  came  to  Racine  and  worked  at  his  trade  until  1844,  when  he  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  fanning  mills  and  agricultural  implements,  in  which  business  he  has  since  continued. 
He  is  also  interested  in  woolen  mills  (as  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Blake  &  Co.;,  which  enterprise  was 
begun  in  the  spring  of  1865;  in  the  summer  previous  to  that  he  was  infen-sted  in  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton in  Louisiana,  opposite  Natchez,  which  proved  a  financial  success.  Mr.  Blake  has  held  various  offices 
of  trust ;  he  was  Tru.»itee  of  the  village  of  Racine  about  183!)  or  1840  ;  he  was  County  Treasurer  about 
1846;  in  1862  the  Governor  appointed  him  Provost  Marshal,  or  Drift  Commissioner,  of  Racine  Co., 
which  office  he  held  until  it  became  extinct ;  and  he  was  then  appointed  Assistant  Provost  Marshal,  under 
J.  M.  Tillapaugh,  in  which  capacity  he  served  two  years ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1871  and  1872;  he  was  Alderman  of  the  Second  Ward  four  or  five  years,  and,  as  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, was  Acting  Mayor  for  one  year  ;  he  Ls  a  Director  of  the  Manufacturers'  National  Bank,  and  is  interested 
in  the  Racine  Street  Railway  Co.  He  married  on  the  26th  of  Doc,  1843,  Caroline  Elliott,  who  was  born 
Id  the  Parish  of  Sidlesham,  County  of  Sussex,  England,  March  24,  1823 ;  she  came  to  Racine  with  her 
parents,  Williaji  Elliott  and  Sarah  Ireland  Elliott,  in  1840.     Thsy  have  had  five  children,  two  of  whom 
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— Annotta,  asjed  three,  and  Lucius  E.,  aged  six — have  died:  the  living  are,  Byron  B.,  Stella  M.  (now 
Mrs.  Sands  Hart,  of  Racioe),  and  Adoniram  J.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake  are  members  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church. 

HON.  CHAS.  F.  BLISS9  res.  Chippecotton  St.,  manufacturer  soda  water  and  cider  vinegar, 
Water  st.,  foot  of  College  av.,  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  Dec.  27, 1817  ;  he  came  to  this  country  with 
his  widowed  mother  in  1834  ;  she  only  lived  one  year  after  their  arrival ;  thus  he  was  left  alone,  but  having 
learned  the  trade  of  baker  in  his  native  land,  he  was  well  armed  with  the  means  of  securing  a  livelihood ; 
he  began  to  learn  the  cooper's  trade  at  the  age  of  24,  which  he  followed  for  several  years  in  the  State  of 
New  York ;  in  Oct.,  1847,  he  located  in  Racine  and  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  baker  and  confectioner, 
which  he  followed  for  a  number  of  years,  until  he  changed  for  his  present  occupation.  At  the  age  of  24 
he  married  Miss  Catherine  E.  Closs,  a  native  of  Bavaria,  Germany ;  have  had  five  children — George  Sey- 
mour, who  married  Miss  Packard  and  slill  resides  in  Racine;  Charles,  who  died  April  16,  1878,  aged  29 
years;  Mary  Jane,  the  wife  of  Louis  C.  Kline ;  Amelia  C,  the  wife  of  George  Eddy,  Jr.,  and  Carrie,  who 
6cill  resides  with  her  aged  parents.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Bliss  has  been  one  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  Racine ;  in  an  early  day  he  was  Second  Lieutenant  of  what  was  known  as  the  Governor's  Guard  of 
U^cine,  Wis. ;  he  has  filled  several  places  of  trust  and  honor — Alderman  in  1873  and  1874,  one  term  as 
Supervisor,  and  two  terms  in  the  State  Assembly  in  1874  and  1875 ;  is  a  Democrat,  a  Free  Mason  and 
Old  Fellow,  and  was  reared  under  the  instructions  of  the  Dutch  Reform  Church. 

JAHCiS  BOIVERS,  capitalist  and  dealer  in  real  estate;  was  bom  in  Sand  Lake,  Rensselaer 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  removed  to  Erie,  Penn.,  when  he  was  16  years  old ;  five  years  thereafter  he  went  to  Mich- 
igan City,  Ind.,  and  &ye  years  later  to  La  Porte,  and  from  there  he  came  to  Racine,  in  1846.  He  has 
bc*n  engaged  in  building  and  real  estate  from  that  time  to  the  present.  He  married  in  July,  1839.  Ruth 
Fletcher,  of  New  Hampshire;  they  have  two  children — Eveline  (now  Mrs.  John  C.  Huggins,  of  Chicago), 
and  Emily  (now  Mrs.  Horatio  G.  Billings). 

LUCASl  BRADIiEir,  architect,  contractor  and  builder;  was  bom  June  22,  1809,  in  Geneva, 
N.  Y. ;  he  learned  his  trade  in  Cayuga  Co.,  finished  it  in  Auburn,  where  he  lived  until  1838,  when  he 
went  to  Tiffin,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  for  a  few  months;  thence  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  live<i  for  six 
years,  coming  to  Racine  Sept.  15,  1844.  He  has  erected  public  buildings  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  most  elegant  private  residences  in  Racine.  He  was  a  member  of  the  City  Council  at 
its  organization  ;  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  one  or  more  terms.  He  is  interested  in  the  Manu- 
facturers' National  Bank.  His  wife  was  Lucinda  King,  a  native  of  Brockville,  Canada.  Mr.  and  Mr«. 
Bradley  are  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

JAMES  R.  BROWNE,  City  Treasurer;  was  born  in  Nottinghamshire,  England.  Sept.  9, 
1815,  and  came  to  America  in  1848.  He  first  settled  in  Chicago,  but  remained  there  only  a  year,  when  he  went 
to  Southport,  now  Kenosha ;  he  lived  in  Walworth  Co.  from  1852  until  1854.  and  has  lived  in  Racine  ever  since, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year  spent  in  Elkhorn,  Wis  ,  where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  wagon  making.  Ho 
was  School  Commissioner  for  two  years.  Supervisor  one  year,  and  Alderman  from  the  Sixth  Ward  for  one 
year,  which  place  he  resigned  to  assume  the  duties  of  City  Treasurer.  He  married  for  his  first  wife,  Emma 
Adamthwaite,  from  Westmoreland,  England  ;  she  died  July  5,  1863,  leaving  two  sons  and  three  daughter^? 
— James  Edwin,  Wm.  A.,  Emma  F.,  Annie  E.  and  Mary  A.  Edwin  served  in  the  7th  Wis.  V.  I,  and 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  South  Mountain.  After  his  first  term  of  enlistment  expired,  he  enlisted 
again  as  Sergeant  in  Battery  C,  1st  Wis.  Heavy  Artillery,  (the  John  R.  Davis  Battery ),  in  which  he  served  a 
year,  and  was  promoted  to  2d  Lieut.,  47th  Wis.  V.  I.,  afterward  acting  A.  A.  G.  on  Gen.  Blunt*s  staff. 
Wm.  A.  also  served  in  the  army.  Mr.  Browne's  present  wife  was  Mrs.  Penelope  B.  Forrest,  a  native  of 
(Jork,  though  reared  in  England. 

WILLIAM  A.  BROWNE,  ornamental  painter.  Fish  Bros.  &  Co. ;  born  Dec.  31,  1846,  in 
[jondon,  England  ;  came  to  America  about  1850,  and  first  lived  in  Kenosha,  Wis ;  went  to  Elkhorn,  Wis., 
in  1854;  to  Racine,  in  1858.  Enlisted  in  the  8d  Wis.  V.  L  in  1863;  was  with  the  regiment,  and  fought 
in  all  battles  they  engaged  in  until  dischurijed,  in  1865 ;  went  with  Gen.  Sherman  upon  his  Western  cam- 
paign. Married  Miss  Addie  Elderkin  of  Elkhorn,  Wis.,  Feb.  7,  1870;  has  had  two  children,  only  one 
now  living — Robert  E.,  born  May  10,  1876 ;  Mary  Emma  was  born  before  her  brother,  and  died  Sept.  2, 
1877.  Mr.  B.  belongs  to  the  following  societies:  Belle  City  Lodge,  No.  92,  Masons;  Lodge  Xo.  137, 
I.  O.  O.  F.;  Temple  of  Honor,  and  Sons  of  Tempenince.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  are  both  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

DANIEL  BULL,  manufacture  of  fanning  mills;  born  Nov.  26,  1828,  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 
came  to  Racine  May  12,  1815,  and  engaged  in  various  occupations  until  the  spring  of  1863,  wh.en  he 
jcomnienced  to  manufacture  wagons  and  fanning  mills,  which  business  he  gradually  increased  until  he  now 
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employs,  on  an  average,  twenty-five  hands,  using  steam  power  as  a  motor.  Married,  first  time,  Mias  Mar- 
garet Lytle,  of  Racine,  March  10,  1850,  who  died  Aw^.  17,  1854,  leaving  one  child — Maria,  born  Dec. 
12,  1850;  his  second  wife,  Mii^s  Ellen  B.  Harris,  of  New  Jersey,  and  afterward  Racine,  he  married  in 
the  winter  of  1855.  They  have  five  children — Carrie  A.,  born  June  3,  1857  ;  Lizzie  H.,  Sept.  10,  1859; 
Charies  W.,  May  13,  18G1) ;  Daniel  E.,  May  29,  1871  ;  Silas,  July  21,  1874.  Mrs.  Bull  and  daughters 
are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

STEPHE.\  BULL,  of  the  firm  of  J.  I.  Case  &  Co.,  was  born  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March, 
1822,  and  is  the  son  of  De  Grove  and  Amanda  M.  Bull.  His  early  opportunities  for  an  education  were 
limited,  and  when  13  years  old,  ha  left  home  and  worked  on  a  farm  until  he  was  17.  He  then  spent  two 
ycirs  in  New  York,  as  clerk  in  a  grocery  store ;  then  started  a  store  for  himself,  which  he  kept  five  years, 
and  then  came  West.  He  arrived  in  Racine,  October,  1845,  where  he  remained  two  years.  In  1847,  he 
moved  to  Spring  Prairie,  Walworth  Co.,  and  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  there  for  ten  years.  In 
1S58,  he  sold  out,  and  entered  the  thresihing-machine  m:inufactory  of  J.  I.  Case  &  Co.,  and,  in  1863, 
became  a  partner  in  that  extensive  concern.  In  1849,  he  married  Miss  Ellen  Kellogg,  and  has  a  family 
of  six  children — four  daughters  and  two  sons.  Mr.  Bull  owns  a  farm  within  the  city  limits,  on  which  he 
has  raised  some  very  fine  blooded  horses.  He  i;*  the  owner  of  the  celebrated  horse,  Phil  Sheridan,  which 
has  made  a  record  of  2:30.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  public  ppirit,  and  is  foremost  in  giving  a  helping  hand 
wherever  help  is  needed. 

W.  T.  BULL,  Treasurer  of  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Co.,  was  born  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  February, 
1836,  and  came  to  Yorkville  Township,  Racine  Co.,  in  the  spring  of  1845.  In  1849,  he  engaged  in 
clerking,  in  Racine,  and  upon  the  establishment  of  Racine  College,  he  attended  that,  and  also  the  Racine 
High  School,  for  three  years.  He  was  Principal  and  proprietor  of  Bull's  Commercial  Coll^  for  three 
and  oue-half  years  ;  then  became  associated  with  J.  I.  Case,  as  his  private  secretary,  and  has  continued 
with  him  for  the  past  nineteen  years. 

DWI(;MiT  D.  BURBICK,  architect  and  builder;  was  born  in  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1833; 
in  October,  1860,  came  to  Racine,  and  has  been  here  since ;  married,  in  Racine,  in  March,  1864,  Letitia 
Burdick  (a  second  cousin)  ;  have  six  children — Allen  M.,  14  years;  Erastus  R.,  12  years;  Frank  M.,  11 
years;  Mabel  Alice,  6  years;  Robert  E.,  8  years;  Florence  E.,  4  years.  They  are  all  living.  He 
entered  into  partnership  with  Edgar  Jenks,  in  1877,  under  the  firm  name  of  Burdick  &  Jenks,  as  builders 
and  contractors,  and  are  at  present  building  the  Fifth  Ward  Schoolhouse,  which  they  contract  to  build  for 
$3,944  ;  are  also  building  several  other  residences  for  citizens,  and  Mr.  Burdick  is  erecting  a  residence  for 
himself,  which  will  be  a  handsom3  edifice  when  completed.  The  firm  own  the  shop  and  the  grounds  on 
which  it  stands.  Mr.  Burdick  is  also  an  architect,  and  he  does  most  of  the  drawing  of  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  their  own  buildings,  and  also  for  other  builders. 

ALFRED  GARY,  came  to  Racine  Oct.  1.  1835;  born  in  Shoreham,  Vt.,  Jan.  21,  1804; 
served  an  apprenticeship  at  carpenter  and  joiner's  trade,  in  New  York  State,  and  worked  at  his  trade  until 
about  eight  years  ago.  Mr.  Gary  was-  appointed,  by  Gov.  Dodge,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  1836,  also 
Court  Commissioner,  and  other  minor  offices.  He  married  Miss  Mjiry  L.  Knight,  born  at  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  in  181 G,  daughter  of  Timothy  Knight,  and  siiter  of  Albert  G.  Knight;  this  was  the  first  wedding 
in  Racine.  They  have  had  eight  children,  all  deceased  but  one — Annie  S.,  bom  in  1856,  a  teacher  in 
Chicago,  HI.     Mr.  Cary  is  now  in  charge  of  the  grain  elevator;  family  attend  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

HELANCTHON  W.  €ARY  came  to  Racine,  October,  1850;  born  in  Shoreham,  Addi- 
son Co.,  Vt.,  Oct.  26,  1811  ;  was  clerk  in  the  Post  Office  the  first  three  or  four  years  he  was  in  Racine, 
after  which  he  was  mail  agent  for  the  Racine  &  Mississippi  R.  R.,  now  the  Western  Union  R.  R. ;  he 
was  then  elected  Treasurer  of  the  ci«y  of  Racine,  in  the  spring  of  1875 ;  held  that  office  three  years. 
Mr.  Cary  married  Miss  Laura  Ford ;  bora  in  the  town  of  Mansfield,  Conn.,  June  17,  1818 ;  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Abijah  S.  and  Alma  Ford.  A  member  of  Odd  Fellows'  Lodge,  No.  137.  Mrs.  Cary  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.      He  is  now  President  of  the  Old  Settlers  Society. 

FINISli  CART  WRIGHT,  one  of  the  partners  and  Superintendent  of  the  Racine  Wagon 


•  871 ;  he  married  again,  Dec.  1,  1873,  Miss  Caroline  Berner,  daughter  of  George  and  Catherine  Bemer, 
of  Racine;  they  have  two  children— Albert  E.,  born  June  30,  1875;  George  F.,  born  May  21,  1878. 
lie  built  a  shop  on  the  ground  where  the  large  mmufactory  of  Fish  Bros,  now  stun  is,  and  carried  on  the 
wagon  business  about  ninj  years;  sold  out  to  Fish  &  Bull,  and  had  charge  of  their  blacksmithing  depart- 
ment for  ten  years.     His  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  carriage  business,  without  losing  a  single  day 
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from  sickness  or  otherwise ;  never  was  idle  a  day  in  his  life;  commenced  to  learn  his  trade  at  the  age  of 
13  years ;  is  one  of  the  oldest  carriage- smiths  in  this  county.  His  father,  Justinian  Cartwright,  was  bom  in 
Logan  Co.,  Ky..  in  1796;  came  to  Racine  in  1847,  with  a  family  of  five  children — four  sons  and  one 
daughter — and  was  knowri  to  be  the  best  edge-tool  maker  in  this  county;  he  died  Nov.  1,  1860,  leaving 
eight  children;  three  are  in  California,  one  daughter  and  two  sons;  Florence  died  at  the  age  of  13  years; 
two  sons  are  in  Illinois  and  one  in  Iowa ;  Finis  is  the  only  one  who  remains  at  Racine.  Republican,  and 
liberal  in. religious  views. 

JEKOnE  I.  CASE  was  born  in  Williamstown,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  11,  1819,  and  is 
the  youngest  of  four  brothers ;  his  parents  were  Caleb  and  Deborah  Case,  who  were  among  the  pioneers  oP 
Western  New  York,  having  removed  at  an  early  day  from  Rensselaer  Co.  to  Williamstown,  where  they 
commenced  to  clear  up  a  farm  in  the  then  almost  unbroken  wilderness ;  Jerome's  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion  were  only  such  as  could  be  afforded  by  the  district  school,  and  that  only  in  the  winter  months  ;  but- 
at  the  age  of  16  he  had  made  reputable  progress  in  his  books,  and,  better  still,  had  begun  to  develop  those- 
sterling  traits  which  have  so  distinguished  him  in   later  life — integrity,  courage,  and  industry;  at  abtiut." 
this  time  his  father  purchased  the  right  to  use  and  sell  a  one-horse  tread  power  threshing  machine,  whiel^ 
was  very  primitive  in  construction,  and  young  Jerome  was  selected  to  manage  the  machine,  for  he  had 
early  shown  an  unusual  mechanical  ingenuity;  he  made  this  his  business  until  he  was  of  age,  in  1840, 
when  he  determined  to  get  as  good  an  education  as  could  be  afforded  by  the  schools  of  the  State ;  and  so, 
in  the  fall  of  that  year,  he  commenced  the  threshing  business  on  his  own  account,  and  in  the  January 
following,  with  the  proceeds  of  his  autumn's  work,  he  entered  the  Academy  of  Mexico ville,  N.  Y. ;  here 
he  devoted  himself  to  such  studies  as  would  best  aid  him  in  the  career  he  had  laid  out  for  himself — the 
construction  of  labor-saving  machinery ;  directly  at  the  close  of  the  term  he  gave  his  vigorous  attention  to 
die  subject  of  the  improvement  of  threshers ;  in  the  spring  of  1842  he  procured  six  machines  upon  credit, 
and  took  them  West  with  him,  locating  at  Racine,  in  the  Territoiy  of  Wisconsin  ;  Racine  was  then  a  mere 
yiUage,  and  arrived  there  he  disposed  of  all  but  one  of  his  machines,  and  with  that  started  off  through 
the  country  threshing  grain,  managing  the  machine  himself  and  constantly  devising  some  improvement; 
in  the  spring  of  1843,  finding  his  tread-mill  machine  was  nearly  worn  out,  and  conscious  that  he  could 
improve  it,  he  set  to  work  with  such  tools  as  he  could  find  to  rebuild  and  remodel  it  after  designs  and 
plans  of  his  own  ;  when  his  work  was  completed  and  put  into  operation,  he  found  not  only  that  he  had 
made  a  machine  better  than  the  old  one,  but  also  one  better  than  he  could  buy  at  the  East ;  his  success 
becoming  known,  he  soon  found  himself  able  to  discontinue  threshing  and  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  machines.     Up  to  this  time,  invention  had  only  succeeded  in  making  what  was  called  an 
open  thresher,  the  grain,  chaff,  and  straw  being  delivered  together  from  the  machine,  requiring  an  after 
process  of  winnowing  in   order  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  chaff;  in  the  winter  of  1843-44,  Mr.  Case 
succeeded  in  making  a  thresher  and  separator  combined,  aflcr  a  model  of  his  own  invention,  which  he  had 
made  in  the  kitchen  of  a  farm-house  at  Rochester,  Wis. ;  this  was  the  first  machine  used  in  the  West  that 
threshed  and  cleaned  the  grain  at  one  operation;   it  was  a  success  best  appreciated,  most  probably,  by  the 
man  who  for  three  years  had  labored  under  every  di.sadvantage  to  attain  that  result ;  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year,  Mr.  Case  rented  a  small  shop  at  Racine,  and  undertook  the  building  of  a  limited  number  of  his 
new  machines;  constantly  improving,  remodelling  and  perfecting  his  machinery,  Mr.  Case,  in  1847,  erected 
his  first  shop,  near  the  site  of  his  present  extensive  manufactory ;  it  was  a  brick  building,  thirty  feet  wide 
by  eighty  feet  long,  and  three  stories  in  height ;  at  the  time,  he  considered  it  larger  than  he  would  ever 
need,  but  thought  he  would  put  up  a  good  building  that  should  be  a  credit  to  the  town  ;  in  1855 — only 
thirteen  years  from  the  time  he  stood  on  the  threshold  of  his  enterprise — success  was  assured ;  his  exten- 
sive manufactory — of  substantial  brick  and  wood  buildings,  occupying  in  all  its  appointments  several  acres 
of  ground,  situated  on  the  bank  of  Racine  River  just  inside  the  lake  harbor,  with  its  dock  for  vessels,  its 
furnuce,  molding- room,  paint-shops,  belt  factory,  and  dry- kilns,  and   its  vast  work-rooms  filled  with  perfect 
and  complicated  machinery,  all  systematized  and  organized  in  as  perfect  order  as  a  military  camp — standi^ 
to-day  a  monument  in  itself  to  the  inventive  skill,  keen  foresight,  and  indomitable  energy  of  the  farmer- 
boy  of  Williamstown,  and  entitles  him  to  take  his  place  among  those  men  of  thought  and  action  whose  own 
exertions  have  made  them  the  representative  men  of  the  West.     ]Mr.  Case  was  elected  Mayor  of  llacine  in 
1856,  and  again  in  1859 ;  in  1856  he  was  elected  State  Senator,  and  served  two  years ;  in  1863,  his  busi- 
ness having  assumed  colossal  magnitude,  and  bavin:];  amassed  a  splendid  fortune,  he  disposed  of  the  grcat^jr 
part  of  his  interest  in  his  manufactory  to  Messrs.  Stephen  Bull,  Robert  H.  Baker,  and  M.  B.  Erskine, — 
all  residents  of  Racine, — characteristically  choosing  for  his  partners  practical  men  like  himself;  since  that 
time,  Mr.  Case  has  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  active  management  of  the  business,  and  has  devoted 
more  of  his  time  and  no  small  portion  of  his  capital  to  the  furtherance  of  interests  calculated  to  build  up 
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and  promote  the  best  good  of  the  city  and  State  in  which  he  resides  ;  there  are  now  several  exUmsive  and 
successful  manufactories,  in  various  departments  of  human  industry,  in  the  city  of  Racine,  in  all  or  nearly 
all  of  which  Mr.  Case  is  personally  and  pecuniarily  interested ;  for  several  years  past  he  has  been  an  effi- 
cient member  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  for  the  past  two  years  President  of  the 
Racine  County  Agricultural  Society  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  a  life  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  l^etters.  In  1849  Mr.  Case  married  Lydia  A.,  daughter  of  DeGrove 
Bull,  Esq.,  of  Yorkville,  Wis.  Our  sketch  of  a  man  of  such  extraordinary  powers  and  of  such  repre- 
sentative strength  as  Mr.  Case  is  necessarily  too  brief;  but  the  mere  outline  thus  drawn  presents  a  figure 
which  American  youth  may  well  look  upon  as  a  model,  not  only  in  view  of  the  success  he  has  achieved, 
but  for  the  sterling  attributes  of  character  which  rendered  such  a  success  possible. 

Tnnii.  JANE  CASHILL;  born  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland,  in  1883;  her  maiden 
name  was  Jane  Byrne.  She  married  in  1852,  Mr.  Frank  Civshill,  of  Racine.  In  1843  he  came  here 
from  Morristown,  N.  Y.  He  was  elected  three  tiires  City  Alderman,  which  office  he  filled  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  They  had  five  children,  all  still  living — three  daughters  and  two  sons.  Her  husband  was 
engaged  in  the  cooperage  business  up  to  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1878.  Her 
mother,  a  venerable  lady,  is  living  with  her.  Her  lister.  Miss  Anna  Byrne,  graduated  at  the  Racine  High 
School,  in  1857;  she  taught  school  in  Racine,  Milwaukee,  and  Chicaijo;  was  teaching  in  the  latter  city 
when  she  died,  in  1876.  She  was  highly  esteemed,  and  ever} body  who  knew  her  can  testify  to  her  worth 
as  a  competent  teacher  and  a  perfect  lady. 

•fOHN  C  CAVKW,  watchman,  Western  Union  R.  R.;  born  in  Dumfries,  S»x>tland,  in  1821; 
arrived  in  New  York  City  in  1844;  went  to  Jersey  City,  and  was  engaged  there  until  1846,  when  he 
came  to  Racine.  He  married  in  Racioe,  in  1847,  Nancy  Tait,  sister  of  Robert  Tait,  whose  biography  we 
present  elsewhere  in  this  work  ;  had  two  children — Wm.  W.  and  Ellen  ;  his  wife  died  April  1,  1850,  and 
was  buried  in  Mound  Cemetery.  He  married  again  in  Racine,  April  25,  1851,  Mrs.  Harriet  Harrington, 
a  native  of  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  Wm.  W.,  his  son,  lives  in  Escanaba,  Mich.,  and  is  a  machini^  and 
engineer.  P]llen,  his  daughter,  married  Eli  Harris,  and  resides  in  Wheeler,  Ind.,  near  Chicago.  Nelson 
Harrington,  son  of  Mrs.  Caven  by  first  husband,  is  engineer  rn  W.  U.  R.  R.  Her  daughter,  Eliza  J. 
Harrington,  married  Thomas  J.  Evans,  machinist,  a  resi<lcnt  of  H.k  ine,  and  lives  with  her  parents.  Mr. 
Caven  was  on  the  police  force  from  October,  1871,  until  Mny,  1874;  at  that  time,  was  appointed  Chief  of 
Police,  and  held  that  position  till  1876;  then  went  to  work  lor  the  W.  U.  R.  R. ;  and  in  May,  1877,  waa 
again  appointed  Chief  of  Police,  and  held  the  same  position  one  year;  and  in  1878,  again  went  to  the 
W.  U.  R.  R.,  and  is  at  present  in  their  employ  as  watchman.  Mr  and  Mrs.  C.  are  members  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 

WORMAN  CLARKK,  was  born  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  May  7,  1805,  and  was  the  son  of  James 
and  Elizabeth  Wright  Clarke;  he  was  the  youngost  but  one  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom  lived  to  be  more 
than  50  years  of  i^e,  and  the  oldcft  of  ^hora  ( Mrs.  Samantha  Harman,  of  Chicago),  is  still  living;  his 
grandfather  was  Capt.  Daniel  Clarke,  of  Shaftsbury,  Vt.,  who  commanded  a  company  of  "  Green  Mountain 
Boys,'*  and  was  killed  in  battle  at  Bcmis  Heights,  in  1777.  His  grave  is  in  the  burying-ground  at 
Shaftsbury.  In  1826,  Norman  Clarke  married  Lydia  Briggs  Wright,  of  Shaftsbury,  and  spent  the  next 
nine  years  in  farming  near  Fort  Ann,  and  in  mercantile  business  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  1885,  he  determined  to 
*'  go  West,"  and,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  he  settled  in  Chicago.  He,  however,  remained  there  only 
one  year,  and,  in  1836,  he  removed  to  Wisconsin  Territory,  near  the  present  site  of  Racine;  here  he 
improved  and  tilled  the  land  which  he  pre-empted,  until  1847,  when  he  moved  into  the  village  ;  he  has 
seen  the  city  of  Racine  grow  from  a  few  cabins  to  its  present  magnitude,  and  he  has  done  his  part  in 
effecting  these  changes  in  this  Western  land,  which  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world.  He 
has  always  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens.  He  has  held  the  office  of  City 
Clerk  and  Comptroller  of  Racine,  and  was  for  several  years  United  States  Assistant  Assessor  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and  recently  resigned  the  office  of  Deputy- Col  lector,  his  resignation  having  been  reluctantly 
accepted  and  its  acceptance  being  accompanied  by  a  strong  indorsement  of  his  efficiency,  ability  and 
integrity ;  in  every  position  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  he  has  been  found  not  only  able  and  efficient  but 
thoroughly  honest.  But  it  is  as  a  neighbor  and  iriend  that  he  is  best  known  ;  possessed  of  sound  judgment, 
extensive  knowledcre  of  business,  and  kind  feelings  towards  all,  he  has  been  the  adviser  of  many  who 
needed  counsel  and  the  helper  of  many  who  required  assistance  ;  slow  to  believe  evil  of  his  neighbor  and 
furgiving  in  disposition,  he  has  had  few  enemies  and  has  lived  "  with  malice  toward  none  "  during  a  long 
and  busy  life.  His  children  are  two  sons — Lantrow  and  George,  and  one  daughter,  Marion  ;  Lantrow  is 
io  business  in  Chicago;  George  died  at  Pikers  Peak,  in  1860;  and  Marion  is  the  wife  of  Col.  John  6. 
McMjnn,  of  Racine.     Since  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1864,   Mr.  Clarke  has  found  a  pleasant  home  as  a 
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member  of  his  daughter's  family  ;  here  he  is  spending  the  last  years  of  a  long  and  useful  life,  the  genial 
friend  of  all  who  know  him,  the  kind  and  considerate  nei<4hbor,  an  honest  and  worthy  citizen.  With  hi) 
grandchildren  about  him,  for  whom  he  feels  an  affection  equaled  only  by  theirs  for  him,  he  is  enjoying  the 
rewards  of  a  life  spent  in  the  pursuit  ('f  laudable  objects  by  laudable  means  ;  these  are  health,  ]iome,  affec- 
tionate children  and  grandchildren,  and  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  know  him. 

JOSEPH  W.  CLARK$$(ON,  born  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  August  10,  1829 ;  moved  to  St. 
Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1840;  lived  there  nine  years;  came  to  Hacine,  May  9,  1849;  farmed  for  two 
years;  returned  to  llacine  and  engaged  as  a  ship-carpenter.  He  married.  April  23,  1853,  Miss  Sarah 
Morris,  of  Morristown.  St.  Lawrehco  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  they  had  six  children — George,  Orville,  John,  Mary, 
Sarah,  Ida. 

JUICHAEL  COLBERT,  foreman  in  Dickey  Bros,  factory;  born  August  30,  1848,  in  County 
Cork,  Ireland;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1854,  locating  at  Racine  in  1862;  worked  for  Russell  Skinner 
in  the  foundry  business  for  three  years;  worked  for  Case  &  Co.  two  years;  in  the  year  18G7,  engaged 
with  Dickey  Bros.  February,  1870,  married  Miss  Annie  Dohoney,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  died  at 
Racine,  July  20,  1874;  they  had  two  daughters — one  living.  He  married  again,, Nov.,  1878,  Mis 
Maggie  E.  Morris,  a  native  of  Wisconsin;  in  1874,  was  appointed  School  Commissioner  for  two  years; 
Alderman  in  1875;  Alderman  for  three  terms.     Member  of  the  Catholic  Church.     Democrat. 

EDQAR  JEFFERSON  COLE«  confectioner;  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Raymond  Sept 
9,  1851 ;  when  of  the  age  of  5  years  and  6  months,  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Racine  City,  where  he 
received  such  rducational  advantages  as  the  village  then  afforded ;  subsequently,  he  went  through  a  com- 
mercial college  course  with  Mr.  Daniel  Howland ;  at  the  age  of  27  years,  Mr.  Cole  married  Miss  Minnie 
McLennan,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Kenneth  McLennan,  of  Racine,  but  has  had  no  children.  On  Nov.  22, 
1877,  he  entered  into  business  as  a  c<mfectiouer  with  Mr.  Charles  J.  Dana,  a  brother-in-law,  but  prior  to 
that  time  managed  his  mother's  affairs ;  in  the  spring  of  1877,  and  again  in  1878,  he  ran  for  the  office  of 
School  Commissioner  on  the  Republican  ticket,  but  the  Democratic  prevailed,  and  he  sustained  a  defeat. 
Mr.  Cole  is  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  and  held  in  much  esteem  by  his  townsmen. 

WIIiLIABI  COLE,  deceased;  was  born  in  Coventry,  Eng.,  on  Feb.  11, 1791,  and, at  the  age 
of  3  years,  went  with  his  parents  to  London.  Having  received  a  thoroughly  good  education,  he  was 
placed,  at  the  age  of  16  years,  with  a  firm  of  attorneys,  with  whom  he  read  law  until  he  was  21  years  of 
age,  when  he  was  admitted  and  commenced  practicing  for  himself;  in  1825,  while  still  practicing  as  an 
attorney,  he  started  a  shipping  gazette  which  he  controlled  until  1841,  when  he  sold  out.  On  Sept.  9  of 
that  year  ho  left  his  native  land,  and,  in  due  course,  arrived  in  New  York  City,  from  whence  he  came  to 
Racine,  arriving  there  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year ;  afler  a  few  months  residence  in  that  city  he  purchased 
a  farm  in  Raymond  Township,  which,  with  his  sons,  he  worked  until  1858,  when  he  removed  to  and  set- 
tled in  Racine  City,  where  he  lived  until  April  18,  1867,  when,  surrounded  by  his  family,  his  life  slipped 
away,  and  he  fell  into  that  dreamless  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.  In  1825,  Mr.  Cole  married  Miss  Sarah 
Gosling,  a  native  of  Blackheath,  Kng.,  who  was  born  April  18,  1808,  by  whom  ho  had  sixteen  children ; 
those  living  are  Richard  T.  W.,  born  Sept.  16,  1826;  William  Henry,  May  28,  1829;  Charles  J.,  Feb. 
18,  18:^1 ;  Alfred  Alexander,  Jan.  16,  1833;  Sarah  M.,  Aug.  12,  1835;  Cecelia  A.,  Jan.  3,  1840;  Vir- 
ginia  A.,  Aug.  29,  1842;  Martha  Louisa,  Aug.  21,  1846;  Caroline  Julia,  Sept.  12,  1848;  Edgar  J., 
Sept.  9,  1851,  and  Henrietta  Dec.  10,  1854.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  Mary  B.,  died  July  31, 
1861 ;  Elizabeth,  died  Aug.  9,  1834;  Frederick  W.,  died  March  27,  1838;  Desmas,  died  July  23,  1841, 
and  James  F.  W.,  died  Nov.  20,  1864.  Mr.  Cole  served  three  terms  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Raymond  Township,  a  position  for  which  his  early  legal  training  eminently  qualified  him.  He  was 
brought  up  ia  the  light  of  the  Episcopal  faith,  but  subsequently  changed  his  views,  dying  a  member  of  no 
church. 

Looms  H.  COLEJTAN,  City  Clerk,  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1840.  His  father, 
John  Coleniin,  was  at  one  time  engaged  in  the  milling  business,  in  New  York,  and  later,  carried  on  a  saw- 
mill near  Racine,  and  also  engagt^d  in  wheat  buying.  He  died  in  Racine,  in  1874,  his  wife,  the  mother 
of  Loomis  H.,  having  died  in  1866.  Loomis  H.  was  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  three  years,  an«i 
Assistant  Postmaster  for  a  like  period  of  time.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  mittens  for 
the  iiust  four  years.      Himself  and  sister,  Helen  E.,  are  the  only  surviving  members  of  the  family. 

U.  S.  COXE,  house-mover,  cam3  to  Racine,  April,  1865;  born  in  Leyden,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 
served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  carpenter  and  joiner's  trade,  with  his  father ;  has  bjen  in  the  business  twenty- 
five  years;  married  Miss  Alice  L.  CampboU,  Sept.  23,  1862;  born  in  Lyons,  Wis;  died  Jan.  9,  1878. 
They  have  had  seven  children— George  W.,  born  April  27,  1863;  died  Oct.  28,  1863;  Ella  A.,  bora 
Oct.  19,  1864;   Herbert  L.,  born  June  22,  1872;  died  Sept.  29,  1874;  Grace  M.,  born  April  29,  1875; 
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Emma  L.,  born  Dec  3,  1877 ;  died  Jan.  12,  187S;  two  children  died  very  young.     He  is  a  member  of 
the  Youbg  Men's  Christian  Association  ;  also  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

O*  C  COlVROEf  hardware  merchant;  born  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  1838;  came  to  Racine  at  the 
age  of  2  years.  His  early  education  was  received  at  the  public  schools;  in  1868,  he  married  Miss  Helen 
Jones,  daughter  of  E  ias  Jones ;  they  have  had  one  child — Mary  H.  Commenced  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  Kraupa  &  Co.,  and  when  the  war  broke  out,  he  enlisted  in  the  20th  Wi«i.  Regt.,  June,  1862; 
was  mustered  in  as  Serireant,  serving  three  years  and  a  half;  was  in  eleven  engagements — Prairie  Grove, 
Ark.,  Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson,  Galveston,  Mobile,  Brown.sville,  Blakcsley,  Spanish  Fort,  Fort  Morgan, 
Bonsecure,  and  Van  Buren ;  acted  as  Orderly  Sergeant  eighteen  months;  in  the  winter  of  1863  and 
1864,  was  sent  home  on  recruiting  service,  and  remained  six  months,  when  he  returned  to  his  regiment,  at 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  where  he  embarked  for  Fort  Moigan,  July  5 ;  his  last  battle  was  the  taking  of  Mobile, 
Ala. ;  what  remained  of  his  regiment  was  ord<  red  to  Galveston,  and  was  mustered  out  of  service,  July, 
1865;  he  then  returned  to  Racine,  and  resumed  his  business,  ^n  Main  street,  till  1873,  when  he  removed 
to  Sixth  street,  his  present  location. 

HENRY  «.  COOKE,  No.  11  Sixth  street ;  born  in  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  Oct.  2,  1822;  came  to 
Racine,  Sept.  3,  1853,  when  he  engaged  in  the  merchant  tailoring  business,  which  he  has  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully to  the  present  time.  He  was  elected  City  Clerk  in  1862,  and  faithfully  filled  that  position,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

HRS.  E.  R.  COOIjEIT,  widow  of  E.  R.  Cooley;  he  was  born  in  Sunderland,  Mass.,  Jan., 
1814.  Married  Annie  Titus,  June,  1844,  in  Racine.  Mr.  Cooley  came  here  in  1839,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  of  the  early  settlers.  Was  elected  President  of  the  village,  and  then  Mayor  of  the  city. 
He  was  largely  engaged  in  the  hardware  business;  was  a  thorough  business  man  and  successful  merchant. 
They  had  eight  children — four  living.  Mr.  Cooley  was  an  attendant,  and  Mrs.  Cooley  is  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

KRH.  AWW  HARIA  CRO$$(BY,  formerly  Northrop;  was  born  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  1818.  Married  Stephen  Crosby  in  Southeaston,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1841.  Mr.  Crosby,  in 
1840,  was  a  manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes  in  Newton,  Putnam  Co. ;  was  in  the  same  business  there  fif- 
teen years;  in  1855,  he  moved  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  kept  a  shoe  store  there  about  eight  years;  October, 
1863,  he  came  to  Racine  and  started  the  same  business;  in  1864,  brought  his  wife  and  family  to  Racine; 
they  had  seven  children — George  E.,  John  S.,  Josephine,  Clarence  H.,  Isabella,  William  H.  and  Thomas 
F.  Isabella  died,  June,  1851,  aged  22  months;  Josephine  married,  January,  1869,  Stephen  S.  Lamb,  a 
resident  of  Racine ;  George  E.  married,  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Elestine  Kirk,  of  Newark ;  John  S.  married, 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Mary  E.  Johnson,  of  Newark;  and  Wm  H.  married,  in  Racine,  in  1876,  Emma 
Erskine,  daughter  of  M.  B.  Erskine,  of  Racine.  Mrs.  Crosby  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Mr.  Crosby  died  at  the  house  of  his  nephew,  Morgan  Crosby,  in  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  and  his  body  was 
brought  here  and  buried  in  Mound  Cemetery. 

WILLIAM  CROSTEIV,  attorney  at  law;  was  boru  in  Racine,  Nov.  7,  1854.  His  father, 
Wm.  E.  Crosten,  a  native  of  Norway,  came  to  Racine  in  1845,  and  engaged  in  ship  chandlery  and  sail- 
making.  From  the  age  of  8  to  16,  William  worked  in  the  ship  chandlery  store  of  George  F.  Foster, 
Chicago,  and  then  entered  the  law  office  of  Hoyne,  Horton  &  Hoyne,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he 
was  20  years  of  age.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875,  and  has  been  in  practice  ever  since.  From 
the  fall  of  1876  to  the  fall  of  1878,  he  was  District  Attorney  of  this  district. 

EDMUND  CUZNER,  born  in  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1823;  came  to  New  York  City  in 
1846,  to  Bacine,  June  6,  1848  ;  is  a  miller  by  tra  ie;  has  worked  for  J.  I.  Case  &  Company  for  the  past 
twenty-geven  years.  Married,  Jan.  31,  1851,  Martha  Susannah  Hanson,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
but  a  resident  of  Racine  at  the  time  of  her  marriage;  they  have  five  children  ~  Sarah  Jane,  Esther  A., 
James  £.,  Frederick  A.  and  Frank  Henry.  Sarah  Jane,  the  eldest  daughter,  married  James  Rowland,  a 
resident  of  Racine;  Esther  A.,  second  daughter,  married  Jeff.  Banfield,  who  died  in  1876  ;  she  married 
again  in  1878,  Edward  Ausche;  the  three  sons  are  all  single,  and  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuzner  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Church ;  Mr.  C.  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Bap- 
tist, but  united  with  the  Methodist  Church  in  1879. 

ISAAC  DA  VIES,  grocer,  Washington  avenue;  came  to  Racine  in  June,  1869;  a  native  of 
Wales,  where  at  the  age  of  14,  he  began  an  apprenticeship  at  the  masons'  trade.  Married  Miss  Jane 
Davies  May,  1867;  born  in  the  town  of  Aberdovy ;  daughter  of  Humphrey  Evans  Davies;  they  have  bIx 
children — Mary  and  Margaret,  twins,  born  March  1,  1868;  Jane,  Jan.  10,  1870;  Sarah,  Jan.  5,  1872; 
Daniel,  Aug.  10,  1873 ;  Humphrey,  Sept.  8, 1875.  Mr.  Davies  owns  his  house  and  lot.  Members  of  the 
Preflhyterian  Church. 
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HRS.  HAROARET  DA  VIES,  widow  of  Capt.  0.  J.  Davies;  was  born  in  Anglesey. 
North  Wales,  Dec,  4,  1825.  Married  March  18,  1857;  have  had  eight  children — two  living — Jane,  born 
March  1,  1860  ;  Katie,  Aug.  25, 1873.  Capt.  Davies  was  an  old  and  experienced  sailor;  was  Captain  of  the 
Neshoto  about  seven  years,  and  sailed  to  all  principal  ports  on  the  lakes ;  was  then  Captain  and  owner  of 
the  fine  vessel  Gilbert  Knapp,  which  he  sailed  fourteen  years.  Capt.  Davies  was  lost  off  Monistique, 
northern  part  of  Lake  Michigan,  April  26,  1876.  He  was  a  Christian  gentleman,  much  beloved  by  all; 
not^d  for  his  liberality ;  was  one  of  the  most  experienced  sailors  on  the  lakes.  He  left  his  family  in  com- 
firtable  circumstances.     Members  of  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church. 

REES  R.  DAVIS9  carpenter  and  builder,  came  to  Racine  Oct.  21,  1865;  commenoed  work 
as  a  journeyman,  and  after  one  year  and  a  half  started  business  for  himself;  the  firm  is  now  R.  R.  Davis 
&  Son.  Born  in  Montgomeryshire,  Wales,  Oct.  14,  1822;  son  of  Rees  and  Winnie  DavLs;  Rees  R.  ij 
one  of  a  family  of  twenty  children  by  two  marriages,  and  the  oldest  of  the  second  family.  He  married 
Nov.  16,  1849,  Miss  Jane,  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Mary  Davis,  born  in  North  Wales;  they  have  had 
six  children,  two  living — Winifred  Jane,  born  March  23,1853;  Rees  Hugh,  Sept.  25,  1858.  Father 
and  son  are  members  of  the  Temple  of  Honor.  The  family  attend  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church. 
Mr.  Davis  has  been  elected  Alderman  from  the  Third  Ward  two  terms. 

iSAlHlJEL  DAVliS,  born  in  Pembrokeshire,  South  Wales,  January,  1826;  went  to  Quebec, 
Canada,  and  thence  to  Racine  in  1844.  Married,  in  Racine,  in  1850,  Maria  Thomas,  a  native  of  Cardiff, 
Wales  ;  they  have  four  children — Guerson,  Avon,  Byron  and  Ingirin  ;  Byron  is  at  present  in  Beloit  Col- 
lege. They  ar^  members  of  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Davis  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Western 
Union  R.  R. 

A.  P.  DICKEY;  was  boro  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  March  24,  1817,  and  when  3  years  of  age 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Livingston  Co.,  Western  New  York,  residing  in  the  town  of  York ;  compara- 
tively limited  educational  facilities  were  afibrded  then  to  those  now  enjoyed,  and  hence  all  the  education 
obtained  by  Mr.  Dickey  was  through  the  winter  months  in  and  during  the  period  preceding  the  year  1834  in 
the  neighboring  district  school ;  he  graduated  at  the  age  of  17  years,  and  began  to  work  out  the  problem  of  life ; 
uniting  the  activity  and  strength  of  an  energetic  youth,  with  the  hardihood  begotten  of  a  parentage  of 
Sotch  rind  Irish  descent,  he  entered  upon  his  labors,  first  engaging  in  the  sale  of  fanning-milb  for  his 
brothers.  His  remarkable  success  speedily  earned  for  him  a  partnership  with  one  of  his  brothers,  Gelman 
Dickey,  then  resident  at  Price  Hill,  N.  Y.,  where  the  business  was  successfully  prosecuted  for  twelve  years ; 
while  residing  at  Price  Hill,  he  was  chosen  Colonel  of  the  164th  New  York  State  Militia,  a  position  which 
he  held  with  honor  for  six  years.  The  field  so  far  occupied  failed  to  satisfy  his  desire  for  better  things,  so, 
anticipating  the  oft-quoted  advice  given  at  a  later  date,  "  Go  West,  young  man,'*  he  once  more  embarked 
in  a  venture,  and  removed  to  Racine  in  1845;  here,  with  an  enlarged  field  for  activity  and  experience 
already  gained,  he  entered  energetically  into  the  task  of  building  up  a  name  and  fortune,  adopting  then,  as 
bcfire,  the  manufacture  of  fanning  mills;  attending  closely  to  the  text,  and  making  the  best  article  he 
could  turn  out,  he  has  earned  an  enviable  success,  having  made  during  his  residence  in  Racine  from  1845 
to  the  present  time  75,000  fanning-mills,  500  threshing  machines,  150  steam  enu^ines,  and  a  multitude  of 
otl>er  agricultural  implements.  A  life  of  energy  and  integrity  carries  a  valuable  lesson,  and  commends 
itself  as  worthy  of  emulation. 

JOHN  VICKISON  came  to  Racine  in  October,  1841  ;  born  in  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8, 
1814.  Married  Hellen  Holmes,  Aug.  4,  1857;  born  in  Oneida  Co.,  near  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  they  have  had 
three  children— Willie,  born  May  25,  1858,  died  Feb.  12, 1864 ;  John,  born  Feb.  27,  1860  ;  George,  Dec. 
21,  1868.  Mr.  Dickson  was  a  merchant  twenty  years;  firm  of  Lee  &  Dickson;  Mr.  Alan^n  H.  Lee 
died  in  1861  ;  the  business  was  then  closed  out  by  Mr.  Dickson  in  1865;  Oliver  L^e,  uncle  of  Mr. 
Alanson  H.  Lee,  furnished  the  money  to  start  the  firm  ;  from  1865  to  1870,  Mr.  Dickson  cultivated  his 
farm  of  140  acres,  near  Caledonia,  on  the  Root  River;  remained  there  six  years,  rented  the  farm  and 
returned  to  Racine ;  has  remained  out  of  business  since.  His  life  h:is  been  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
building  up  Racine,  and  he  has  taken  great  pride  in  its  pro*:;ress ;  he  was  foremost  in  building  forty-six 
miles  of  plank  road  ;  was  one  of  the  Trustees  to  obtain  the  charter,  and  afterward  one  of  the  Directors ; 
also  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  obtaining  the  franchise  for  the  Racine  &  Mississippi  R.  R.,  now  the 
Western  Union  R.  R. ;  was  Vice  President  when  Henry  S.  Durant  was  President.  Members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

AXDREiW  W.  DRIVER,  carpenter;  born  in  R^ine,  June  29,  1852;  the  son  of  Thomas 
and  Marion  Driver,  who  settled  at  Racine  about  1851 ;  came  from  the  Orkney  Islands,  Scotland ;  Andrew 
W.  is  one  of  twelve  children,  nine  boys;  educated  at  the  city  public  schools;  learned  his  trade  of  his 
father.     Married  Miss  Abigail,  daughter  of  George  R.  and  Margaret  West,  Feb.  18,1875;  they  have 
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two  children— Paul  M.,  born  July  21,  1875;  Silas,  Dec.  22,  1877.     They  belong   to  the  Preibyteriao 
Church.     Mr.  D.  is  a  Master  Mason. 

THOKAS  VRIVGK9  of  the  firm  of  Thomas  Driver  &  Son,  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  came 
to  Racine  in  1851  ;  for  fifteen  years,  he  worked  by  the  day  for  L.  Bradley,  in  a  planin^-mill,  and  sash, 
door  and  blind  manufactory,  twelve  years  of  that  time  being  foreman ;  in  the  spring  of  1856,  he  begao 
business  for  himself.  His  wife  was  Marian  Mainland,  who  was  also  born  in  Scotland;  they  have  had 
twelve  children,  nine  still  living — Christina,  now  Mrs.  J.  G.  Keith,  of  Chicago ;  John  M.,  associated  with 
his  father  in  business;  Andrew  W;  Sinclair  M.,  engineer;  Barbara,  Charles  H.,  James  M.,  Walter  S. 
and  Philo  H.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Driver  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

ANTHONY  J.  DUFFEY,  saloon;  born  in  Racino,  Aug.  15,  185*i,  where  he  served  his 
time  as  a  molder  under  Thomas  Falvey,  remaining  in  his  employ  over  four  years,  afler  which  he  went  to 
Chi  -ago  ;  remained  one  year,  then  returned  to  Racine  and  followed  the  molding  business  till  1877,  wheo 
he  opened  a  sample  room  on  Market  Square,  his  present  location.  Married.  Oct.  27,  1876.  Miss  Marj 
Heck,  a  native  of  Wisconsin  ;  they  have  one  daughter.     Members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

CHARLES  !S*  DUNCOKBG,  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  in  Elkhorn,  Schoharie  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  graduated  at  the  Geneva  Medical  College  in  1844,  and  from  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College 
in  1861  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  May,  1844,  and  settled  in  Lyons,  Walworth  Co.,  where  he  lived  four 
years,  and  then  went  to  Canada  and  practiced  there  until  the  fall  of  1858;  in  May,  1860,  he  came  to 
Hacine ;  he  served  as  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  22d  Wis.  Regt.  V.  I.  ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
Medical  Association.  He  married,  Jan.  24,  1844,  Susan  A.  C.  Barker,  who  is  a  native  of  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  ;  they  have  three  children — Wm.  E.,  Kittie  E.,  and  Jennie  M.  M.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncombe  and 
daughters  are  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

HESTBY  S.  WUBASTW,  bom  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  Feb.,  13,  1817;  received  a  common  school 
education  at  Berlin,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn. ;  when  13  years  old  entered  a  store  in  Hartford,  as  clerk,  where 
he  remained  two  years;  was  then  apprenticed  to  Mr.  E.  Braidegee  until  of  age;  when  21  years  old  he 
became  agent  for  the  Hartford  &  Nt»w  Haven  Railway  ;  in  the  spring  of  1843,  moved  to  Racine,  where 
he  established  an  extensive  mercantile,  produce  and  commission,  lumber  and  cod  business ;  he  also  manu- 
factured lumber  in  Michigan,  and  had  five  first-class  vessels  on  the  lakes ;  witii  three  others  he  bought  the 
laud  and  laid  out  the  city  of  La  Crosse,  and  erected  many  public  and  private  buildings  there,  and  it  is  now 
on  i  of  the  most  prosperous  cities  of  the  Northwest ;  he  was  Vice  President  of  Racine  County  Bank,  and 
President  of  Commercial  Bank,  of  Racine ;  he  was  for  thirteen  years  President  of  the  Racine  &  Mississippi 
Railroad ;  in  1844  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  ^tna  Insurance  Company,  and  issued  the  first  policy  in 
Wisconsin  ;  in  1845  he  commenced  the  adjustment  of  looses,  and  during  the  last  thirty-one  years  has 
adjusted  upwards  of  10,000  claims;  in  May,  1859,  he  became  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster  of  the  Home, 
of  New  York,  for  WLsconsin  and  Minnesota,  ani  in  18:37  was  appointed  General  Adjuster  for  the  North- 
west rn  States.  Married,  in  183'^,  Caroline  B.  Cowles,  of  .Meriden,  Conn.,  and  has  three  daughters;  his 
wife  died,  and  he  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  V.  White,  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.  The  daughters  of  Mr. 
Durand  are  all  students  of  Vas'^ar  Collejie. 

EDWARD  (r.  DURAXT9  born  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  June  8,  1833;  served  a  six-year 
apprenticeship  in  the  mercantile  busincj^s  in  his  native  town,  afler  the  good  old  New  England  fashion ;  and, 
on  attaining  his  majority,  came  to  Kenosha  as  clerk  and  book-keeper  for  H.  W.  Hubbard,  then  one  of 
Kenosha's  successful  merchants ;  in  a  year's  time  he  had  made  himself  so  useful  that  his  employer  gave 
him  an  interest  in  the  business,  which  terminated  in  July,  1857,  at  which  time  Durant  was  called  to  the 
cashiership  of  the  City  Bank  of  Kenosha,  which,  under  the  administration  of  Alonzo  Campbell  and  Sam- 
uel B.  Scott,  who  were  respectively  President  and  Cashier,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  banking  insti- 
tutions in  Wisconsin,  the  bank  then  had  a  capital  of  $100,000,  with  a  handsome  surplus,  and  had  been 
for  years  paying  its  semi-annual  G-per-cent  dividends,  with  an  occasional  stock  dividend,  which  in  one 
case  was  60  per  cent.  Deposits  averaged  about  $150,000,  and,  in  the  busy  season,  when  Kenosha  was  a 
wheat  and  grain  market,  drawing  its  supplies  from  the  rich  prairies  of  Kenosha  and  Walworth,  as  well  as 
McHenry  Co.,  111.,  the  bank  oflen  turned  its  capital  in  a  single  day.  This  was  the  condition  of  afiairs 
when,  two  months  after  Durant  took  the  position  of  cashier,  the  great  financial  panic  of  1857  burst  upon 
the  country.  The  correspondents  of  the  bank  in  New  York,  Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  Chicago  all  failed,  and 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  President  of  the  bank,  was  prostrated  by  the  shock  and  anxiety,  and  was  for  months 
confined  to  his  house.  But  without  an  appearance  of  weakness,  and  without  losing  the  confidence  of  the 
community,  the  bank  was  carried  handsomely  through  by  the  young  cashier,  and  in  the  January  following 
paid  a  cish  dividend  of  30  per  cent.  In  February,  1859,  Darant  accepted  an  offer  made  him  by  the  then 
well  known  dry  goods  jobbing  house  of  Pierce  Brothers  &  Flanders,  of  Boston,  and  opened  a  branch 
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mercantile  establishment  under  the  firm  name  of  Durant  &  Co.,  in  St.  Louis.     In  1860,  the  war  broke  upon 
the  country.     St.  Louis,  in  the  first  few  months,  suffered  beyond  most  of  the  Western  cities ;    there  the 
secession  flag  was  waved  and  flaunted  in  the  faces  of  ic^yal  men,  and  it  was  expected  that  it  might  become 
a  battle-ground.     In  the  collapse  of  Western  banks,  and  the  failure  of  the  Boston  house,  a  few  months 
swept  away  the  earnings  of  years,  but  the  debts  of  the  concern  were  promptly  paid,  and  Durant  had  just 
closed  up  his  business  in  St.  Louis  when  he  was  invited  to  go  to  Kenosha  and  investigate  the  affairs  of  the 
City  Bank,  which,  in  consequence  of  losses  entailed  upon  ic  by  ^ilure  of  correspondents  and  customers,  as 
well  as  by  the  heavy  losses  from  depreciation  of  Southern  State  bonds,  by  which  its  circulation  in  common 
with  most  of  the  Northwestern  banks  was  secured,  had  closed  its  doors.     A  few  days  sufficed  to  show  that 
the  bank  could  pay  its  depositors,  and  the  stockholders  still  hold  about  S25,000  of  capital,  and  though 
none  of  its  assets  were  at  once  available,  and  at  the  time  Durant  returned  to  Kenosha,  its  depositors  were 
selling  their  accounts  at  30  cents  on  the  dollar.     Within  a  fortniirht  afler  his  return,  and  with  but  aboat 
$1,000  cash  in  its  vaults,  yielding  to  the  solicitation  of  Deacon  (Tcors^e  Bennett  (one  of  the  old  and 
stanch  business  men  of  Kenosha  for  a  quarter  of  a  century),  who  appeared  at  the  bank  window  and  rapped 
for  admittance,  shaking  a  $5,000  bag  of  gold  which  he  said  he  wished  to  deposit,  Durant  threw  the 
bank  door  open  and  commenced  doing  business,  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  stockholders.     Such  was  the  faith 
reposed  in  the  management,  that  instead  of  deposits  being  called  for,  they  were  increased  by  the  addition 
of  about  $16,000  the  first  week.     The  bank  did  a  prosperous  business,  increasing  its  capital,  and  paying 
its  regular  dividends,  until  its  cashier,  going  to  Washington,  obtained  the  charter  of  the  First   Nationid 
Bank  of  Kenosha,  and  merged  the  affairs  of  the  City  Bank  in  it,  he  taking  the  management  of  the  new 
bank.     In  1865,  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  his  first  employers,  ho  left  Kenosha,  and  took  an  interest 
in  a  large  cutlery  manufacturing  concern  in  his  native  town,  himself  locating  in  New  York,  in  charge  of  the 
company's  office  there,  but  still  retaining  his  interest  in  the  manufacturing  concern  of  Durant,  Yvn  Arsdale 
&  Co.,  in  Kenosha,  which  company  was  then  doing  a  flourishing  business.     In  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  which 
followed  the  close  of  the  war,  and  through  lax  management  of  the  New  England  factory,  heavy  losses  fol- 
lowed.    The  larger  stockholders  of  the  company  persuaded  Durant  to  remove  to  New  England   and  take 
charge  of  the  manufactory,  which  he  did,  acting  as  President  and  Superintendent  of  the  company  for  a 
year  or  more ;  but  the  change  was  made  too  late,  and,  in  ^closing  the  company's  affairs,  D.  was  left  to  begin 
life  anew.     So  little  blame  was  attached  to  him,  that  before  closing  his  connection  with  the  company,  he 
had  for  &  little  time  been  manager,  he  was  offered  the  superintendency  of  two  of  the  largest  cutlery  estab- 
lishments in  the  country — the  Etna,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  employing  400  men,  and  the  Beaver  Falls,  of 
Beaver  Falls,  Penn.,  employing  nearly  300  men.    Preferring  his  old  Kenosha  home,  he  returned  to  that  place 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  business  with  which  he  U  at  present  connected.  Commencing  with  a  man  and 
boy  in  1870,  he  organized  the  Kenosha  Hardware  Company,  having  the  same  shareholders  the  Racine 
Hardware  Company  has  to-day.     In  1874,  the  company  employed  about  fifty  men.     In  the  summer  of 
that  year,  the  business  was  removed  to  Racine,  and  with  increased  f  icilitics,  has  added  to  its  business  until 
150  hands  are  now  employed.     Every  detail  of  the  business  from  its  beginning  has  passed  under  his  eye, 
and  nearly  all  the  goods  manufactured  have  been  designed  by  him,  and  are  covered  by  numerous  patents 
issued  to  him.     Mr.  D.  has  not  given  himself  entirely  to  business,  but,  in  his  busy  life,  has  found  time  for 
much  outside  work.     Has  been  fifteen  years  a  Superintendent  of  Sabbath  schools ;    President  of  the 
Racine  and  Kenosha  County  S.  S.  Association ;    and  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Association   for 
some  years,  which  positions  he  still  holds.     Unable  to  participate  actively  in  the  war  of  1860  to  1865,  he 
voluntarily  sent  a  substitute,  and  did  what  he  could  for  the  cause  at  home.     With  no  taste  for  politics,  he 
was  for  some  years  an  Alderman  in  Kenosha,  having  been  elected  on  the  temperance  issue.     He  married,  in 
1864,  Caroline,  daughter  of  George  Darling,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  he  has  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

A.  P.  WUTTON,  came  to  Racine  spring  of  1841 ;  went  into  the  produce  business,  firm  of 
Murfey  &  Dutton  ;  remained  in  that  business  twenty-five  years :  first  five  years  the  firm  was  as  above,  then 
changed  to  Dutton  &  Raymonds ;  continued  ten  years,  then  changed  to  A.  P.  Dutton ;  at  one  time  they 
owned  three  warehouses,  and  bought  largely  all  kinds  of  grain,  wool,  pork,  etc.,  etc. ;  their  firm  shipped 
in  early  days  as  high  as  eight  tons  of  butter  per  year.  A.  P.  Dutton  was  born  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  June  22, 
1822 ;  son  of  Wm.  Dutton,  one  of  seven  children.  lie  married  Miss  Ann  Whiteley,  Feb.  27,  1843 ; 
she  was  born  Sept.  17,  1824;  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Whiteley;  they  have  had  eleven  children, 
nine  living— Marshall  M.,  born  Feb.  23,  1844;  Walt<^r  B.,  Aug.  28,  1847;  Duane  D.,  Nov.  6, 
1849;  Fannie  A.,  Feb.  6,  1852;  Ellen  E.,  Jan.  6,  1865;  Andrew  L.,  April  18,  1857; 
Simeon  W.,  Aug.  12,  1860;  Buell  B.,  Aug.  4,  1862;  Jane  K.,  Aug.  20,  1865.  Mr.  Dutton 
built  the  house   in  which  he   now   lives  in    1848;  all  but  two  of  their  children  were  born  therein; 
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Dr.  Parks,  D.  D.,  founder  of  Racine  College,  baptized  the  children,  five  of  them  atone  time.  Mr.  Dutton 
was  a  member  of  City  Council  four  years,  President  of  the  same  two  years,  also  President  of  School  Board 
two  years ;  he  now  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  raising  fast  horses  on  his  farm  of  fifty  acres,  two  and 
a-half  miles  from  the  city.     Mrs.  Dutton  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  the  family  attend. 

J AMfiS  CiA$<i$$(ON,  Captain  and  Master  of  the  schooner  Ruben  Doud ;  came  to  Racine,  May 
9,  1844,  with  Mr.  Neal  Lamont,  his  guardian;  was  born  at  Perth,  Scotland,  Sept.  12,  1882;  son  of 
Thomas  £asson  ;  went  on  the  lake  while  a  boy,  on  board  the  Mary  Leonard ;  earned  a  seaman's  wao;es  at 
the  age  of  17  years;  was  mate  of  the  schooner  Whirlwind  in  1852,  and  Master  and  Captain,  in  1854,  of 
tlie  Schooner  Traveler ;  married,  June  26,  1852,  Miss  Harriet  Ramsdell,  bom  in  Shoreham,  Vt.  They 
had  five  children — Irving  L.,  bom  May  27,  1857;  Walter  and  Wallace  (twins),  April  7,  1860;  Sil- 
via Jane,  Sept.  27,  1862;  Hattie,  Aug.  13,  1866.  Mrs.  Harriet  Easson  died,  Oct.  10,  1876. 
Married,  June  17,  1877,  Mrs.  Sarah  Durham,  nee  Cole;  born  in  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  She  had  two  children 
by  her  first  marriage — Francis  L.,  born  in  New  York,  Feb.  6,  1858;  Charles  A.,  Sept.  27,  1862. 
They  have  one  child,  Edwin  J.,  born  Dec.  9,  1878.     Mr.  Easson  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order. 

CAPT.  LAWRENCE  EASSON,  Master  of  Schooner  J.  R.  Case;  came  to  Racine, 
June,  1844,  with  Mr.  Neal  Lamont,  his  guardian,  from  Scotland,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1831,  at 
the  town  of  Perth,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Easson ;  worked  with  Mr.  Neal  Lamont,  on  his  farm,  about 
three  years;  then  shipped,  as  boy,  on  board  the  schooner  Mary  Ann  Leonard  ;  at  the  age  of  15  years,  he 
was  put  before  the  mast,  and  was  four  years  in  that  capacity ;  was  then  made  mate  of  the  schooner  Ven- 
ice; has  been  sailing  master  now  about  thirty  years,  of  different  vessels;  his  nautical  education  has  been 
obtained  in  the  above  manner ;  has  never  been  ashore  or  met  with  any  serious  accident,  but  has  been 
reported  missing  several  times.  He  married  Malvicne  Hopkins,  May  8,  1852;  had  one  child — James, 
born  May  8,  1854 ;  died  Oct.  1,  1854.  Mrs.  Easson  died  Oct.  28, 1854.  He  married  Miss  Alice  Green, 
born  in  England.  They  have  had  eight  children — Mary  A.,  born  Jan.  12,  1856;  Laura  A.,  April 
22,  1858;  died  Aug.  18,  1862;  James  A.,  born  April  25,  1860;  Alice,  Dec.  23,  1861;  Malviene, 
Sept.  5,  1864;  Laura  A.,  Oct.  7,  1866;  Carrie,  Nov.  25,  1868;  died  Jan.  26,  1873;  Myron  K.,  born 
Nov.  19,  1878.  Mr.  Easson  is  a  Master  Mason,  and  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  where  the  family 
attend. 

EDWIN  A.  EDDY,  master  car  department,  W.  U.  R.  R. ;  born  April  5,  1812,  at  Williams- 
town,  Mass.;  moved  to  Edinburgh,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio,  in  the  winter  of  1815,  where  he  was  educated  ;  in 
1849  he  went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  located  in  Racine  in  1854.  Married  Miss  Ann  P.  Spiers,  of  Deer- 
field,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio,  Aug.  13,  1853 ;  has  one  child — George  L.,  born  May  10,  1856.  Mr.  Eddy  and 
his  son  are  both  Knights  Templar  of  the  Masonic  Order ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  are  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

EDWARD  ALDEN  EOERY  was  bom  at  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  Nov  11,  1852;  at  an 
early  age  he  entered  the  oflfice  of  the  Three  Rivers  Reporter^  where  he  remained  seven  years;  in  1871  he 
accepted  the  foremanship  of  the  South  Haven  Sentinel,  which  position  he  retained  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  then  entered  the  job  department  of  the  Kalamazoo  Telegraph,  remaining  there  for  nearly  two  years ; 
he  then  removed  to  Battle  Creek  and  took  the  foremanship  of  the  Battle  Creek  Tixbune,  retaining  the 
same  four  years ;  while  engaged  in  this  office,  he  wrote  for  the  paper,  and  was  frequently  employed  in 
reporting,  and  assumed  the  entire  editorial  charge  of  the  paper  for  three  months  during  the  editor's  absence 
in  Europe;  during  the  campaign  of  1876  he  was  selected  by  the  County  Committee  as  one  of  the  speakers 
to  canvass  the  district  in  the  interests  of  the  Democracy ;  in  April,  1878,  he  assumed  the  editorial  and 

business  management  of  the  Argiis, 

E.  A.  Egery,  formerly  of  the  Michigan  TVibunf,  hfis  purchased  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Argut,  and  took  possession 
of  the  office  on  the  1st  of  April.  The  paper  will  continue  as  heretofore  to  be  the  exponent  of  Democratic  principles. 
Mr.  Egery  is  a  skillful  and  practical  printer,  and  a  good  writer,  and  judging  from  the  evidences  already  given  in  the 
field  of  journalism,  he  will  publish  an  able,  wide-awake  newspaper.  We  recommend  him  to  the  citizens  of  Racine, 
and  wish  him  abundant  success. — Tribune,  Battfe  Creek. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Egery,  who  has  been  prominently  connected  with  journalism  in  our  city,  has  become  proprietor  of  the 
Arfftu,  a  Democratic  paper  in  Racine,  Wis.,  and  has  already  entered  upon  its  management.  Mr.  Egery  is  an  enter- 
prising  journalist  and  a  ready  writer,  who  fully  comprehends  the  demands  of  his  profession,  and  will  unquestiona- 
bly meet  with  abundant  success  in  his  new  undertaking.  As  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  Mr.  E.  is  the  son-in-law 
of  Hon.  W.  W.  Woolnough,  of  our  city. — Journal,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Our  former  foreman  and  boss  pressman,  E.  A.  Egery,  has  purchased  the  Racine  Argus,  and  continues  his 
editorial  career  from  where  he  began,  in  Battle  Creek.  Mr.  E.  is  an  active,  vigorous  young  man,  and  will  put  vim 
and  vitality  into  anything  he  undertakes. — Reporter,  Three  Rivera,  Mich. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Egery,  of  Battle  Creek,  son-in-law  of  the  able  and  venerable  Woolnough,  of  the  Michigan  Tribune, 
and  himself  a  journalist  of  ability,  has  become  proprietor  of  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Argus. — Evening  News,  De- 
trait,  Mich, 
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Mr.  E.  A.  Egerj,  of  Battle  Creek,  formerly  in  the  office  of  the  Battle  Creek  Tribune,  has  purchased  the  Racine 
(Wis.)  Argus,  and  has  gone  to  work  there  with  his  usual  energy.  Mr.  Egery  is  a  young  man  of  much  promise  as  an 
e«litor,  has  sound  views  on  the  finances,  and  is  a  capital  printer,  as  all  the  Tribune  readers  can  attest.  Mr.  E.  is 
son-in-law  of  that  well  known  veteran,  Hon.  >V.  W.  Woolnough. — Kipounder,  ManhaUy  Mich. 

CHARLES  EHRHARDT,  Western  Hotel,  119  Main  street;  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Reubtentorf,  Germany,  Aug.  13,  1828;  his  early  education  was  obtained  there;  commenced  work  at  an 
early  age,  watching  cattle,  etc. ;  was  pressed  into  the  re^lar  army  at  the  age  of  20  years;  was  in  four 
battles ;  remained  two  years  and  deserted  ;  left  Bremen  for  America  on  a  sail-ship ;  she  was  fifly-nine  days 
making  the  trip  to  New  York ;  he  shipped  on  board  the  steamship  Roanoke,  for  Norfolk,  Ya. ;  hired  oat 
on  a  farm  near  that  city,  and  stayed  there  five  years  with  one  employer,  and  four  years  with  another,  after 
which  he  purchased  seventy-five  acres,  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  *'  Bay ;  "  remained 
there  farming  until  1861  ;  was  drafted  into  the  Rebel  army;  deserted  and  went  North  in  1861  ;  was  in 
that  army  eleven  months ;  his  property  was  confiscated  by  the  Confederates,  and  he  has  never  r^ained  it. 
He  married,  Nov.  13,  1860,  Miss  Clotilda  M.  Schmidt,  daughter  of  Michael  Schmidt,  teacher  of  music, 
and  other  branches,  in  the  village  of  Kaffal,  near  Sonnaborg,  Germany ;  one  child — was  bom  and  died 
same  day.  Came  to  Racine  in  May,  1862 :  was  in  the  second-hand  business,  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise, for  fourteen  years ;  has  been  in  the  hotel  business  four  years ;  own^  his  own  house.  Religious 
faith,  Lutheran.     Polities,  Democrat. 

DR«  W.  H.  EISEIV9  physician  and  surgeon ;  was  bom  in  Denmark,  March  26,  1840 ;  in 
1857,  he  came  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  was  a  resident  of  that  State  for  five  years ;  in  1862,  he  removed 
to  Chicago,  and,  in  1863,  returned  to  Denmark,  where  he  staid  two  years;  he  came  to  Racine  io  July, 
1878.  The  Doctor  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Norwegian  Methodist  Church.  They  have  two 
children — Christian  H.  and  William  Th. ;  another  son,  August,  died  in  March,  1877,  aged  4  years. 

lim  EIjHOIjBI.  boot  and  shoe  dealer,  and  mitten  manufacturer,  Washington  Ave. ;  waa  bom  in 
Denmark ;  his  parents  died  when  he  was  very  young ;  he  was  separated  from  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
lived  with  an  uncle  for  a  number  of  years,  then  went  to  learn  the  shocmaker^s  trade,  with  a  Mr.  Witt;  he 
worked  for  him  five  years,  and  got  nothing  except  his  board  and  washing;  af\er  he  finished  his  trade,  he 
worked  at  journey  work  in  Copenhagen  ;  Siher  a  time,  he  bought  a  machine  and  commenced  making  rub- 
bers for  shoemakers,  but  he  soon  gave  it  up,  as  it  did  not  pay ;  the  time  came  for  him  to  be  a  soldier ;  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  draw  a  free  number,  but  he  went  as  a  substitute,  for  100  rix-thalers;  when  he 
lefl  the  army,  he  went  into  business  for  himself,  but,  not  prospering,  closed  out,  and  came  to  America  in 
1870  ;  hU  first  stop,  for  any  length  of  time,  was  at  Chicago;  he  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  situa- 
tion from  not  being  able  to  speak  Knirlish,  but  finally  succeeded,  and,  after  awhile,  went  into  business  for 
himself  again,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  he  again  closed  up  and  went  to  work  in  a  box  factory ;  after 
working  at  ir  for  some  time,  and  economizing,  he  was  again  enabled  to  start  for  himself,  and  this  time 
successfully.  While  in  Chicago,  he  married  Miss  Sophia  Larsen,  a  native  of  Grermany.  In  1872,  he 
removed  to  Racine,  and  worked  at  journey  work,  manufacturing  mittens,  for  a  short  time,  and  then  went 
into  business  for  himself  with  Mr.  Hoffman  ;  they  did  an  extensive  business  for  two  years,  and  he  sold 
out  and  built  a  fine  house,  and  started  the  boot  and  shoe  business  in  connection  with  manufacturing  mit- 
tens, and  is  still  carrying:  on  a  succ^^ssful  business  at  his  present  location. 

DR.  JOHN  J.  ELMEXDORr,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  1827;  came  to  Racine, 
1868  ;  is  Professor  in  Philosophy  and  English  Literature;  is  a  descendant  of  the  old  Elmendorf  family, 
who  were  among  the  first  SL'ttlers  from  Holland  along  the  Hudson.  .Married  Hermana  Green,  of  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.,  who  is  a  cousin  of  Dr.  Samuel  Green,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Harvard  College. 

THOHAS  J.  EHERSON,  proprietor  of  oil  mills,  is  a  native  of  Boothbay,  Knox  Co.,  Maine, 
and  came  from  Thurston,  in  that  county,  in  December,  1840;  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  that  year, 
and,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1844,  came  to  Racine,  where  he  continued  his  profession  until  1855  ;  he  then 
entered  the  real-estate  business,  which  he  was  engaged  in  until  1862;  in  August  of  that  year  he  became 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  which  office  he  hold  until  October,  1806  ;  in  1872  he  engaged  in  his  present 
business;  in  the  winter  of  1841-42,  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment; in  1854  and  1855  he  bought  six  or  Siven  thousand  acres  of  Fox  River  Lands. 

GEORGE  Q.  ERSiKINE,  Secretary  of  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Co.,  came  to  Racine  in  October, 
1852,  and  entered  the  law  office  of  Doolittle  &  Cary ;  in  1853,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  the  firna 
became  Cary  &  Erskine,  which  firm  continued  for  one  and  a-half  ycirs;  he  then  entered  upon  that  active 
business  career  for  which  he  is  distiuGjuished,  and  for  seven  years  was  engaged  in  shipping  and  freighting, 
contracting  with  railroads  for  wood,  and  in  the  manufacture  and  shipping  of  brick,  which  branch  of  business  he 
pursued  exclusively  for  twelve  years,  although  interested  in  it  until  1873,  making  twenty  years  in  all ;  he  was  a 
mem'jer  of  the  Legislature  in  1865,  and  in  April,  1867  was  appointed  Collector  of  Internal   Revenue, 
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which  office  he  held  until  July,  1 875 ;  he  haabeen  connected  with  the  Plow  Co.  since  its  organization  ;  is 
a  Director  in  the  Manufacturer's  National  Bank,  and  also  a  stockholder  in  the  Racine  Silver  Plate  Co. ; 
he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Fargo,  Dakota  Territory,  and  is  still  con- 
nected with  that  institution.     Mr.  Er^kine  is  one  of  tho  Board  of  Trustees  of  th  3  Baptist  Church. 

HASSIIVA  B.  ERSKINE9  of  the  firm  of  J.  I.  Case  &  Co.,  is  a  native  of  Roy Iston, Worcester 
Co.,  Mass. ;  lived  in  Richmond,  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H.,  from  his  infancy  until  15  years  of  age,  then 
returned  to  Massachusetts.  He  went  to  California,  March  1,  1849  ;  remained  there  two  years;  returned 
again  to  Massachusetts,  and,  June  8,  1852,  came  to  Racine,  where  he  engaged  in  his  pre9ent  business ;  he 
is  a  Director  of  the  Manufacturers'  National  Bank,  and  has  been  Treasurer  of  the  Taylor  Orphan  Asylum 
for  over  three  years ;  he  has  filled  the  offices  of  School  Commissioner,  Supervisor  and  Mayor,  and  is  a 
Trustee  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Erskino  married  Susan  Perry,  April  7,  1^41  ;  she  was 
born  at  Natick,  Mass.;  they  have  had  five  children — Susan  Eliza,  deceased;  Freeman  W.,  who  enlisted 
during  the  rebellion  and  died  of  fever;  Charles  E.,  now  a  resident  of  Racine;  Emma  J.  (now  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Crosbie),  of  Racine,  and  Flora  A.,  residing  at  home.  Mrs.  Erskine  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

£•  R.  E VANS9  veterinary  surgeon,  corner  Wisconsin  and  Seventh  streets ;  came  to  Racine 
June,  1874  from  Utica,  InT.  Y.  ;  was  born  in  Montgomeryshire,  Wales,  in  1836  ;  came  to  America  in  1866  ; 
graduated  at  the  Caermarthenshire  College.  Married,  in  1859,  Margarett  Roberts,  daughter  of  Robert 
J.  Roberts,  of  "  Balla,"  Wales  ;  they  have  seven  children,  two  boys  and  five  girls — Christmas  Evans,  bom 
Nov.  2,  1860;  Laura  Jane,  Nov.  6, 1862;  Katie,  Dec.  24,  1864;  Maggie,  Jan.  20,  1866;  Ruth,  April 
12,  1869;  John,  Nov.  23,  1872;  Winnie,  Sept.  4,  1875  Mr.  Evans  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1870.     All  members  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

EVAN  R*  EVAWS.  carpenter;  born  in  North  Wales  July  3,  1831  ;  came  to  America  to 
Columbia,  Co.,  Wis. ;  came  to  Racine,  1852;  engaged  with  Mr.  Lucas  Bradley,  and  is  still  in  his  employ. 
Mtfrried  Miss  Minnie  Edwards,  Feb.  2i,  1859  ;  she  was  born  in  North  Wales;  they  have  had  six  children — 
Susie,  born  in  Columbia  Co.,  Wis. ;  Mary  S.,  Willie  A.,  P]zra,  Eddie  E.,  Charles  H.,  born  in  Racine. 
Members  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Church.     Also  a  Master  Mason. 

DB.  F.  W.  A,  FALK,  Racine  College ;  Doctor  of  Theology  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and 
Professor  in  Racine  College;  born  in  Prussia;  came  to  America  in  1852 ;  was  Professor  in  St.  James 
College,  Maryland,  from  1855  to  1864;  afterward  Professor  in  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster, 
Penn.,  from  1864  10  1867  ;  came  to  Racine  in  1867. 

UBS.  LINAI  J.  FALVEY,  born  in  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1840  ;  she  came  to  Racine 
in  1864 ;  her  father  was  the  first  white  man  married  in  Walworth  Co.  She  married  Aug.  16,  1864,  Mr. 
Thomas  Falvcy;  they  have  had  three  children,  two  living — Mary,  born  June  1,  1865,  died  January, 
1877;  John,  born  May  2, 1867;  Thomas,  Oct.  18,  1871.  Her  husband,  Mr.  Thomas  Falvey,  was  a  manu- 
fiicturer  of  reapers  and  mowers;  in  1855,  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature;  was  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  Racine  in  1864  ;  those  oflfices  he  filled  in  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  manner ;  he  was  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him ;  during  the  war,  he  had  a  number  of  contracts  with  the  Government ;  he  was  connected 
with  Mr.  Henry  Mitchell,  furnishing  the  Government  with  wagons,  and  he  himself  furnished  the  Govern- 
ment with  horses,  haversacks,  etc. ;  later  he  was  a  manufacturer  of  reapers  and  mowers,  which  business  he 
engaged  in  up  to  the  time  of  his  sudden  and  unexpected  death,  January,  1878.  The  following  obituary 
was  clipped  from  the  Burlington  Standard : 

IN    MEMDRIAM. 

Mr.  Thomas  Falvey,  who  was  well  known  throughout  the  State  as  an  energetic  business  man  and  social,  com- 
panionable gentleman,  died  yery  suddenly  at  the  home  of  his  mother,  in  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  in  January  last,  and  the 
following;,  from  a  local  paper,  with  regard  to  his  life  and  death,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  in  this  section 
of  the  State : 

"  E'Htor  Burlington  Standard:  The  sudden  death  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Falvey,  carries  a  pang  of  sadness  and 
regret  to  the  bosoms  of  personal  acquaintances  and  friends  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and,  no  doubt,  to  large 
numbers  of  such  all  over  the  Northwest.  By  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  most  intimately,  he  was  most  appre- 
ciated and  esteemed.  As  a  friend,  Mr.  Falvey  possessed  a  kind  congeniality,  and  was  most  steadfast  and  unswerv- 
ing. Many  will  remember,  ever,  the  friendly  assurance  of  his  beaming,  hearty  hail,  and  grieve  that  they  are  no 
more  to  meet  it  on  earth.  As  a  business  man,  Mr.  Falvey  was  most  enterprising,  energetic,  courageous  and 
honorable.  Not  confining  his  aspirations  and  movements  to  a  closely-ciphered  certainty  of  personal  emolument, 
perhaps,  but  often,  seem.nglj,  governed,  in  those  earlier  years  of  his  most  active  business  life,  by  a  desire  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  country  and  the  demands  of  the  times — stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  an  ambition  to  do  his  share  of  the 
active  work  of  building  up  the  material  interests  of  the  great  Northwest.  Dealing  with  him  extensively  through  a 
long  series  of  years,  the  writer  found  him  always  one  of  the  most  honorable,  reasonable  and  kindly  of  business  men 
^no  symptoms  of  difficulty  or  business  unpleasantness  ever  occurred  between  us.     And  this  writer  is  not  alaue  in 
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this  estimate  of  Mr.  FaWey.  Tn  talking  of  his  sudden  demise,  and  of  oar  common  acquaintance  with  the  deeeu(4. 
with  one  who  had  also  long  dealt  with  Mr.  FaWey,  the  same  estimate  of  his  character  was  expressed.  The  acqusi&i* 
ance  of  the  person  referred  to  was  not  confined  to  business  alone,  but  had  become  an  intimate  friendship,^ 
possibly  to  no  other  person  outside  of  his  own  family  had  Mr.  Falvey  developed  the  real  features  of  the  soul  witka 
him  as  fully.  Ask  this  triend  and  he  will  tell  you  that  Thomas  Falvey  possessed  a  soul  tender  and  sympathetic  ui 
maiden  or  a  child — yet  mott  eoumgeowi,  brave  and  noble.  As  an  instance  of  the  one  characteristic,  he  woald  ette  is 
iuTariable  consideration  and  reverence  for  his  mother.  When  making  a  business  or  a  friendly  call,  sometirou  aar 
night — more  than  twenty  miles  from  home — this  friend  would  urge  him  to  stop  over  until  morning.  He  woold.  witi 
grateful  acknowledgment,  say  no;  *  Moifm"  expects  me  home.'  We  speak  of  years  ago,  when  his  home  was  with  kis 
mother.  As  evidence  of  the  brave,  courageous  and  noble,  this  friend  would  tell  you  of  expressions,  in  later  jein, 
when  business  embarrassments  bad  overtaken  him,  from  confiding  property]and  transactions  too  freely  to  other  hasdi. 
from  the  necessities  of  his  wide-spread  operations,  advised  by  others,  well-meaning  toward  him,  to  commote  viik 
his  creditors  at  a  percentage  on  his  liabilities,  he  would  say  to  this  fnend,  *  I  can  pay  lOO  cent*  rn  the  dollar,  as<i  I 
shall  do  it.'  And  so,  it  is  said,  he  has  done,  through  years  devoted  to  attain  it.  It  is  but  recently  that  he  wrote  to 
this  friend  that  he  had  got  bis  matters  all  straightened,  and  he  appeared  to  be  in  the  beat  of  spirits  on  that  aceout. 
and  hopeful.  He  had  made  arrangements  in  Kansas  to  manufacture  irons  for  a  railroad,  and  expressed,  that  tbm 
he  could  superintend  the  business  and  be  with  his  family,  and  not  so  much  abroad,  and  it  was  on  his  return  from  the 
locality  of  his  future  business  that  he  fell — unable  to  reach  the  near  threshold  of  his  family — at  the  threshold  of  tke 
house  of  his  mother,  and  expired.  Ob,  that  human  aid  could  avail,  and  avail  after  the  fact.  Then  would  hubt 
feet  rush  to  that  prostrate  form — the  ebbing  life  would  be  stayed,  and  the  husband  and  father  saved  to  the  happii<« 
of  that  home  so  dear  to  him,  but  now  so  stricken  and  desolate.  But  One  wiser  than  man  rules,  though  '  Hb  wtji 
are  past  finding  out.'  But  shall  we  not  trust  that  the  brave  anl  noble  soul  of  our  friend  is  gone  to  a  hapfrier 
existence,  and  that  He  who  has  stricken  will  be  the  widow's  God  and  the  Father  of  the  fatherless.  Let  no  hosiB 
otherwise  than  nid,  shield  and  protect  the  stricken  ones." 

11  ARRI$$(OIV  FELLOWS,  of  the  firm  of  Cogswell  &  Fellows,  wood  and  coal  merchants; 
was  born  in  1840,  in  Vermont ;  came  to  Racine  at  the  age  of  6  months;  at  19,  he  shipped  as  a  sailor  on 
the  lakes,  and  continued  till  the  summer  of  1873 ;  in  the  fall  of  1873,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr. 
William  Higgie,  in  the  wood  and  coal  business,  continuing  till  the  spring  of  1876,  when  Mr.  A.  W.  Qa^- 
well  succeeded  Mr.  Higgie  in  the  business.  In  August,  1861,  he  married  Miss  Jane  M.  Higgie,  a  natiTe 
of  Scotland  ;  they  have  had  three  children,  two  daughters  and  one  son.  Members  of  the  CoDgregatiiioal 
Church.     Republican. 

NORTON  J.  FIELD,  Station  Agent  W.  U.  R.  R. ;  born  Sept  26,  1839,  in  Elba,  Genese* 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  came  to  Racine  in  1846,  where  he  received  a  college  education  and  graduated  ;  he  enlisted  is 
April,  1861,  in  Company  F,  2d  W.  I.,  and  took  part  in  all  battles  fought  by  his  regiment,  until  he  wa? 
discharged  at  Annapolis,  in  June,  1862  ;  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1876, 1877  and  187^^. 
the  last  time  receiving  1,443  votes  against  1,110  polled  for  his  opponent.  He  is  a  Knight  Templar  t»t 
the  Masonic  Order. 

ALAIVSON  FILER,  insurance  agent;  was  born  in  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  he  came  to  Chic&goin 
the  spring  of  1833,  before  there  was  a  frame  building  in  the  place ;  his  business  was  cabinet- making,  and  be 
carried  it  on  until  the  summer  of  1835,  and,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  he  came  to  Racine ;  he  was  occupied, 
from  time  to  time,  in  various  pursuits,  but  has  been  in  his  present  business  for  the  last  ten  years.  Mr. 
Filer  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  what  is  known  among  the  Methodists  of  the  Northwest,  as  "  Old 
Clark  Street "  Church.  His  name  necessarily  occurs  so  frequently  in  this  work,  being  so  oompletelj 
identified  ^ith  the  history  of  Racine,  that  a  more  extended  sketch  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 

A.  C  FISH  was  born  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  13,  1835.  In  1846,  his  parents  moved  West 
and  settled  on  Rock  Prairie,  near  Janesville,  Wis.  As  a  boy  on  the  farm,  Mr.  Fish  was  noted  for  hi$ 
steady  habits  and  his  persevering  industry.  His  parents  were  poor.  He  did  not  ask  for  or  take  any  holi- 
days. The  only  opportunity  he  had  for  going  to  school  was  a  few  weeks  each  year  during  the  winter 
months.  He  made  the  most  of  these.  At  21,  he  left  the  farm,  with  his  little  savings,  consisting  (^ 
about  $10  in  silver,  and  started  to  walk  to  Racine,  with  the  purpose  of  attending  the  Racine  High  School, 
then  under  the  charge  of  John  G.  McMynn.  The  first  person  he  met,  on  arriving  in  Racine,  recom- 
mended him  to  apply  to  J.  I.  Case,  for  the  privilege  of  boarding  with  him,  and  to  pay  for  his  board  bj 
working  about  the  threshing-machine  factory  before  and  afler  school,  and  on« Saturdays.  Mr.  Case  veiy 
kindly  gave  him  the  opportunity  sought.  At  the  end  of  the  first  term  of  school,  his  little  savings  were 
exhausted,  and  he  applied  for  and  received  the  appointment  of  teacher  of  the  district  school  in  the  town 
of  Yorkville,  Racine  Co.  Some  of  the  stanch  farmers  of  the  town  remember  him  for  other  qualities  thia 
those  of  "  pulling  at  the  stick  "  successfully.  At  the  end  of  the  wmter  term  of  the  Yorkville  school,  Mr. 
Fish  returned  to  Janesville  and  attended  the  high  school  one  term,  and  was  then  appointed  Princ^al  of 
the  First  Ward  Grammar  School  in  that  city,  a  position  which  he  held  for  three  years.  These  wfit 
years  of  hardest  work,  for,  in  addition  to  the  labor  of  teaching  a  large  school,  he  took  privitt 
lessons  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  obtained  his  preparation  for  college.     He  entered  the  Freshman 
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ib  Tufl's  College,  near  Boston,  in  September,  1860.  He  served  his  country  as  a  common  soldier,  in 
the  44th  Mass.  Ilegt.,  during  the  Junior  year  of  his  coHe^  course  ;  made  up  the  studies,  and  graduated 
with  his  class  in  1864.  He  then  taught  the  high  school  at  Melrose,  near  Boston ,  a  year  and  a  half, 
putting  all  his  leisure  time  into  the  study  of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  Hon.  D.  W.  Gooch,  of  Boston.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Boston  bar,  on  examination  before  Hon.  Uriel  H.  Crocker,  in  January,  1866. 
Receiving,  at  this  time,  from  his  brother,  T.  G.  Fish,  in  Racine,  Wis.,  most  tempting  inducements 
to  go  into  the  manufacturing  business  with  him,  he  bought  out  Daniel  Bull  and  entered  into  parf/- 
nership  with  his  brother,  under  the  firm  name  of  Fish  Brothers.  The  brothers,  working  assiduously 
and  harmoniously  together,  built  up  a  large  and  flourishing  business  in  Racine,  in  the  manufacture  of  farm 
wagons  and  carriages.  In  the  spring  of  1873,  A.  C.  Fish  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  wagon  business 
to  his  two  brothers,  T.  G.  and  E.  B.  Fish,  and  J.  C.  Huggins.  We  copy  the  following  from  the  Racine 
Journal  0^  May  21,  1873: 

PBE«ENTATION — A  PLBASANT  AFFAIR  AT  FISH   BROTHERS*   WAQON  MANUFACTORY THE  ADDRKMP^,   ETC. 

La^t  Saturday  afiernoon,  Mr.  A.  C  Fish,  the  second  member  of  the  firm  of  Fish  Brothers,  retired  from  the  firm. 
The  employes,  as  a  slight  testimonial  of  respect  for  him,  presented  him  with  a  magnificent  gold  chain,  locket  and 
ring,  which  were  purchased  at  Watt's,  and  valued  at  $123.  A  few  minutes  before  5,  the  whistle  sounded,  and  the 
employes,  180  in  number,  assembled  in  front  of  the  office,  and  one  of  the  number  was  sent  to  invite  Mr.  Fish  out. 
Busily  engaged  in  writing,  he  had  not  noticed  the  gathering,  and,  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  door,  be  involuntarily 
asked.  '*  Why,  what^s  the  matter?"  He  found  out,  for,  just  at  this  time,  Mr.  Qeorge  H.  Smith  stepped  forward 
and,  in  the  following  appropriate  remarks,  made  the  presentation : 

**  Mr.  Fish  :  It  is  no  ordinary  occasion  that  calls  us  together  to-day.  You  have  been  invited  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  a  formal  leave  from  us,  your  employes.  Learning  that  you  had  severed  your  business  relations  with 
this  establi:ihment,  and  were  about  to  engase  in  another  and,  to  you,  more  congenial  profession,  we,  the  workmen 
employed  in  your  manufactory,  with  whom  you  have  been  so  intimately  associateil  for  the  last  seven  years,  desire  to 
express,  in  some  substantial  manner,  our  high  appreciation  of  your  universal  kindness,  noble  qualities,  generous 
impulses  and  gentlemanly  demeanor;  and  to  accomplish  this  end,  we  have  procured  a  slight  testimonial,  which  we 
ask  you  to  accept ;  not  for  its  intrinsic  value  alone,  but  that,  in  after  years,  when  recurring  to  ihis  event,  it  may  serve 
to  remind  you  of  the  spontaneous  enthusiasm  with  which  e.ich  member,  whose  name  is  attached  herewith,  sub- 
scribes himself  your  friend,  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  term,  wishing  that  your  future  career  may  be  crowned 
wiih  happiness  and  prosperity." 

To  say  that  Mr.  Fish  was  completely  surprised,  would  do  but  faint  justice  to  it ;  but  he  rallied  bravely,  and  thus 
thanked  them : 

*'  Boys  :  I  thank  you  for  these  tokens  of  your  esteem.  I  accept  them  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  they  are  given. 
*  *  *  *  As  an  incentive  for  the  future,  as  a  memento  of  the  past,  as  tokens  of  your  appreciation 
and  respect,  these  gifts  are  invaluable  to  me — more  prized  than  the  gold  and  precious  stones  of  which  they  are 
made.  May  this  chain  prove  the  means  of  forging  many  links  in  that  golden  ch  un  of  friendship  that  binds  us 
together,  each  to  the  other  and  all  to  each — that  chain  of  human  sympathy  and  good-will  which  neither  time  nor  dis- 
tance can  sever.  May  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  co  operation,  of  mutual  respect  and  esteem,  continue  between 
employers  and  employes  in  the  firm  of  Fish  Bros.  &  Co. ;  may  it  be,  like  the  ring  which  you  give  me  as  a 
token,  without  end." 

Then,  with  three  rousing  cheers  for  A.  C.  Fish,  the  men  dispersed. 

On  retiring  from  husiness  the  old  question  which  had  previously  puzzled  Mr.  Fish,  again  came  up — 
the  question  whether  he  could  do  more  good  in  the  world  by  preaching  than  by  practicing  law.  After 
duly  considering  the  matter,  he  began  work  as  a  lay-preacher  in  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Racine. 
In  1874,  in  addition  to  his  work  in  the  church,  he  was  appointed  City  Superintendent  of  the  Schools 
of  Racine.  In  the  spring  of  1875,  he  broke  down  in  health  from  overwork,  a^d  was  advised  by  his 
physicians  to  give  up  all  professional  labor.  He  then  engaged  in  business  at  Racine  Junction.  Having 
in  a  measure  regained  his  health,  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Racine,  in  the  winter  of  1878,  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year,  was  elect-ed  District  Attorney  of  Racine  County,  the  office  which  he  now  fills. 

ED.  B.  FISH,  of  the  firm  of  Fish  Bros.,  wagon  manufacturers,  Ls  a  native  of  Cayuga  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1847,  locating  at  Janesville;  there  he  enlisted,  in  Aug.,  1862,  in  the  12th 
Wis.  Battery,  and  served  three  years,  being  mustered  out  in  the  spring  of  1865,  when  he  came  to  Racine 
and  engaged  in  his  present  business. 

TITUS  O*  FlJSH^  of  the  firm  of  Fish  Bros.  &  Co.,  wagon  manufacturers,  is  a  native  of  Scipio, 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  he  came  to  Janesville,  Wis.,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and  was  engaged  in  farming  until 
he  came  to  Racine;  in  1862  he  embarked  in  his  present  business;  he  has  been  Alderman  from  the  Fifth 
Ward  for  twelve  years,  and  President  of  the  Council  for  six  years. 

UBS.  HARY  FIJSHGR,  widow  of  Geo.  J.  Fisher ;  she  was  born  in  Lorraine,  France ;  her 
maiden  name  was  Mary  Frances  Frederick;  left  her  native  place  April  15,  1850 ;  went  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
where  she  lived  two  years;  here  she  married,  Oct.  28,  1852,  Geo.  J.  Fisher;  they  came  to  Racine  Nov.  3, 
1852 ;  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  business,  and  remained  in  it  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  May  30,  1868  ; 
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they  had  five  sons — Georpe  and  Jacob,  twins,  born  Nov.  3,  1853;  Jacob  died  in  infdncjr,  George  died 
when  two  months  old;  Charley,  born  May  30,  1860,  died  Dec.,  1861  ;  Johnny,  born  4th  of  July,  died 
25th;  Joseph  George,  born  October  9,  1861,  and  assists  his  mother  in  the  grocery  basiness;  since  t ho 
death  of  her  husband,  has  paid  up  all  of  their  debts  and  built  a  new  brick  building  on  the  comer  of  Wis- 
consin and  Hubbard  streets,  where  her  grocery  and  dry-goods  store  is  located ;  she  has  a  pleasant  home 
there,  also  owns  a  house  and  lot  adjoining  it  on  Wisconsin  street.  Mrs.  Fisher  is  an  active,  business-like 
lady,  and  her  efforts  are  being  crowned  with  success. 

ADOIiPHUiS  FIXEN,  of  the  firm  of  Fixen  &  Hansing,  dry  goods  and  carpets,  came  to  this 
State  in  1853,  located  at.  Racine  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business  until  1860;  in  Sept.,  1861,  Mr.  Fixen 
started  under  the  firm  name  of  Roggenbaw  &  Fixen  in  the  dry-goods  business  on  Main  street ;  he  was 
bom  in  Holstein,  Germany ;  married,  in  1857,  Miss  Bertha  Rittmann,  a  native  of  Hamburg,  Germany; 
they  have  had  five  children — three  sons  and  two  •iaughters — four  still  living ;  members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

REV.  AWTHOWY  FOECKLER,  Pastor  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church ;  born  Sept.  12, 
1838,  in  Germany;  educated  in  Spire  City  of  Palatine,  Bavaria;  came  to  Wisconsin  Sept.,  1861,  locating 
at  St.  Francis*  Seminary,  Milwaukee;  was  ordained  by  Archbishop  Hennie  June  29,  1863;  came  to  Racine 
Aug.  26,  1877,  where  he  finished  his  present  church  and  also  founded  the  school,  which  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Dominican  Sisters. 

ALFRED  H.  FOSTER  was  bom  in  Tunbridge,  Vt.,  1831 ;  went  to  Chelsea,  Vt.,  and  re- 
mained there  till  1851  ;  came  to  Racine  May  27,  1851,  and,  in  1856,  coinmenced  running  a  mixed  train 
— passenger  and  freight — when  the  road  only  extended  to  Fox  Rivei ;  the  Western  Union  R.  R.  was  then 
in  its  infancy,  and  is  now  a  first-class  road  ;  Mr.  Foster  has  been  a  faithful  employe  of  the  road  through 
all  its  changes,  and  is  now  one  of  their  oldest  and  trusted  passenger  conductors.  He  married,  at  Union 
Grove,  Dec.  30,  1861,  Mary  E.  Eastman,  a  resident  of  Racine  ;  has  one  child — Agnes  L.,  17  years  old. 

SAHUEIj  fox,  engineer,  with  J.  I.  Case  &  Co. ;  came  from  Crestline,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio,  in 
1859,  to  Racine;  commenced  working  for  Case  &  Co.  in  1863,  and  has  held  the  same  position  till  the 
present  time,  a  period  of  sixteen  years.  He  married,  Nov.  19,  1861,  in  Racine,  Eliza  Allen,  daughter  of 
Jesse  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Whitesboro',  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAH  FRANK,  bom  in  Germany,  Nov.  4.  1804;  went  to  New  York  in  1836;  after- 
ward  to  Chicago,  and  was  there  seven  years  ;  worked  there  as  carpenter  upon  the  residence  of  Wm.  B. 
Ogden,  also  upon  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  when  it  was  first  commenced ;  came  to  Racine,  July  21, 
1845,  and  has  resided  here  to  present  time.  Married,  May  13,  1843,  Mary  Bee,  a  native  of  Fiance; 
have  one  son  living — J.  W.  Frank,  born  in  Chicago;  has  been  employed  as  printer  and  editor,  both  in 
Racine  and  Chicago  ;  is  now  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Rncine  Journal. 

STEPHEN  FREEMAN,  manufacturer  of  boilers,  steam  engines,  omamental  gray  castings, 
ornamental  florists'  goods,  etc. ;  was  born  in  Wales,  and  came  to  America  in  1856,  locating  at  Rome,  N.  Y.; 
he  afterward  went  to  St.  Louis;  was  several  years  in  Contralia,  111.,  and  went  to  Milwaukee  in  1864.  Pre- 
vious to  that,  he  had  served  two  years  with  Admiral  Porter  as  constractor;  he  came  to  Racine  in  1867, 
and  worked  as  boiler-maker  until  he  established  his  present  business,  1870 ;  he  employs  about  ninety-five 
men,  and  his  goods  find  a  market  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  Mr.  Freeman's  son  Charles  is 
associated  with  him  in  business,  under  the  firm  name  of  S.  Freeman  &  Son. 

J.  H.  FRYER,  Blake  House,  Sixth  street ;  was  born  at  Whitewater,  Wis.,  Fob.  11,  hS.'SO  ;  came  to 
Racine,  May  1,  1878  ;  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  ;  his  early  education  was  obtained  at  the  public  schools. 
Whitewater,  and  at  Milton  College;  went  to  Colorado  in  1874.  and  en;raged  in  mining  at  the  San  Juan  mine^; 
returned  to  Whitewater  in  the  tall  of  1876  ;  traveled  in  the  State  of  Iowa  the  year  1877  for  the  National 
Copying  Co.,  of  Chicago.  He  mnrried  >Iiss  Alma  A.  Williams,  April  17,  1878,  daughter  of  N.  D.  Wil- 
liams, of  Whitewater,  Wis.  Religious  belief.  Liberal.  Politics,  Democrat.  He  has  adopted  the  hotel 
bu.siness  for  the  future. 

HEXRIT  T.  FUIiljER,  attorney ;  came  to  Racine  in  May,  1848,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  engaired  here  in  the  practice  of  his  profession ;  he  has  been  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Manufac- 
facturcrs'  National  Bank  since  its  organization,  and  is  President  and  Director  of  the  Artesian  Well  Co.; 
he  is  Director  of  and  attorney  for  the  W.  I  J.  R.  R.  Co. 

WILLIAH  FULIiER,  of  the  firm  of  Fuller  &  Wright,  liverymen  ;  was  born  near  Waterville, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  came  to  Racine  in  1850;  he  was  engaged  in  sailing  four  years;  and  in  April, 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  2d  Wis.  V.  I.,  the  original  "  Racine  Belle  City  Rifles;  "  he  served  until 
June  10,  1864 ;  he  was  wounded  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  was  transferred  to  the  invalid  corps 
in  1863,  being  partially  disabled.  He  was  connected  with  the  Racine  &  Miss,  and  W.  U.  R.  R.  from 
June,  1864,  to  .^lay,  1878,  ten  years  as  conductor;  in  June  of  that  year  he  entered  his  present  business. 
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AVG.  GARNKAL'FER,  Sixth  street,  Racine ;  born  in  Grrmany,  June  3,  1828 ,  emigrated 
to  Freeport,  111.,  in  1856;  was  there  eight  years;  went  from  there  to  Cliicago,  and  then  to  New  Orleans, 
and  came  to  Racine  in  the  fall  of  186G ;  established  and  carried  on  a  mcrchant-tailorin;;  business  success- 
fully during  the  past  fourteen  years.  Married  Bertha  Billerbeck  in  1 857  ;  have  six  children,  all  living, 
Both  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

FREDERICK  A.  GERHARDT,  cooper;  bom  in  Sangerhausen,  Prussia,  Nov.  27, 
1824;  went  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1849;  came  to  Racine  in  November,  1849.  Married,  April  26,  1854,  in 
Racine,  Magdaline  Schuettler,  a  native  of  Ofstein  by  Worms ;  has  four  children — Julia,  Sarah,  William 
and  Mary ;  Julia  is  married  to  Herbert  Jillson,  son  of  Al(»nzo  Jillson ;  the  second  daughter,  Sarah,  is 
married  to  Wm.  Kranz.  Mr.  Gebhardt  learned  his  trade  in  Racine,  and  worked  with  different  men  until 
1854,  when  he  started  a  cooper-shop  for  himself;  he  has  worked  up  a  large  trade,  making  mostly  tight 
work,  for  shipping  beef,  pork  and  liquors ;  he  manufactures  largely  for  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  shippers ; 
and,  as  his  work  is  well  known  for  good  workmanship  and  reliability,  it  is  largely  in  demand.  His  family 
are  members  of  ihe  German  Methodijit  Church. 

FRANK  J«  CitlRJSOlV,  outside  foreman  of  J.  I.  Case  &  Co.'s  works;  cauie  from  Centreville, 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Racine,  May  21, 1856 ;  enlisted  in  22d  Wisconsin,  Aug.  15,  1862 ;  was  with  his  regi- 
ment in  all  engagements  till  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war ;  married,  in  Oct.,  1872,  in  Racine, 
Martha  Roberts,  a  native  of  this  place ;  they  have  two  children — Je&<ie  M.  and  Frances. 

EDWARD  GILLEN,  of  the  firm  of  Knapp  &  Gillen,  general  contractors;  born  Feb.  22, 
1843,  in  Ohio ;  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents  at  the  age  of  two  years,  locating  at  Racine ;  at  the  age 
of  14  he  commenced  work  for  F.  M.  Beckwith,  ship-builder,  remaining  with  him  for  five  years;  in  1862, 
joined  the  22d  Wis.  regt.  at  Racine,  and  took  part  in  all  the  battles  of  Sherman's  army,  from  Chattanooga 
to  Atlanta;  was  taken  prisoner  March  25,  1863,  and  taken  to  Libby  Prison;  paroled  and  exchanged  May 
6 ;  in  1 868,  during  the  Pike's  Peak  fever,  in  company  with  his  brother,  he  started  for  that  place,  but 
receiving  such  discouraging  reports,  returned  and  started  for  California,  but  they  received  no  better  news 
from  there,  as  hundreds  were  returning  in  a  starving  condition;  in  1867,  started  business  for  himself,  and 
continued  for  three  years ;  in  1870,  formed  a  partnership  with  F.  M.  Knapp  as  general  contractor,  which  firm 
still  continues ;  July,  1865,  married  Miss  Mary  C.  Mulhern,  a  native  of  Ireland ;  they  have  had  seven  child- 
ren— five  boys  and  two  girls  ;  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  Republican. 

HOMER  QljASNi,  coal  merchant  and  vessel-owner ;  born  April  20,  1820,  in  Ohio;  came  to 
Wisconsin  Oct.,  1846,  locating  at  Kenosha,  where  he  engaged  in  the  milling  business  for  two  years ;  in  1848, 
came  to  Racine,  and  was  engaged  in  building  the  Sage  Mill ;  in  1858.  he  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  W. 
Hart,  and  built  the  Racine  City  Mill,  which  they  operated  until  1864,  after  which  he  went  into  the  vessel 
trad3,  and  built  several  elevators  in  Racine  and  vicinity;  1870,  started  the  wood  and  coal  business  ;  Jan. 
1,  1842,  married  Miss  Laura  Odell,  a  native  of  Vermont;  they  have  had  seven  children,  two  boys  and  five 
girls ;  two  are  dead  ;  Mr.  Glass  and  family  are  members  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

GEOR<4E  OORTON,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Racine  Basket  Mfg.  Co.;  born  in  Rochdale, 
England,  Dec.  25,  1838;  came,  in  1850,  to  Kenosha;  thence  to  Racine;  was  in  the  drug  business  on 
Main  street,  firm  of  Thorpe  &  Gorton,  for  sixteen  years,  at  the  stand  where  Mr.  ilarbridge  is  now  located  ;  Mr. 
Thorpe  now  lives  in  Montani;  Mr.  Gorton  married  Miss  Anna  Buffham,  of  Milburn,  Lake  Co.,  111.,  who 
also  was  born  in  Rochdale,  England,  Oct.  21,  1832  ;  died  Oct.  16,  186:i ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  William 
and  Kliza  Buffham  ;  Mr.  Gorton  had  three  children  by  his  first  marriage,  born  in  Racine — Minnie,  Eliza  and 
Annie;  George,  Jr.,  born  in  1865,  Charles,  in  1868,  by  the  second  marriage,  which  took  place  May  9, 
1864  ;  members  of  Baptist  Church. 

HUOH  OORTON,  of  the  firm  of  Gorton  &  Jones,  butchers,  was  born  in  Rochdale,  Eng.,  in 
1831 ;  came  to  Wihconsin  in  1851 ;  married  Miss  Janett  M.  Smith  in  1853;  she  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1834;  they  have  four  children,  iwo  son^  and  two  daughters,  Mr.  Gorton  served  as  Supervisor  for  one 
term,  in  the  years  1878-79. 

FRED.  CptOTTREHUET,  bom  in  Saxony,  Germ  my,  April  5,  1840;  came  to  Racine 
Sept.,  1855 ;  hero  engaged  in  the  confectionery  business,  remained  one  year,  then  went  to  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  liv'd  there  until  1861  ;  then  went  to  Zanesville,  0.;  enlisted  in  the  37th  Ohio  Regiment,  Company 
H;  participated  in  all  the  battles  of  his  regiment;  was  taken  prisoner.  May  17,  1862;  was  paroled  for 
twelve  days;  mustered  out  at  Columbus,  0.,  Nov.,  1862,  then  returned  to  Racine  and  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars.  Married,  May  31,  1863,  Louisa  Abesser,  of  Racine.  In  1867,  he  was  Trustee  of  the 
Fire  Department,  in  1869,  was  appointed,  by  the  City  Council,  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department,  which 
office  he  held  for  eight  years,  the  full  term.  In  all  of  those  positions,  he  gave  universal  satisfaction  to  the 
citixens  of  Racine.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  fraternity,  also  of  the  Racine  Turner  Society,  he 
18  now  engaged  in  the  restaurant  busincs«i,  at  No.  64  Sixth  street,  Racine,  Wis. 
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WM.  H.  GREGORY,  foreman,  W.  U.  R.  R.,  was  born  Feb.  5,  1847,  in  Clinton  Co.. 
N.  Y. ;  went  to  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y,,  then  to  Illinois,  and  worked  on  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R;  lived  in  Vermont 
for  two  years ;  went  to  Long  Island,  N.  Y. ;  came  to  Racine  in  1872 ;  enlisted  in  Co.  C,  8th  U.  S.  Infan- 
try, Aug.  19,  1862,  and  fought  at  Gettysburg,  Chancellorsville,  the  Wilderness,  Poplar  Grove  Church,  and 
was  present  at  the  explosion  of  the  Petersburg  mine ;  he  also  took  part  in  all  other  battles  and  skirmishes, 
fought  by  his  regiment,  until  the  close  of  the  war;  he  was  promoted  Sergeant  in  April,  1864.  Married 
Miss  Ellen  M.  Barnhart,  of  Racine,  July  4,  1877,  and  has  two  children — Florence  I.,  born  March  10, 
1878;  William  H.,  Feb.  10,  1879.      Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  are  both  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

1>AVID  Fm  GRIiSWOIiV,  local  editor  Racine  Argus^  and  daily  correspondent  and  reporter 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentind\  born  in  Racine,  Dec.  26,  1855;  always  lived,  and  was  educated  here;  learned 
his  trade  of  printer,  with  C.  Z.  Wentworth,  who  was  editor  at  that  time,  of  the  Racine  Argus ;  worked  as 
compositor  on  the  Chicago  Times  for  some  time,  also  worked  for  the  Racine  Advocate  as  reporter,  and 
al»o  for  the  Journal. 

C  II.  HAHBRIGIIT^  woolen  manufacturer ;  born  in  Rochester,  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  July  7, 
1840  ;  came  to  Racine,  April,  1867  ;  was  book-keeper  at  the  Racine  Woolen  Mills  several  years.  Married 
.Miss  Lucy  Gould,  of  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  the  daughter  of  Ingraham  Gould;  they  have  two  children — 
Flora  E.,  born  in  Racine,  Sept.  18,  1870;  Harry  G.,  in  Beaver  Dam,  Jan.  28,  1873.  Mr.  Ham- 
bright  owns  stock  in  the  Racine  Woolen  Mills ;  he  enlisted  in  the  53d  Wis.  Regt.  V.  I.,  February,  1863  ; 
was  appointed  Quartermaster's  Clerk  ;  assigned  to  duty  at  Madison  ;  fitted  out  three  companies  and  sent 
them  South  ;  he  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  ;  prostrated  for  six  weeks  ;  was  helpless.  Members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.     Republican. 

JOHN  HAHILTOIV,  born  in  St.  Boswell's,  Roxburyshire,  Scotland,  in  October,  1817;  went 
to  Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1837  with  company  of  surveyors  to  Florida  to  survey  lands ;  he 
returned  to  Geneva  in  1838,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  went  to  Chicago  to  survey  the  Chicago  k 
Galena  Railroad,  the  first  railroad  built  out  of  Chicago;  in  1842  returned  to  Geneva,  and  same  year  to 
his  native  home  in  Scotland  on  a  visit ;  in  1843,  he  returned  from  Scotland,  came  direct   to  Racine,  and 
located  here  permanently ;  he  started    a  sash   and   blind   factory   in    Racine ;  in  1845,  the    factory  wai 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  and  he  lost  everything  he  owned,  even  his  clothing ;  he  again  started  business  in 
the  same  line  of  manufacture,  and  continued  till  1852,  when  he  made  a  contract  with   J.  I.  Case  &  Co., 
and  has  been  connected  with  them  up  to  the   present  time   as  contractor.     He   married,  in    Racine,  in 
Dacember,  1846,  Sarah  D.  Bell,  a  native  of  Damfrieshire,  Scotland  ;  they  have  had  five  children — Isabella, 
Mary  Isabella,  Sarah  Douglas,  Barbara  Alice  and  John    L. ;  Mary   Isabella   died   in    1878,  Isabella  iu 
infancy,   John   in    1876;  they  are  buried  in  Mound  Cemetery.     Members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
(»K  which  Mr.  H.  is  an  Elder ;  it  might  also  be  mentioned,  as  an  historical  fact,  that  in  1832,  before  Mr. 
Hamilton  left  Scotland,  he  was  present  as  one  of  the  mourners  at  the  funeral  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

HON.  ELBERT  O.  HAND,  County  Judge,  is  a  native  of  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  has  lived  iu  Wisconsin  since  1841.  He  went  to  California  iu  1849,  and  was  there  four  years; 
he  is  a  graduate  of  the  Wisconsin  University,  Class  of  1859,  and  also  a  graduate  of  the  Albany  Law  School, 
in  June,  1860;  he  began  practice  in  1861,  and  came  to  Racine  in  December  of  that  year ;  he  was  City  Att^jrney 
for  four  years,  and  in  the  fall  of  1868  was  appointed  County  Judge;  he  was  elected  to  the  office  in  1869, 
and  has  since  been  continually  re-elected.  He  married,  in  September,  1861,  Maggie  S.  Budd,  a  native  of 
Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  they  have  five  children — Mary  L.,  Imogene  F.,  Elbert  0.  jr.,  Jessie,  and 
an  infant  daughter.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hand  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

H.  I.  HA^iVSON,  meat  market,  No.  3  Washington  avenue,  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1852  ;  came 
to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents ;  married  Miss  Mary  Thompson  in  1874 ;  she  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1854  ; 
they  have  three  children — Thilta,  Nora  and  Eta. 

F.  HARBRIDGE,  grocer  and  druggist,  was  born  in  Chestertown,  Cheshire  County,  England, 
June  19,  1837  ;  came  to  Racine  in  1864  ;  married  in  1868  Miss  Mary  McRitchie ;  has  four  children — George, 
Frederick,  Delamere  F.,  Roy  McDonald  and  Stewart  McRitchie  ;  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  ; 
Mr.  Harbridge  has  a  very  fine  store,  built  of  Racine  brick,  with  an  iron  front ;  is  the  neatest  store  of  the 
kind  in  the  city.    " 

H.  D.  H ARLIS,  proprietor  Harlis  House,  Washington  avenue ;  was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany, 
in  18^5  ;  early  education  obtained  at  Cild  at  the  common  school ;  at  the  age  of  18  years  he  paid  $40  and 
two  years'  time  to  learn  the  mason's  trade;  was  pressed  into  the  regular  army  in  1846 ;  served  six  years  at 
sundry  times ;  in  six  different  engigements,  as  follows :  Ransburgh,  Silazaic,  Flan-ibufgh  and  Fort  Dipple 
( Kainkassen,  in  Denmark,  called  Yeatland)  ;  deserted  in  the  year  1852.  and  left  wife  and  children,  and 
.started  for  America  on  a  sailing  ship ;  passage  to  New  York,  only  eighteen  days  from  Liverpool ;  came  t3 
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WiscoDsin,  Oct.,  1852  ;  traveled  three  years^'and  then  settled  at  Kenosha  with  his  family,  whom  he  had  sent 
fur;  he  married,  in  1849,  Miss  Carrie  Shields;  they  have  had  ten  children — Ettie  C,  Carrie  D.,  Henry  Dedrich, 
Frank  T.,  Lizzie  D.,  Augusta  A.,  William  F.,  George  F. ;  Frank  T.  died  in  Oct.,  1857  ;  Lizzie  died  the 
same  month  and  year;  they  lived  about  17  weeks;  George  F.  died  Oct.,  1866;  he  also  enlisted  in  the  1st 
Wis.  Heavy  Artillery,  Co.  K.,  in  the  spring  of  1864  ;  mustered  in  as  a  private ;  appointed  Orderly  Sergeant, 
served  till  the  war  was  ended,  and  was  honorably  discharged  July,  1865;  returned  to  Kenosha,  and  went 
into  the  hotel  business;  came  t>  Rauine  in  1876,  and  bought  his  present  home,  Harlis  House;  religious 
belief,  Lutheran;  liberal  in  (M)litics. 

ABRAHASl  H.  HARRI^i^  Jr.,  fanning  mill  manufacturer;  came  to  Racine  October,  1871, 
from  Howard  Co.,  Iowa ;  born  in  Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  Dec.  28, 1848  ;  son  of  A.  H.  and  Mary,Harris ;  one 
of  eight  children,  five  girls  and  three  boys;  family  came  to  Racine  in  1851  ;  removed  to  Iowa  in  1-57  ;  mar- 
ried, Oct.  27,  1874,  Miss  Phebe  J.,  daughter  of  Ira  and  Sarah  A.  Fish,  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  they  have 
two  children — Willard  F.,  born  Dec.  10,  1875,  Bertha  M.,  April  5,  1878;  commenced  his  present  busi- 
ness in  the  spring  of  1876 ;  Mrs.  Harris  is  a  member  of,  and  the  family  attend,  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

XRS.  CITNTHIA  C  HART  was  bom  in  New  Hampshire,  and  married  J.  W.  Hart  in 
1856 ;  they  came  to  Racine  th»3  same  year ;  Mr.  Hart  was  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  for  some  time, 
and  afterwards  extensively  engaged  as  a  flour  merchant;  he  died  Oct.  17,  1865  ;  the  flour  business  is  now 
carried  on  by  his  sons ;  Mr.  Hart  was  elected  Mayor  of  Racine  in  1865  ;  was  a  prominent  and  popular 
man ;  Mrs.  Hart  was  a  granddaughter  of  Hon.  Wyseman  Claggett,  of  New  Hampshire. 

ANTHONIT  HAYKK,  groceries  and  dry  goods,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Brandias,  Aus- 
tria, in  1846  ;  came  to  Chicago  in  Nov.  1852;  thence  to  Racine  the  same  year  married  Annie  Hosedek, 
who  died  in  1877;  had  five  children — Ella,  Louise,  Nettie,  Annie  and  Emma.  Married,  Jan.,  1879,  Caro- 
line  Bishney  ;  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

CH*  HECK)  grocer ;  came  to  Racine  in  1857,  from  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Germany  ;  served  an 
apprenticeship  at  carriage-making ;  there  being  no  factory  of  that  kind  at  Racine,  he  was  obliged  to  turn 
his  attention  to  other  pursuits,  house-building  and  farming;  1857  was  a  hard  year,  and  Mr.  Heck  was 
glad  to  do  anything  for  an  honest  living;  married  Miss  Nellie  Baker  in  Jan.,  1870;  she  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Baker,  machinist ;  they  have  four  children.  Christian,  Jr.,  born  July 
18,  1871,  Nellie,  March,  1875,  Olga,  September,  1877,  and  an  infant,  born  1879;  Mr.  Heck  was  elected 
Assessor  in  1863  for  three  years,  and  re  elected  in  1866;  he  was  also  elected  officer  and  Director  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  187  7  and  1878;  liberal  in  religion  and  politics. 

FREDERICK  HECK,  brewer;  was  born  in  Germany;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1848,  locat- 
ing at  Milwaukee;  remained  two  years;  in  1850,  removed  to  Racine,  and  forming  a  partnership  with  Mr. 
John  Brown,  of  Milwaukee,  started  a  large  brewery,  which  has  been  very  successful.  In  1851,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Eliza  Hunsche,  a  native  of  Germany  ;  they  have  had  eight  ohildreu — four  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters— five  still  living.      Members  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church.     Mr.  Heck  Is  a  Democrat. 

JACOR  HECK,  saloon  ;  born  in  1844,  in  Germany  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1857,  locating  at 
Racine ;  remained  two  years ;  then  in  Chicago  eleven  years,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  machinist  busi- 
ness ;  in  1870,^  he  returned  to  Racine,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  Christ  Heck  in  the  grocery 
business,  continuing  for  three  years ;  in  1873.  he  opened  the  Badger  State  Saloon  and  Restaurant.  In 
1864,  he  married  Miss  Victoria  Schbust,  a  native  of  Germany  ;  they  have  had  six  children — four  boys 
and  two  girls — five  still  living.     Members  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church. 

HON.  CHARLES  HERRICK,  was  born  in  Westford,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.,  Sept.  22, 
1814 ;  in  the  spring  of  1837,  he  moved  to  White  River,  Michigan,  where  he  engaged  in  the  lumbering 
business  until  1841  ;  then  removed  to  Racine,  Wis. ;  here  he  engaged  in  the  produce  business  and  dealing 
in  cattle ;  in  1849,  he  commenced  manufacturing  fanning- mills,  in  which  business  he  remained  until  1854. 
Was  elected  Trustee  of  the  village  of  Racine  ;  aflerward  elected  Alderman  of  the  Second  Ward  of  the 
city  of  Racine  for  one  term  ;  at  the  organization  of  the  School  Board,  he  was  elected  a  member;  afterward 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  township  of  Mt.  Pleasant  for  two  years  in  1873  ;  he  was 
a  State  Senator  on  the  Greeley  ticket  in  1874 ;  he  filled  all  these  officers  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and 
is  highly  esteemed  in  the  community.  He  married,  Dec.  17,  1846,  Miss  Anna  Ball,  of  Virgil,  Cortland 
Co.,  N.  y. ;  she  moved  from  here  in  1834  to  Homer,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  where  she  lived  till  November, 
1836,  when  she  came  to  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  and  located  in  Sumner,  since  known  as  Kellogg's  Corners;  they 

have  three  sons — all  living — Henry  Foster,  born  Nov.  10,  1847  ;  Charles  Ball, 1849  ;  Wendell  P.. 

Oct.  7,  1869. 

HENRY  F.  HERRICK,  of  the  firm  of  C.  B.  Herrick  &  Co. ;  born  in  Racine,  Nov.  10, 
1347  ;  son  of  Charles  Herrick,  one  of  its  oldest  settlers  and  prominent  citizens  ;    he  obtained  his  education 
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at  the  public  schools;  commenced  business  in  18C9.  Married,  Dec.  8,  1875,  Gertrude  Lukes;  born 
in  Rockfbrd,  111. ;  daughter  of  J.  C.  Lukes;  they  have  had  one  child,  born  Oct.  8,  1877  ;  died  Oct.  8, 
1878.     The  family  attend  the  Episcopal  Church. 

CHARLES  HEYER.  professor  of  music;  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  Oct.  26,  1832;  on 
his  arrival  in  America,  he  first  located  in  Milwaukee,  in  1845 ;  moved  to  Racine  in  1850  ;  he  holds  the 
position  of  professor  of  music  at  Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha,  and  is  the  inventor  of  "  Charles  Beyer's 
machine  for  turning  music,"  for  which  patents  were  issued,  Sept.  12,  1871. 

€APT.  FRANCIS  B.  HIGOIE,  was  bom  in  Scotland,  March  15,  1839 ;  he  came  to 
Kenosha  in  1847,  and  in  1849,  to  Racine;  hb  father,  for  whom  he  was  named,  and  who  was  also  a  lake 
captain,  died  ten  years  later,  in  this  place;  from  1859  to  the  spring  of  1878,  Capt.  Higgle  commanded  lake 
vessels,  and  was  one  of  the  first  captains  who  pioneered  the  lumber  trade  between  this  country  and  Europe ; 
ho  made  two  tripsiwith  deals  and  lumber  to  Edinburgh,  in  187G,  and  in  1877,  one  trip  to  Thurso,  Scotland, 
on  the  schooner  City  of  Manitowoc  ;  his  record  shows  him  to  have  been  very  successful  as  a  commander,  as 
in  nineteen  years  he  had  but  one  accident.  Capt.  Higgle  married  Sarah  Melissa  Glass,  daughter  of 
Homer  Glass,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1862 ;  they  have  five  children — Homer  Francis,  Byron  A.,  Eugene 
(\,  Laura  Lucretia  and  Mary  Melissa. 

PROF.  ROBT.  C.  HUrULEY,  bom  in  Manchester,  Eng.,  1848 ;  family  came  to  Philadel- 
phia  in  1856  ;  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1872;  taught  in  the  Eastern  States  till 
1876,  then  came  to  Racine  College;  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  sciences;  member  of  American 
Chemical  Society,  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science  and  Arts  ;  appointed  Inspec- 
tor of  Illuminating  Oils,  for  city  of  Racine,  in  1878. 

MRS.  E.  li.  IIOBSON9  matron  of  the  Taylor  Orphan  Asylum,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1874, 
and  located  in  Racine  Co. ;  has  been  engaged  as  matron  since  that  time ;  she  was  born  in  Lynchburg,  Bed- 
ford Co.  Va.,  and  moved  from  her  native  state,  to  La  Porte,  Ind.,  where  her  husband  was  engaged  in  large 
farming  interests;  from  La  Porte,  she  moved  to  Chicago,  111.,  where,  for  ten  years,  she  held  the  position  of 
matron  of  the  Half  Orphan  Asylum,  located  on  Center  street,  between  Burling  and  Halsted  streets;  from 
Chicago,  she  moved  to  Racine  Co.,  Wis. ;  her  maiden  name  was  Emily  Cobbs ;  she  was  marrried,  Oct.  9, 
1834,  she  had  four  children — Margaret,  Martha,  Jackson  Kemper  and  John  A.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Her  husband  died  in  La  Porte,  Ind.,  leaving  her  with  an  involved  estate  and  four  chil- 
dren, which  she  had  to  bring  up  by  her  own  exertions,  as  she  left  all  of  her  estate  to  the  creditors ;  she  also 
lost  all  her  property  in  Virginia,  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

FRED  HOEIiZEN,  boot  and  shoe  dealer,  corner  State  and  Milwaukee  streets,  was  bom  in  Han- 
over, Germany,  July  15,  1857 ;  came  to  America  in  1874  ;  remained  a  short  time  in  New  York,  and  then 
located  at  Racine.  He  has  purchased  the  stock  of  A.  H.  Wilkins,  and  started  in  the  business  for  himself; 
he  is  a  member  of  the  German  Baptist  Church. 

SAmi'EIi  HOOD,  lumber  dealer,  born  in  Lancaster,  Penn.,  1825  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1838; 
located  at  Racine.  Has  been  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  for  twenty-five  years;  in  1850,  he  married 
Miss  Alice  Cay,  a  native  of  New  York;  they  had  ten  children.  Mr.  Hood  has  held  the  office  of  School 
Commissioner,  two  consecutive  years;  he  served  in  the  Qu>irtermaster*s  Department,  in  Tennessee,  duriog 
the  rebellion  ;  his  family  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

OEORCirE  W.  HORLICK,  East  Mt.  Pleasant  Township ;  was  bom  in  Racine  July  20, 
1845,  and  is  the  second  son  of  J.  A.  and  Arabella  Horlick,  whose  biography  will  be  found  in  this  work; 
he  lived  with  his  parents,  assisting  his  father  on  his  farm  and  in  carrying  on  his  lime  and  stone  quarries  up 
to  the  age  of  20  ;  in  18G8,  in  connection  with  his  father  and  his  brother  Alexander,  formed  the  copartner- 
ship as  the  firm  of  J.  A.  Horlick  &  Sons  in  the  lime  and  stone  business,  and  carried  on  the  business  as  sudi 
until  1877,  when  they  dissolved  the  firm  and  formed  the  corporation  known  as  "  Horlick's  Lime  and  Stone 
Company,"  of  which  George  W.  is  Treasurer ;  he  is  also  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  J.  A.  Horlick,  Sr.,  & 
Sons,  engaged  in  milling,  etc.,  which  they  have  built  up  to  be  large  and  extensive.  They  also  connect  the 
ite  business  with  their  other  business.  He  married  Maria  Louisa  Claupon  (daughter  of  Frederick  and 
Elizabeth  Clauson,  of  Saugatuek,  Mich.),  Jan.  23,  1870;  they  have  four  sons — Franklin  B.,  George  W., 
Jr,  Clarence  C.  nnd  Milton  W. 

J.  A.  HOBI.ICK.     See  last  page  of  book. 

WILIjIAH  HORIilCK;  is  a  native  of  Gloucestershire,  Eng. ;  after  working  at  his  profes- 
sion in  the  city  of  London  for  several  years,  he  visited  this  country  in  the  year  1869,  and  was  married  on 
Mov.  16,  1870,  to  Arabella  H.  Horlick  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  J.  A.  Horlick,  Esq.,  in  Caledo- 
nia Township,  Racine  County,  leaving  immediately  for  England ;  he  returned  again  to  this  country  in 
1872,  and,  in  1874,  entered  into  copartnership  with  the  firm  of  J.  A.  Horlick  &  Sons;  engaged  as  mana- 
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facturers  and  dealers  in  lime,  stone,  cement,  stucco,  flour,  etc.,  removing  shortly  afterward  with  his  family 
to  Chicago  to  superintend  a  branch  of  ihe  business  in  that  city ;  it  was  here  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1875,  with  his  brother  James  (who  had  lately  arrived  from  London,  Erg.),  that  the  now  celebrated  "  Hor- 
lick*8  Food,'*  a  highly  nutritious  article  of  diet  for  infants  and  invalids,  was  first  brought  before  the  public 
from  its  reception  by  the  medical  profession  in  Chicago,  who  unanimously  declared  it  to  be  the  best  prepa- 
ration of  the  kind  they  ever  i^aw  ;  they  were  encouraged  to  make  further  efforts  toward  introducing  it; 
accordingly,  the  business  was  removed  to  Eacine,  where  a  factory  especially  adapted  for  its  manufacture  was 
built  in  1877  ;  since  that  time  other  new  and  valuable  preparations  have  been  manufactured  and  introduced, 
known  as  *-Horlick's  Sugar  of  Malt,"  etc.,  and  which,  together  with  their  "  Foods,"  are  held  in  high  esti- 
mation by  the  leading  physicians  both  of  this  country  and  England.  William  Horlick  now  resides  on  part 
of  eleven  and  one-half  acres  of  land  on  the  *'  Eapids  Road,"  bought  of  Luther  Sears,  and  formerly 
belonging  to  what  was  known  as  the  "  Kinzie  property,"  and  which  adjoins  Horlick 's  Food  Factory.  He 
has  four  children — Alice  Priscilla,  Alexander  James,  William  Oliver  and  Emma  Mabel.  He  is  actively 
engaged  assisting  the  development  of  the  new  artificial  Food  business,  and  is  also  a  stockholder  and  Secre- 
tary of  Horlick's  Lime  and  Stone  Company. 

F.  P.  HOUCjtHTOM,  sailing  master  of  schooner  Gilbert  Knapp,  came  to  Racine  in  1850; 
bom  in  Stockbridge,  N.  J.,  Jan.  8,  1847;  son  of  Daniel  and  Emily  Houghton;  his  father,  formerly  a 
wholesale  dry-goods  merchant,  in  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Houghton  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Jaquee,  of 
New  York  City;  came  to  the  .West  in  1849;  went  to  farming  near  Dover,  Racine  Co.;  F.  P.  lived  with 
his  parents,  on  their  farm  till  he  was  14  years  old ;  went  as  boy  on  board  vessels  on  the  hikes,  then  before 
the  mast  as  sailor ;  his  nautical  education  was  obtained  in  that  way.  AVas  mate,  several  years,  and  is  now 
Captain  and  Master  of  the  Schooner  Gilbert  Knapp.  Married,  Jan.  4,  1869,  to  Miss  Annie  Keeley,  bom 
in  Massachusetts  in  1849;  they  have  four  children :  Daniel  F.,  born  in  Racine,  Dec.  20,  1871,  Pauline 
A..  Feb.  16,  1873;  Fred  P.,  Jr.,  Nov.  19,  1875;  Eugene,  Nov.  14,  1877.  The  family  attend  the 
Episcopal  Church.     Politics,  Democrat. 

A.  H.  HOY,  physician  and  surgeon,  came  to  Racine  in  1846;  he  entered  the  army  as  Medical 
Cadet,  and  was  promoted  to  Acting  Assistant  Surge  on,  in  the  regular  army,  which  post  he  held  from  March, 
1862,  until  July,  18G5;  for  a  time  he  was  stationed  at  Cincinnati,  rnd  had  charge  of  hospitals  at  Louis- 
ville, and.  also  at  Covington,  Ky. ;  later,  he  was  stationed  with  the  "ith  Army  Corps,  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on 
detached  service.  In  1868  he  went  to  Europe  for  tho  .«akc  oi"  hospital  study;  he  has  received  degrees 
from  the  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati,  and  from  Rush  Medical  College;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Medical  Association.  He  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Young,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa;  they  have  one  child — 
Mary  Elizabeth. 

PHlIiO  R.  HOY,  physician  and  surgeon  ;  was  born  in  Mansfield,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio,  and  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  white  male  children  Lcrn  in  that  county ;  he  is  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  Medical 
College,  of  Cincinnati,  and  has  been  engaged  in  practice  since  1839  ;  he  came  to  Racine  in  September, 
1 846,  and  built  the  first  good  house  on  Main  street ;  there  were  2,200  inhabitants,  transients  and  all, 
when  he  came.  No  one  has  taken  a  more  active  interest  in  the  advancement  of  science  than  has  Dr.  Hoy ; 
he  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  has  been  President  of  the  Wis- 
consin Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  he  has  been  Fish  Commissioner  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Board,  in  1874 ;  is  a  member  of  the  Geological  Board  of  Survey,  of  the  Board  of  Health,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  State  Medical  Association,  and  also  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  has  been  active  in  all  local  improvements,  and  was  selected  by  the  Council  in  laying  out  the  cemetery. 
He  married,  at  Ripley,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  26, 1842,  Mary  Elizabeth  Austin,  who  was  a  native  of  Hamp- 
shire, Mass. ;  she  died  Jan.  10,  1872  ;  there  were  three  children — Albert  Harris,  Jennie  L.  and  Philo  R. 

RET.  A.  J.  IH.  HUDSON,  Racine  College;  born  in  Vermont,  April,  1817  ;  attended  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vt.,  College  two  years,  and  graduated  at  Marshall  College,  Penns-ylvania,  in  1844.  Married 
Mary  Finley  in  1848 ;  had  six  children,  four  living.  Mr.  Hudson  was  Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
ID  Indiana,  under  Bishop  Upfold ;  is  now  Registrar  at  Racine  College. 

£•  J.  HlJIiiFFNER,  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  leather,  shoe-findings  and  hides ;  was  born 
in  Germany,  in  1840,  and  came  to  Racine  with  his  parents,  Ernst  C.  and  Julia  Hueifner,  in  1849;  the 
business  was  established  that  year,  by  his  father,  who  died  in  1872 ;  E.  J.  became  partner  in  the  concern 
in  1867.  Mr.  Hueffner  has  been  Vice  President  of  the  Manufacturers*  National  Bank  since  its  organiza- 
tion, and  is  a  Director  in  the  Silver  Plate  Co.  He  was  Alderman  of  the  First  Ward  from  1873  to  1877, 
and  was  elected  Mayor  in  April,  1879. 

E.  6.  HIJGGINS,  monumental  works ;  came  to  Racine,  April  8,  1848 ;  entered  the  business 
he  is  now  engaged  in.     Was  bom  at  Dorset,  Bennington  Co.,  Vt.,  Aug.  10,  1824 ;  was  the  son  of  John 
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Huggins,  *•  quarryman,"  who  owned  the  well-known  Dorset  Marble  Mound.  He  married  Nov.  20,  1850, 
Miss  Loraine  A.  Paddock,  daughter  of  E.  Paddock,  of  Lewis,  Essex  Co.  N.  Y. ;  she  died  March  30, 
1876.  Republican.  Was  elected  an  Alderman  from  the  First  Ward  in  the  year  1870;  served  two 
years;  elected  School  Commissioner  from  First  Ward  in  1872,  which  office  he  now  holds.  His  partner, 
who  was  with  him  twenty-six  years,  died  March  12,  1877.  Mr.  H.  married  his  second  wife  July  3, 
1877 ;  her  name  was  Bessie  F.  Ewing,  of  Norwich,  Conn.  He  b  the  owner  of  several  buildings  in 
Racine,  his  homestead  and  marble  works. 

JOHN  C.  HUOOINS,  of  the  firm  of  Fish  Bros.  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  wagons  and  car- 
riages ;  came  to  Racine  in  1 857  ;  resided  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  fur  a  number  of  years  ;  entered  the 
United  States*  service  in  1861,  mustered  out  in  June,  18H4 ;  served  in  2d  W.  V.  I.  one  year  and  a  half 
in  Commissary  Department.  Col.  Huggins  has  been  connected  with  Fish  Bros,  since  1872,  for  a  few 
months  representing  them  in  California,  since  then  as  a  partner.  He  is  a  native  of  Cornish,  Sullivan 
Co.,  N.  H. 

HENRY  W.  HIJRLBIJT;  bom  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  23,  1839;  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Racine,  Wis.,  in  1842,  where  he  received  an  ordinary  school  education  ;  upon  leaving  school, 
entered  the  old  City  Bank  of  Racine,  with  which  institution  he  remained  until  its  failure.  June  11, 1861, 
was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  as  Second  Sergeant  of  the  Belle  City  Rifles,'*  2d  Wis,  V.  I., 
for  three  years,  or  during  the  war,  which  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  Wisconsin  brigade  afterward,  known 
as  the  "  Iron  Brij^ade ;"  was  promoted  to  Orderly  Sergeant  Oct.  22,  1862,  and  to  Second  Lieutenant  in 
the  same  year ;  mustered  out  Sept.  22,  1862,  on  account  of  disability  incurred  in  the  service ;  returned  to 
Racine,  and  shortly  after  left  with  the  33d  W.  V.  I.  for  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  was  with  the  Western  army  for 
two  years;  in  1864,  embarked  in  cotton  raising  at  Warrington,  Miss.,  but  the  venture  proving  a  financial 
failure,  he  returned  to  Racine  in  1870,  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  patent  locks  for  wagon  brakes 
(the  invention  being  that  of  his  father,  Sidney  S.  Hurlbut)  under  the  firm  name  of  Hurlbut  &  Co.  This 
specialty  proved  a  great  success,  and,  in  February,  1879,  a  stock  company  was  formed  under  the  style  and 
title  of  the  **  Hurlbut  Manufacturing  Company,"  of  which  the  subject  of  this  biography  is  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

FREDRICK  IBlBifO,  manufacturer  and  dealer  of  furniture.  No.  45,  47  and  49  Main  street; 
bom  Sept.  5,  1855,  in  {lacine,  and  was  educated  at  the  German  and  American  Academies  of  this  city; 
worked  with  his  father,  in  his  establishment,  till  his  death,  in  September,  1875,  when  he,  being  the  eldest 
of  the  family,  assumed  control  and  management  of  the  business ;  the  factory,  which  is  in  rear  of  ware- 
rooms,  employs  a  number  of  hands,  and  turns  out  some  of  the  best  furniture  sold  in  this  locality. 

MRS.  STEPHEN  IVES;  born  in  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  11,  1812;  her  maiden 
name  was  Jane  W.  Cox;  married,  in  1840,  Mr.  Stephen  Ives;  he  was  born  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  April  5, 
1813;  went  thence  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  postal  clerk  for  two  years;  moved  to  Racine  when  he 
was  23  years  of  age ;  was  here  a  successful  dry-goodfe  merchant  for  three  years ;  then  went  into  the  lime 
business;  remained  at  it  up  to  the  time  of  his  death — 1856.  Mrs.  Ives  has  had  two  sons — Eddie  Ches- 
ter, died  at  the  age  of  1 3  months ;  her  other  son,  Charles  Augustus,  aged  38,  is  passenger  conductor  on 
the  W.  U.  R.  R. ;  he  enlisted  in  Co.  F,  2d  Wis.  lof ,  1861  ;  was  mustered  out  June  11,  1864;  he  passed 
through  the  conflict  without  being  wounded ;  is  now  living  with  his  mother,  who  owns  a  pleasant  home  in 
the  city  of  Racine. 

DAVLD  6.  JABiTES^  insurance  agent,  was  born  in  Racine  April  2,  1852;  his  father,  Lorenio 
Janes,  removed  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  a  lawyer,  to  Racine  in  March,  1837 ;  he  continued  in 
his  profession  here ;  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  The  Racine  Argwt,  established  in  1838 ;  at  the  time  of 
his  death — June  17,  1873 — he  was  engaged  in  the  insurance  business;  the  mother  of  David  G.  was  a 
native  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  her  maiden  name  was  Elvenah  Cooper.  Mr.  Janes  has  been  in  his  present  bus- 
iness since  April  1,  1867  ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  School  Board  1878-9. 

EDCirAR  A.  JENKS,  builder  and  contractor;  born  in  Racine  Nov.  20,  1852  ;  was  educated 
and  learned  his  trade  of  carpenter,  and  has  worked  here  since  1870;  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
Dwight  B.  Burdick  in  1877,  under  the  name  of  Burdick  &  Jenks,  a  brief  sketch  of  whose  history  we 
publish  elsewhere. 

WILLIAM  H.  JEXKS,  carpenter  and  builder;  born  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  April  28,  1824; 
the  son  oK  Thomas  and  Lydia  Jenks;  came  to  Racine  April  21,  1850 ;  enga(;ed  in  his  present  business; 
was  elected  Supervisor  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Wards  in  the  spring  of  1856 ;  served  one  year;  elected 
City  Assessor  in  1858,  and  served  two  years;  elected  City  Man-hal  in  1860;  re-elected  in  1862;  in  1861 
was  appointea  United  States  Marshal ;  was  Deputy  Sheriff  of  the  county  and  had  charge  of  the  jail  in 
1862  and  1863 ;  spring  of  1867  was  ele<ted  a  member  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners;  served  two 
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years;  oat  one  year;  elected  a^in  in  1869,  and  Ls  still  a  member.  Married,  Jan.  26,  1852,  Miss  Ann 
Dewey,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Sophia  Dewey ;  they  have  had  four  children — Edgar  A.,  born  Nov.  20, 
1852 ;  Nellie,  Aujj.  2,  1854 ;  William  A.,  July  20,  1858  ;  Frank,  born  1862,  died  Sept.  9,  1863 ;  member 
of  the  Racine  Lodge  No.  8,  Odd  Fellows,  both  branches,  since  1850,  in  good  standing  ;  wife  and  daughter 
are  members  of  Baptist  Church. 

JENS  JENSEN,  manufacturer  of  wagon  hordwnre  and  malleable  iron  castings ;  came  to  Wis- 
consin June  6,  1866,  to  Racine;  worked  for  Messrs.  Fish  Bros.,  four  years;  in  1870  commenced  business 
for  himself.  Was  bom  in  Denmark  in  the  year  1848  ;  at  the  age  of  16  years  commenced  to  learn  the 
blacksmith's  trade;  started  for  America  April,  1864;  arrived  at  Quebec,  Canada,  in  the  month  of  May. 
He  married,  in  1869,  Miss  Keren  J.  Christianson,  daughter  of  Jens  Christianson,  of  Denmark;  their  fam- 
ily consists  of  three  children — Jennie,  Martina  and  Sophia ;  their  religion,  Lutheran. 

AliONZO  JILIiSOM,  foreman  machine  shop  of  J.  I.  Case  &  Co.'s  works ;  came  to  Racine 
Co.  Feb.  24,  1854,  and  went  to  work  on  March  28,  same  year,  for  the  above  firm,  and  has  been  in  their 
employ  up  to  the  present  time,  a  period  of  twenty  five  years.  Mr.  Jillson  has  worked  in  but  two  shops  in 
his  lifetime ;  he  came  to  this  place  from  Boonville,  Oneida  (?o.,  N.  Y.,  and  took  full  charge  of  the  machin- 
ery department  as  soon  as  he  got  here.  He  married,  in  1848,  in  Boonville,  Oneida  Co..  N.  Y.,  Adeline 
Mathers,  that  being  her  native  place ;  they  have  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters ;  the  sons  work 
in  the  shop  with  their  father ;  one  daughter  married  Henry  Crawford,  the  other  is  unmarried. 

BERMT  K.  JOHNSON,  saloon;  born  in  1848,  in  Norway;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1870, 
locating  at  Racine,  where  he  followed  the  shoemaking  bu.sineifs  till  the  fall  of  1875,  when  he  opened  a 
saloon  on  Main  street.  In  the  year  1873,  he  married  Miss  Caroline  Gulick,  a  native  of  Dover,  Wis. 
They  have  had  three  children — two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

JOHN  W.  JOHNSON,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  is  a  member  of  a  well-known  family — children 
of  Nelson  Johnson,  who  was  one  of  the  first  Scandinavian  settlers  in  this  county.  He  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Norway,  Racine  Co.,  Feb  20,  1H44.  In  1850,  he  removed,  with  his  parents,  to  Winneshiek  Co., 
Iowa;  in  1865,  returned  to  the  town  of  Norway,  where  he  lived  until  1872.  He  was  then  elected  Sheriff, 
and  removed  to  Racine.  He  served  in  that  office  in  1873  and  1874,  and  for  the  three  years  following, 
was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  He  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1877,  in  the  city  of 
Racine,  and  re-elected  in  1879.  While  he  was  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Norway,  he  also  held  places  of 
trust,  and  was  Assessor  for  three  years,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  six  years  Justice  of 
the  Peace — from  1866  to  1873.  He  married,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1865,  Marion  Wigeland,  a  native 
of  Norway,  this  county — only  daughter  of  Arentz  and  Gunnil  Wigeland,  who  also  settled  on  Section  13, 
town  of  Norway,  in  1844.  Mr.  Wigeland  died  on  his  farm,  Jan.  21,  1861.  Mrs.  Wigeland  still  lives 
with  her  daughter.  Their  farm  of  1 60  acres,  in  Section  1 3,  remains  as  their  homestead,  unchanged  in 
title,  as  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Wigeland's  death.  There  arc  three  children — Ada  G.,  Amanda  N.,  and  Kmma 
L.  'Squire  Johnson's  father,  when  he  came  to  this  country,  in  1839,  located  first  on  Section  13,  in  Nor- 
way, and  then  on  Section  19,  in  the  town  of  Raymond.  In  1850,  he  removed  to  Decorah,  Winneshiek 
Co.,  Iowa,  at  which  time  the  family  consisted  of  four  children — John  W.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch ; 
Bessie  P.,  now  Mrs.  J.  E.  Cook,  of  Independence,  Iowa ;  Martin  N.,  who  was  born  in  Racine  Co.,  in 
1850,  and  is  now  an  attorney  at  Decorah,  Iowa.  He  is  a  graduate  of  both  the  Literary  and  Law  Depart- 
ments of  the  Iowa  State  University;  was  for  two  years  a  teacher  of  modern  languages  in  the  State  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Oakland,  Cal. ;  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  lown,  in  1876  ;  a  Presidential  Elector 
in  the  national  election  of  that  year,  and  was  elected  State  Senator  in  1878.  Lewis  C.  born  in  Iowa,  is 
a  graduate  of  Iowa  State  University  Literary  and  Law  Departments,  and  is  associated  in  practice  with 
Martin  N.  Mary  H.  (a  graduate  of  Iowa  State  University)  was  also  born  in  Iowa,  and  served  as  Post 
Mistress  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  in  1877.  Salinda  F.  was  also  born  in  Iowa.  Martha  A.-r-now 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Anderson,  of  Forest  Citv,  Iowa — is  the  second  daughter,  and  was  born  in  Iowa. 

THEODORE  W.  JOHNSON,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  boots  and  shoes.  No.  25  Sixth 
street,  corner  of  Cottage  avenue ;  was  born  in  Denmark,  Dec.  6,  1853 ;  came  to  America  in  May,  1873. 
He  first  settled  in  Chicago,  where  he  remained  only  a  short  time ;  then  went  to  Indiana.  He  came  to 
Racine  in  1874;  worked  at  journey  work  until  1878,  and  started  in  business  for  himself  at  his  present 
location. 

CHARIiES  JOMAS  was  bom  at  Malesov,  a  small  country  town  about  forty  miles  east  of 
Prague,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1840 ;  pursued  scientific  studies,  at  Prague,  until  the  19th 
year  of  his  age.  In  1859,  he  wrote  a  critical  treatise  on  the  defects  of  the  Austrian  system  of  middle 
schools,  introduced  in  Bohemia,  which  was  seized  by  order  of  the  Government,  and  the  author  subjected 
to  every  manner  of  malignant  persecution,  to  escape  which,  he  left  his  native  country  and  went  to  England. 
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He  spent  about  two  and  a  half  years  in  London,  writing  letters  for  a  Bohemian  daily  paper  in  Prague.  A 
pamphlet  on  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Bohemians  toward  the  Austrian  Empire,  which  ho  wrote  in  18G2, 
appeared  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  In  February,  18G2,  he  lefl  London  for  the  United  States,  and  assumed 
the  editorial  management  of  the  Sclavic  nei^spaper,  at  Racine.  Attaching  himself  to  the  ReDublicaD 
pirty,  he  edited  that  paper  until  May,  1870,  when  he  lefl  for  Europe.  In  August  of  that  year,  having 
been  furnished  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  then  United  States  Minister  at  Berlin,  with  a  letter  of  recoaimendatioD 
to  the  Prussian  general  staff,  he  joined  the  German  army  in  France,  and  afterward  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Paris  until  its  close,  and  was  one  of  the  first  foreigners  who  entered  the  beleaguered  French  cap- 
ital directly  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Returning  to  Germany,  he  learned,  from  the  American 
legation  in  Berlin,  that  the  treaty  between  Austria  and  the  United  States,  negotiation  of  which  had  been 
pending  since  August,  1870,  was  not  yet  concluded,  and  Mr.  Jay,  American  Minister  at  Vienna,  wrote 
that  he  could  not  protect  him  in  case  of  need,  before  the  treaty  was  signed  and  ratifications  exchanged. 
However,  in  April,  1871,  C.  Jonas  quietly  went  to  Bohemia  and,  soon  after  that,  to  Vienna,  where  he 
waited  until  the  treaty  was  signed,  after  which,  his  American  citizenship  had  to  be  recognized  by  the  Aus- 
trian authorities.  During  his  sojourn  in  Germany  and  Bohemia,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  Austrian  polidcs. 
which  was  very  widely  commented  upon  by  the  newspaper  press ;  also  an  extensive  treatise  on  the  positioo 
of  women  in  society,  particularly  in  England  and  America,  and  a  book  on  American  self-government,  with 
a  review  of  the  principles  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  All  these  writings  were  published 
in  Prague,  were  favorably  received  and  partially  translated  into  other  languages ;  coming  back  to  America, 
he  started  and  edited  for  some  time  the  Bohemian  newspaper  Americafi,  until,  in  December,  1872,  he 
again  took  charge  of  the  SclaviCj  and  commenced  work  on  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bohemian  and  English 
Languages — the  pioneer  dictionary  of  those  two  tongues — which  came  out  in  July,  1876  ;  in  the  campaigo 
of  187^,  he  joined  the  Greeley  movement,  and  after  that  became  attached  to  the  Democratic  party;  in 
1874,  Governor  Taylor  appointed  him  Manager  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  which  place  he 
held  until  the  accession  of  Governor  Ludington  ;  in  the  spring  of  1876  he  was  elected  Alderman  in  Racine; 
in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  stumped  several  States  for  Tilden,  addressing  his  Bohemian  countrymen ;  in 
the  fall  of  1877,  he  was  elected  member  of  tha  Legislature  from  the  city  of  Racine,  by  a  vote  of  1,229  to 
760  ;  in  the  'spring  of  1878,  was  re-elected  Alderman  and  chosen  President  of  the  Common  Council ;  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  and  Greonbackers,  for  State  Senator,  and 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  2,517  to  2,886.  Chas.  Jonas  was  married  to  Mrs.  Christine  Korizek,  August  11, 
1864,  and  has  four  children — Caroline,  born  in  1867;  Vlasta,  in  1869;  Charles,  in  1874;  Washington, 
in  187H. 

CHARLES  D.  PRICE  JOXES,  born  in  Montgomery,  Wales,  Feb.  15,  1821  ;  his  family 
moved  to  New  York  City  in  1821,  and  then  came  to  Racine,  July  13,  1821  ;  he  married,  in  February, 
1854,  in  Racine,  Catherine  Harris,  a  native  uf  Denbighshire,  Wales;  they  have  five  children — Roderick. 
Charles,  Alvin  Price,  Mary  and  Susie  B.;  Mr.  Jones  enlisted  in  the  43d  Wis.,  in  1863,  and  served 
with  his  regiment  in  all  engagements,  till  mustered  out,  in  1864 ;  he  b  a  painter  by  trade,  and  has  fol- 
lowed that  business  forty  years,  and  now  works  for  Western  Union  R.  R.;  they  are  members  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church. 

EVAW  W.  JONES,  boot  and  shoe  dealer,  No.  13  Sixth  street;  was  born  Feb.  11,  1821,  in 
Wales ;  emigrated  to  Amtirica  with  his  parents  in  1829 ;  lived  in  New  York  twenty-one  years,  and 
married  Miss  Anna  Hughes,  Sept.  3,  1847,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Came  to  Wisconsin  in  1850,  and  located 
in  Racine;  they  have  three  children — Mary  A.,  Jennie  E.,  and  Oliver  D.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  adhere  to 
the  Presbyterian  faith.  Mr.  Jones  is  an  active  politician  ;  he  was  too  old  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  late 
rebellion,  but  was  liberal  in  his  contributions  to  the  Union  cause. 

JOHIV  R.  JONES,  County  Treasurer,  was  born  in  Wales,  Oct.  7,  1840,  and  came  to  Racine 
in  July,  1856  ;  for  the  first  three  years  he  was  occupied  in  learning  the  painter's  trade  ;  he  then  engaged  as 
clerk  in  a  paint  and  oil  establishment  until  Aug.  9,  1862,  when  he  enlisted  in  Co.  F,  Wis.  V.  I.,  aud 
served  until  June,  1865  ;  partici[)iited  in  all  the  battles  of  his  regiment  previous  to  the  fall  of  Atlanta; 
upon  his  return  he  entered 'his  old  position  and  remained  in  it  nine  years;  he  was  elected  Treasurer 
November,  1876,  and  re-elected  in  1878.  He  married  Ellen  Pugh,  May  20,  1869;  she  is  a  native  of 
Racine ;  thoy  have  two  children — Ji)hn  R.,  Jr.,  and  Annie  L. 

JOH^  V-  JONES,  of  the  firm  of  Jones,  Knapp  &  Co.,  lumber  dealers,  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
1847,  and  located  at  Racine;  he  has  b^'en  engai^ed  in  the  lumber  business  for  the  past  twenty-five  yesrs; 
he  was  born  in  Monti^omeryshire,  Wales,  in  1813.  Married  Miss  Mary  Jones,  also  a  native  of  Wales; 
have  had  four  children — Tliomas,  the  only  one  living,  is  38  year©  old,  and  is  a  member  of  the  above  firm. 
Members  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
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OLIVER  D.  JONES9  »hoc  dealer,  sod  of  E.  W.  Jones,  Wis  born  in  Racine,  June  11, 1852; 
was  educiited  in  Racine,  and  commenced  the  boot  and  shoe  business  in  1873,  succeeding  his  father  in  the 
same  business — one  of  the  oldest  estiblished  houses  in  the  city — and  for  fine  custom  work,  of  which  he 
makes  a  specialty,  his  work  is  unequaled ;  his  place  of  business  and  mmufacturd  is  at  No.  13  Sixth  street, 
and  his  business  promises  a  lar^^e  increase  yearly. 

W.  W.  JOY,  bakery  ;  born  in  New  York,  March  29,  1831 ;  came  to  Racine  in  April,  18-46. 
Married,  in  1852,  Ruhamah  Leflor,  who  was  born  in  Jackson,  Tioza,  Co.,  Penn.,  m  1832;  Mr.  Joy  is 
liberal  in  religion.  His  father,  Nathan  Joy,  was  born  in  Plainfield,  Hampshire  Co.,  M.is^.,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  171)2;  came  to  Racine  in  1836  ;  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  the  county,  and  enjoys  very  good 
health  for  a  man  of  his  a^^e. 

LUCIUS  JUU^iON,  notion  and  variety  store;  came  to  Racine  Aug.  11,  1844  ;  was  engaged 
in  farming  for  eight  years,  at  Raymond  Center;  in  1852,  commenced  to  travel  with  team,  dealing  in 
buckskin  gloves  and  mittens,  through  Wisconsin  for  fourteen  years ;  born  ia  Johnstown,  Fult<m  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  March  31,  1822,  the  great  manufacturing  town  for  gloves  and  mittens;  ho  was  the  son  of  Ourdon  and 
Hannah  Judson.  He  married  Miss  Mary  K.  Bonier,  daughter  of  Peter  Bjnder ;  h.^r  mother  died  when  she 
Mas  quite  young ;  born  in  the  town  of  Manlius,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.     Members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

JAUES  T.  KATEXAUGH,  books  and  stationery ;  was  born  in  Racine,  Feb.  14, 1855  ;  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  years  he  was  employed  by  the  Western  Union  R.  R.  Co..  where  he  remained  for  six 
years  ;  on  severing  his  connection  with  this  road,  he  went  to  Chiciigo  and  finir^hed  his  education ;  March  5, 
1877.  he  started  business  for  himself     Mr.  Kavenaugh  is  a  Democrat. 

OEORCirE  B.  KELIjEY,  secretary  of  Silver  Plate  Co.,  is  a  native  of  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. ; 
he  went  to  Cleveland  in  1848,  and  was  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  James  H.  Kelley  until  1852,  when  he  went 
to  California,  where  he  remained  in  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  until  1857,  returning  then  to  Cleve- 
land ;  in  1859,  he  went  into  the  hat  business,  in  Detroit ;  he  was  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Michigan 
Paper  Co.  for  three  or  four  years  ;  he  came  to  Racine  in  September,  1877. 

JAMES  H.  KELtfLElT,  of  the  firm  of  Kelley,  L  ^hman  &  Co.,  lumber  dealers,  came  to  this  State 
twenty-one  years  ago,  and  located  at  Racine  ;  was  born  in  Now  York  in  1815  ,  married,  in  1837,  Miss  Emily  C. 
Hussey,  who  died  in  Racine  in  1865  ;  they  had  twelve  children,  nine  still  living :  in  1867  Mr.  Kelley  again  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Mary  E.  Carr,  a  sister  of  the  late  Mrs.  Isaac  Taylor;  they  have  four  children  ;  Mr.  Kelley  left  the 
State  of  New  York  when  12  years  old;  went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  engiged  in  raerc:intile  bu.siness  till 
1858,  when  he  came  to  Racine;  was  engnged  in  business  with  the  late  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  and  had  the  set- 
tlement of  his  and  his  wife's  estate. 

ED WAKD  H.  KINDORF,  of  the  firm  of  Kindorf  Bros.,  butchers ;  was  born  in  Racine, 
Dec.  20,  1850 ;  married  Miss  Isabel  Clausen  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  March  4,  1875  ;  she  was  born  at  Sauga- 
tuck,  Mich.,  in  1850  ;  iht^y  have  two  children — Eola  A.,  aged  3  years,  and  Amelia  Belle,  aged  1 J  years. 

GUS.  KIBTDORFy  of  the  firm  of  Kindorf  Bros.,  butchers;  was  born  in  Saxony,  Germany,  in 
1848  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents  in  1849;  married  Miss  Carrie  Mossman  in  1872,  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo. :  she  was  born  in  Racine  Co.  in  1848  ;  they  have  one  son — Roy ;  lost  two  children — Edna  M.  and  Roy. 

HEIVRY  L.  KI]Kr<i}SLE¥,  bom  in  Dickinson,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8,  1839  ;  moved 
to  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  in  1868 ;  he  was  there  employed  for  five  years  by  Farns worth  Bros.,  Knapp  &  Co., 
wagon  manufacturers;  he  settled  in  Racine  in  1873  ;  was  employed  by  Fish  Bros,  as  foreman  of  their 
spring-wagon  department;  remained  in  their  employ  till  1877 ;  then  engaged  with  Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co. ; 
is  now  superintendent  of  their  carriage  department;  he  married,  Oct.  14,  1862,  Miss  Anna  Sampson  ;  she 
was  born  in  New  York  in  1843  ;  they  have  had  four  children — three  sons  and  one  daughter — Horace  C, 
Frank,  died  at  the  age  of  3  years,  Ina  J.  and  Sidney;  Mr.  Kingsley  enlisted,  May,  1863,  in  the  7th  N.  Y.  Vol., 
Co.  B. ;  was  in  the  2d  Brig.,  3d  Div.  5th  Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac;  was  in  all  the  battles  of 
his  regiment;  mustered  out  Aug.  5,  1865. 

CAPT.  GILBERT  KNAPP,  the  oldest  settler  in  Racine  Co.;  came  to  Kicine  in  the  fall 
of  1834,  and  this  place  has  been  his  home  since ;  originally  connected  with  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  in  the 
ownership  of  this  location  ;  afterwards  they  disposed  of  a  third  interest  in  this  property  to  Mr.  Barker,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  the  Capt.  is  a  native  of  Barnsterburg,  Mass. ;  when  a  mere  lad,  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  connected  with  a  vessel  carrying  dispatches  between  our 
country  and  the  neutral  nations  of  Europe ;  since  that  period,  he  has  been  connected  with  the  marine  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  nearly  all  the  time  ;  now  Capt.  U.  S.  R.  M. ;  entered  revenue  service  in  1818 ;  com- 
missioned in  1819  ;  was  several  times  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  in  an  early  day,  and  again 
represented  his  district  in  the  Lc^gislature  during  the  late  war.  He  secured  the  county  seat  at  Racine, 
and  named  the  county. 
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AliBERT  ©.  KNIGHT;  was  born  in  Brafleboro,  Vt.,  in  May,  1808;  he  received  the 
a<lvantages  of  the  schools  of  the  place,  but  they  were  not  very  extensive ;  he,  however,  acquired  a  taste  for 
solid  reading,  and  literally  devoured  the  few  books  which  were  within  his  reach ;  soon  after  reaching  his 
teens,  he  went  to  Providence  R.  I.,  and  served  some  years  in  a  large  crockery  store ;  he  then  went  to  Bahi- 
more  and  engaged  in  the  same  business ;  from  thero,  he  crossed  the  mountains,  and  settled  in  the  young 
town  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  married  Miss  Delia  Gazlay,  soon  after  which  event  he  removed  to  Wayne 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  engaged  in  farming,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  parents,  his  two  brothers  and  only  sister ; 
the  fever  and  ague  was  a  little  too  much  for  them  there,  and  early  in  the  year  1836,  Albert  G.  started  for 
the  West,  a  solitary  horseman,  arriving  at  Chicago  the  last  of  March,  where  he  sold  his  horse  and  pushed 
forward  to  Racine  on  foot,  because  at  that  early  season  of  the  year  there  was  no  grass,  neither  hay  nor 
grain  on  which  the  animal  could  be  fed,  had  yet  been  raised.  His  sister  Mary  followed  him  in  May,  coming 
by  schooner  from  Oswego,  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  which  had  been  increased  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
followed,  arriving  in  Racine  August  29,  1836,  by  the  same  mode  of  conveyance.  As  elsewhere  stated, 
there  were  but  few  settlers  in  the  clearing  known  as  Racine  upon  his  arrival,  and  other  pages  of  this  work 
show  so  much  of  his  relation  to  public  affairs  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat.  In  1851,  he  engaged  in  the 
business  of  making  abstracts  of  title,  conveyances,  and  the  like,  for  which  he  was  eminently  fitted.  In 
1854,  he  associated  with  him  the  late  Eliphalet  Cram,  between  whom  and  himself  sprang  up  the  warmest 
friendship  based  upon  mutual  regard.  Mr.  Cram  died  in  1868,  and  the  firm  of  Knight  &  Cram  was 
changed  to  that  of  Knight  &  Whiteley,  Mr.  Knight's  son-in-law,  Simeon  Whiteley,  having  purchased  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Cram  in  the  valuable  books  of  record  and  other  property  of  the  old  firm.  The  business  is 
still  carried  on  by  them.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Knight's  grandfather,  Samuel  Kni;:ht,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Colony  of  Vermont,  by  the  English  crown,  his  commission  as  such 
being  one  of  the  heir-looms  in  the  family.  During  the  early  part  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Judge  Knight 
retained  his  office  under  authority  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which,  history  informs  us,  claimed  jurisdic- 
tion over  Vermont  until  the  State  was  admitted  to  the  Federation,  at  which  time  Judge  Knight  was  made 
the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  and  he  remained  upon  the  bench  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr. 
Knight's  wife  and  the  mother  of  his  children,  died  in  the  year  1858.  She  was  a  woman  of  superior  mind 
and  culture,  and  the  deepest  piety.  « The  Gazlay  family,  of  which  she  was  a  member,  were  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Cincinnati,  her  oldest  brother,  James  W.,  who  but  recently  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  being 
one  of  the  first  representatives  in  Congress  from  the  Cincinnati  District.  Another  brother,  Sayrs,  was  a 
prominent  clergyman  of  the  straightest  sect  of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  and  figured  in  the  celebrated  trial  of 
Lyman  Beecher,  for  heresy.  Mrs.  Knight's  sister,  Karenda,  is  the  mother  of  the  Rev.  Prof.  Swing,  of 
Chicago,  whose  recent  trial  for  the  same  crime  as  that  of  Lyman  Beecher  is  still  fresh  in  memory.  Mrs. 
Knight  was  the  mother  of  six  children — Sayrs  G.  (now  City  Surveyor)  ;  Jane  G.  (Mrs.  Simeon  White- 
ley)  ;  Mary  H.  (Mrs.  Capt.  Chas.  E.  Jewett — now  living  in  California);  John  Wesley  (now  in  the  Wost 
Indies)*  James  Mason  (who  died  in  1874);  and  Miss  Delia  (now  Third  Assistant  Principal  in  the 
Racine  High  School).  In  1868,  Mr.  Knight  married  Miss  Anna  Hanson,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Laaland, 
in  the  Baltic  Sea,  a  dependency  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  who  now  presides  over  his  present  home  at 
the  corner  of  College  avenue  and  Fiftcinth  street,  a  charming  spot,  where  good  taste  adorns  and  a  bound- 
less hospitality  is  dispensed,  as  especially  the  Presiding  Elders  and  Preachers  of  the  Methodist  denomi- 
nation of  the  Northwest  will  attest. 

ROBERT  KNIJDSEM,  tobacco  manufacturer;  came  to  Racine  in  Aug.,  1872;  born  in 
Schleswig,  Germany,  now  Prussia,  Nov.  10,  1843;  came  to  America  same  year;  commenced  business  at 
oigar-making  ;  baptized  in  the  Lutheran  Church  ;  educated  at  Schleswig ;  he  was  the  son  of  Andreas  J. 
Knudsen  ;  commenced  business  for  himself,  making  twist  plug  tobacco,  in  1874. 

A.  KRAUPA,  hardware  merchant;  was  born  in  Bohemia,  B'eb.  4,  1817;  left  Hamburg  for 
America  in  1848  ;  had  a  rough  voyage  on  board  the  sailing  ship  *'Lilenetz  ;"  made  the  trip  in  eight  weeks; 
landed  at  New  York  City  in  November;  he  remained  there  a  few  days  ;  had  no  money,  but  went  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio  ;  worked  at  the  butcher  business  for  his  board  one  month  ;  received,  for  the  second  month's  labor,  $4 ;  in 
the  spring  he  left  Cleveland  for  Racine  by  boat;  arrived  May  1,  1849  ;  in  1850  he  married  a  Bohemian 
girl ;  have  had  eight  children,  five  sons  and  three  daughters ;  two  have  died  ;  the  oldest  daughter  is  married, 
and  has  three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter ;  the  first  year,  Mr.  K.  worked  about  this  place,  sawing  wood, 
loading  and  unloading  vessels,  etc.,  after  which  he  commenced  work  at  the  store  of  J.  W.  Con  roe,  in  the 
hardware  business;  was  with  him  for  sixteen  years  :  after  Mr.  Conroe's  death,\Mr.  Kraupa  bought  the  widow 
out,  agreeing  to  pay  her  $1,800  ;  at  the  time,  all  the  money  he  possessed  was  S6;  he  cleared  $3,000  the 
first  year ;  Mr.  Kraupa  is  advancing  in  years,  but  attends  to  his  every-day  business,  and  appears  to  be 
good  for  years  to  come. 
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ANTHOMT  KRAYNIK,  of  tbc  firm  of  Welfe  &  Kraynik,  boot  and  shoe  dealers,  No. 
104  Main  street,  was  born  in  Bohemia  in  1836,  Dec.  1  ;  came  to  tbis  country  in  1855,  and  first  landed  at 
New  Orleans,  La. ;  be  removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wii^.,  and  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business ;  came  to 
Racine  in  1859  ;  has  been  in  same  business  since  his  removal  here;  married  Miss  Anna  Janj  in  18G0;  she 
was  born  in  Bohemia  in  1842 ;  they  have  seven  children  living — Amelia,  Frank,  Anna,  Libbie,  Nellie,  Ida 
and  Emma ;  lost  three,  Anthony,  John  and  Freddie. 

MARTIN  L ACH  AT,  boot  and  shoe  store,  corner  Sixth  street  and  College  avenue  ;  was  born  in 
France  in  1829 ;  came  to  America  in  1852 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1853  ;  married  Miss  Madelina  in  1863  ; 
they  have  six  children  living ;  lost  one  boy ;  Mr.  I^achat  owns  a  pleasant  home,  between  Twelfth  and  Four- 
teenth streets,  lot  3 ;  Mrs.  Lachat  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

WILLIAH  LA  liONE,  born  at  Fort  Howard,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Nov.  4,  1812;  went  to 
missionary  school  seven  years ;  afterward  went  with  his  father,  who  was  an  Indian  trader,  to  many  different 
parts  of  the  Northwest ;  afterwards  went  to  Fond  du  Lac ;  was  there  twenty  years ;  settled  in  Racine  in  1873, 
and  has  been  employed  with  Fish  Bros,  to  present  time ;  married  Susanna  Schaglozen  ;  have  had  seven  child- 
ren ;  first  wife  died;  he  again  married,  Mary  Wiengand;  they  have  two  children  ^Mr.  La  Lone,  when  at  the 
&ge  of  12,  was  sent  through  with  the  mail  to  Prairie  du  Chien ;  this  was  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  war, 
and  he  had  many  narrow  escapes  ;  on  these  expeditions,  be  rode  a  fast  horse  furnished  by  Col.  Stambo,  the 
Commander  of  the  Post. 

CAPT.  THEODORE  LANE,  Lake  Captain;  was  bom  in  Michigan  in  1835;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1836  ;  married  Caroline  M.  Blish  in  1854;  she  was  born  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1837  ;  they  have  four  children — Ella  C,  Edwin  C,  Theodore  M.  and  Samuel  0. ;  lost  two — Lucinda,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  9  months,  and  Julia,  who  died  aged  1  year;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lane  are  members  of  the 
Baptist  Church  ;  Mr.  Lane  is  the  son  of  Samuel  Lane,  deceased,  and  who  was  among  the  earliest  settlers 
of  this  county ;  he  drove  around  the  head  of  the  lake  with  a  team,  in  ompany  with  Silas  Peck,  and  laid 
his  claim  close  to  the  college,  on  the  lake  shore,  and  also  at  Burlington. 

JOHN  LtfANOIiOIS,  Sr.,  paints,  oils  and  paper  hangings,  145  Main  street;  came  to  Racine 
June  10,  1856  ;  born  at  Island  of  Guernsey,  British  Channel,  March  1,  1815;  bought  out  James  Lang- 
lois'  interest  of  the  firm  of  Langlois  &  Robillard,  then  located  where  Hyland  Raymond  now  carries  on  the 
hardware  trade ;  after  the  death  of  Peter  Robillard,  he  purchased  the  widow's  interest ;  he  married  Miss 
Sophia  Simon,  daughter  of  John  Simon,  of  Island  of  Guernsey;  she  was  born  in  the  year  1816  ;  they 
have  had  three  children,  George,  born  at  Guernsey,  died  at  the  age  of  5  years ;  John,  Jr.,  was  born  on 
the  Island  of  Guernsey  in  October,  1846 ;  George  (second),  born  Dec.  7,  1855  ;  John,  Jr.,  married  Ella  E. 
Dutton,  daughter  of  A.  P.  Dutton,  of  Racine,  and  has  one  child,  Alfred  Dutton,  born  Aug.  31,  1877: 
they  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

THOU  AS  in.  liARSElV,  cutter  and  tailor;  born  in  the  city  of  Hjorning,  Denmark,  Feb. 
24,  1851 ;  son  of  Lars  C.  and  Sarah  Jensen  ;  at  the  age  of  15  years,  he  commenced  to  learn  his  trade  ; 
came  to  Racine,  July  29,  1872.  Married  Miss  Andrea  H.  Henrikson,  May  9,  1873;  they  had  four 
children — Lewis  H.,  born  March  9,  1874  (died  April  9,  1874);  Lewis  H.  (second),  born  Sept.  4,  1875  ; 
Flora,Dec.  22, 1876  ;  Andrew  C,  August,  1878;  Mrs.  Larsen  was  born  Sept.  15,  1849,  in  Denmark; 
died  at  Racine,  Sept.  28,  1878.     The  family  attend  the  Scandinavian  Baptist  Church. 

DAVID  IjAWTOM,  agricultural  implements;  came  to  Racine  in  the  fall  of  1842;  has  been 
engaged  in  present  business  since  the  spring  of  1865.  Has  been  School  Commissioner  for  the  past  ten 
years — chosen  by  both  political  parties,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  as  the  most  suitable  man  to  fill  the  position. 
Born  near  Manchester,  England,  in  November,  1835;  his  wife,  Deborah  E.  Yates,  was  born  in  Man- 
chester, England,  in  March,  1837  ;  have  three  children — Katie  A.,  the  oldest,  married,  April,  1877,  A.  N. 
Forrester.     Mr.  Lawton  is  Vestryman  and  Treasurer  of  the  Episcopal  Church  here. 

THOMAS  m.  liUAHY,  bom  in  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5,  1840;  he  came  to  Racine, 
Wis.,  May  10,  1866;  first  engaged  with  Thomas  Falvey,  reaper  manufacturer;  was  superintendent  of  the 
shops,  which  position  he  held  up  to  the  year  1869;  he  then  engaged  with  Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co.,  wagon 
manufacturers ;  is  engineer  for  the  firm,  and  he  has  charge  of  all  the  machinery.  He  married,  in  1869, 
Miss  Augusta  Hilton  ;  she  was  born  in  Racine,  in  1847  ;  they  have  five  children — all  living — three  sons 
and  two  daughters — Matthew,  born  in  1870  ;  Daniel  F.,  in  1871 ;  Elizabeth,  in  1873  ;  George,  in  1876  ; 
May  G.,  in  1879.  Mr.  Leahy  was  elected  Alderman  of  the  Sixth  Ward  in  1874  and  1875;  was  Super- 
visor in  1872  and  1873,  which  offices  he  filled  in  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  his  wife  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

CHARLES  H.  LEG,  attorney ;  is  a  son  of  Alanson  H.  Lee,  who  came  to  Racine  in  1840,  or 
1841,  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  dying  in  1861.     Charles  H.  was  District  Attorney  in  1873 
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and  1874,  and  is  now  U.  S.  Commissioner  and  Master  in  Chancery;  he  is  also,  and  has  been  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  attorney  for  J.  I.  Case  &  Co. 

PETKR  liB  RAIT,  fanning-mill  manufacturer;  born  on  the  Island  of  Guernsey ,  England, 
Oct.  25,  1822;  formerly  in  the  carpenter  and  joiner  businass  and  flouring  mills;  there  are  eight  in  his 
present  business.  Married  Miss  Margaret  Tostevin,  born  in  Guernsey,  England;  they  have  two 
children,  bom  in  Racine — Walter,  born  May  10,  1851;  William,  March  10,  1854;  Walter  is  a 
carpenter,  and  is  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  of  Tostevin  and  LeRay ;  William  is  a  painter  and  works  for 
Case  &  Co.     Attend  the  Episcopal  Church. 

JOHN  liETSOII,  architect,  was  born  m  Caledonia,  Racine  County,  July  18,  1852;  he  has 
been  engaged  in  his  present  business  about  four  years. 

AIjFRED  lewis,  proprietor  of  the  Huggins  House,  Racine,  was  born  at  Pougbkeepsie, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  183H,  whence  his  parents  moved  to  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained 
until  1854,  when  he  came  to  Delavan,  Wis.,  where  he  rented  and  worked  a  farm;  subsequently  he 
purchased  forty  acres  of  land  in  the  township  of  Sugar  Creek  ;  in  addition  to  farming,  he  made  a  business 
for  some  eight  years  of  threshing  for  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  farmers,  running  two  Case's  horse-power 
threshing  machines ;  selling  out  his  various  interests,  after  the  war,  he  came  to  Racine  with  the  intention 
of  purchasing  the  furniture  of  the  old  Racine  House,  and  conducting  the  same ;  while  taking  the 
inventory  the  house  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  this  event  caused  him  to  purchase  a  home  near  the  city,  and 
remain  out  of  active  business  for  a  time ;  but,  unused  to  idleness  and  inactivity,  he  soon  became  aa 
extensive  hay  merchant;  giving  up  this  business,  and  conscious  of  his  natural  ability  to  successfully 
manage  a  hotel,  he  bought  out  the  Bouton  House,  once  the  Racine  Exchange,  now  the  Blake  House.  At 
this  time  he  was  also  interested  in  the  running  of  several  hacks ;  disposing  of  this  house,  he  became 
landlord  of  the  Huggins  House ;  he  is  ever  ready  to  accommodate  his  guests  in  any  reasonable  manner, 
and,  with  a  keen  sense  for  their  comfort,  has  improved  and  refurnished  this  hotel,  making  it  one  of  the 
best  in  the  State.  He  married,  July  5,  18<)3,  Miss  Elnora  Tremple,  born  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y. ;  they 
have  two  children — Nettie  Luella,  born  April  3,  1865 ;  and  Carrie  Isabella,  Aug.  9,  1872. 

W.  T.  liJEWIS,  of  the  firm  of  Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  wagons  and  carriages, 
has  been  a  resident  of  Racine  since  September,  1855. 

AIjOBTZO  liOBDEIilj,  harnessmakcr,  Wisconsin  street,  between  Fiflh  and  Sixth,  residence 
between  Seventh  and  Eighth;  was  born  in  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1824;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1867; 
resided  for  several  years  at  Darien,  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  on  a  farm  of  188  acres,  which  he  still  owns,  and 
values  at  from  $30  to  $35  per  acre  ;  came^to  Racine  in  1876,  and  expects  to  make  this  place  his  future 
home.  Married  Augusta,  daughter  of  Cyrus  Comstock,  of  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  January,  1864;  they 
have  two  daughters — Jennie  A.,  11  years  old,  and  Mary  Josephine,  aged  10  years.  Mr.  Lobdell  is  a 
member  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

FRAIVK  A.  LOCKWOOD,  of  the  firm  of  Nield  &  Lockwood,  butchers,  born  in  Racine, 
Oct.  29,  1854  ;  wa.s  traveling  collector  for  the  Siniror  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  in  1877.  Married  Miss  Nellie 
A.  Howlaud  in  1878 ;  she  was  born  in  Racine  County,  in  1858.  Mr.  Lockwood  is  the  son  of  James  E. 
Lockwood,  who  settled  in  Racine  in  1842,  and  built  the  first  public  hall  (known  as  Union  Hall)  that  was 
built  in  Racine,  in  company  with  W.  C.  Chapman. 

ITRARfK  F.  liOVEIili,  tug-boat  owner,  bridge  and  dock  builder;  came  to  Racine  with  his 
parents  in  1857  ;  was  educated  in  the  district  schools;  at  the  age  of  16  years  he  went  to  work  as  fireman 
on  a  tug  boat;  advanced  to  engineer,  after  to  captain  and  owner  of  a  tug  boat,  and  partner  with  David 
Gillen  and  T.  L.  Whitbeck  in  the  bridge  and  dock  building.  Born  June  22,  1851,  in  Beloit,  Wis.;  son 
of  Philip  and  Loui.sa  Lovell,  of  Yorkshire,  England,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1845  and  settled  in 
Beloit,  Wis. ;  moved  to  Racine  in  1857,  and  formed  a  co-partnership  with  Mr.  Hugh  Gorton  in  the  butcher 
business,  which  lasted  till  his  death — July  12,  1878.  Mr.  Gorton,  his  partner  sixteen  years,  speaks  of 
him  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  he  ever  met ;  kind,  unselfish,  of  even  disposition,  generous,  and 
never  troubled.     Frank  F.  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Honor  and  Royal  Arcanum. 

TOBIAS  liUCJtt,  photographer,  105  Main  street,  was  born  in  Switzerland  April  28, 1853,  and 
came  to  America  in  1870;  he  located  first  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  he  remained  two  years;  wt»nt  from 
there  to  Milwaukee,  and  from  there  to  Racine  in  1873. 

HABTNIBAIj  liUGCir,  builder ;  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1819  ;  came  to  Racine  Aug.  6. 
1842 ;  is  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  first  worked  fur  Alanson  Filer  in  1842,  when  Racine  was  a  very  small 
place ;  has  been  in  business  for  himself  as  contractor  for  over  thirty  years  in  this  county.  Married,  in 
Belleville,  Canada,  May,  1844,  Mary  Harry,  a  resident  of  Sydney  Township,  near  Belleville;  have  three 
children — James,  Martha,  and  John — all  living ;   his  wife  died  in  Racine  in  Aug.,  1875,  and  was  buried 
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in  Yorkville;  he  married  a^ain  in  Racine  May  16,  1877,  Mrs.  Barry,  widow  of  Melville  Barry,  a  resident 
of  Racine;  they  have  one  child — Lydia  C,  aged  7  months;  they  attend  the  Episcopal  Church. 

DR.  J.  Cm  LIJKES9  dentist,  is  a  native  of  England ;  came  to  America  in  1841,  settling  at  first 
in  Canada,  afterward  goin<]^  to  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  he  alternated  hctween  the  two  places  until  he  came  to 
Chicago  in  1849 ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Rockford,  111.,  where  he  remained  until  he  came  to  Racine  in 
the  fall  of  1856,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  ever  since.  He  has  served 
as  Alderman  of  his  ward  for  two  terms,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  School  Board  for  four  years.  In 
April,  1854,  he  married  Ellen  M.  Holt,  at  Rockford,  III. ;  she  was  a  native  of  Winnebago  Co.,  III. ;  they 
have  five  children — Gertrude  (now  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Herrick,  of  Racine),  Carrie  Nelson  (now  at  the  State 
University  at  Madison),  Lincoln  C.,  George  Holt,  and  Joseph  C.  Mrs.  Lukes  is  a  member  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church. 

F*  S.  LUTHER,  Racine  College;  professor  of  mathematics  and  physics,  Racine  College;  born  in 
Brooklyn,  Conn  ,  March,  1850;  graduated  at  Trinity  College  1870;  came  to  Racine  College  fall  of  1872. 
Married,  1871,  Mii^s  E.  B.  Ely,  daughter  of  Alfred  Ely,  of  Connecticut. 

ANTHOWY  JIcAVOV,  born  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  1846;  came  with  parents  to  London, 
Canada,  in  1847,  where  he  lived  till  1865,  then  went  to  Chicago ;  remained  there  till  1866,  when  he  came 
to  Racine ;  remained  only  a  short  time ;  moved  to  Elkhorn,  VValworth  Co.,  and  lived  there  till  1872,  then 
came  back  to  Racine  and  located  permanently.  He  married,  in  Delavan,  Wis.,  Aug.  15,  1868,  Alice  May, 
a  resident  of  Elkhorn ;  had  six  children — Francis  James,  Bessie  L.,  Alice  May,  Catherine,  Cora,  John 
Anthony ;  Bessie  L.  died  in  Racine  Oct.  25,  1878 ;  the  rest  are  living  and  all  are  members  of  the  Catholic 
(vhurch.  In  March,  1874,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Morris  Noonan  and  established  the  Novelty 
Carriage  Works,  situated  on  Wisconsin  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets ;  since  commencing  busi- 
ness, through  their  energy,  they  have  succeeded  in  gaining  a  large  trade ;  they  manufacture  a  very  superior 
line  of  carriages,  phaetons,  buggies  and  light  road  wagons ;  a  large  part  of  their  work  goes  to  Chicago 
dealers,  and  takes  the  lead  for  beauty  and  workmanship. 

COL.  JOHN  G.  JIcM  YNSr,  Principal  of  Academy ;  born  July  1),  1824,  at  Palatine  Ridge, 
Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  entered  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in  1845,  and  graduated  in  1848;  came  to 
Kenosha  in  that  year,  and  taught  school  there  five  years;  removed  to  Racine  in  1853,  where  ho  organized 
the  public  school,  and  was  Principal  of  the  high  school  till  1857;  spent  1858  in  Europe;  in  1861,  oflfered 
his  services  to  the  Govertiment,  and  received  the  commission  of  Major  of  the  10th  W.  V.  I ;  was  pro- 
moted Lieutenant  Colonel  in  1862,  and  Colonel  in  1863;  fought  in  the  battles  of  Perryville,  Ky.,  and 
Stone  River,  Tenn.,  and  in  the  summer  of  1862,  was  on  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  R.  R.,  between 
Huntsville  and  Bridgeport,  Ala. ;  during  that  period,  the  fighting  was  almost  incessant ,  in  the  autumn  of 
1863,  his  command  being  reduced  to  250  men,  and  private  matters  demanding  his  immediate  attention,  he 
tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  reluctantly  accepted ;  in  1854,  he  was  appointed  Regent  of  the  State 
University,  and  held  that  position  fifteen  years;  in  April,  1864.  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Aflfairs  for  Washington  Territory,  but  declined  it;  In  November,  1864,  was  elected  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  ln.struction,  and  held  that  position  for  four  years;  in  1868,  entered  the  employment  of  J.  I. 
Case  &  Co.,  as  collector,  where  he  remained  until  1875,  when  he  built  the  Racine  Academy,  which  is 
constantly  increasing  in  influence  and  number  of  pupils.  Married  Miss  Ella  F.  Wiley,  December,  1852; 
she  died  m  June,  1858  ;  in  1860,  he  married  Miss  Marion  F.  Clarke,  of  Racine,  and  they  have  four  chil- 
dren— John,  Robert,  Louise  and  Nelly.  Col.  McMynn  is  a  staunch  Republican,  and  has  held  many 
offices  in  the  interest  of  education. 

STEPHEN  J.  JlePHERSON,  a  carpenter  and  joiner;  born  Oct.  22,  1846,  in  Racine 
Co. ;  was  educated  there,  and  learned  his  business.  Married  Miss  Anah  Wait,  of  Racine  Co.,  May  4, 
1871,  and  has  one  child — Innis  W.,  born  June  18,  1876.  Mr.  S.  J.  McPherson  is  a  member  of  Blue 
Lodge,  No.  18,  Masonic. 

WILLIAM  D.  MePHERSON,  wood  worker.  Fish  Bros.  &  Co. ;  bom  Sept.  24,  1844,  in 
Kacine,  where  he  was  educated,  and  learned  the  drug  business,  but  gave  it  up  on  account  of  his  health, 
and  adopted  his  present  occupation.  Enlisted  in  the  8th  W.  V.  I.,  Sept.  10,  1861,  and  served  with  them 
till  his  term  expired ;  April  25,  1865,  re-enlisted  in  the  9th  Regt.  Veteran  Volunteers,  under  Gen.  Han- 
cock, and  was  discharged  in  1866.  Married  Miss  Harriet  J.  George,  of  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  June  13, 
1871,  and  has  two  children — Lucius  A.,  born  July  3,  1873  .  Erma  N.,  Jan.  3,  1876. 

CHAKLES  JIIADORA9  saloon;  born  in  1839,  in  Switzerland;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1843, 
and  located  with  his  parents  in  Racine;  served  his  time  as  blacksmith,  witn  J.  I.  Case;  continued  four 
years,  after  which  he  shipped  as  a  sailor,  and  remained  on  the  lake  sixteen  years ;  August,  1874,  opened 
a  saloon  on  Sixth   street,  his  present  location.      In    1871,  married    Miss    Kate   Fagan,  a  native   of 
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Mount  Pleasant,  Wis.  ;  they  have  two  children,  both  girls.  The  family  are  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

FRED  ]!PIAIjSCII9  butcher;  was  born  in  Germany  in  1850;  came  to  Racine  in  1855.  Mar- 
ried Miss  Marian  Grbwold  in  1873  ;  she  was  bom  in  Racine  in  1849;  they  have  one  child — Rosa  E., 
aged  8  years.  They  are  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Malsch  is  the  son  of  August  Blalsch. 
who  retired  from  business  in  1873. 

LARMARD  HANIV,  millwright;  born  April  10,  1824,  in  Butternut,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
received  his  education  there;  came  to  Racine,  Oct.  1,  1845;  went  for  a  few  years  to  Walworth  Co ; 
returned  to  Racine  in  the  fall  of  1850,  when  he  built  the  homestead  he  now  lives  in.  Married'  Mi^ 
Janette  Taylor,  of  Walworth  Co.,  Sept.  6,  1846,  and  has  had  six  children,  five  now  living — Mayette  A., 
born  Oct.  18,  1847;  Orin  Frank,  Aug.  18,  1849;  Clara  Annette,  Sept.  3,  1852;  Ada  Ezilda,  June  7, 
1856 ;  George  Calvin,  Oct.  18, 1857,  died  Aug.  13, 1869  ;  Nellie  Irene,  bom  May  17, 1860.  The  family 
are  members  of  the  Universalist  Church.     Mr.  M.  belon^^  to  Lodge  No.  8,  I.  0.  0.  F. 

W.  A.  KANSFIIiLD,  fresco  artist;  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1854,  where  he  learned  his 
trade  with  Fritz  Kruger,  one  of  the  oldest  fresco  artists  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  Mr.  Mansfield  com- 
menced business  for  himself  in  1872,  and  has  worked  in  twenty-seven  States,  four  Territories,  and  Mexico 
and  Texas;  he  came  to  Racine,  July  22.  1878,  and  has  worked  here  since;  he  did  the  fresco  work  in  St. 
Luke's  Episcopal  Church,  which  stands  to  this  day,  a  tribute  to  his  skill ;  he  is  now  engaged  in  painting 
the  Fifth  Ward  schoolhousc.     He  is  young  and  energetic,  and  will  soon  rise  to  fame. 

G.  D.  JUARIjOTT,  druggist  and  dispensary  chemist,  43  Sixth  street ;  born  in  Geneva,  Wis., 
June  28,  1852;  son  of  J.  D.  Marlott;  by  trad«  a  blacksmith  ;  came  to  Racine,  Aug.,  1877  ;  married,  on 
Nov.  9,  1876,  Eudora  D.  Squires,  of  Waterloo,  Wis.,  duuprhter  of  Dinus  Squires,  born  at  Waterloo,  Sept. 
21,  1855;  they  have  one  child — Frank  H.  Marlott,  born  June  18,  1878.  Mr.  M.  graduated  at  Geneva; 
has  been  in  the  drug  business  ten  years ;  his  wife  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

ROBERT  KARTENSON,  with  Elholm  &  Co.;  was  bom  in  1850 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  with 
his  parents  in  1852  ;  married  Steina  Johnson  in  1873;  she  was  born  in  Germany  in  1851  ;  they  have  two 
children — Albert  and  Waldo. 

DR.  SAHUEIi  J.  JIIARTIM9  homoeopathic  physician  and  surgeon  ;  is  a  native  of  Mt. 
Holly,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.;  he  practiced  his  profession  in  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H.,  from  Feb.,  1863,  until  May, 
1869,  when  he  came  to  Racine ;  he  has  been  County  Physician  for  the  eastern  district  of  this  county ;  his 
wife  was  Miss  Helen  A.  Albee,  of  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Mae  H.  A.;  the 
Doctor  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

OEOROE  W.  HASON,  foreman  blacksmith  W.  U.  R.  R. ;  born  July  19,  1833,  in  Ber- 
wickshire,  Scotland,  where  he  was  educated,  and  learned  his  profession  ;  went  to  ChicJigo  in  1852  ;  to  St. 
Louis  in  1854 ;  to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  1859  ;  back  to  St.  Louis  in  1863;  returned  to  Fort  Wayne  in 
1865  ;  thence  to  Logansport,  Ind.,  in  the  fall  of  1865,  and  to  Racine  in  1869;  married  Miss  Henrietu 
Burnside,  of  St.  Louis,  Oct.  5,  1855,  and  has  four  children — Joseph  W.,  born  July  14,  1856;  Elizabeth 
G.,  May  9,  1858;  Jennie  B.,  Feb.  18,  1863;  Cora  V.,  July  2,  1869;  has  held  the  office  of 
Alderman  for  two  years ;  belongs  to  View  Lodge  18,  Chapter  12,  of  the  Masonic  Order.  Mr.  Mason  and 
family  arc  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

REV.  GEORGE  W.  MATHEWS,  Pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church;  bora  at  New  York 
City  in  1833 ;  his  parents  soon  after  removed  to  Columbiaville,  N.  Y.,  and  thence,  shortly  after,  to  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. ;  in  the  spring  of  1847,  they  movod  to  Wisconsin,  and  settled  in  the  town  now  known  as 
Springvale,  Fond  du  Lac  Co. ;  after  attending  the  Waupun  High  School,  George  was  sent  to  St.  Mary's 
University,  Chicago,  to  prepare  for  the  ministry;  from  here,  where  he  remained  three  years,  he  went  to  St. 
Francis  Seminary,  Milwaukee,  where,  in  1859,  he  was  ordained  by  Archbishop  Henni ;  his  first  charge 
was  Byron,  with  twelve  other  missions  in  Fond  du  Lac  Co. :  in  May,  1863,  he  was  transferred  from  there 
to  Racine,  where  he  still  resides  as  Pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church. 

WlLIil AM  K.  MAY,  now  engaged  in  the  grain  and  elevator  business ;  is  a  native  of  Cherry 
Valley,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  he  lived  in  Ohio  from  1833  to  1837,  when  he  came  to  Wisconsin,  settling  in 
Walworth  Co..  at  what  was  then  Geneva,  but  is  now  Bloorafield,  and  following  farming ;  in  Nov.,  1847,  he 
came  to  Racine;  he  first  engaged  in  the  grocery  and  provision  trade,  which  he  continued  until  1856;  in 
1858  and  1859,  he  was  City  Comptroller,  and  since  then  has  been  engaged  in  his  present  business;  he 
married  Percy  A.  Spafford,  a  native  of  Connecticut ;  they  have  three  children — Darwin  R.,  a  resident  of 
Milwaukee ;  Ellen,  now  Mrs.  C.  H.  Bryan,  of  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.,  and  Lucretia  A. ;  Darwin  R.  was  born  in 
Walworth  Co.,  Oct.  7.  1839,  and,  it  is  claimed,  was  the  first  male  white  child  born  in  that  county;  he 
served,  from  1862  to  1865,  in  the  22d  Wis.  V.  L,  First  Lieutenant  and  Captain  of  Co.  C,  the  most  of  the 
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time  acting  Major  dariDg  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  and  Colonel  in  command  most  of  the  time  after 
leaving  Savannah. 

DR.  f •  6.  HEACHESly  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  in  England,  and  when  7  years  of 
age  came  with  his  father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  to  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  1843,  he  graduated  at  Castle- 
ton  Medical  College,  in  Vermont,  and  commenced  practice  in  the  same  year,  at  Weathersfield  Springs, 
Wyoming  Co.,.  N.  Y. ;  in  18G2  he  went  through  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  and  after  'hat,  came 
to  Racine ;  in  1863,  he  was  surgeon  at  Camp  Utley  ;  in  1876,  he  was  Mayor  of  the  city,  which  office  he 
held  for  three  successive  terms.  The'  Doctor  is  a  member  of  the  following  medical  associations :  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  of  the  United  Stales;  State  Medical  Society  of  Wisconsin  and  Racine  City 
Medical  Association ;  he  is  one  of  the  founders  of  St.  Luke\s  Hospital.  He  married,  June  25,  1844, 
Myraette,  daui^hter  of  the  late  Reuben  Doolittlc. 

DR«  I.  (ir*  HSiACIIEiSIy  JR.,  was  bom  in  Bethany,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.;  he  graduated 
from  Rush  Medical  College,  in  1865,  and  is  a  member  of  Wisconsin  Medical  As.sociation,  member  of  the 
Wisconsin  Society  of  Science,  Arts  and  Letters,  and  Secretary  of  the  Racine  City  Medical  Association. 
He  married,  Dec.  20,  1870,  Eliza  Smith,  daughter  of  the  late  Eldad  Smith,  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  here. 

CHARIiES  HENCirE,  JR.,  teacher  of  music,  born  in  Saxouy,  Germany,  Nov.  12,  1B37; 
son  of  Charles  and  Chnstina  Menge ;  his  musical  education  was  obtained  at  Dresden  Conservatory  ;  came 
to  Racine,  March,  1878,  from  Milwaukee;  to  America,  in  1855.  He  married,  Nov.  2.5,  1861,  Miss  Hdh- 
rietta,  daughter  of  John  and  Louisa  Kunkel,  born  at  Coblentz,  on  the  Rhine,  M  «y,  5,  1858;  they  have 
had  ten  children — Emily  L.,  Anna  S.,  Louisa,  Julia,  Josephine,  Charles  W.,  Herman  A.,  Nettie  E., 
Henry  F.,  Baby.     Is  a  member  of  Sons  of  Herman ;  family  attend  the  Lutheran  Church. 

JOSISPII  XEIIiliER  was  born  in  Niederzer,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Germany,  Aug.  8,  1832;  with 
his  parents,  he  landed  in  America,  in  October,  1847,  and  reached  Racine  on  Nov.  10  of  the  same  year; 
the  spring  following  he  apprenticed  himself  to  McDonald  &  Roby,  to  learn  the  trade  of  shoemaker,  after 
serving  his  apprenticeship,  he  worked  at  the  trade  as  a  journeyman  and  foreman,  until  the  fall  of  1857,  when 
he  purchased  the  stock  of  A.  H.  Vesilius,  his  employer;  this  he  did,  with  litrle  or  no  means  of  his  own, 
but  by  his  faithful  attention  to  business  and  his  untiring  perseverance,  he  steidily  built  up  a  thriving  busi- 
ness at  home,  and  an  excellent  credit  abroad;  from  this  starting  point,  he  continued  to  extend  his  business 
until  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  retail  boot  and  shoo  trade  in  the  city,  occupying  one  of  the  large  stores 
in  the  old  Titus  Block.  On  Jan.  3,  1866,  a  disastrous  fire  swept  a  part  of  the  business  portion  of  our  city, 
carrying  with  it  the  Titus  Block,  ( which  was  supposed  to  be  fire-proof,)  in  which  his  stock  was  located ; 
this  disaster  took,  in  an  hour,  the  accumulation  of  years  of  hard  toil,  and  while  not  leaving  him  entirely 
penniless,  crippled  him  so  seriously  that  it  took  years  of  labor  to  place  him,  financially,  where  he  stood 
when  the  fire  overtook  him ;  he  had  been  manufacturing  to  some  extent  for  the  wholesale  trade,  and  was 
already  in  sight  of  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  a  manufacturing  business;  crippled  by  his  losses,  as  he  was, 
he  did  not  despair,  but  commencing  oti  a  smaller  scale,  he  once  more  commenced  to  push  his  business,  with 
all  the  means  and  energy  he  possessed,  never  losing  faith  in  the  idea  of  his  life,  that  it  was  within  his 
power  to  build  up  a  business  equal  in  magnitude  with  that  of  any  in  the  West;  in  187^*,  he  admitted  as  a 
partner  Mr.  A.  G.  Peil,  who  had,  for  some  time  been  a  clerk  in  his  employ;  in  July,  1872.  feeling  that 
he  was  in  condition  to  warrant  such  a  step,  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  retail  business  to  his  partner, 
and  launched  into  the  exclusively  manufacturing  business ;  for  this  end,  he  had  been  working  for  over 
fifteen  years.  Contending  with  poverty  at  the  first,  struggling  to  meet  a  strong  competition,  and  hold  his 
own  against  it,  having  a  great  share  of  his  means  swept  away  in  an  hour,  he  never  lost  his  courage,  but 
steadily  plodded  his  way  on  until  now,  he  stood  at  the  threshold  of  the  door  leading  to  the  goal  of  his 
ambition ;  with  his  usual  caution  and  prudence,  he  went  no  faster  than  he  felt  was  safe,  and  within  the 
limits  of  his  means  to  carry  through.  His  experience  for  the  next  three  years,  is  probably  not  unlike  that 
of  many  others  with  more  ambition  than  capital,  who  embark  in  a  manufacturing  business;  it  took 
time,  and  it  cost  money  to  introduce  goods,  and  while  practicing  the  strictest  economy,  both  in  his  business 
and  his  home,  it  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  that  he  began  to  see  any  financial  remunera- 
tion for  his  labor.  In  1875,  with  his  business  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition,  he  admitted  as 
partners,  Chas.  T.  Schweitzer  and  Rush  S.  Adams,  the  former  a  foreman  and  the  latter  a  book-keeper,  in  his 
employ,  under  the  present  firm  name  of  J.  Miller  &  Co.  The  trade  of  the  firm  has  steadily  increased,  at 
first,  very  slowly,  but  recently  more  rapidly,  and  from  a  business  of  $40,000,  in  1873,  it  grew  into  a  busi- 
ness of  $150,000  in  1878,  with  every  prospect  pointing  to  a  more  rapid  increase  in  future  Thus,  he  has 
shown  what  integrity,  perseverance  and  grit  can  do,  even  in  the  face  of  adversity,  under  which  a  strong 
man  most  stagger,  and  a  weak  man  go  down.  Oct.  26,  1854,  he  married  Theresa  Bauer,  who  was  born 
io   Oroxinger,  Baden,  Germany,  Dec.  15,  1831 ;  she  moved  with  her  parents  to  America  in  July,  1847, 
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landing  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  in  May,  1851 ;  she  removetj  to  Racine,  where  she  married,  and  has  since  red- 
ded; have  had  six  children — William,  bom  July  29,  1855  ;  died  Dec.  25,  1860  ;  Elizabeth,  bom  Aug.  9. 
1857 ;  died  June  24,  1865 ;  Frank  J.,  born  Feb.  17,  1860 ;  Henry  C,  Aug.  27,  1862  ;  George  W.,  jdj 
12,  1866;  Joseph  F.,  June  29,  1870.  Of  these,  the  four  sons  last  mentioned,  are  now  living  with  tbcir 
parents.  With  few  thoughts  but  for  his  home  or  his  business,  Mr.  Miller  has  ^lever  been  a  political  asjHT- 
ant,  his  career  in  that  direction,  being  limited  to  one  term  in  the  City  Council.  He  bas  a  plea.saiit  and 
commodious  residence,  on  Chippewa  street,  where,  surrounded  by  his  family,  he  enjoys  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  home,  after  the  busy  cares  of  the  day,  and  where  he  hopes,  in  peace,  to  pass  tbe  remaining 
days  of  his  life. 

li.  II.  MLLIiER,  of  the  firm  of  L.  H.  &  L.  D.  Miller,  insurance  agents,  and  also  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Bowers  &  Miller,  real  estate  and  loan  agents ,  was  born  in  Westfield,  Elssex  Co.,  N.  J^ 
and  came  from  there  to  Racine  in  September,  1849.  He  engaged  in  farming  in  Mount  Pleasant  until 
1852,  then  sold  goods  as  traveling  agent,  after  which  he  was  in  wholesale  business  for  tbree  years,  in 
Chicago.  He  went  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  1858,  and  in  October,  1862,  entered  the  army,  in  the  37th 
Iowa  V.  I.,  Co.  K.  He  was  mustering  oflBcer  in  the  regiment,  and,  after  a  service  of  two  and  a  half 
years,  was  mustered  out,  in  April,  1865,  as  Sergeant  Major.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1866,  Mr.  Milla- 
came  to  Racine  and  engaged  in  his  present  business.     His  wife  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Buck. 

II.  HITCHKLiIi,  firm  of  Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co.,  wagon  manufacturers,  was  bom  in  Sc4»tlaDd, 
March  11,  1810.  He  commenced  apprenticeship  to  his  business  when  14  years  of  age.  He  came  ti» 
Chicago  in  1834,  and  carried  on  business  on  Randolph  street.  In  1838,  he  came  to  Kcnosba.  where  he 
made  wagons  and  plows  until  the  fall  of  1855,  when  he  came  to  Racine.  The  work  turned  out  from  his 
establishment  is  sent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Hudson's  Bay. 
Mr.  Mitchell  was  Alderman  of  the  Second  Ward  for  seven  years.  He  married,  in  Scotland,  in  Januair, 
1832,  Margaret  Mitchell.  They  have  had  eight  children,  six  of  whom  are  living — William  H. ;  Eliza  A.. 
now  Mrs.  T.  0.  Wallace;  Mary  B.,  now  Mrs.  W.  T.  Lewis;  Martha  R.,  now  Mrs.  Calvin  D.  Sindair: 
Henry  G.,and  Frank  L.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

JOSKPH  HOON,  contractor  and  builder,  firm  of  Corse  &  Moon  ;  born  in  Island  of  Guenwcy, 
British  Channel,  Nov.  27,  1828;  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Moon.  Came  to  Racine  in  tbe  sprinirof 
1851;  euiraged  in  his  present  business;  served  his  time  to  learn  the  trade  at  "Guernsey."  Mnrried, 
March  1,  1851,  Miss  Sophia,  daughter  of  John  Gilbert.  They  have  had  four  children;  one  diod  verr 
young — Mary  E. ;  Ellen  S.,  married  Mr.  Cary  A.  Judd,  Aug.  21,  1878.  Mr.  Joseph  Moon  enlisfi^d  ii 
the  49th  Wi:*.  Regt.,  under  Capt.  Cheney ;  nine  months'  men ;  was  stationed  at  Fort  Winman  on  otirrison 
duty. 

DARIUS  J.  nOKEY,  accountant ;. bom  March  3,  1843,  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  moved 
to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1845,  and  located  in  Waupaca  Co.  in  1853,  when,  after  a  linjjrering  illness 
of  nine  years,  his  fath^  died,  leaving  him,  at  the  age  of  14  years,  the  only  support  of  his  mother  and  five 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  struggle  with  poverty  was  long  and  severe.  Recognizing  the  importance  of 
acquiring  an  education,  he  worked  diligently,  in  all  his  leisure  hours,  to  accomplish  that  end.  He 
served  three  years  with  the  1st  Wis.  Heavy  Artillery,  and  fought  at  Lookout  Mountain,  Mission  Ridse 
and  other  battU»s.  On  his  return  from  the  war,  he  took  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  at  a  commercial 
college,  tljereby  fitting  himself  for  his  life  work.  On  Aug.  6,  1867,  he  Wiis  offered  the  position  of 
accountant  at  the  manufacturing  establishment  of  Fish  Bros.  &  Co.,  which  position  he  now  holds.  He 
married  Miss  Viola  S.  Packard,  of  Racine,  Dec.  17,  1868,  and  has  three  children — Arthur  Frank,  bom 
June  6,  1870;  Edith  Viola,  Nov.  24,  1871;  Wallace  S.,  Dc.  6,  1873.  Mr.  Morey  served  as  School 
Commissioner  for  three  years.  He  is  prominently  connected  with  the  Masonic  and  Temperance  Societies  : 
has  been  Master  of  Belle  City  Lodge,  No.  92,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  five  years,  and  is  so  at  the  present  time. 
He  is  an  enthusiastic  and  zealous  supporter  and  laborer  in  the  temperance  cause,  holding  prominent  posi< 
tions  in  both  the  subordinate  and  Grand  Lodges,  and  is  now  Worthy  Patriarch  of  Belle  City  Division, 
No.  4,  the  most  popular  one  in  the  State. 

HENKY  J.  jHORGAN,  foreman  of  car  shop  W.  U.  R.  R. ;  born,  Nov.  19,  1831,  in  Abery- 
stwith,  Wales;  came  to  America  in  1835;  first  lived  in  Portage  Co.,  Ohio;  then  in  Dane  Co.,  Wis.; 
learned  his  profession  in  Janesville;  came  to  Racine  in  1849,  and  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  in 
the  summer  of  1870.  Married  Miss  Sarah  J.  Roberts,  of  Racine,  Jan.  5,  1853,  and  has  six  children 
living — Mary  J.,  Lizzie,  Carrie,  James,  Annie,  and  Harry.  Mr.  Morgan  is  a  member  of  Lodge  No  8. 
I.  O.  0.  F. 


MOOR£,  tailor;  born  in  Pennsylvania,  January,  1803;  went  to  Guernsey  Co., 

Ohio,  in  1 809 ;  was  there  ten  years ;  was  engaged  in  business,  in  Newark,  Ohio,  some  time ;  came  ta 
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Racine  in  1840,  and  has  been  largely  engased  in  the  tailoring  business.  Married,  July,  1833,  Henrietta 
M.  Trowbridge,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  T.  Trowbridge,  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  his  day.  Mrs. 
Moore  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

HEKMAN  Vm  MUELIiER,  retail  grocer;  was  born  in  the  town  of  Stetin,  Prussia,  Aug.  7, 
1857  ;  came  to  Racine  in  May,  1863  ;  has  been  in  the  grocery  business  two  years.  Married,  in  Freeport, 
HI.,  Nov.  13,  1878,  Miss  Riekie  Schuneman.     Is  a  member  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church. 

HENRIT  NIEIiD,  of  the  firm  of  Nield  &  Lockwood,  butchers ;  was  born  in  England,  in 
1837  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1842  ;  removed  to  Racine  in  184G.  Married  Miss  Julia  D.  Cary  in  1861 ; 
she  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1844  ;  July  4th,  1878,  Mrs.  Nield  departed  this  life,  and  was  sadly 
missed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends ;  they  have  two  children — Mary  E.,  aged  12  years,  and  Henry  C, 
2  years.  Mr.  Nield  served  as  Alderman  of  the  Fifth  Ward  in  1876  and  1877.  He  enlisted  in  1863,  in 
the  Ist  Wis.  Heavy  Artillery ;  was  stationed,  during  his  term  of  service,  at  Fort  Lyons,  near  Fort  Alex- 
ander, at  Fort  Williams,  and  then  at  Fort  Ellsworth,  whore  he  was  mustered  out  in  June,  1864. 

WM.  D.  NEARMAN,  bom  in  Germany,  in  1837  ;  came  to  Kenosha  in  1845,  where  he  lived 
till  1853;  he  thon  moved  to  Racine;  occupation,  painter.  Was  married  in  1858,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Didia ;  they  have  had  seven  children — six  still  living.  Mr.  Nearman  has  been  employed  by  Mitchell,  in 
the  wagon  works  of  this  city  for  the  last  eight  years ;  his  life  has  been  an  industrious  one.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Temple  of  Honor  in  good  standing. 

B.  B.  NORTHROP,  Cashier  of  the  Manufacturers'  National  Bank,  of  Racine,  Wis.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch,  Byron  Booth  Northrop,  was  bprn  Oct.  2,  1830,  in  Galway,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
being  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Booth  Northrop,  an  eminent  and  successful  physician  of  the  Allopathic 
School  of  Medicine.  While  quite  young,  his  parents  removed  to  Canandaigua,  and  a  few  years  later  to 
Medina,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where,  at  the  age  of  8  years,  he  lost  his  father,  who  died  from  overwork  in 
his  profession,  at  the  age  of  49.  He  wad  educated  at  Yates  Academy,  in  Orleans  Co..  N.  Y.,  and  at 
Homer  Academy,  in  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  where  for  sevf  ral  years  he  made  his  home  with  his  oldest  brother, 
Kev.  Henry  H.  Northrop.  Afterward  returning  to  Medina,  N.  Y.,  he  prepared  for  college  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  eminent  educator  and  scholar,  Daniel  W.  Fish,  now  widely  known  as  the  author  of  Fish's 
Arithmetics,  and  reviser  of  Robinson's  Mathematics.  In  1847,  he  entered  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor,  pursued  its  pre8cribe<l  chissical  course,  and  graduating  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  (Bachelor  of  Arte) 
in  1855,  under  the  presidency  of  Chancellor  Henry  P.  Tappan,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  now  of  Berlin,  Prussia,  and 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  (Master  of  Arts),  in  1877,  under  the  presidency  of  James  B.  Angell,  LL.  D.  After 
leaving  the  University,  he  was  for  several  years  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
publishers  of  the  celebrated  "  National  Scries  of  School  and  College  Text  Books,"  acting  as  their  general 
agent  in  Michigan  in  bringing  these  works  to  the  notice  of  the  teachers  and  educational  men  of  that  State. 
In  1859,  associated  with  his  second  brother,  George  C.  Northrop,  he  engaged  in  the  banking  business  in 
Kacine,  Wisconsin,  establishing  the  "  Bank  of  B.  B.  Northrop  &  Company,"  which  continued  in  successful 
operation  for  twelve  years,  and  until  merged  in  the  Manufacturers'  National  Bank,  of  Racine,  in  March, 
1871.  During  the  late  civil  war,  he  was  the  first  President  of  the  "Soldiers'  Aid  Society,  of 
Racine,*  auxiliary  to  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission,  devoting  much  time  and  money  to  the  cause. 
He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Alice  Theresa  Porter,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Allen 
Porter,  formerly  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1863,  that  being  her  22d  birth- 
day ;  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Rev.  Charles  J.  Hutchins,  now 
of  Los  Angeles,  (^al.  Andrew  H.  Parsons  and  Martha  Giles  were  married  at  the  same  time  and 
place.  There  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Northrop  three  children — Allen  Booth  Northrop, 
May  Northrop  and  George  Porter  Northrop.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Manufacturers  National 
Bank,  of  Racine,  in  March,  1871,  Mr.  Northrop  was  elected  its  Cashier,  and  continues  to  hold 
that  position  at  this  writing,  1879  ;  he  is  also  one  of  the  nine  Directors  of  the  bank.  Although  attending 
strictly  to  business,  and  in  no  sense  a  politician  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  that  term,  yet  always  taking  a 
decided  interest  in  political  affairs,  he  entered  zealou.sly  into  th'*  campaign  of  1876,  doing  all  he  could,  by 
ppeeches  and  otherwise,  for  the  election  of  President  Hayes  and  the  Republican  candidates.  In  the  spring 
of  1877,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  Mayor  of  Racine,  but  failed  of  an  election ;  his  strong 
temperance  principles,  and  the  belief  that  he  would  enforce  all  laws  and  city  ordinances,  including  those  for 
the  closing  of  saloons  and  shops  on  Sunday,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  contributed  to  his  defeat ;  in  the  fall  campaign 
of  1877,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  from  the  city  to  the  Republican  State  Convention,  convened  at  Madison, 
which  nominated  a  successful  State  ticket,  headed  by  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Smith,  for  Governor,  and  was  placed 
upon  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  ;  at  the  charter  election,  in  the  spring  of  1878,  he  was  chosen  School 
Commissioner  from  the  Second  Ward   of  Racine,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  School  Board  was 
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elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city,  holding  that  position  until  the  expiration  of  bis 
term  of  oflBce  as  Commissioner.  Mr.  Northrop  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Racine  in  1862, 
upon  the  confession  of  his  faith  ;  for  several  years  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school,  and  now 
holds  the  office  of  an  Elder  in  that  Church.  In  person,  Mr.  Northrop  is  tall  and  spare,  standing  about  six 
feet  high,  and  weighing  under  150  lbs.,  with  hair  of  dark  brown,  whiskers  and  mustache  same  color,  eyes 
dark  gray.  He  resides  in  a  substantial,  plain  brick  house  on  Main  street,  northeast  corner  of  Ninth, 
having  an  ample  lawn  in  front  and  rear,  as  a  play-ground  for  the  children,  and  seems  to  hold  the  convic- 
tion that  Racine  is  about  the  best  city  in  the  West,  Wisconsin  about  the  best  Stat€  in  the  Union,  and  his 
neighbors  about  the  best  people  in  the  world.  His  oldest  brother,  Rev.  Henry  H.  Northrop,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  resides  at  Flint,  Mich. ;  his  second  brother,  Hon.  George  C.  Northrop  (an  Attorney  and 
couDselor-at-law,  twice  Mayor  of  Racine  and  Member  of  the  State  Assembly),  died  July  15,  1874  ;  two 
bisters,  Mrs.  Rebecca  M.  Vibbard,  late  of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  Amelia  A.  Hoagl and,  late  of  Elgin,  111., 
are  dead ;  the  youngest  sister,  Mrs.  Jennette  H.  Hulburd,  formerly  of  Rochester,  Racine  County,  now 
resides  at  Placerville,  Cal.  The  Northrop  family  is  of  English  descent,  tracing  back  to  the  Northrops  and 
Booths,  of  England.  Their  father  and  mother  were  both  born  in  Newtown,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  and 
removed  upon  their  marriage  to  Gal  way,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  the  six  children  mentioned  herein 
were  born.  The  subject  of  this  brief  article  first  came,  with  his  mother,  to  Wisconsin  in  1842,  when  12 
years  of  age,  landing  at  Racine  from  a  lighter  off  the  shore,  the  harbor  not  permitting  large  steamers  to 
enter ;  he  remained  with  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Hurlburd  and  Mrs.  Hoagland,  at  Rochester,  Racii^B  County,  for 
a  year  or  more  attending  school,  and  after  an  absence  of  years  returned  for  a  permanent  residence  in  1859. 
s  I  that  it  w(^uld  seem  not  improper  to  class  him  as  one  of  the  old  settlers  of  Racine  County. 

1>ANIEIi  A«  OIjIN,  was  born  June  8,  1826,  at  Canton.  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  his  father. 
Joseph  Olin,  was  a  Captain  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Plattsburg;  Daniel  A.  was 
the  youngest  of  ten  children,  and  received  his  education  at  the  public  school  of  his  own  town,  and  at  Can- 
ton Academy  ;  he  remained  with  his  father  on  the  farm,  teaching  school  during  the  winter,  until  1849, 
when  he  married  Sarah  S.  Sweet,  who  died  in  May,  1852,  leaving  one  daughter;  in  June,  1854,  he  again 
married,  Marietta  Teall ;  had  one  daughter.  In  1851,  he  removed  to  Milwaukee,  and  entered  immedi- 
ately into  the  service  of  the  Milwaukee  &  Mississippi  Railroad  Co.,  in  the  capacity  of  foremin  of  the  men 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  road;  afler  the  completion  of  the  road  to  Eagle,  in  185'i,  he  became 
conductor  of  a  train,  in  which  capacity  he  remained  until  1860 ;  he  was  conductor  of  the  first  passenger 
train  that  ran  from  Milwaukee  to  the  Mississippi  River;  in  1860,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  the  same  road,  and  in  1865,  was  made  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Milwaukee  k  Li  Cro&se 
Railroad ;  in  1866,  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  La  Crosse  Division  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railroad,  which  place  he  held  until  July,  1869,  when  he  was  made  Superintendent  of  the  Westeni 
Union  Railroad,  which  position  he  now  holds.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Milwaukee  for 
five  years,  and  was  President  of  the  Board  for  three  years  of  that  time. 

JACOB  P.  OUTSON,  born  in  Denmark,  Jan.  14,  1845;  came  to  Racine,  Wis.,  June  1, 
1863;  first  engaged  as  a  farmer.  He  enlisted,  Sept.  7,  1863,  in  Company  E,  2d  Wis.  Cavalry;  he  was 
in  all  of  the  battles  of  his  regiment;  was  mustered  out  Dec.  15,  1865,  at  Austin,  Tex ;  returned  to  Racine, 
and  was  employed  by  the  firm  of  Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co.,  as  foreman  of  the  iron-working  department.  He 
married.  May  14,  1868,  Miss  Henrietta  Roberts,  who  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  they  have  had  four 
children — only  two  now  living — Helen  J.,  born  May  30,  1869;  Henrietta  M.,  April  1,  1871  ;  Frank, 
July  4,  1874  (died  when  1  month  old) ;  Maude,  born  July  1,  1878  (died  when  3  weeks  of  age).  Mr. 
Outsou  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  also  a  member  of  the  Temple  of  Honor ;  his  wife  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  he  attends  the  same.  Mr.  Outson  has  led  a  very  active  and 
industrious  life. 

DK.  EDWIN  A.  C.  PAGE,  brother  of  the  Dr.  John  L.  Page,  practiced  some  years  in  Racine, 
and  was  well  known  and  greatly  esteemed  by  his  vast  number  of  acquaintances  for  his  skill  in  his  protes- 
hion  as  a  physician,  and  his  many  qualities  of  head  and  heart;  he  died  in  February,  1860.  Both  broth- 
ers stood  high  in  the  Masonic  brotherhood. 

DK.  JOHN  L..  PAGE,  physician,  born  March  16,  1815,  in  Deerfield,  N.  H. ;  his  parentis 
settled  in  Newburyport,  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  where  the  Doctor  received  a  good  academical  education,  and  at 
an  early  age  commenced  the  study  of  medicine ;  abandoned  it  and  began  to  study  law  in  the  office  of 
Robert  Cross,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  that  county  ;  he  came  West  in  1838.  to  practise  law;  afterward 
resumed  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  1845  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  Medical  Department  of 
St.  Louis  University;  in  1848  the  Doctor  returned  to  New  York  City,  and  spent  several  months  in 
attending  lectures  and  clinics  and  in  visiting  the  hospitals ;    in  the  same  year  he  returned  West,  and 
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located  in  Racine,  Wis.;  in  1854,  Dr.  Page  rendered  great  services  to  the  sufferers  from  cholera  in 
Chicago,  and  his  treatment  of  the  disease  was  widely  discussed  and  highly  commended ;  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Cook  County  Medical  Society,  Fellow  of  the  Chicago  Acadamy  of  Medical  Sciences ;  a  permanent 
membor  of  the  American  Medical  Association ;  was  appointed  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 
in  the  Iowa  Medical  College,  and  subsequently  Surgeon  of  the  4th  Regt.  Wis.  V.  I. ;  Acting  U.  S.  Surgeon 
Artillery,  at  Camp  Utley ;  Assistant  Surgeon  Mound  City  General  Hospital ;  was  a  member  and 
President  of  Racine  Medical  Association;  a  member  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  which  appointed  him 
a  delegate  to  the  International  Medical  College  to  convene  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  4,  1876  ;  was  appointed, 
Aug.  29, 1876,  Surgeon  of  the  National  Home  for  D.  V.  S.,  near  Milwaukee,  and,  later.  Treasurer  of 
Milwaukee  Board  of  U.  S.  Fixaminin,:  Surgeons  for  Pensions,  which  offices  he  held  flntil  1879,  when. 
Very  unfortunately,  his  health  declining,  he  was  compelled  to  resign,  and  has  since  resided  in  Racine.  Dr. 
Page  married  Mrs.  A.  J.  Barry,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  April  20,  1869.  He  was  a  Democrat  till  the 
Greeley  campaign,  but  changed  at  that  time  to  the  Republican  side.  Dr.  J.  L.  Page  is  a  member  of  the 
Racine  County  Bar,  but  never  practiced  law  except  to  assist  lawyers  in  examining  medical  witnesses  in  cases 
where  questions  of  medical  jurisprudence  arose ;  he  was  highly  recommended  for  the  mission  to  Ecuador, 
under  the  Administration  of  Buchanan;  was  in  1851  City  and  County  Physician,  and  for  several  years 
was  President  of  the  City  Board  of  Health ;  he  was  brou<;ht  up  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  baptised  in 
childhood,  and  confirmed  in  1851,  by  Bishop  Kemper.  His  wife  is  also  a  member  of  that  church,  and  has 
ever  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  aflfairs  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  of  this  city. 

li.  F.  PARKER*  is  a  native  of  Richford,  Franklin  Co.,  Vt. ;  he  came  to  Racine  in  the  fall  of 
1841,  and  was  engaged  as  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  sixteen  years — from  the  fall  of  1848  to  1852  as 
Deputy;  until  1862  as  Clerk  ;  from  that  time  until  1^64,  as  Deputy;  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  pumps  from  1864  to  1870,  and  since  then  has  been  in  the  lumber  business;  he  was  Alderman  of  the 
Fifth  Ward  three  years,  and  a  member  of  the  School  Board  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

W.  W.  PAlili,  was  born  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  24,  1818 ;  moved  in  1844  to  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. ;  ten  months  after  to  Racine,  Wis.,  in  1845 ;  he  was  here  employed  in  the  Lathrop  Elevator,  till  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1869;  he  then  engaged  with  the  Emerson  Oil  Works  for  about  four  years;  he  is 
now  working  for  Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co's.  Wagon  Factory.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  E.  Haynes,  Nov.  3, 
1841  ;  she  was  born  in  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  26,  1818 ;  they  have  had  three  children,  two  daughters 
and  one  son — Carrie  L.,  who  is  still  living ;  Caroline  Eugenie,  died  at  the  age  of  6  weeks ;  Charles 
Alexandria,  born  8th  day  of  August,  1851  ;  when  quite  young  Charles  was  employed  by  Messrs.  Tate  & 
Thompson,  iron  merchants,  in  Racine ;  was  with  that  firm  three  years,  serving  them  faithfully  ;  he  was 
highly  esteemed  by  everybody  with  whom  he  came  in  contact;  he  was  afterward  employed  by  the  W.  U. 
R.  R. ;  while  performing  his  duties  for  that  company  he  was  killed  by  being  blown  from  the  platform  of  a 
car  by  a  gale  of  wind  ;  his  untimely  death  occurred  on  the  15th  day  of  December,  1876. 

CHARLES  PECK,  born  in  Bristol,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn..  May  27,  1833;  came  to  Racine, 
June  4,  1841,  and  settled  in  Caledonia;  married.  Jan.  27,  1859,  in  Excelsior,  Sauk  Co.,  Wis.,  Catherine 
M.  Weidman,  a  resident  of  Excelsior ;  enlisted  in  Co.  G,  43d  Wis.,  and  went  to  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  was 
with  his  regiment  in  the  battles  of  Johnsonville,  Nashville  and  others,  until  the  close  of  the  war ;  Mr. 
Peck  commenced  the  building  and  contracting  business  in  1853,  in  this  county,  and  has  been  engaged  in 
the  same  business  up  to  the  present  time,  and  is  now  doing  a  general  contracting  business,  and  has  the  rep- 
utation of  being  a  thoroughly  reliable  man ;  they  moved  into  the  city  of  Racine  in  1875,  and  now  reside 
here  ;  have  four  children — Mary  Frances,  Ida  Estelle,  Lillias  A.,  and  John  C. ;  are  members  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church. 

ERASTUS  C.  PECK,  County  Clerk ;  was  bom  in  Bristol,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.,  and  came 
with  his  parents  to  Caledonia  Township  in  1841 ;  he  was  engaged  in  farming  until  the  fall  of  1872,  when 
he  was  elected  County  Clerk,  in  which  oflBce  he  is  now  serving  his  third  term  ;  Mr.  Peck  has  been  Chair- 
man of  the  Town  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  was  a  member  of  the  County  Board  in  1871  and  1872 ;  when 
out  of  office,  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  Abstract  Record  business,  and  is  now  proprietor  of  the  same. 

S.  B.  PECK,  lumber  merchant;  was  born  near  Little  Falls,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  brought 
up  in  Orleans  Co. ;  he  lived  in  Erie  from  1832  to  1837,  and  then  came  to  Michigan  City,  where  he  lived 
until  June,  1839,  when  he  came  to  Racine  ;  he  was  engaged  in  tailoring  for  eight  years  ;  then  in  mercan- 
tile business;  later,  in  briok-making,  and  finally,  in  1857,  in  his  present  business;  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Old  Settlers'  Association,  organized  March  14,  1870,  and  has  been  Secretary  of  the 
society  ever  since;  in  an  early  day  he  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  by  the  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
t«iry,  and  was  also  a  Trustee  of  Racine  village,  and  School  Commi.»*sioner;  he  married  Mary  A.  Wells,  in 

1834,  at  Hamburg,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  she  died  in  1838;  two  children  survive,  Harriet  E.,  wife  of  James 
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Walker,  Mt.  Pleamnt,  Wis.,  and  Mary  W.,  wife  of  Cbarles  S.  Main,  of  Marblehead,  Mass. ;  in  1840,  he 
married,  in  Racine,  Sophronia  L.  Wells ;  there  are  two  children  by  the  second  marriage — Dr.  Albert  P. 
Peck,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  and  Mjra  R.,  wife  of  Prof  A.  R.  Sprague,  of  Evansville,  Wis.;  Deacon  Peck  and 
his  wife  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  his  wife  being  one  of  the  original  members,  bat  two  or 
three  of  whom  are  now  living  here. 

JOlllV  H.  PKIIi,  mason ;  residence  on  Wisconsin  street,  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
streets;  was  born  in  Germany,  Nov.  5,  1837;  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents  in  1843;  came  to 
Racine  in  1850  ;  married  Mary  Angelina  Tetart,  Jan.  11,  1860,  at  Racine;  she  was  bom  at  Chicago,  111., 
Dec.  24,  1842  ;  they  have  nine  children  living — George  B.,  born  Oct.  12,  1860,  at  Milwaukee;  Frances 
O.,  March  28,'  1862,  at  Racine;  John  A..  Oct.  29,  1864,  at  Racine;  James  Charles,  Oct. 
7,  1866,  at  Racine;  Anna  M.  J.,  Aug,  21,  1868;  Frederick  W.,  Nov.  4,  1870,  at  Radne; 
Josephine  Angeliue,  in  8ept.,  1872,  at  Racine ;  Wm.  H.,  in  March,  1875,  at  Racine,  and 
Charles  Lewis,  March,  1877 ;  lost  one  infant,  Wm.  Albert.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pell  are  members  of  St. 
Mary^s  Catholic  Church ;  Mr.  Peil  is  Vice  President  of  the  St.  Joseph  Benevolent  Associatioo,  and  a 
member  of  the  Y.  M.  Catholic  Association ;  he  is  a  son  of  Christian  Peil,  who  was  among  the  earlier  set- 
tlers of  the  county,  and  died  Aug.  11,1 873 ;  he  is  well  remembered  by  the  leading  citizens  of  Racine. 

liOUIS  P£IIj,  mason;  born  Feb.  2,  1815,  in  Germany;  came  to  Amenca  in  1843;  stayed  in 
MOwaukee  three  months,  and  then  came  to  Racine,  where  he  has  resided  since ;  married  Miss  Sosao  Soens, 
of  Germany,  Aug.  24,  1848,  and  has  seven  children — Rev.  Wm.  Peil,  bom  Oct.  31,  1849,  ordained  in 
1871;  Mary,  bom  Feb.  11,  1852;  Catherine,  Feb.  1,  1854;  Mary  J.,  Dec.  9,  1856;  Joseph, 
April  23,  1858;  Agnes,  Oct.  2,  1861;  Michael,  May  19,  1864.  Mr.  Peil  and  his  son 
Joseph  are  members  of  St.  Joseph  Benevolent  Association  ;  all  the  family  are  members  of  St.  Mary's  Cath- 
olic Church.  Mr.  Peil  has  lately  erected  a  handsome  homestead  on  College  avenue,  between  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  streets,  where  he  intends  to  reside  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

COKNELIU!^  PERRETT  was  bom  in  Wiltshire,  England,  in  1827;  went  to  Brantford, 
Canada,  in  1832,  and  remained  there  till  1848,  where  he  learned  his  trade  of  tailor  with  John  D.  Mont- 
gomery;  then  went  to  Erie  Co.,  Penn.,  and  worked  at  his  trade  and  other  occupations  till  1857,  when  he 
came  to  Racine,  and  has  been  here  since;  began  with  the  Western  Union  R.  R.,  then  in  its  infancy,  as 
brakesman,  for  a  short  time,  and  then  as  watchman  at  the  depot  in  this  city,  and,  in  1858,  b^an  on  the 
road  as  baggageman  for  one  year;  in  1859  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  regular  passenger  conductor, 
and  held  that  position  till  1871,  when  he  was  appointed  train-master  at  Racine,  and  held  that  position 
seven  years,  and,  in  June,  1878,  again  returned  to  the  position  of  passenger  conductor,  which  he  now 
holds;  married,  Dec.,  1862,  in  Freeport,  III.,  to  Helen  M.  Sample,  of  York,  Penn. ;  has  three  children — 
Nellie,  Rose,  Esther  and  Hiram  S. 

JOHN  PETERSON,  boot  and  shoe  dealer,  of  the  firm  of  Elholm  &  Co. ;  was  bora  in  Sweden 
in  1828;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1866;  married  Mrs.  Hcndrickson,  in  1869;  she  was  bom  in  Norway,  in 
1832,  and  came  to  America  in  1844  ;  they  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church ;  Mr.  Peterson  owns  two 
dwelling-houses  in  Racine,  and  has  a  plcasfiik;  home. 

REY.  ARTHUR  PIPER,  Pastor  of  St.  Luke's  Church  ;  born  July  2,  1845,  in  London, 
Eng. ; 

of  nineteen  3'ears ;  in  ISGTlCc  graduated  from  the  college,  and  was  ordained  in  1870,  afler  a  theological 
course  of  three  years  at  NaSiVKih,  Wis.;  af\er  his  ordination,  assisted  Qishop  Arn:itage  for  six  months;  he 
then  returned  to  the  college,  acting  first  as  Head  of  Taylor  Hall,  then  of  Park  Hall,  until  thep4^enc  yenr; 
in  connection  with  his  work  at  the  college,  he  has  also  I'ulfilled  the  duties  of  Rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church. 

FREDERICK  PLATZ,  firm  of  F.  Platz  &  Sons  (tannery);  came  to  Racine,  October.  1855; 
born  in  Germany,  Jan.  5,  1810;  served  ten  years'  apprenticeship  at  tanning  leatner;  married,  Oct.  5, 
1837,  in  Berlin,  Germany,  Miss  Minnea  Kosnig,  born  in  Berlin,  March  14,  1817  ;  they  have  four 
children— Marion,  born  Nov.  IH,  1838;  Albert,  July  19,  1840;  WilKam,  April  29,  1845;  Max,  June 
1,  1850  ;  commenced  business  in  the  tannery  in  IStJO. 

DR.  1?m  J.  POPE,  physician  and  surgeon ;  was  bora  in  Birmingham,  Pa.;  when  2  years  of  age 
his  parents  removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  lived  until  he  was  15 ;  he  then  went  to  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  where, 
later,  he  read  medicine  with  Dr.  J.  C.  Noyes;  from  1873  to  1875  he  was  in  Rush  Medical  College;  hjB 
was  married  in  September,  1877,  to  Eugenie  Wolfhuegel,  who  was  born  in  France;  they  have  one  child — 
£dgar  C.     The  Doctor  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

i^AlirEIj  R.  PORTER,  born  in  South  Wilton,  Conn.,  in  1812 ;  went  to  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
and  then  to  Aurora,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.;  from  there  to  Racine,  in  July,  1845 ;  he  married,  July  26,  1837, 
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his  early  education  was  received  at  Greenwich,  Eng.;  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  1  J, years; 
entered  Racine  College  at  tl^age  of  1 5  ;  thereafter  associated  with  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  DeKoveii  for  a  period 
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\u  Auburn,  N.  V..  Sarab  Jane  Williams,  a  native  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  wbere  sbe  was  born,  April  14, 
1815;  tbey  bave  bad  four  cbildren — Maria  £lizabetb,  bum  May  21,  1838;  Gilbert  Burgess,  Oct.  2 1, 
1842;  Sarab  Ann,  July  21,  1846;  Gilbert  Burgess,  (2d),  April  12,  1849;  Sarab  Ann,  tbe  second 
daugbter,  married,  Nov.  7,  1872,  Jobn  Davenport,  of  Eacine;  Maria  Klizabetb,  eldest  daugbter,  died 
Nov.  22,  1841;  Gilbert  Burgess,  April  22,  1844;  Gilbert  Burgess,  (2d),  July  21,  1853;  Gilbert  C. 
Burgess,  brotber  of  Mrs.  Porter,  came  to  Racine  in  November,  1844,  and  died  in  Racine  in  1869,  aged 
66  years ;  bis  wife,  Maria  Williams,  be  married  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1827,  and  sbc  also  died  in 
Racine,  in  January,  1878,  aged  76  years.  Mrs.  Porter,  ber  daugbter  and  busband,  are  members  of  tbe 
Presbyterian  Cburcb. 

N.  P.  RASnilSSEN,  proprietor  of  Lake  House,  State  and  Erie  streets ;  born  in  tbe  village  of 
Sondersted,  Denmark,  Aug.  22,  1847  ;  early  education  obtained  tbore  at  public  scbools;  lefl  bis  native 
borne,  May  4,  1866,  for  America  ;  came  to  Racine,  tbence  to  Manistee,  Micb.;  returned  to  Racine;  mar- 
ried Anna  M.  Jensen,  daugbter  of  Lars  Jensen,  of  McMinnville,  Tenn.;  bave  four  cbildren — Rosmine  H., 
Julian  K.  F.,  Petrine  L.  S.,  Sopbia  M.,  (all  living);  religion,  Lutberan ;  politics,  liberal;  commenced 
business  at  Racine,  November,  1875. 

HlTIiAND  RAYHOND,  bardware  mercbant,  137  Main  street ;  was  born  in  Racine  Co.  in 
1839 ;  married  Emily  M.  Foster,  daugbter  of  J.  W.  Foster ;  ibey  bave  bad  five  cbildren — Hattie  M., 
bom  Sept.  21,  1866 ;  died  Dec.  19,  1870 ;  Ella  F.,  born  Feb.  14, 1868;  William  H.,  Dec.  19,  1870 ;  died 
Dec.  19,  1878;  Edward,  bom  Sept.  14,  1873;  fi'ftb  cbild  was  born  Marcb  1,  1879;  not  named.  Mr. 
Raymond  was  elected  Alderman  from  the  First  Ward  in  1862 ;  also  elected  as  Supervisor  from  tbe  Second 
Ward  in  1862.  His  fatber  is  one  of  tbe  oldest  settlers  in  tbe  county,  and  up  to  tbis  date  b  enjoying  com- 
paratively good  bealtb. 

SENECA  RAYJHLOND,  proprietor  of  Congress  Hall;  came  to  Racine  June  20,  1836;  bom 
in  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  was  some  time  in  tbe  lumber  business ;  went  on  a  farm  of  640  acres,  in  tbe  town 
of  Raymond,  named  afler  his  fatber,  Elisba  Raymond ;  was  in  the  commission  business,  as  tbe  firm  of 
Dutton  &  Raymond,  for  twelve  years;  owned  and  kept,  from  1842  to  1857,  the  Exchange  Hotel,  after- 
ward burned.  Mr.  S.  Raymond  married  Miss  Susan  Beattv,  of  Manlius,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  they  had 
four  children— Elizabeth,  bora  Aug.,  1836;  Eliza  N.,  Mny  27,  1H38;  died  May  4,  1850 ;  Frank,  bora 
May  18,  1848;  Mattie,  Aug.  31,  1851 ;  Mrs.  Susan  Raymond  died  Sept.  11,  1875.  Mr.  Raymond  was 
elected  Treasurer  of  the  county  while  Kenosha  was  yet  a  part  of  it,  and  held  that  office  four  years; 
elected  Alderman  several  terms,  also  School  Commissioner.  The  family  attend  the  Baptist  Church ;  be  is 
a  member  of  tbe  Masonic  fraternity. 

FRANK  W.  REDFIELD,  hay  press;  came  to  Racine  with  his  parents  in  1846;  bom  in 
Oregon,  111.,  June  19,  1845  ;  educated  at  Racine  at  the  aj;e  of  15  years ;  worked  tor  T.  W.  Secore,  his  step- 
flitber,  at  bay  pressing  by  hand,  till  he  was  21  years  old,  then  became  partner;  Mr.  Secore  died  November, 
1873;  his  son,  T.  W.  Secore,  Jr.,  succeeded  his  father;  Sept.  10,  1877,  Mr.  Redfield  purchased  his  inter- 
est and  adopted  a  steam  press.  Married,  June  24,  1867,  Miss  Nellie  C.  Lingsweiler,  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
Racine  Co.;  they  have  thrte  children — Nellie  I.,  born  June  19,  1868;  Myron  P.  L.,  Oct.  12,  1872; 
Orren  S.,  June  18,  1876 ;  attend  the  Methodist  Church. 

JAMCiS  ]!•  K£ED,  stone  and  monument  nranufacturer ;  came  to  Racine  Dec.  18,  1877  ;  was 
bom  in  Pittsbifrg,  Pa.,  Dec.  10,  1846 ;  son  of  Obadiah  Reed,  who  bad  five  children — two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  He  i&arried,  Oct.  6,  1868,  Miss  Agnes  I.  Mason,  daughter  of  J.  J.  Mason,  of  Pittsburg; 
tbey  have  had  five  cbildrin^Elln  C,  bora  1870 ;  died  May,  1870  ;  William  A.,  bora  July  2,  1871 ; 
David  v.,  April  26, 1874  ;  James  M.,  July  26, 1876  ;  Pearl,  July  HO,  1878  ;  attend  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

FREDRICK  RKNKAUF,  proprietor  of  Wisconsin  House;  was  born  in  Annapolis,  Md., 
Feb.  18,  1849 ;  came  to  Racine  Aug.  16,  1849,  with  his  parents;  his  early  education  was  obtained  in  the 
public  schools  at  Racine ;  commenced  business  at  the  age  of  1^  years,  aft^r  learning  the  shoemaker's  trade, 
which  be  began  at  the  age  of  13  years ;  went  into  business  for  himself  on  State  street ;  remained  in  that 
line  beven  years ;  was  in  the  flour  and  feed  business  on  north  Erie  street  about  eight  months,  then  opened 
tbe  Wisconsin  Hotel.  Married,  Sept.  14,  1871,  Emily  L.  Foertach,  daughter  of  Frederick  Foertsch, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Penn. ;  they  have  had  four  children — Mary  S.  L.,  bora  July  17,  1872,  died  April  24. 
1873;  Fred.  C.  G.,  born  Sept.  24,  1873;  Frank  C.  0.,  Sept.  22,  1875;  George  C,  Sept  5,  1877! 
Religious  faith,  Lutheran.     Politics,  Democrat.     He  was  appointed  on  city  police  force,  July  15,  1878. 

REY.  JOSEPH  RORERTS,  Pastor  Welsh  Congregational  Church;  born  in  1842,  in 
North  Wales,  where  be  was  educated  for  the  ministry ;  in  1873,  he  was  ordained  in  New  York  State ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  May,  1875,  locating  in  Racine,  and  taking  charge  of  his  present  Church.  In  1874, 
he  married  Miss  Maggie  Cadwallader,  a  native  of  Wales ;  they  have  two  children,  both  daughters. 
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DETHLOFF  K066ENBAIJ,  drj-goods  merchant;  came  to  this  State  in  1852,  locating 
in  Racine,  wheie  he  opened  a  hotel,  and  conducted  it  for  three  years;  afterward  engaged  with  Mr.  Kleb 
in  the  grocery  and  liquor  business  for  six  years;  in  1861,  Mr.  Roggenban  retired  from  the  firm,  and 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Fixen,  in  the  dry-goods  business.  In  1856,  he  married  Miss  Lena  Rapps, 
a  native  of  Bavaria ;  they  have  had  eight  children,  five  boys  and  three  girls,  five  still  living.  Members 
of  the  German  Lutheran  Church.     Mr.  Roggenbau  is  a  Democrat. 

COKNEIilUS  BOlKwHAN,  farmer ;  came  to  Racine  in  the  faU  of  1841  ;  purchased  from 
the  Government  Land  Department  240  acres  in  Township  3,  now  Yorkville,  Wis.  Bom  in  the  town  of 
Umarka,  County  Clare,  Ireland,  April  15,  1811 ;  was  the  son  of  Cornelius  and  Catherine  Roughan;  left 
home  for  America,  on  the  sailing-vessel  Limerick,  Capt.  McFadden,  March,  1836 ;  landed  at  New  York; 
remained  there  six  years ;  thence  to  Racine.  Married  Miss  Catherine  Shea ;  bom  in  Ireland ;  they  have 
had  ten  children,  eight  now  living — Mary,  born  Sept.  10,  1844,  married  Daniel  E.  Shea,  Nov.  15,  1863; 
Ellen  M.,  born  Feb.  25,  1846;  Catherine  S.,  March  25,  1847;  Bella  B.,  March  31,  1849,  married 
'  George  Brock,  Oct.  7,  1871 ;  Patrick  J.,  born  May  4,  1851 ;  Frances  Jane,  Aug.  8,  1853;  Martha  T., 
Oct.  13,  1856.  died  Nov.  22,  1864;  Edward  D.,  bom  April  10,  1859;  Cornelius,  Jr.,  July  19,  1861, 
died  Nov.  22,  1864 ;  Martha  E.,  born  May  20,  1865.     The  family  are  members  of  St.  Patrick's  Church. 

JOHN  ROWLAND,  monumental  works,  corner  of  Campbell  and  Tenth  streets ;  came  from 
Chicago  to  Racine  in  April,  1878;  was  born  Feb.  19,  1833,  at  Holyhead,  North  Wales;  came  to  Chi- 
c^o  in  1869  ;  was  a  trusted  employee  of  Lunger  &  Talcott,  of  that  city,  for  seven  years.  His  wife's 
name  before  marriage  was  Jane  Hughes;  she  was  born  in  Conway,  North  Wales,  Oct.  11,  1832.  Mr. 
Rowland  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  parents  of  five  boys  and 
one  girl. 

FRED  ROWLEY,  of  the  firm  of  Rowley  &  Bro.,  butcherb ;  was  born  in  England,  July  6, 
1847 ;  came  to  Racine  in  1865.  Married  Miss  Elizabeth  Buffton,  Dec.  23,  1868;  she  was  bom  July  1, 
1849,  in  Radnor,  England;  they  have  three  children — Randall,  aged  10  years;  Mark,  8  years;  and 
Lillie,  2  years.     Members  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

HARK  ROWIiEY,  of  the  firm  of  Rowley  &  Bro.,  butohers ;  was  born  in  England,  in  the 
year  1842;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1860,  and  to  Racine  in  1865.  Married  Miss  Clara  E.  Tomlinson  in 
December,  1867;  she  waa  born  in  Racine  in  1849;  they  have  three  children — Lena,  aged  11  years; 
Etta  Norton,  9  years ;  and  Mollie,  3  years.     Members  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

SIDNEY  A.  SAOE9  (deceased),  was  a  native  of  Colebrook,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. ;  came  to 
Racine  iu  May,  1836 ;  he  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  and  built  a  steam  and  grist 
mill  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  1843  or  1844 ;  later,  he  waa  occupied  in  looking  afler  his  real  eetdte; 
he  was  a  Director  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  at  its  organization ;  was  Alderman,  and  in  many  ways  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  inteiests  of  the  city.     He  died  in  March,  1869. 

STEPHEN  H.  SAGE,  insurance  agent ;  is  a  native  of  Sandisfield,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.; 
his  father,  Joel  Sage,  who  died  in  September,  1840,  located  a  claim  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  what  is 
now  the  Fifth  Ward  in  Racine,  in  May  or  June,  1835,  and  Stephen  came  to  this  place  in  1836 ;  he  was 
in  the  mercantile  business  one  year,  and  for  several  years  engaged  in  grain  and  wool  buying,  and  packing 
pork;  fi)r  the  last  ten  years  he  has  been  special  agent  for  this  county  for  the  Washington  Life  Insurance 
Company  ;  he  was  City  Treasurer  from  1869  to  1875  ;  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  County  Board 
of  Supervisors.  He  married  Helen  M.  Carpenter,  Feb.  27,  1855;  she  was  born  in  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 
there  are  two  daughters — Emma  M.  and  Fanny  B.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sage  are  mehibers  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church. 

COIi.  THOSIAS  St.  OEOROE,  was  bom  at  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  1843,  and  went  from 
there  to  Fultonville,  and  thence  to  Racine,  in  1852 ;  was  educated  in  the  High  School  in  Racine,  and  in 
1860,  on  first  call  for  troops  for  the  army,  ho  enlisted  in  Company  F,  2d  Wis.  V.  I;  waa  with  his  regiment  in 
several  engagements — Bull  Run,  and  several  others ;  was  severely  wounded  in  the  head  at  the  battle  of 
Gainesville,  in  1862,  where  he  laid  on  the  battle-field  five  days  without  food;  he  lost  his  power  of  speech 
from  the  effects  of  his  wound,  and  did  not  regam  it  for  over  a  year ;  while  on  leave  of  absence,  he  returned 
to  Racine,  and  was  honorably  discharged  in  1863,  on  account  of  being  disabled;  he  was  then  commissioned 
as  Captain,  but  did  not  accept  on  account  of  disability.  He  married,  in  Racine,  October,  1868,  Mattie  S. 
Barrie,  a  resident  of .  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  Mr.  St.  George  engaged  with  J.  I.  Case  &  Co.  in  1875,  and  is  at 
present  in  their  employ:  in  1876,  he  was  commibsioned  by  Gov.  Ludington  a'*  Colonel  on  his  staff. 

A.  C  SANOPORD.  editor  of  the  Racine  Advocate \  was  born  in  the  Countv  of  Kent. 
England,  at  a  place  near  Dover,  Nov.  7,  1824 ;  his  parents  removed  to  this  country  in  the  spring  of  1830, 
bringing  him  with  them,  and  located  near  the  town  of  Vernon,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  there  engaged  in 
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agricultural  pursuits;  A.  C.  remained  in  that  occupation  until  the  fall  of  1839,  when  he  went  to  New 
York  City,  and  attended  school  two  years,  after  which  rime  he  returned  to  his  father's  and  remained  on 
the  farm;  in  April,  1841,  he  went  into  the  Observer  office  at  Utica,  as  an  apprentice  to  the  printing  busi- 
ness, and  was  there  until  June,  1844;  he  then  was  employed  in  a  job  printing  office  in  Utica  until  the 
spring  of  1845 ;  after  a  vacation  of  some  months,  he  took  a  position  as  compositor  in  a  book  printing 
office  in  New  York  City ;  in  January,  1846,  he  went  to  Boston,  and  engaged  for  a  short  time  in  stereo- 
typing work  for  the  New  England  Type  Foundry;  in  March,  1846,  he  published  his  first  paper,  the  Mad- 
uon  County  Denwcraf,  at  Chittenango,  N.  Y.;  it  was  continued  for  two  years;  in  the  fall  of  1848,  Mr. 
Sandford  went  to  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  and  there  published  the  Ontario  Messenger,  his  connection  therewith 
banning  Jan.  1,  1849;  Jan.  1,  1850,  he  sold  out  his  busin<^ss,  and  went  to  Rome,  N.  Y.,  there  purchas- 
ing a  half-interest  in  the  Roman  Citizen ;  he  remained  in  Rome  until  October,  1854,  associated  with  his 
brother,  although  he  did  the  editorial  work  himself;  In  November,  1854,  he  came  to  Racine,  bought  the 
AdvoccUfy  and  has  ever  since  been  connected  therewith.  Mr.  Sandford  has  always  been  identified  with 
the  anti-slavery  party,  but  has  never  sought  after  or  held  a  political  office.  April  16,  1849,  he  married 
Miss  Eunice  A.  Whipple,  who  was  born  near  the  town  of  Cazenovia,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

OEOR6E  W.  SCANLAN,  agent  of  the  Goodrich  line  of  steamers;  born  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1840  ;  came  to  this  State  in  1849  ;  located  at  Racine ;  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Ed.  McEnry  for  ten 
years;  in  1869  he  was  appointed  agent  for  the  Goodrich  line  of  steamers,  which  position  he  still  holds; 
in  1861  he  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Dunning,  a  native  of  New  York  ;  they  have  had  four  children,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters ;  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church ;  Ri^publican. 

FRANK  SCHNEIDKK,  saloon;  bom  in  1835,  in  Germany;  emigrated  to  New  York, 
August,  1847  ;  remained  there  two  years ;  removed  to  llucine  in  1849 ;  in  1864  was  elected  Sheriff  for 
two  years;  in  1867-68  ho  served  a.s  Deputy  Sheriff,  and  in  1868  was  re-elected  Sheriff  for  two  years; 
1872,  went  into  the  insurance  business;  continued  three  years;  June,  1876,  he  opened  a  billiard-hsdl  and 
sample-room  on  Main  street;  Jan.  22,  1859,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Klein,  a  native  of  France;  they 
have  two  children — one  boy  and  one  girl ;  Mr.  Schneider  formed  a  company  of  the  26th  Wis.  Regt.  during 
the  late  rebellion. 

A.  SCHOUBOE,  baker;  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1835 ;  came  to  Ameiica  in  1870  ;  he  first 
located  at  Chicago,  and  removed  thence  to  Wisconsin  in  1877  ;  married  Miss  Fliss  in  1876  ;  she  was  bom 
in  Denmark  in  1842 ;  they  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

WLLIilAin  SCHULZE,  dispensing  chemist;  was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  Aug.  10, 
1849;  came  to  America,  December,  1871 ;  was  three  years  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  after  which  at  Springfield, 
111.;  came  to  Racine  in  1878;  he  graduated  with  honors  at  Gottingen,  Hanover,  after  six  years  of  hard 
study  ;  is  unmarried  ;  belongs  to  the  Lutheran  Church. 

WILLIAn  SCOTT,  foreman  of  foundry  of  works  of  J.  I.  Case  &  Co.;  born  in  Berlin,  Prus- 
sia ;  went  thence  to  North  of  England,  and  worked  at  his  trade ;  he  came  to  this  country  in  1862;  located 
in  Milwaukee,  and  came  to  Racine  in  1866;  he  enlisted  in  the  20th  Wis.,  while  in  Milwaukee  in  1862, 
and  was  with  his  regiment  in  all  engagements  until  mustered  out  in  1865 ;  married  in  November.  1864, 
in  Milwaukee,  Ellen  E.  Maxfield.  a  native  of  Massachusetts. 

AlVDKEW  SniTH,  stone-cutter,  Michigan  street;  came  to  Racine,  May  20,  1876  ;  born  in 
Scotland  in  October,  1845  ;  served  his  time  at  his  trade  ;  came  to  America  in  1872  ;  landed  at  Montreal, 
Canada ;  formed  a  copartnership  with  Mr.  James  Reed,  for  the  manufacture  of  building  stone  and  monu- 
mental work. 

CHARLES  W.  SJHITH,  came  to  Racine,  April  20,  1867  ;  born  in  the  town  of  Somers, 
Kenosha  Co.,  Feb.  15,  1847 ;  enlisU'd  in  Co.  H,  33d  W.  V.  L,  Jan.  8,  1864  ;  he  was  through  the  Red 
River  campaign  with  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  ;  first  battle  was  at  Fort  De  Russey,  and  all  other  battles  up  to 
Shreveport ;  then  on  to  Memphis ;  thence  to  Duvall's  Bluff,  Ark.,  following  Gen.  Price  through  Arkan- 
sas and  Missouri ;  in  front  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  his  gun  was  shot  out  of  his  hancl  and  destroyed  by  an  enemy *s 
shot,  while  taking  aim  ;  was  discharged  September  4,  1865  ;  he  married,  Nov.  11,  1868,  Miss  Mary  C. 
Halenbake,  born  in  Racine,  July  17,  1851  ;  she  was  a  music  teacher;  the  daughter  of  6.  Halenbake; 
they  had  one  child,  Fred  W.  Smith,  born  Nov.  21,  1870  ;  the  family  attend  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

CAPT.  J.  S.  SMITH,  Master  of  schooner  George  Murray  ;  came  to  Racine  in  the  spring  of 
1855  ;  born  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  April  23,  1831  ;  married  in  the  spring  of  1858,  Miss  Mary  A.  Higgie, 
born  in  Newberry,  Scotland,  daughter  of  Francis  B.  and  Mary  Higgie;  they  have  had  nine  children, 
seven  living — Alixa  M.,  born  May  14,  1860 ;  Maggie  J.,  Aug.  7, 1861  ;  Melissa  E.,  Oct.  4, 1863 ;  George 
M.,  July  20,  1865  ;  Francis  E..  Oct.  8,  1866  ;  Minnie  S.,  April  28,  1875  ;  Mattie  W.,  Sept.  18,  1876 ; 
Capt.  Smith  b  a  Knight  Templar  ;  the  family  attend  the  Congregational  Church. 
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K.  W.  SiniTII,  railroad  contractor;  came  to  Racine  in  April,  1852;  born  in  Dexter,  Maine, 
Jan.  3,  1818 ;  commenced  business  at  Racine  in  tbe  drug  trade ;  assisted  in  building  the  Racine  &  Miss- 
issippi R.  R.,  now  the  Western  Union  ;  after  it  was  built  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Construction 
from  Freeport  to  Rock  Island ;  G.  A.  Thompson  was  President ;  Mr.  Smith  secured  the  franchise  of  the 
new  road — Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  m  1870,  was  stricken  with  paralysis  of  the  whole  of  the 
right  side,  which  very  materially  affected  his  speech ;  has  boen  unable  to  attend  to  any  business  since  ;  he 
sold  his  charter  to  Alexander  Mitchell.  He  married,  Jan.  30,  1841,  Susan  A.  Bigelow,  born  in  Adrian, 
Mich.,  March  21,  182.i;  they  have  two  children — Clarence  A.,  born  June  24,  1842;  RandalUW.,  Jr., 
Aug.  30,  1847.  Mrs.  Smith  died,  and  Mr.  Smith  married  the  second  time,  Sept.  26,  1860,  Miss  Mary 
E.  Moore,  of  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  born  Aug.  6,  1832;  they  have  three  children — Kate  L.,  born  Sept.  25, 
1861 ;  Alice  M.,  June  8,  1863;  George  H.,  2d  March,  1867.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Order ;  member  of  St.  Luke^s  Episcopal  Church. 

SAHUEIi  SJIIITII9  florist  and  proprietor  of  nursery ;  came  from  Buffalo  to  this  county  in  fall 
of  1841 ;  in  business  in  Racine  from  1841  to  1376;  was  born  in  Wilton,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn,  in  1820. 
Married  Emily  A.  Campbell,  from  vicinity  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  born  about  1830  ;  have  one  daughter, 
bom  17th  March,  1873;  they  wore  married  in  Racine  County,  August  1855.  Mrs.  Smith  is  a  member  of 
Presbyterian  Church.     Were  among  the  first  settlers.    There  were  no  streets  graded  when  he  came. 

SETH  E.  SJIUTII,  tutor  of  natural  sciences  and  grammar  school ;  born  in  New  York  State, 
1848;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1875;  came  to  Racine  College  the  same  year 
Married  Miss  J.  Draper,  who  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  families  of  Connecticut, 
in  1877  ;  have  one  daughter — Minnie  Draper,  born  May  14,  1877. 

WILI^IAin  SIIiliOWAY,  engineer  ;  born  Feb.  3,  1815,  in  Plainfield,  SuUivan  Co.,  N.  H. ; 
was  educated  and  learned  his  business  there;  moved  to  Racine,  Wis.,  in  1850.  Married  Miss  Esther  R. 
Chase,  of  Cornish,  N.  H.,  May  18,  1843;  they  have  two  children — Lucy  L.,  born  March  17, 1845  ;  Mary 
C,  Jan.  29,  1852.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silloway  are  members  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

HANS  T.  SOLBER6,  Master  of  the  schooner  ''Belle;"  came  to  Racine  April  1,  1866; 
bought  a  fifth  of  the  schooner  "  Belle,"  and  was  made  Master  of  her ;  he  was  born  in  Norway,  Dec.  10, 
1823;  the  son  of  ToUif  and  Anna  Solberg;  lefb  Norway  for  Rotterdam,  Holland,  thence  to  America, 
Aug.  1,  1844;  landed  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Oct.  1.  Married,  Oct.  31,  1859,  Anna  Johnson,  of 
Norway;  they  have  had  five  children — Thomas  L,,  born  in  Texas,  Dec,  11,  1860 ;  Peter,  in  Texas,  Feb. 
11,  1862;  Caroline  M.,  at  Racine,  Sept.  22,  1866  ;  Harry  A.,  Sept.  11,  1868;  Lizzie,  March  15,  1872. 
Member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

AUGUST  H.  STANGE,  with  H.  W.  Wright,  sash,  door  and  blind  manufacturer;  was  bom 
Oct.  10,  1853,  in  Germany;  came  to  VVatertown,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.,  in  May,  1854,  where  he  was  educated; 
settled  in  Racine  in  1871.  Married  Miss  Emelia  Mueler,  of  Racine,  Feb.  15,  1873,  and  has  three 
children — H  at  tie  K.,  born  Dec,  1874;  Charles  J.,  Jan.,  1877;  Adelie  F.,  Feb.,  1878.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stange  are  members  of  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church. 

JOHIV  C«  STEGE,  meat  market,  corner  Eleventh  street  and  Washington  avenue ;  was  born  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1855,  where  he  lived  until  Sept.  1878,  when  he  removed  to  Racine  and  went  into  busi- 
ness at  his  present  location. 

HORACE  STONE,  dispensing  chemist  and  druggist ;  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Feb.  10, 
1814;  left  there  at  the  age  of  14  years.  Married  Miss  Emily  Gordon,  daughter  of  James  Gordon,  of 
Batavia,  N.  Y. ;  they  have  had  five  children — Helen,  Walter  L.,  Adelia,  Horace  G.,  and  Clara — two  now 
living.  He  came  to  Green  Bay,  Wis  ,  in  the  year  1836 ;  from  there  to  Sheboygan  ;  he  assbted  in  build- 
ing the  first  house  at  that  place,  afterward  called  the  Sheboygan  House,  and  used  as  a  hotel ;  the  town 
at  that  time  was  a  wilderness ;  he  remained  there  three  years ;  came  to  Racine  in  1842 ;  went  into  the 
cabinet  and  chair  business.  In  the  fall  of  1851  he  sold  out  and  went  to  California;  was  there  three  years 
in  business ;  returned  to  Racine  and  bouj;ht  out  the  drug  business ;  in  the  fall  of  1856  went  to  California 
on  a  visit,  and  remained  there  eighteen  months ;  returned  to  Racine,  where  he  has  been  since.  His  son, 
Walter  L.,  enlisted  in  the  2d  Wis.,  or  Iron  Brigade,  in  1861,  and  participated  in  most  all  the  battles  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  from  the  first  Bull  Run  ;  was  appointed  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
with  rank  of  Colonel,  to  date  from  Jan.  11,  1864  ;  was  mustered  out  at  Madison,  Wis.;  he  went  to  the 
Black  Hills,  and  carried  the  first  mill  into  that  country,  which  place  he  now  calls  his  home. 

H.  P.  SWINSON,  born  in  Denmark,  April  1,  1841  ;  he  came  to  Racine,  May  12,  1867 ;  is  a 
wagon  maker ;  on  his  arrival  here  he  was  immediately  employed  by  Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co.,  wagon  manu- 
facturers; he  now  has  charge  of  the  body  wood-workinsr  department.  He  married,  Sept.  21,  1872,  Miss 
Conradine  Nelsin;  she  was  born  in  Denmark  in   April,  1842  ;  they  have  had  three  children;  two  diied  in 
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infancy;  one  living,  Rudolph,  born  July  15,  1877.     Mr.  Swinson  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Scandi- 
navian Lutheran  Church. 

ROBERT  TAIT,  bom  in  Chestertown,  N.  Y.,  in  1832 ;  came  from  there  to  Racine  in  Jane, 
184(>.  He  married,  in  April,  1856,  Rosalie  M.  McNeil,  daughter  of  William  McNeil,  Esq.,  of  Pleasant 
Prairie,  Kenosha  Co.,  and  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  that  county ;  they  have  eight  children — Olive, 
George  William,  Jane  S.,  Gilbert,  Addie,  Walter,  Ellen,  and  Jessie,  the  youngest  5  and  the  eldest  21 
years.  Mr.  Tait  has  worked  over  five  years  for  J.  I.  Case  &  Co. ;  is  a  cooper  by  trade,  and  worked  in 
Chicago  and  also  in  Racine  before  working  for  Case  &  Co.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tait  are  members  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  George  Tait,  father  of  Robert  Tait,  came  to  Racine  in  1845  with  his  wife,  Jane 
C.  Tait,  formerly  Miss  Cairns,  of  Scotland ;  they  had  eleven  children — Gilbert,  Ellen,  Nancy,  Jane,  Mary, 
John,  George,  Walter,  Thomas,  James  and  Robert ;  the  father,  Mr.  George  Tait,  died  on  the  eve  of  the 
4th  of  July,  1856,  and  his  wife  died  in  1854;  Gilbert  died  in  1864,  Ellen  in  1846,  Walter  in  1846, 
Nancy  in  1850;  and  Thomas  in  1860;  all  are  buried  in  Mound  Cemetery,  Racine  Co.,  except  Ellen,  who 
was  buried  by  her  husband  in  Green  Co. 

HATHIAS  R.  TEjKGARDGN.  physician  and  surgeon  ;  was  bom  in  Salem,  Columbia  Co., 
Ohio,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Eclectic  College,  in  Cincinnati;  he  came  to  Racine  in  June,  1845 ;  during  the 
war,  he  was  Examining  Surgeon  for  this  district,  and  went  to  Southern  battlefields  at  his  own  expense, 
with  supplies  of  medicines  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  neither  expecting  nor  receiving  any  reimbursement 
from  the  Government ;  at  one  time  he  had  charge  of  a  hospital  at  Pittsburg  Landing ;  he  married,  on  the 
Ist  of  Sept.,  1846,  Amelia  W^ickham,  who  is  a  native  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 

NICHOLAS  THEIN,  blacksmith,  Washington  avenue,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  streets; 
residence,  same;  bom  in  Ettlebrick,  Germany,  1818;  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Klein  in  1847  ;  she  died  in 
Germany  shortly  after ;  Mr.  Thein  came  to  America  in  1847  ;  stopped  first  in  Wisconsin  ;  went  to  Chicago 
in  1 848,  and  lived  there  twenty-tWo  years ;  three  weeks  before  the  fire,  he  went  to  Germany  with  his  aged 
mother,  who  died  since  in  her  native  land ;  the  Chicago  fire  consumed  Mr.  T  's  shop,  house,  and  all  he 
had ;  upon  his  return,  he  sold  his  lot,  corner  Clark  street  and  Chicaj^o  avenue,  and,  with  the  sale-money, 
bought  in  Kenosha,  where  he  still  owns  ;  his  second  wife,  Anna  Klein,  is  the  mother  of  his  children — 
Henry,  in  New  York  State  ;  John  and  Mathias,  now  in  Chicago. 

31 A  J.  9LARTIN  THROUP^  proprietor  of  livery  stable  and  omnibus  line;  came  to  Racine 
in  July,  1846,  and  has  since  been  prominently  connected  with  the  business  interests  of  the  city ;  he  was 
agent  for  the  Round  Lake  line  of  steamers  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  until  the  Michigan  Central  and  South- 
ern roads  were  completed  to  Chicago  ;  he  was  also  agent  for  the  Toronto  and  Collin  wood  line  of  steamers 
for  two  years ;  he  has  been  engaged  continuously  in  his  present  business  for  twenty-six  years ;  was  also  pro- 
prietor of  the  Delmonico  Hotel  three  years. 

JAKES  P.  TOSTEVIN,  manufacturer  of  fanning  mills;  came  to  Racine,  July,  1854; 
born  on  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  British  Channel,  Feb.  7,  1825 ;  married,  in  Aug.,  1858,  Julia  Burgess, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Burgess,  of  Guernsey  ;  had  five  children,  three  deceased — Eddie  A.,  born  at  Racine, 
Sept.  22,  1864;  Walter  J.,  Sept.  16,  1867  ;  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

RICHARD  TRINT,  station  agent  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R. ;  born  April  27,  1849,  in  Devon- 
shire, England ;  came  to  America  in  1853  with  his  parents,  who  located  in  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis. ;  he  moved 
to  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1856,  where  he  was  educated  ;  enlisted  in  the  1st  Wis.  Art.,  and  served  with 
them  to  the  close  of  the  war ;  in  June,  1866,  he  met  with  a  severe  accident,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
his  lefl  arm;  came  to  Racine,  May  4.  1868,  as  telegraph  operator,  and  was  appointed  station  agent,  Aug. 
24,  1871,  which  position  he  now  holds  ;  married  Miss  Lizzie  Greene,  of  Decatur  Co.,  Iowa,  Oct.  21,  1873  ; 
they  have  one  child — Grace,  born  Feb.  21,  1875. 

COIi.  VFILIilAXE  Ti.  UTIiEY  is  a  native  of  Monson,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born,  July 
10,  1814 ;  when  4  years  of  age,  his  parents  removed  to  Ohio,  which  was  then  an  almost  unbroken  wil- 
derness; when  he  was  21  years  of  age,  feeling  the  necessity  for  better  educational  opportunities,  he  went 
to  New  York  State,  where  he  struggled  hard,  with  little  means,  to  gain  the  end  he  had  in  view ;  he  lived 
a  nomidic  sort  of  life,  and,  in  1844,  he  found  himself  in  Racine  ;  set  up  as  a  portrait  painter  and  musician ; 
in  1848  he  became  politically  roused,  and  united  with  the  Free  Soil  or  Republican  movement,  and,  upon 
that  issue,  was  elected  the  first  Marshal  Racine  ever  had ;  in  1850,  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  re-elected  in  1851  ;  in  1852,  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  General  of  the  State, 
and,  in  1860,  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate;  in  1861,  he  was  again  appointed  Adjutant 
General  of  the  State,  and,  though  there  was  hardly  a  soldier  in  the  State  when  he  entered  upon  his 
duties,  within  six  months  hd  placed  30,000  men  in  the  field,  and  was  complimented  for  his  brave  and  ener- 
getic action,  in  a  private  letter  from  President  Lincoln ;  upon  the  accession  of  Gov.  Harvey,  he  again 
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entered  tbe  Senate,  and  soon  af^cr  his  return  home,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  he  received  a  coloners  com- 
mission, with  orders  to  raise  a  regiment  in  ten  days ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  reported  at  Madison 
with  men  enough  for  two  regiments,  one  of  which,  the  22d.  was  assigned  to  him,  and  with  them  he  went 
to  the  front;  he  was  at  one  time  confioed  for  several  months  in  Libby  Prison,  and,  withal,  had  a  most  sdr- 
ring  military  experience ;  in  July,  1864,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  commission,  on  account  of  impaired 
health ;  after  being,  in  a  measure,  restored,  he,  in  company  with  his  son,  purchased  the  Racine  Journal^ 
which  he  conducted  for  nine  years  ;  in  1869,  he  was  appointed  Postmaster,  and  was  re- appointed  In  1873 ; 
he  has  given  special  attention  to  the  raising  of  blooded  horses,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  has  raised  many 
which  have  become  celebrated;  Col.  Utley  has  been  twice  married:  first,  on  July  11,  18 — ,  to  Louisa 
Wing,  who  died  April  10,  1864 ;  they  had  three  children,  only  one  of  whom,  a  son,  is  living ;  he  again 
married,  on  the  22(i  of  February,  1866,  Miss  Sarah  J.  Wooster,  by  whom  he  has  one  son. 

CAPT.  WIIililAn  B.  YANCE,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Nov.  22,  1 833 ;  when  twelve 
years  of  age,  went  on  board  of  a  vessel  to  become  a  sailor;  came  to  Racine,  December,  1848;  he  is  now 
Captain  on  the  lakes;  he  married,  April,  1862;  has  one  son,  bom  October,  1866;  Capt.  Vance  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

WH*  W*  VAIJOIIASf  was  boru  in  Montgomeryshire,  North  Wales,  in  1813;  came  to  Racine 
in  1842;  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  and  flouring  business,  at  Berlin,  Wis.,  for  ten  years;  married,  in 
November,  1840,  Elizabeth  Williams;  is  a  member  of  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church;  Republican  in 
politics ;  has  held  the  offices  of  Supervisor,  School  Commissioner ;  Alderman,  for  ten  years ;  Mayor  of  the 
city  in  1852  ;  County  Treasurer  in  the  years  of  1856  and  1857  ;  was  one  of  the  Republican  Presidential 
Electors  in  1860,  casting  his  vote  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  ;  is  engaged  in  the  flour  milling  business;  is  a 
member  of  the  dry  goods  and  grocery  firm  of  Vaughan,  Jones  &  Roberts ;  is  one  of  the  solid  men  of 
Racine,  and  one  of  tbe  oldest  business  men  of  the  city.  (See  page  325  for  address  of  Mr.  Whiteley, 
delivered  at  Old  Settlers'  Society  Re-union  in  1879). 

HENRY  V.  VAN  PELT,  attorney ;  Was  born  in  Racine,  Jan.  25,  1854.  He  was  educated 
at  Beloit  College,  and  graduated  from  that  institution,  July,  1875.  He  read  law  with  Hon.  E.  0.  Hand, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March,  1876.  He  has  been  engaged  in  practice  here  since  that  time.  He 
is  now  Circuit  Court  Commissioner. 

ClilMTON  A.  WEED,  contractor;  born  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  1837;  went  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  thence  to  Racine,  Nov.  1,  1854.  Is  a  carpenter  by  trade;  began  to  work  for  J.  I.  Case  &  Co.,  in 
1855,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  visits  away  from  Racine,  has  b?en  in  the  same  employment  since ; 
is  now  foreman.  Married,  in  New  Lisbon,  Wis.,  June  5,  1865,  Chloe  McKinstry,  a  native  of  Westfield, 
N.  J.  They  have  one  child — Alfred  McKinstry,  aged  8  years ;  are  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.     Mr.  W.  was  Alderman  from  the  Second  Ward  during  1875  and  1876. 

JOSEPH  WELiFIi,  of  the  firm  of  Welfl  &  Kraynik,  dealer  in  boots  and  shoes,  104  Main 
street;  was  born  in  Bohemia,  March  11),  1842  ;  came  to  Racine,  Nov.  1,  1854 ;  en«:aged  at  farming,  with 
his  father,  until  he  was  19  years  of  age;  then  went,  as  an  apprentice,  to  Wm.  Smithers,  a  shoemaker, 
with  whom  he  learned  his  trade.  In  1870,  he  started  in  business,  and  the  firm  was  known  as  Welfl, 
Thompson  &  Co.  He  next  started  with  Mr.  Kraynik,  with  whom  he  is  still  in  partnership.  Married 
Miss  Louisa  Hayek.     She  was  born  in  Bohemia,  in  1848.     Members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

HKS*  H.  H.  WEljIiS,  born  in  Luzerne,  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  9,  1817;  moved  to  Wa>h- 
ington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2,  1837.  Her  maiden  name  was  Carbine.  She  married  H.  H.  Wells,  of  Luzerne 
Co.,  Penn.  She  was  born  Dec.  31,  1807.  They  came  from  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  direct  to  Racine, 
Wis. ;  arrived  here  Sept.  5,  1845.  Mr.  Wells  immediately  engaged  as  a  farmer,  which  occupation  he  fol- 
lowed for  eight  years,  till  1853.  He  then  returned  to  the  city  of  Racine;  was  a  dealer  in  real  estate  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death — Jan.  22,  1864.  He  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
They  have  had  two  daughters — AngieW.,  born  Jan.  14,  1830;  Myra  E.,  June  14,  1846---died  April  15, 
1854.  Angle  W.  married,  Jan.  20,  1859,  Dr.  Jas.  M.  Tillapaugh.  He  was  born  in  Oswego,  Fulton  Co., 
N.  Y.,  June  21,  1827;  graduated  at  the  New  York  University  in  May,  1854;  removed  directly  to 
Racine,  where  he  became  a  successful  physician  and  surgeon.  In  the  fall  of  1861,  he  received  from  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  the  appointment  of  Brigade  Commissary,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Third  Pennsylvania  Bri- 
gade, lie  was  a  member  of  Gen.  Ord's  staff,  and  afterward  of  Gen.  Seymour's.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
seven  days'  battle  before  Richmond,  not  only  attending  to  his  own  duties,  but  dressing  the  wounds  and 
relieving  the  suffering  of  the  wounded  and  dyin<;  soldiers.  Upon  reaching  Harrison's  Landing,  he  found 
himself  very  ill ;  thought  it  only  fatigue.  He  was  taken  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  his  wife  awaited 
him.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  obtained  a  furlough,  and  they  came  to  their  home  in  Racine. 
Here  he  remained  one  month  ;  then,  being  unable  to  go  again  into  the  field,  he  secured  an  appointment  as 
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SurgeoD,  and  was  assigned  to  one  of  tbe  hospitals  in  Washington,  D.  C..,  where  he  remained  for  a  time ; 
bnt,  finding  his  health  did  not  return,  was  obliged  to  resign  and  return  to  his  home.  Resumed  his  prac- 
tice in  Racine,  which  he  continued  up  to  the  time  of  his  death — May  17,  1876.  His  wife  survived  him  ; 
also,  two  daughters — C.  Louise  Tillapaugh,  who  was  born  in  Racine,  Aug.  3,  1863,  and  Jennie  C,  born 
in  Racine,  May  28,  1865.     Many  friends  and  ac<iuaintances  mourn  the  doctor's  loss. 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WENTWOBTH,  Judge  of  the  First  Judicial  Circuit  of  Wisconsin ; 
was  bom  in  Greenfield,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  from  Union  College,  in  1846,  in  the  class 
with  John  T.  Hofiman  and  other  leading  men.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  practice  since  1851.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1852,  and  to  Geneva  Lake,  Wis.,  in  1856.  He 
was  District  Attorney  from  1858  to  1862.  He  was  Circuit  Clerk  in  1870,  and  was  re-elected  in  1872 
and  1874,  but  resigned  the  office  in  1875,  and  was  re-elected  in  1877.  He  married,  on  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1852,  Frances  McDonald,  a  native  of  Saratoga  Springs.  They  have  four  children — John  T.,  Jr.,  of 
the  present  Senior  Class  of  Yale  College  ;  Thomas  McDonald,  of  the  Freshman  Class  of  Yale ;  Mary  Fran- 
ces, and  Jennie. 

H.  WERNER,  Market  Square ;  born  in  Germany,  March,  1834 ;  came  to  New  York,  June  2, 
1866;  to  Racine,  Nov.  10,  1875.  Has  been  engaged  in,  and  worked  up,  a  prosperous  tailoring  business. 
Married  Martha  Suelflow,  March  2,  1867.  Have  had  six  children ;  four  are  living.  Belongs  to  the 
Temple  of  Honor,  Sons  of  Temperance.  Mr.  Werner  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  his  wife 
of  the  Lutheran  Society.     Mr.  Werner  has  a  good  trade,  and  employs  twenty-one  men  in  his  business. 

OEOR6E  R.  WEST,  machinist;  came  to  Racine,  Oct.  21,  1850 ;  born  in  Scotland,  town  of 
Forfarshire,  Jan.  18,  1821  ;  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  at  the  engineer's  trade;  commenced 
at  the  age  of  16  years;  was  the  son  of  John  R.  West.     Married  Miss  Margaret  McRitchie. 

SIJHLEON  WHITEIiEY,  born  March  18, 1831, at  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire, England;  entered 
the  preparatory  department  of  Huddersfield  College  in  his  9th  year  and  the  college  proper  sii;  months  later, 
carrying  off  the  honors  of  his  "  form  "  three  successive  years.  The  financial  crash  in  the  woolen  manu- 
facturing district,  which  made  the  winter  of  1841-42  memorable,  having  swept  away  what  fortune  his  father 
had  acquired,  he  came  to  America  with  his  parents,  arriving  at  New  York  August  4,  and  at  Racine  August 
29,  1842 ;  the  rest  of  his  minority  was  divided  between  farm  life  in  the  town  of  Dover,  Racine  County, 
and  near  St.  Charles,  111. ;  work  in  the  woolen  factory,  at  Elgin  (where  it  was  intended  that  he  should 
thoroughly  learn  the  business  of  his  father),  and  the  printing  business,  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  nearly 
four  years,  at  Geneva,  111.  From  the  fall  of  1850  to  June,  1852,  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  printer  at 
Racine,  principally  in  the  office  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser ;  his  first  newspaper  editorial  was  upon  the 
death  of  Henry  Clay,  for  the  Watertown  (Wis.)  Chronicle^  of  which  paper  he  had  temporary  charge  soon 
after  his  21st  birthday,  as  he  had  later  of  the  Old  Oaken  Bucket  at  Madison ;  the  last-named  paper 
suspended,  when  he  responded  to  a  call  to  start  a  new  paper  at  Aurora,  111.,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Franklin  Pierce  was  elected  President ;  the  paper — the 
Aurora  Guardiun — was  to  be  Democratic  in  politics,  as  there  was  already  a  well-established  Whig  paper 
in  the  place,  whose  editor  was  Postmaster ;  the  first  editorial  written  for  the  Guardian  was  upon  the  then 
recent  death  of  Daniel  Webster ;  for  two  years  he  met  with  decided  success,  the  paper  being  devoted  very 
largely  to  local  interests,  which  pleased  the  people  better  than  the  kind  of  politics  then  in  vogue.  However, 
in  1854,  he  criticbed  very  severely  the  position  taken  by  John  Wentworth,  then  in  Congress  and  dispenser 
of  post  offices  for  that  District,  ibr  his  course  upon  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso."  This  greatly  exasperated 
many  of  his  influejtial  friends,  whom  he  still  further  affronted  by  signing  and  publishing  the  first 
call  for  a  county  convention  of  all  persons  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  but,  most  of  all,  for  supporting 
in  his  paper  the  legislative  ticket  of  the  Anti-slavery  men.  When  remonstrated  with,  he  told  the  gentle- 
men to  take  the  printing-office  off  his  hands  if  they  desired,  (it  was  good  property),  but,  so  long  as  he  edited 
the  paper,  it  would  oppose  the  spread  of  slavery  in  every  possible  way.  The  ticket  was  elected  by  a  scratch, 
and  the  next  winter  Judge  Trumbull  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  over  Gen.  Shields,  after  a 
long  contest,  by  a  very  close  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  The  triumph,  however,  was  a  very 
costly  one,  for  he  had  alienated  his  most  valued  friends.  For  two  years  he  struggled  with  poverty,  but,  in  1 856, 
friends  and  prosperity  returned,  and  Aurora,  out  of  999  votes,  gave  but  nineteen  votes  for  Fillmore  and 
156  for  Ruchanan  ;  from  this  time  on  his  success  was  seemingly  assured,  but,  in  1858,  when  just  about  to 
grasp  financial  independence,  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  business  at  a  sacrifice 
of  all  he  had  made.  Early  in  1859,  he  again  took  up  his  residence  at  Racine,  but  spent  a  large  portion  of 
the  summer  in  Chicago,  where  he  was  induced  to  join  a  political  club,  composed  largely  of  Pennsylvanians, 
whose  meetings  were  private  but  by  no  means  secret ;  it  was  called  the  Cameron  and  Lincoln  Club,  and  its 
watchword — a  quotation  from  a  speech  of  Gen.  N.  P.  Ranks — was :  "  Republican  success  in  1860  is  Duty," 
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It  was  argued  that,  as  Penusylvania  and  Illinois  must  be  carried  by  the  Republicans  to  elect  a  President 
the  following  year,  so  the  candidates  must  be  the  two  most  popular  men  in  those  two  States.  Once  a  mem- 
ber, he  was  soon  elected  Corresponding  Secretary,  upon  which  duty  he  entered  with  earnestness,  and  at 
once  put  the  Club  in  communication  with  the  rural  press.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  a  very  large  number 
of  the  Republican  country  papers  of  both  States  placed  the  ticket  at  the  head  of  their  columns,  those  of 
Illinois  with  Lincoln's  name  first,  those  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  order  reversed.  In  the  recent  news- 
paper discussion  in  regard  to  how  Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  be  nominated,  at  the  Wigwam  at  Chicago,  in  1860, 
the  quiet,  active  work  of  this  Club  has  not  once  been  mentioned ;  but  Oen.  Cameron  has  more  than  onoe 
declared  that  the  association  of  his  name  with  that  of  Lincoln  by  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  was  the 
means  of  the  sixty  votes  of  the  Keystone  State  being  cast  solid  for  Honest  Old  Abe.  In  December,  1859,  Mr. 
Whiteley  went  to  Washington  as  the  correspondent  of  the  Springfield  Juurrud  (Mr.  Lincoln's  home 
organ\  As  he  passed  through  Ohio,  bells  were  being  tolled  for  the  death  of  John  Brown,  and,  arriving 
at  Baltimore,  the  hotels  were  full  of  militia  who  had  assisted  at  the  execution.  Amid  the  threats  of  the 
secessionists  and  the  wild  excitement  at  the  capital,  the  watchword  of  the  Club — "Success  in  1860  is 
Duty,"  were  more  and  more  impressed  upon  his  mind,  and  his  letters  to  the  Journal  were  largely  devoted  to 
the  Cameron  and  Lincoln  or  Lincoln  and  Cameron  movement.  After  the  Convention,  he  edited  a  campaign 
paper  at  Chicago,  aptly  called  The  Rail  Splitter,  which  reached  a  circulation  of  over  30,000  oopies.  In 
1861,  the  day  after  Gen.  Cameron  was  sworn  in  as  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Whiteley  was  immediately 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Secretary's  office.  When  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  he  enrolled  as  a  private  soldier  in 
the  battalion  formed  for  the  immediate  defense  of  Washington,  under  the  oommand  of  the  '*  gallant  Cas- 
sius  M.  Clay,"  and  performed  military  duty  afler  office-hours,  frequently  patrolling  the  city  all  night,  or 
sleeping  on  arms  at  Willard's  Hall.  When,  afler  much  discussion,  the  Cabinet  decided  to  take  possession 
of  the  telegraph  wires,  which  were  being  used  freely  by  the  rebels  to  promote  their  plans,  Mr.  Whiteley 
was  detailed  as  Superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Washington  office ;  under  instructions,  he  was  obliged  to 
know  that  no  important  news  was  sent  South,  and  was  often  obliged  to  suppress  dispatches  to  the  Northern 
press,  but  he  was  successful,  nevertheless,  in  avoiding  any  serious  complications  with  the  newspaper  report- 
ers. During  the  time  Mr.  Cameron  was  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Whiteley  was  compelled,  on  account  of 
continued  ill-health,  to  decline  two  very  honorable  positions,  and  when  the  General,  on  retiring  from  the 
War  Office,  was  appointed  Minister  to  St.  Petersburir,  the  only  obstacle  to  Mr.  Whiteley *s  accompanying 
him  as  Secretary  of  Legation  was  his  lack  of  proficiency  in  the  French  language — one  of  the  essential 
qualifications  for  the  position.  After  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  a  Wisconsin  Soldiers'  Relief  Association  was 
formed,  and  Mr.  Whiteley  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  stay  in  Washington,  he  devoted  a  large  share  of  his  time  to  looking  after  the  welfare  of  "  the  boys" 
in  the  different  hospitals.  During  the  second  Bull  Run  battle,  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence  from  the 
office  that  he  might  g<»  to  the  front ;  on  this  occasion  he  was  for  the  first  time  under  fire,  while  assisting  in 
removing  the  wounded  out  of  range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  but  escaped  unharmed.  In  1862,  he  was  urged 
by  Gov.  Evans,  of  Colorado,  Senator  Doolittle,  and  others,  to  go  to  Colorado,  and  accept  some  position 
which  might  be  arranged  for  him  ;  the  argument  used  was :  that  when  the  North  had  whipped  the  South, 
or  the  South  had  conquered  the  North,  nothing  would  be  settled,  and  the  whole  contest  would  be  fought 
over  again  in  Congress ;  it  was  hoped  by  the  President  and  his  immediate  advisers,  that  Nebraska,  Colorado 
and  Nevada,  though  sparsely  populated,  might  be  induced  to  assume  the  burdens  and  responsibility  of 
Statehood  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  the  North  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States ;  this  accomplished, 
the  blood  shed  in  defense  of  the  Union  would  not  have  been  in  vain.  No  further  argument  was  needed ; 
it  appealed  at  once  to  his  pride  and  patriotism  with  equal  force,  and  he  accepted  the  Agency  to  the  Grand 
River  Ute  Indians.  Arriving  at  Denver  early  in  1863,  and  being  unable  to  reach  the  Indians  on  account  of  the 
snows  on  the  mountains,  which  shut  them  out  of  the  settlements  nine  months  in  the  year,  he  set  about  the 
work  of  organizing  the  *'  Union  League  "  throughout  the  Territory,  having  been  duly  commissioned  as  the 
Deputy  of  the  Grand  Councilor  of  Illinois  for  that  purpose.  In  the  fall  he  purchased  the  Commonwealth^ 
the  oldest  daily  paper  in  Colorado,  which  he  edited  until  the  great  flood  of  1864  swept  away  the  only  other 
paper  in  Denver,  when  he  relinquished  control.  Aside  from  his  duties  as  Indian  Agent  (which,  owing  to 
the  Indian  war  which  rebel  emissaries  had  inaugurated  on  the  plains,  were  at  times  arduous  and  exacting), 
he  devoted  every  energy  to  assisting  the  State  movement.  Finally,  one  State  Constitution  was  formed, 
submitted  to  the  people  and  defeated  by  an  emphatic  vote ;  but  the  contest,  under  the  leadership  of  Gov. 
Evans,  was  renewed,  and  in  1865  succ^'ss  crowned  the  effort  so  far  as  the  people  of  Colorado  was  con- 
corned — the  Constitution  was  adopted  by  a  large  vote,  the  State  Legislature  convened,  and  two  United 
States  Senators  sent  to  Washington,  only  to  be  refused  their  seats  by  the  veto  of  President  Johnson  !  All 
that  could  be  done  had  been  accomplished,  and  Mr.  Whiteley  returned  home  to  Racine,  which  he  had 
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beon  anxious  to  do  for  some  months,  to  assume  his  present  partnership  with  Mr.  Knight.  Ardent  as  Mr. 
Whiteley  has  been  in  politics,  he  never  consented  to  the  use  of  his  name  for  an  elective  office,  and  the  only 
appointment  he  ever  made  any  personal  effort  to  obtain,  that  of  American  Consul  to  some  city  near  his 
birth-place,  he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  when  so  situated  as  to  make  the  place  desirable.  In  1 853,  he 
married  Jane,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Albert  G.  Knight.  To  them  seven  children  have  been  born,  only 
two  of  whom  are  living — Bessie,  born  July  4,  1867,  and  Lillian,  Jan.  29,  1878.  One  sister,  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Dutton,  lives  in  Racine ;  another  resides  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  while  his  oldest  brother  lives  in  Middlesex  Co., 
Moss.  His  father  died  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  January,  1869,  and  his  mother  is  still  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health  and  a  fair  degree  of  strength,  being  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age  ;  she  resides  with  his  brother, 
in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Whiteley  has  charge  of  the  insurance  department  in  the  business  of  the  firm  of 
Knight  &  Whiteley.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Racine  County  Old  Settlers*  Society,  and  has 
three  times  been  elected  Chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

FREDERICK  WILD  was  born  in  Kindcrhook,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  22,  1831,  and 
hid  parents  were  Nathan  and  Sarah  Wild ;  his  father  was  a  cotton  manufacturer,  and  purposed  his  son  to 
follow  the  same  calling ;  accordingly,  after  having  graduated  at  College  Hill,  Poughkeepsie,  when  18  years 
of  age,  he  spent  about  three  years  in  the  mill,  working  under  instruction ;  but  he  became  infected  with 
the  Western  fever,  and,  in  1852,  came  to  Kenosha,  where  he  worked  in  a  general  hardware  store  as  clerk 
for  a  year  and  a  half;  from  there  he  went  to  Freeport,  111.,  and  remained  in  the  same  occupation  for  two 
years;  in  1856,  he  began  his  career  as  a  railroad  man,  by  being  appointed  to  the  position  of  General 
Western  Freight  Solicitor,  by  the  agent  of  the  New  York  &  Erie  R.  R.  Co.,  which  post  he  filled  two 
years ;  since  then  he  has  been  engaged  on  several  other  railways,  in  different  positions,  namely  :  on  the 
D.  &.  M.  R.  R. ;  the  Milwaukee  and  LaCrosse;  the  Ohio  &  Mi:«sissippi,  and  also  on  the  Western  Union, 
where  he  first  engaged  in  the  year  1869,  as  General  Freight  and  Ticket  Agent.  Mr.  Wild  married,  Jan. 
1,  1854,  Eliza  M.  Ames,  and  has  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

mCHAEIi  WIIiTOK^9  saloon;  born  in  Quebec,  Canada,  in  1858;  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
1863,  locating  at  Racine,  where  he  worked  at  the  manufacture  of  ropes  for  one  year ;  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  his  left  hand  cut  off  by  a  sticking  machine,  while  in  the  employ  of  Miner  &  Co.,  sash,  door 
and  blind  manufacturers;  he  started  in  business  for  himself,  June,  1876.     Democrat. 

JOHK^  B«  WIK^SIiOW,  attorney;  came  to  Racine  in  1855;  he  graduated  from  Racine  Col- 
lege in  1871,  and  aflerward  entered  the  State  University  at  Madison,  graduating  from  the  Law  School  in 
1875,  since  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  practice ;  was  elected  City  Attorney,  May,  1879. 

FRAK^K  F.  WORIILE  Y,  agent  of  the  American  and  ITnited  States  Express  Cos. ;  was 
bom  in  1857,  in  Marshall,  Mich  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1879 ;  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been  spent 
in  the  express  business.  October,  1878,  he  married  Miss. Ella  Lightheart,  a  native  of  Freeport,  LI. 
Members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.     Republican. 

FRANK  WRIGHT,  of  the  firm  of  Fuller  &  Wright,  livery ;  was  born  in  Vesper,  Onon- 
daga Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1842,  living  in  Rock  Co.,  as  a  farmer,  until  he  came  to 
Racine,  in  1862;  both  Fuller  and  Wright  were  conductors  on  the  W.  U.  R.  R.  for  ten  years;  Wright 
went  on  the  road  as  brakeman,  and  was  on  the  same  train  eighteen  years. 

HENRY  W«  WRIGHT,  Postmaster,  and  proprietor  of  planing-mills  and  sash  and  blind 
manufactory;  was  bom  in  Racine,  March  10,  1846;  in  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  K,  7th  Mo.  Cavalry,  and 
was  in  that  regiment  two  and  one-half  years,  serving  the  balance  of  the  time  as  2d  Lieutenant  of  Co. 
H,  1st  Mo.  Cavalry ;  he  was  mustered  out  in  June,  1865;  he  has  been  engaged  in  his  present  business 
since  1874.  In  1871,  he  was  Alderman  from  the  Third  Ward,  and  in  1874  and  1875;  was  Supervisor  in 
the  Fifth  Ward ;  in  the  latter  year  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Building  Committee,  and  it  was  largely 
through  his  exertions  that  the  Court  House  was  built.     He  was  appointed  Postmaster  in  April,  1877. 

LEVI  H«  YAJTCE,  was  bom  in  Caledonia  Township,  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  July  5,  1845 ;  his  occu- 
pation was  that  of  a  farmer  up  to  1873 ;  he  then  engaged  in  the  meat  business,  in  Racine,  until  1876,  then 
as  Sexton  of  Mound  Cemetery,  which  position  he  now  holds.  He  married,  June  22,  1874,  Mrs.  Nellie 
Jennings,  of  Racine,  she  had  one  son,  named  George  Jennings,  born  in  1870 ;  by  this  marriage  they  have 
two  children — Harry  L.,  born  Aug.  2,  1875,  and  Jennie  J.,  Sept.  24,  1877.  Mr.  Yance  enlisted  on 
the  8th  of  Sept,  1861,  in  Company  I,  9th  Iowa  Regiment;  he  was  in  every  battle  of  his  regiment;  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  March  7, 1862;  the  second  time  wounded.  May  22,  1863, 
when  they  charged,  at  Vicksburg ;  mustered  out,  August  4, 1865.  He  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity ;  his  wife  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  he  is  an  attendant  of  the  same. 

SISEOlW  C«  ITOUT,  insurance,  real  estate  and  loan  agent,  was  born  in  Hoosick,  Rensselaer 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  was  educated  at  the  Gknesee  Wesleyan  University;  he  came  to  Racine,  June,  1844,  and 
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was  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  a  private  school  for  four  or  five  years ;  he  was  in  the 
mercantile  business  about  the  same  lencrth  of  time ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  dty ; 
in  1860,  he  was  City  Treasurer,  in  which  office  he  continued  until  1869,  with  an  interim  of  one  year;  be 
commenced  his  present  business  in  1869.  In  1873,  he  was  City  Assessor,  having  served  six  years  in  that 
office,  previously.  He  was  married,  Sept.  19,  1843,  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  to  Mary  Phillips, 
who  was  bom  in  Ashficid,  Mass ;  they  have  had  six  children,  four  of  whom  are  living — Ada  A.,  now 
Mrs.  James  H.  Pettit,  of  Waseca,  Minn ;  Amelia,  now  Mrs.  Wm.  C.  D.  Gillespie,  of  Englewood,  111. ; 
Nellie  R.,  now,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Wright,  of  Racine,  and  Louis;  one  daughter,  Stella,  died,  July  11,  1864, 
i^ed,  nearly  10  years;  a  son,  George  W.  Yout,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Resaca,  G«.,  May  15,  1864, 
after  havin&r  entered  the  fort;  he  was  born  in  Racine,  May  4,  1845,  and  enlisted  in  the  summer  of  1862, 
in  Co.  A.,  22d  Wis.  Y.  I.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yout  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 
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GEO.  W.  BAKER,  farmer.  Sec.  6 ;  P.  0.,  Ives*  Grove ;  born  Sept.  6,  1847  ;  his  fethcr, 
Wm.  U.  Baker,  came  to  Mt.  Pleasant  June  16,  1842,  pre-empted  160  acres  of  land,  and,  through  com- 
mendable economy,  accumulated  much  property  and  270  acres,  which  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation ; 
Wm.  U.  Baker  married,  in  Plymouth,  England,  Mary  A.  Mitchell,  in  1834;  had  nine  children,  only  two 
living;  Mr.  Baker  was  worth  $60,000  or  more  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mrs.  Baker  is  a  Christian  lady 
of  the  old  English  school. 

li.  A.  BARROWS,  farmer,  Sec.  35  ;  P.  0.,  Racine ;  born  in  Bristol,  England,  Oct.  20, 
1807  ;  moved  with  his  father  to  Holland  Purchase,  N.  Y. — China,  Genesee  Co. — at  6  years  of  age ;  in 
1836,  went  to  Wisconsin  to  prospect;  passed  through  Chicago,  then  a  small  town  ;  walked  most  of  the 
way  from  Detroit  to  New  Buffalo;  he  was  a  great  walker;  walked  sixty-three  miles  in  one  day,  in  New 
York  State ;  after  viewing  the  country  returned  to  New  York,  and,  in  1841,  came  with  his  family  to 
Wisconsin,  and  settled  on  120  acres  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  has  now  160  acres  under  good  cultivation,  and  a 
comfortable  home.  Married,  in  1830,  Mary  Jackson,  who  died  July  22,  1841  ;  had  seven  children — 
Alvin,  Lydia,  Lucretia,  Charles  L.,  R(^ns9elaer,  Mary,  Jacob  J. ;  Charles  and  Rensselaer  were  in  the  22d 
Wis.  Regt.  V.  I. ;  went  with  Sherman  to  the  Sea.  Jacob  was  in  the  8th  Wis.  Regt.  V.  I. ;  was  at  battle 
of  Ft.  Donelson  ;  was  detached  as  scout ;  afterwards  taken  sick,  and  died  in  hospital  at  Keokuk,  while  on  his 
way  home.  Mr.  Barrows  married,  Jan.  23»  184*^,  Eliza  Jackson,  daughter  of  Jacob  Jackson  ;  he  has 
been  a  member  of  School  Board  many  times.  His  son  Charles  has  been  Collector  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  is 
Clerk  of  Church.     Members  of  Free  Will  Baptist  Church. 

EDITHE  NEWMAItr  BARTLETT,  Sec.  10;  P.  O.,  Franksville,  widow  of  Jas.  0. 
Bartlett,  born  in  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  September,  1822.  Married  Mr.  Bartlett,  December,  1844,  who 
died,  August,  1877,  at  the  age  of  59 ;  he  was  an  old  and  prominent  settler ;  was  Sheriff  ot  the  county  two 
terms  ;  he  came  to  Mt.  Pleasant  in  July,  1835  ;  Mr.  Bartlett  was  Lt.-Colonel  of  the  8th  Wis.  Regt.  V.  I., 
and  served  with  distinction  through  the  war;  they  had  two  children — Jas.  E.  was  born  May  6,  1848;  has 
been  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  is  now  Justice  of  the  Peace;  Mrs.  Bartlett  has  a  large  farm  of  240  acres 
under  fine  cultivation. 

JOHN  BAUMEIi,  farmer,  Sec.  7  ;  P.  0.  Racine ;  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  June  20, 1813  ; 
went  to  Philadelphia,  1840 ;  carried  on  the  meat  business  successfully  seven  years,  then  went  to  Mil- 
waukee and  engaged  in  same  business,  which  he  managed  with  business  tact,  and  made  money ;  in  187-, 
came  to  Mt.  Pleasant  and  settled  on  110  acres,  which  he  has  now  under  fine  cultivation.  Married,  on 
March  24,  1844,  Madeline  Jelleigh,  a  native  of  Germany;  have  had  nine  children,  six  livinj; — Chas.  H., 
born  Dec.  7,  1844;  Elizabeth,  Oct.  24,  184G;  Mary,  Jan.  13,  1848;  Annie,  June  22,  1851,  and  died 
December,  1852  ;  Frank  Pierce,  born  Dec.  19,  1852  ;  John,  born  April  24,  1855,  and  died  March  7, 1857; 
Fred,  born  March  4,  1859  ;  Emma,  April  16, 1862 ;  Augusta,  born  Oct.  28,  1865,  and  died  Nov.  5, 186!» ; 
Henry  is  in  a  ticket  office  in  Milwaukee;  Frank  is  in  business  in  Milwaukee;  Fred  at  home  on  the 
farm  with  his  parents ;  they  have  a  pleasant  home,  and  are  comfortably  well  off,  through  the  industry  and 
economy  of  Mr.  Baumel. 

BETHEY  BRADLEY,  Sec.  32;  P.  0.  Racine;  widow  of  Joseph  Bradley,  who  died  Jan. 
11,  1875;  he  came  to  Southport,  Wis.,  (now  Kenosha),  June  12,  1842;  settled  on  ninety  acres;  after- 
ward accumulated  2 12 -acres;  lefl  his  widow  in  comfortable  circumstances;  Joseph  Bradley  was  a  native  of 
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Derbyshire,  England ;  they  have  three  children  living ;  one  (now  Mrs.  S.  A.  Roberts),  is  carrying  on  successful 
millinery  busiiness  in  Racine.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  first  came  to  Kenosha  stumps  of  trees  stood 
n  the  streets;  the  Indians  had  not  disappeared;  fences  were  few  and  far  between. 

CHRISTIAK^  BRANDT,  farmer,  P.  0.  Racine ;  was  born  in  Oermany ;  came  to  Racine  in 
1872.  Married  Miss  Christiana  Walmer,  in  1850  ;  she  was  born  in  Germany  in  182G ;  they  have  two  chil- 
dren— Kallana,  (now  Mrs.  ("hrist.  Perpseth),  of  Racine ;  and  Friderika,  (now  Mrs.  John  Haas),  of  Racine. 

ISAAC  BROWN,  farmer,  Sec.  29;  P.  0.  Racine;  born  in  North  Wales,  in  March, 
1824 ;  came  to  New  York  in  1842,  and  to  Racine,  in  1852  ;  has  been  sea  captain  for  many  years;  sailed 
both  upon  the  ocean  and  the  lakes  during  thirty-six  years ;  was  on  board  the  Wm.  F.  Allen  when  lost  off 
Sheboypran,  in  the  fall  of  1875.  He  married  Elizabeth  Roberts  in  1855  ;  have  had  five  children — three 
still  living.  Mr.  Brown  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  of  lake  captains,  but  has  now  settled 
down,  and  ha.s  100  acres  of  land  under  good  cultivation,  where  ho  hopes  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  peace  and  happiness. 

ALONZO  BUR<;}ES$il,  farmer;  bom  in  Bennington  Co.,  Vt.,  Aug.  27,  1820  ;  moved  when 
3  years  old,  to  Oswego  Co.  with  his  parents ;  his  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war ; 
Alonzo,  at  the  age  of  15,  went  to  Southport  (now  Kenosha),  March  5,  1835 ;  on  the  way  to  Wisconsin, 
went  through  Chicago,  then  a  town  more  renowned  for  its  unfathomable  depth  of  mud  than  for  any  pros- 
pect of  future  greatness.  Mr.  Burgess,  father  of  Benj.  Burgess,  bought  160  acres  in  Pike's  Woods; 
went  into  the  lumber  business,  and  ran  a  saw  mill.  He  died  about  1837,  at  the  age  of  39.  Alonzo  then 
went  to  work  for  his  uncle,  Wm.  Foster;  was  with  him  five  and  one-half  years,  and  then  went  into  the 
brick  business  near  Kenosha,  and  followed  that  six  years ;  bought  eighty  acres  in  town  of  Somers,  and  in 
1847,  moved  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  settled  on  160  acres;  through  industry  and  frugality,  he  has  now  420 
acres,  one  of  the  finest  farms  ;  keeps  400  sheep  ;  has  fine  Durham  stock.  He  married,  in  1842.  Artemia 
Kellogg,  who  died  May  7,  1864 ;  had  five  children — Adelia,  Emerctta  (now  Mrs.  Cook),  Carrie  (also  Mrs. 
Cook),  Fred  and  Martha.  July  2,  1867,  married  Mary  A.  Buswell,  a  daughter  of  Ezra  Buswell,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respected  settlers  in  Wisconsin ;  she  was  a  teacher  many  years  in  Kenosha,  and  also 
in  Ohio ;  was  teacher  in  Racine  High  School  at  one  time ;  they  have  two  children — Mamie,  born  May  17, 
1869  ;  E.  Roy,  Sept.  13,  1873. 

JTAS*  C/Iill^Fy  farmer.  Sec.  20 ;  P.O.  Racine;  born  in  Preston,  England,  in  1812;  came  to 
this  country  in  1831 ;  went  to  Cook  Co.,  III.,  in  1837  ;  was  there  till  1840 ;  lived  in  Chicago  in  summer 
of  1837,  on  Kinzic  street,  and  used  to  pasture  his  cows  where  now  are  the  arteries  of  the  great  city  ;  deer 
and  wolves  were  numerous,  and  snakes  troublesome  at  that  time.  Married  Frances  Marsh,  Aug.  3, 
1833;  have  had  four  children — three  girls  and  one  boy  ;  came  to  Racine  in  1851,  and  located  at  what  is 
now  Racine  Junction  ;  owns  twenty-nine  acres  of  land.  Was  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  under 
Gen.  Sterling  Price,  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war;  his  son  William  was  in  the  2d  Wisconsin  Regiment; 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg ;  is  now  in  business  in  Philadelphia. 

SYLVESTER  COIISTOCK,  farmer,  Sec.  11 ;  P.  0.  Racine;  bom  May  14,  1809;  came 
to  Racine  and  located  upon  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  in  1844;  now  owns  160  acres,  under 
good  cultivation ;  has  improved  farm  machinery ;  through  frugality  and  industry  he  has  a  comfortable 
home ;  was  Captain  of  New  Y^ork  State  militia,  under  Gen.  Troup ;  was  also  an  old  and  popular  hotel 
keeper  in  that  state.  Married,  Dec.-3I,  1829  ;  have  had  nine  children — three  living.  F.  H.  served  hbtime 
faithfully  in  the  43d  Wis.  Regiment  until  the  close  of  the  war ;  is  a  young  man  of  rare  promise.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Comstock  are  members  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

MRS.  DELIA  €UTTIM«,  bom  in  New  York  State,  and  is  a  sister  of  the  Hon.  James  J. 
Doolittle.  Married  in  1851,  and  settled  first  in  the  West,  in  Somers,  Kenosha  Co.,  and  afterward  in  Racine 
Co. ;  now  has  a  fine  residence,  beautifully  situated  near  Lake  Michigan,  and  200  acres  of  land  under  fine 
cultivation ;  Mrs.  Cutting's  mother,  Mrs.  Doolittle,  is  now  living  with  her ;  she  is  a  lady  of  the  "  old 
school,"  87  years  old  ;  she  has  spent  most  of  her  declining  years  in  searching  the  Scriptures ;  has  read  the 
Bible  through  eight  times  during  the  past  four  years ;  she  is  a  remarkable  woman,  and  much  beloved 
throughout  the  neiijhborhood. 

CHAS*  DE  CrARIS,  farmer,  Sec.  31  ;  P.  0.  Racine;  bora  in  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  in 
1819 ;  came  to  Racine  in  1849,  and  worked  as  a  mason  for  some  years;  came  to  Mt.  Pleasant  and  settled 
on  27  acres,  and  now  has  108  acres,  under  good  cultivation  ;  has  a  fine  lot  of  Durham  cattle.  Married,  in 
1856,  Annie  Bjurdin  ;  have  had  five  children — all  living.  "Was  Road  Master  eleven  years,  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Grange  Society.     Attend  the  Methodist  Church. 

HORACE  DE  LONO,  farmer.  Sec.  33 ;  P.  0.  Racine ;  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  June 
1837 ;  he  came  to  Kenosha  Co.  with  his  father,  in  1838,  and  was  with  him  until  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
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Oct.  13,  1861  ;  he  then  moved  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  settled  on  94  acres,  and  through  his  industry ,  has  now 
a  pleasant  home,  and  200  acres  under  the  hest  of  cultivation  ;  raises  many  sheep,  and  has  fine  horses  and 
cattle,  and  a  well-stocked  farm  generally.  Married  Mary  Rease,  Oct.  13,  1861 ;  she  is  from  the  old  vener- 
ated Dutch  stock  that  settled  in  New  York  many  years  ago ;  have  had  four  children — three  living — Car- 
rie, bom  Aug.  16.  1862;  Edward,  Nov.  3,  1863;  Willard,  May  16,  1870  (and  died  in  June,  1870); 
Alton,  Sept.  2,  1871. 

MRS.  ANItr  DEMOIJIiPIED,  farmer,  Sec.  35;  P.  0.  Racine;  widow  of  Nicholas 
Demoulpied,  who  was  born  on  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  and  died  May  23,  1875,  at  the  age  of  56;  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  respected  settlers  of  Wisconsin ;  through  his  industry  he  gained  a  good  farm  and 
home,  and  left  his  widow  in  comfortable  circumstances.  He  married  Ann  Hosmer  in  1848;  had  six 
children — all  living — Eliza,  Mary,  Martin,  Thomas,  Laura  and  John.  They  own  a  fine  farm  of  many 
broad  acres. 

MRS.  WM.  S.  DERBY,  farmer,  Sec.  29 ;  P.  0.  Racine ;  widow  of  W.  S.  Derby ;  bom  in 
New  York  State ;  came  to  Racine  in  1843,  and  to  Mount  Pleasant  in  1844,  and  settled  on  thirty-one  acres  of 
land  ;  now  have  seventy-two  under  best  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Derby  was  Justice  of  Peace  and  member  of  School 
Board  many  terms;  died  April  2,  1877,  at  the  age  of  69.  They  had  three  children — two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  George  W.  was  a  member  of  the  49th  Wis.  V.  I. ;  served  his  time  faithfully  to  close  of  war ; 
William  Derby  was  also  a  soldier,  belonging  to  the  Wis.  Heavy  Art. ;  Annie  E.  is  teaching  school. 
George  W.  married,  1867,  Maria  Spencer;  have  three  children — Edith  A.,  Ella  M.  and  Viola  M. 

J  AS.  B.  DOOIilTTLE,  Racine;  born  in  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1815;  came  to  Racine 
in  1851 ;  was  soon  after  elected  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  went  to  the  National  Senate  in  1856 ; 
was  there  two  terms  of  six  years  each ;  served  to  his  country's  honor  during  all  that  trying  period  ;  is  now 
largely  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  in  Chicago.  Married  Mary  Cutting,  in  1 836 ;  have  had  six  children; 
four  are  living ;  two  sons  were  officers  of  distinction  during  the  war ;  Jas.  Doolittle,  Jr.,  is  a  prominent 
lawyer  and  politician,  in  Chicago. 

C.  D.  E.  ELLiARSOlV,  farmer,  Section  19 ;  P.  O.  Racine ;  born  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct 
11,  1817  ;  came  to  Kenosha  Co.  about  1845,  and  to  Mount  Pleasant  July,  1845  ;  settled  on  124|  acres. 
Married,  July,  1847,  Tharia  De  Silver,  who  died  in  1860;  married  Mary  A.  Clark  in  1861  ;  have  three 
children  living  by  first  wife,  and  by  second,  two — Katie,  17  years  old,  and  Ralph  J.,  7  years.  Mr.  Ellar 
son  was  Treasurer  of  Town  of  Mount  Pleasant  two  terms,  and  enrolled  the  town  at  time  of  war.  Charles 
S.  is  now  studying  medicine. 

C APT.  DAVID  EWEN,  sea  captain;  P.  O.  Racine;  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  July  22, 
1811  ;  took  to  the  water  when  7  years  old;  went  whaling  in  1827  on  board  ship  Chelsea,  Capt.  Davis; 
went  to  the  Pacific  and  was  gone  thirty-three  months;  came  home  and  staid  six  weeks,  and  then  was  gone 
forty-eight  months,  most  of  the  time  in  the  Northern  Pacific ;  his  experiences  as  a  sailor,  the  hardships  he 
endured,  the  exciting  adventures  and  perils  he  met  with,  would  fill  a  large  book.  Capt.  Ewen  was  mate  of 
the  vessel  which  landed  the  first  family  at  Raciue  in  1835.  At  the  time  of  the  Pike's  Peal  excitement, 
he,  with  two  or  three  others,  built  a  small  boat,  called  Star  of  the  West,  and  started  to  the  gold  fields ;  got 
along  swimmingly  at  first,  but  were  finally  wrecked  on  the  prairie  in  Kansas :  through  the  Captain's  bravery 
all  lives  were  saved,  however.  After  his  very  adventurous  life,  he  anchored  nis  barque  in  Racine  in  1844, 
and  now  rests  peacefully,  away  from  the  toils  and  turmoils  of  the  outside  world,  at  his  plea«int  home  just 
outside  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Racine.  Among  other  things  of  interest,  the  Captain  has  tine  painting 
of  incidents  in  his  whaling  voyages,  tipcm  the  walls  of  his  house. 

JiiniTlI  FANCHER,  farmer,  Sec.  10  ;  P.  O.  Franksville;  born  in  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April 
11,  1805  ;  came  to  Racine  Co.  April  10,  1845 ;  has  100  acres  of  land  under  good  cultivation,  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  of  farms.  Married  Hannah  Sowle  Nov.  22,  1827  ;  she  was  born  Aug.  17, 
180G,  in  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  have  had  seven  children ;  four  living.  Mr.  Fancher  took  gre^t  interest  in 
the  late  war,  and  lent  his  influence  and  money  freely  to  the  good  cause.  He  has  been  School  Trustee  and 
Treasurer,  also  Justice  of  the  Peace,  many  terms ;  self  and  wife  have  been  membeie  of  the  Methodist  Church 
for  fifty  years. 

CONRAD  FOX,  farmer,  Sec.  6 ;  P.  O.  Racine;  born  in  Baden  Jan.  8,  1832;  emigrated  to 
New  York  in  May,  1850;  to  Mount  Pleasant  April  8,  1857;  owns  eighty-five  acres  of  land  under  good 
cultivation.  Married  Bridget  McCarthy  Jan.  8,  1856  ;  hav^  had  five  children ;  now  engaged  in  the  stone 
and  lime  business  ;  was  Treasurer  of  School  District  No.  18  two  terms.  Mr.  Fox  is  a  member  of  Luth- 
eran, wife  member  of  Catholic  Church. 

PHILIP  B.  FREY.  station  agent.  Western- Union  Junction;  Soc.  21 ;  born  in  Jefferson  Co., 
N.  Y.,  March  4,  1825  ;  son  of  Henry  Frey,  an  old  and  respected  merchant  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.     They 
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removed  to  Racine  in  18:^7 ;  there  was  only  one  store  there  then,  kept  by  Charles  S.  Wright,  corner  Third  and 
Main  street ;  Philip  was  in  Racine  about  a  year;  went  to  Chicago  in  1838  ;  there  were  about  H,000  inhab- 
itants there  then  ;  the  hotels  then  were  the  Lake  House  (North  Side),  City  Hotel,  where  the  Sherman  now 
stands,  and  old  Tremont ;  he  w;is  clerk  for  L.  M.  Boyce,  druggist,  113  Lake  street,  till  1848,  then  went 
to  Milwaukee,  and  afterward  to  Racine  ;  io  1850  went  to  California  overland  ;  went  into  the  mines  and 
endured  many  hardships  ;  these  were  thrilling  times  there;  returned  in  1855  and  went  to  Walworth  Co., 
where  his  father  was  a  merchant;  in  the  spring  of  1856  went  to  Kansas;  returned  to  Darien,  Wis.,  in 
1857,  and  sold  lumber  for  Kelley,  Murray  &  Co. ;  afterward  was  station  agent  there  for  about  six  years  ; 
then  went  to  Racine,  and  was  station  agent  at  Racine  Junction  about  six  years ;  when  Western  Union  R. 
R.  Was  started,  was  appointed  agent  at  Western  Union  Junction,  and  has  been  there  ever  since.  Married, 
July,  1859,  Susanna  R.  Bones,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bones,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Racine  Co. 
Mr.  Frey  has  a  fine  farm  of  sixty-three  acres  in  Mount  Pleasant ;  has  fine  Jersey  stock,  and  makes  butter 
that  finds  a  ready  market  among  those  who  want  the  choice  article.  Mr.  Frey  remembers  the  first  trial 
for  murder  in  Cook  Co. ;  John  Stone  was  hanged  at  that  time. 

JOSEPH  GARRECHT^Jfrmer,  Sec.  7  ;  P.  O.  Racine;  bom  in  Germany,  Dec.  26,  1824 ; 
emigrated  to  New  Orleans  in»1847  ;  merwards  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  and  to  Racine,  May  23,  1850  ; 
engaged  in  coopering  business ;  now  is  a  farmer,  and  has  ninety-eight  acres  of  land  under  good  cultivadon ; 
married  Mary  Reitch  ;  have  had  seven  children,  three  living ;  Mr.  G.  was  Road  Commissioner  five  terms ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

HUGH  <]}RlFFITII$il,  farmer.  Sec.  25;  P.  O.  Racine;  bom  in  North  Wales,  April,  1824; 
caime  to  Racine  Co.,  in  1849  ;  settled  on  ninety-five  acres  of  land,  and,  through  perseverance  and  industry, 
now  has  a  fine  farm  of  270  acres,  and  an  elegant  residence ;  has,  also,  a  stock  of  blooded  cattle,  Jerseys 
and  Durhams,  be^iides  twenty-five  head  of  other  cattle ;  makes  butter  that  is  always  in  demand ;  has  four 
horses,  Swigert  blood  ;  married,  Dec.  29,  1869,  Mary  Evans ;  have  had  eight  children ;  Mr.  Griffiths  was 
twelve  years  Trustee  of  the  School  Board,  also  Treasurer  and  Tmstee  of  Welsh  Congregational  Church  ;  Mr. 
Griffiths  is  a  strong,  well-built  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  eminently  fitted  for  any  choice  the  people 
may  indicate ;  has  always  been  a  Republican,  and  has  stood  staunch  to  the  party. 

R.  HAMSCHE,  farmer.  Sec.  32;  P.  O.  Racine;  born  Dec.  8,  1812,  in  Germany;  came  to 
Racine  Co.  in  1841  ;  purchased  eighty  acres  of  land,  which,  tlirough  industry  and  frugality,  he  has  brought 
under  fine  cultivation  ;  has,  within  a  few  years,  built  a  fine  residence,  beautifully  situated  upon  the  shore 
of  Like  Michigan  ;  married  Annie  Soergel;  have  had  nine  children,  all  living — four  boys  and  five  girls; 
Mr.  Hansche  served  two  terms  as  Road  Commissioner ;  member  in  good  standing  of  the  German  Evan- 
gelical (/hureh. 

MRS.  E.  Ij.  HOBSON,  Sec.  30 ;  P.  O.  Racine ;  Mrs.  E.  L.  Hobson,  matron  of  the  Taylor 
Orphan  Asylum,  was  born  in  Lynchburg,  Va  ;  widow  of  John  A.  Hobson,  who  was  an  extensive  planter 
in  Virginia,  and  died  at  the  age  of  31  ;  had  two  children,  both  novr  dead ;  Mrs.  Hobson  was,  for  ten 
years,  connected  with  the  Half-Orphan  Asylum  at  Chicago,  and  by  her  courage  and  good  management,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  fire,  she  saved  and  provided  for  all  the  houseless  children  of  that  institution,  which 
was  destroyed  ;  they  have  about  seventy  children  in  the  Taylor  Asylum  at  the  present  time ;  one  need  only 
visit  the  institution  to  admit  the  good  management  of  Mrs.  Hobson. 

E.  T.  HUGHES,  farmer,  Sec.  30;  P.  0.  Racine;  was  born  in  North  Wales  in  1826;  came 
to  Racine  Co.,  with  his  father,  in  1846 ;  settled  upon  160  acres,  half  of  which  was  woodland,  which  has 
been  mostly  cleared  away,  and  now  has  a  fine  farm  under  good  cultivation  ;  his  father,  Thomas  J.  Hughes, 
died  in  1867 ;  Evan  T.  was  the  only  son;  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  married  Elizabeth  Jones  in  1825,  in 
Wales;  M/s.  Hughes  died  April  11,  1879,  at  the  age  of  eijj:hty-five ;  she  was  beloved  by  all;  Mr.  Evan 
Hughes  is  a  Good  Templar  and  a  member  of  the  Temple  of  Honor. 

C.  J.  JACKSOIV,  farmer.  Sec.  31 ;  P.  0.  Racine;  born  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Oct.  13,  1848;  his 
father,  Jacob  Jirckson,  came  to  Racine  in  1840  ;  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  taken  pris- 
oner to  Montreal ;  his  wife  was  Ixirn  Jan.  3.  1807,  and  is  now  living  at  the  old  homestead ;  Mr.  Jacob 
Jackson,  after  a  well-spont  and  profitable  life,  died  March  1,  1871  ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Jackson  married,  Nov.  7, 
1872,  Alice  Curtis,  of  Iowa;  have  had  two  children — W.  S.,  born  Nov.  13,  1873;  Lulu,  boijp  June  9, 
1878  ;  he  has  100  acres  of  land,  under  good  cultivation ;  he  is  much  interested  in  entomology,  and  has  a 
fine  collection  of  insects. 

liEWIJil  KENT,  farmer.  Sec.  28;  P.  O.  Racine;  born  in  Germany,  Oct.  20,  1818;  came  to 
New  York  in  1837  ;  remained  there  about  five  years,  gardening  and  farming,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
1843 ;  was  in  Milwaukee  teaming  for  some  years  ;  aflerwards  bought  eighty  acres  in  West  Granville  ;  was 
there  nine  years ;  came  to  Mt.  Pleasant  in   1867,  and  settled  on  105  acres;  through  his  industry  and 
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economy,  has  a  good  farm,  in  fine  state  of  cultivation  ;  Mr.  Kent,  intending  to  go  to  the  old  country,  trans- 
ferred his  property  to  his  sons ;  one  of  them  died,  and  he  transferred  his  estate  to  his  wife ;  he  married 
Margaret  Schmidt,  June  14,  1842 ;  have  had  seven  children — Lewis,  bom  April  30,  1844 ;  John,  May  10, 
184*) ;  Frederick,  March  18,  1850  ;  Matilda,  March  21,  1852  ;  Henry,  March  19,  1857  ;  Sophia,  March 
20,  18G0  ;  Lilly,  April  10,  1864 ;  Lewis,  John  and  Fred  enlisted  in  the  45th  Wis.  Regiment,  and  served 
faithfully  til  the  close  of  the  war ;  Lewis  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro',  but  after- 
wards enlisied  again  in  the  same  regiment,  and  went  with  Sherman  to  the  sea ;  Mr.  Kent^s  wife's  father 
and  mothcrt  are  living  with  him — Mrs.  S.  about  80  years  old,  Mr.  S.  84  years  old. 

EDjHOND  king,  farmer,  Sec.  31  ;  P.  0.  Racine;  born  in  Canada,  May,  1820  ;  came  to 
Racine  County  in  1844  ;  thence  went  to  Kane  County,  111.,  and  came  back  to  Mount  Pleasant  in  1869  ; 
settled  ou  forty  acres  of  land,  which  he  has  under  good  cultivation ;  raises  many  berries  and  much  fruit 
lor  the  Chicago  market ;  married  Mary  A.  Rice,  of  Pennsylvania,  June,  1849  ;  have  had  four  children, 
three  living ;  Mr.  King  has  been  Clerk  of  the  School  Board  a  number  of  terms  ;  Mrs.  King  is  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  Church. 

NICHOLAS  L AN6LOIS,  farmer.  Sec.  27  ;  P.  0.  Racine  ;  born  on  the  Island  of  Guernsey, 
Sept.  27, 1834  ;  farmed  with  his  father  and  worked  at  dragging  for  a  penny  a  day  ;  family  came  to  Wis- 
consin, May  2'i,  1843,  first  to  Somers  then  to  Mount  Pleasant,  July  3, 1843  ;  James,  Mr.  Langlois'  father, 
settled  first  on  eighty  acres,  and  died  March  12, 1877  ;  he  then  owned  160  acres,  which  he  deeded  to  his 
son  Nicholas,  who  has  a  fine  farm  under  good  cultivation  ;  married  Elizabeth  Gillett  (before  breakfast)  July 
4,  1806;  have  had  four  children— Florence  E.,  born  April  25,  1867;  Mabel  E.,  June  28,  1870;  B. 
Ktta,  Nov.  15,  1871  ;  Archie  G.,  July  20,  1878  ;  Mrs.  Gillett  was  from  an  old  and  respected  family  who 
came  from  England,  near  London  ;  she  was  born  Feb.  20,  183(>. 

Ii«  B«  liATHBOPy  farmer.  Sec.  18 ;  P.  0.  Racine ;  bora  in  Bennington  County,  Yt.,  Dec.  14, 
1S36,  and  came  to  Racine  County  with  his  father,  about  1841  ;  Austin  Lathrop  bought  160  acres  at  that 
time  ;  Lucius  B.  was  a  member  of  the  8th  Wis.  Regt.;  was  in  33  engagements,  and  escaped  unharmed  ; 
was  color-bearer  for  some  time  ;  was  with  his  regiment  before  Vicksburg ;  married  Mary  Baumann,  March, 
1872;  have  had  two  children — William,  born  J 877  ;  Louisa,  1873;  members  of  Baptist  Church; 
has  forty  acres  of  land  under  good  cultivation  ;  extensively  engaged  in  milk  business,  furnishing  1 50  fami- 
lies with  tnc  unadulterated  article  ;  also  largely  engaged  in  gardening. 

S.  C.  IiEARlVED,  farmer.  Sec.  24;  P.  0.  Racine;  born  Sept.  12,  1825,  in  Oswego  County, 
N.  Y.\  moved  with  his  parents  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1832,  and  in  1842  to  Milwaukee  County,  Wis.; 
was  at  Chicago  July  5,  1842  ;  stopped  at  the  New  York  House  ;  came  to  Racine  County  in  the  fall  uf 
1850 ;  bought  forty  acres  of  land,  and,  through  frugality  and  industry,  now  has  a  fine  residence,  beauti- 
1  ully  situated  and  graded,  and  a  farm  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation  ;  Mr.  Learned  was  in  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  during  the  war,  and  was  at  Nashville  in  1864 ;  married,  Nov.  27,  1853.  Emma  A. 
Thompson,  and  March  22,  1869,  bought  the  place  where  he  now  resides;  have  had  seven  children,  six 
living— 0.  Sumner,  born  Sept.  6,  1854;  George  D.,  March  26,  1857  ;  Frank  S.,  June  16,  1862— ilied 
May  23,  1876  ;  Lester  S.,  born  Jan.  17, 1865  ;  John  C,  April  22,  1867  ;  Nora  S.,  June  2,  1872  ;  Kunice 
R.,  May  6,  1874. 

CAPT.  JT.  M.  LE  PREVOST,  ex-sea  Captain,  etc..  Sec.  8;  P.  0.  Racine;  born  mm 
the  Island  of  Guernsey,  May  22,  1818  ;  was  at  an  early  age  mate  on  one  of  the  Cunard  line  steamori* ; 
was  also  connected  with  the  DeWolf  line  of  steamships ;  has  traveled  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  HvihI 
under  five  flags ;  was  Captain  of  the  bark  G.  L.  Newman,  which  was  lost  off  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the 
great  fire  ;  now,  after  having  seen  enough  of  the  great  outside  world,  has  become  a  citizen  of  Mount 
Pleasant ;  has  thirty-one  acres  of  land  under  good  cultivation  ;  married  Margaret  Edmonds,  1874. 

WIIjIiIAII  a.  9EEACIIE9E,  ]|[.  D.,  Sec.  20  ;  P.  O.  Racine ;  was  born  at  Axbridge, 
Somersetshire,  England,  Oct.  7, 1829.  His  father,  Thomas  Meachem,  who  had  met  with  financial  reverses 
in  the  cloth  manufacture,  was  at  this  time  conducting  a  private  school  at  Axbridge.  His  mother  was  a  momber 
of  the  Gcldesbrough  family,  of  some  local  note,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Goldesbrough,  a  silk  manufacturer 
oi'  the  cathedral  city  of  Wells.  One  of  her  paternal  uncles,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goldesbrough,  D.  D.,  a  graduate 
of  Oxford,  attained  some  celebrity  in  the  Established  Church;  another  was  an  Admiral  in  the  Royal  Navy: 
still  another  was  a  prominent  physician.  In  1831,  Thomas  Meachem  emigrated  with  his  family  to  thi.< 
country,  and  made  his  first  residence  at  Skaneateles,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  Entering  the  ministry  of 
the  Protestant  Epi.scopal  Church,  he  labored  zealously  and  successfully  in  several  pastoral  fields  until  hi? 
(1  ;ath,  which  occurred  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  Early  discovering  in  his  son  William  a  -^npn^M*  •  ^ 
books,  the  father  fostered  it  by  every  means  in  his  power,  furnishing  him  with  able  instructoi 
wise  encouraging  him  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.     Among  his  instructors  was  Miss  Mary  Jane  Hawts». 
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afterward  Mrs.  Holmes,  the  well-known  authoress.  At  the  age  of  14  he  matriculated  at  Geneva  College, 
now  entitled  Hobart  College,  at  Geneva.  Though  the  youngest  pupil  in  the  institution,  he  ranked  among 
the  foremost  in  his  class,  in  both  mathematical  and  classical  studies.  Too  close  application  so  impaired  his 
health,  however,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  college  course  when  only  half  completed.  After  some 
years  of  valetudinarianism,  his  health  being  measurably  re-established,  he  studied  medicine  under  the  pre- 
eeptorship  of  his  brother,  Dr.  J.  G.  Meachem,  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  Having  attended  a  course  of  medical 
lectures  at  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  he  commenced  practice,  at  the  age  of  24,  at  West  Mid- 
dlebury,  N.  Y.  In  the  spring  of  1855  he  graduated  at  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York!  With  the  intent  of  perfecting  himself  for  the  Army  Board  medical  examination  (the 
most  rigid  medical  examination  known  in  the  country),  preparatory  to  applying  for  a  position  on  the  Mili- 
tary Medical  Staff,  he  took  another  course  of  lectures  at  the  New  York  University,  the  following  winter, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  185()  presented  himself  before  the  Board  at  Newport  Barracks,  Ky.,  where  he 
passed  a  searching  and  satisfactory  scientific  examination ;  but  the  lack  of  robustness  of  constitution 
thwarted  his  expectations  in  this  direction.  In  the  spring  of  1856  he  formed  a  co-partnership  for  practice 
with  his  brother  and  preceptor,  at  Warsaw.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  copartnership,  in  1857,  he  prac- 
ticed alone  in  the  same  place.  In  1862  he  married  Miss  Jessie  M.  Robertson,  daughter  of  Daniel  Rob- 
ertson, of  London,  England,  and  step-daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  Sprague,  of  Warsaw.  In  1864  he 
obtained  a  commission  as  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  162d  Regt.  N.  Y.  V.  He  followed  the  fortunes  of  his 
regiment  in  the  memorable  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign,  under  the  gallant  Sheridan.  He  was  for  a  time 
detailed  to  the  medical  charge  of  the  133d  and  the  165th  N.  Y.  V.,  the  latter  one  of  the  famed  Zouave 
organizations.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  for  practice  at  Livonia,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  remain- 
ing there  until  1869,  when,  finding  hi^  failing  health  inadequate  to  the  labors  and  fatigues  of  medical 
practice,  he  removed  to  Racine,  Wis.,  where  he  has  since  resided  in  retirement.  Dr.  Meachem,  in  his 
student  life  and  earlier  years  of  practice,  was  a  contributor  to  various  medical  journals,  among  them  the 
New  York  Journal  of^  Medicine  and  the  Buffalo  Medicfd  Jourmd.  He  has  also  written  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  verse.  Many  of  his  poems  have  been  published  in  various  periodicals,  as  the  Philadelphia 
Dollar  Newspaper^  the  Rural  New  Yorker^  and  some  local  papers.  His  unpublished  MSS.  are  also 
numerous.  His  muse  is  usually  in  a  serious,  even  a  religious  mood.  At  times,  however,  she  sighs  an 
amatory  ode  or  chants  a  martial  strain.  Now  and  then  she  is  satirical ;  nor  is  she  always  devoid  of  quiet 
humor.  Dr.  Meachem  still  writes  an  occasional  poem.  He  has  been,  moreover,  a  diligent  translator  of 
classical  authors,  having  prepared  a  literal  and  a  free  translation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  writings  of  the 
poet  Horace,  his  Odes,  Epodes,  Satires,  etc.;  of  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil ;  of  part  of  Livy's  History,  a 
translation  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  etc.  Of  Dr.  Meachem's  five  brothers,  the  three  who  attained 
to  manhood,  like  himself,  graduated  in  medicine.  Thomas  G.,  the  eldest,  after  ten  years  of  practice,  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  died  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  1875.  The 
second,  Edward  H.  G.,  is  practicing  in  Milwaukee.  The  third,  John  G.,  is  a  leading  practitioner  in 
Racine,  and  for  the  last  three  terms  has  been  Mayor  of  the  city. 

H.  W.  MILMAJT,  florist,  Sec.  8;  P.  0.  Racine;  was  bom  in  Germany,  Oct.  14,  1834,  came 
io  Racine,  Aug.,  1852 ;  was  engaged  in  boot  and  shoe  business  fifteen  years,  then  became  a  market  gard- 
ener, and,  now  carries  on  an  extensive  business  in  flowers  and  plants,  which  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Married  Annie  Seymour,  in  1858;  have  one  boy,  bom  20th  Sept.,  1859;  members  of  Catholic 
Church;  green  house  situated  one-quarter  mile  from  N.  W.  Depot,  old  Middle  Road. 

WM  .nOSES,  farmer,  Sec.  26;  P.  O.  Racine;  was  born  in  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.,  April  24,  1815  ; 
moved  to  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  with  his  parents,  in  1818,  and  was  there  till  fall  of  1836 ;  then  went  to  Mt. 
Pleasant  and  located  on  160  acres;  was  one  of  the  first  comers  to  this  part  of  the  country;  there  were 
none  but  Government  Roads ;  land  was  not  fenced ;  wolves  could  be  seen  any  day  about  the  premises ;  he 
succeeded  through  his  toil  and  economy  in  gaining  a  fine  farm  under  good  cultivation,  and  is  now  in  com- 
fortable circumstances.  Married  Cornelia  Clemmons,  June,  1848  ;  she  died,  Oct.  10,  1875,  at  the  age  of 
G5.     Mr.  Moses  has  held  office  many  terms,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church. 

ALEXANDER  HOSHER,  farmer,  Sec.  20;  P.  0.  Racine;  bom  in  White  Creek, 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  went  first  to  Union  Village,  then  to  Greenwich,  and  was  in  business  there  many 
years;  afterward,  was  in  business  in  Troy,  N.  Y.;  came  to  Racine  Co.,  in  1846,  and  was  extensively  engaged 
in  the  packing  business,  both  here  and  in  Chicago.  Married  Rebecca  Norton,  of  Cambridge,  Washington 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20,  lvS32;  has  had  three  children,  two  living;  the  oldest,  Mary,  married  Dr.  Norcom,  Sept. 
8,  1858,  now  lives  in  Chic^igo;  John  R.,  married  Dora  Spencer,  Oct.  20,  1868.  Mrs.  Mosher's  brother 
was  first  Mayor  of  Racine. 
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JOHN  OSBORNE,  Sr..  farmer,  Sees.  4  and  5 ;  P.  O.  Kacine ;  was  born  in  EdiDburgh,  Scot- 
land, June  6,  1808.  Married  Miss  Kebecca  Murray,  in  1835;  came  to  America  in  1839;  be  first  settled 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  removed  to  Wisconsin  in  1844,  and  purchased  a  farm  in  Caledonia  Township;  sold 
that,  and  purchased  the  one  he  now  owns ;  he  has  180  acres  of  land.  Sees.  4  and  5,  Range  23,  and  values 
it  at  9150  per  acre ;  his  farm  is  well  improved,  and  has  a  variety  of  fruit — apples,  pears,  plums,  etc.,  and 
a  fine  assortment  of  cherries;  when  he  began  to  clear  up  his  farm,  he  went  in  the  milk  business,  and  has 
followed  that,  principally,  ever  since ;  has  held  the  offices  of  Poormaster,  School  Commissioner  and  Super- 
visor; is  School  Director  for  School  No.  19,  Joint  District,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  has  been  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborne  have  four  children  living — Mary,  John,  William  and  Margaret;  lost 
three — John,  Henry  and  Robert. 

JOHN  OJilBORNE,  Jr.,  farmer ;  P.  0.  Racine;  was  born  in  Caledonia  Township,  Wis.,  1844. 
Married  Miss  Nancy  Wilson,  in  1869  ;  they  have  one  child  living — John  Henry,  aged,  6  years;  lost  one 
daughter — Ida  May,  who  died  at  the  age  of  8  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborne  are  members  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church. 

STILLKAN  PARKER,  farmer,  Sec.  21;  P.  0.  Racine,  or,  Western  Union  Janction; 
born  in  Windsor  Co.,  Yt.,  May  28,  1810,  was  a  son  of  Leonard  Parker,  one  of  the  earliest  and  mor. 
respected  settlers  in  A^ermont.  Stillman  went  to  Buffalo,  about  1830 ;  was  Superintendent  of  Public  Works; 
built  floating  dry  docks  then  ;  was  in  that  vicinity  about  twelve  years  ;  superintended  the  building  of  the 
Genesee  Canal ;  was  the  general  manager  under  the  welUknown  contractors,  Phelps  &  Co. ;  came  to  Mt. 
Pleasant  about  1845,  and  settled  on  80  acres  of  land ;  has  now  300  acres,  and  in  good  cultivation.  Mar- 
ried first,  in  New  York,  Lucinda  Hubbard ;  their  children  are — William,  born  in  New  York,  April  28, 
1833;  Chas.,  March  3,  1835;  Mitchell,  Jan.  31,  1837;  Oeorge,  Sept.  9,  1839;  Ortha,  Jan.  9,  1841; 
Alonzo,  Jan.  20,  1843;  Albertus,  April  28,  1847  ;  Josephine,  May  30, 1851 ;  Julia  A.,  Oct.  20,  1853. 
He  again  married,  Hannah  Thorn,  Oct.  30,  1856 ;  their  children  are — Mary,  born  March  27,  1858  ;  Mar- 
garet E.,  May  29,  1860  ;  Frank,  April  27,  1862 ;  Ida,  Feb.  1,  1864  (died  Sept.  6,  1864) ;  Arthur  and 
Alexander,  born  Oct.  6,  1865,  twins  (died  May  19  and  22,  1867) ;  Ellen  R.,  bom  April  12,  1868  (died 
July  10,  1872) ;  Hattie,  born  the  12th  of  May,  1870  (died  June  30,  1872) ;  Frederick,  bom  April  26, 
1872;  Daniel,  June  4,  1874. 

JOSHUA  PIERCE,  farmer.  Sec.  19;  P.O.  Racine;  bora  in  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1814; 
came  to  Raciue  Co.  in  1840,  and  purchased  160  acres  of  land;  brought  his  family  here  in  1841.  Mar- 
ried, in  April,  1841,  Catherine  Haden;  have  had  eight  children,  all  still  living.  Mr.  Pierce  came  here 
among  the  earliest  settlers,  and,  throu;;h  industry  and  frugality,  has  now  one  of  the  finest  residences  aod 
as  good  a  farm  as  any  in  the  county ;  has  183  acres  of  land ;  used  to  raise  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre ;  is  the  owoer  of  some  fine  horse  stock,  among  which  is  Gov.  Hayes,  sired  by  Swigert,  a  horse  that 
will  have  a  good  record. 

THOHAS  PLACE,  farmer,  Sec.  9 ;  P.  0.  Franksville ;  born  in  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Decem- 
ber, 1819  ;  came  West;  was  in  Chicago  a  short  time,  when  it  was  in  its  infancy;  came  to  Racine  Co.  in 
1835,  when  Indians  were  numerous ;  was  for  about  a  year  employed  as  a  clerk  by  an  Indian  trader  named 
Jamvaux ;  through  industry  and  frugality  he  has  obtained  a  farm  of  220  acres,  under  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation ;  deals  extensively  in  stock.  Has  been  Supervisor  and  Town  Treasurer  a  number  of  terms. 
Married,  in  1843,  Susan  Sccor,  who  was  an  old  schoolmate;  have  had  four  children,  three  living;  one  S4^d 
enlisted  as  a  100-day  man,  and  died  at  Memphis;  Luther  enlisted  in  the  22d  Wis.  Regt.,  and  served  till 
the  close  of  the  war ;  Luther  is  now  traveling  fur  a  large  fanning-mill  company. 

BENJAMIN  PRATT,  farmer,  Sec.  21) ;  F.  0.  Racine ;  born  in  Greenwich,  Hampshire  Co., 
Mass.,  Jan.  8,  1813  ;  went  to  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio  ;  then  to  White  Pigeon,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Mich  ;  came  to 
Racine  Co.,  Feb.  15,  1835,  and  made  a  claim  of  a  half-section  of  land  at  Ives*  Grove  ;  afterward  removed 
to  Racine,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  brick ;  then  went  to  Walworth  Co. ;  was  there  three 
years;  finally  went  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  where  he  now  has  120  acres  of  land,  under  good  cultivatioD; 
his  house  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  iAiore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Married  Fannie  Kiser,  Aug.  27, 
1840 ;  have  had  eleven  children,  seven  living — James  M.,  Dora  and  Ben  F. ;  William  S-,  bom  Sept. 
25,  1855 ;  Charles  D.,  in  1858 ;  Mary  L.,  July  15,  1861 ;  Fannie  M.,  June,  1867.  Members  of  M.  E. 
Church. 

DANIEL  PUFFER,  farmer,  Sec.  1 ;  P.  0.  Racine;  born  near  Boston,  Mass.,  July  3.  1801; 
came  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  February,  1842,  and,  through  industry  and  frugality,  has  accumulated  a  compe- 
tence ;  has  140  acres  of  land,  under  good  cultivation,  and  well  stocked.  Married  Miss  A.  Wright,  Jan. 
27,  1835;  she  was  from  New  York  State;  have  four  children,  all  living.  Mr.  Puflfer  was  a  member  of 
the  School  Board  a  number  of  terms.     Members  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 
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EZRA  PUFFER,  faimer,  Sec  1  ;  P.  O.  Racine ;  born  in  New  York,  Oct.  22,  1825 ;  came  to 
Racine  Co.,  in  the  spring  of  1843,  and  to  Mount  Pleasant,  in  1849 ;  has,  through  industry  and  economy, 
obtained  a  good  farm  of  seventy  acres,  under  fine  cultivation,  and  is  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Mar- 
ried first  wife,  R.  A.  Dickinson.  Second  wife.  Mary  C.  Carr,  of  New  York  State;  married  Dec.  15, 1856 ; 
have  three  children.  Was  Clerk  of  School  District  several  terms.  Mr.  Puffer  and  wife  belong  to  the 
Free  Will  Baptist  Church. 

EZRA  REED,  farmer.  Sec.  18;  P.  O.Racine;  is  a  native  of  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  came  to 
Kenosha  in  1836,  but  not  liking  the  surroundings  as  well  there,  he  located  upon  a  farm  seven  miles  north- 
west of  Racine,  where  he  remained  several  years ;  then  removed  to  Ives'  Grove,  where  he  kept  tavern  for 
four  years  ;  then  bought  a  farm  two  miles  east  of  the  Grove,  upon  which  he  lived  till  the  war.  His  two 
sons,  James  and  Charles  M.,  enlisted  in  22d  W.  V.  I. ;  James  was  promoted  to  Orderly  Sergeant  before 
his  death,  which  was  caused  by  rebel  sharpshooters.  Mr.  Reed  married  £meline  Flint,  in  his  native 
county,  Sept.  17,  1834  ;  they  have  had  two  sons — James  (deceased),  and  Charles  M ;  the  former  married 
Josephine,  daughter  of  Orlando  Secor;  had  one  child — James,  Jr.,  who  is  now  in  his  17th  year;  Charles 
M.,  married  Emeline  Phelps,  daughter  of  Seth  Phelps.  Mr.  Ezra  Reed  is  a  Republican ;  was  an  Old  Line 
Whig  before  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party.  He  has  served  one  term  as  Supervisor,  also  one 
term  as  Township  Assessor.  During  the  war,  he  bought  the  farm  where  he  now  resides,  which,  at  that 
time,  embraced  the  fifty  acres  upon  which  his  son  Charles  now  resides ;  the  home  farm  consists  now  of 
fifly  acres,  valued  at  over  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

RENJAniN  REYNOLDS,  farmer,  Sec.  4;  P.  0.  Franksvillc;  b.  rn  in  New  York 
State,  June  10,  1792;  came  to  Racine  Co.  at  time  of  old  land-sale;  is  one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  men  of  the  county  ;  he  has  120  acres  of  land,  under  the  best  of  cul- 
tivation. Married  Phoebe  Ball,  a  native  of  New  York  State ;  have  had  nine  children,  six  living — three 
boys  and  three  girls,  Mr.  Reynolds  is  a  member,  in  good  standing,  of  the  Close  Communion  Baptist 
Church.     He  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  has  held  many  other  offices. 

KRS.  WINNIFRED  RORERTS,  farmer.  Sec.  2;  P.  0.  Racine;  born  in  Montgomery, 
shire,  North  Wales,  Jan.  23,  1820;  married  Mr.  Roberts  in  1846  ;  he  was  born  in  North  Wales,  Jan.  1, 
1816;  they  came  to  Racine  Co.,  1846;  through  industry  and  frugality,  accumulated  a  large  property ; 
have  750  acres  in  this  county  and  560  acres  in  Iroquois  Co.,  HI.  Mr.  Roberts  died  April  7,  1873;  he 
was  a  stanch  Abolitionist ;  one  of  the  first  movers  in  the  good  work  of  liberating  the  slaves,  and  spent 
much  time  and  money  to  further  that  end.  Mrs.  Roberts  has  six  children,  all  living — three  sons  and 
three  daughters.     Mrs.  Roberts  is  a  member  of  the  Methodbt  Episcopal  Church. 

WM«  n.  ROE*  farmer,  Sec.  8;  P.  0.  Racine;  born  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1803; 
came  to  Racine,  April  31,  1846 ;  was  engaged  in  nursery  business  six  years  or  more ;  was  first  Town  Clerk 
at  Racine,  and  also  lyember  of  the  Assembly  of  1853 ;  is  Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  also  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  Odd  Fellows*  Society.  Married  Elizabeth  Payne,  May  7,  1842;  has  had  eleven  children — nine 
living.     Five  are  now  young  men,  who  are  all  prosperously  engaged  in  business. 

DAYID  W.  ROWLANDS,  farmer,  Sec.  35 ;  P.  O.  Racine ;  born  in  North  Wales,  Dec. 
25,  1821  ;  worked  in  slate  quarries  some  years;  came  to  New  York,  June  7,  1845,  and  to  Racine  same 
year ;  went  to  Pike's  Grove,  land  hired  out  two  summers ;  settled  in  Pike's  Grrove,  Mount  Pleasant,  fall  of 
1846.  Married,  in  1846,  Mary  E.  Jehu,  daughter  of  Thos.  Jehu,  who  was  one  of  the  first  Welsh  settlers 
in  Wisconsin.  Have  had  six  children — Thos.  J.,  born  Nov.  14,  1847;  Wm.  W.,  Oct.  15,  1848;  David 
W.,  Nov.  13,  1852;  John  E.,  Dec.  18,  1856;  Eliza  A.,  April  2,  1851 ;  died  Sept.  5,  1866;  Mary  Ann, 
bom  Aug.  12,  1859;  died  Aug.  12,  1866.  William  is  teaching  in  Racine  Academy.  Thos.  J.  enlisted 
in  the  fall  of  1864;  was  witb  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee;  served  his  time  faithfully,  and  was  honorably 
discharged.    Thos  J.  and  David  W.  are  veterinary  surgeons  in  Oshkosh.    John  E.  is  living  with  his  father. 

SIDK^EV  A«  SAGrEy  hay  press.  Western  Union  Junction  ;  son  of  Sidney  A.  Sage,  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  in  Racine,  who  came  there  in  1836;  was  largely  engaged  in  milling  and  real  estate  busi- 
ness there  many  years,  and  died,  March  13,  1869.  Joel  Sage,  grandfather  of  Sidney  Sage,  Jr.,  and  Ste- 
phen H.  Sage  (an  uncle),  came  to  Racine  in  1835.  Sidney  A.  Sage  was  bom  in  Racine,  Dec.  26,  1852 ; 
attended  school  in  Racine ;  at  the  age  of  16,  went  to  Beloit  College ;  was  there  three  years ;  then  went  ipto 
Winslow*s  book  store,  Racine.  In  the  fall  of  1874,  came  to  Western  Union  Junction  and  went  into  hay 
pressing  business;  has  from  $12,000  to  $14,000  invested.  Through  business  tact  and  industry,  hais^ built 
up  a  good  and  profitable  business ;  supplies  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  with  about  3,000  tons  hay 
per  year ;  also  deals  in  a^icultural  implements. 

J.  D.  SCHECKLER,  Sec.  32;  P.  0.  Racine;  born  in  Germany,  June  26,  1837;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1864 ;  went  first  to  Two  Rivers ;    has  thirty-une  and  one-half  acres  of  land  under  good 
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cultivation  ;  makes  a  specialty  of  fruit ;  is  a  member  of  the  School  board.  Married  Eliza  Hansche,  Febru- 
ary, 1860  ;  daughter  of  Mr.  Hansche,  a  respected  old  settler  of  these  parts.  Have  had  seven  children, 
all  now  living; ;  members  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

JTOHK^  SE ABIili,  farmer,  Sec.  32 ;  residence  in  Mount  Pleasant  Township,  near  Caledonia 
line;  P.  0.  llacine;  was  born  in  England,  in  1839;  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1854;  to  Racioe,  fall  of 
1854.  Married  Miss  Nancy  Jane  Allsop,  at  Paris,  Wis.,  in  1853.  She  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
They  have  five  children — John,  aged  10  years;  Mary,  7  years;  Peter,  5  years ;  Francis,  4  years,  and 
Anna,  1  i  years.  Mr.  Searle  owns  twenty  acres  of  land  in  Caledonia  Township,  Sec.  32,  which  is  in  a  fine 
state  of  cultivation,  valued  at  $75  per  acre. 

lilTTHER  B.  SEARS,  farmer.  Sec.  8;  P.  0.  Racine;  was  bom  in  Ashfield,  Franklin  Co., 
Mass.,  Dec.  9,  1811 ;  came  to  Racine  Co.  in  1836.  His  first  wife  was  Sophia  Hawks,  a  native  of  Savoy, 
Mass.  The  present  wife  was  Abby  F.  Kirker,  of  Watertown,  Mass.  Had,  by  first  wife,  four  children  ;  by 
second,  two.  Mr.  Sears  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  afler  passing 
through  many  privations,  has,  by  industry,  attained  good  circumstances  and  a  comfortable  home.  Rented 
425  acres  of  land  when  he  first  came  to  Caledonia ;  was  connected  with  the  School  Board  for  ten  years, 
and  was  supervisor  five  or  six  years. 

WH.  SEARS,  farmer.  Sec.  5;  P.O.  Racine;  was  born  in  Ashfield,  Mass.,  1808;  came  to 
Racine  Co.,  November,  18*^6;  his  family  came  out  in  1837 ;  settled  in  Caledonia;  afterward  removed  to 
Mount  Pleasant.  Married,  April  29.  1833,  Annie  Ames.  Have  had  eight  children  ;  six  are  living.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sears  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Sears  is  one  of  the  "  first  comers,**  and, 
through  industry  and  frugality,  has  attained  a  comfortable  home  and  competence. 

ORLANDO  SECOR,  farmer.  Sec.  9 ;  P.  0.  Franksville ;  born  in  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May 
13,  1816 ;  catme  to  Racine  Co.,  June  1,  1840 ;  bought  120  acres  of  land,  for  which  he  paid  $10  per  acre. 
This  was  a  wild  country  then.  Indians  were  numerous.  Wolves  and  bears  were  often  seen,  and  deer  fed 
with  the  cattle.  Mr.  Secor  was  a  prominent  man,  and  led  the  van  in  the  hunt  and  rough  amusements  of 
those  days.  Married  Caroline  Webb,  of  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1838.  Have  had  five  children  ;  three  liv- 
ing. Mr.  Secor  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  stock  raising,  especially  fine  horses.  Recently  sold  a 
pair,  to  a  Chicago  resident,  for  $1,000.  Has  a  fine  farm  of  157  acres,  under  good  cultivation.  Is  a  lib- 
eral contributor  to  the  support  of  churches. 

O.  W.  SELDEK^,  farmer.  Sec.  25;  P.  0.  Racine;  bom  in  Williamstown, . Oswego  Co.  N.  Y., 
July  25,  1814  ;  went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  when  17  years  old ;  remained  there  five  years.  Married  Fanny 
demons,  Dec.  24,  1836;  started  with  wagon  for  Wisconsin;  reached  Southport  last  day  of  June,  1842; 
were  seventeen  days  on  the  road ;  in  coming  through  Chicago,  was  offered  eighty  acres  of  land  in  what  is 
now  the  center  of  the  city,  in  exchange  for  one  of  his  horses ;  came  to  Mt.  Pleasant  and  pre-empted 
160  acres,  in  spring  of  1843 ;  snow  was  two  feet  deep ;  first  built  a  board  shanty ;  wolves  were  numerous 
and  troublesome ;  cultivated  200  acres;  now  have  110  acres  under  fine  cultivation;  have  had  four 
children,  all  living— G.  W.  Jr.,  was  born  May  11,  1840  ;  Helen  E.,  Nov.  14,  1837  ;  Chas.  M.,  May  18, 
1846  ;  Emma  June,  Aug.  13,  1850  ;  George  is  now  living  with  his  father,  and  married  ;  have  one  child, 
Louise  M.,  born  July  3,  1868.  Mr.  Selden  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church. 
Charles  Selden  was  in  a  Wisconsin  regiment,  and  served  faithfully  till  close  of  war.  Mr.  G.  W.  Selden 
was  Chairman  of  Board  of  Supervisors  five  years;  went  to  the  Assembly  in  1858;  was  the  first  man 
elected  upon  Republican  principles. 

S.  K.  SHELDON,  farmer.  Sec.  20 ;  P.  0.  Racine  ;  a  native  of  New  York  State ;  came  to 
Racine  County  spring  of  1845,  and  settled  on  180  acres,  mostly  pasture  land.  Married  Orpha  Emerson, 
from  Vermont,  in  1854  ;  have  had  seven  children,  four  living — Florence  and  Frank,  (twins),  born  Feb.  4, 
1862;  Maria,  Nov.  16,1866;  Nellie,  April  19,  1869.  Mr.  Sheldon  has  a  farm  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  ;  makes  a  specialty  of  fruit  of  all  kinds ;  has  a  fine  residence,  beautifully  situated  on  Asylum 
avenue.     Self  and  family  members  of  Congregational  Church. 

E.  SNIFFIN,  farmer,  Sec.  32  ;  P.  O.,  Racine  ;  was  born  in  New  York,  Dec.  23,  1813  ;  son  of 
David  Sniffin,  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  New  York  ;  came  to  Kenosha  County  in  1850  ;  settled  on 
forty  acres;  afterward  bought  forty  acres  more;  came  to  Mt.  Pleasant  in  1866,  and  settled  on  136  acres; 
now  through  frugality/  and  wduatry  has  a  good  home  and  is  comfortably  situated.  Married  Almira  J. 
Titus,  in  the  fall  of  1S4() ;  she  came  of  the  old  and  respected  Titus  family  of  New  York;  have  had  four 
children,  three  living — Mary,  David,  and  Harvey  E. ;  Edwin  died  about  1871.  Mr.  S.  lent  his  aid  and 
mural  sup|)(»rt  towards  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

MRS.  JOHIV  VAN  ORNUM,  Sec.  20;  P.  O.  Racine;  born  in  Williamstown,  Orange  Co.. 
Vt.,  in  1823.     Married  John  Van  Oruum,  Dec.  1,  1842;  have  had  five  children,  one  living.     Mr.  Van 
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OrDum  and  family  came  to  Racioe  Co.,  July,  1861 ;  was  successfiilly  engaged  in  selling  agricultural 
implements;  died  Jan.  5,  1877 ;  Eliza,  the  only  child,  married  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  the  Racine  Advocate. 
They  have  a  fine  residence  just  outside  of  the  city,  and  have  fifteen  acres  of  land. 

JAS.  WALKER,  farmer,  Sec.  5  ;  P.  0.  Racine  ;  born  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1811 ; 
came  to  Racine  County  by  boat  from  Chicago,  April  1,  1835,  and  is  now  living  on  the  land  he  pre-empted; 
he  is  the  oldest  settler  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  is  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  owns  146  acres  of 
land  and  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  the  newest  and  best  farm  machinery.  He  made  the  coffin  and 
buried  the  first  white  man  that  died  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Married  his  present  wife,  Harriet  E.  Peck, 
in  1865;  she  was  bom  Feb.  20,  1836;  she  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Walker  has 
been  an  officer  in  the  school  district  all  the  time  of  his  residence  here,  and  could  have  held  office  if  his 
aspirations  had  led  him  that  way. 

NELSON  A.  WALKER,  farmer.  Sec.  12  (Mt.  Pleasant  Tp.)  ;  P.  0.  Racine  ;  is  one  of  the 
oldest  settlers  living  in  this  township ;  ne  came  to  Racine  in  Oct.  1835,  having  walked  all  the  way  from 
Toledo,  Ohio,  via  Chicago ;  he  worked  one  month  for  Capt.  Knapp ;  he  was  well  pleased  with  the  country, 
and  bought  a  claim  near  Racine,  west  of  widow  Carpenter's,  and  also  one  at  Ives'  Grove ;  during  the 
winter  he  returned  to  the  East,  and  in  the  spring  of  1836  came  again,  and  went  to  improving  his  farm  at 
Ives'  Grove;  in  the  fall,  his  wife,  son,  and  sister  Mary  Ann,  joined  him.  Mary  Ann  was  the  wife  of  the 
well-known  James  Van  Wagoner,  who  lived  at  Wygatt's  corners  and  kept  the  toll-gate  on  the  plank  road, 
then  moved  to  Caledonia  Township,  thence  to  Racine,  where  he  carried  the  U.  S.  Mail  for  several  years 
between  depot  and  post  office  ;  afterward  he  moved  to  Minnesota.  In  1838,  Mr.  Walker  sold  his  claim  to 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  moved  to  his  claim  near  Racine,  upon  which  he  lived  until  he  obtained  a  title,  then  he 
sold  it.  In  February  1839,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  in  Racine,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walker  united  with  it;  the  Rev.  Cjrus  Nichols  was  their  Pastor.  In  the  spring  of  1839;  Mr.  Walker 
moved  to  the  farm  where  he  now  lives,  and  made  all  of  the  improvements  ;  it  now  consists  of  145  acres, 
valued  at  from  $75  to  $100  per  acre  ;  he  also  owns  a  farm  of  200  acres  in  Minnesota.  Mr.  Walker  is  a 
native  of  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.,  born  April  20,  1807.  Married,  in  Byron,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  MissLucinda, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  D.  Taggart,  in  Aug.  1834  ;  they  have  had  five  children  and  ten  grand-children  ; 
their  children  are — Robert  Mosley,  who  still  lives  upon  the  home  farm,  married  Minerva  A.,  daughter  of 
Gurdon  Secor,  Dec.  17,  1866 — they  have  three  children.  Nelson  A.,  Mortimer  E.,  and  Mabel  E. ;  Mary 
Jane,  wife  of  Col.  Milo  ;  George  (now  residing  in  Chicago)  ;  Wm.  H.  H.  (who  married  the  sister  of  R. 
M's.  wife)  ;  Louisa,  wife  of  J.  B.  Appleton  (now  residing  in  Iowa)  ;  and  Geo.  Nelson,  who  died  in  infarcy. 
Mrs.  Walker  lived  to  rear  her  family  and  see  them  all  doinu;  well ;  she  died  at  a  good  old  age,  Oct.  14, 
1876.  Mr.  Walker  is  a  Republican  ;  was  too  old  to  give  his  personal  presence  to  the  army,  but  was 
represented  doubly  by  his  sons ;  they  were  in  Co.  K,  8th  Regt.  Wis.  V.  I.  ;   Wm.  H.  H.  re-enlisted. 

FRED  WABDEL,  machinist.  Sec.  8 ;  P.O.  Racine;  was  born  in  Germany  in  1838;  came 
to  Racine  in  1874 ;  his  wife's  name  was  Dora  Nottlemann,  born  in  Germany  in  1^35 ;  she  came  to  Racine 
in  1866;  have  two  children,  born  in  1869  and  1872.  Their  home  is  pleasantly  situated  just  outside  the 
limits  of  Racine. 

JTAIHES  WEED,  farmer.  Sec.  8 ;  P.  0.  Racine;  was  born  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  1810 ;  went 
to  Livingston  Co.,  III.,  in  the  summer  of  1833,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  that  county;  came  to 
Racine  Co.  in  wagons  in  1841  ;  lived  in  Caledonia  twenty-three  years ;  owned  500  acres  of  land  there. 
Married  Abby  Bartlett,  a  native  of  Salisbury,  Conn. ;  she  was  born  there  in  1810 ;  have  had  eight  chil- 
dren ;  three  daughters  and  two  sons  are  living.  Himself  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  are  much  honored  members  of  society,  esteemed  by  all. 

H.E.  WHITE,  farmer.  Sec.  6 ;  P.O.  Franksville;  born  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27,  1821 ; 
moved  to  Raymond,  and  worked  at  his  trade  there  twenty-two  years ;  he  had  only  five  cents  in  his  pocket 
when  he  landed  in  Racine,  but,  through  his  perseverance  and  energy,  has  acquired  a  comfortable  home 
and  a  good  farm  of  sixty  acres,  which,  through  good  management,  pays  him  well ;  he  gets  more  from  his 
sixty  acres  than  many  would  from  a  hundred  acres. 

JOH^  T.  WILLI AHSIItr,  farmer,  Sec.  25;  P.  0.  Racine;  born  in  Germany  in  1800; 
came  to  Racine  Co.  and  Mount  Pleasant  at  an  early  day,  and  bought  forty  acres  of  land,  and  through 
industry  and  frugality,  now  has  130  acres  under  good  cultivation ;  has  a  fine  residence,  and  is  in  comforta- 
ble circumstances.  Married  in  1839;  have  had  four  children,  three  living.  Self  and  family  honored 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

CAPT.  GEORGE  WIISTUM.  farmer.  Sec.  6  ;  P.  0.  Racine ;  born  in  Germany,  Feb.  24, 
1815  ;  came  to  New  York  in  1838,  and  to  Racine  iu  1844;  extensively  engaged  in  butchering  business 
for  sixteen  years.     Was  elected  two  terms  as  Alderman  by  the  Democratic  party  j  was  also  Mayor  in 
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1855 ;  Supervisor  one  year ;  was  elected  C  iptain  of  the  first  company  of  militia  organized  in  Racine. 
Married  Maria  Ordner.  in  New  York,  in  1840  ;  have  five  children  living.  Has  200  acres  of  land,  under 
good  cultivation.     Sell  and  wife  members  of  German  Lutheran  Church. 
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CHARIiEi)  BAKER,  farmer,  Sec.  15 ;  P.  0.  Caledonia ;  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in 
1852;  moved  to  Racine  Co.,  in  1867  ;  married  Augusta  Wallace  in  1874;  she  is  a  native  of  Germany  ; 
they  have  three  children — Emma,  Charlie  and  Frank  ;  lost  one  infant ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  are  members 
of  the  Lutheran  Church ;  he  owns  39  ^  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  15,  and  values  it  at  $50  per  acre. 

JOHN  BEJilACK,  farmer,  Sec.  29;  P.  0.  Racine;  was  born  in  New  York  in  1837;  came  to 
Wisconsin  with  his  parenta  in  1842  ;  marriel  Miss  Helen  Sitces  in  1861  ;  she  was  born  in  1840  ;  they 
have  ten  children — three  boys  and  seven  girls,  all  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Mr.  Besack  was 
Postmaster  in  1877  and  1878;  owns  forty-three  acres  of  land,  situated  three  miles  north  of  Racine,  Sec. 
29,  Range  23,  Town  4 ;  he  values  his  land  at  $100  per  acre  ;  has  a  fine  fruit  orchard  of  two  acres,  and  a 
fine  garden,  and  raises  a  quantity  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds. 

PETER  CliOEP,  manufacturer  of  rivets  and  staples,  Sec.  19;  P.  O.  Racine;  ynB  bom  in 
Hillsheim,  Kreis  Daun,  Reg.  Bez.  Trier  Prussia,  Nov.  6,  1830 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1854  ;  in  1856,  he 
married  Miss  Helena  Stratisky ;  she  was  born  in  Bohemia,  and  died  April  1, 1869 ;  they  had  five  children — 
Geo.  J.,  Frank,  Lutzea,  Anna,  living,  and  Helena,  who  died  Sept.  17,  1878;  in  1869,  he  married  Mrs. 
Augusta  Kannenberg ;  they  have  eight  children — Peter,  Otilla,  Paulina,  John,  Rosa,  Mary,  Anna  and 
Louisa ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  he  owns  sixty-one  acres  of  land  in  Sec. 
19,  and  values  it  at  $80  per  acre. 

JOSEPH  COOPER,  farmer ;  P.  0.  Racine ;  born  in  England,  near  Manchester,  Feb.  23. 
1845 ;  came  to  Racine  Co.  with  his  father  in  1846  ;  his  father,  who  was  at  one  time  of  the  firm  of  Cooper 
&  Dickey,  died  in  1872.  Joseph  Cooper  was  a  member  of  the  2d  Wis.  Cavalry,  and  served  honorably  to 
the  close  of  the  war;  mirried  to  Mary  Giff>rd,  2 1st  Dec,  1871  ;  have  three  children — two  boys  and  a 
girl — Katie,  born  June  3,  1874;  Clifton  A.,  Ojt.  5,  1876;  J.  Joseph,  Aug.  27,  1878.  Mr.  Cooper  has 
145  acres  of  land  under  good  cultivation,  and  all  improved  farm  machinery,  and,  through  industry  and 
perseverance,  possesses  a  sjood  home,  and  i»  comfortably  situated. 

AltTDREW  DRAJilEN,  Sec.  25;  P.O.  Racine;  was  born  in  Germany  in  1816;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1845  ;  married  in  1844  ;  his  seven  children — four  sons  and  three  daughters;  lost  one  child, 
aged  2  years;  owns  fifty  four  acres  of  land,  five  miles  from  Racine,  in  Sec.  25. 

JTOHN  ELilASy  dealer  in  groceries,  dry  goods,  hardware  and  notions.  Tabor;  was  bom  in 
Bohemia  in  1852  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents  in  1854;  married  Miss  Mary  Dworak  in  1878 ;  she 
was  born  in  Bohemia  in  1859.  Mr.  Elias  is  the  son  of  John  Elias,  who  died  April  19,  1875 ;  he  owns 
niaety-seven  acres  of  land,  situated  five  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Racine,  Sec.  18,  Range  23,  Town  4; 
he  values  his  land  at  $90  per  acre  ;  it  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation  ;  Mr.  Elias  is  Postmaster  at  Tabor ; 
when  he  was  21  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  Town  Treasurer,  and  fulfilled  his  duties  so  satisfactorily 
that  he  was  elected  for  a  second  term ;  he  was  also  elected  as  Town  Clerk,  but  only  served  for 
six  months,  when  he  was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  a  cold,  contracted  while  performing  his  duties ; 
in  1877,  at  the  request  of  C.  B.  Richards  &  Boas,  of  61  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  he  accepted  the  agency  for 
their  steamship  line  for  any  point  in  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  to  Hamburg,  from  Racine;  also  makes  remit- 
tances, for  pirties  desiring  it.  to  any  of  these  points. 

KRS.  JOHN  ERBE,  Sec.  4 ;  P.  0.  Caledonia ;  was  born  in  Germany  ;  has  been  a  resident 
of  Wisconsin  for  a  number  of  years  ;  in  1859,  she  married  John  Erbe,  who  died  Feb.  12,  1876 ;  during 
his  life  he  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  they  had  four  children — Bernhard,  Henry,  Frederick  and 
Louis  \.    Mrs.  Erbe  owns  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  4,  all  in  good  state  of  cultivation. 

MRS.  S.  S.  FISHER  (widow),  P.  0.  FranksviUe;  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.  In  1856,  she 
married  Richard  G.  Fisher,  who  died  in  September,  1876  ;  he  was  a  native  of  England  ;  during  his  life,  he 
followed  farming.  Mrs.  Fisher  owns  a  good  farm,  well  cultivated.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopalian 
Church. 

JOHN  FREIjINAR,  farmer;  P.  0.  Caledonia;  was  bom  in  Germany,  in  1845;  came  to 
Milwaukee  in  1872  ;  removed  to  Racine  Co.  in  1877.     In  1877,  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Rink ;  she  was 
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born  in  Germany ;    have  one  child — Katie.     Are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.      He  owns  thirteen 
acres  of  land. 

FRED  <^BBL1TZ,  farmer,  Sec.  7;  P.  O.  Caledonia;  was  bom  in  Germany,  in  1840; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1867.  Married  same  year;  his  wife  is  a  native  of  Germany  ;  they  have  three  chil- 
dren ;  lost  one.     He  owns  twenty- three  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  7. 

WILLIAH  GITTINS,  farmer.  Sec.  26 ;  P.  0.  Racine;  was  bom  in  Wales,  in  1821  ;  came 
to  America  in  1840;  resided  in  New  York  fifleen  years,  and  removed  to  Wisconsin.  In  1855.  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Elizabeth  Gittins ;  they  have  seven  children  living — Katie,  Wm.  G.,  Christopher,  Mary  E., 
Elizabeth,  John  T.,  and  one  infant.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gittins  are  members  of  the  Welsh  Congregational 
Church.     He  owns  140  acres  of  land  in  Sections  26  and  27,  and  values  it  at  $50  per  acre. 

ANDREW  GLASBBENNER.  farmer,  Sec.  17;  P.  0.  Tabor:  was  bom  in  Germany,  in 
1833  ;  came  to  Wisconsin,  in  1855.  Married  Mrs.  Margaret  Bower  in  1857  ;  she  was  born  in  Germany; 
they  have  three  children — two  girls  and  one  boy.  Mr.  Glasbrenner  owns  122  acres  of  land,  situated  five 
miles  north  of  Racine,  Sec.  17,  Range  23,  Town  4;  he  values  his  land  at  $85  per  acre;  his  house  ia 
pleasantly  situated  ;  he  has  a  fine  apple  orchard  of  three  acres ;  and  his  land  is  in  a  good  state  of  cul- 
tivation. 

JOHST  6IiODE,  farmer,  Sec.  27  ;  P.  0.  Racine;  was  bora  in  Germany  in  1831.  Married  in 
1860.  Came  to  Racine  in  1861 ;  ha.s  seven  children — Anna,  Bertha,  Henry,  Kathrina,  Lena,  Margaret 
and  Johnnie.     Owns  twenty-eight  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  28,  and  values  it  at  $«50  per  acre. 

CHABLES  <^UTKNECHT,  farmer,  Sec.  30 ;  P.  O.  Thompsonville ;  was  born  in  Ger- 
many in  1840;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1856.  Married  Miss  Sophia  Miller  in  1867;  she  was  born  in 
America ;  they  have  five  children — two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Mr.  Gutknccht  owns  130  acres  of 
land,  all  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 

FELIX  HAAS,  farmer.  Sec.  25  ;  P.  0.  Tabor;  was  born  in  Germany  in  1829  ;  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  1851 ;  located  in  Racine,  and  remained  there  for  four  years ;  then  bought  his  present  homestead, 
where  he  has  resided  ever  since.  Married  Miss  Margaret  Day  in  1854 ;  she  was  born  in  New  Jersey  ;  they 
have  ten  children  living — Joe,  Mary  (now  Mrs.  Milculctsky),  Lizzie,  Peter,  Kate  (now  Mrs.  Burkharder), 
Margaret,  George,  Adam,  Frank  and  Anna ;  lost  one — Helena,  who  died  aged  4  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Haas  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.     He  owns  120  acres  of  land,  and  values  it  at  $45  per  acre. 

HENBY  HELLINCi},  farmer,  Sec.  30;  P.  0.  Racine:  was  born  in  Germany  in  1849  ;  came 
to  Wiscon!«in  in  1856.  Married  in  1861,  Miss  Susan  Einler;  she  was  born  in  Germany;  they  have  nine 
children  living — five  sons  and  four  daughters.  Mr.  Helling  owns  thirty-five  acres  of  land  five  miles  from 
Racine,  in  Sec.  30. 

THOHAS  hood,  farmer,  Sec.  2  ;  P.  0.  Racine ;  born  in  Pennsylvania,  Oct.  24,  1799 ; 
came  to  Crledonia  May  11),  1838;  bought  162  acres  at  a  land-sale;  through  industry  and  frugality,  has 
his  farm  under  good  cultivation,  and  has  all  improved  farm  machinery;  has  a  fine  sugar  grove  of  1,000 
trees,  and  makes  from  700  to  800  pounds  of  sugar  in  a  season.  Married  Nancy  Palmer,  in  the  fall  of 
1824 ;  have  had  ten  children,  seven  living;  gave  one  son  to  his  country;  he  was  a  member  of  the  19th 
Wis.,  and  died  in  hospital  at  Madison,  Wis.     Self  and  wife  members  of  Methodist  Church. 

C*  JACOB,  farmer.  Sec.  15;  P.  0.  Caledonia;  was  bom  in  Germany  in  1844;  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  1860.  Married  in  1870  ;  has  three  children— John,  Emma  and  Mary.  Mr.  Jacob  owns  sixty 
acres  of  land  in  Sec.  15,  and  values  it  at  $50  per  acre. 

BBS.  ISAAC  KITTENGEB  (widow  of  Isaac  Kittenger),  farmer.  Sec.  17 ;  P  .0. 
Caledonia;  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1823.  Married  Isaac  Kittenger  in  1845.  Came  to  Wisconsin  in 
1855.  She  has  three  children  living — William,  Loretta  and  Charles;  lost  one  son,  Franklin,  who  enlisted 
Aug.  10,  1862,  in  the  22d  Wis.j  Co.  H,  and  died  in  the  hospital  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. ;  Mr.  Kitten- 
ger also  served  three  years  in  same  company  and  regiment ;  participated  in  all  the  battles  his  company 
was  engaged  in,  and  was  mustered  out  in  July,  1865. 

BICHAEL  KIJPPEB,  farmer,  Sec.  23 ;  P.  0.  Racine ;  was  born  in  Germany  in  1830 ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1852.  Married  Miss  Katherina  Guipel  in  1852;  she  died  in  1865;  married  Miss 
Susan  Hulbertz  in  1866;  they  have  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Kupper  owns 
twenty -five  acres  of  land,  situated  one  mile  north  of  Racine,  in  Sec.  23  ;  values  his  land  at  $100  per  acre. 

C.  W.  liABBEBTON,  farmer.  Sees.  8  and  17;  P.  0.  Lamberton;  was  born  in  Racine  Co., 
Dec.  16,  1851.  Married  Miss  Cassie  J.  Roberts  in  1875;  they  have  two  children — Earl  W.,  aged  three 
years,  and  Maud,  aged  one  year.  Mr.  Lamberton  is  the  son  of  William  E.  Lamberton,  a  resident  of  Mil- 
waukee, one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Racine  Co.,  having  come  here  in  1836,  and  has  retired  from  active 
life.     Mrs.  Lamberton  was  born  at  Mt-  Pleasant,  Racine  Co.,  Nov.  12,  1842 ;   she  is  the  daughter  o 
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William  G.  Roberts,  who  died  in  1873,  aged  57  years;  an  early  settler  of  this  ooaotj;  Mrs.  Lamberton 
was  educated  at  Kerr's  Female  College,  Licking  Co.,  Ohio ;  she  b  a  lady  of  refinement,  and  possesses  a 
highly  cultivated  mind.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lamberton  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  He  owns  160 
acres  of  land  in  Sec.  8,  and  forty  acres  in  Sec.  17,  Range  23,  Town  4 ;  he  values  his  land  at  S50  per 
acre ;  he  has  a  fine  house,  lately  built,  with  all  the  modern  improvements ;  it  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has 
a  fine  lake  view.  Mr.  Lamberton  is  an  cKtensive  grower  of  hops ;  he  has  a  fine  orchard,  with  a  variety 
of  fruit. 

AMOS  N*  MANN,  farmer,  Sees.  32  and  33 ;  P.  0.  Racine ;  was  bom  in  Racine,  April  15, 
1853.  Married  Miss  Katie  J.  Richards,  June  19,  1875;  she  was  born  in  Racine  Co.,  April  19, 1850. 
They  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Mann  owns  ninety-five  acres  of  land,  situated  in 
Sees.  32  and  33 ;  his  land  is  well  timbered  and  drained,  and  in  a  thorough  state  of  cultivation ;  he  has  a 
variety  of  fruit — apples,  plums,  quinces  and  strawberries ;  he  values  his  land  at  $125  per  acre.  Mr. 
Mann  is  the  son  of  Zenos  Mann,  who  was  among  the  earlier  settlers  of  Racine;  came  here  in  1842  ;  he 
went  to  California  in  1848,  in  a  successful  search  for  gold ;  he  died  at  Racine,  Nov.  25,  1865,  aged  49 
years  and  6  months. 

JACOB  NAIJ,  farmer,  Sec.  29;  P.  ().  Franksville;  was  bom  in  Bavaria,  Aug.  30,  1820; 
came  to  America,  June  24,  1839,  and  located  in  New  York ;  remained  six  years,  then  returned  to  Ger- 
many on  a  visit,  where  he  remained  for  a  few  months,  and  again  came  to  America.  Married,  Sept^  23, 
1848,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Nau  was  born  Jan.  1,  1825,  in  Bavaria;  they  have  four  children — Caro- 
line, Jacob  I.,  Philippina  and  Peter  H.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nau  are  members  of  the  Primitive  Church  ;  he 
has  held  various  positions  in  the  Church,  as  class  leader,  exhorter,  etc.,  and  was  finally  licensed  by  them  to 
preach,  in  which  capacity  he  has  always  officiated  gratuitously.  He  owns  116  acres  in  Sees.  28  and  29, 
which  he  values  at  $75  per  acre. 

REV.  CYRUS  NICHOLS,  minister;  P.  0.  Franksville;  born  Oct.  31,  1799,  in  Reading; 
came  to  Racine  Co.  1836 ;  was  the  first  to  preach  in  Racine,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  that  point ;  ho  preached  and  helped  to  establish  churches  in  a  number  of  places  in 
this  part  of  the  county  ;  has  b  en  the  means  of  great  good.  Married  a  sister  of  S.  S.  Hurlbut;  she  was 
from  Rutland  Co.,  Vt. ;  have  had  eight  children ;  had  two  sons  in  the  service  of  his  country ;  S.  S.  Nich- 
ols was  in  the  2d  Wis.,  and  served  till  close  of  war ;  G.  C.  Nichols  in  22d  W.  V.  I. ;  went  with  Sher- 
man to  the  sea.     Mr.  Nichols  and  wife  members  of  Presbyterian  Church. 

JAMES  NIELD,  farmer,  Sec.  29 ;  P.  0.  Racine ;  was  bom  in  England  Dec.  7,  1816 ;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1842.  Married  Miss  Philadelphia  Buckley  March  17,  1835;  she  was  bom  in  England 
March  11,  1816;  they  have  ei*<ht  children  living — Hannah,  Henry,  James,  Georce  C,  Mary,  Jennie 
Augusta,  Amelia  A.  and  Emma  Z. ;  lost  three  children — Eliza  A.,  aged  13  months ;  James,  3  weeks,  and 
Harry,  9  months.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nield  are  members  of  the  Episcopalian  Church.  When  Mr.  Nield  first 
came  to  Wisconsin,  he  purchased  160  acres  of  land,  near  Kellogg  Corner,  at  Paris,  Kenosha  Co. ;  removed 
to  Racine  in  1846,  and  engaged  in  the  butcher  business,  which  he  followed  for  fifteen  years;  removed  to 
Caledonia  Township,  where  he  still  resides  and  owns  117  acres  of  land,  situated  two  miles  north  of  Racine, 
Sec.  29,  Range  23,  Town.  4.  When  Mr.  Nield  first  purchased  his  land,  it  was  all  timber ;  now  he  has 
one  of  the  finest  farms  and  most  pleasant  homes  in  the  county ;  has  an  abundance  of  fruit — apples,  pears, 
plums,  Siberian  crabs,  and  a  variety  of  small  fruit.  His  farm  is  on  the  Limestone  Ridge,  near  Ives'  quarry, 
and  has  an  abundance  of  the  stone  near  the  surface;  he  has  a  fine  house,  with  all  the  modem  improve- 
ments, and  values  his  land  at  $100  per  acre;  also  owns  considerable  property  in  Racine — three  8tf»res  on 
Main  street  and  three  cottages  on  Geneva  street.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Nield  held  the  office  of 
Alderman,  and  Supervisor  for  one  term.  When  he  came  to  Wisconsin  he  landed  at  Kenosha ;  there  was 
no  pier  there,  so  they  sent  their  goods  ashore'  by  a  scow,  and  stored  them  in  what  was  known  as  the  poor- 
house.  Among  one  of  his  first  purchases  was  a  horse  and  wagon,  of  Henry  Mitchell ;  being  unaccus- 
tomed to  drivinjr  horses,  he  drove  them  as  he  would  oxen. 

KEV.  WM.  J.  PEIIi,  P.  0.  Caledonia;  was  born  in  Racine  in  1849;  commenced  his  studies 
at  St.  Francis'  Seminary,  Milwaukee,  in  1862 ;  graduated  in  1872 ;  was  assistant  at  St.  Joseph's,  Milwau- 
kee, for  ten  months,  aud  removed  from  there  to  Caledonia. 

JOH^K^  li.  PETURA,  Sec.  18;  P.  0.  Tabor;  dealer  in  dry  goods,  groceries,  etc.,  and  agent 
for  farm  implements ;  was  born  in  Bohemia  Dec.  25,  1847 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  Aug.  14,  1857;  married 
Miss  Katrina  Petura  in  1876;  was  in  business  in  Racine  until  1867;  removed  to  Caledonia,  where  he 
remained  for  five  years,  and  then  returned  to  Racine  ;  he  made  a  short  visit  to  Europe  in  1873 ;  after  his 
return  he  was  in  business  in  Racine  for  two  years ;  then  bought  the  property  on  which  he  is  now  living, 
consisting  of  ten  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $100  per  acre,  situated  five  miles  north  of  Racine,  Sec.  18, 
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Range  23,  Town.  4 ;  also  owns  two  houses  and  lots  in  Racine — lots  1  and  2,  block  6,  in  the  Fiflh  Ward — 
and  forty  acres  of  land  in  St  c.  20,  Range  23  east,  Town  4,  valued  at  $50  per  acre.  Mr.  Petura  was 
Town  Clerk  in  1874,  Supervisor  in  1872,  and  is  present  Supervisor. 

G.  F.  ROBERTS,  farmer.  Sec.  27;  P.  0.  Franksville ;  born  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Aug.  3, 
1814 ;  came  to  Racine  Co.  fall  of  1836,  and  bought  160  acres  of  land  at  land  sale ;  has  now  a  fine  farm  of 
1 40  acres  under  good  cultivation ;  has  all  kinds  of  improved  farm  machinery.  Married  Mary  Cary,  of 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  spring  of  1834 ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  A.  Cary,  a  man  of  renown ;  had  one 
child,  who  died  at  the  age  of  4  years. 

Z.  ROGERS,  farmer.  Sec.  32  ;  P.  0.  Franksville;  was  born  in  New  York  State  in  1817 ;  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1855;  married  Miss  Maria  Rogers  in  1839;  she  was  bom  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1819 ;  died  April  26,  1846  ;  Nov.  17, 1846,  he  married  Miss  Francis  N.  McCourtie;  she  was  born  in  New 
York ;  they  have  eight  children  living — Warren  Z.,  Francis  M.  (now  Mrs.  A.  Fancher),  Harriet  D.  (now 
Mrs.  Charles  Scutt),  Charles  R.,  Emma  A.,  Mary  H.  (now  Mrs.  W.  W.  Ehle),  Martha  £.,  and  Amanda 
M.  C. ;  lost  one  daughter — Mary  A.,  aged  17  months.  Mrs.  Rogers  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Raymond.  Mr.  Rogers  owns  277  acres  of  land  in  Sees.  31  and  32,  and  values  it  at  $70  per  acre ;  he 
has  a  handsome  home,  pleasantly  situated,  wiih  all  the  modem  improvements. 

JOKN  ROSWOLIi,  farmer.  Sec.  20 ;  P.  0.  Racine ;  was  born  in  Bohemia  in  1849  ;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1856  ;  married  in  1863 ;  his  wife  is  a  native  of  Bohemia;  they  have  three  children — Fannie, 
Johnnie,  and  Lena.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roswoll  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  owns  seventy-seven 
acres  of  land,  four  miles  north  of  Racine. 

HENRY  J.  SCHNEIDER,  farmer.  Sec.  36;  P.O.  Racine;  was  bom  in  Germany,  in 
1853  ;  came  to  Racine  with  his  parents,  in  1856.  Married,  in  1876  ;  his  wife  died  Jan.  22,  1879  ;  has 
one  daughter.  Qwns  twenty-four  acres  of  land  four  miles  north  of  Racine,  in  Section  36 ;  values  his 
property  at  $1,500. 

WH.  SCHROEDER,  farmer.  Sec.  19;  P.  0.  Caledonia;  was  born  in  Germany,  in  1824; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1842;  lived  in  Millwaukee  County  for  nineteen  years  and  removed  to  Racine  County, 
where  he  has  resided  ever  since.  In  1847  he  married  Miss  Katherine  Stullenwack,  a  native  of  Germany ; 
they  have  six  children,  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schroederare  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  Milwaukee  County  he  was  Town  Treasurer  for  three  terms  and  a  member  of  the  Town  Board 
of  Supervisors ;  since  his  residence  here  he  has  served  as  Town  Treasurer  and  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Owns 
forty  acres  of  land  in  Sections  10  and  19. 

JOSEPH  SLAHA,  farmer;  P.  0.  Tabor;  was  born  in  Bohemia,  in  March,  1848;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1853;  son  of  Joseph  Slama,  who  died  in  1866.  In  March,  1864,  Mr.  Slama  enlisted  in 
Co.  F,  22d  Wis.  Regt.  Y.  I.,  and  was  mustered  out  in  1865  ;  is  now  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  on 
his  mother's  farm. 

W9I.  C*  SHITH,  farmer.  Sec.  1  ;  P.  0.  Lamberton  ;  was  bom  in  Mecklenburg,  Prussia,  in 
1849  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1851.  Married  Miss  Katherine  Micholetsky  in  1866 ;  they  have  six  children, 
four  boys  and  two  girls.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Mr.  Smith  owns 
157  acres  of  land,  situated  eight  and  a-half  miles  north  of  Racine,  Section  1,  Range  22,  Town  4  ;  values 
his  land  at  $40  per  acre ;  he  has  a  fine  apple  orchard  and  a  variety  of  other  fruits ;  his  farm  is  in  a  good 
state  of  cultivation.  Is  a  Democrat;  in  1872  and  1873,  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  town  of  Cale- 
donia ;  in  1874  and  1875,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Town  Board  of  Supervisors. 

CHAS.  STEVEMS,  farmer,  Sec.  17  ;  P.  O.  Tabor;  was  born  in  Bohemia, in  1829;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1859.  Married  in  1857  ;  his  wife  was  born  in  Bohemia ;  they  have  nine  children,  five  sons 
and  four  daughters.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  owns  forty  acres 
of  land. 

FBANK  STBATOSKY,  farmer,  Sec.  15 ;  P.  0.  Tabor;  was  born  in  Bohemia,  in  1820 ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1854.  Married  in  1853  ;  his  wife  is  also  a  native  of  Bohemia;  they  have  four 
children  living,  lost  three.  He  owns  forty-two  acres  of  land  in  Sections  14  and  15,  and  two  lots  in 
Racine. 

FRED.  TASSHANN,  farmer,  Sec.  32 ;  P.  0.  Racine  ;  was  born  in  Prussia  in  1831 ;  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1874.  Married  Miss  Ernestine  Fahr,  of  Racine,  in  1875.  Members  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

PETER  THEIjEN,  farmer.  Sec.  17 ;  P.  0.  Caledonia ;  was  born  in  Prussia,  Nov.  30, 1821 ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1850  ;  married  in  Germany,  in  1845,  Miss  Mary  F.  Simeon ;  she  died  May  6, 1855 ; 
July  1,  1860,  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Simeon,  a  native  of  Germany ;  have  four  children  living — 
Leonard  A.,  bom  June  13,  1862  ;  John  J.,  Feb.  4,  1867  ;  Peter  J.,  June  15,  1870,  and  Margaret,  May 
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20,  1872;  lost  four  children — Louisa,  aged  3  years;  Louisa,  4  years;  Sophia  and  Fred  W. ;  Mr.  aod 
Mrs.  T.  are  members  of  the  Catholio  Ohurch ;  Mr.  T.  owns  fifty  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  17. 

THEODORE  THIELEN,  farmer,  Sec.  29;  P.  0.  Racine;  was  bom  in  Prussia  in  1832; 
came  to  Racine  in  1854 ;  married  Mrs.  Haas  in  1864 ;  she  was  born  in  Germany  in  1835 ;  they  have  nine 
children. 

JOHN  TBUMBlJIiL,  farmer,  Sees.  7  and  18 ;  P.  0.  Tabor ;  was  born  in  Connecticat  b 
1816  ;  came  to  Racine  Co.  in  1839  ;  married  Miss  Emily  Bushel  in  1865 ;  she  was  bom  in  Canada ;  they 
have  three  girls  and  one  boy ;  Mrs.  Trumbull  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  ;  Mr.  Trumbull  owns  230 
acres  of  land,  situated  six  miles  north  of  Racine,  Sees.  7  and  18,  Range  23  and  Town  4,  and  values  his 
land  at  $75  per  acre.  Mr.  Trumbull  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  this  county  ;  his  ezperienoes  are  very 
interesting ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  ^'  Settlers'  Association.'' 

EDHIJND  WEIiSH,  farmer,  Sec.  36;  P.  0.  Racine;  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1839;  came  to 
Racine ;  married  in  1859  ;  hss  two  children  living — Edward  and  William  ;  lost  four  children — three 
daughters  and  one  son  ;  was  an  employe,  for  many  years,  for  Slauson  &  Co.,  afterwards  known  as  Slauson  & 
Murray ;  is  at  present  a  tenant  on  Mr.  Binkman's  farm. 

UBS.  FRED.  WHITNEB.  Sec.  25;  P.  0.  Tabor;  was  bom  in  Germany  May  23,  1822; 
she  married  Laudelin  Haas  at  Pottsville,  Penn.,  in  1845 ;  he  was  bom  in  Germany,  and  died  in  Wisconsin 
June  25,  1865;  they  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1856  ;  had  ten  children — William,  Jacob,  John,  Laudelin, 
Fidel,  Mary  and  Francis,  living;  Josephine,  Pauline  and  one  infant,  dead  ;  in  1868,  Mrs.  Haas  married 
Mr.  Whitner,  a  native  of  Germany;  he  came  to  W^isconsin  in  1866;  Mrs.  Whitner  owns  eighty-nine 
acres  of  land  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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][  ATH1AS  AliBBECHT,  farmer,  Sec.  17  ;  P.  0.  Burlington  ;  bom  in  Wurtemburg,  Ger- 
many,  in  1834 ;  came  to  Burlington  Township,  Wis.,  in  1847 ;  immediately  on  his  arrival  here  he  com- 
menced farming,  which  occupation  he  has  been  industriously  following  ever  since ;  married,  Januaiy,  1860, 
in  Burlington,  Miss  Mary  Fay,  who  was  born  in  Wisconsin  in  1842 ;  they  have  one  child,  Abraham ;  Mr. 
Albrecht  owns  sixty  acres  of  improved  land ;  members  of  the  Burlington  Catholic  Church. 

FBANK  ALTHOFF,  farmer.  Sec.  2;  P.  0.  Burlington;  bom  in  Westphalia,  Germany, 
July  3,  1846 ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents  in  1854 ;  they  located  in  Wheatland,  and  eno:aged 
at  farming;  in  1856  they  bought  a  farm,  on  which  they  worked  till  1864,  and  then  moved  to  Alliance 
Township,  Walworth  Co.;  purchased  a  farm  and  lived  there  until  1872 ;  his  parents,  Henry  and  Catharine 
Althoff,  then  moved  to  the  village  of  Burlington,  where  they  are  at  present  residing  ;  Frank  married  in 
May,  1869,  Miss  Anna  Suer,  who  was  bom  in  February,  1854 ;  they  have  three  children — Henry,  bom 
in  February,  1870;  Mary,  February,  1872;  Joseph.  February,  1874;  in  1870  Frank  left  his  parents 
and  boujrht  the  farm  of  sixty- two  acres  of  land  on  which  ho  is  now  living,  and  has  well  improved  it. 

FBANCIiii  BANKES,  farmer,  Sec.  21  :  P.  O.  Burlington ;  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in 
1840,  and  came  with  his  parents,  in  1852,  to  Racine  County;  located  in  Mount  Pleasant,  and  lived 
there  till  1868;  he  then  left  his  father  on  the  farm  in  Mount  Pleasant,  and  came  to  Burlington  and 
bought  192  acres  of  land  in  Section  21,  with  residence  and  bams  and  all  improvements;  he  married  in 
Mount  Pleasant,  in  1863,  Sarah  Smith,  and  has  one  child,  Thomas  W.;  he  raises  hogs,  cattle  and  small 
grain  on  his  farm. 

EDWABD  BABBETT,  farmer  Sec.  24;  P.  0.  Burlington;  he  was  born  in  County 
Cork,  Ireland,  in  November,  1821 ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  October,  1849,  and  settled  in  Burlington 
Township,  where  he  was  employed  by  P.  M.  Perkins  as  a  farm  hand  ;  he  remained  with  Perkins  till  1855; 
Mr.  Barrett  then  bought  the  farm  on  which  he  is  now  living;  he  married,  April,  1853,  Miss  Mary  Berry, 
who  was  born  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1833;  they  have  had  eight  children,  seven  now  living — Julia, 
born  July,  1856  ;  Mary,  April,  1858  ;  Thomas,  Oo'tober,  1859  ;  Ellen,  April,  1862  ;  Catherine,  January, 
1864  ;  Edward,  August,  1865  ;  William,  March,  1871  ;  Mr.  Barrett  has  been  Pathmaster  for  a  number 
of  years;  he  owns  120  acres  of  fine  land,  well  improved;  members  of  the  Wheatland  Catholic  Church. 

PETEB  BArMANN,  farmer,  Sec.  24 ;  P.  O.  Burlington ;  born  in  Baden.  Germany,  in 
1835  ;  came  to  Burlington  direct  in  1854  ;  his  father  bought  120  acres  of  land  in  Sections  24  anl  25, 
and  built  the  house  and  barns  on  it;  his  father  died  in  Burlington  in  1871  :  his  mother  died  in  Burling- 
ton in  1857  ;  before  his  father  died,  Peter  bought  the  120  acres  owned  by  his  father,  and  also  bought 
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eighty  acres  more  in  Section  25,  which  he  afterward  sold,  keeping  only  120  acres  ;  he  married  in  Burling- 
ton, in  1866,  Dina  Oreibel,  and  has  five  children — William  J.,  George  P.,  Anthony,  Brano  and  Leo,  all 
living  at  home  with  their  parents. 

JOHN  BAXTER,  farmer;  P.O.Burlington;  was  born  in  Wales  in  1808,  and  came  to 
America  in  1848 ;  located  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  was  employed  as  spinner  in  a  flannel  manufactory ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1859,  and  located  in  Burlington  ;  since  his  residenca  here  he  has  been  engaged  in 
farming;  was  School  Clerk  for  two  years  in  his  district;  when  be  came  to  America  he  was  a  poor  man, 
but  since  then,  by  economy  and  industry,  he  has  gained  a  competence ;  has  a  fine  farm  of  122  acres,  and 
a  handsome  residence  in  the  villi^e  of  Burlington ;  he  married  in  1828 ;  his  wife  was  a  n:itive  of  Wales  ; 
she  died  in  18.'i9  ;  they  had  four  children,  two  now  living;  he  married  again,  Sept.  8,  1842;  his  present 
wife  was  also  born  in  Wales.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baxter  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

ELLIOTT  C.  BENSON,  livery  stable,  Burlington  ;  bom  in  Ohio,  in  1827 ;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1839  ;  located  at  Kenosha,  remaining  one  year,  then  going  to  Paris,  he  remained  one  year ; 
then  moved  to  Brighton  with  his  father,  and  took  up  a  tract  of  Government  land ;  came  to  Burlington 
in  1854.  Married,  in  July,  1848,  MissElizabeth  Baggs,  a  native  of  England:  they  have  had  three 
children — Jane  (wife  of  Wm.  Aldrich  of  Spring  Prairie^ ;  Carrie  (wife  of  E.  D.  Perkins)  ;  and  Emma. 
Members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.     Mr.  Benson  is  a  Republican. 

FREDERICK  BIERKNER,  farmer.  Sec.  20  ;  P  0.,  Burlington  ;  born  in  Zorbig,  Saxony, 
in  18u9;  came  to  Burlington  in  1845,  July  15th,  and  bought  seventy  acres  of  land  in  Sections  19-20  ; 
he  improved  it  and  built  a  residence  and  barns ;  has  never  married  ;  he  has  his  farm  worked  by  Fred 
Khakafsky,  who  lives  in  the  house  built  by  Mr.  Bierkner,  who  boards  with  them ;  Mr.  Bierkner  started 
he  first  tin  sh'tp  in  Burlin^icton,  in  a  builJing  erected  by  himself  as  a  residence  and  store. 

RUFUS  BILL1N<^S(,  farmer;  P.  0.,  Burlington  ;  born  in  Somers,  Tolland  Co.,  Conn.,  in 
1803 ;  when  he  was  21  years  old  he  went  to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  J\nd  stayed  there  four  years ;  then  he  went  to 
Trenton  Falls,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  six  yean*.  He  married,  in  Ludlow,  Mass.,  Oct.  4, 
1830,  Sarah  Fuller;  they  had  two  children — Rufus  M.,  born  in  Trenton  Falls,  Sept.  7,  1833;  Levi  J.,  in 
Trenton  Falls,  Nov.  28,  1835.  On  the  Ist  day  of  November,  1836,  they  landed  at  Milwaukee;  went 
from  there  to  Gardner's  Prairie,  in  Walworth  County,  where  he  located  and  took  up  a  half  section  of 
Government  land ;  he  built  a  large  frame  house,  improved  the  land,  and  lived  there  till  April,  1866,  and 
then  came  to  the  town  of  Burlington  and  boight  the  property  he  now  lives  on,  two  large  lots,  with  resi- 
dence, barns,  etc.,  in  the  center  of  the  village  of  Burlington  ;  in  1869  he  sold  his  property  in  Gardner's 
Prairie.  They  had  two  other  children  born  in  Walworth  County — Sarah  F.,  born  May  26, 1838,  Amelia, 
Jan.  17,  1850.  Sarah  married  Hiram  T.  Sharp,  and  now  resides  in  Atlantic,  Iowa;  Amelia  died  May  11, 
1853,  and  was  buried  in  Walworth  County;  Rufus  M.  married  Julia  B.  Bacon,  and  lives  in  Spring 
Prairie,  Walworth  County ;  Levi  J.  married  L^ora  L.  Washburn,  and  lives  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  practicing 
law ;  hdve  one  child ;  he  enlisted  and  was  appointed  Lieutenant  in  the  28th  Regt.  Wi!4.  V.  I.,  and  was  with 
his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  and  at  Memphis,  Helena,  and  other  battles ;  he  was  taken  sick  and 
was  disabled  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  was  honorably  discharged  and  came  home.  They  are  all  members  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Billings  has  been  Deacon  several  years. 

FRANCIS  W.  RL AKE,  Buriington ;  born  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  in  1823 ;  came  to  Spring 
Prairie,  Walworth  County,  in  June,  1854  :  bought  land  there  and  remained  four  years ;  sold  out  land  and 
residence  and  came  to  Burlington,  in  1858;  he  first  bought  the  house  and  lot  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Miller, 
and  in  1862  he  bought  about  eight  acres  of  land  just  south  of  the  Western  Union  R.  R.  depot,  laid  out  in 
town  lots,  about  two  blocks  with  large  brick  residence,  partly  finished,  which  he  completed  and  now 
occupies  with  his  family.  He  married,  at  Sexton's  River,  Vt.,  in  1852,  and  has  three  children — Francis  H., 
Frederick  and  Belle.     His  family  are  members  of  Congregational  Church. 

MRS.  MARTHA  ROTTOMLEY,  widow,  Sec.  24;.  P.  0.,  Buriington;  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Sarah  Jessop;  born  in  Yorkshire,  Kngland,  in  1812.  She  married,  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
Dec.  14,  1830,  Edwin  Bottomley,  who  was  also  born  in  Yorkshire,  in  1809;  in  1842  they  came  to 
America;  arrived  at  Burlington  Aug.  4,  1842,  and  located  on  the  farm  they  occupy  now;  he  bought 
eighty  acres  of  Government  land  in  Section  24,  first  buying  the  claim  to  it  from  Mr.  Flint  for  $40  ;  then 
built  a  small  shanty,  in  which  they  lived  two  years ;  in  the  winter  of  1843,  he  completed  a  new  residence 
and  moved  into  it,  a  large  brick  and  frame  house,  with  barns,  etc.  Mr.  Bottomley  died  in  Burlington,  in 
1850,  and  is  buried  here;  they  had  seven  children,  six  daughters  and  one  son — Hinnah,  Ruth,  Arnimil, 
Salina,  Cecelia,  and  Mary,  all  m  irried  and  away,  except  Arnimal,  now  living  with  her  mother  in  the  house 
they  built ;  the  son,  Thomas,  married  Amelia  Frost,  of  Rochester,  and  they  also  live  at  the  homestead  with 
Mrs.  Bottomley. 
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HENRY  BORGEBT,  farmer  and  blacksmith,  Sec.  11 ;  P.  0.  Barlington;  bom  in  Prusmaan 
April,  1815 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  November,  1845,  and  located  on  the  farm  where  he  is  now  living :  heia  a 
blacksmith,  and  has  built  a  shop  on  his  premises,  where  he  carries  on  the  business  in  connection  with  farming. 
Married,  in  Germany, in  1841,  Miss  Potter;  she  died  in  1859  ;  they  had  four  children — Henry,  Maiy, 
August,  and  Margaret.  Mr.  Borgert  married  again,  in  July,  1860,  Miss  Jane  Hollen  ;  she  was  bom  b 
Germany,  in  October,  183() ;  they  have  four  children — Herman,  Anna,  Joseph  and  Christina.  Members 
of  the  Burlington  Ci*tholic  Church.     Owns  80  acres  of  land. 

CHBISTIAN  BOUB,  farmer,  Sec.  3  ;  P.  0.,  Burlington  ;  he  came  to  Burlington  Township, 
Wis.,  in  1847  ;  has  engaged  at  farming,  excepting  ten  years  that  he  was  in  the  liquor  business  in  Burlington. 
He  married,  in  Racine,  in  June,  1853,  Miss  Caroline  Schieling,  who  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1834; 
they  have  had  eight  children,  four  are  living — William,  born  April,  1855  ;  Emma,  July,  1857  ;  Charles, 
April,  1865  ;  John,  October,  1870.  Mr.  Boub  served  one  year  as  Supervisor;  he  was  elected  Member 
of  School  Board  from  1870  to  1876;  also  was  Pathmaster  from  1867  to  1875 — eight  consecutive 
years.  He  owns  the  building  occupied  now  by  A.  Helfrich;  jeweler ;  he  also  owns  two  beautiful  residences 
in  Burlington,  occupied  by  Mr.  Helfrich,  and  Mr.  Stroub ;  also  owns  a  farm  of  120  acres  of  fine  land 
situated  on  the  Kenosha  road,  within  two  miles  of  Burlington,  with  good  improvements.  Members  of  the 
Burlington  Methodist  Church. 

AIK^IJST  BBANDES,  farmer.  Sec.  19;  P.O.  Burlington;  bora  in  Germany,  January,  1836. 
Married,  in  Germany,  in  1860,  Miss  Henrietta  Lindberg,  who  was  born  there  in  1842;  they  have  had 
nine  children — seven  now  living — Caroline,  born  in  1864;  Henrietta,  in  1865;  Louisa,  in  1869; 
Augusta,  in  1872;  Emma,  in  1874;  Minnie,  in  1876;  Philip,  in  1879.  Mr.  Brandos  came  to  Wiscon- 
sin and  first  located  in  Bloomfield  Township,  where  he  worked  at  farming  till  1874 ;  then  removed  to 
Wheatland  Township,  where  he  rented  a  farm  and  lived  thereon  till  1875 ;  then  purchased  the  fium  of 
fifiy  acres  on  which  he  is  now  living,  farming  successfully.     Members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

JOHN  BrSCH,  JB.,  farmer.  Sec.  23  ;  P.  0.  Wheatland ;  bom  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  io 
December,  1847 ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents  in  1856;  his  father,  John  B.,  Sr.,  was  bom  in 
Westphalia,  Germany,  in  December,  1 809.  He  married  in  Germany,  Miss  Gertrude  Sindinghofi* ;  they 
had  two  children — Gertrude  and  John  ;  John  succeeded  his  father  on  the  farm  in  Burlington  Township, 
where  he  is  now  living.  He  married  in  Burlington,  May  17,  1870,  Miss  Mary  Richter,  a  native  of  Bur- 
lington Township ;  they  have  five  children  living — Henry,  born  in  March,  1871  ;  Theodore,  in  October, 
1873;  Lilly,  in  October,  1874;  William,  in  October,  1876;  John,  in  February,  1879.  Mr.  Busch  owns 
130  acres  of  first-rate  land.     Members  of  the  Wheatland  Catholic  Church. 

JACOB  BUSCBEBT,  farmer,  Sec.  18;  P.O.  Burlington;  born  in  Buff'alo,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
6,  1833  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  October,  1842,  with  his  parents,  who  located  in  Burlington  Township,  and 
bought  a  farm ;  he  is  a  son  of  the  late  Aloysius  Buschert,  who  was  born  in  Strasburg,  Germany,  in  April, 
1796  ;  married  in  Germany,  in  October,  1825,  Miss  Elizabeth  Trapp.  born  in  Germany  in  1803  ;  they 
had  nine  children — seven  now  living — Gregory,  Agnes,  Julia,  Jacob,  Elizabeth,  Mary  and  Charles  ;  their 
father  died  in  November,  1870  ;  his  wife  still  survives  him  ;  Charlie  is  the  sole  heir  to  the  farm  where  his 
father  lived  ;  he  is  now  working  it  successfully,  and  caring  for  his  mother  and  sister  ;  he  owns  200  acres  of 
land,  finely  improved  ;  Jacob  is  the  owner  of  the  farm  adjoining,  which  consists  of  120  J  acres  of  fine  land, 
well  improved.  He  married  in  Burlington  village,  in  June,  1865,  Miss  Anna  Stark,  who  was  bom  in 
Westphalia,  Germany,  the  IGth  of  October,  1842  ;  they  have  had  seven  children — five  are  living — Frank, 
August,  Gregory,  Charlie  and  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Jacob  Buschert  was  elected,  in  1872,  Director  of  School 
Board,  and  still  holds  that  office.     Members  of  the  Burlington  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

BBIVJAIHIX  J.  BUSHHAX,  saloon  and  restaurant,  Burlington  ;  bom  in  Germany  in 
1844 ;  his  parents  moved  to  Wheatland,  Kenosha  Co.,  when  he  was  an  infant,  and  located  there ;  his 
father,  B.  Bushman,  bought  230  acres  of  land  in  Sections  32  and  33,  built  a  residence  and  barns,  and  oth- 
erwise improved  the  land  ;  he  died  there  in  1878,  and  his  wife  still  lives  on  the  farm  with  part  of  her 
family.  The  son,  Benjamin  J.,  married  in  Wheatland,  April  19,  1872,  Elizabeth  Brenckman,  of  Bur- 
lington ;  they  have  two  children — William  and  Albert ;  he  moved  to  Burlington  in  1873,  and  opened  bus- 
iness in  a  restaurant  and  saloon  close  to  the  R.  R.  depot ;  owns  the  house  he  lives  in  and  three  lots. 

I>  A  VIB  BUSHNEIjIi.  farmer,  Sec.  33  ;  P.  0.  Burlington ;  he  was  born  on  the  shores  of 
Oneida  Lake,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1814;  lived  there  and  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm  till 
183G,  and  then  came  to  Wisconsin  ;  stopped  a  very  short  time  at  Pike  Creek,  then  wandered  across  the 
country  prospecting  till  he  arrived  at  the  lower  forks  of  Fox  River  ;  he  located  within  one  mile  of  the 
village  of  Burlinjrton ;  engaged  at  farming ;  built  a  wigwam,  in  which  he  lived  for  a  few  jears;  Mr. 
Bushnell  is  the  earliest  settler  living  in  the  neighborhood  ;  in  the  early  times  they  had  to  undergo  many 
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hardships  and  privations  ;  in  1837,  the  Settlers*  Claim  Society  was  organized  ;  its  object,  to  protect  their 
claims  from  the  claim-jumpers ;  in  those  days,  a  man  settled  and  lived  on  a  lot  thirty  days,  had  to  cut  so 
many  rails,  or  plow  so  many  furrows,  to  entitle  him  to  his  claim  ;  the  industrious  men  often  had  trouble 
with  claim-jumpers  and  loafers;  on  one  occasion,  in  1837,  the  society  f«mnd  it  necessary  to  engage  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  interlopers ;  it  took  place  near  where  the  village  of  Burlington  is  now  situated ;  it  is 
known  as  the  battle  of  Burlington,  fought  by  upwards  of  one  dozen  men  ;  no  one  was  seriously  wounded  ; 
Norman  Dyer  was  shot  in  a  limb  by  William  Curtis,  who  was  firing  in  the  dark,  and  aimed  at  Silas  Peck, 
whose  claim  Curtis  had  tried  to  jump,  but  failing  in  his  attempt,  and  aggravated  by  his  failure,  tried  to 
kill  Silas  Peck.  After  rhe  shooting,  Curtis  fled  to  parts  unknown,  but  was  finally  captured  in  Illinois,  and 
tried  in  Springfield.  His  trial  was  postponed,  he  gave  straw  bail,  escaped,  and  has  never  been  heard  of 
since.  Mr.  Bushnell  married  in  Burlington,  Jan.  7,  18-46,  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson;  she  was 
bom  in  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  26,  1828 ;  had  three  children — only  one  now  living — William  K. 
Bushnell,  born  July  26,  1848 ;  he  is  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm.  William  Bushnell  married  Oct  20, 
1870,  Miss  Adelaide  Toombs,  a  native  of  Burlington  Township;  they  have  one  daughter — Ida;  they  are 
living  with  his  father,  Mr.  David  Bushnell.  He  has  never  aspired  to  any  political  offices  ;  he  owns  eighty- 
one  acres  within  one  mile  of  Burlington  village  ;  the  farm  is  well  improved,  with  spacious  bams  and  a 
comfortable  house. 

ABNEB  CHAIHBEBLIN,  Burlington;  born  in  1804,  in  Orange  Co.,  Vt. ;  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  1857,  locating  at  Spring  Prairie,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  for  eleven  years.  In  1868,  he 
removed  to  Burlington,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business.  In  1825,  he  married  Miss  Maiy  Hasel- 
tine,  a  native  of  New  York.  She  died  in  Burlington,  Nov.  19,  1877.  They  have  had  ten  children,  five 
boys  and  five  girls,  three  now  dead.  Mr.  Chamberlin  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  two  years  ;  family 
are  members  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

WILIilAn  E.  CfllPSIAN,  farmer.  Sec.  28 ;  P.  0.  Burlington ;  was  bom  near  Brockville. 
Canada,  in  1822 ;  he  went  to  Morristown,  N.  Y. ;  then  to  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  with  parents,  when  he  was 
12  years  old ;  in  1846,  he  came  to  Burlington  and  rented  a  farm,  and  lived  on  it  till  1841),  when  he  bought 
seventy-three  acres  in  Sec.  22,  with  residence  and  barns,  and  lived  there  till  1852 ;  then  sold  it  and  went 
to  California.  In  1856,  he  returned  to  Kankakee  Co.,  111.,  and  remained  eight  years  ;  in  1865,  returned 
to  Burlington  and  bought  146  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  28,  with  residence — the  same  farm  he  had  rented  in 
1846.  He  married,  in  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September,  1846,  Susan  Kathan,  of  same  place;  they  have 
DO  children. 

TflOSIAS  CL ABKE,  farmer.  Sec.  2 ;  P.  0.  Burlington.  Thomas  Clarke  was  born  in  County 
Longford,  Ireland,  May  12,  1828 ;  he  came  to  Albany,  in  1850,  where  he  was  occupied  in  a  stove  foundry, 
taking  charge  of  patterns,  etc.  He  remained  there  till  1861  ;  then  came  to  Burlington  and  bought  eighty 
acres  of  land  in  Sec.  21,  with  log  cabins,  barns,  etc.;  but  only  partly  improved.  He  afterward  bought 
thirty-eight  acres  more  land  in  Sec.  22,  and  now  owns  1 18  acres  in  all.  He  was  never  married ;  his  sbter 
is  keeping  house  for  him. 

nBH.  FBANCES  CONKEY,  widow;  Burlington;  the  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Polly 
Kinney;  born  in  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  October,  1807  ;  her  parents  moved  to  Massena,  N.  Y.  In  1852,  she 
married,  in  Massena,  Lucius  Conkcy,  and  came  with  him  to  Burlington  that  year.  He  was  born  in  Sud- 
bury, Vt.,  March  17,  1793;  married,  in  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  19,  1819,  Phoebe  Townsend,  and  had 
five  children;  his  wife  died,  March  28,  1831.  He  married  again,  Oct.  16,  1832,  in  Massena,  N.  Y., 
Frances  Kinney,  and  had  three  children  ;  he  died  in  Burlington,  Feb.  28,  1866,  aged  74  years. 

BENBY  C.  CONKLIM,  Burlington;  born  in  New  London,  Conn.,  Dec.  19,  1823;  his 
parents  moved  to  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  his  father,  Henry  Conklin.  married  Esther  Bowk,  of  New  Lon- 
don ;  they  had  two  children — Elizabeth,  who  died  in  New  York  Staie,  and  Henry  C.  Henry  Conklin, 
Sr.,  was  killed,  in  New  York,  in  1834,  by  a  runaway  team;  his  wife  died  in  1854.  Henry  C.  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1856,  and  followed  his  business,  railroad  contracting,  for  twelve  years,  with  headquarters  at 
Racine,  but  his  residence  at  Burlington,  where  he  owned  a  house  and  lot,  purchased  in  1856,  when  he 
first  came  here,  and  which  he  still  occupies.  He  built  the  house  himself,  being  a  mason  by  trade.  He 
also  worked  on  the  historical  Victoria  Bridge,  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  at  Montreal,  Canada.  He 
married,  in  Ogdeiisburg,  N.  Y.,  June  22,  liB49,  Elizabeth  Hill.  They  had  three  children,  now  dead  ;  his 
wife  also  died  in  Burlington,  in  April,  1868.  He  married  again,  in  August,  1868,  Mrs.  Sarah  Armour, 
widow  of  John  B.  Armour.  She  had  two  sons  by  her  first  husband — Q-oorge  A.  and  Purly  P.  They 
are  members  of  the  <Jongregational  Church. 

PATBICK  CONNOB,  farmer.  Sec.  24;  P.  0.  Wheatland.  He  was  born  in  County  Cork, 
Ireland,  in  March,  1821.     He  came  to  Wisconsin  first  in  1851.     He  worked  a  short  time  at  farming  in 
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Brighton  Township ;  went  to  Illinois  and  worked  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  In  1855,  he  returned  to 
Wisconsin,  bought  a  farm,  and  located  in  Burlington  Township,  where  he  has  constantly  lived  for  the  last 
twenty-four  years.  He  married,  in  Burlington,  October,  1857,  Mrs.  Alice  O'Neil,  born  in  County  Tippe- 
rary,  Ireland,  in  1825.  They  have  had  two  children— Ellen,  born  June  26,  1859;  died  Aug.  14,  1867; 
Johnnie,  bom  Sept.  18,  1862;  died  Aug.  12,  1867.  Mr.  Connor  has  led  an  industrious  life.  He  owns 
forty  acres  of  good  land,  fertile  and  productive.     Members  of  the  Wheatland  Catholic  Church. 

JOEL  HENRY  COOPER,  91.  D.,  Burlington  ;  bom  in  Windsor  Co.,  Yt,  April  20, 1821 ; 
was  educated  at  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  1844,  and  remained 
one  year ;  in  May,  1845,  he  came  to  Spring  Prairie  (Walworth  Co.),  and  remained  there  till  1853,  when 
he  came  to  Burlington  and  located  here  ;  he  practiced  medicine  and  kept  a  drug  store,  and  was  also  Post- 
master here  for  thirteen  years,  being  appointed  to  that  position  by  President  Lincoln  in  1861,  which  posi- 
tion he  resigned  in  1874;  he  now  owns  the  residence  in  which  he  lives,  with  the  ground.  He  was  also 
Representative  from  Spring  Prairie,  in  1853,  to  the  Legislature,  while  practicing  medicine  there  with  Dr. 
Mills. 

HADIiEY  9I.  CORSBIE,  Pastor  Con^egational  Church,  Burlington  ;  bom  in  Thomtown, 
Ind.,  Dec.  6,  1848,  of  Quaker  parents ;  remained  there  till  8  years  old ;  was  then  sent  to  Henry  Co., 
Iowa,  to  be  educated,,  and  graduated  from  Whittier  College  in  1872 ;  he  taught  in  Normal  and  graded 
schools  in  Pike  Co..  111.;  then  went  to  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  graduated  April  30, 
1879,  and  commenced  a  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  C'hurch  in  the  town  of  Burlington  ;  delivered  bis 
first  sermon,  Sunday,  May  4,  1879;  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  the  Seminary,  he  was  sent  by  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  up  to  the  pineries  above  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  where  he  spent  eighteen  months  successfullj ; 
then  returned  to  the  Seminary  and  remained  two  years  longer.  He  married  in  Salem,  Iowa,  Sept.  17, 
1873,  Susie  D.  Hartley,  of  Salem,  but  a  native  of  Indiana;  his  wife  also  graduated  from  Whittier  Col- 
lege in  1872;  they  have  three  children — Maurice,  born  July  12,  1874;  Lawrence,  born  Oct.  7,  1876; 
Arthur  H.,  bora  Dec.  30,  1877. 

HENRY  liEACH  DEVEREIJX,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Buriington  Standard  ;  born 
in  1808,  in  Marblehead,  Mass. ;  his  early  education  was  received  in  the  pride  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts— the  public  school,  ending  his  education  with  a  few  terms  in  a  private  academy ;  lefl  home  at  the 
age  of  14  years  and  entered  a  printing  office  at  Exeter,  N.  H. ;  remained  two  years;  then  eni^a^ed  in  a 
printing  office  at  Salem,  Mass.,  remaining  one  year ;  in  1825,  went  to  Boston,  where  he  completed  ]\\s  trade 
and  remained  until  1852,  when  he  went  to  Winnebago  Co.,  111.,  and  engaged  in  farming;  remain^MJ  five 
years ;  then  removed  to  Beloit  and  purchased  the  Beloit  Journal,  remaining  about  five  years ;  went  to 
Delavan  as  partner  in  the  Delavan  Northron  for  one  year ;  he  then  returned  to  farming  for  about  three 
years ;  in  1864,  went  to  Janesville,  remaining  eighteen  months,  when  he  went  to  Burlington  and  purchased 
the  Standard  from  L.  E.  Smith.  Married,  Nov.  2,  1830,  Miss  Hanna  N.  Emmerson,  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire.     Members  of  Episcopal  Church. 

TRUE  W.  DIJROIN,  farmer;  P.  0.  Burlington  :  born  in  Caledonia  Co.,  Vt.,  Dec.  31, 1816; 
lived  there  till  he  was  21  years  old ;  then  went  to  New  Hampshire ;  remained  four  years ;  in  September. 
1840,  he  came  to  Burlington  and  took  up  160  acres  of  land  in  Sees.  8  and  9,  south  of  the  village  of  Bur- 
lington, which  he  afterwards  sold,  and  bought  land  in  Sec.  30  ;  he  now  owns  137  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  30, 
including  one  large  lot  in  the  village,  on  which  stood,  partly  finished  when  he  bouj^ht  it,  a  stone  house, 
which  he  completed  as  a  handsome  residence  in  1855,  and  moved  into  it  from  his  old  residence  on  Sec.  8; 
he  married,  in  Rochester,  Wis.,  Olive  Stetson,  of  same  place,  Jan.  28,  1845 ;  had  three  children — Edmund 
T.,  Mary  E.  and  Florence  0.,  all  living;  his  wife  died  April  28,  1857;  is  buried  at  Honey  Creek;  he 
married  again,  in  Rochester,  Ann  Eliza  Soule,  widow  of  George  Newman,  Feb.  10,  1858,  and  had  two 
children — Frank  M.  and  Ella  M.  Mr.  Durgin  is  a  deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  has  been 
for  nine  years. 

CASPAR  EISENRART,  farmer,  Sec.  20  ;  P.  0.  Burlington  ;  born  in  Lietany,  France,  in 
June,  1832 ;  came  with  his  parents,  in  1835,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  they  lived  till  1842  ;  came  to  Wis- 
consin ;  located  and  bought  a  farm,  and  Caspar  has  industriously  been  farming  ever  since ;  he  married  first 
in  Burlingon,  Feb.  8,  185G,  Miss  Mary  Aimcnd,  who  was  born  in  New  York  City ;  have  two  children  — 
Anna  and  Elizabeth  ;  their  mother  died  July  22,  J  865 ;  he  married  the  second  wife  in  Burlington,  in 
May,  i  86G,  Miss  Lena  Starkes  ;  they  had  seven  children  ;  five  are  living — Julia,  Steina,  Josephine,  Mary 
and  Philip  ;  in  the  season,  Mr.  E.  operates  a  threshing  machine ;  he  is  the  owner  of  132  acres  of  land, 
well  improved. 

GIDEON  E.  S.  FELIiOWS,  farmer.  Sec.  31  ;  P.  0.  Burlington;  born  in  Ots^o  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  7,  1808 ;  went  to  Geneva,  Walworth  Co.,  in  1855,  and  remained  there  ten  years;  he  married. 
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in  Feb.,  1835,  Eachel  Cook,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  had  sik' children — Susanna,  Beteey,  Clarissa, 
Elnaihun,  Amos  and  Arthur  G. ;  his  wife  died  in  Geneva,  Aug.  18,  1862  ;  he  married  again,  in  Aug., 
1863,  Laura  Benson,  widow  of  IVIilton  Martin,  a  resident  of  Spring  Prairie;  when  he  first  went  to  Geneva, 
in  1855,  he  bought  140  acres  of  land,  and  improved  it  and  built  a  residence;  in  1863,  he  moved  to  Spring 
Prairie,  and,  in  1866,  sold  the  property  in  Geneva;  his  second  wife  owned  seventy-eight  acres  of  land  in 
Spring  Prairie,  and,  in  1868,  he  bought  forty  acres  more  in  the  same  place;  in  1869,  he  moved  to  Bur- 
lington village,  where  he  lived  throe  years;  in  March,  1872,  he  bought  873  acres  in  Sec.  31,  Burlington, 
with  residence  on  it,  and  now  occupies  it ;  his  son  Elnathan  enlisted  in  the  22d  Wis.,  and  died  of  fever  in 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  Aug.  19,  1863 ;  Amos  enlisted  in  the  same  regiment,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Resaca  Woods,  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  died,  June  18,  1864,  at  Kingston,  Ga.,  where  he  was  sent  when 
wounded. 

HEBSIAN  FISCHER,  farmer,  Sees.  13  and  14;  P.  0.  Burlington;  born  in  Westphalia, 
Germany,  in  1810 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents  in  1847  ;  they  located  in  Burlington,  bought  a  farm, 
and  engaged  at  farming;  his  father,  William  F.,  was  born  in  September,  1812  ;  he  married,  in  Germany, 
Miss  Magdalena  Brown,  born  July  14,  1809  ;  they  had  one  son — Herman ;  his  father  died  in  July,  1875 ; 
his  mother  died  in  1849  ;  Herman,  the  sole  heir  to  the  property,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  farm;  married 
in  Burlington,  in  October,  1869,  Miss  Louisa  Will ;  she  was  bom  in  Germany,  Aug.  24,  1846;  have  four 
children — Lena,  born  April,  1871  ;  Mary.  June,  1872;  Herman.  May,  1875  ;  Theresa,  May,  1878.  Mr. 
Fischer  has  led  an  industrious  life;  he  owns  175  acres  of  land  in  Burlington  Township,  and  ten  acres  in 
Wheatland — 185  acres  of  land  altogether,  finely  improved;  he  and  his  family  are  members  of  the  Burling- 
ton Catholic  Church. 

CHARLES  G.  FOLTZ,  merchant,  Burlington;  born  in  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  9, 
1837 ;  was  nine  years  old  when  his  parents  moved  to  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio,  where  they  remained  three 
years,  and,  in  1854,  moved  to  Burlington;  Mr.  F.' first  clerked  for  Orson  Sheldon,  in  1854;  remained 
with  him  three  years,  and,  in  1857,  commenced  business  with  his  father,  under  the  firm  B.  Foltz  &  Son, 
dry-goods  merchants  ;  they  carry  a  general  line  of  dry  goods,  carpets,  clothing,  etc.,  and  are  located  in  the 
center  of  business;  he  married,  in  Nov.,  1861,  in  New  Hampshire,  Mary  A.  Chandler,  and  have  three 
children — Charles  O.,  Alice  B.,  and  Ernest  H.  Mr.  Foltz  is  Clerk  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and 
his  family  are  members. 

RENJAHIN  FOX,  farmer,  Sec.  32 ;  P.  0.  Burlington;  born  in  Yorkshire,  England ;  he  came 
to  the  State  oi  New  York  in  1849 ;  lived  there  until  the  fall  of  1851,  then  came  to  Burlington ;  imme- 
diately sought  and  obtained  employment  as  a  miller  in  the  Burlington  Flour  Mills,  where  he  was  employed 
for  over  t wen ly  years.  He  married  in  Burlington,  in  Oct.,  1855,  Miss  Mary  Ann  Wheeler,  a  sister  of 
William  Wheeler;  she  is  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  England;  they  have  had  five  children — all  dead.  He 
was  Pathmaster  for  eight  years;  filled  that  position  with  satisfaction  to  the  community.  Mr.  Fox  is  the 
owner  of  sixty  acres  of  land,  finely  improved,  situated  within  one  mile  of  Burlington,  on  the  bank  of 
Fox  River,  and  on  the  W.  U.  R.  R. ;  members  of  the  Burlington  Baptist  Church. 

HRN.  H AR Y  Ollili,  widow,  Burlington ;  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  and  Mary  Mich  ;  she  was 
born  in  Prussia  in  1837 ;  came  with  her  parents  to  this  State  in  1852;  her  father  located  at  Paris,  Ken- 
osha Co.,  bought  eighty  acres  of  land,  built  a  r^^sidence  and  improved  the  land;  he  died  in  Paris,  March, 
tl867  ;  her  mother  still  lives  on  the  farm  ;  they  had  five  children — Elizabeth,  Peter,  Eva,  Mary  and  John. 
Mary  married,  in  June,  1859,  in  Briurhton,  Jacob  Gill,  who  was  born  in  Prussia  Aug.,  1835,  and  came  to 
this  country  the  same  year  as  his  wife's  parents  ;  he  owned  the  residence  Mrs.  Gill  now  occupies,  and  was 
in  the  saloon  business;  he  died  in  Burlington,  March  1,  1875;  they  had  six  children — Jacob,  Peter, 
John,  Katie,  Eva  and  William. 

AMTHONY  ORASS,  farmer,  Sec.  17;  P.  0.  Burlington;  he  was  born  Jan.  6,  1812;  came 
to  Wisconsin  June  28,  1844;  he  first  located  in  Spring  Prairie,  Walw(»rth  Co  ,  and  worked  at  farming; 
lived  there  a  few  years,  then  bought  a  farm;  lived  there  till  1869,  then  came  to  Burlington  l^ownship, 
bought  a  farm  and  settled  here.  Married,  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  De\  25,  1840,  Miss  Catharine  Noblitt;  she 
Was  born  in  Germany  in  Feb.  1812;  have  had  ten  children — Nich»liis,  born  Nov.  23,  1841  ,  Apollina, 
July  8,  1845;  Catharine,  Feb.  4,  1847  ;  John  H.,  March  1,  1850;  Elizabeth,  April  12,  1852;  died  in 
1875;  Joseph,  born  Dec.  12,  1854;  Frances,  Dec.  14,  1856;  Ann  Margaret,  Jan.  23,  1858;  Edward, 
March  20, 1861 ;  Johnnie  J.,  Jan.  19, 1862.  Mr.  Grass  owns  126  J  acres  of  productive  land,  well  improved, 
with  substantial  barns  and  a  comfortable  house. 

jURS.  F.  N.  CwRIEREL,  widow,  farmer,  Sec.  28;  Burlingtoo ;  born  in  Baden,  Germany, 
Nov.  1,  1825.  She  married,  in  Baden,  March  30,  1848,  Frank  N.  Griebel,  and  came  to  Burlington  in 
May,  1853;  he  bought  ninety  acres  of  land  iu  Sees.  25  and  36,  with  residence;  they  lived  there  till  1867, 
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and  then  sold  it  and  bought  ninety-two  acres  in  Sec.  28,  with  residence,  bams,  etc.  They  had  ten  child- 
ren— Maggie,  Barbara,  Mary,  Peter,  Josephine,  Theresa,  Leonard,  Henry,  Julia  and  Frank — all  living. 
Mr.  Qriebel  died  Sept.  '20,  1874,  and  is  buried  in  Burlington.  Mrs.  Griebel  still  lives  on  the  farm  with 
some  of  her  children. 

CHAUNCEY  HALL,  cashier  First  National  Bank,  Burlington;  born  in  New  York  in  1826; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1844,  locating  at  Milwaukee;  in  1845,  he  removed  to  Racine,  and  remained  for 
twelve  years,  engaged  in  mercantile  business ;  in  the  spring  of  1857  he  went  to  Ohio,  where  he  identified 
himself  with  the  banking  business,  which  he  continued  till  the  fall  of  1860,  then  removed  to  Chicago,  and 
remained  two  years  in  the  commission  business;  December,  1872,  he  located  at  Burlington  and  organized 
the  First  National  Bank,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  best-conducted  banks  in  the  State.  In  1851,  he 
married  Miss  Mary  J.  Loomis,  a  native  of  New  York ;  they  have  one  child,  a  son — Eugene — who  is 
assistant  cashier  in  the  bank. 

EUGENE  HALL,  assistant  cashier  First  National  Bank,  Burlinf^ton;  bom,  in  1852,  in  Racine; 
received  his  early  education  at  Racine  College.  In  the  fall  of  1874  he  was  engaged  in  the  Manufacturers 
Bank  of  Racine,  where  he  remained  for  three  years;  in  1877  he  removed  to  Burlini;ton  an  i  took  the  posi- 
tion as  assistant  cashier  in  the  bank,  which  he  now  holds.  Married,  in  1878,  Miss  Florence  Cooper,  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Cooper. 

ADAH  J.  H  ANN  AS,  proprietor  Jones  House,  Burlington  ;  born  in  1843,  in  New  York 
State,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1862,  locating  at  Milwaukee  for  one  year,  and  from  there  to  Geneva  for 
sixteen  months ;  in  1871  he  came  to  Burlington  and  opened  the  Exchange  Hotel,  continuing  for  five 
years ;  in  1876  he  leased  the  Jones  House,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  best-conducted  hotels  m  the 
State;  married,  September,  1868,  Miss  Frances  A.  Clark,  a  native  of  Canada;  they  have  had  three 
children,  two  living — Bella  and  Arthur  J. 

SEBASTIAN  HEILIUENTHAL,  farmer.  Sec.  14;  P.  0.  Burlington.;  he  was  born 
ill  Germany,  Jan.  31,  1819 ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1847,  and  located  in  Sheboygan  County,  and  com- 
menced farming  ;  lived  there  till  1853  ;  he  then  moved  to  Walworth  County  and  engaged  at  farming,  and 
remained  till  1866  ;  then  he  came  to  Racine  County  and  located  in  Burlington  Township,  where  he  bought 
a  farm,  and  is  working  it  with  success ;  married,  in  1852,  Miss  Julia  Hahn  ;  she  was  bom  in  Germany  in 
1838  ;  they  have  four  children^*— John,  born  July,  1853  ;  Henry,  February,  1855  ;  Joseph,  June,  1861  ; 
George,  July,  1 863  ;  Mr.  Heilingenihal  has  been  industrious,  and  accumulated  a  valuable  property  :  he 
owns  140  acres  of  fine  land,  well  improved.     Members  of  the  Burlington  Catholic  Church. 

LOBENZ  HESS,  Assessor,  Burlington  ;  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  Dec.  10,  1816  ;  he  came  to 
New  York  in  1842,  and  in  1845  went  to  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  and  remained  there  till  1852  ;  in  1850 
came  to  Wisconsin  and  bought  a  farm  in  Wheatland,  Kenosha  County,  and  returned  and  brought  his 
family  there  in  1852;  remained  in  Wheatland  till  1866,  then  moved  to  Burlington;  he  married  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  18+5,  Margaret  Glaser,  a  native  of  Bavaria  ;  they  have  four  children — Elizabeth,  mar- 
ried Phillip  Kessler,  living  in  Burlington  ;  John  S.,  married  Julia  Kraus,  and  living  in  Wheatland : 
George  S.,  married  Maria  Holley,  and  lives  in  Burlington  ;  these  three  his  wife's  by  her  first  husband ; 
Ann  B.,  his  own  daughter,  married  John  Rasch,  and  lives  in  Burlington  ;  Mr.  Hess  is  the  agent  for  four 
insurance  companies,  and  also  Assessor,  which  office  he  has  held  five  terms  at  different  times ;  he  has  also 
been  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  three  terms ;  was  also  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Wheatland 
for  three  years. 

GERARD  HIDDING,  farmer.  Sec.  34 ;  P.  0.  Burlington ;  born  in  Westphalia,  Prussia,  in 
1813  ;  came  to  Burlington  in  1847,  bought  a  land  claim  from  Herman  Newuth  for  seventy- three  acres, 
and  brought  his  family  here  ;  he  married  in  Prussia,  and  has  twelve  children  living — Mary,  Caroline, 
William,  Christine,  Charles,  Lizzie,  Annie,  Louis,  August,  Francis,  Theodore,  Louisa  ;  he  owns  140  acres 
in  Sections  26,  27  and  34  ;  he  built  the  residence  he  lives  in,  with  barns,  etc.,  and  has  improved  the 
farm  ;  he  raises  stock  and  grain. 

HERHAN  HIIiDERBRAlVD,  farmer,  Sec.  14  ;  P.  0.  Burlington  ;  he  was  born  in  Ger- 
many, February,  1809  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1854,  and  located  in  Burlington  Township,  where  he  has 
been  farming  since ;  he  married  in  Burlington  in  1859,  Miss  Christina  Komping,  who  was  bom  in  (Ger- 
many in  1829  ;  they  have  five  children — Elizabeth,  born  in  18G0  ;  Mary,  1863 ;  Anna,  1865  ;  Phena, 
1867  ;  Christina,  1809  ;  owns  120  acres,  most  of  it  under  cultivation  ;  members  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Burlington. 

CHARLES  HILLHAXBT,  farmer.  Sec.  23  ;  P.  0.  Burlington  ;  born  in  Westphalia,  Ger- 
many,  Dec.  25, 1835  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1854,  with  his  parents  ;  they  located  in  Brighton  Township; 
engaged  at  farming  on  the  same  place  where  his  father.  Otto  Hillman,  is  still  living ;    Charles  lived  with 
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his  father  and  assisted  him  in  working  the  farm  till  1863,  at  which  time  he  rented  a  farm  and  commenced 
life  for  himself;  in  1866  he  removed  to  Burlington  Township  and  bought  the  farm  on  Section  23,  on 
which  he  is  now  living ;  he  has  had  a  very  industrious  life ;  he  married,  in  June,  1861;  Miss  Mary  Fohs, 
who  was  born  in  Germany  in  1844  ;  they  have  eight  children — Bertha,  born  in  December,  1862  ; 
Otto,  September,  1864  ;  Emma,  September,  1866;  Caroline,  September,  1868  ;  Loub,  October,  1871  ; 
Mary,  January,  187i^;  Charles,  August,  1875  ;  Ernst,  September,  1878.  Mr.  Hillmann  was  Pathmaster 
in  1877.    He  owns  101  acres  of  good  land,  finely  improved.    Members  of  the  Burlington  Lutheran  Church. 

JOHN  HOCKINOS,  the  father  of  William  ;  a  blacksmith  by  trade ;  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  '^  teetotal  "  movement  in  Great  Britain  ;  his  gifls  as  a  wit,  a  singer  and  story-teller,  together  with 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  genuine,  jolly  fellow,  led  him  to  indulge  in  the  ''  flowing  bowl  "  to  an  extent 
that  could  have  but  one  result :  he  was  still  young,  however,  when  the  lamented  Joseph  Sturges  started  a 
society  in  Birmingham,  whose  members  pledged  themselves  to  ^'  teetotally  abstain  ''  from  all  intoxicants. 
John  Hockings  became  one  of  the  first  members  of  this  Society  (probably  in  the  year  1834),  and  soon 
developed  into  a  powerful  speaker,  becoming  the  most  celebrated  temperance  lecturer  in  all  England ; 
immense  crowds  rushed  to  hear  him,  and  he  was  no  less  popular  than  his  only  successor,  John  B.  Gough  , 
he  spoke  in  the  great  town-hall,  Manchester,  England,  thirty-six  consecutive  nights,  as  late  as  the  year 
1P43  ;  how  long  the  meetings  would  have  continued,  no  one  knows,  but  they  were  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  giving- way  of  a  crowded  gallery,  a  panic,  the  killing  of  several,  and  the  serious  injury  of  many  others. 
His  command  over  the  feelings  of  his  audiences  was  perfectly  wonderful,  and.  the  number  of  people  who 
signed  the  pledge  under  his  influence  was  equaled  only  by  the  success  of  the  celebrated  Father  Mathew. 
As  early  as  1841,  the  writer  of  this  sketch  heard  him  express  the  wish  that  he  could  rest  from  his  labors, 
and  go  to  live  on  a  farm  in  America ;  his  imagination  was  fired  with  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  the 
Great  West ;  he  believed  in  the  republican  form  of  government  as  the  only  form  that  mankind*  should  per- 
mit ;  he  came  directly  to  Wisconsin  in  1844,  buying  a  farm  near  that  of  James  Tinker,  one  of  his  old  coad- 
jutors ;  he  lectured  but  little  after  coming  to  Wisconsin,  and  many  of  his  neighbors  were  unaware,  until 
after  his  death,  of  his  early  celebrity  as  *'  TuE  Birmingham  Blacksmith,"  by  which  sobriquet  he  was 
more  generally  known  throughout  the  British  Isles  than  by  his  own  Christian  and  family  name. 

WILLI  An  HOCKINttS,  farmer,  Sec.  27 ;  P.  0.  Burlington ;  bom  in  Birmingham, 
England,  in  1841  ;  came  to  Racine  Co.  with  his  parents  in  1844;  his  father,  John  Hockings,  bought  112 
acres  of  land  in  Sees.  22  and  27,  Burlington,  and  built  residence  and  barns,  and  improved  it;  his  father  died, 
Dec.  29,  18t)5 ;  afler  his  death,  the  farm  was  divided ;  his  daughter  Sarah,  now  Mrs.  T.  H.  Marslaud,  taking 
filly  acres,  in  Sec.  22,' and  William  taking  the  sixty-two  acres  in  Sec.  27.  His  first  wife  died  in  England, 
and  in  1840,  he  married  again  in  Birmingham,  Eliza  Clark,  and  brought  her  to  Burlington  with  him^ 
where  she  died,  in  1855  ;  he  had  two  children  by  first  wife — John  W.  and  Sarah,  and  four  children  by 
his  second  wife — William,  Mary  Ann,  Eliza  and  Phwbe.  William  married  in  Btirlington,  in  1863,. 
Helena  L.  MulhoIlantP,  and  has  three  children  -Nellie  M.,  Clarence  W.  and  Alfred  J.,  all  living  at  home 
with  parents;  William  built  the  residence  he  now  occupies,  in  Sec.  27,  in  1875,  with  the  barns,  etc.;  he 
enlisted,  Jan.  4,  18G3,  in  3d  Cavalary  and  went  with  his  regiment  to  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  was  in 
several  skirmishes ;  he  was  ^mong  the  last  of  the  army  discharged  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

NATHAN  IDE,  farmer,  Sec.  21 ;  P.  O.  Burlington;  born  in  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1820,  he  came 
to  Rochester,  Racine  Co.,  VVis ,  in  1837,  and  remained  there  till  1845,  and  then  moved  to  Spring  Prairie, 
Walworth  Co.;  in  1867  he  came  to  Burlington  and  bought  ninety  acres  land,  in  Sec.  21,  with  large  brick 
residence  partly  finished,  which  he  completed  and  also  built  barns,  and  now  occupies  it.  He  married  in 
Burlington,  in  his  present  residence,  in  1868,  Augusta  Brock,  a  native  of  Germany,  they  have  six  children 
— Alice,  Edward,  Charles,  Louisa,  Frank  and  Caroline ;  his  family  all  attend  the  Methodist  Church,  in 
Burlington. 

JOSEPH  JACOBS,  farmer.  Sec.  13;  P.  O.  Burlington;  born  in  Germany,  March  14, 
1846;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1854  with  his  parents;  they  located  in  Burlington  Township,  and  engaged 
at  farming,  which  his  father  followed  until  his  death ;  he  was  born  in  Germany  in  1818,  married  in  Ger- 
many in  1841,  Justin  Karman,  she  was  born  in  Germany;  they  had  eight  children,  four  are  living — 
Frank,  born,  1841,  p]lizabeth,  1843,  Joseph,  1846,  Wena,  1855;  their  mother  died  in  May,  1861;  their 
iather  died  Oct.  13,  1874;  Joseph  succeeded  his  father  on  the  farm.  He  married  in  Burlington,  in  1868, 
Mrs.  Julia  Kottknbosck,  she  was  born  in  Germany  in  1846;  they  have  four  children — Mena,  born  April, 
1870,  William,  1871,  Charley,  1874,  Edward,  1877.  Mr.  Jacobs  owns  116  acres  of  fine  land;  hand- 
.snmely  improved.     Member  of  the  Burlington  Catholie  Church. 

CHARLES  J4IHNSON  JONES,  bom  in  New  Hampshire,  1811,  vsme  to  Wisconsin  in 

1843,  locating  at  Wheatland,  where  he  farmed  for  two  years ;  in  1845  came  to  Burlington,  and  was 
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engaged  in  teaching  school  for  eighteen  months;  then  went  into  the  hotel  business,  which  he  continued  for 
eleven  years ;  in  1874,  Mr.  Jones  removed  the  frame  building  formerly  occupied  as  a  hotel,  and  erected  an 
elegant  brick  hotel  and  business  block.  He  married  in  1835,  Miss  Hanna  P.  Cross,  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  she  died  in  Burlington  in  1848;  they  had  one  child,  a  girl;  married  again  in  1852,  Mits 
Nancy  B.  Taylor,  a  native  of  Vermont;  she  died  in  Burlington,  in  1871 ;  they  had  one  child,  a  boy. 
Family,  members  Congregational  Church. 

JOSEPH  KEIKEBrSCH,  farmer.  Sees.  5,  18  and  19;  P.  0.;  Burlington;  born  in  Ger- 
many,  in  June,  1840 ;  he  served  three  years  in  the  Prussian  artillery,  was  honorably  discharged;  emigrated 
to  Burlington  Township,  Wis.  in  1866;  engaged  at  working  a  farm  till  1868.  Married  in  Burlington 
village,  Oct.  1868,  Mrs.  Margaret  Fischman,  who  was  born  in  Germany,  in  1839,  the  widow  of  Henry 
Fischman;  had  by  him  two  children,  both  living — Henry  and  Frank  ;  by  her  second  husband,  has  had  five 
children,  three  are  living — Elizabeth,  born  July,  1869,  Mary,  March,  1874,  Margaret,  March,  1876.  Mr. 
Keikebusch  owns  200  acres  of  fine  land,  situated  on  Sees.  18  and  19,  well  improved.  Members  of  the 
Burlington  Catholic  Church. 

JOHN  KEMPTNER,  farmer.  Sec.  3;  P.  0.  Burlington;  born  in  Germany,  May  15,  1825. 
Married,  in  Germany,  in  October,  1847,  Miss  Theresa  Ubleis,  bom  August,  1822;  they  have  four  chil- 
dren— John,  born  October,  1852 ;  Frank,  October,  1857  ;  Michael,  September,  1860 ;  Theresa,  July, 
1863.  Mr.  Kemptner  is  by  trade  a  carpenter  and  housebuilder ;  he,  with  his  wife  and  one  child,  came  to 
Burlington  in  September,  1854;  worked  at  his  trade  until  1867;  in  1865,  he  purchased  134  acres,  on 
which  he  is  now  living  and  farming ;  bought  an  additional  36  acres  of  land ;  now  owns  170  acres  of  good 
land,  situated  in  Sec.  3,  well  improved.     Members  of  the  Burlington  Catholic  Church. 

ALBEBT  KETTELHUT,  barber,  Burlington;  bom  in  1853,  in  Germany;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1868,  locating  at  Burlington,  where  he  commenced  work  on  a  farm ;  continued  for  three 
years;  in  1873,  commenced  learning  the  barber  business  with  H.  F.  Smith,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years;  in  1876,  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Smith,  the  firm  being  dissolved  in  1879,  Mt.  Kettelhnt 
carrying  on  the  business  alone.  Married,  June  22,  1876,  Miss  Emma  Stauss,  a  native  of  Maasachuaetts ; 
they  have  one  daughter.     Members  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church. 

^NTHOIWY  KIPP,  farmer.  Sec.  22 ;  P.  0.  Burlington ;  bom  in  Westphalia,  Prussia,  in 
1828<  came  to  New  York  City  in  1846;  there  he  was  engaged  in  a  starch  factory,  and  remained  until 
1857  ;  he  then  came  to  Burlington,  and  bought  175  acres  of  land  in  Seen.  22  and  23  ;  he  built  the  refi- 
dlence  he  occupies  on  Sec.  22,  with  barns,  and  made  all  improvements.  Married,  in  New  York,  May  5, 
1857,  Marj^ftambrecht.  and  has  eight  children  living— Mary,  Louisa,  Emma,  Margaret,  Theresa,  Anthony, 
Lguis  and  Rosie.  all  living  at  home  with  parents. 

PBAIVCIS  Cir.  KLIIVE,  merchant  and  manufacturer,  Burlington;  born  in  St.  John,  near 
Strasburg,  Germany,  in  1833 ;  he  came  to  Pottsville,  Penn.,  in  1841,  and  remained  there,  working  at  his 
trade  of  blacksmith  till  1856,  when  he  came  to  Racine  city,  and  went  to  work  for  Skinner;  in  1858,  he  com- 
menced work  for  J.  I.  Case,  and,  when  Mr.  Case  took  in  his  first  partner,  he  placed  Mr.  Kline  in  charge 
of  the  blacksmith  department  as  foreman^  where  he  remained  till  1868 ;  can^  to  Burlington,  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  Hubert  Wagner,  in  the  machine-shop ;  they  dissolved  in  1870,  Mr.  KJ[ine  selling  out 
bis  interest,  and  formed  another  partnership  with  Mr.  Frank  McCumber,  as  manufacturers  -and  dealers  in 
agricultural  machinery ;  they  afterward  took  in  another  partner,  Mr.  Charles  Leber,  and  contmued  bus- 
iness together  till  February,  1878,  when  Mr.  Kline  bought  out  Frank  McCumber's  interest,  and  now 
owns  two-thirds  interest  in  the  business,  and  Mr.  Leber  the  balance  ;  they  manufacture  and  carry  a  large 
stock  of  standard  and  popular  plows,  wagons,  cultivators,  buggies,  etc.,  etc.  He  married,  in  Burlington, 
in  1862,  Mary  Ann  Frasch ;  has  had  twelve  children,  three  now  dead — Barbara  C.,  Mary  J.,  Adelaide 
F.,  Francis  X.,  Philip  J.,  Ellenora  B.,  Lucia  C,  Otto  G.  and  Clara  are  living  at  home  with  parents. 
Mr.  K.  resides  with  his  mother-in-law.  in  a  brick  residence  opposite  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was  elected 
Supervisor  in  1875,  and  again  in  1879,  and  was  also  Secretary  of  the  Catholic  School  Board  for  four 
years.  His  father  and  mother  came  to  Racine  in  1856,  where  they  remained  till  1866,  when  they  moved 
to  Burfington ;  he  is  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  and  owns  the  residence  (a  stone  building)  adjoining  that 
where  his  pon  Francis  lives ;  they  had  five  children,  all  living — Francis  G.,  John  J.,  Elizabeth,  Mary  Ann 
and  Peter  B. 

(ir.  KlilNttELE,  gun  and  lock  smith,  Burlington  ;  was  born  in  Germany  in  1818;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1840,  and  located  in  Burlington.  Married  in  1849  ;  his  wife  was  born  in  Germany;  they 
have  six  children  living,  and  have  lost  two.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

MRS.  AjMEIjIA  KOCH9  widow.  Sec.  31  ;  P.  O.  Burlington ;  born  in  Einstein,  Bavaria, 
Feb.  22,  1835;  daughter  of  Francis  and  Elizabeth  Mayer;    she  came  with  her  parents,  in  1847,  to 
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Bloomfield,  Wis. ;  her  father  bought  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Bloomfield,  with  residence  and  all  improve- 
ments ;  her  mother  died  June  6,  1865,  and  her  father  died  Feb.  27,  1875.  On  Feb.  1,  1859,  she  was 
married,  in  Burlington,  to  Anton  Koch,  and  located  here;  her  husband  owned  130  acres  in  Sec.  31,  with 
residence  and  bams ;  he  married  before,  Margaret  Feinstein,  who  died  in  Burlington  in  September,  1858; 
they  had  no  children ;  Mrs.  Koch  had  nine  children,  six  of  whom  are  dead  ;  her  husband,  Anton  Koch, 
was  bom  in  Fulda,  near  Bavaria,  Sept.  8,  1811,  and  died  in  Burlington  in  1873.  On  Dec.  3,  1865,  while 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Koi-h  were  at  church,  a  hired  man  named  Peter  Frohm,  while  attempting  to  rob  the  house, 
murdered  two  of  Mrs.  Koch's  children,  and  another  child  of  her  sister^s.  three  children  in  all,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  finding  the  money  that  was  fortunately  hidden  away.  Her  three  children  still  living  arc 
named  Eva  J.,  Maria  E.,  Annie  E. 

BEBIVABD  KBESKEIV,  farmer.  Sec.  19;  P.  0.  Burlington;  born  in  Prussia,  Feb.  8, 
1821 ;  came  to  Burlington  township  in  Dec,  1844;  worked  as  farm  laborer  till  1849;  then  bought  the 
farm  where  he  now  lives;  married,  in  Burlington  village,  in  Oct.,  1849,  Miss  Gertrude  Beltman,  who  was 
born  in  1828  :  they  have  had  seven  children,  six  now  living — W^illiam,  born  in  Sept.,  1850;  Gertmde, 
Feb.,  1855  ;  Elizabeth,  May,  1858  ;  Francesca,  May,  1860  ;  Frank,  Jan.,  1863 ;  John,  Jan.,  1867  ;  Mr. 
Kresken  served  from  1870  to  1873  as  Overseer  of  the  Highways;  he  owns  166  acres  of  good  land — 150 
acres  in  Racine  Co.,  and  sixteen  acres  across  the  line  in  Walworth  Co. ;  his  farm  is  finely  improved ;  mem- 
ber of  the  Burlingt'^n  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

AWTHOMY  KVNST,  farmer.  Sec.  2;  P.  0.  Burlington;  he  was  bora  in  Germany  in 
July,  1818;  came  to  Wisconsin,  July  4,  1853;  he  went  to  Spring  Prairie.  Walworth  Co.,  where  he 
worked  until  1857,  then  moved  to  Burlington  Township;  bought  the  farm  where  he  now  lives.  Married, 
in  Germany,  in  November,  1842,  Miss  Theresa  Hahnemann  ;  they  had  seven  children — Henry,  bora 
Auffust,  1853;  Louis,  1855;  Mary,  1857;  Hermann,  1859;  Phoeney,  1861;  Rc^na,  1863;  their 
mother  died  in  1870 ;  Mr.  Kunst  married  again,  in  1871,  May  Herting,  a  native  of  Holland  ;  ,they  have 
one  child — May,  born  in  1873.     He  owns  forty  acres  of  good  land,  well  improved. 

JOHN  liEMSIBMir,  farmer.  Sec.  3 ;  P.  0.  Burlington ;  born  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  Nov., 
1821  ;  married,  in  Germany,  in  A||il.  1846,  Mrs.  Johanna  Stahl,  who  was  born  in  Germany  in  1821 ; 
they  came  to  Wisconsin  in  Aug.,  1846,  bought  a  farm,  nnd  located  in  the  same  place  where  he  is  now 
living  and  working ;  they  had  two  children,  one  living — Mnry,  born  in  1858.  Mr.  Lensing  has  led  an 
industrious,  active  life ;  by  practicing  strict  economy,  he  has  amassed  a  fine  property  ;  he  now  owns  eighty 
acres  of  land  in  Sec.  3,  on  the  Burlington  and  Kenosha  road ;  members  of  the  Burlington  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church. 

JOHN  C.  VON  BOSENBIIBG  L.IPINSKY,  farmer;  P.O.Burlington. 

CAPT.  FBANCIS  IHcClJinBFiB,  farmer.  Sec.  4,  P.  0.  Burlington  ;  he  was  bofn  in 
Aug.,  1805,  in  London,  England ;  left  London  in  1820,  as  cabin-boy  on  a  vessel ;  came  to  America  byway 
of  Quebec,  Canada ;  he  8pent  most  of  his  life  sailing,  either  on  the  ocean  or  lakes  ;  was  captain  of  a  ship 
for  a  number  of  years  ;  he  first  visited  W' isconsin  in  1843 ;  was  captain  of  a  vessel  which  brought  to  Wis- 
consin a  cargo  of  Indian  supplies;  he  came  to  live  in  Wisconsin  in  1844;  he  bought  a  farm  within  one 
mile  of  Burlington  village ;  engaged  at  farming,  which  he  has  been  following  ever  since ;  from  1844  to 
1861,  in  summer  time,  he  sailed  the  lakes,  and  in  the  winter  resided  on  his  farm;  he  gave  tip  sailing  in 
1861;  he  married,  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  Aug.,  1878,  Miss  Frances  Drake;  she 
was  bom  in  1810,  and  died  in  Aug.,  1878:  they  have  four  children  living — Sarah,  widow  of  Daniel 
Navin  ;  Frank,  a  wagon-maker,  doing  business  in  Nebraska ;  Julia  married  Arthur  Amos,  a  dentist  living 
in  Racine ;  Charles  is  managing  his  father's  farm  ;  the  Captain  was  elected  Supervisor  of  Burlington  town- 
ship in  1847,  and  served  till  1849;  he  owns  150  acres  of  fine  land,  most  of  it  under  cultivation ;  the  farm 
is  wejl-improved. 

GEOBOE  MATTHEWS,  farmer.  Sec.  13;  P.  0.  Burlington  ;  he  was  born  in  Jersey  City 
in  June,  1840  ;  came  to  W^isconsin  with  his  parents  in  1843 ;  they  located  where  George  now  lives;  his 
father,  Daniel  Matthews,  was  born  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1806 ;  he  married,  in  New  York  City, 
Miss  Mary  Bouton,  a  native  of  W^tchester  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  they  had  twelve  children,  only  eight  now  living — 
George,  John,  Caroline,  Oliver,  Charles,  August,  William  and  Mary;  their  mother  died  June  20,  1858; 
their  father  married  again,  in  Salem  Township,  Miss  Ellen  Camutt,  a  native  of  England  ;  they  had  five 
children,  four  still  living — Nellie,  Sarah,  Clara,  Delnia ;  their  father  died  in  July,  1866 ;  the  family  own 
240  acres  of  land,  finely  improved,  good,  large  bams,  comfortable  house  and  pleasant  home ;  George 
Matthews  has  the  management  of  the  farm. 

GEOBOE  MEADOWS,  Burlington  ;  bom  in  I^ncashire,  England,  in  1804 ;  came  to  New 
York  State  in  1841  ;  remained  till  1849 ;  then  came  to  Burlington  and  bought  120  acres  of  land  in  Sec. 
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33,  with  residence,  barn  and  all  improvements ;  he  lived  there  till  1853,  then  sold  the  land  to  the  Western 
Union  Railroad  Co.,  and  went  to  Walworth  Co.,  where  he  bought  the  Minor  farm,  296  acres,  for  which 
he  paid  over  $6,600  ;  lived  there  till  1870  ;  then  sold  the  farm  to  his  youngest  son,  Gkorge ;  came  to  Bur- 
lington, and  bought  the  house  and  lot  they  now  occupy ;  he  married,  in  Lancashire,  England,  Feb.  27, 
1825,  Elizabeth  Greenwood,  and  had  eleven  children,  four  of  whom  are  dead;  those  living  are — Sarah, 
Ellen,  Ann,  William,  Elizabeth,  John  and  George;  are  all  married  and  have  families;  John  enlisted  in  the 
9th  Wis.  Battery,  in  1861,  and  remained  with  his  regiment  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

JOHN  H.  MEIiClUEBS,  saloon-keeper,  Burlington  ;  was  bom  in  Recklinghausen,  West- 
phalia, Prussia,  in  1821 ;  Aug.  10, 1854,  came  to  Burlington,  and  located;  he  bought  one  lot,  in  1857, 
and  put  up  a  residence  close  by  the  depot  of  the  W.  U.  R.  R. ;  opened  a  saloon,  and  shipped  produce  and 
grain  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  markets,  and  is  engaged  in  the  same  business  yet ;  he  also  deals  in  lime, 
salt  and  cement,  and  does  a  good  business;  in  1860,  he  built  a  large  warehouse  close  to  the  railroad  station 
for  the  storage  of  his  grain,  and  has  gradually  increased  his  property  till  he  now  owns  over  twenty-two  lots, 
the  whole  four  comers  around  the  Westem  Union  railroad  depot,  including  the  Warner  estate,  which  he 
purchased  lately,  and  occupies  the  residence  situated  on  it,  and  now  owns  the  most  valuable  property  in 
Burlington.  He  married,  Nov.  24, 1857,  in  Wheatland,  Gertie  Bultmoeller,  a  resident  there,  and  has  seven 
children — Anna,  Clara,  John  W.,  Laura  M.,  Joseph  W".,  Emma  M.,  Agnes  E. 

JOHN  ]II4i}SiIjIS,  farmer,  Sec  12;  P.  0.  Burlington;  bom  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  in 
May,  1818  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  June,  1858,  and  bought  a  farm  of  forty  acres  and  located  on  it ;  his 
devoted  himself  to  his  work,  and  his  industrious  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  reasonably  fair  success;  a 
few  years  ago  he  purchased  an  additional  forty  acres  of  land,  situated  in  Brighton  Township.  He  married, 
in  Germany^  October,  1849,  Mary  Siemon,  who  was  born  in  Germany,  April,  1818;  they  have  had  six 
children,  three  living — Anthony,  born  March,  1851 ;  Theresa,  October,  1857  ;  Joseph,  April,  1860.  The 
younger  son  is  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm.  He  is  now  the  owner  of  eighty  acres  of  land,  finely 
improved.     Members  of  the  Burlington  Catholic  Church. 

WILIilAM  V.  HOOBE,  farmer,  Sec.  28;  P.  O.  Burlington;  bom  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  15,  1818 ;  in  1842,  he  came  to  Racine  County  and  located  in  the  town  of  Raymond,  where  he  took 
up  160  acres  Government  land ;  he  built  a  residence  and  bams  on  it  and  otherwise  improved  it,  and  lived 
there  until  January,  1865,  when  he  moved  to  the  city  of  Racine.  He  was  elected  County  Treasurer,  in 
1865,  iu  Racine,  which*  office  he  held  till  March,  1869  ;'at  that  time  he  came  to  Burlington  and  bought 
200  acres  land  in  Sections  21-28;  he  built  residence  and  barns,  and  improved  it.  He  married,  in  Ray- 
mond Township,  December,  1844,  Mary  Miller,  of  Yorkville,  and  they  had  one  child,  William  M.  Mr. 
Moore,  while  in  Raymond,  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  1849,  and  elected  three  times,  up  to 
1868  ;  he  was  also  appointed  the  first  Town  Clerk  of  Raymond  afler  the  town  was  organized;  he  also  held 
the  positions  of  Supervisor  and  Assessor  several  terms.  Mr.  Moore  is  now  retired  from  public  life,  and 
resides  on  his  farm  in  Section  28,  Burlington ;  his  residence  is  on  the  bank  of  Brown's  Lake,  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  and  a  noted  watering-place. 

JACOB  MUTH,  saloon-keeper.  Burlington ;  born  at  HesJ^  Darmstadt,  Prussia,  in  1825 ;  he 
came  Uy  New  York,  in  1846;  arrived  in  Milwaukee,  May  1,  1846,  and  worked  in  P.  H.  Best  &  Bros.' 
brewery  for  two  years ;  he  then  went  to  Sheboygan  and  built  a  brewery  there,  which  he  operated  himself 
one  year,  and,  in  1849,  took  in  two  partners,  Joe  and  Aug.  Binz ;  in  1852,  he  sold  out  his  interest  to 
them,  and  came  to  Burlington  ;  July  30,  1852,  he  built  a  frame  brewery  here,  and  operated  it  till  1872. 
then  tore  down  part  of  the  old  brewery,  and,  with  some  new  additions,  altered  it  into  a  malt-house,  and 
used  it  for  that  purpose  till  1876 ;  he  then  sold  the  property  to  the  People's  State  Bank,  and  started  t 
moat  market,  but,  not  liking  the  business,  he  sold  that  to  his  nephew  and  opened  the  saloon  he  now  owns. 
He  married,  in  Milwaukee,  in  1847,  Margaret  Zimmerman,  of  Richfield,  Wis.;  they  have  five  children 
living — Jacob,  Mary,  Dora,  Emma,  and  Lilly. 

PETER  NILLIS,  farmer.  Sec.  6  ;  P.  0.  Brighton;  born  in  Germany,  Jan.  29,  1809;  lived 
in  Germany  till  1836,  then  went  to  Paris,  France  ;  came  to  Wisconsin,  Nov.  6, 1846  ;  located  in  Burlington 
Township ;  engaged  at  funning  since,  except  when  in  the  Mexican  war ;  he  enlisted  in  Chicago,  in  5th 
Regular  Infantry,  Co.  B  ;  in  1 847,  was  sent  into  Mexico  ;  was  in  all  of  the  battles  of  his  regiment ;  served 
one  year  and  eight  months  ;  mustered  out  in  Chicago,  in  1849,  and  returned  to  his  home.  He  married,  in 
Germany,  Miss  Anna  Siebenborn, ;  she  was  born  in  Germany,  in  1823;  have  eight  children — Andrew, 
born  August,  1850;  John,  1852;  Mary,  1854;  Peter,  1856;  Paul,  1858;  Michael,  1860;  Catherine, 
1862;  Anna,  1863  ;  all  living.  Mr.  Nellis  owns  120  acres  of  fine  land,  well  improved.  Members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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FBANKLIN  H.  NIMS,  plaDing-mill ;  Burlington.  Reuel  Nims,  father  of  Franklin  Nims, 
came  to  Burlington,  from  Erie  Co.,  Pcnn.,  in  1836 ;  finished  a  log  cabin  that  was  partly  built,  and  opened 
a  hotel,  and,  Jan.  10,  1837,  brought  his  family  to  Burlington.  He  afterward  built  a  frame  addition, 
enlarged  his  hotel,  and  kept  it  for  about  five  years ;  he  then  sold  it,  and  moved  down  into  the  village  and 
opened  a  hotel  near  the  Fox  River  bridge,  in  a  frame  building,  put  up  by  himself,  and  kept  that  open  for 
about  three  years.  He  married  and  had  four  children,  two  now  living — Luther  and  Mary.  His  wife 
died,  and  he  married  again,  in  New  York  State,  Lucinda  S.  Strong,  of  New  York  State,  by  whom  he  had 
two  children — Lucinda,  born  in  New  York,  in  1825;  Franklin  H.,  in  Krie  Co,  Penn.,  in  1829.  His 
second  wife  also  died,  and  he  went  back  to  Ohio,  to  live,  with  his  daughter  Mary,  who  resided  there. 
Lucinda,  the  only  daughter  by  his  second  wife,  married  Wm.  G.  Everett,  who  died  in  Burlington,  and  she 
now  resides  with  her  brother,  Franklin  H.  Franklin  married,  in  Burlington,  Oct.  6,  1855,  Mary  Mead- 
ows, and  they  have  three  children  living — Eugene  L.,  Ida  L.,  Georgiana  R.  His  wife  died  July  8,  1876, 
and  is  buried  in  Burlington.  He  married  again,  March  28,  1878,  in  Burlington,  Mrs.  Julia  Thompson, 
of  Racine. 

JOSEPH  A.  NOBLE,  farmer.  Sec.  21 ;  P.  0.  Burlington ;  bom  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1846 ; 
came,  with  parents,  to  Dover,  in  1846,  where  he  resided  with  them  until  1872  ;  he  then  went  to  Rochester 
and  stayed  there  four  years,  and,  in  1876,  came  to  Burlington  and  located  on  the  Barnes  estate  farm,  217 
acres  in  Sec.  21,  which  he  rents,  with  residence,  barn  and  all  improvements.  He  married,  in  Rochester, 
in  1868,  Mary  Hannah  Dobson.  They  have  three  children — Otis  Eugene,  Ellsworth  and  Elmira — all 
living  home  with  their  parents. 

CLABK  K.  NORTON,  farmer;  P.  O.  Burlington;  born  in  Rutland  Co,  Vt.,  Jan.  12, 
1818;  moved  to  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  when  11  years  old,  with  his  parents;  his  father  located  there,  and,  in 
1836,  he  went  to  Chicago,  remained  one  year,  and  returned  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  went  to  school  in 
the  winter  of  1838-39;  on  April  11,  1839,  came  to  Burlington,  located  and  bought  fifcy  acres  of 
land  from  Samuel  Lane.  He  built  the  residence  he  lived  in.  with  barns,  fences,  etc. ;  he  also  owned  three 
building  lots  in  the  village  of  Burlington,  which  he  afterward  sold.  He  married,  in  Burlington,  Jan.  22, 
1850,  Mary  E.  Everett,  and  has  two  children — Fred  P.  and  Lizzie  M.  They  all  attend  the  Baptist 
Church. 

FBANKIilN  B.  NORTON,  station  agent,  W.  U.  R.  R. ;  Burlington ;  bom  in  Ware,  Mass., 
March  5,  1833;  his  parents  at  that  time  moved  to  Amherst,  Mass.  He  was  educated  there,  and  grad- 
uated from  Amherst  College  in  1856;  came  West  and  went  into  mercantile  business,  and  was 
engaged  in  selling  law  books  one  year,  and  then  taught  in  different  schools  through  Missouri 
and  Tennessee,  for  four  years ;  then  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  Mass. ;  studied 
two  years,  and  one  year  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated  from  there  in  1864.  He  was 
then  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Kenosha,  Wis;  remained  till  1866,  then  went 
to  Janesville,  Wis.,  and  officiated  as  Pastor,  in  the  Congregational  Church ;  in  1869,  went  to  Oshkosh, 
where  he  was  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  officiated  one  year,  when  his  health 
failed,  from  a  brain  disease,  and  he  was  compelled  to  discontinue  preaching,  and  was  unable  to  follow  any 
regular  occupation.  He  then  came  to  Burlington  and  located,  his  health  still  being  very  poor,  and  he 
occupied  his  time  in  writing  editorials  for  different  papers  and  periodicals,  and  collecting  statistics  of  Amer- 
ican industry ;  was  at  this  time  appointed  agent  for  a  large  mining  company,  of  Lake  Superior,  and  also 
the  agent  of  a  prominent  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  company.  In  1873,  during  the  money  panic, 
which  affected  the  West^Tn  States  materially,  his  employers  became  embarrassed  financially,  and  he  had 
no  occupation.  He  went  into  business  on  his  own  account,  buying  black  walnut  lumber  for  Eastern  man- 
ufacturers, traveling  principally  through  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  and  continued  in  that  business  till 

1875.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  he  was  taken  with  swamp  fever,  in  Southern  Missouri,  and  was  dan- 
gerously ill.     Returned  to  Burlington,  in  June,   1875,  but  was  unable  to  follow  any  business  till  October, 

1876,  at  which  time  he  engaged  with  the  W.  U.  R.  R.  Co.,  and  in  May,  1878,  was  appointed  to  the 
position  of  station  agent  at  Burlington  Station,  a  very  important  shipping  point  for  sheep,  wool  and  grain. 
He  married,  in  Burlington,  in  July,  1865,  Harriet  A.  Dyer,  daughter  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Dyer,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  this  county.  They  have  six  children — Alice,  Frank,  Charles,  Helen,  Emily  and  Mabel ;  mem- 
bers of  the  Congregational  Church. 

FBEDEBICK  S.  PEBKINS.  farmer;  P.  0.  Burlington  ;  born  in  Trenton,  Oneida  Co., 
N".  Y.,  Dec.  6,  1832 ;  he  left  there  with  his  parents  in  1835 ;  went  to  Joliet,  III. ;  remained  there  till 
March,  1837,  and  came  thence  to  Burlington ;  Origin  Perkii  s,  his  father,  came  to  Burlington  in  August, 
1836,  being  one  of  the  oldest  settlers ;  the  first  house  built  in  this  town  was  a  log-cabin,  and  was  used  for 
a  tavern  ;  he  built  the  first  private  residence  in  the  town  in  1836,  which  was  also  a  log-cabin,  and  was  located 
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on  the  north  side  of  White  River,  near  where  the  woolen- mill  now  stands ;  he  brought  his  family  irom 
Joliet,  111.,  in  the  sprinp;  of  18H7,  by  wagon  team,  and  this  was  the  first  team  of  horses  that  came  from 
Illinois  to  this  town ;  they  crossed  the  Fox  River  when  very  high,  and  thick  with  floating  ice,  in  a  canoe, 
or  Indian  '^  dug-out."  He  married  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  in  1829,  Maria  Stanton,  of  that  place ;  have  had 
two  children — Mary  and  Frederick  S. ;  Mary  died  in  Burlington,  in  1845,  and  is  buried  here ;  his  wife  died 
in  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  13,  1833,  and  is  buried  there ;  he  married  again  in  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  Julia  Deyer, 
and  brought  her  with  him  to  Joliet  111. ;  they  had  one  child,  who  died  in  Joliet.  He  bought  260  acr^  of 
Government  land  at  the  land  sale  in  1837  ;  then  went  to  California,  where  he  died  March  12, 1853 ;  his  second 
wife  died  in  August,  1858,  in  Burlington,  and  is  buried  here.  Frederick  S.  now  being  the  only  surviving 
heir,  he  is  in  possession  of  all  the  land  formerly  owned  by  his  father,  with  barns,  etc.,  and  a  substantial,  stone 
residence.  He  married  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  30,  1864,  Emily  Wainwright,  formerly  of  Middle- 
bury,  Vt. ;  they  have  four  children — Frederick  W.,  Robert  S.,  Henry  E.  and  Edward,  all  living  home 
with  their  father;  his  wife  died  in  Burlington,  May  18,  1877,  and  is  buried  here.  Mr.  Perkins  is  a  pro- 
fessional portrait  painter,  and  the  walls  of  his  residence  are  adorned  with  some  beautiful  specimens  of  his 
art ;  he  is  also  an  archeologist,  and  the  collection  of  antiquities,  now  the  property  of  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  Capitol  at  Madison,  are  known  as  the  celebrated  Perkins  collection. 

PlilNY  H.  PEBKISTS,  farmer;  P.  O.  Buriington;  born  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  24, 
1812 ;  he  went  to  Joliet,  111.,  in  1834,  at  the  age  of  22,  accomplishing  the  entire  journey  from  Utica,  N. 
Y.,  on  horseback ;  he  remained  in  Joliet  three  years,  and  in  November,  1838,  came  to  Burlington,  and  bought 
one  half-section  claim  of  Government  land  from  Moses  Smith,  surrounding  the  village  of  Burlington  ;  when 
he  first  came  to  Burlington,  he  built  a  saw-mill  and  a  frame  residence  in  which  he  lived  two  years;  and  in 
1840,  he  built  the  first  large  frame  residence  in  this  town  as  a  private  dwelling  ;  it  is  two  stories  high, 
located  on  the  old  Burlington  and  Geneva  road,  before  the  village  was  laid  out.  He  married  in  Burling- 
ton, in  1846,  Ellen  A.  Conkey,  a  resident  of  York  State;  they  have  six  children  living — James,  Emily, 
Edward,  Mary,  Frank  and  Lucius.  Edward  married  Carrie  Benson,  and  resides  in  Burlington  ;  Mary 
married  Fred  E.  Wells,  and  resides  in  Burlington  ;  he  built  the  first  grist-mill  in  the  town,  which  he  after- 
ward enlarged;  and  in  1864,  and  again  in  1874,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1875.  Mr. 
P.  Perkins  shipped  the  first  flour  from  Wisconsin  ever  sent  to  New  York. 

ALEXANDER  PLATE,  farmer.  Sec.  22 ;  P.  0.  Buriington ;  he  was  born  in  Germany, 
in  November,  1820  ;  in  1831,  he  went  to  New  York  City,  where  he  lived  till  1848,  when  he  came  16 
Wisconsin,  and  located  in  Burlington  Township,  where  he  engaged  farming,  which  he  has  energeticallj 
followed  ever  since.  He  married  in  New  York  City,  in  1846,  Miss  Mary  Cotz  ;  they  have  four  children 
—Adolph,  bom  Nov.  13,  1848  ;  Wilhelm,  May  27,  1850  ;  Charlie,  Nov.  5,  1853;  Henry,  Aug.  13, 
1856  ;  their  mother  died  Nov.  26,  1867.  Wilhelm  married,  Nov.  28,  1872,  Miss  Josephine  Sevey,  a 
native  of  Wheatland  Township;  they  had  one  child,  born  Nov.  10,  1873;  died  March  1,  1879. 

JOHN  PRASCH,  farmer,  Sec.  31  ;  P.  0.,  Burlington ;  born  in  Bairan,  Unterfrankcn  und 
Aschaffenburg,  Germany,  in  1822 ;  came  to  Walworth  Co.  in  1844,  and  bought  120  acres  of  land  in  Wal- 
worth Co.  of  the  Government ;  he  built  a  log-cabin  first,  afterward  a  frame  house,  and  remained  there  till 
1869.  He  married,  while  living  there,  in  1848,  in  Burlington  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Barbara 
Meyer;  they  have  eleven  children — all  living — Adam,  Francis,  John,  Joseph,  Philip,  Mary,  Anthony, 
Charles,  William,  Lizzie  and  Barbara.  In  1869,  he  sold  his  property  in  Walworth  Co.,  and  moved  to 
Burlington,  and  bought  273  acres  in  Sections  31  and  32,  with  large  stone  residence,  and  all  the  improve- 
ments, where  he  now  resides  with  his  family. 

H ARTIST  G.  PBASCH,  drugirist,  Buriington;  born  in  Burlington,  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  Not. 
11,  1854,  where  he  received  his  early  education ;  in  1870,  ho  commenced  clerking  in  the  drug  business  for 
Dr.  Cooper;  remained  with  him  seven  years ;  in  1877,  he  started  business  for  himself;  he  opened  a  large 
drug  store  on  Chestnut  street,  his  present  location.  Sept.  11,  1877,  married  Miss  Lizzie  Kass,  a  native  of 
Dunleith,  III. ;  they  have  one  child — Herbert.  Mr.  Prasch  has  just  been  elected  to  the  position  of  Town 
Treasurer ;  he  has  been  organist  of  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church  for  the  past  five  years.  Members  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  he  Ls  a  Democrat. 

J  AllES  PRICE,  farmer.  Sees.  1  and  12 ;  P.  O.  Buriington  ;  born  in  Wales  March  11,  1809; 
he  married  in  Wales,  in  1840,  Miss  Sarah  Lewis,  born  in  Wales  in  1810  ;  they  had  three  children,  one 
living — Jane,  born  in  Wales  in  1843;  they  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1844,  located  in  Burlington  township, 
bought  the  farm  on  which  he  is  still  living  and  working  ;  he  built  his  own  barn  and  house  where  he  lives; 
his  farm  consists  of  ninety  acres  of  fine  land,  situated  on  Sees.  1  and  12;  his  daughter  Jane  married 
Henry  Ellerbrook,  born  in  Germany  ;  he  is  a  farmer  in  Burlington  township  ;  they  have  two  children — 
Sarah,  who  married  Peter  Cunningham ;  Henry  is  living  at  home,  assisting  his  fiither  on  the  farm. 
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EDWABD  BEINGEB,  farmer,  Sec.  17;  P.  O.  Burlington;  born  Sept.  5,  1829,  in  Baden, 
Germany;  came  to  Burlin<^ton  Township,  and  bought  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  on  Sec.  18,  where  he  lived 
until  1870,  then  soldoutand  removed  to  theold  Wcinbruvj  farm, which  he  purchased ;  married  in  Burlington,  in 
June,  1860,  Miss  Elizabeth  VVeinbrun  who  was  born  inOt^rmany  in  1834 ;  they  had  three  children,  all  livng — 
John,  Joseph  and  Mary  ;  their  mother  died  in  1865 ;  Mr.  Reinger  married  the  second  time,  in  1871,  Mrs 
Amelia  Weinbrun,  the  widow  of  Michael  Weinbrun,  by  whom  she  had  three  children,  all  now  living — 
John,  Joseph  and  Mary ;  they  have  had  three  children  ;  all  are  living — Christopher,  Edward  and  Frank  ; 
Mr.  Reinger  owns  ninety-five  acres  of  well-improved  land  ;  members  of  the  Burlington  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

THEODORE  BICHTER,  farmer,  Sec.  24;  P.  0.  Wheatland;  he  was  born  in  Germany, 
July  25,  1816 ;  came  to  Wisconsin,  Sept.,  1846 ;  first  worked  in  Burlington  Township ;  married,  in  Bur- 
lington, Nov.,  1849,  Miss  Catherine  Kabbits ;  she  was  born  in  Germany,  July,  1825  ;  they  have  had  ten 
children,  eight  now  living — Mary,  born  in  Aug.,  1850;  Henry,  Oct.,  1851  ;  Wilhelm,  Feb.,  1853;  John, 
Dec.,  1854;  Amelia,  April,  1856;  Alpheus,  Dec,  1858;  Theodore,  Feb.,  1860;  Anna,  Dec,  1861.  Mr. 
Richter  has  led  an  industrious  life,  and  has  accumulated  a  valuable  property ;  he  owns  160  acres  of  fine, 
fertile  land,  handsomely  improved ;  members  of  the  Brighton  Catholic  Church. 

HERMAN  BOBEBSS,  farmer,  Sees.  1  and  18  ;  P.  0.  Burlington ;  born  in  Westphalia,  Ger- 
many, Feb.,  1821 ;  came  to  Burlington  Township  ic  1850,  and  worked  for  various  farmers  until  1853,  when 
he  purchased  a  farm  of  160  acres,  on  which  he  now  lives;  in  Burlington  village,  in  the  same  year,  he 
married  Miss  Mary  Efing,  who  was  bom  in  Westphalia.  Germany,  in  Jan.,  1828;  had  seven  children,  five 
now  living — Henry,  bom  in  Oct.,  1855  ;  John,  Jan.,  1858;  Gerhardt,  June,  1863  ;  Eliza,  July,  1867; 
Louis,  April,  1871  ;  he  owns  a  farm  of  170  acres;  is  now  building  a  large  barn,  which  will  cost,  when 
completed,  between  $400  and  $500 ;  he  built  the  stone  house  in  which  he  is  living ;  members  of  the  Bur- 
lington Catholic  Church. 

JAMES  S.  BOCrEBS,  Jr.,  stock  farmer ;  P.  0.  Burlington ;  born  in  Burlington,  March  10, 
1849,  where,  from  an  early  day,  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm.  In  1872,  he  married  Annie  Christie,  a 
Dative  of  Canada ;  they  have  three  children — Henry  C,  Jessie  and  Glorianna.  Mr.  Rogers  has  been  Clerk  of 
the  Board  in  the  Twelfth  District,  also  ^Marshal  of  the  Racine  Agricultural  Society  in  1878.  Members  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.     He  is  a  Democrat. 

CHAUNCEY  J.  BOOKEB,  farmer.  Sec.  30 ;  P.  O.  Burlington;  born  in  Herkimer  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1822;  came  with  parents  and  family  to  Burlington  in  1838.  He  owns  190  acres  of  land  in 
Sees.  19,  29  and  30 ;  built  the  residence  he  occupies  in  Sec.  30,  with  barns,  etc.,  and  has  greatly  improved 
the  farm.  He  married  in  Burlington,  Nov.,  1852,  and  has  six  children — Addie  L.,  Annie  S.,  Dema  D., 
Eliza  X.,  Emma,  James  C.     His  family  attend  Plymouth  Church. 

WILLIAM  li.  BOOKEB,  farmer,  S.c.  29;  P.  O.  Burlington.  His  father,  Capt.  Joseph 
Rooker,  was  born  in  Whitehall,  Washington  Co  ,  N.  Y.,  in  1792 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  winter  of  1837- 
3S  to  attend  the  land  sale  of  Government  land,  then  returned  to  Whitehall,  and  in  Aug.,  1838,  brought 
his  family  out.  He  bought  650  acres  in  Sees.  19,  29  and  30,  and  also  one  quarter-section  in  Spring 
Prairie,  Walworth  Co. ;  he  finished  a  frame  residence  that  was  partly  built  on  the  land,  and  occupied  it  as 
a  residence  ;  he  also  built  bams  and  fences,  and  otherwise  improved  it.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
generous,  kind-hearted  man,  both  in  Burlington  and  Dover  Townships.  He  married,  in  Herkimer  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  in  1810,  Sabrina  Turner;  they  had  eight  children,  born  in  Herkimer  Co. — William  L.,  James  V., 
Daniel  N.,  Chauncey  J.,  Sophronia,  Sabrina,  Olive  and  Demaris ;  his  wife  died  in  Burlington  in  1858 ;  he 
again  married,  in  1860,  in  Racine,  Mrs.  Minerva  Taig,  who  now  resides  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  How- 
land,  in  Burlington.  He  died  in  Burlington,  Oct.  3,  1864.  William  L.  married,  in  Burlington,  April  3, 
1834,  Margaret  J.  Winne;  they  had  four  children — Frances  E.,  Lloyd  D.,  Sarah  S.,  William  D.  Mr. 
William  Rooker  sold  his  father's  farm,  and  now  owns  ninety  acres  in  Sec.  29,  Burlington. 

GEOBGE  E.  BOSENHAUEB,  farmer.  Sec.  20;  P.  O.  Burlington;  bora  in  Bavaria, 
Jan.  17,  1831 ;  came  to  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  in  1845;  was  there  employed  in  Hamilton's  Southbridge 
Woolen  Mills  for  nearly  ten  years ;  leaving  there,  he  worked  for  a  short  time  in  Worcester,  Mass. ;  aflerward 
in  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. ;  came  to  Burlington  Township  in  1855,  and  bought  a  farm  consisting  of  120 
acres;  in  1867  he  purchased,  in  addition,  sixty-two  acres  of  land  in  Burlington ;  in  1873  he  bought  forty 
more  acre^  of  land  situated  in  Wheatland.  Married,  in  Webster,  Mass.,  Jan.,  1854,  Miss  Mena  Holly, 
who  was  born  in  Wurtemburg,  Germany,  March,  1827  ;  they  have  six  children — Emma,  born  in  March, 
1855;  Christopher,  April,  1856;  Willie,  Feb.,  1860  ;  TUda,  Dec,  1863 ;  Lydia,  Feb.,  1868;  Gottlieb, 
July,  1870.  Mr.  Rosenhauer  was  Overseer  of  Highways  from  1858  to  1878.  His  son  succeeded  him  in 
that  position.     He  owns  222  acres  of  land,  well  improved.     Devoted  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
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liEWIS  ROYCE,  lawyer,  Burlington;  born  in  Williamstown,  Orange  Co.,  Vt.,  April  9, 
1804 ;  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Northfield,  Vt.,  in  winter  of  1806,  and  when  be  was  9  years  of  age, 
his  father,  Nathan  Royce,  died,  in  Northfield ;  he  was  then  sent  to  Samuel  Adams,  a  farmer  in  Northfieid, 
to  learn  farming,  who,  having  bought  land  in  Williamstown,  within  one  mile  of  where  be  was  raised,  took 
him  back  there,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  1 6  years  old ;  while  he  was  there,  he  went  to  school  two 
winterH,  181H  and  1814,  and  had  to  work  the  farm  in  the  summer ;  all  the  education  he  ever  received  was 
during  this  period,  and  he  relates  how  he  used  to  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  study  his  lessons  till  the 
family  were  up,  and  he  had  to  begin  his  day's  work ;  when  he  was  17  years  old,  he  was  appointed  a 
teacher  in  a  district  school  in  Northfield,  where  he  taught  four  months  with  good  success,  then  went  back 
to  farming ;  he  aflerward  taught  two  winters  the  same  school,  working  the  farm  every  summer  season ; 
when  not  quite  11)  years  old,  he  went  to  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  stayed  there  two  years;  in  1826, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Upham  &  Cass,  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  and  studied  for  three 
years,  with  the  exception  of  the  seasons  for  school,  which  he  taught  every  season  ;  in  1829,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  as  an  attorney,  in  Montpelier,  and  at  once  began  practicing  in  Washington,  Orange  Co., 
and  Brandon,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.,  till  fall  of  1836,  then  came  to  Genesee  Co.,  York  State,  and  stayed  there 
till  1837,  and,  in  August  of  that  year,  reached  Burlington,  and  built  a  log  cabin  near  where  the  W.  U.  R. 
R.  depot  now  stands;  he  took  up  160  acres  Government  land,  fenced  more  than  half  of  it,  and  broke  over 
one  hundred  acres ;  he  was  (hen  taken  sick,  sold  out  this  land,  and  moved  into  the  village ;  he  bought  more 
land,  and  built  the  large  stone  residence  now  occupied  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  adjoining  St  Mary's 
Catholic  Church ;  sold  that  in  1846,  and  built  the  residence  he  now  occupies.  He  married,  in  1837,  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Mary  Judd,  of  Vermont;  had  two  children — Glacius  and  lona.  He  was  elected  in  1851, 
District  Attorney  for  Racine  Co.,  which  he  held  for  five  years ;  was  also  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
1843,  the  first  ever  elected  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  was  also  the  first  Supervisor  ever  elected  io  that 
way.  He  has  now  bden  upward  of  fifty  years  practicing  law,  and  is  as  hale  and  hearty  yet  as  the  average 
man,  with  a  clear  memory  and  good  eyesight.  His  son,  Glacius,  enlisted  in  Chfcago,  in  the  McClellan 
Dragoons,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  Va. 

HENBY  BIMKEIi,  farmer,  Sec.  21 ;  P.  O.  Burlington ;  he  was  bom  in  Germany,  Sept.  6, 
1836  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1860,  located  in  Burlington,  and  has  since  engaged  at  farming.  He  mar- 
ried in  April,  1865,  Mrs.  Anna  SUnnford,  born  in  Germany;  she  had  four  children — Anthony,  Susan, 
Anna  and  Matilda ;  they  have  one  child — Christina.  Mr.  R.  was  elected  member  of  the  School  Board  in 
the  spriug  of  1879,  and  u^  now  filling  that  office.  He  owns  170  acres  of  fine  land,  spacious  bams,  gran- 
aries, and  good,  comfortable  house. 

JlXirS  SSCHEIBE,  farmer,  Sec.  20 ;  P.  0.  Burlington ;  bora  in  Prussia  Oct.  28,  1842  ; 
came  to  Burlington  Township  in  1860 ;  worked  at  farming  till  the  10th  of  September,  1861,  then  enlisted 
in  Co.  E,  9th  W.  V.  I. ;  he  was  in  all  of  the  battles  his  regiment  participated  in ;  mustered  out  the  17th 
of  December,  1864,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  he  then  returned  to  Burlington  Township,  where  he  bought 
forty  acres,  where  he  is  now  living  and  farming  successfully ;  purchased  in  addition  fifteen  acres  of  land. 
Married  in  Burlington,  September,  1865,  Miss  Dora  Pasel,  who  was  born  October,  1849,  in  Burlington; 
they  have  six  children — Frederick,  born  June,  1866;  Emma,  April,  1868;  Amelia,  June,  1871  ;  Julius, 
May,  1873  ;  Susanna,  April,  1875  ;  Wilhelm,  April,  1877.  Mr.  Scheiba  runs  a  threshing-machine  in  the 
season ;  he  now  owns  fifty-five  acres  of  good  land,  finely  improved.  Members  of  the  Wheatland  Metho- 
dist Church. 

HENRY  SCHROEDER,  farmer,  Sec.  15;  P.O.  Burlington  ;  was  born  in  Germany  in  July, 
1849  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1871,  and  engaged  at  farming ;  he  now  has  the  management  of  Mr.  Sieh- 
off's  farm,  comprising  180  acres  of  land.  He  married  in  April,  1874,  in  Burlington,  Miss  Caroline 
Strohm;  she  was  born  in  Germany  in  1846  ;  they  have  throe  children — Matilda,  born  December,  1875; 
Lucas,  April,  1877;  Ernst,  July,  1878.  Mr.  Scliroeder  was  elected  member  of  the  School  Board  in 
1878  ;  served  one  term. 

CHARLES  F.  SCHIJLTZ,  farmer,  Sec.  4;  P.  ().  Burlington;  born  in  Prussia  in  1836; 
came  to  Burlington  Township,  Wis.,  in  1861  ;  he  bought  the  farm  which  he  now  occupies  and  farms. 
Married  in  Burlington,  in  1867,  Miss  Netta  Koiser,  who  was  born  in  Germany  ;  they  have  five  children — 
Paul,  Ernst,  Louisa,  Otto  and  Albert.  He  owns  sixty-seven  acres,  well  improved.  Members  of  the  Bur- 
lington Lutheran  Church. 

«iEOR«}E  SHEARD,  farmer,  Sec.  25  ;  P.  O.  Burlington  ;  born  in  Mirfield,  Yorkshire, 
England,  June  4,  1818;  he  married  at  Halifax  Old  Church,  England,  in  1836,  Martha  Gill,  and  had  two 
children  born  in  England — Brook  and  Percival,  whom  they  brought  with  them ;  they  came  to  Burling- 
ton in  1844,  located  and  took  up  120  acres  of  Government  land  in  Section  25 ;   he  built  the  residence  he 
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occupies,  with  barns,  and  has  a  very  comfortable  home  and  good  farm  ;  thej  had  six  other  children  bom  in 
Burlington,  two  of  whom  are  dead — Frederick,  Louisa,  Abraham,  Thomas,  Mary  and  William ;  Frederick 
and  Mary  are  both  dead ;  the  rest  an;  all  living,  but  away  from  home,  except  William. 

mRAM  A.  SiHEIiDON,  hardware  merchant ;  P.  0.  Burlington ;  bom  in  Iltica,  Mich., 
May  13,  1835  ;  he  came  to  Burlington  with  his  father,  Orson  Sheldon,  and  was  employed  in  his  store 
until  1857  ;  April  21,  1859,  he  opened  a  hardware  store  in  the  frame  building  now  occupied  by  Theodore 
Reil,  a  dry  goods  merchant;  in  1861  he  moved  into  a  store  formerly  occupied  by  his  father,  where  he 
still  remains ;  he  is  one  of  the  oldest  established  hardware  merchants  in  Racine  County,  and  carries  a  gen- 
eral stock  of  hardware,  tinware,  stoves,  paints,  oils,  etc;  he  married  in  Burlington,  Feb.  28,  1865,  Paulina 
A.  Bristol ;  they  had  two  children — Robert  H.  and  Mabel  L.,  Robert  died  in  Burlington,  Jan.  2,  1877  ; 
they  attend  the  Congregational  Church.  He  enlisted  in  a  company  raised  in  Burlington,  who  elected  their 
own  officers ;  Mr.  Sheldon  was  elected  to  the  position  of  First  Lieutenant,  and  held  that  position  when  the 
company  was  assigned  to  the  Ist  Wis.  Infantry  as  Co.  C,  and  was  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

AIVTH4INY  SIEHOFF,  farmer.  Sees.  23  and  24  ;  P.  0.  Burlington  ;  born  in  Germany, 
January,  1825;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1844;  first  located  in  Burlington  Township,  where  he  was  employed 
as  a  farm  hand  ;  in  1851,  he  bought  the  farm  where  he  is  now  living ;  he  married,  July  15,  1851,  Miss 
Catharine  Lansing,  born  in  Westphalia,  Germaoy;  they  had  one  child,  who  died  in  infancy;  Mr.  Siehoff*s 
wife  died  in  1861  ;  ho  married  again  in  Burlington,  in  1862,  Miss  Elizabeth  Tienberge;  she  was  born  in 
Grermany  in  1846;  they  have  two  children  living — Gertmde.  born  in  January,  1865;  Bernard,  October, 
1868.  Mr.  SiehofF  has  led  an  active,  industrious  life;  he  owns  120  acres  of  good  land,  handsomely 
improved.     Members  of  the  Burlington  Catholic  Church. 

HE  RH  AN  SIEHOFF,  farmer,  Sec.  2;  P.O.Burlington;  bom  in  Westphalia,  Germany, 
April,  1827  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1846  ;  located  in  Wheatland  Township,  and  worked  at  farming;  in 
1852  he  removed  to  Burlington  Township  and  entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother  Anthony,  they 
farming  it  together  on  Section  23;  in  1861  they  separated,  Herman  having  bought  a  farm  in  Section  15, 
and  commenced  for  himself;  in  1865  he  removed  to  Section  2  and  bought  thirty-six  acres  of  land,  where 
he  is  now  living,  within  one  mile  of  Burlington ;  he  still  owns  the  120  acres  in  Section  15 — added  to  his 
farm,  owns  altc^ether  156  acres  in  two  farms,  wull  improved ;  married  in  Burlington,  in  1865,  Miss  Mary 
Bofenkamp,  who  was  born  in  Germany  in  1845  ;  they  have  six  children — Henry,  bora  October,  1866  ; 
Anthony,  September,  1868;  Gerhardt,  January,  1871  ;  Bernard,  February,  1874;  Elizabeth,  August, 
1876  ;  Mary,  April,  1871K     Members  of  the  Burlington  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

EDWIN  R.  SniTH,  Principal  Buriington  High  School ;  born  in  1844  in  Buriington,  where 
he  received  his  early  education  ;  November,  1860,  commenced  teaching  in  the  district  school,  continuing 
for  two  years ;  in  1862  he  enlisted  in  the  Ist  W.  A.,  and  joined  the  battery  at  Washington ;  was  engaged 
at  the  sieges  of  Washington  and  Fort  Stephens;  mustered  out,  July,  1865, and  then  retumed  to  Burling- 
ton and  taught  school  in  Waterford  for  two  years;  in  1868  he  taught  the  Graded  High  School  at  East 
Troy,  remaining  four  years ;  in  1872  took  charge  of  his  present  school;  married,  in  1871,  Miss  May 
Dickerman  ;  they  have  had  two  children — one  boy  and  one  girl.  Family  are  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

HENBY  SOBBE,  farmer,  Sec.  24  ;  P.  O.  Wheatland ;  he  was  born  in  Westphalia,  Germany, 
July,  1846  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  March,  1866;  he  first  located  in  Wheatland,  and  rented  a  farm, 
which  he  successfully  worked  up  to  1 872 ;  he  then  removed  to  Burlington  and  bought  a  farm,  on  which 
he  is  now  living.  He  married,  in  Burlington,  May  4,  1868,  Miss  Gertrude  Schumacher ;  she  was  born  in 
Burlington  Township;  they  have  four  children — liegina,  born  in  1873  ;  Josephine,  1874;  Joseph,  1876; 
John,  1878.  Mr.  Sobbe  has  led  an  industrious  life,  and  has  been  very  successful;  ho  owns  eighty  acres 
of  land,  finely  improved.     Members  of  the  Wheatland  Catholic  Church. 

HENBY  SfiPIEKEB,  farmer,  section  15;  P.  O.  Burlineton ;  he  was  born  in  Germany,  March 
13,  1819;  came  to  Wisconsin,  in  September,  1849;  located  in  Burlington  Township;  worked  at  farming 
till  1852  ;  he  then  bought  a  farm  and  located  where  he  is  now  living.  He  married,  in  Burlington,  in 
1853,  Miss  Anna  Luker  ;  she  was  born  in  Russia,  in  1825  ;  they  had  eight  children,  all  living — Henry, 
bom  March  28,  1854;  John,  October,  1856;  Francis,  October,  1859;  Mary,  January,  1863;  Elizabeth, 
December,  1865;  Anna,  August,  1867;  Wilhelm,  February,  1869;  Bernard,  July,  1871.  Their  mother 
died, March  22,  1873.  Mr.  Spieker  married  again,  in  Febmary,  1875,  Mary  Luker;  they  have  no  chil- 
dren ;  Mr.  Spieker  was  Pathmaster  for  five  years.  He  owns  234  acres  of  fine  land  in  Burlington  Township, 
and  twenty  acres  in  Brighton.     Members  of  the  Burlington  Catholic  Church. 

CHBISTIAN  MTBOHH,  farmer.  Sec.  1 ;  P.  0.  Buriington ;  bom  in  Germany ;  in  May, 
1836,  located  in  Burlington  Township;  he  has  the  management  of  the  farm  of  the  late  John  O'Neil.     He 
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married,  in  October,  1862,  in  Germany,  Miss  Mary  Hoffman,  a  native  of  Germany;  they  have  eight 
children — John,  Sophia,  Eliza,  Charlie,  William,  Henry,  Frederick  and  Rudolph.  Mr.  Strohm  has  rented 
120  acres  of  land  from  O'Neil,  he  working  the  farm.  He  owns  a  house  and  lot,  worth  $1,000,  situated 
in  Burlin(];ton  village. 

THEODORE  TERHOBST,  farmer,  Sees.  23  and  24;  P.  O.  Burlin^n ;  bom  in  Ger- 
many,  September,  1844;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents  in  1850;  they  located  in  Kenosha 
village,  where  they  lived  till  1853, ;  then  came  to  Burlington  Township,  located,  and  bought  the  farm 
which  Theodore  is  now  living  on.  His  father,  George  Terhorst,  was  born  in  July,  1804.  He  married,  in 
Germany,  in  1843,  Miss  Gertrude  Weyyers,  born  in  Germany,  in  1806  ;  they  have  had  two  children — 
Wilhelm,  born  October,  1845  ;  Theodore,  September,  1844.  Their  father  died  in  July,  1867  ;  his  wife 
survives  him.  Theodore  married,  in  Burlington,  in  1874,  Miss  Mary  Holzheimer,  bom  in  Bloomfield 
Township,  Racine  Co.,  in  1851 ;  they  have  three  children— Gertrude,  born  April,  1875;  Barbara,  March, 
1877  ;  Otilda,  March,  1878.  Theodore,  his  brother  Wilhelm  and  their  mother,  o¥m  140  acres  of  good  land, 
finely  improved. 

SAMUEIi  TOOMBS,  farmer.  Sec.  19;  P.  O.  Burlington;  he  was  born  in  Buckinghamshire, 
England,  Feb.  13,  1813 ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1839,  located  in  Burlington,  and  engaged  in  farming; 
by  industry  and  strict  economy,  he  has  accumulated  a  handsome  property.  He  married,  in  Racine,  in 
April,  1849,  Miss  Artemisa  Rose;  she  was  born  in  Orange  Co.  N.  Y.  They  have  three  children  living — 
Addie  (married  Wm.  Bushnell),  Jerome  and  Albert.  Mr.  Toombs  owns  100  acres  of  fertile  land,  finely 
improved,  ^ood  barns — a  pleasant  home. 

BEBK AN  UIIEN9  farmer,  Sec.  12 ;  P.  0.  Burlington ;  born  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  in  August, 
1826;  he  came  to  McHenry  Co.,  111.,  in  1854,  where  he  engaged  at  farming;  in  1857  he  removed  to 
Wisconsin ;  located  in  Burlington ;  bought  a  farm,  on  which  he  is  now  living  and  working.  He  first  married 
in  Waukegan,  111.,  in  1854,  Miss  Elizabeth  Rareman,  who  was  born  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  in  1830;  had 
three  children,  two  living — Elizabeth  and  Mary.  His  wife  died  in  Jan.,  1859.  He  married  again  in 
Burlington,  in  June,  1859,  Miss  Mary  Navind,  who  was  born  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  in  1824.  They  have 
five  children — Bernard,  Henry,  John,  Joseph,  and  Theresa.  Some  of  his  sons  are  assisting  their  father 
on  the  farm.  He  is  the  owner  of  207  acres  of  fertile  land,  well  improved.  Members  of  the  Borlington 
Catholic  Church. 

HUBERT  WAGNER,  foundry;  Burlington;  born  in  France  Nov.  3,1824;  he  came  to 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  in  1844 ;  remained  there  till  1856  ;  then  came  to  Burlington  and  went  into  business  in  a 
machine  shop,  in  partnership  with  A.  Zwiebel;  continued  with  him  in  business  till  1863  ;  then  dissolved 
partnership,  and  Mr.  Wagner  started  another  shop  in  his  own  name,  and  also  a  foundry  in  connection  with 
it;  took  F.  G.  Cline  into  partnership  with  him  in  the  foundry  in  1871  ;  he  bought  out  Mr.  Cline's 
interest  in  the  foundry,  and  now  his  both  foundry  and  machine  shop  in  his  own  name.  He  married  in 
Pottsville,  Penn.,  in  1846,  Salome  Zwiebel,  of  France;  have  eiorht  children — Charles,  Hubbard,  Elizabeth, 
John,  William,  Mary,  Theresa,  and  Emma.  Charles,  Hubbard,  and  Elizabeth  are  married,  and  live  in 
Burlington ;  the  rest  are  single,  and  living  at  home  with  parents.  They  are  all  members  of  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Church. 

EIjMOND  S«  WARISTG,  proprietor  of  the  Exchange  Hotel,  Burlington;  bom  May  13. 
1843;  ciime  to  Wisconsin  in  1868,  locating  at  Beloit,  and  filling  the  position  as  clerk  at  the  Salsbury 
House  for  one  year,  and  the  Goodwin  House  for  eighteen  months.  In  1870,  went  to  Iowa,  remaining  till 
1874,  when  he  went  to  Darlington,  Wis.,  remaining  six  months;  th^n  returned  to  Beloit,  and  from  there 
to  Burlington,  and  opened  the  Exchange  House,  1878.  Married,  Sept.  8,  1869,  Miss  Mary  Payne,  a 
native  of  New  York  State.     They  have  one  child — a  girl. 

HENRY  WIEfSfflAJj,  farmer,  Sec.  11 ;  P.  0.  Burlington,  born  in  Germany,  in  February, 
1819.  He  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1845;  located  in  Wheatland  Township,  where  he  engaged  at  farming; 
remained  there  a  number  of  years ;  then  moved  to  Burlington  Township.  Married,  Feb.  20,  1865,  Miss 
Catharine  Boet,  a  native  of  Germany.  They  have  three  children — Henry,  Bernard,  and  Mary.  He 
owns  eiirhty  acres  of  fine  laad.     Are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

FREDERICK  WILIiHOFT,  furniture  dealer,  Burlington;  born  in  Holstein,  Germany, 
in  1823.  He  came  to  Burlington  and  located  in  1852 ;  worked  here  one  year,  at  his  trade  of  cabinet- 
maker; then  went  to  Racine  and  worked  there  one  year;  in  October,  1854,  returned  to  Burlington  and 
started  in  the  furniture  business  and  undertaking  for  himself;  continued  until  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in 
the  Oth  Wis  ,  Co.  E. ;  was  attached  to  the  Western  Department,  and  with  his  regiment  in  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri and  the  Indian  Territory,  and  was  in  the  engagements  at  Teutonia,  Mo.,  Arkadelphia  and  Prairie 
Grove;  mustered  out,  Dec.  7,  1864;  returned  to  Burlington, and  went  into  the  same  business  again.     He 
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married,  in  Barlin^ton,  in  February,  1856,  Theresa  Reinhardt,  of  Burlington,  and  has  one  child — Louisa, 
born  June  24,  1857.  In  1854,  he  bought  a  town  lot,  in  block  27,  and  built  a  store  and  residence,  in 
which  he  carries  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  parlor  and  bedroom  furniture,  extension  tables,  a  fiill  line  of 
upholstered  goods  of  Eastern  manufacture,  besides  picture  frames,  etc.,  a  large  portion  of  which  he  manu- 
factures himself;  also  does  undertaking. 

CHRISTOPHER  WINCKLER,  farmer,  Sec.  8 ;  P.  0.  Burlington;  born  in  July,  1813, 
in  Baden,  Germany.  Married,  in  September,  1836,  in  Germany,  Miss  Theresa  Arnold,  who  was  born  in 
Buden,  in  1812.  They  have  had  thirteen  children,  eleven  now  living — Theresa,  Barbara,  Louis,  Frede- 
rick, Bertha,  Adam,  Eliza,  Josephine,  Catherine,  Christopher,  Bertha.  Mr.  Winckler,  with  his  wife,  came 
to  Burlington  Township  in  1841 ;  located  and  bought  forty  acres  of  land  from  an  early  settler,  and  he 
also  took  eighty  acres  on  the  pre-emption  act,  making  120  acres  altogether;  has  made  additional  purchases 
of  land ;  now  owns  260  acres  of  good  land,  well  improved.     Has  been  industrious  and  successful. 

RET.  FATHER  WISRAUER,  Catholic  Priest,  Buriington ;  was  bom  in  Austria,  in 
1810,  where  he  was  educated  for  the  ministry  and  ordained  as  Priest,  at  Linz,  in  1834.  He  came  to 
Burlington  in  1847,  and  took  charge  of  the  Catholic  Church  here,  before  the  present  church  was  erected. 
The  first  service  held  in  the  new  church  was  on  Dec.  8,  1859,  at  which  he  officiated  with  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Martin  Henni,  of  Milwaukee ;  has  had  charge  of  the  church  for  thirty- two  years,  the  only  church, 
in  this  country,  he  ever  officiated  in. 

FRANK  X.  WOLF,  farmer,  Sec.  6;  P.  0.  Buriington;  bom  in  Baden,  Germany,  in  1848 ; 
is  a  son  of  Jacob  Wolf,  who  was  born  in  1801,  in  Baden,  Germany.  Married  there,  in  August,  1828, 
Miss  Margaret  Hauk,  who  was  born  in  Germany  ;  had  five  children ;  four  are  living— Sebastian,  Foldene, 
Thekk  and  Frank.  They  came  together  to  Burlington  Township,  Wis.,  in  1852.  His  father  bought  the 
farm  on  which  they  are  now  living.  Sebastian,  Foldene  and  Thekla  are  situated  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  are  prospering  finely.  Frank  has  always  stayed  with  his  father,  and  assisted  him  in 
working  the  farm.  The  father  is  now  aged  and  feeble,  therefore  the  property  has  all  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Frank,  who  is  sole  proprietor  of  the  farm,  consisting  of  118  acres  of  fine  land,  improved.  Frank  mar- 
ried, in  May,  1865,  Miss  Theresa  Herberge,  who  was  born  in  Germany,  in  1849.  They  have  had  three 
children;  only  one  is  living — Frank,  bom  August,  1867.  Members  of  the  Burlington  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 
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HENBY  D«  ADAMS,  SI.  D.,  Union  Grove ;  is  a  son  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Adams,  a  man  well 
and  favorably  known  in  the  profession  ;  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  settlers ;  located  in  Paris  Township, 
&11  of  1846,  and  at  once  entered  into  a  large  and  lucrative  practice ;  one  of  his  first  patients  was  a  Mrs. 
Austin  Dunham,  of  the  first  family  that  settled  in  Union  Grove ;  he  was  bom  Dec.  15,  1795  ;  died  June 
8,  1869.  His  wife  was  Louisa  Bush,  a  native  of  New  York  State,  born  1796.  Henry  D.  Adams 
attended  Rush  Medical  College  1850-51  and  1851-52;  graduated  Feb.  19,  1852;  he  again  attended 
course  of  lectures  winter  of  1855 ;  was  a  guest  of  D.  H.  Lincoln  while  in  Chicago ;  at  that  time  the  well- 
known  Prof  Brainard  and  N.  S.  Davis,  M.  D.,  were  connected  with  Rush  Medical  College ;  Dr.  Adams 
has  a  very  extended  practice.  Married  Priscilla  Cad  well  March  29, 1847 ;  have  had  three  children — Allison 
D.,  born  Aug.  29,  1849  ;  H.  Kirke,  Nov.  28, 1851 ;  Ellie  R.,  March  10, 1855.  Allison  is  clergyman  of  a 
Congregational  church  in  Nebraska ;  H.  Kirke,  teller  Manufacturers'  Bank,  Racine ;  Ellie  married  Capt. 
Ben  M.  Frees,  lumber  merchant  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Dr.  Adams'  father  was  E.  S.  Cadwell,  native  of  New 
Hampshire  ;  was  an  ofiicer  in  war  of  1812,  and  afterward  a  respected  minister. 

W.  JOHN  AD AUS,  farmer ;  Sec.  22 ;  P.  0.  Union  Grove ;  born  in  Washington  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  May  31,  1831  ;  son  of  John  W.  Adums,  a  native  of  Ireland.  Mr.  W.  J.  Adams  came  to  Racine 
Nov.  26,  1855 ;  shortly  after  settled  on  139  acres  in  Yorkville,  and,  through  industry  and  frugality,  now 
has  212  acres  under  good  cultivation;  has  140  sheep  and  fine  cattle.  Married  Elizabeth  McBeth,  bom 
May  19,  1842,  and  daughter  of  Alexander  McBeth,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  settlers  in  this 
part  of  the  country  ;  he  came  here  in  1843,  when  there  were  only  a  few  log  houses,  scattered  five  or  six  miles 
apart,  and  no  fences.  They  have  had  four  children — John  Alexander,  born  Oct.  16,  1874;  Mary  L., 
Feb.  16,  1876;  Susan  A.,  March  18,  1877;  Nellie  Elizabeth,  Ausf.  24,  1878.  Alexander  B.  Adams 
enlisted  in  Co.  F.,  2d  Wisconsin  Regt.;  was  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  Iron  Brigade ;  served 
with  bravery  till  he  was  honorably  discharged ;  was  wounded  at  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Mr.  Adams' 
iathcr  is  living  on  same  farm,  and  is  80  years  old,  but  is  still  vigorous,  and  has  a  very  retentive  memory. 
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A.  li.  BAKER,  farmer,  Sec.  34 ;  P.  0.  Union  Grove ;  born  in  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.,  town  'of 
Southeast,  April  27,  1827,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents  in  1847  ;  in  1849  settled  on  eighty 
acres  in  Yorkville,  and  through  hard  work  and  economy  now  has  160  acres  under  good  cultivation. 
Married  Mary  Doming,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Doming,  in  1851  ;  have  had  seven  children — Jonathin, 
born  Oct.  16,  1851 ;  Joseph,  Oct.  30,  1853 ;  Lewis,  June  13,  1857  ;  Augusta,  May  8,  1862 ;  Samuel, 
Aug.  6,  1864;  Francis,  born  July  24,  1871,  and  died  Sept.  24,  1871 ;  Minnie,  born  Sept.  8,  1867. 
Mrs.  Baker  died  Jan.  21,  1879.  Jonathan,  who  was  a  member  of  a  Mitssouri  regiment  during  the  war, 
and  was  wounded,  died  from  the  effects  of  this  wound  March  24,  1879.  Mary  Agnes,  daughter  of  A.  L. 
Baker,  died  April  20.  1879.     Mr.  Baker  seems  to  have  been  allotted  more  than  his  share  of  sorrow. 

ROlTAIi  BEACH,  farmer.  Sec.  12;  P.  0.  Union  Grove;  bom  in  Hampden  Co,  Mass.,  near 
Westfield,  May  17,  1812;  son  of  Norman  Beach;  his  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  his  great  grandfather  was  a  goldsmith  in  Liverpool,  England.  Mr.  Norman  Beach  died  about 
1877,  aged  85  years.  Royal  Beach  came  to  Yorkville  spring  of  1845,  and  settled  on  134  acres,  and  has 
a  fine  farm  under  high  state  of  cultivation.  Married  Mary  Culver  May  15,  1845,  daughter  of  Titus 
Culver,  who  was  of  the  old  Puritan  stock  of  Massachusetts.  Have  had  two  children — Adelbert,  bom 
Dec.  24,  1846;  Cynthia,  bom  July  24,  1852.  Adelbert  is  now  at  home  working  the  farm;  Cynthia 
married  Frank  Do  Groat.  Mr.  Beach  has  been  connected  with  School  Board  many  terms,  and  through  his 
industry  has  a  fine  residence,  and  is  comfortably  well  off. 

AIjFBED  li.  BlJGHAiV,  HI.  D.,  physician,  Union  Grove;  bora  in  town  of  Dover  March 
4  ,1847  ;  lived  on  the  farm  with  his  father,  Edward  Buchan,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
of  the  earliest  settlers.  Alfred  attended  college,  at  Monmouth,  Ills.,  about  1865,  and  afterward  graduated 
at  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  Feb.  1,  1871,  practiced  medicine  a  few  years,  and  then  went  to 
Bellevue  Medical  College,  New  York,  and  graduated  March  1. 1877  ;  is  a  member  of  State  Medical  Society; 
has  a  large  and  growing  practice. 

HBS.  CABOLINE  CBABB,  Union  Grove ;  widow  of  Noah  Crabb,  a  native  of  New  York 
State.  Mr.  Crabb  was  born  in  Long  Ridge,  Conn.,  and  died  March  9.  1878,  at  the  age  of  52 ;  was 
extensively  engaged  in  carriage  manufacturing.  They  were  married  in  August,  1860;  have  had  three 
children,  all  living — Wm.  and  Minnie,  bom  Sept.  14, 1864;  Clifford,  Aug.  29, 1877.  Mrs.  Crabb  has  a  very 
pretty  residence,  situated  upon  Rose  Hill,  overlooking  the  grove.  Mr.  Crabb  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Order,  and  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Honor. 

THOS.  DALE,  farmer.  Sec  27;  P.  0.  Union  Grove;  born  in  Cornwall,  England, Oct.  9, 1819; 
son  of  Edward  Dale,  who  was  a  farmer;  they  came  to  Yorkville,  in  1842,  and  settled  in  Dover;  in  1845, 
Mr.  Thos.  Dale  settled  on  160  acres  in  Yorkville,  and  now,  through  his  frugality  and  industry,  has  450 
broad  acres  and  a  beautiful  home.  Married  Ann  M.  Angear,  May,  1846,  a  native  of  England,  and  daughter 
of  J.  W.  Angear,  who  came  from  Plymouth,  England,  to  Wisconsin,  in  1845.  Have  had  five  children — 
James  H.,  born  Dec.  24,  1847;  Alice  M.,  Sept.  28,  1849;  Edward,  Nov.  25,  1852;  Walter  F.,  Dec.  6, 
1856  ,  Helena,  May  31,  1868.  Mrs.  Dale's  brother  was  Post  Surgeon  at  Ft.  Pickens  during  the  war. 
Mr.  Dale's  brother  went  into  the  war  as  Captain  of  Co.  K,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  be  Colonel  of 
2nd  Wisconsin  Cavalry;  served  with  distinction,  and  died  July,  1878,  in  Missouri. 

JOSEPH  DORNINti^,  farmer;  born  in  England,  Nov.  9,  1837  ;  son  of  Jonathan  Doming, 
who  was  a  farmer  in  the  old  country,  and  came  to  Yorkville  Township,  in  1844,  and  settled  on  640  acres 
near  Windsor ;  he  died,  very  suddenly,  Feb.  8,  1853 — was  found  dead  in  his  stable.  Joseph,  soon  aftt^r, 
learned  the  blacksmith  trade  at  Union  Grove ;  aflerward  was  at  home  for  a  while,  then  enlisted  in  the  2d 
Wisconsin  Cavalry  ;  served  his  time  faithfully,  and  was  honorably  discharged.  Married  Mary  E.  Nugent, 
daughter  of  Mr.  B.  Nugent,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  Nov.  28,  1865;  have  had  five  children — Maggie, 
born  Sept.  27,  1866;  Florence,  Oct.  25,  1868;  Mary,  June  11,  1871;  James,  Jan.  23,  1874;  Samuel, 
Nov.  22,  1876.  Mr.  Doming  has  been  Clerk  of  the  School  Board  several  terms,  and  Town  Treasurer. 
Mr.  D's.  brother,  Samuel,  died  at  Holla,  Mo.,  while  a  raemher  of  the  2d  Wisconsin  Cavalry;  his  brother 
John  was  also  in  the  same  regiment,  and  served  his  time  out  faithfully. 

RICHARD  GOLDSWORTHY,  farmer,  Sec.  31  ;  P.O.  Union  Grove;  born  in  England, 
County  Cornwall,  March,  1828;  and  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  father,  Richard  G.,  Sr.,  in  1842,  who 
settled  on  260  acres  in  the  town  of  Paris.  Richard  Goldsworthy,  senior,  was  a  minister  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  ;  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  many  terms,  and  died  highly  respected  and  much  lamented. 
Richard,  junior,  has  a  fine  farm  of  120  acres,  forty  in  Yorkville  and  eighty  in  town  of  Paris ;  has  a  pretty 
residence  and  good  barns.  In  1859,  married  Mary  Russell ;  have  had  five  children,  four  living.  Mr. 
Goldsworthy  has  been  Clerk  of  School  Board,  and  has  held  other  oflices  many  terms.  Gave  his  aid  and 
moral  support  to  the  loyal  party  during  the  war. 
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A.  B«  HAYES,  farmer,  Sec.  28 ;  P.  0.  UdIod  Grove ;  boro  id  Westchester  Co.,  West  Farms , 
N.  Y.,  June  11,  1838;  bis  name  was  Abraham  Bolton,  but  at  an  early  age  he  became  one  of  the  family 
of  Mr.  Jas.  Hayes,  and  was  afterward  christened  by  that  name ;  came  to  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Hayes, 
June,  1846,  when  8  years  old,  and  was  with  him  until  he  reached  the  age  of  22,  when  he  settled  on  eighty 
acres  in  Seciion  33,  Yorkville  ;  shortly  after,  Mrs.  Hayes  came  to  live  with  her  adopted  son,  and  died  Oct. 
7,  1870,  at  the  age  of  70.  Mr.  A.  B.  Hayes  married,  on  Jan.  1,  1860,  Dorothy  A.  Yates,  daughter  of 
James  Yates,  of  Yorkville  ;  have  had  eight  children — Martha,  born  July  9,  1862;  James,  Nov.  9,  1863; 
Louisa,  Feb.  3,  1865  :  William,  Jan.  11,  1867  ;  Dougherty,  May  22, 1868,  and  died  Sept.  5, 1869 ;  Eliza- 
beth,  born  July  8,  1870;  Charles,  Feb.  26,  1872 ;  Robert,  June  12,1874.  Mr.  Hayes  is  a  self-made 
man,  and  deserves  crodit  for  the  position  he  now  holds.  He  has  a  fine  farm  of  270  acres  and  a  comfort- 
able home.  Mr.  Haves  has  been  Town  Assessor  two  terms,  and  he  Ls  now  in  his  second  term  of  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Town  Board.  Mr.  Hayes  will  be  41  years  old  June  11.  His  farm  is  now  provided 
with  improved  stock. 

DAVID  HOLMES,  farmer,  Sec.  36;  P.  O.  Sylvania;  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1814; 
became  West,  in  1842,  and  purchased  372  acres  of  land,  in  what  is  now  Yorkville  Township,  Racine  Co. ; 
returning  East,  he  remained  in  Massachusetts  until  May,  1852,  when  he  again  came  West,  and  settled  on  the 
farm  he  had  previously  bought,  where  he  has  since  remained.  He  married,  in  Massachusetts,  May  i,  1852, 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Proctor,  a  native  oK  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Holmes  has  one  son  living — Frank  E.,  born 
Sept.  22, 1858 ;  one  child  died  in  infancy.     Mr.  Holmes  owns  510  acres  of  land. 

MRS.  HABIT  lilNCOIiN,  ITnion  Grove ;  widow  of  Fordyce  T.  Lincoln,  who  was  bom  in 
Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  1803,  and  died  Feb.  22,  1872;  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  Mary  D.  Purves,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  was  born  in  1805,  and  married  Jan.  25,  1819  (Burns'  birthday);  have  had  nine  children, 
three  living — Edward,  born  1832;  David,  1834,  and  Henry,  1836;  George,  a  son  of  fine  promise, 
enlisted  in  the  2d  W^is.,  Co.  F;  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Winchester;  he  was  a  brave  soldier;  was  the 
color-bearer,  and  died  nobly  doing  his  duty.  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  his  wife,  came  to  Wisconsin  among  the 
first,  and  bought  165  acres  of  land;  they  suffered  many  hardships,  but,  through  industry  and  persever- 
ance, they  accumulated  a  competence ;  a  son,  David  Lincoln,  is  a  very  successful  commission  merchant  of 
Chicj^o,  and  has  held  the  honorable  position  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

PBISCILLA  MARTIN,  Sec.  20 ;  P.  0.  Union  Grove ;  widow  of  James  Martin,  who  died 
Oct.  25,  1875  ;  he  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  September,  1811  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1841. 
Married  July  5,  1847,  in  Yorkville.  He  bought,  about  this  time,  120  acres  of  land;  he  was  a  saving, 
hard-working  man,  and  his  wife  was  a  faithful  helpmeet;  they  toiled  many  years  together,  and  accumu- 
lated enough  of  this  world's  goods  to  carry  them  comfortably  through  life ;  he  died  much  respected  and 
beloved.  John  Marrtn,  a  nephew,  came  here  in  1860,  and  is  now  running  the  farm;  married  Helen 
Munroe,  March  2IK  1876;  have  one  child — James  M.,  born  Aug.  24,  1877. 

BET.  J.  H.  HORBOW,  Tnion  Grove;  born  in  Armstrong  Co.,  Penn.,  Jan.  19,  1839; 
entered  Westminster  College  March,  185<> ;  in  1861,  enlisted  in  2d  Penn.  Cav.,  and  served  with  credit  till 
close  of  war;  was  honorably  discharged  July,  18()5;  was  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  took  part 
in  nearly  all  the  battles  they  participated  in ;  was  Sergeant,  and  afterward  Lieutenant ;  agiain  entered 
Westminster  College,  and  graduated  June,  1868;  then  went  to  United  Presbyterian  Seminary  at  Alle- 
gheny, Penn. ;  subsequently  acted  as  missionary  in  Tennessee,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  and  finally  settled  in 
Union  Grove  in  1874,  and  is  now  Pastor  of  the  U.  P.  Church.  Married  June  10,  1875,  Mary  J.  Love, 
from  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  have  one  child — Emma  L.,  born  Feb.  26,  1876.  Mr.  Morrow  has  a  handsome 
residence  and  a  prosperous  parish. 

DONAIiD  jHUNBOE,  farmer.  Sec.  19;  P.O.  Union  Grove;  bom  in  Rosshire,  Scotland,  in 
1813 ;  came  to  New  York  City  in  1836 ;  worked  there,  and  in  Ottawa,  III.,  at  stonecutting  for  about 
.three  y«afs ;  came  to  Racine  in  1839 ;  bought  160  acres  in  Yorkville;  afterward  came  to  present  location 
and  settled  on  160  acres;  through  industry  and  frugality  has  a  comfortable  home,  good  farm  and  compe- 
tency. Married  in  1844,  in  Scotland;  have  had  eight  children,  six  living — William,  Isabella,  Christiana, 
Helen,  Henry  and  Mark ;  John  and  David  died ;  VVilliam  is  a  civil  engineer  in  Colorado.  Mr.  Munroe 
and  wife  are  members  of  the  U.  P.  Church. 

SAB  AH  N  A  YIjOB.  Sec.  34  ;  P.  O.  Union  Grove ;  widow  of  Joseph  Naylor,  who  was  bom 
in  Lancashire,  England,  in  1837.  Married  Oct.  14,  1860;  has  had  seven  children — Esther,  born  Oct. 
23,  1861 ;  Susan  J.,  Aug.  22,  1863;  Emma,  May  20,  1865  ;  William,  May  28,  1867;  George,  Jan.  29, 
1869 ;  Maggie,  Aug.  6,  1871  ;  Joseph,  Dec.  20,  1872  ;  they  were  married  in  Racine,  by  Dr.  Parks,  Rec- 
tor Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Najlor  died  June  11,  1875;  was  much  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Mrs.  Naylor's  maiden  name  was  Henderson ;  she  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  She  has  a  pleas- 
ant home,  and  her  husband  left  her  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
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ISA  H.  NOBIiE,  farmer,  Sec.  1 ;  P.  0.  Ives*  Grove ;  born  in  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y., ;  was  at 

one  time  a  resident  of  New  York  City,  where  his  father  was  the  largest  milk  dealer  at  an  early  day ;  came 
to  Racine  Co.  in  May,  1845,  and  bought  160  acres  of  land,  and,  through  industry  and  frugality,  has  now 
245  acres  under  good  cultivation  ;  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  county ;  has  been  extensively  engaged  in 
raising  stock.  Married  Fannie  M.  Hervey,  daughter  of  Rev.  Herman  Hervey,  Oct.  10,  1843;  Mrs. 
Xoble  was  the  first  school-teacher  in  this  county,  and  through  her  kindly  influence  and  good  Christian 
example,  has  been  the  means  of  doing  mUch  good.  Their  first  plow  was  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of 
her  teaching.  Mr.  N.  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  School  Commissioner  a  number  of  terms. 
Members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

FRANCES  POWLES,  farmer,  Sec.  30;  P.  O.  Union  Grove;  widow  of  John  Powles,  who 
was  born  in  Wales,  May  12,  1838,  and  died  Dec.  30,  1877  ;  he  was  a  brave  soldier  in  the  late  war,  serving 
his  time  faithfully  in  the  22d  Wisconsin  regiment;  he  was  a  mason  by  trade,  worked  on  the  capitol  at 
Madison,  also  on  Congregational  Church,  in  Union  Grove;  was  a  respected  man,  and  left  his  family  well 
provided  for.  He  married  Francis  Damon  Dec.  19,  1865;  she  has  had  four  children,  three  living- 
William  C,  born  March  6,  1867,  Lena,  June  19,  1868,  Harley,  Sept.  28,  1872,  and  died,  June  22,  1874; 
Nellie,  born  March  20,  1876.  Mrs.  Powles  has  a  comfortable  home  and  a  farm  of  eighty  acres.  Member 
of  Congregational  Church ;  her  grandfather  was  Captain  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

JOHN  PRICE,  capitalist,  Union  Grove;  was  bom  in  England,  near  Kent,  March,  1808;  came 
to  Ohio  in  1841 ;  was  sick  there  ten  months;  upon  recovering,  returned  to  England,  and  in  1850,  again 
returned  to  this  country,  locating  in  Kenosha  Co  ,  and  bought  farm  of  200  acres  near  Paris  Corners;  came 
to  Union  Grove,  in  1863;  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  buying  grain,  and  through  industry  and  good 
judgment,  has  accumulated  wealth.  Married  Martha  Bowen,  in  1833;  have  bad  seven  children,  four 
living.  Has  held  numerous  offices ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union  Grove  Company.  Is  a  member  of 
the  Congregational  Church. 

MRS.  ISABELLA  ROBERTSON,  Union  Grove;  widow  of  William  Robertson :  Wm. 
Robertson  was  born  at  Portobello,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Married  Isabella  Saunders,  in  Racine  Co., 
1832  ;  he  went  to  Norway  Township  and  settled  on  160  acres  in  1836,  and,  through  his  industry,  gained  a 
comfortable  home.  He  died,  Jan.  14,  1875;  was  much  respected  and  beloved,,  and  left  his  wife  in  fffiod 
circumstances ;  Mr.  Robertson  was  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Scotch  Pre^yterian  Church ;  Mrs. 
Robertson  is  a  member  of  thj  U.  P.  Church,  Rav.  J.  H.  Morrow,  Pastor. 

JAIHES  RUiSSELL,  Union  Grove;  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  Sept.  16,  1816;  ^ame  to 
Paris,  Kenosha  Co.,  June  4,  1842,  and  located  on  320  acres  of  land;  at  that  time  there  were  very  few 
settlers;  game  was  abundant;  wolves  were  near  neighbors ;  only  one  house  in  Union  Grove.  Mr.  Russell 
met  with  a  sad  accident.  Oct.  5,  1861 ;  he  was  blasting  rock,  when  a  premature  diischarge  of  powder 
destroyed  his  eyesight.  He  sold  his  farm  in  1869,  and  came  to  Union  Grove,  fall  of  1870;  has  a  comfort- 
able home  ^d  a  competency.  Married  Mary  Ann  Goldsworthy,  March  15,  1842,  in  England;  she  dit^i 
Jan.>M,  1865,  at  the  age  of  45.  Have  had  five  children,  four  living — Mary  D.,  Susan,  James  and 
Richard;  Charlotte  died  Oct.  13,  1870.  James  was  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Heavy  Artillery,  and 
served  his  time  faithfully  till  close  of  war.  Mr.  Russell  was  Chairman  of  Town  Board,  many  years, 
and  is  now  President  of  the  Union  Grove  Company. 

CHARLES  SCOFIELD,  Union  Grove;  born  in  Stamford,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  Jan.  2, 
1809 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1838  ;  was  first  in  Racine,  several  months ;  he  came  around  the  lakes  by  steamer 
Jefferson,  with  his  father,  thirteen  of  the  family,  came  at  that  time ;  his  father  settled  on  three  quarter-sections 
of  land,  in  YorkviJle;  afler  a  time,  Charles  Scofield  became  the  owner  of  330  acres,  and  remained  looking 
after  this  interest,  till  Nov.,  1876,  when  he  came  to  Union  Grove,  where  he  now  has  a  fine  residence  and  a 
competency.  Married,  Sept.  4,  1831,  Sallie  H.  Dibble;  have  had  two  children — Simeon,  born  1832, 
Mary  Ann,  1834.  Mr.  Scofield  has  been  Road  Commissoner  and  Constable  many  terms;  member  M. 
E.  Church. 

WILLI  AH  SCUTT,  farmer,  Sec.  18;  P.O.  Union  Grove;  born  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
May  24,  1813;  son  of  Wm.  Scutt,  Sr.,  a  well-to-do  and  much  respected  farmer  in  the  old  country.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Scutt,  Jr.,  landed  in  New  York,  April  8,  1834;  in  1839,  moved  to  Southern  Illinois,  Macoupin  Co., 
and  settled  on  160  acres;  moved  to  Racine  about  1853,  and  went  into  general  trading  business — pork 
packing,  and  largely  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  grain  ;  went  to  Yorkville,  in  1858,  purchased  170  acres, 
where  he  has  been  located  since ;  has  a  fine  farm,  under  the  best  of  cultivation.  Married  in  Victor, 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  28,  1838,  Elvira  R.  Bement;  have  had  six  children,  four  living — George  K., 
born  July  3,  1839,  died  July  11,  1841,  Hannah  M.,  born  July  25,  1850,  died  July  16,  1851,  Mary  Ann, 
born  May  14,  1842,  Edward  B.,  .July  22,  1844,  Charles  W.,  Nov.  18,  1847,  Alice,  Mav  31,  1853. 
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Edwin  B.,  enlisted  in  22d  Wisconsin  Reg.  V.  I.,  and  served  his  time  faithfully,  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged ;  was  prisoner  at  Libby,  and  went  through  with  Sherman  to  the  sea ;  resided  temporarily  in  Illi- 
nois.    Charles  W.,  now  works  the  farm;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scutt  have  crossed  the  ocean  nine  times. 

SAHUEL  H.  SKE WES,  merchant,  Union  Grove;  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1817; 
came  to  Milwaukee  in  1842,  to  Yorkville,  Nov.  9,  1842.  Married  in  Cornwall,  England,  April  16,  1842, 
Mary  Thomas,  then  a  resident  of  Cornwall ;  when  he  first  came  to  Ytrrkville,  he  was  carpenUT  and  builder 
by  trade,  and  had  worked  in  Milwaukee  for  Mr.  Church,  a  contrador  and  builder ;  he  followed  his  trade 
here  for  fifteen  years  until  1857,  and  then  engaged  in  farming;  was  appoiutcd  Agent  and  Truiitee  of  the 
Union  Grove  Land  Co.,  for  the  sale  of  land  owned  by  them,  and  for  the  last  five  years,  has  been  engaged  • 
in  the  agricultural  machinery  business.  Mr.  Skewes  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town ;  when 
he  came  here  there  was  only  a  shanty  sixteen  feet  square  in  the  whole  village,  which  shanty  has 
stood  a  relic  of  old  times  until  the  12th  of  April,  1879,  when  it  burned  down,  with  several  other  stores 
and  dwellings.  His  wife  died  in  May,  1865,  and  is  buried  in  Yorkville.  He  married  again  in  Lyons, 
Iowa,  in  December,  1873,  Caroline  Goldsworthy,  a  resident  of  Yorkville;  she  also  died,  Dec.  29,  1876, 
and  is  buried  in  Yorkville ;  has  two  children — Ella  and  Howard.  Ella  married,  in  1873,  Frank  Adams, 
of  Paris,  Wis. 

JOHN  SUMPTES,  farmer  and  mill  owner,  Union  Grove ;  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England, 
April  26,  1818;  lefl  England  in  1854,  and  came  to  Yorkville,  landed  at  Racine,  June  2,  1854;  family 
came  in  1856 ;  was  first  at  Liberty  Corners,  then  went  to  Dover,  thence  to  Brighton  ;  afterward,  settled 
on  240  acres  in  Yorkville;  bought  a  farm  of  204  acres  in  Dover,  in  1867  ;  afterward  went  to  Eagle  Lake, 
and  finally  settled  in  Union  Grove,  in  April,  1874 ;  now  has  a  comfortable  home  and  57  acres  in  Yorkville, 
and  200  acres  in  Dover.  He  and  his  sons  are  extensively  engaged  in  flour-milling.  Married  Mary  Ann 
Cheeseman,  Aug.  12,  1841,  aged  20  years  and  5  months;  their  children  are — Mary  Ann,  born  in  Eng- 
land April  23,  1842;  Bartholemew,  in  England,  in  October,  1843:  John,  Jr^  in  England,  Jan.  4, 184^; 
Fanny,  Oct.  6,  1847;  James,  June  24,  1848;  William,  Aug.  1,  1851  ;  Alfred,  Oct.  16,  1853 ;  Barthol- 
omew died  in  England,  in  December,  1844  ;  Edwin,  born  in  Dover,  Wis.,  Dec.  31,  1856;  Samuel,  03t. 
15,1858;  George  H.,  Nov.  24,  1860;  Emma  L.,  Sept.  8,  1862;  Alexander,  Sept.  6,  1864;  buried 
James  Sumpter,  May  26,  1874. 

JOHN  WADS  WORTH,  retired  farmer,  Union  Grove ;  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  July 
28,  1826  ;  commenced  the  battle  of  life  at  the  age  of  6  years  ;  was  a  weaver,  and  afterward  a  wool-comber; 
his  evenings  were  spent  in  study  ;  after  seven  years  of  service  in  a  woolen  factory,  he  drove  £tage  two 
years,  and  in  1849,  came  to  South  port  (now  Kenosha),  and  worked  four  years  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Leach. 
He  married,  Dec.  1,  1852,  Rebecca  Blackie;  have  had  three  children — J.  Whitley,  born  Nov.  13,  1853; 
Thomas  H.,  Oct.  23,  1855;  Mary  A.,  July  27,  1857.  Af\er  marriage,  Mr.  Wadsworth  bought  120 
acres  in  Brighton  ;  afler  three  years,  went  to  Sec.  1,  same  town,  and  bought  160  acres  ;  was  there  nineteen 
years;  came  to  Union  Grove  in  February,  1878  ;  is  now  retired  in  comfytable  circumstances,  and  is  reap- 
ing the  benefit  of  his  industry  ;  has  a  pretty  residence  on  Rose  Hill.  'Members  of  the  Congregational 
Church.; 

HENBY  WIES])IANN,  attorney  at  law;  bom  in  Prussia  in  1839  ;  came  to  America  with 
his  parents  in  1847,  and  located  in  Brighton,  Kenosha  Co.,  where  he  has  resided  since;  he  obtained  a 
common-school  education  through  his  own  efforts,  not  having  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  now.  In 
1862,  was  elected  District  Clerk  of  his  school  district,  which  he  held  until  1371  ;  then  was  elected 
Treasurer,  which  he  held  until  1875  ;  in  1862,  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Pe4^,  which  office  he  held 
until  1871,  doing  a  large  amount  of  business — nearly  all  of  the  business  of  the  western  part  of  the 
county  ;  he  held  the  office  of  Assessor  for  one  term ;  was  elected  Town  Clerk  in  1867,  which  office  he 
held  until  1870  ;  has  been  Notary  Public  since  1873.  During  these  years,  Mr.  Wiesmann  was  also  study- 
ing law ;  in  lb72,  he  entered  the  State  University  of  Madison,  Wis.,  and,  afler  a  course  of  sjtudies,  gradu- 
ated and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1873,  since  has  been  engaged  in  practicing  law  in  Racine  and  Kenosha 
Counties;  has  won  a  reputation  worthy  of  his  efforts,  and  is  known  as  a  riping  young  lawyer.  In  1876, 
he  was  a  candidate  for  District  Attorney  of  Kenosha  Co.  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  has  a  law  office 
at  Union  Grove,  Racine  Co.,  and  also  at  Brighton,  Kenosha  Co.,  Wis. 

JOHIV  H.  YOl'NG.  painter.  Union  Grove  ;  born  in  Holland,  Oct.  7,  1815 ;  came  to  Albany 
in  1847  ;  was  there  four  years  working  at  his  trade  ;  afterward  went  to  Ohio  in  1851 ;  was  there  till  1865, 
and  came  to  Union  Grove  the  same  year ;  has  now  a  pleasant  home,  and  plenty  of  means  through  his 
industry.  He  married  Maria  Young,  May  27,  1838,  in  Holland ;  have  had  eight  children — only  three 
living— Maggie,  was  born  April  20,  1839;  Clara,  the  10th  of  April,  1841  (and  died  Aug.  10,  1878); 
Jacob,  the  22d  of  June,  1843  (and  died  in  Albany,  the  22d  of  April,  1848) ;   Peter,  March  14th,  1847 
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(and  died  Sept.  4,  1847,  at  Albany) ;  J.  W.,  Nov,  5,  1849  (died  Ji^lj  15,  1851) ;  Mary,  Nov.  18,  1852; 
Roseana,  Oct.  4,  1857  (and  died  May  11,  1861,  in  Ohio) ;  Jacob  W.,  Oct.  4,  1857,  and  is  now  living  io 
New  York.  Mr.  John  H.  Young  enlisted  in  the  100th  Ohio  V.  1.,  and  served  his  time  faithfolly ;  was 
in  the  Commissary  Department  part  of  the  time ;  was  under  Gen.  Fry,  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 


ROCHESTER   TOWNSHIP. 

JOHN  a.  ACHENBACH,  II.  D.  (Homceopathist),  Rochester ;  born  in  Grand  Duchy  of 
Darmstadt,  Germany,  Feb.  2,  1841 ;  son  of  Mrs.  Anna  Elizabeth  Achenbach.  Attended  school  until  he 
was  11  years  of  age,  in  Germany;  came  to  America  in  1852,  with  his  mother,  and  settled  in  Fond  da 
Lac  Co.,  Wis. ;  there  fourteen  years ;  attended  the  district  school  about  four  years.  At  the  age  of  22 
years,  was  sent  out  as  a  minister  to  Columbus,  Wis. ;  was  ordained  Deacon  at  Milwaukee,  in  1865;  or- 
dained Elder  at  Galena,  III.,  1868 ;  at  Blue  Island,  III.,  one  year ;  Lancaster,  Wis.,  one  year ;  Charles  City, 
Iowa,  two  years ;  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  six  months.  His  health  failed,  and  he  abandoned  preaching.  Com- 
menced to  study  medicine  at  Clay  Co.,  Iowa;  practiced  five  years.  In  1875,  was  City  Missionary  for  the 
American  Foreign  Christian  Union  one  year.  Afterward  graduated  at  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  and 
practiced  medicine  at  Chicago  and  at  Burlington,  Wis. ;  thence  to  Rochester,  Oct.,  1876.  Married  Chris- 
tina, daughter  of  William  H.  Stober,  of  Charles  City,  Iowa,  April  11,  1867;  they  have  five  children — 
Willie  G.,  born  May  9,  1868 ;  George  H.,  June  22,  1871  ;  Clara  A.,  March  3,  1873  ;  Nettie  E.,  May  30, 
1875  ;  Dora  M.,  Jan.  20,  1878.  The  Doctor  is  a  member  of  the  Teoaple  of  Honor.  The  family  attend 
the  Methodist  Church. 

MRS.  MABY  ADASS,  widow;  born  in  Haverhill,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.,  Jan.  4,  1815; 
daughter  of  David  and  Rachel  Whitman,  who  emigrated  to  Michigan  in  1835 ;  they  had  seven  children. 
Mary  married  John  B.  Wade,  Oct.  1,  1839 ;  they  had  four  children;  came  to  Rochester  same  year;  one 
son  living — Lawrence  W. — in  businei»8  at  Bay  City,  Mich.  Mr.  John  B.  Wade  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
in  California  in  1851.  Robert  Adams  married  Mrs.  Wade,  Jan.  13,  1869;  he  died  Sept.  30,  1878; 
buried  in  Rochester  Cemetery.  Mr.  Adams  was  a  native  of  England,  and  came  to  America  in  1840.  In 
1849,  he  engaged  in  the  hardware  business  in  the  town  of  Rochester.  He  accumulated  a  nice  little  fur- 
tune,  and  was  spoken  of  in  very  high  terms. 

AliljEW  ASPOTAIili,  farmer ;  P.  0.  Rochester ;  formerly  a  manufacturer  ;  bom  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  Parish  of  Halifax,  Oct.  6,  1822 ;  son  of  James  and  Mary  Aspinall ;  his  mother  died  about  1868; 
lii»  father  in  1874.  Allen  came  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1849;  settled  in  Rochester,  at  the  English 
settlement.  His  occupation  was  different  branches  of  manufacturing — weaving,  spinning,  wire- work  for 
fanning-raills,  etc. ;  was  employed  by  J.  I.  Case,  R.  E.  Ela  and  others.  He  bought  the  place  on  which 
he  now  lives  about  1869.  Married  Miss  Harriet,  daughter  of  James  and  Anna  liadcliff,  of  Yorkshire, 
England ;  have  had  seven  children,  three  now  living — Emma,  born  Feb.  5,  1849 ;  Hannah,  July  5,  1852 ; 
James  A.,  Nov.  22,  1853 ;  Mary  Ann,  Dec.  9,  1845 ;  died  in  1847 ;  Sarah  Ann,  bom  Feb.  1,  1847  ;  died 
Feb.  28,  1872;  their  mother  died  March  11,  1855.  Mr.  Aspinall  married  again  March  1,  1859,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Davidson,  formerly  of  Ireland ;  they  have  had  six  children,  five  living — Agnes,  born  Dec.  4, 
1859;  Philemon,  Sept.  24,  1861  ;  Edwin,  Dec.  19,  1863;  died  March  4,  1864;  Edna,  born  Feb.  24, 
1865;  William,  July  18,  1869.  Mr.  Aspinall  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  1865.  He  is 
liberal  in  his  religious  views,  and  a  Republican. 

THOSEAS  BEAL'MOXT,  butcher,  Rochester ;  born  in  l)over,  Racine  Co.,  Wia.,  July  16, 
1 848  ;  son  of  George  and  Ellen  Beaumont,  formerly  of  Yorkshire,  England.  Thomas  was  educated  at  the 
Dover  district  schools;  commenced  his  business  at  Rochester,  Oct.  9,  1874.  He  married  Miss  Mary  R. 
Jones,  daughter  of  George  and  Rosetta  Jones,  of  Burlington,  Wis.,  Nov.  18,  1874  ;  they  have  one  child — 
Clarence  H.,  born  July  22,  1876.  Thomas  Beaumont  was  elected  Constable  in  1875;  elected  Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  1876;  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order;  also  of  Odd  Fellowship  and  Temple  of  Honor. 
Family  attend  the  Baptist  Church. 

PHILO  BELI>EN,  farmer;  P.  0.  Rochester;  born  in  the  town  of  Canaan,  Litchfield  Co., 
Cmn.,  Oct.  22,  1815;  son  of  Jonathan  and  Love  Belden  ;  came  to  Rochester,  Wis.,  in  the  spring  of 
1837 ;  owned  and  carried  on  a  saw-mill  in  1840,  and  a  flouring  mill  in  1844  ;  was  Town  Supervisor  a  numbtf 
of  years  ;  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1852  ;  again  in  18(>2,  also  in  1 865,  and  to  the  General  .^^sembly 
jn  1870;  was  elected  to  the  Senate  for  two  years.     Married  Miss  Mary  F.  Belden,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.;  they 
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have  four  children — Henry  W.,  Edward  J-,  Albert  0.,  Allen  H.  Henry  W.  enlisted  in  the  24th  Wis.  V.  I.; 
was  promoted  to  2d  Lieutenant  in  the"  37th  Wis.  V.  I.;  promoted  to  Ist  Lieutenant;  afterward  Captain  of  his 
company.  Edward  J.  enlisted  in  hoavy  artillery,  and  was  stationed  at  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the 
term  of  his  service.  Albert  0.  enlisted  when  President  Lincoln  called  for  sixty-day  men,  at  the  age 
of  15  years. 

MATTHEW  BliACKB URN,  farmer,  Sec.  5:  P.  O.  Rochester:  born  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  Feb.  (>,  1823  ;  son  of  John  and  Frances  Blackburn,  who  came  to  Racine  Co.  with  ten  children, 
six  boys  and  four  girls,  in  1842;  their  mother  died  18<)4;  was  buried  at  Honey  Creek  Cemetery  at 
Rochester ;  the  old  gentleman  is  still  living,  at  the  agj  of  85  years ;  they  located  on  Sec.  5.  Mathew 
married  Miss  Caroline  Anderson,  daughter  of  William  and  Katherine ;  her  father  died  in  England ;  her 
mother  lives  in  Dover,  Wis.,  a  widow.  They  have  five  children — Clarence  M.,born  June  29,  1865 ;  Isa- 
belle  F.,  Nov.  ^),  18t>7;  Kate  L,  June  :i,  18(58;  Walter  G.,  Sept.  J),  1871  ;   Arthur  W.,  Nov.  2,  1878. 

HENRY  CADY,  Postmaster,  Rochester;  born  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  Aug.  21,  1809;  son  of 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Cady ;  they  settled  at  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Henry  Cady  came  to  Racine  Co.  in  the  spring 
of  1839  ;  worked  at  his  trade  in  Rochester  as  carpenter  and  joiner ;  was  in  that  business  about  fifteen 
years  ;  owned  a  farm  of  200  acres  on  Sec.  10  ;  worked  that  about  fifteen  years  ;  was  appointed  Postmaster 
in  1873.  His  pioneer  life  was  full  of  deprivations  and  hardships,  but  he  left  many  pleasant  memories  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  early  settlers  and  their  hearty  welcome  to  strangers.  Mr.  Cady  married  Miss  Mertia 
Hickox;  they  had  seven  children,  six  living.  The  mother  of  these  children  died  in  1849.  Mr.  Cady 
married  again,  Miss  Sarah  Whitman,  Oct.,  1851,  daughter  of  David  Whitman,  of  Port  Huron,  Mich.; 
they  have  two  children — Luella  L.,  Lizzie  S.  Mr.  Cady  was  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Racine  Co.  from  1843 
for  several  years ;  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  has  held  other  minor  offices. 

JOSEPH  E.  COCROFT,  farmer;  P.  0.  Rochester;  born  in  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire, 
England,  May  9,  1821  ;  son  of  Charles  and  Mary  Cocruft;  his  mother  died  in  England.  He  came  to 
America  with  his  father,  in  June,  1842;  located  on  Sec.  12,  town  of  Rochester.  Married  Miss  Ann 
Woodward,  daughter  of  William  and  Lydia  Woodward,  of  England,  Feb.  17,  1848.  They  had  twelve 
children,  eleven  now  livinsr.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Cocroft  died  Dec.  13,  1869.  Mr.  Cocroft  married  again,  May 
30,  1877,  Ann  Jenkins,  born  in  England.  He  has  been  elected  Supervisor  several  times ;  methber  of  the 
Temple  of  Honor;  religious  views  liberal;  Republican. 

THADDEUS  EABLE,  farmer,  Sec.  H,  northwest  quarter,  196  acres;  P.  O.  Roches- 
ter; born  in  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.,  Dec.  4,  1809;  son  of  Calvin  and  Eunice  Earle.  He  left  Vermont  for 
Michigan,  in  the  spring  of  1834.  The  fall  of  1836,  he  made  a  claim  in  the  town  of  Rochester,  where 
he  now  lives.  Married  Miss  Sarah,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  Jones.  Feb.  16,  1843.  They  have 
had  four  children — John,  born  Nov.  7,  1843;  Lyman,  November,  1845  ;  Eunice,  April  29,  1848;  Har- 
riet, May  17,  1850.  Harriet  married  Edwin  Baker,  Jan.  1,  1876.  The  family  attend  the  Free  Will 
Baptist  Church.  His  son,  John  Earle,  enlisted  in  the  39th  Wis.  V.  I.,  Co.  D.,  under  Capt.  G.  W.  Hoyt, 
in  1864;  was  stationed  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  picket  duty;  this  regiment  was  100-day  men  ;  discharged 
in  September,  1864. 

R.  E«  ELA,  farmer,  formerly  a  manufacturer;  P.  0.  Rochester;  born  in  Lebanon,  Grafton  Co., 
N.  H.,  May  5,  1812;  son  of  Benjamin  and  Abigail  Ela;  came  to  Rochester  the  year  of  the  first  land 
sale,  about  1839;  started  a  fan ning-m ill  manufacturing  establishment;  added  to  it  the  manufacture  of 
wagons,  carriages,  plows  and  farming  implements,  until  1871.  Was  elected  one  of  the  Supervisors  in 
1850  ;  was  chairman  of  the  board  three  or  four  years.  Capt.  John  Trowbridge  and  himself  were  nomi- 
nees for  the  Territorial  Legislature.  Trowbridge  was  elected.  They  were  friends,  and  neither  made  any 
personal  efforts.  Mr.  Ela  married,  April  26,  1842,  Miss  Nancy  E.  Hubbard,  of  Rochester.  His  wife 
died,  Oct.  15,  1842.  He  again  married,  Miss  Nancy  Jane  Royce,  daughter  of  Philander  B.  Royce,  of 
Putneyville,  N.  H.  They  had  three  children — Emily  J.,  born  Oct.  24,  1851  ;  died  March  31,  1854; 
Ellen  A.,  born  Aug.  15,  1853,  now  Mrs.  J.  C.  Woodworth,  of  Warren,  III.;  Ida  Louise,  Oct.  12,  1855. 
Mrs.  Nancy  J.  died,  Aug.  11,  1856.  He  married  again,  at  Elkhorn,  Emily  C.  Montgomery,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Montgomery.  Their  children  are,  William  M.,  born  Oct.  27,  1858 ;  Edward  G.,  Jan.  30, 
1860,  died  Sept.  7,  1860;  Edith  Celia,  born  Oct.  6,  1861;  May  Hazeltine,  July  20,  1867;  George, 
Oct.  11,  1868;  Edwin  Stanton,  Dec.  30,  1871  ;  Emerson,  July  7,  1875.  Mr.  Ela  is  the  largest  land- 
owner in  the  township ;  owns  considerable  land  in  adjacent  counties ;  is  a  very  enterprising  man.  Sev- 
eral of  his  farms  in  the  town  of  Rochester  are  being  carried  on  shares. 

WILLIAM  FOBEMAIV,  farmer;  P.  0.  Rochester;  born  in  Isle  of  Trent,  County  of  Kent, 
England,  Sept.  22,  1839;  son  of  John  B.  and  Sarah  Forman ;  the  father  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Resaca,  State  of  Georgia,  May  25,  1865;  he  enlisted  in  the  22d  Regiment,  Wb.  Y.  I.,  in  1862,  as  a 
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private,  at  the  age  of  63  years ;  was  taken  prisoner  and  thrown  into  Libby  Prison ;  was  in  many  battles ; 
William  came  to  Racine  with  his  father  and  two  brothers  in  1848  ;  they  worked  farms  on  shares  for  a 
number  of  years;  in  1873,  William  bought  the  farm  he  now  lives  on.  He  married  Miss  Vilanta  Flint, 
Jan,  1,  18G0,  daughter  of  Eben  and  Eliza  Flint,  of  Vermont;  they  have  three  children — William,  Jr., 
born  May  17,  18G2  ;  Harrison,  Sept.  10,  1863;  Estelle,  July  11,  1865.  Family  attend  the  Methodist 
Church.     Republican. 

BENJAMHV  F.  FOWLEB,  farmer;  P.  0.  Rochester;  born  in  Woodbury,  Vt.,  Jan.  26, 
1830  ;  son  of  Benjamin  and  Nora  Fowler;  came  to  Will  Co.,  111.,  with  his  father,  in  1837,  and  to  Wis- 
consin in  April,  1840.  Married  Miss  Anna  Dennis  in  1854,  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  Dennis,  from 
Kent,  England;  they  have  had  eight  children — William  A.,  born  Dec.  5,  1856;  Irene,  March  25,  1858 
(died  March  23,  1865) ;  Frank,  Jan.  10,  1858;  Mary  A.,  Jan  15,  1862;  John  C,  June  13, 1866;  Nora 
A.,  Oct.  22,  1807;  Carrie,  March  4,  1874;  Reuben  A.,  Oct.  13,  1876.  Mr.  Fowler  enlisted  Aug.  27, 
1864,  in  the  1st  Wis.  Heavy  Artillery,  Co.  L,  under  Capt.  P.  H.  Ray;  was  stationed  at  Alexandria,  Va., 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war;  discharged  in  July,  1865.  Is  a  member  of  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows 
and  Tenople  of  Honor.     Family  attend  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church. 

HORACE  FBOST,  farmer ;  P.  0.  Rochester ;    born  in  Dumme^^ton  Windham,   Vt.,  July 

27,  1810 ;  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Lydia  Frost ;  came  to  Rochester  in  June,  1836,  and  located  a  claim 
on  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  9 ;  wbjb  obliged  to  purchase  of  William  Jones  and  pay  him  $100  to  get  a 
title,  which  was  one  of  the  tricks  of  an  early  day,  as  there  was  no  pre-emption  law  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Frost  has  177  acres,  and  cultivates  65  or  77  acres.  He  married  in  Vermont,  in  October,  1838,  Mia 
Amanda  Bailey,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Christina  Bailey,  of  Westmoreland,  N.  H. ;  they  have  had 
twelve  children —  nine  living — Julia  A.,  born  Nov.  16,  1841  ;  Amelia  A.,  Nov.  12,  1843;  Nelson  8., 
Dec.  5,  1845 ;  WUliam  H.,  Aug.  15,  1847  ;  Mary  A.,  Aug.  19,  1849  ;  Olive  M.,  May  10,  1851  ;  Byron 
P.,  Nov.  18,  1854;  Edward  M.,  Sept.  9,  1856;  Myrde  L.,  Aug.  31,  1860.  Julia  A.  married  WiUito 
H.  Waddell ;  Amelia,  Thomas  J.  Bottomly ;  Mary  A.,  Emily  Freeman  ;  William  H.,  Olive  Bb^ne;  Byron 
P.,  Mary  Wannamaker;  Olive,  Thomas  A.  Noble. 

WIlililAM  MATES,  farmer;  P.  0.  Rochester;  bom  in  Ryegate,  Caledonia  Co.,yt. ;  son  of 
Ezra  and  Elizabeth  Gates;  left  Vermont  in  the  spring  of  1837  ;  went  to  Michigan,  thenoe  to  Illinois; 
came  to  Rochester  in  February,  1840  ;  carried  on  the  carpenter  and  joiner  business  in  the  village  about  tea 
years.  Married  Miss  Marinda  Fowler,  daus;hter  of  Mr.  Benjamin  and  Nora  Fowler;  they  had  two  chil- 
dren— John,  born  Feb.  6,  1841  (died  in  November,  1854);  Louba,  Feb.  15,  1844.  Mr.  Gates  was 
elected  Assessor  in  I860,  and  has  held  the  office  since.  He  is  a  member  of  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
Temple  of  Honor,  and  is  a  Granger.     His  family  attend  the  Universalist  Church. 

JOHN  OIiEAS§iON,  Town  Clerk,  and  dealer  in  general  merchandise,  Rochester;  born  in 
Auburn,  N-  Y.,  Feb.  26,  1846 ;  was  the  son  of  Edward  and  Julia  Gleason;  came  to  Rochester,  Wis.,  in 
1867  ;  was  employed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson  as  a  mechanic.  Married  Miss  Jessie,  daughter  of  W.  C.  and 
Ann  Sproat,  June  5,  1878.  Went  into  business  f<»r  himself  in  1877;  elected  Town  Clerk  in  April  1876. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  I.  0.  0.  F.,  Temple  of  Honor,  and  Son^  of  Temperance. 

GEOBGE  M.  HEA1.Y,  farmer,  Sec.  7;  P.  0.  Rochester;  born  in  the  town  of  Mansfield, 
Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  April  7,  1833,  was  the  son  of  Jedediah  and  Abigail  Healy,  who  came  to  Wiscoo- 
sin  in  January,  1841,  located  at  Rochest  r,  and  bought  eighty  acres  on  Sections  7  and  8,  and  afterward 
twenty  acres  of  meadow;  his  son,  George,  who  now  hus  the  old  homestead,  has  added  thirteen  acres.  The 
old  gentleman  died  Oct.  5,  1874;  his  wife  followed  him  Nov.  5,  one  month  later.  This  farm  is  located  on 
the  road  which  was  formerly  the  old  Indian  trail  from  Weatherford  to  Delavan.  The  farm  is  one  of  the 
bent  in  the  country,  and  produces  fine  crops  ;  Mr.  Healy  raises  fine  domestic  stock,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and 
horses  and  mules.  He  married  Miss  Sarah,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Lucina  Kelley,  of  Caledonia,  Wis.; 
th.y  have  five  children— Charles  J.,  born  Feb.  18,  1861  ;  William  E.,  Jan.  1,   1865;    Elton   C,   March 

28,  1870  ;  David  M.,  May  16,  1871  :  Armenia  J..  Sept.  26,  1874.  Mr.  Healy  is  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a 
Republican.     His  family  attend  the  Baptist  Church. 

FRANK  E.  HOYT,  farmer;  P.  O.  Hoch  str;  born  in  Cabot,  Washington  Co.,  Vt.,  March 
16,  1824;  the  son  of  William  S.  and  Lucia  Hnyt,  who  came  to  Rochester  with  three  children,  one  boy 
and  three  girls,  and  located  on  Sec.  0,  south  ha  f  houthwesst  (juarter,  where  he  now  lives  with  his  son 
Frank  E.,  at  the  good  old  aire  of  79  years,  and  is  niuarkably  active  for  a  man  born  in  1800.  His  wife 
dicni  Sept.,  185-,  and  was  buried  at  Honey  Cn-  k  '  enu^tcry,  Roihester,  Wis.;  her  life  was  one  of  devotion 
and  industry ;  she  was  an  affectionate  motlier  jiikI  a  good  wife.  Mr.  Frank  E.  married  Dec.  29,  1848, 
Miss  Eunice  D.  Emerson,  daughter  of  Sti.ltuan  and  Maria  Emerson,  of  R^ichester,  Vt ;  they  have  two 
<ihildren — W'illiam  E.,  Jr.,  born  Jan.  12,  1851  ;  Katie  M.,  born  Nov.  12,  1859;  married  to  William  H. 
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Dalton  April  20,  1879,  of  Allen's  Grove,  Wis.  Mr.  Frank  E.  and  son  carry  on  the  farm  ;  are  engaged  in 
breeding  Ayrshire  cattle,  and  have  taken  first  premium  at  the  Stat€  and  county  fairs  whenever  exhibited  ; 
his  original  bull  is  now  4  years  old.  Mr  Hoyt  has  been  Chainnan  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  sev- 
eral terms;  in  187(>  was  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  new  court  house  at  Racine  ;  was  a 
member  of  State  Assembly  for  18r>IM)0. 

ABRA]!!  JACKSON,  dry  goodf  and  general  merchandise  ;  P.  ().  Rochester;  born  in  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  11,  18.'U;  son  of  John  and  Ann  Jack.son ;  cime  to  Rochester  with  his  father  and 
mother,  who  had  nine  children,  and  came  from  Yorkshire,  England.  Mr.  John  Jackson  opened  a  boot 
and  shoe  and  general  merchandise  store  in  Rochester  village  in  1842  ;  he  died  in  18  4<)  ;  his  scms,  Abram 
and  Jo.seph,  succeeded  their  father  in  business,  divided  the  branches,  and  have  separate  stores — Abram  the 
dry  goods,  Joseph,  boots  and  shoes.  Abram  married  Miss  Jane,  daughter  of  Orrin  and  Clarissa  Wright, 
in  June,  1856;  they  have  three  children — Dwis^ht  P.,  born  April  11,  1858;  Leigh  Hunt.  Nov.  8,  1859  ; 
JoHn  Fremont,  Nov.  16,  1861  ;  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  and  liberal  in  religious  views. 

JOSEPH  JACKSON 9  boot8,  shoes,  and  general  merchandise ;  P.  0.  Rochester ;  born  in 
England  March  11,  1825;  the  son  of  John  and  Ann  Jackson,  who  came  to  America  about  1828,  and 
settled  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  they  moved  to  Rochester  in  the  spring  of  1842,  and  opened  a  boot  and 
shoe  and  general  merchandise  store,  which  he  continued  for  a  number  of  years  ;  he  died  in  the  fall  of  1846, 
and  left  nine  chiMren  :  two  of  his  sons,  Joseph  and  Abram,  are  now  doing  business  in  separate  stores  and 
different  branches  of  trade.  Joseph  married  Miss  Emily  Grant,  adopted  daughter  of  Timothy  £.  Qreen  ; 
they  have  four  children — Irene  Jane,  Ella  A.,  Jasper  E.,  bom  July  1,185();  Fidelia  E.,  July  1,  1864. 
Mr.  Jackson  has  been  elected  Town  Clerk  several  times,  and  to  other  minor  offices ;  has  been  a  leading 
spirit  in  three  temperance  organizations  in  the  village  ;  is  a  Mason  in  good  standing,  and  an  advocate  of 
Odd-Fellowship. 

'  REUBEN  NORTH,  Jr.,  farmer ;  P.  0.  Rochester ;  born  in  South  Lincolnshire,  England ; 
son  of  Rcul^n  and  Mary  Ann  North  ;  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Rochester;  his  father  came  about 
1855,  when  about  the  age  of  55  years ;  he  enlisted  in  Co.  G,  2d  Wis.  Cav.,  under  Col.  Washburn,  as 
a  private ;  aflerward  was  Chaplain  in  the  1st  Ark.  Vol.  Cav.;  was  in  many  engagements;  was  honorably 
discharged  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Aug.  23,  1865,  and  returned  to  his  home  in  England  1876.  Reuben 
North,  Jr.,  has  held  many  town  offices — Supervisor,  School  Commissioner,  Town  Clerk,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  etc.     Member  of  the  Universalist  Church,  and  Trustee  of  the  same. 

A.  J.  RUSSELIi.  flouring-miii,  Rochester;  born  in  Cabot,  Vt.,  Jan.  6,  1833;  was  the  son  of 
Henry  and  Emily  E.  Russell ;  came  to  Rochester  June  1,  1850,  with  his  father,  a  carpenter  and  joiner  by 
trade.  They  farmed  in  the  summer  and  worked  at  their  trade  in  the  winter.  Mr.  A.  J.  Russell  went 
into  his  present  business  May  1,  1864.  He  married,  Oct.  9,  186-.  Miss  Harriet  E.,  daughter  of  Dayton 
B.  and  Elizabeth  Newbury,  of  Massachusetts ;  they  have  two  children — William  Arthur,  born  Sept.  3, 
1863  ;  Emma,  March  15,  1874.  He  was  elected  Town  Clerk,  and  served  in  1873  and  l874.  Mr.  RoBsell 
was  one  of  the  principal  movers  in  raising  subscriptions  for  building  the  Rochester  Seminary,  and  is  now 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Executive  Committee. 

JOHN  SAWYER,  farmer  ;  P.  0.  Rochestei ;  born  in  Spencer,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3, 
1805 ;  was  the  son  of  William  and  Esther ;  came  to  Rochester  about  1850 ;  bought  a  farm  of  eighty  acres 
on  Sec.  18.  Married  Miss  America  Soule,  of  New  York  State,  March  2,  1829 ;  they  had  eight  children ; 
five  arc  living.  Mrs.  Sawyer  died  Aug.  14,  1851.  He  married  again,  Oct.  9,  1862,  Miss  Sarah  Buck,  of 
Holton,  Me. ;  they  have  had  one  child — William  Eugene,  born  June  15,  1865.  Family  attend  Baptist 
Church. 

EDWARD  F.  SmiTH,  farmer;  P.O.  Rochester;  born  in  Dover,  Wis.,  Sept.  27,  1853;  son 
of  Edward  and  Charlotte  Smith  ;  came  to  Rochester  in  April,  1877 ;  purchased  a  farm  of  126  acres  on 
Sec.  1.  Married  Miss  Nettie  Cocroft,  June  27, 1877  ;  daughter  of  J.  E.  Cocroft,  of  Rochester ;  they  have 
one  child — Vernard  Clark,  born  July  16,  1878.     Attend  the  Methodist  Church.     Republican. 

CHARLiES  N.  SOULE,  farmer;  P.  0.  Rochester;  born  in  New  York,  April  27,  1827  ;  son 
of  George  and  Harriet  Soule ;  came  to  Wisconsin,  and  located  on  Sec.  8,  Rochester  Township,  with  his 
father,  in  1846  ;  went  to  California  in  1849,  landing  in  Sacramento  ;  from  there  went  to  the  mines ;  was 
trading  and  mining  at  one  trading-post  ten  years ;  owned  a  water  ditch,  which  supplied  the  miners  with 
water ;  went  to  Downersville,  on  the  Yuba  River,  in  the  fall  of  1850,  and  purchased  a  claim  in  company 
with  four  others ;  remained  in  California  eighteen  years,  and  returned  to  Rochester  in  the  fall  of  1866. 
Married  Miss  Mary  Cooms,  daughter  of  Elder  Cooms,  of  Rochester,  in  1867  ;  they  have  had  four  chil- 
dren— Elmer  L.,  born  Jan.  12,  1868;  Eugene  F.,  Dec.  15,  1869;  Rosa,  Dec.  10,  1872;  Alden,  Oct. 
20,  1876. 
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ALLEN  STETSON,  farmer,  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  6;  P.  0.  Rochester ;  born  io  Spring- 
field, Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  16,  1820;  son  of  Jesse  and  Amy  Stetson;  came  to  Rochester  with  \m 
family  in  1841.  Mr.  Jesse  Stetson  purchased  two  quarter  sections  in  Sees.  1  and  4,  and  died  in  1872. 
His  son,  Allen,  bought,  in  Sees.  5  and  G,  a  farm  of  160  acres,  in  1845,  and  still  carries  it  on  snccessfullj. 
The  past  year  he  has  been  raisinjr  a  very  fine  breed  of  hogs  (Berkshire),  and  has  been  awarded  first  and 
second  premiums  at  the  State  and  county  fairs  for  them ;  he  is  also  raising  Ayrshire  cattle,  and  has  taken 
the  premiums  at  the  State  and  county  fairs  on  these ;  wheat,  com  and  oats  are  other  products  of  his  farm. 
He  married  Mis^  Emily,  daughter  of  T.  C.  and  Emily  Hoyt,  of  Rochester,  April  8,  1845 ;  they  have  had 
eight  children — Alice  Jane,  Amy  A.;  Charles  A.,  died  in  1855 ;  George  H.,  died  in  1857  ;  Eva  E.;  Clin- 
ton A.,  died  in  1876;  Carrie  L.,  Annie  E.  He  was  elected  Supervisor  in  1878;  Town  Clerk  for  three 
years  in  1869  ;  religious  views,  liberal ;  Republican. 

JOHN  R.  WILLEY,  farmer  ;  P.  0.  Rochester;  born  in  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  England,  Nov.  18, 
1818 ;  son  of  John  R.  and  Jane  Willey.  Mr.  Willey  lefl  England  in  June,  1843,  for  America ;  came  to  Racine 
County  in  August  of  the  same  year.  Married,  in  October,  1846,  Miss  Jane,  daughter  of  Andreas  and 
Ingebar  Anderson ;  they  have  had  seven  children,  five  are  now  living — Mary  Ann,  Emma  B.,  John,  Samuel 
and  Jennie.  Mr.  Willey  has  been  elected  Town  Supervisor  two  terms ;  also  Town  Clerk.  He  is  a  member 
of  Odd- Fellowship.     Liberal  in  his  religious  views  and  politics. 

JOHN  WOOD|  blacksmith,' carriage  work,  and  farming  machinery,  Rochester ;  bom  in  Meltham, 
Yorkshire,  England,  June  21,  1826  ;  son  of  John  and  Nancy  Wood ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  June,  1842; 
located  in  Milwaukee  County ;  the  first  hard  labor  he  ever  did  was  on  the  building  of  the  canal.  Mr. 
Wood  is  a  natural  mechanic.  He  came  to  Rochester  in  the  fall  of  1844 ;  worked  about  a  year  on  a  farm, 
then  went  into  the  emplov  of  Mr.  Ela,  who  at  that  time  was  doing  a  large  business  in  the  wagon  and  farming 
machinery  manufacture  ;  he  remained  with  him  until  he  went  into  business  for  liimself,  about  1855;  he 
now  has  his  sons  with  him,  and  carries  on  a  large  business.  He  married,  in  1846,  Miss  Sarah,  dan^ter 
of  William  and  Nancy  Crowthers,  of  Yorkshire,  England ;  they  have  had  six  children,  four  now  living — 
WUliam  B.,  born  Sept.  23,  1849  ;  Henry  C,  March  20,  1852  ;  John  F.,  Sept.  3,  1854,  died  June  4, 
1855  ;  Albert  J.,  born  Jan.  15,  1858  ;  Emily  J.,  died  very  young ;  Phoebe  J.,  born  April  22,  1866.  Mr. 
Wood  is  a  Knight  Templar.  Was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  held  the  office  several  years.  Has 
married  many  a  couple. 
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K,  ADIiANDjPostmaster  and  merchant,  Sec.  30;  North  Cape;  was  born  in  Norway ,  in  1829;  came 
to  Wisconsin  and  settled  in  Raymond,  at  North  Cape,  in  1840  ;  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  until  1860, 
then  entered  the  mercantile  business  in  connection  with  farming.  Since  his  residence  here  he  has  held  the 
office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  sixteen  years ;  Chairman  of  the  Town  Board  of  Supervisors  two  years ; 
been  Postmaster  at  North  Cape  since  1858 ;  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  November,  1878,  by  an 
assembly.  In  January,  1857,  he  married  Miss  Phoebe  Drought;  she  was  born  in  Canada.  They  have 
eight  children.     Mr.  Adland  owns  195  acres  of  land  in  Section  30. 

JOHN  AHBROSON,  farmer,  Sec.  7  ;  P.  0.  North  Cape ;  was  born  in  Norway,  in  1815 ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1846.  Married  in  1860 ;  his  wife  was  born  in  Norway ;  they  have  four  children 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ambroson  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  While  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Norway 
Mr.  Ambroson  served  one  term  as  Town  Treasurer.     He  owns  120  acres  of  land  in  Section  7. 

JOHN  ARHEiK,  farmer.  Sec.  17  ;  P.  0.  North  Cape ;  was  bom  in  England,  in  1828 ;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1842,  and  located  in  Raymond.  Married,  in  1864,  Miss  S.  J.  Brauud;  she  was  bom  in 
England  ;  they  had  two  children.     He  owns  forty  acres  of  land  in  Section  17. 

MATTHEW  ARUER,  farmer,  Sec.  17  ;  P.  0.  North  Cape ;  bom  in  England,  in  1825 ;  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1849.  Married,  in  1859,  Miss  Elizabeth  Blain;  she  was  born  in  Ireland,  died  in  1873; 
they  had  six  children,  lost  two.  Mr.  Armer  has  served  as  Side  Supervisor  and  Town  Treasurer  for  one 
term.     He  owns  forty  acres  of  land  in  Section  17. 

JOHN  BAIIMANN,  farmer,  Sec.  6 ;  P.  0.  Union  Church ;  was  born  in  Mecklenberg,  Ger- 
many, in  1837  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1857.  Married  in  1875  ;  his  wife  was  bom  in  Germany ;  they  have 
two  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baumann  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  owns  twenty  acres  of 
land  in  Section  6. 
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SAMPSON  BEEBE,  farmer,  Sec.  24 ;  P.  0.  Thompsonville ;  was  born  in  New  York,  in  1822; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1845.  Married,  in  1855,  to  Miss  Marian  Rastall,  a  native  of  England.  Mrs.  B.  is 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  ;  they  have  six  children — Emeline,  Frank,  Alma,  Jessie,  Jennie  and 
Greta.     Mr.  Beebe  owns  57  acres  of  land  in  Section  24,  all  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 

Win.  BJLAKEJLY,  former,  Sec.  18;  P.  0.  Raymond;  was  born  in  New  York,  in  1848  ;  came 
to  Wisconsin,  in  1875.  Married  in  1871  ;  his  wife  was  born  in  New  York  ;  they  have  four  children.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Blakely  are  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.     Owns  eii^hty  acres  of  land  in  Section  13. 

NIELS  CHRISTENSEN,  farmer,  Sec.  22;  P.  O.  North  Cape;  born  in  Denmark,  in  1844 ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1866.  He  married  in  1873,  and  his  wife  died  in  1874 ;  married  agnin  in  1875  ;  his 
wife  was  born  in  Denmark  ;  they  have  four  children.  Mr.  Christensen  owns  thirty  acres  of  land  in  Sec- 
tion 22. 

JL«  CHRISTIANSEN,  Postmaster  and  dealer  in  dry  goods,  groceries  etc.,  Raymond ;  was 
bom  in  Denmark,  in  1845  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1869;  was  appointed  Postmaster  in  1877.  Married, 
in  1870,  Miss  Christina  Frederickson  ;  she  was  born  in  Denmark  ;  they  have  five  children  living,  lost  one 
infant.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christiansen  are  members  of  the  Danish  Baptist  Church. 

3IARTIN  CON  LAN,  farmer.  Sec.  3 ;  P.  0.  Raymond  ;  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1807  ;  came 
to  America  in  1834,  and  located  near  Utica,  N.  Y  ;  removed  to  Wisconsin,  in  1837,  and  located  in  Mil- 
waukee County ;  from  there  he  went  to  Illinois,  remained  for  a  time,  and  returned  to  Greenfield.  Milwaukee 
County ;  resided  there  for  fourteen  years,  and  then  removed  to  Racine  County,  where  he  has  resided  ever 
since.  In  1837,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Crane,  a  native  of  Ireland;  they  have  seven  children.  Members 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Owns  174  acres  of  land  in  Sections  3  and  4.  Mr.  Conlan  was  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  Milwaukee  County,  and  held  various  other  offices  while  there.  In  Raymond  he 
hafi  been  Town  Assessor  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

IHRS.  CHAS.  F.  CORDES  (widow),  dealer  in  dry  goods  and  general  merchandise.  Sec.  13 ; 
was  born  in  Germany ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1843.  Married  Charles  F.  Cordes  in  1863  ;  he  was  born  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1840 ;  died  Aug.  18,  1878  ;  he  came  to  Racine  Co.  in  1877,  and  was  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business  until  his  de^th  ;  they  had  five  children,  of  whom  two  are  dead. 

NEWHAN  FUiLilHORE,  farmer,  Sec.  22 ;  P.  0.  Raymond ;  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1814 ; 
came  to  Racine  Co.  in  1844.  Married,  in  1838,  Miss  Minerva  Beebe;  she  died  in  1864;  Nov.  15,  1864, 
he  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Kitchingman  ;  she  was  born  in  I'^tica,  N.  Y.,  and  a  daughter  of  Dr.  James  and 
Mrs.  B.  E.  Kitchingman.     Mr.  Fillmore  owns  fifty  acres  of  land,  all  in  good  state  of  cultivation. 

RICHARD  FliETCHER,  farmer,  Sec.  18;  P.O.  North  Cape;  was  born  in  England  in 
1815;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1841,  and  located  in  Raymond.  Married,  in  1849,  Miss  Martha  Dawson; 
she  was  born  in  England ;  they  have  three  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  are  members  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church.     He  owns  120  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  18. 

JAlHE^i  R.  GIRRS,  merchant  and  fanner,  Sec.  21  ;  P.  0.  Raymond ;  was  born  in  New  York 
State,  Onondaga  Co.,  in  1816;  resided  there  until  18.36,  then  removed  to  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  and 
engaged  in  the  marble  business;  thence  removed  to  Kendall  Co.,  111.,  and  engivged  in  farming  and  mercan- 
tile business ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1860,  and  located  in  Raymond.  Married  Miss  Jane  C.  Lee  in 
1841 ;  she  was  bora  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  They  are  members  of  the  Congregat'onal  Church.  Since 
his  residence  in  Raymond,  Mr.  G.  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  was  Postmaster  for  four 
year^.     He  owns  seventy  eight  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  21. 

JOHN  GRAHAM,  farmer.  Sec.  7 ;  P.  0.  North  Cape;  was  born  in  England  in  181  J);  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1844.  Married  in  1866  ;  his  wife  was  born  in  Germany  ;  they  have  two  children.  Mr. 
G.  owns  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Sees.  7  and  8. 

CLAUS  HANSEN,  farmer,  Sec.  27  ;  P.  0.  Raymond ;  was  born  in  Denmark,  in  1838 ;  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1860,  and  located  in  Raymond.  Married  Miss  Sarah  Hansen  in  1865  ;  she  was  born  in 
Denmark.     They  are  members  of  the  Danish  Baptist  Church.     He  owns  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  27. 

SAJIUEIi  J.  HAYNES,  farmer.  Sec.  17;  P.  0.  Raymond;  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  in 
1836;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1859,  and  located  in  Raymond.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  9th  Wis.  Battery; 
mustered  out  in  1865 ;  since  then  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  owns  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  17. 
THOU  AS  HESELDEN,  farmer,  Sec.  32  ;  P.  0.  Yorkville ;  was  born  in  England,  in  1810 ; 
came  to  America  in  1837;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1842.  Was  married  in  1837;  his  wife  was  born  in 
England ;  they  have  one  child — Mary,  now  Mrs.  M.  Hays.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  are  members  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.     He  owns  eighty  acres  in  Sec.  32. 

C.  P.  HORTON9  farmer.  Sees.  4  and  9 ;  P.  0.  Raymond ;  was  born  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  1819  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1846 ;  settled  in  Raymond,  and  has  resided  there  ever  since.     Married,  in 
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1844,  Miss  Jane  M.  Scott,  a  native  of  New  York ;  they  have  seven  children — Mary,  now  Mrs.  Clague; 
Abiah,  now  Mrs.  Sheard  ;  Charles,  Frank,  Elmer,  Carrie  and  Estella.  Mr.  Horton  has  held  various  offices 
since  his  residence  here ;  was  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  before  the  county  system  commenced,  and 
has  also  served  as  Supervisor  and  Town  Clerk.  Owns  140  acres  of  land  in  Sees.  4  and  9,  all  in  first-class 
state  of  cultivation. 

EDWIN  F.  HOTCHKIS,  P.  0.  Raymond ;  was  born  in  Racine  Co.,  in  1855  ;  son  of  John 
Hotchkis,  deceased ;  has  resided  in  the  county  all  his  life,  and  lived  in  Raymond  for  the  past  seventeen 
years ;  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

JAMES  HUNTER,  farmer.  Sec.  22 ;  P.  0.  Raymond ;  bom  in  Scotland,  in  1826 ;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1850,  and  located  in  Raymond.  Married  Margaret  Stubbs,  in  1856.  She  was  bom  in 
Scotland;  died  Dec.  5,  1858.  In  1861,  he  married  Mrs.  Amanda  Hotchkiss.  They  have  five  children. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  are  members  of  the  Congregational  Church.  In  1862,  Mr.  H.  enlisted  in  the  Ist  Wis. 
Heavy  Artillery,  Co.  K. ;  mustered  out  in  1864.  When  he  came  to  Wisconsin,  he  worked  out  as  a  farm 
hand,  since  which  time  he  has  accumulated  a  competency,  being  the  owner  of  100  acres  in  Sec.  22. 

1%  ILiLIASI  HUNTER,  farmer,  Sec.  22  ;  P.  0.  Raymond ;  was  born  in  Dumfrieshire,  Scot- 
land,  in  1829  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1853  ;  married,  in  1850,  Miss  Ann  D.  Boyd.  They  have  six  chil- 
dren living;  lost  two.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  are  members  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Mr.  Hunter 
came  to  Wisconsin  a  poor  man,  but,  by  economy  and  industry,  has  a  fine  home,  and  one  of  the  best-culti- 
vated farms  in  the  county,  of  eighty  acres,  in  Sec.  22.  Since  his  residence  in  Raymond,  he  has  held  the 
offices  of  Town  Treasurer  and  Constable. 

JESSE  I]V<;}EBSOLiLi,  farmer.  Sec.  27;  P.  0.  Raymond;  was  bom  in  Canada,  in  1809: 
came  to  Wisconsin,  May  21,  1845,  and  located  on  his  present  homestead.  He  married,  in  1835,  Mis^ 
Sarah  B.  Kelly.  She  died  Oct.  16,  1850.  They  had  six  children;  lost  two.  Two  of  his  sons  were 
volunteers  in  the  late  war.  John  W.  enlisted  in  the  Wis.  Heavy  Artillery ;  James  in  the  22d  W^is.  V.  I., 
Co.  K.,  and  was  killed  in  ^^  Hood's  Raid,"  near  Atlanta,  in  1864.  In  1852,  Mr.  Ingersoll  married  Miss 
Thomasin  Sleeman.  She  is  a  native  of  England.  Mr.  Ingersoll  has  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
two  years,  in  Raymond.     He  owns  180  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  27,  all  under  good  cultivation. 

J.  JOHN^iON,  farmer.  Sec.  20;  P.  0.  North  Cape;  was  bom  in  Denmark,  in  1854;  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1869,  with  his  parents,  and  located  in  Torkville;  lived  there  seven  years;  then  removed 
to  Raymond. 

JOHN  J.  KIME,  farmer,  Sec.  32  ;  P.  0.  Yorkville ;  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  in  1843 ;  came 
to  Wisconsin,  with  parents,  in  1844 ;  married,  in  1869,  Miss  Isabel  Hay.  They  have  three  children — 
Edgar  G.,  John  and  Ida  I.  Owns  fifty  acres  of  land  in  Raymond,  and  twenty  in  Yorkville.  In  1864. 
he  enlisted  in  the  2d  Wis.  Cavalry,  Co.  G. ;  was  mustered  out  in  June,  1865.  Has  also  served  two  terms 
as  Deputy  SheriiF,  in  Raymond. 

WM«  KIME,  farmer,  Sec.  32 ;  P.  0.  Yorkville ;  was  -born  in  New  Jersey,  in  1841 ;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1844,  with  parents;  married,  in  1865,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hay.  They  have  four  children  — 
Emma,  William,  Albert  and  George.     He  owns  fifty  acres ;  part  in  Raymond,  and  part  in  Yorkville. 

A.  A.  KITCHINGMAN,  M.  D.,  Sec.  22 ;  P.  0.  Raymond ;  was  bom  in  Racine,  io 
1846.  In  1866,  he  commenced  studying  medicine;  entered  the  Rush  Medical  College  in  1869,  and 
graduated  the  following  year.  In  May,  1871,  he  married  Miss  Emma  Scott.  She  was  bom  in  Wiscon- 
sin.    They  have  one  son — Ray  S. 

RASnrS  JLARSEN,  farmer,  Sec.  27 ;  P.  0.  Raymond ;  was  born  in  Denmark,  m  1837 ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1867,  and  located  in  Raymond  ;  married  in  1870.  His  wife  was  born  in  Denmark. 
They  have  four  children,  and  are  members  of  the  Danish  Baptist  Church.  He  owns  twenty-two  and  one- 
half  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  27. 

JOSEPH  LAW,  farmer,  Sec.  6;  P.  0.  Union  Church;  was  born  in  England,  in  1823;  came 
to  New  York  in  1845 ;  stopped  in  New  York  for  a  year;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1846 ;  resided  in  Wau- 
kesha Co.  until  1851 ;  removed  to  Raymond,  and  has  resided  here  ever  since.  Has  been  Roadmaster 
for  a  number  of  years ;  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church ;  owns  100  acres  of  land,  and  values  it  at  S5<' 
per  acre. 

WILIilAn  liENDEJIABTW,  farmer,  Sec.  8;  P.  0.  Raymond;  was  born  in  Germany  in 
1827  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1871 ;  married  in  1850.  His  wife  was  born  in  Germany;  they  have  five 
children  living  and  lost  one.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Mr.  L.  owns  forty 
acres  of  land  in  Sec.  8. 

ALIiEXANDER  HcPHERSON,  farmer.  Sec.  27  ;  P.  0.  Raymond;  was  born  in  Scot- 
land in  1805 ;  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1844,  and  located  in  Raymond.     He  married,  in  1832,  Miss 
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Helen  Steven;  she  was  born  in  Scotland;  died  March  26,  1878;  they  had  nine  children,  lost  one.  Mr. 
McPherson  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  ;  since  his  residence  in  Raymond  he  has  served  as 
Town  Treasurer  for  one  year  and  Justice  of  Peace  for  sixteen  years.     He  owas  forty  acres  in  Sec.  27. 

OKOKOG  HIIiJLER,  farmer.  Sec.  25 ;  P.  O.  Thompsonville ;  was  born  in  England ;  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1842  ;  was  engaged  at  wagon-making  until  twelve  years  ago,  then  went  to  farming.  Was 
married  in  1845  ;  his  wife  is  a  native  of  England ;  they  have  six  children  living,  and  have  lost  three. 
Owns  120  acres  of  land. 

ROBERT  J.  no YLiE,  farmer,  Sec.  34 ;  P.  0.  Yorkville ;  was  born  in  England.  Owns 
150  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  34. 

P«  D*  OliWEliJL,  farmer,  Sec.  3 ;  P.  0.  Raymond ;  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1837,  and  came  to 
New  York  in  1839  and  to  Wisconsin  in  1850 ;  he  first  located  in  Oconomowoc,  Waukesha  Co.,  and  removed 
to  Racine  Co.  in  1869.  Married  July  23,  18G5,  Miss  Sarah  Doolan;  she  was  born  in  New  York;  they 
have  six  children — James,  Lawrence,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  William,  and  Leo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  01  well  are 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  Waukesha  Co.  Mr.  O.  was  one  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
and  has  served  in  same  capacity  since  his  removal  here.  Owns  161  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  3,  and  is  an 
extensive  breeder  of  stock. 

WlliS  PAUJLSON,  farmer,  Sec.  7;  P.  O.  North  Cape;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1827  ;  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1876.  Married  in  1850  ;  wife  was  bom  in  Norway  ;  they  have  six  children  living  and 
lost  one.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

RET.  Li.  PEDERSEN  ;  P.  0.  North  Cape;  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1812  ;  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  1865.  Married  in  1870;  his  wife  was  born  in  Denmark:  she  died  in  1878;  they  had  four 
children.     Mr.  Pedersen  is  minister  of  the  Dane  Baptist  Church  in  Raymond. 

WIlililAn  RAN  Elf ,  farmer.  Sec.  8  ;  P.  0.  Raymond ;  was  bom  on  the  Isle  of  McQee  in 
1817  ;  came  to  Racine  Co.  in  1847,  and  located  in  Raymond,  and  helped  to  organize  the  institutions  of 
the  town.  Married  in  1845 ;  his  wife  was  born  in  Ireland  ;  they  have  nine  children  living,  and  lost  one.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Raney  are  members  of  the  First  Congregational  Church.  Mr.  R.  has  held  various  offices  in 
the  town.     Owns  eighty  acres  of  land,  part  in  Sec.  8  and  part  in  Sec.  17. 

EDWARD  RICHARDS,  farmer,  Sees.  3  and  4  ;  P.  0.  Raymond;  was  born  in  England  in 
1808 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1 844,  and  settled  in  Racine  Co.,  and  has  been  residing  hero  ever  since.  In  1839 
he  married  Miss  Amy  Fox  well ;  she  was  born  in  England  ;  they  have  five  children  living,  lost  four. 
Mrs.  R.  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Mr.  R.  has  held  various  offices  since  his  residence  here ; 
was  Town  Treasurer  of  Yorkville  for  one  year,  on  the  Side  Board  of  Commissioners,  is  Secretary  of  the 
Town  Insurance  of  Raymond,  and  School  Treasurer.     Owns  190  acres  of  land  in  Sees.  3  and  4. 

JAUES  ROBERTS,  farmer.  Sec.  29;  P.  0.  North  Cape;  was  born  in  England  in  1816; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1842,  and  located  in  Racine  Co.  In  1846  he  married  Miss  E.  Coad ;  she  was  born 
in  England,  and  died  in  1855 ;  they  had  six  children.  Mr.  Roberts  was  Doorkeeper  in  the  Senate  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  in  1869,  and  has  also  served  as  School  Clerk  in  his  district  for  a  number  of  years;  when 
he  came  to  Wisconsin  he  was  a  poor  man,  but  by  economy  and  industr}'  he  has  gained  a  fine  farm  of  200 
acres  in  Sec.  29  ;  he  is  a  strong  advocate  of  temperance,  and  has  belonged  to  the  society  for  forty  yeass. 

URS.  JOSEPH  ROBERTS,  Sec.  20  ;  P.  0.  Raymond  ;  was  born  in  England.  Married 
Joseph  Roberts  in  1833  in  Connecticut;  he  was  born  in  England  in  1811 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1854; 
died  in  1876;  they  had  four  children — William  H.,  Cornelius,  Mary  A.,  and  John.  She  owns  eighty 
acres  of  land  in  Sec.  20. 

LORIN<jr  fVEBBER,  farmer,  Sec.  23 ;  P.  0.  Raymond ;  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  in 
1792  ;  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1838,  located  in  Raymond,  and  has  resided  here  ever  since.  Married  in 
1813  Miss  Sarah  Upham;  they  have  five  children  living,  lost  five.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webber  are  members 
of  the  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Webber  has  held  the  offices  of  Supervisor  and  Town  Treasurer  since  hie 
residence  in  Raymond. 

GEORGE  WEST,  veterinary  surgeon.  Sec.  22 ;  P.  0.  Raymond ;  born  in  Canada  in  1834  ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1848,  and  located  in  Raymond  Township,  and  has  resided  here  since.  Married  M. 
A.  M.  Davis  in  1858;  she  was  born  in  New  York  ;  they  have  two  children  living  and  have  lost  four. 
Mr.  W.  was  one  of  the  Building  Committee  when  the  court  house  was  being  erected ;  also.  Superintendent 
of  the  Poor  in  middle  district  for  two  years,  and  had  full  charge  of  the  County  Poor  House ;  has  followed 
veterinary  surgery  for  eighteen  years.  He  owns  121  acres  of  land  in  Section  22,  all  in  good  state  of  culti- 
vation. 

STEVEN  WEST,  farmer,  Sec.  15;  P.  0.  Raymond;  was  born  in  Canada  in  1845  ;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1848.     Married  in  October,  1868,  Sarah  M.  Bacon ;  she  was  born  in  Wisconsin  ;  they  have 
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two  children — Ruth  R.  and  Arthur  S.  Mrs.  West  is  ^  member  of  the  Free  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  West 
owns  110  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  15,  and  is  a  breeder  of  fine  draft-horses. 

THOU  AS  WEST,  JR.,  farmer.  Sec.  10;  P.  0.  Raymond;  was  bom  in  Canada  in  1826; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1848,  and  located  in  Raymond,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since.  Married,  Jane 
16,  1850,  Miss  Charlotte  Ferris;  she  was  born  in  Canada;  they  have  six  children  living;  lost  two  sons. 
Members  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  West  has  held  various  offices  since  his  residence  here; 
has  been  Assessor  of  the  town,  on  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Town  Treasurer,  and  is  at  present  Justice  of 
the  Peace.     Owns  143  acres  of  land,  located  in  Sees.  9,  10,  and  2. 

ALEXANDER  WILiSON,  farmer.  Sec.  28;  P.  0.  Raymond;  was  bom  in  Ireland  in 
1 837 ;  son  of  Thomas  Wilson,  who  was  among  the  earlier  settlers  of  the  county ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
1839 ;  in  1864  enlisted  in  Co.  G,  43d  Wis.;  was  mustered  out  in  June,  1865.  Is  engaged  in  agricult- 
ural pursuits  on  his  father*s  farm. 

EDUUND  ZENTGRAF,  farmer,  Sec.  1  ;  P.  0.  Oakwood ;  was  bom  in  Germany  in  1825; 
came  to  Wisconsin  Jan.  5,  1870.  Was  married  in  1849:  wife  was  bora  in  Germany:  they  have  two 
children.     Owns  twenty  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  1. 
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MRS.  JAMES  RALiLiACK  (formerly  Jane  Tait),  farmer,  Sec.  4;  P.  O.  Rochester;  was 
born  in  Antwerp,  N.  Y.,  Octtiber,  1830;  came  to  Racine,  with  her  parents,  in  1845,  and  married,  in 
Racine,  April  1,  1852,  James  Ballack,  a  resident  of  Dover,  and  a  farmer.  Mr.  B.  died,  Aug.  24,  1876; 
had  been  suffering  with  paralysis  for  a  year  before  he  died  ;  is  buried  at  Dover.  She  owns  463  acres  of 
land  in  Dover,  including  the  celebrated  old  Howe  farm,  207  acres,  all  located  in  Sections  2  and  11.  Had 
five  children— George  William,  born  Jan.  16,  1853  ;  James  T.,  Oct.  1,  1859  ;  Gilbert,  March  24,  1865; 
Ella,  July  11,  1870;  Nancy  Jane,  April  2,  1854;  died  May  24,  1854,  aged  7  weeks.  The  three  sons 
are  working  on  the  farm,  and  live  with  their  mother. 

JOHN  RAIiliACK,  farmer.  Sec.  11 ;  P.  0.  Union  Grove  ;  was  bora  in  Banfishire,  Scotland,  June 
8,  1830 ;  was  brought  to  Montreal,  Canada,  by  his  mother,  in  1835,  and  met  by  his  father,  who  had  come 
out  one  year  previously ;  lived  in  Montreal,  and  then  in  Dover.  He  was  educated  in  Dover ;  is  now  a 
farmer,  and  owns  250  acres  of  land  in  Dover,  including  seventy-three  acres  of  the  celebrated  Howe  farm. 
He  married,  in  Necedah,  Juneau  Co.,  Wis.,  Nov.  20,  1855.  Mary  Sarles,  a  native  of  York  State;  has 
three  children — S.  Emily,  Charles  A.  and  William  G.  He  also  owns  320  acres  of  land  in  Traill 
To.,  D.  T.,  an4  is  there  at  the  present  time,  supervising  and  working  it;  attends  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

WIXIiIA]II  BAIiliACK,  father  of  John  and  James ;  born  in  Banffshire,  Scotland,  in 
1795  ;  went  to  Montreal,  Canada,  in  1834,  and  lived  there  eighteen  months,  where  he  left,  to  go  to  Black 
Rock,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  then  to  Freeport,  III.;  in  1840,  he  came  to  Dover.  He  married,  in 
Banffshire,  in  1821,  Margaret  Bremner,  of  the  same  place.  They  have  three  children — James  and  John, 
whose  biographies  are  above,  and  Janette,  who  married  Thomas  Graham,  a  resident  of  Dover. 

WELLilASI  BANCROFT,  farmer.  Sec.  17;  P.  0.  Rochester;  born  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
in  1821  ;  came  to  Dover  in  July,  1844,  with  his  parents;  his  father,  James  Bancroft,  was  bom  in  York- 
shire, in  1802;  married,  in  Yorkshire,  Ann  Walker;  in  1845,  he  bought  eighty  acres  in  Sec.  17,  and 
returned  to  England,  with  his  wife  and  one  child,  and  both  died  while  there.  They  had  four  children, 
two  now  residents  of  Dover — William  and  Sarah.  Sarah  married  John  Noble,  Jr.,  and  resides  in  Dover. 
William  Bancroft  married,  in  Dover,  May  15,  1845,  Caroline  Earnshaw,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah 
Earnshaw,  old  residents  of  Dover.  In  1846,  he  took  up  forty  acres  of  Government  land  in  Burlington, 
Wis. ;  sold  it  in  1854,  and  bought  forty  acres  in  Sec.  17,  and  built  the  residence  he  now  occupies,  with 
barns,  etc.,  and  otherwise  improved  it.  They  attend  the  Bible  Christian  Church,  a  branch  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church. 

ROBERT  K.  REATY,  farmer,  Sec.  11  ;  P.  0.  Union  Grove;  born  in  Dumfrieshire,  Scot- 
land, 1808;  went  to  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1832,  and,  in  1837,  to  Joliet,  111.,  where  he  remained  till  he 
came  to  Dover  in  1840,  and  located  here;  he  owns  180  acres  of  land  in  Sees.  11  and  14,  and  a  comforta- 
ble residence  and  barns.  He  married,  in  Joliet,  in  1840,  Jennie  Graham  ;  they  have  eight  children  living 
— William,  Jane,  Thomas,  Robert  K.,  Margaret,  Helen  S.,  Mary  N.,  John  B.     William  married  Ellen 
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Pierce,  Jan.  15,  1879,  in  Dover.     He  owns  320  acres,  located  in  Yorkville,  Dover,  and  Norway;  he  lives 
in  the  house  known  as  the  old  Searle*s  Tavern. 

J.  C«  BECHfiR,  farmer;  P.  O.  Dover;  was  born  in  the  village  of  SchnickartshauMn,  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Dec.  22,  1810,  where  his  father  was  head  forester;  attended  the  village  school 
from  his  6th  to  14th  year;  then  a  gymnasium  until  his  19th  year,  when  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Hessian  army.  In  1832,  at  his  father's  request,  was  appointed  his  assistant.  In  1833  his  father  was 
placed  on  a  retiring  pension,  and  he  succeeded  in  the  offict*,  which  he  held  until  1843.  Then  the  present 
Czar,  Alexander  of  Russia  (then  Crown  Prince),  married  Princess  Maria,  of  Hesse  Darmstadt.  The 
Crown  Prince  had  in  his  suite  several  Russian  princes,  and  others  of  noble  extraction,  one  of  whom, 
Baron  Theodore  Ungcrnstemberg,  needing  a  skilled  forester,  made  Mr.  Becher  a  good  offer  of  a  position, 
which  he  accepted,  after  obtaining  permission  from  the  Hessian  Goverpment.  Remained  in  that  position 
until  the  Baron  was  killed  in  a  duel,  and,  being  unmarried,  his  whole  possessions  on  the  Island  of  Dago, 
in  the  Baltic  Sea,  went  to  his  mother  and  younger  brothers,  and  Mr.  Becher  was  thrown  out  of  his  office. 
He  returned  to  Germany,  with  difficulty  obtaining  a  passport,  as  he  was  suspected  by  the  Government  of 
having  assisted  the  })er8on  who  had  killed  his  employer  to  escape.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  B.  had  attempted, 
unsuccessfully,  to  secure  his  arrest.  Finally  De  Caster  de  Tersac,  a  French  professor  in  the  University  of 
Reval,  secured  for  him  a  passport  from  the  Governor  of  Riga.  Reaching  Germany,  he  could  not  obtain 
his  former  position,  and  had  such  indefinite  promises  of  another,  that  he  sold  his  property  there  and  em- 
barked for  Russia,  via  River  Rhine  and  Rotterdam,  to  London.  There  friends  persuaded  him  to  come  to 
the  United  States  instead,  and  after  a  voyage  of  twenty-eight  days,  landed  in  New  York.  Went  thence 
to  Milwaukee,  where,  through  distrust  of  all  who  advised  him,  he  lost  opportunities  of  buying  cheap 
property.  Concluded  to  buy  land  in  the  town  of  Brighton,  of  Mr.  John  Ide.  Six  acres  of  it  were  broken, 
and  on  it  was  an  old  log  cabin,  in  which  he  and  his  family  lived  through  the  severe  winter  of  1 848-49. 
Money  gave  out,  and  he  sold  mathematical  instruments,  six  gold  watches,  and  six  guns,  for  half  their  value, 
to  buy  farming  stock  and  implements.  Remained  there  until  1855,  then  tried  hotel-keeping  in  Racine, 
which  was  no  business  for  him,  and  he  returned  the  next  year  to  the  farm.  In  May,  1856,  bought  a 
house  and  lot  in  what  is  now  Kansasville.  Kept  country  store  with  Mr.  John  Walter,  who  h»d  just  arrived 
from  Germany ;  failed  and  lost  everything.  The  same  year  was  a  pioneer  of  Dover ;  bought  land  for 
SI, 400,  but  it  had  been  mortgaged  and  he  lost  it  all.  Mr.  B.  has  been  fourteen  years  Postmaster,  ten 
years  express  agent,  and  twenty  years  station  agent,  at  Dover.  He  married,  on  Saturday,  June  30,  1832, 
Rebecca  Lenz,  daughter  of  Adam  Lenz,  in  the  village  Ekhardsborn,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Krom  in  the  church  at 
Schweskartshausen  ;  they  had  six  children,  two  sons  and  four  daughters — Philip,  born  March  3,  1833; 
Ottilie,  Jan.  1,  1836;  Lisette,  Aug.  10,  1838  ;  Amelia,  Sept.  20,  1840;  Mary,  Sept.  30,  1842;  Gustav, 
Nov.  15,  1845. 

JOHN  BEJjIi.  farmer.  Sec.  28  ;  P.  0.  Kansasville ;  born  in  County  Armagh,  Ireland,  in 
1814 ;  came  to  New  York  in  1843 ;  fall  of  same  year  to  Dover ;  he  now  owns  235  acres  of  land  in  Sees. 
28  and  21) ;  he  built  the  residence  and  barns  on  Sec.  28 ;  is  a  widower,  and  works  the  farm  on  shares  with 
Mr.  Cheeseman,  of  Rochester;  it  is  the  third  farm  that  Mr.  Bell  has  broken  and  improved.  He  married, 
in  Dover,  Agnes  McKee,  who  died  in  Aug.,  1867  ;  he  again  married  Mary  Cherry,  who  died  in  Aug., 
1878 ;  he  had  six  children  by  first  wife — Annie,  William,  Susan,  Eliza,  James,  John. 

J  Anus  BIRD,  farmer,  Sec.  24 ;  P.  0.  Union  Grove ;  born  in  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  in  1812 ; 
in  1823  went  to  Montreal,  Canada ;  in  1832  to  New  York  City;  thence  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  was 
apprenticed  to  the  stonecutters'  trade  till  1835;  during  his  apprenticeship  he  was  with  his  employer 
Working  in  Havana,  Cuba,  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  returned  to  Newark.  N.  J.,  in  1837;  went  to 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  followed  his  trade  till  1842,  and  in  fall  of  that  year  came  to  Racine  Co.  and  took 
up  Government  land,  200  acres  in  all — eighty  acres  in  Sec.  24,  Town  3,  Range  20  in  Dover,  and  129  acres 
in  Sec.  19,  Town  3,  Range  21,  in  Yorkville ;  has  an  elegant  and  large  white  brick  residence,  large  bam  and 
granary,  all  nearly  new.  In  1842  he  returned  to  Canada,  and  came  back  to  Dover  in  1846.  Married  in 
Dover  in  1847,  Sophia  Graham  ;  they  have  eight  children — Margaret  Jane,  born  Nov.  17,  1847  ;  Mary, 
May  20,  1849;  Emily,  May  11,  1851  ;  James,  March  26,  1853;  William  Graham,  Jan.  17,  1856; 
Olive  Janet,  April  9,  1858;  Annie  Sophia,  Oct.  18,  1860;  Henry  D,  May  7,  1863;  all  residing  in 
Dover  with  their  parents. 

ROBERT  BLACKBURN,  farmer,  Sec.  36;  P.  0.  Union  Grove;  born  in  Bradford 
Yorkshire,  England,  1823;  went  to  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  in  1844,  with  his  parents,  and  remained  there  till 
1851  ;  then  went  to  Toronto,  Canada;  thence  to  Racine  Co.,  in  1852;  located  in  Dover  in  1854,  and 
owns  135  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  36,  with  residence  and  barns,  which  he  built.  He  married  in  Paris, 
Kenosha  Co.,  May  16,  1853,  Mary  Ann  Murgatroyd,  of  Paris,  and  they  have  six  children — Frank,  Charles 
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W.,  Henry  H.,  George  A.,  Frederick,  John  W.;  he  raises  stock  and  hogs  for  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
markets,  also,  corn  and  flax.  He  enlisted  in  1864  in  1st  Wis.  Heavy  Art,  and  was  with  his  regiment  till 
mastered  out,  July,  18G5;  then  returned  to  Dover. 

PATRICK  BRIODY,  farmer.  Sec.  24;  P.O.  Union  Grove;  born  in  County  Cavan,  Ire- 
land,  18()4 ;  went  to  New  York  City  in  1833;  remained  until  1847,  when  he  came  to  Racine  Co.,  and 
took  up  1 00  acres  of  Government  land  in  Sec.  24,  Town  3,  Range  20,  and  located  here.  He  married  in 
New  York  City,  in  1846,  Hannah  McNamara,  and  had  seven  children — Thomas,  Martin,  Patrick,  Barney, 
Michael,  Mary,  and  Hannah.  Thomas  and  Martin  both  died,  and  are  buried  in  Dover ;  the  rest  are  all 
living. 

JOHN  RRYCli,  farmer ;  P.  0.  Union  Grove ;  was  bom  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  January,  1822 ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1847,  and  settled  on  160  acres  in  town  of  Dover,  and  now,  through  industry,  has  as 
fine  a  farm  as  is  in  Dover.  He  married  Mary  Hunter  in  April,  1861  ;  she  died  in  September,  1862.  He  again 
married,  Elizabeth  Ormiston,  in  Chicago,  in  May,  1866.  By  first  wife  had  one  child — John,  bom  in  1862. 
and  is  now  at  home  with  his  father.  By  second  wife  had  two  children — Elizabeth,  bom  May,  1867 ; 
Gracie,  born  January,  1871.  Mrs.  Grace  Ormiston,  mother  of  the  present  Mrs.  Bryoe,  was  bom  near  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  November,  1809  ;  is  the  widow  of  Samuel  Ormiston ;  her  maiden  name  was  Grace  Colewell; 
she  was  married  in  1827 ;  they  came  to  Wisconsin  about  1839 ;  settled  on  eighty  acres,  and  afterward 
bought  200  acres.  He  was  a  hard-working  and  frugal  man,  and  gained  means ;  moved  to  Union  Grove 
about  1807.     Died  Aug.  1, 1876,  leaviog  his  widow  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

A.  n.  COJLIiAR,  farmer.  Sec.  26 ;  P.  0.  Union  Grove ;  bom  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass., 
in  1826,  and  went  with  his  parents  to  Madison  Co.  in  1830  ;  his  father,  Jared  Collar,  came  to  Racine  Co. 
in  1837  ;  located  in  Yorkville,  and  took  up  160  acres  Government  land  in  Yorkville  and  forty  acres  in 
Sec.  27,  Dover :  he  sold  the  land  in  Yorkville,  moved  his  family  to  Dover,  and  took  up  forty  acre:} 
more  Government  land  in  Sec.  27,  Dover,  where  he  lived  till  his  death.  He  was  married  in  Connecdcut, 
and  brought  his  family  with  him  to  Dover ;  had  eight  children — 0.  H.,  Erastus  S.,  Jared  A.,  Daniel  M., 
Aurin  M.,  Merton  P.,  Rhoda  L.  and  Harriet  L.  He  died  in  June,  1877,  aged  86  years,  and  is  buried  in 
Dover  ;  his  wife  also  died  in  Dover,  October,  1852,  aged  62  years.  Aurin  M.  owns  eighty  acres  in  Sec.  20, 
with  residence  and  barns  He  married  in  Dover,  December,  1849,  Elvira  Taber,  daughter  of  Gilbert  Taber, 
and  had  one  son — Oscar  W.  Collar,  bora  March  12,  1854,  and  died  March  22,  1874,  aged  20  years  and 
10  da\s.     They  live  in  Sec.  26,  in  Dover. 

FRANCIS  €JOX,  Sr.,  farmer,  Sec.  15  ;  P.  0.  Kansasville;  was  born  in  County  Fermanagh, 
Ireland,  in  1809,  and  went  thence  to  New  Jersey.  He  married,  in  New  York,  in  1836,  Rose  Nolan,  of 
Fermanagh  County,  Ireland  ;  they  had  six  children — James,  Ellen,  John,  Margaret,  Ann  Jane  and  Francis. 
He  came  to  Milwaukee  in  May,  1842,  and  took  up  eighty  acres  Government  land  in  Section  15,  Dover; 
lived  in  Milwaukee  till  September ;  brought  his  family  and  located  in  Dover,  and  took  up  eighty  acres 
more  Government  land  in  Section  15;  in  1854,  he  purchased  120  acres,  in  1855,  eighty  acres  improved 
lands  in  same  section,  making  360  acres  in  all.  His  eldest  son,  James,  married,  in  Dover,  Feb.  13, 1862, 
Bridget  Lavin,  daughter  of  Martin  Lavin,  a  resident  of  Dover,  and  has  eight  children  ;  Ellen  married 
Philip  McManus ;  Margaret  married  Charles  McMai^us ;  Ann  Jane  is  single,  and  lives  in  Racine ;  John 
married,  in  Waterford,  in  November,  1864,  Catherine  McManus, and  has  three  children;  Francis  married, 
Nov.  15,  1869,  in  Dover,  Julia  McManus,  and  has  six  children;  they  all  reside  in  Dover,  and  are  members 
of  St.  Mary's  Church,  except  Ann  Jane. 

JOHN  W.  R.  CRANE,  farmer,  Sec.  25;  P.O.  Union  Grove;  was  born  in  Somersetshire. 
England,  November,  1830  ;  came  to  Dover  in  the  spring  of  1852  and  located  here;  he  owns  265  acres 
land  in  Section  25,  with  a  large,  comfortable  residence,  and  large  barns.  He  married,  March  9,  1857,  in 
Dover,  Peggy  Dale,  who  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1823;  they  have  five  children — Paley  W.  D.. 
born  Nov.  21),  1857  ;  Ella  M.  B.,  April  11,  1859;  Laura  N.  D.,  July  16,  1861  ;  Albert  E.  D.,  Sept.  21. 
1863;  Cyrus  E.,  July  12,  1865  ;  all  single,  and  living  home.  Edward  Dale,  father  of  Mrs.  Crane,  wa< 
born  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  171)2,  and  came  to  Dover  in  1842.  He  married,  in  Cornwall,  April,  1S15. 
Peggy  Harry,  of  the  same  place,  and  had  eight  children — Edward,  Alice,  Thomas,  Peggy,  Elizabeth. 
Nicholas  FI.,  Joseph  and  Henry,  all  born  in  Cornwall.     They  all  attend  the  Methodist  Church. 

JOHN  CRAWFORD,  farmer.  Sec.  80;  P.O.Rochester;  was  born  in  County  Antrim. 
Ireland,  Oct.  1,  1800  ;  he  came  to  New  Jersey  in  1835,  and  worked  in  Jersey  City  for  eight  years; 
came  to  Dover,  in  April,  1843,  and  took  up  forty  acres  in  Section  80 ;  he  built  a  comfortable  residence  which  he 
now  occupies;  the  house  they  lived  in  when  they  first  came  here  (a  small  log  cabin),  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire,  Jan.  28,  1844  ;  he  lost  everything,  the  family  barely  escaping  with  their  lives;  he  then  built 
another  log  cabin,  which  he  occupied  until  he  built  this  last  residence,  and  only  lately  has  torn  down  the 
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old  cabin.  He  married,  in  New  Jersey,  June  16,  1836,  Charlotte  Saunders,  and  has  ten  children — Mar- 
tha, Harvey,  Isabella,  Nathan,  Rachel  S.,  William  J.,  Henry,  Robert  H.,  Leona,  Mar^^aret  C.  and  Mary 
£.  His  wife  was  also  a  native  of  County  Antrim,  Ireland.  Isabella  married  T.  M.  Barrett,  and  resides 
in  Kansas ;  Rachel  S.  married  Miles  Trowbridge,  and  resides  in  Minnesota ;  William  J.  married  Jane 
McKercher  May  14,  1869,  and  resides  in  Iowa;  Leona  married  Jos.  McKelvey,  and  resides  in  Kansas. 
Robert  married  Maggie  L.  Young,  in  Burlington,  Dec.  25,  1878,  and  resides  in  Dover ;  the  others  are 
living  with  their  parents  in  Dover.  Nathan  enlisted  in  Co.  C,  1st  Wis.  Regt.  V.  L,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Chicamauga;  Henry  enlisted  in  the  39th  Wis.  Home  Quards,  and  died  Aug.  17, 1864,  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  of  typhoid  fever ;  William  enlisted  in  the  39th  Wis.  for  ninety  days,  and  afterward  joined 
the  17th  Wis.  Regt.  V.  I. 

PETER  CUNNINeHAn,  farmer,  Sec.  32 ;  P.  0.  Kansasville ;  born  in  County  Longford, 
Ireland,  in  1820,  and,  in  1848,  came  to  Racine  Coiinty  and  located  in  Dover.  He  married,  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  y.,  Aug.  2,  1843,  Maria  Cunningham,  and  had  five  children — Catherine,  Peter,  Jr.,  Daniel,  Andrew 
and  John  F.     Daniel  and  Andrew  both  died  in  Burlington,  Racine  Co.,  and  are  buried  there. 

WILiJLIASI  G.  DIBBIjE,  farmer.  Sec.  3 ;  P.  0.  Yorkville ;  bom  in  Somersetshire,  England, 
in  1822;  came  to  Dover  in  May,  1850,  and  located  here;  he  owns  100  acres  in  Section  3,  and  has  a 
residence  and  bams  on  it.  He  married,  in  Burkham,  England,  March  7, 1848,  Maria  Whitting,  a  native 
of  Somersetshire;  have  six  children — Mary,  William,  Oliver,  George,  Henry  and  Edwin.  William  married 
Betsy  Miller,  and  lives  in  Dover ;  Oliver  married  Kate  Cunningham,  and  lives  in  Iowa. 

THO]llAS  OR  AH  AM.  farmer,  Sec.  11 ;  P.  0.  Union  Qrove;  born  in  Dumfries-shire,  Scot- 
land, in  1818 ;  went  to  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1832,  with  his  parents,  and  learned  the  carpenter  trade  while 
there;  in  1837,  left  them  and  went  to  Joliet,  111.,  and,  in  1840,  came  to  Racine  Co.  and  worked  at  his 
trade  till  1854 ;  then  located  at  Dover,  and  began  farming.  He  owns  300  acres  of  land  in  Sections 
11,  12,  13,  14;  has  a  very  comfortable  residence  and  large  barn  on  Sec.  11.  He  married,  in  Dover,  Dec. 
16,  1847,  Janette  Ballack,  a  resident  there,  and  have  five  children — William  B.,  born  1849;  Henry  1., 
1851  ;  Etta.  1858;  Elmer  E.,  1860;  James  E.,  1867;  all  living,  and  attend  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  farmer,  Sec.  25 ;  P.  0.  Union  Grove ;  bora  in  Cornwall,  England,  Sept. 
23,  1829 ;  came  to  Dover  in  June,  1842 ;  he  took  up  200  acres  Government  land  in  Sections  25  and  26 ; 
located  here,  and  built  a  residence  and  barns.  His  father,  John  Hancock,  Sr.,  came  to  Dover  in  1842, 
and  brought  his  family;  died  in  1843,  and  is  buried  here.  John,  Jr.,  married,  in  Racine  City,  Septem- 
ber, 1855,  Mary  M.  Mosher,  a  resident  of  Racine,  but  a  native  of  York  State.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren— George  H.,  Ida,  Edith  E.  and  David  J.  He  enlisted  in  the  17th  Wis.  Irish  Regt.,  in  Union  Grove, 
in  1864,  and  was  with  his  regiment  all  through  the  South,  till  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

ROBERT  HANKINSON,  horse  farrier.  Sec.  17;  P.O.  Rochester;  born  at  Lancashire, 
England,  July,  1804 ;  came  to  Dover  in  July,  1852,  and  took  up  forty  acres  of  Government  land,  and 
afterward  purchased  240  acres  more,  in  Sections  16  and  17.  He  built  a  small  residence,  when  he  first 
came  here,  on  the  forty-acre  lot,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  his  house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
he  lost  everything.  He  sold  the  land,  and  built  the  residence  on  Sec.  17,  that  he  now  occupies.  He  is  a 
farrier  and  veterinary  surgeon,  and  has  been  engaged  in  that  business  since  he  came  here.  He  married, 
in  Lancashire,  Maria  Sadum,  of  the  same  place,  and  had  two  children.  His  wife  died  in  Dover  in  May, 
1846.  He  married  again,  Feb.  11,  1852,  in  Dover,  Hannah  Blackburn,  and  has  six  children  living — 
James,  Annie,  Thomas,  Mattie,  Robert  and  Hannah.     They  all  attend  St.  Mary*s  Church. 

(prfiORCprF!  HARDIE,  farmer.  Sec.  5 ;  P.  0.  Rochester;  was  bora  in  Kinross-shire,  Scotland, 
Juno  9,  1821  ;  came  to  New  York  in  1841 ;  worked  on  the  Illinois  Canal,  at  Lockport,  111.,  winter  of 
1841-42  ;  worked  on  the  dam  at  Milwaukee,  in  1844 ;  came  to  Dover  with  his  brother  David.  He  owns 
430  acres  land  in  Sections  4,  5,  8,  9,  and  has  been  farming  since  he  came  here.  He  married,  in  Dover, 
Jan  5,  1846,  Mary  Ormiston,  daughter  of  Samuel  Ormiston,  and  has  six  children  living — Grace,  Mary 
Ann,  George,  William,  John,  Maggie. 

RIEiVZIE  J.  HULCiT,  merchant,  Kansasville;  born  in  Kenosha,  Kenosha  Co.,  June 
18,  1850;  hved  in  Paris  and  Brighton,  and  moved  to  Yorkville,  in  1865,  with  his  parents;  his 
father,  Gardner  Hulet,  owned  134  acres  in  Sec.  31,  Yorkville,  and  was  an  auctioneer.  He  died  very  sud- 
denly, Dec.  9,  1875,  within  one  mile  of  Union  Grove,  while  doing  business.  His  mother  is  still  living  on 
the  same  farm.  Rienzi  Hulet  owns  111  acres  land  in  Sec.  36,  Dover,  but  lives  in  the  village  of  Kansas- 
ville, where  he  does  a  general  mercantile  business  in  farmers*  supplies.  He  married,  in  Dover,  Oct.  20, 
1875,  Jane  Burns,  of  Dover,  and  has  one  son — Elmer  G. 

nARTIlV  IjAVOf,  farmer,  Sec.  23;  P.  0.  Kansasville;  bora  in  Ireland  in  1807,  and  went 
to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1842,  and  from  there  came  to  Dover,  in  1842,  and  took  up  eighty  acres  Government 
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land  in  Sections  22,  23,  27 ;  afterward  purchased  420  acres  more,  and  now  owns  500  acres  in  above  sec- 
tions. He  married  in  Ireland  in  1830,  Nancy  Cunningham,  of  Ireland ;  have  three  children — Bernard, 
John  and  Bridget.  Bridget  married  John  Cox,  of  Dover,  and  resides  there.  John  married  Ellen 
McCarthy,  and  resides  in  New  York  City.  Bernard  married  Mary  Cunningham,  of  Dover,  and  he  owns 
eighty  acres  in  Sec.  27,  but  resides  with  his  father  on  Sec.  23. 

JAUGS  SIcDONAJLD,  farmer.  Sec.  19;  P.  0.  Rochester;  born  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland, 
June  24,  1791.  He  came  to  New  Jersey  in  1840  ;  same  year  to  Dover,  and  took  up  320  acres  of  Gov- 
ernment land  in  Sections  19,  20.  He  built  the  house  and  'bams  he  occupies,  and  also  the  house  his  son 
William  occupies,  which  he  gave  to  him,  with  160  acres  in  Sec.  19.  He  gave  120  acres  to  his  other  son, 
James,  and  retains  forty  acres,  with  residence,  for  himself  and  wife.  He  married,  in  County  Antrim, 
Ireland,  Belle  Grimm,  who  died  in  Ireland ;  married  again,  in  Ireland,  Mary  Grimtn,  September,  1836. 
He  is  now  nearly  88  years  of  age. 

JAnCiS  ncOUIRCi,  farmer,  Sec.  9 ;  P.  O.  Kansasville ;  son  of  John  McGuire,  who  was 
bom  in  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  1802,  and  came  to  Boston,  Mass.,  with  his  family,  in  1849.  He  married, 
in  Tipperary,  Margaret  McCormick,  Feb.  8,  1836,  and  bad  five  children — Cornelius,  John,  Elizabeth, 
James,  Mary.  He  came  to  Racine,  with  his  family,  in  1852 ;  lived  there  five  years ;  came  to  Dover  in 
1857,  where  he  died,  Jan.  10,  1862.  James  owns  160  acres  in  Sec.  9,  with  residence  and  bam;  his 
mother  lives  with  him. 

H.UOH.  SIcSIANUS,  farmer.  Sec.  24 ;  P.  0.  Kansasville ;  bom  in  County  Caven,  Ireland,  in 
1802 ;  came  to  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  about  1830,  then  went  to  Montreal,  Canada,  and  married  there,  Nov.  4, 
1832,  Ann  Welch,  a  native  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland.  In  1843,  he  came  to  Dover  with  his  family,  and 
located ;  they  have  six  children  living — Charles,  Philip,  Hugh,  Catharine.  Julia  and  John.  He  owns  200 
acres  of  land  in  Sees.  13,  14  and  23,  and  owns  his  house  on  Sec.  14.  Philip  owns  120  acres  of  land  in 
Sec.  14,  with  a  residence  and  bams,  and  married  in  Dover  Jan.  16,  1862,  Ellen  Cox,  and  has  nine  child- 
ren— Annie,  Ellen,  Julia,  Rose,  Mary,  Maggie,  Hugh,  Matthias,  and  Thomas  J. 

CHAKJLCiS  nCi AD,  farmer.  Sec.  5 ;  P.  0.  Rochester ;  bom  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1816 ;  lived  there  with  his  parents  until  he  was  21 ;  worked  at  farming  until  1840,  then  oame  to  York- 
viile,  and  engaged  with  Judge  Bertram  until  1841,  when  he  came  to  Dover  and  took  up  eighty  acres  of 
Government  land  in  Sees.  5  and  8 ;  afterward  bought  forty  acres  more  in  Sec.  8,  making  a  total  of  120 
acres,  which  he  now  owns  ;  he  built  a  brick  residence  and  barns  on  Sec.  5,  where  he  resides;  he  raises  a 
large  number  of  shade  trees,  small  grain,  and  cattle.     He  was  never  married. 

WILLIAM  MOREY,  farmer,  Sec.  27 ;  P.  0.  Kansasville ;  was  bom  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  1836;  he  came  to  Yorkville  with  his  parents  in  1847,  and  remained  there  with  them  until  1861  ;  he 
then  came  to  Dover  and  located.  He  owns  100  acres  in  Sec.  27,  with  residence  and  bams.  He  married, 
in  Yorkville,  in  1861,  Minerva  Taber,  daughter  of  Gilbert  Taber,  of  Dover,  and  they  have  four  children 
— Nancy  Elmira,  bom  April  4,  1863  ;  Gilbert  and  Gideon  (twins),  March  16,  1867  ;  Stella  May,  May  27, 
1869 ;  all  living  at  home  and  attend  Methodist  Church. 

JOHN  HUTTER,  farmer.  Sec.  13;  P.  0.  Union  Grove;  born  in  Dalkeith,  near  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  1832;  came  to  Quebec,  Canada,  in  1835,  and  remained  till  1852 ;  'then  went  to  Clinton  Co.,  N. 
Y. ;  thence  to  West  Brookfield,  Mass. ;  returned  to  Canada,  and  worked  five  years  in  the  old  Government 
Mill  at  Yamashiesh  Parish,  where  he  learned  his  trade  of  miller;  in  1856,  he  went  to  Milwaukee  and  ran 
the  Kilburn  Mill  three  years,  and,  in  1859,  came  to  Eacine  Co.,  and  was  foreman  of  the  Racine  City  Mills 
for  nine  years;  in  1868,  he  came  to  Dover  and  located  here.  He  owns  200  acres  of  land  in  Dover  and 
eighty  acres  in  Paris,  Kenosha  Co. ;  he  has  two  large  barns  for  stock  and  hay,  which  cost  $2,500 ;  one  is 
36x66  feet,  the  other  20x60  feet ;  the  house  he  now  lives  in  was  on  the  farm  when  he  bought  it,  and 
stood  alone  in  the  timber;  but  he  intends  building  a  handsome  brick  residence,  to  cost  about  $1,500,  this 
summer.  He  married,  in  Racine,  July,  1860,  Mary  Tait,  a  resident  of  Racine;  they  have  six  children — 
Mary,  born  March  11,  1861  ;  William,  Nov.  3,  1863;  John  Gilbert,  Jan.  19,  1865;  James  W.,  Aug.  1, 
1868;  Robert,  Dec.  20,  1873;  Jane  Isabella,  April  18,  1878.  They  attend  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  William  Mutter,  father  of  John  Mutter,  came  to  Dover  in  1868,  and  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1870,  died  very  suddenly  ;  he  was  apparently  in  good  health  that  moming,  and  was  out  on  the  farm  cutting 
weeds ;  had  just  hung  up  the  scythe,  and  had  the  rake  in  his  hand  to  rake  them  up,  and  sat  down  on  the 
ground  between  two  stones,  as  if  to  rest,  and  died  in  that  position,  where  he  Was  found  immediately  after 
by  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  John  Mutter.  His  wife,  nee  Mary  Denholm,  of  Heddington,  Scotland,  was 
residing  in  Dover  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death,  and  is  now  living  in  Union  Grove. 

BEN  J  AniN  FRANKLFN  PIERCE,  Sp.,  farmer.  Sec.  1  ;  P.  0.  Yorkville ;  born  in 
Rhode  Island,  at  Little  Compton,  July  2,  1801 ;  went  with  his  parents  to  Bristol,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y,,  and 
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remained  there  till  1842.  He  married  there,  Dec.  10,  1824,  Rowena  Hills,  a  resident  there,  but  a  native 
of  Rutland,  Vt.  In  1842,  be  came  to  Racine  Co.,  and  located  in  Dover ;  they  have  five  children — Asa 
W.,  Alvin  A.,  Calvin  L.  Benjamin  F.  and  Rowena.  When  he  first  came  here,  be  took  up  eighty-four 
acres  of  Government  land  in  Sec.  1,  and  purchased  ninety-three  acres  since  then  in  other  sections.  Alvin 
A.  owns  120  acres  in  Dover,  Sees.  1  and  2,  but  resides  in  Waterford  and  works  this  farm  here.  Benjamin 
F.  married,  Nov.  3,  1850,  in  Sugar  Creek,  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  Mary  Cameron,  of  same  place,  and  has 
five  children,  all  living  in  Dover. 

THOnAS  POWER,  farmer,  Sec.  23  ;  V.  0.  Kansasville ;  born  in  Utica,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  21,  1830;  came  to  Racine  Co.  May  20,  1843,  with  his  parents.  His  father  bought  178  acres  of 
land  in  Sees.  14,  22,  24,  and  occupied  it  till  he  died.  May  18,  1857.  Thomas  married,  in  Waterford,  May 
20,  1858,  Mary  Ann  McManus,  daughter  of  Hugh  McManus,  a  resident  of  Dover;  has  no  childre.n. 

AARON  PUTNAM,  farmer,  Se3.  30 ;  P.  0.  Union  Grove ;  born  in  Columbia  Co.,  N  Y.,  in 
1800;  went  to  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  with  his  parents,  and  lived  there  till  1820  ;  his  parents  then  went  to 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  with  them  till  1828 ;  he  came  to  Dover  in  April,  1840,  and  took  up 
180  acres  of  Government  land  in  Sec.  30,  Town  3,  Range  20  ;  afterward  purchased  forty  acres  more  in 
Sec.  25 ;  he  built  a  re.sidence  and  barns  for  his  family  on  Sec.  36,  and  resides  there.  He  married,  in 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  18  i2,  Maria  Youmans,  of  same  place ;  they  have  five  children  living — Helen 
M.,  Sarah  Jane,  Marilla  A.,  Mary  J.,  Herbert  E.  Nathan  Putnam,  his  father,  was  a  soldier  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  was  at  Sackett's  Harbor. 

HERRERT  E.  PLTNAH,  enlisted  in  2d  Wis.,  and  was  with  his  regiment  in  Tennessee; 
he  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  shell  and  disabled  in  an  engagement ;  came  home  to  Dover  on  furlough,  and 
was  mustered  out  at  close  of  thti  war  in  1805.  He  married,  in  Dover,  in  1809,  Ida  Foster,  of  Yorkville, 
and  now  resides  in  Milwaukee. 

PIERCE  (^UIRK,  farmer,  Sec.  17  ;  P.  0.  Kansasville;  born  in  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  1808; 
came  to  New  York  in  July,  1849  ;  to  Milwaukee  same  year ;  thence  to  Dover ;  he  owns  450  acres  of 
land  in  Sees.  20,  21,  22.  He  married  in  Tipperary  in  1828,  Mary  Cleary,  of  same  parish  and  county, 
and  has  seven  children — Bridget,  Alice,  Johanna,  William,  Michael.  John,  James.  They  attend  St. 
Mary's  Church. 

WIIililAJI  SAUNDERS,  farmer,  Sec.  31 ;  P.  0.  Dover ;  was  born  in  County  Antrim, 
Ireland,  in  1821 ;  came  to  New  York  in  1847,  and  to  Dover  in  1848;  he  bought  eighty  acres  of  land  in 
Sec.  31,  and  built  the  house  his  family  now  live  in,  with  barns,  etc.  He  married  in  Yorkville  Nov.  5, 
1849,  Margaret  Hunter,  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  and  had  nine  children — Isabella,  Leana,  Martha,  .William 
H.,  Susan,  John,  Nathan,  Maggie,  and  Jane.  His  father,  Henry  Saunders,  married  in  Ire  and,  in 
1808,  Martha  Harvey,  and  came  to  Dover  in  1848,  with  his  wife  and  one  son — William.  She  died  in 
1802;  he  died  in  1804. 

RROOK  SHEARD,  farmer,  Sec.  30  ;  P.  0.  Dover;  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  March  1, 
1835;  he  came  to  Burlington,  Wis.,  with  his  parents  in  1843,  where  he  remained  with  his  father  till  1801, 
when  he  came  to  Dover  and  bought  120  acres  in  Sec.  30  from  John  P.  Saunders,  with  house  he  lives  in ; 
then  built  new  bams,  and  otherwise  improved  it.  He  married  in  Dover  Dec.  25,  1856,  Anna  Gooder, 
of  Dover,  and  has  six  children  living — Louisa,  Mary,  Sydney,  Ralph,  Henry  and  George.  He  was  drafted 
in  1804  and  attached  to  22d  Wis.;  did  nothing  but  provost  duty,  and  was  discharged  at  Madison,  Wis., 
May  8,  1865. 

ANTON  N.  S^IITH,  farmer,  Sec.  29 ;  P.  0.  Dover ;  was  born  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  in 
184'^  ;  emigrated  to  Chicago,  111.,  in  1871,  and  came  to  Yorkville  and  lived  in  Union  Grove  five  years, 
where  he  married  on  Oct.  10,  1878,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Davidson,  daughter  of  Samuel  Wilson,  an  old  resident 
of  Dover;  she  was  married  to  W.  J.  Davidson  in  Dover  May  28,  1868,  and  they  had  two  children,  both 
living — Samuel  D.  and  Letitia  J.  Mr.  Davidson  died  in  Dover  Dec.  10,  1874.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Mrs.  Smith  owns  100  acres  in  Sees.  29  and  32,  formerly 
owned  by  W.  J.  Davidson,  her  husband. 

EDWARD  S3UTH,  farmer,  Sec.  3 ;  P.  O.  Rochester ;  bom  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1826  ; 
came  to  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1847,  and  to  Dover  in  1850;  he  owns  165  acres  land  in  Sec.  3,  and  has  a 
beautiftil  residence  and  large  bams,  built  by  him.  He  married  in  Andover  in  October,  1847,  Charlotte 
Lindley,  of  Yorkshire,  England,  and  has  two  sons — Joseph  and  Edward ;  his  wife  died  in  Yorkville  in 
1853,  and  is  buried  there.  He  married  again,  July,  1874,  in  Union  Grove,  Wis.,  Miss  Jane  L.  Skewes, 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Grace  Skewes,  old  settlers  in  Yorkville.  He  does  a  large  businev  in  fine  short- 
horn breeding  cattle,  and  also  ships  pork  to  Racine  and  other  markets ;  has  some  fine  draft-horses,  and 
raises  small  grain  also  on  his  farm. 
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JABEZ  SPRIGGS,  farmer,  Sec.  17 ;  P.O.  Kansasville;  son  of  John  Spriggs,  of  Norfb- 
amptonshire,  P]ngland,  who  married  in  England  Mary  Nurser ;  they  had  seven  children — Joeiah,  Joseph, 
Joshua,  Jeshua,  Sarah,  Jabez  and  John.  Mrs.  Spriggs  died  in  England  in  1842.  He  married  ^ain  in 
England  in  1846  Sarah  Bull,  and  had  one  child — Naomi.  He  died  in  Dover  in  1861  ;  his  wife  died 
there  in  1865  ;  Joshua  and  Jabez  are  the  only  children  now  living  in  Dover.  Jabcz  was  born  in  North- 
amptonshire in  1838,  and  came  with  his  parents  to  Burlington,  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1848.  Married  in 
Yorkville  in  February,  1866,  Isabella  Cary,  of  Dover,  and  has  two  children — Archibald  E.  and  Harvey 
J.  He  owns  145  acres  of  land  in  Sections  16,  17,  20,  with  residence  and  bams  on  Section  17.  They 
attend  the  Bible  Christian  Church.  Joshua  was  born  in  same  place  as  Jabez,  in  1834,  and  came  with  his 
parents  in  1848.     He  married  April  6,  1864,  in  Dover,  Jane  Dolan,  and  has  three  children. 

GILBERT  TABER,  farmer.  Sec.  27  ;  P.  0.  Kansasville ;  was  born  in  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1805, 
and  went  to  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1831 ;  thence  to  Onondaga  Co.,  N,  Y.,  and,  in  1847,  came  to  Dover  and 
located ;  he  owns  ninety-three  acres  in  Section  27,  with  residence  and  barns.  He  married  in  Albany 
Co.,  N.  Y.jin  1825,  Hannah  Frayer,  of  same  place;  they  have  nine  children — William,  Elvira,  Bennett, 
Julia,  Minerva,  Lorenzo,  Ann,  Donley  and  Helena ;  six  are  living  in  Dover,  and  three  reside  in  lowt. 
They  attend  the  Methodist  Church. 

CHARLES  H.  THOnPSON,  farmer,  Sec.  25 ;  P.  0.  Unidn  Grove ;  bom  in  Cayuga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1837  ;  came  to  Dover  with  his  parents,  in  1847,  and  located  here;  he  owns  185  acres  land  in 
Section  25,  with  residence  and  barns.  Married  in  Yorkville  Jan.  1,  1861,  Elizabeth  St.  G-eorge,  of  York- 
ville;  they  have  three  children — Minnie,  bom  1865;  Jessie,  1871;  Nellie,  1873.  His  father,  Joseph 
Thompson,  was  bom  in  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  September,  1796;  went  to  Allegheny  Co.,  N.Y., in  18 17,  thence 
to  Cayuga  County,  where  he  married,  in  Febraary,  1824,  Hannah  White,  of  the  sameplaoe;  they  have  seven 
children  living — Cordelia,  Minerva,  Margaret,  Laura  Jane,  Harriet,  Ann  F.  and  Charles,  whose  biography 
is  above ;  he  came  to  Dover  in  1846,  with  his  family,  and  located  here  on  Section  25.  They  attend  the 
Methodist  Church. 

HENRY  W.  TROWBItlDOE,  farmer.  Sec.  29 ;  P.O.  Dover ;  born  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12 
181 9 ;  came  to  Dover  in  November,  1836,  with  his  parents  and  one  brother,  Stewart ;  he  owns  200  acres  land  in 
Sections  28, 29,  32 ;  he  built  the  house  he  now  lives  in,  with  barns,  etc.,  and  has  a  very  comfortable  home, 
and  is  at  present  engaged  in  building  a  large,  substantial  barn.  He  married  in  Dover  November,  1869, 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Peltzer,  widow  of  £ugene  Peltzer,  and  a  resident  of  Dover;  they  had  one  child,  Chnrlotte, 
born  in  1861,  who  died  in  Dover  in  1870.  Mr.  Trowbridge  was  Supervisor  of  this  town  in  1854.  and 
held  the  office  several  years.  They  are  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  His  father,  Capt, 
John  Todd  Trowbridge,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1780,  and  came  to  Dover  in  November,  1836; 
he  died  in  Racine,  Wis.,  May  3,  1858,  aged  78  years ;  was  a  captain  in  the  navy  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
is  widely  known  in  the  history  of  that  war  for  his  noble  performances  and  daring. 

REV.  FATHER  ROBERT  S.  TUCKER,  St.  Mary's  Church;  P.  0.  Kansasville ; 
was  bom  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  11,  1840  ;  was  educated  for  the  church  in  Perry  and  St.  Louis  Counties, 
Mo. ;  ordained  a  priest  in  St.  Louis  Sept.  6,  1863  ;  then  went  to  St.  Joe,  Mo.,  and  assisted  in  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Hennessey  (now  Bishop  J,  presiding  at  Dubuque,  Iowa;  he  officiated  there  four- 
teen months,  returned  to  St.  Louis,  and  officiated  there  in  St.  Lawrence  and  other  churches,  until  1870» 
when  he  went  to  Ripon,  Wis.,  and  took  charge  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  where  he  remained  until  1872, 
when  he  came  to  Dover  and  took  charge  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  which  he  has  had  in  charge  seven 
years. 

IMRI  TUR]VER,  farmer,  Sec.  6;  P.  0.  Rochester;  born  in  Warwickshire, England, in  1823; 
he  was  employed  there  as  turnkey  in  the  county  jail  at  Coventry,  England,  for  four  years  previous  to 
coming  to  this  country.  His  father  and  mother  were  married  in  England,  and  had  two  children  bom 
there — Lois  and  Imri — and  brought  them  to  this  country  with  them ;  they  located  at  Honey  Creek  at 
first;  came  to  Dover  the  same  year,  1849,  and  bought  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Section  6,  Dover,  on  which 
was  a  small  frame  shanty  ;  soon  after  built  a  large  frame  residence,  with  barns,  etc.,  and  made  great  improve- 
ments. His  father,  William  Turner,  wa**  a  local  Methodist  preacher,  and  has  preached  through  Waterford, 
Rochester,  Dover,  and  in  a  large  portion  of  this  section ;  is  widely  and  favorably  known  as  a  very  talented 
and  popular  man ;  he  died  in  Dover  in  the  house  which  he  built,  Aug.  22,  1874,  deeply  lamented  by  the 
citizens  of  the  county.  His  wife  died  in  the  same  house,  Oct.  26,  1868,  also  deeply  lamented,  being  t 
woman  of  noble  character  and  beloved  by  all.  Their  daughter  Lois  married  Joseph  R.  Burkitt,  and  resides 
in  Chicago.  Imri  married  in  Dover  March  22,  1859,  Lucy  Thompson;  they  have  one  child — Adelia,  born 
April,  21  1860.  Mr.  Turner,  in  addition  to  his  own  farm  of  eighty  acres,  is  working  the  farm  of  Dr.  J. 
Stadler,  160  acres,  in  same  section. 
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mViS.  KATE  WEBSTER,  Sec.  17;  P.  0.  Rochester;  was  born  in  Hertfordshire, 
Knirland,  in  1815,  and  is  the  daujrhter  of  Timothy  Rogers  of  that  place.  She  was  married  in  Jjondon, 
Kn<;land,  Jan.  14,  1884,  to  William  Anderson,  and  had  five  children — Thomas  R,  Carolim*.,  M.iry,  Isa- 
bella and  W^illiam  B;  three  still  livinjr.  Mr.  Anderson  di(Ml  in  Middlesex,  P]ngland,  in  lS-1!) ;  she  came 
to  Dover,  in  185(>,  with  her  three  children,  and  lived  with  her  brother  Tiinothv.  She  was  married  again, 
February,  1860,  in  Walworth  Co.,  to  Lemuel  Webster,  a  resident  there ;  they  had  no  children.  He  died 
in  May,  1864,  in  Sugar  Creek,  Walworth  Co.  Mrs.  Webster  has  remained  a  widow  since  that  time,  and 
is  now  residing  with  James  Hankinson,  and  keeping  hou.se  for  him ;  she  owns  eighty  acres  'A'  land  in  Sec. 
18,  adjoining  that  of  James  Hankinson. 

EBENEZER  WHITE,  farmer,  Sec.  26 ;  P.  0.  Union  Grove  ;  was  bdrn  in  Hadley,  Mass., 
in  18l)5  ;  went  to  New  York  State  in  June,  1845,  came  thenciito  Dover  and  took  up  eighty  acres  of  Oovern- 
ment  land  in  Sec.  26 ;  he  built  the  residence  he  now  occupies,  with  bams,  etc.,  and  has  a  very  comfortable 
home.  Married,  in  Turin,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1829,  Mary  Ann  Coon,  a  resident  there  ;  th<7  have  six 
children — Delia,  Henry,  Charles,  William,  Adeline  and  Hattie.  Henry  and  Charles  are  in  Dakota, 
engaged  in  farming ;  William  is  in  Iowa,  engaged  in  mercantile  business  ;  his  three  sons,  Henry,  Charles 
and  William,  were  in  the  army  during  the  late  war ;  Henry  enlisted  in  the  2d  Wis.  V.  C,  the  first  regi- 
ment that  lefl  Wisconsin ;  William  in  the  2d  Wis.  V.  L,  for  ninety  days,  and,  when  his  time  was  out, 
re-enlisted  for  three  years'  service ;  Charles  enlisted  in  the  22d  Wis.  V.  I.,  and  all  were  with  their  regi- 
ments till  close  of  the  war.  Adeline  died  in  Dover;  Hattie  is  living  in  Dover  with  her  parents ;  they  are 
members  of  the  Congrregational  Church. 

MBS.  ELIZABETH  WILFORD,  Sec.  35;  P.  0.  KansasvUle ;  born  in  Cornwall, 
England,  in  November,  1800;  her  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Bartil.  She  first  married,  in  1822,  John 
Hancock,  a  native  of  England  ;  they  had  eight  children — John,  William,  Thomas,  Richard,  Samuel,  Mary 
and  Ann,  and  one.  unnamed,  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Wilford  and  her  husband  camo  to  Wisconsin  in 
1842;  they  first  located  in  Dover  Township,  Racine  Co.,  and  he  engagod  at  farmins;  on  the  place  where 
Mrs.  Wilford  now  resides.  Mr.  Hancock  died  in  1845  ;  she  married  again  Amos  Wilford  in  1846  ;  they 
had  no  children.  Her  son  Richard  enlisted  in  the  army  ;  mustered  out  in  1865,  when  he  returned  to  his 
home  and  died  ;  Mary  Ann  and  William  died;  Thomas  enlisted  in  the  army  in  1861,  and  was  mustered 
out  in  1865  ;  is  married  ;  John  enlisted  in  1861 ;  was  mustered  out  in  1865.  Mrs.  Wiliord  owns  152 
acres  of  good,  productive  land,  commodious  barns  and  comfortable  home.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Bible 
Christian  Church. 

SAJlUElj  WILSOW,  farmer.  Sec.  29;  P.  0.  Dover;  was  born  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland, 
1821 ;  came  to  Dover  in  1848,  and  bought  120  acres  of  land  in  Section  29,  and  built  the  r.i^idenoe  and 
barns  he  now  occupies.  There  was  an  old  log  cabin  containing  one  room,  16x20,  the  second  one  built  in 
the  county,  on  the  ground  which  he  occupied  when  he  first  came  here,  until  he  built  the  residimce  he  now 
occupies ;  he  afterward  used  the  cabin  as  a  stable  for  a  long  time,  and  lately  had  it  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  a  new  barn.  He  married,  in  County  Antrim,  in  1846,  Eliza  Allen,  of  the  same  place,  and  has 
five  children  living — Eliza  A.,  James  A.,  Jennie  A.,  Robert  B  and  Stewart  T.  They  attend  the  U.  P. 
Church. 
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LUTHER  J.  ALBEE,  farmer ;  P.  0.  Waterford ;  born  in  Chesterfield,  N.  H..  Oct.  28,  1819  ; 
son  of  Peter  and  Louisa  Albee ;  came  to  Rar^ne  Co.  the  fall  of  1846 ;  located  at  Rochester.  With  Abial 
"Whitman  opened  a  "general  store" — dry  goods,  groceries,  etc.  He  married  Miss  H.  Whitman,  daughter 
of  Abial  and  Hannah,  Sept.  8,  1864.  They  have  had  five  children,  four  living — Eva  L.,  borri  July  5, 
1847.  died  April  20,  1849;  Alice  W.,  born  Jan.  7,  1850;  Addie  V.,  born  June  17,  1858;  Hattie  A., 
born  Nov.  16,  1858;  George  D.,  born  Jan.  13,  1861.  Mr.  Albee  was  elected  several  terms  U)  Supervisor. 
His  family  attend  the  Baptist  Church.     He  is  Liberal  in  politics. 

ARETAS  BAYIjEY,  farmer ;  P.  0.  Caldwell  Prairie ;  born  in  Derby,  Orleans  (\»..  Vt.,  Nov. 
23,  18L1  ;  son  of  James  and  Hannah  Bayley.  Aretas  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1842,  and  .settled 
on  Section  8;  broke  ground  the  following  spring.  He  married,  May  16.  1836,  Miss  Mary  Leavens, 
daughter  of  Charles  and  Polly  ;  she  was  born  in  Vermont.  They  had  two  children — Sarah  P.,  horn  Aug. 
3,  1837,  Herbert  0.,  born  Aug.  14,  1840.  Mr.  Bayley  went  to  Vermont  for  his  family  in  July,  and 
returned  in  August.     His  farm  is  probably  one  of  the  best  in  the  county — living  springs,  plenty  oi*  wood 
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and  timber.  Mrs.  Bayley,  wife  of  Aretas,  died  Sept.  30,  1877  ;  is  buried  at  Caldwell  Prairie  Cemetery. 
He  was  elected  Supervisor  in  1850  ;  has  served  several  terms ;  has  served  on  the  School  Board.  Com- 
menced his  Western  life  in  1848  ;  the  family  went  on  a  visit  to  Vermont,  and,  for  the  first  time  realized 
their  preference  for  that  adopted  home  in  the  West,  returned  perfectly  satisfied.  Mr,  Bayley*8  father  and 
mother  came  out  in  1850,  and  lived  with  them  several  years,  and  died  within  a  few  months  of  each  other. 
Mr.  Bayley  at  the  age  of  82  years,  and  his  wife  at  77  years.  They  were  buried  at  Sheboygan  Falls. 
Mr.  Bayley's  farm  consists  of  317  acres  on  Sections  2,  4, 8  and  9,  Town  4,  Ranse  19.  He  raises  Spanish 
Merino  sheep,  Poland-China  hogs,  Grade  Durham  cattle,  horses,  cross  breed  Morgan,  Hambletonian  and 
Scotch  Traveler. 

EZRA  BEARDSLiFi Y,  farmer ;  P.  0.  Waterford ;  born  in  Caledonia,  Racine  Co.,  Wis.. 
April  1,  1839  ;  son  of  Elam  and  Naomi  Beardsley.  His  father,  Elam,  came  to  Racine  in  1834,  from  Cass 
Co.,  Mich.  ;  returned  for  his  wife  and  son  Martin  ;  located  at  "  Caledonia;  *'  thence  to  Waterford.  His 
son,  Ezra,  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Fox,  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  Fox,  of  Waterford,  Dec.  27,  1866. 
They  have  four  children — Delbert,  born  Oct.  18, 1867  ;  Gertrude,  born  July  8, 1872  ;  Hattie,  bom  March 
19,  1874  ;  Baby,  born  Dec.  5,  1878.  Ezra's  farm  is  160  acres.  He  raises  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  hogs, 
all  fine  stock.  The  place  is  located  ou  Section  19.  is  well  watered  and  wooded.  He  has  sixty  acres  under 
cultivation,  all  well  fenced.  The  family  attend  the  Methodist  Church.  He  is  Liberal  in  politics.  Mr. 
Elam  Beardsley  was  one  of  the  first  white  settlers  in  this  county,  and  suffered  many  deprivations  and  hard- 
ships ;  at  times,  the  family  could  not  get  provisions  sufficient  to  subsist  on. 

9IARTIN  BEARDSLEY,  farmer;  P.  0.  Waterford;  bom  in  Cass  Co.,  Mich.,  Dee.  18, 
1831 ;  son  of  Elam  and  Naomi  Beardsley,  who  came  to  Eacine  County  in  1835,  and  located  in  Caledonia; 
made  a  claim  on  160  acres.  Mr.  Elam  Beardsley  came  to  Bacine  in  1834,  made  his  claim  and  returned  to 
Michigan  for  his  wife  and  son,  Martin.  Traded  his  farm  for  one  in  Waterford,  on  Section  21,  now  called 
the  Old  Homestead.  Martin  bought  fifteen  acres  on  the  same  section,  and  has  since  added  eighty-five 
acres  to  it  and  owns  a  farm  of  100  acres.  He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Mygatt,  daughter  of  Philip  R.  and 
Sarah  Mygatt,  Feb.  15,  1855 ;  they  have  one  child — Flora  J.,  born  Dec.  3,  1855 ;  married  Wm.  A. 
Cooper,  of  Waterford,  July  29,  1877.  Mr.  Beardsley  went  to  California  in  1850 — crossed  the  plains; 
returned  in  1852  ;  being  a  mechanic  he  started  a  blacksmith-shop,  and  also  the  carpenter  and  joiner  busi- 
ness; has  built  some  very  fine  buildings  in  this  lection  of  the  country.  He  enlisted  Aug.  25,  1864,  in 
Co.  A,  43d  Regt.  Wis.  V.  I.,  under  Capt.  E.  D.  Lowery ;  was  sent  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  thenoe  to  John- 
sonville,  finally  stationed  at  Deckerd,  doing  picket  duty  ;  he  was  in  many  light  engagements  but  no  regular 
battle;  was  discharged  July,  1865. 

JOHN  E.  BENIVETT,  farmer;  P.O.  Waterford;  born  in  Waterford,  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  Nov. 
22,  1853 ;  son  of  Patrick  and  Mary  Bennett,  who  came  to  Racine  County  and  located  on  Section  36  ;  they 
sold  out  there  and  moved  to  the  village  of  Waterford,  and  Patrick  Bennett  went  to  work  at  his  trade, 
carpenter  and  joiner.  In  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  E,  19th  Regt.  Wis.  V.  I.  Mr.  Bennett  raised  a  fall 
company  and  was  appointed  Captain,  under  Col.  Horace  T.  Saunders,  of  Racine ;  the  regiment  went  into 
service  in  Virginia  and  was  in  many  engagements ;  his  company  was  cut  to  pieces  at  the  battle  uf  Fair  Oaks ; 
the  company  went  into  that  battle  with  180  men,  lost  136,  and  eight  out  of  nine  officers  were  killed.  Mr. 
P.  Bennett  was  killed  Oct.  27,  1864.  Married  Miss  Mary  Kelley,  daughter  of  Thomas  Kelley  of  Water- 
ford; they  had  five  children — John  E.,  born  Nov.  22,  1853;  Mary  A.,  April  17,  1856;  James,  August 
30,1858;  William  T.,  Oct.  3,  1860;  George  A.,  Oct.  19,  1864.  Mrs.  Bennett  died  Jan.  17,  1875. 
John  E.  carries  on  the  farm.  The  boys  are  all  unmarried.  Their  farm  has  eighty  acres,  seventy-two 
under  cultivation.     They  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

CHRIiiiTIAN  BERBER,  watchmaker;  Town  Clerk,  Waterford;  born  in  kingdom  of 
Wurtemberg,  Germany,  Feb.  1,  1843;  son  of  Julius  and  Eliza  Berger,  who  came  to  America  June  5. 
1854.  They  settled  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.  Christian's  mother  died  January,  1855;  his  father,  Julius, 
died  October,  1874.  They  had  seven  children  ;  five  came  to  America  with  them;  two  died  coming  west 
from  New  York,  and  were  buried  at  Kenosha.  William  "C.  enlisted  in  November  for  our  late  war ;  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  rebels  at  Okolona,  Ark. ;  died  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  received  at  that  battle. 
Christian  enlisted  at  Green  Bay  in  the  9th  Wis.  V.  I.,  Co.  H,  under  Capt.  Gumal  Hesse ;  was  in  two 
battles  and  many  engagements ;  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Newtonia,  Mo. ;  was  discharged  Dec. 
^>,  1864;  came  to  Racine  Co.  Oct.  15,  1869;  located  at  Waterford;  was  elected  Town  Clerk,  1871; 
served  four  years;  re-elected  1878;  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1878;  is  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

E.  T.  BUTTLES,  farmer ;  P.  0.  Waterford ;  born  in  Madison,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  24* 
1832 ;  son  of  Harvey  M.  and  Abigail.     E.  T.  Buttles  came  to  Racine  Co.  with  his  parents  at  the  age  of 
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10  years ;  married  Miss  Nancy  E.  Beardsley,  daughter  of  Elam  and  Naomi  Beardsley,  January,  1856. 
She  is  said  to  be  the  first  white  female  child  born  in  the  county.  They  have  six  children — Clarence  L., 
George  L.,  Ethel  N.,  Ben  E.,  Arthur  H.  and  Elam.  Mr.  Buttles  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors ;  has  been  an  Odd  Fellow  for  many  years,  and  a  member  of  the  Temple  of  Honor ;  liberal  in  his 
views,  religious  and  political. 

MBS.  S.  E.  CHAPMAN  (widow);  P.  0.  Waterford;  born  in  Pinckney,  Lewis  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  June  18,  1807;  daughter  of  Levi  and  Lou  Barnes,  who  came  to  Racine  in  the  fall  of  1836,  and 
settled  on  Sec.  35,  which  homestead  now  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  village ;  the  spot  was  formerly 
called,  by  the  Indians,  '*  CaJney  Castle,"  named  after  an  Indian  Chief — the  old  Indian  Council  ground. 
Mrs.  Chapman  is  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  Barnes  family.  Mr.  S.  E.  Chapman,  attorney  at  law, 
married  Miss  Harriet  Barnes  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  September,  1832.  They  had  eight  children,  seven  are 
living — Helen  L.,  Irving  H.,  Ellen  V.,  Chauncy  S.,  Hattie  A.,  Imogene  R.,  Charles  A.,  Mary  E.  Mr. 
S.  E.  Chapman  was  born  at  Saratoga  Lake,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  and 
of  the  first  State  Legislature,  also  a  member  in  1861  ;  was  admitted  to  practice  in  all  the  courts.  He  was 
a  Masonic  member.  He  started  his  S)n8,  Irving  and  Chauncy,  in  the  milling  business;  one  at  Oketo, 
Kan.,  the  other  at  Hanover,  Washington  Co.,  Kan.  They  are  pro.spering  finely.  Ellen  and  Imogene 
constitute  the  firm  of  I.  R.  Chapman  &  Co.,  in  the  millinery  business,  at  Waterford.  They  own  the 
building.     Mr.  Chapman  died  Sept.  25,  1872. 

CARSTEN  CLAUSEN,  Fox  River  Hotel;  born  in  Germany  Sept.  21,  1832;  son  of 
Claus  and  M.  Clausen.  His  father  is  still  livins:  in  Germany  at  the  age  of  81  years.  Carsten  came  to 
Racine  Co.  in  1862 ;  commenced  hotel  business  in  1867  ;  married  Miss  Mary  Undresen,  of  Germany  ;  they 
had  six  children;  five  are  living — Ferdinand  (died  1872),  Caroline,  Christian,  August,  Annie  and  Leisie. 
Mr.  Clausen  enlisted  as  private  in  Co.  K,  41st  Regt.  Mo.  Vol.,  Capt.  Bramser;  was  stationed  at  St.  Louis 
doing  provost  duty  ;  discharged  1865. 

J.  B.  FISHER,  farmer;  P.  0.  Waterford;  born  in  York,  Livingston  Col,  N.  Y.,  April  12, 
1835  ;  son  of  Elev.  John  and  Catherine  Fisher ;  Mrs.  Fisher  came  to  Wisconsin  Oct.  4,  1848 ;  the  father 
died  in  York  July  22,  1845  ;  he  left;  eight  children,  five  now  livintr ;  she  settled  on  Sec.  17,  in  town  of 
Waterford,  and  died  Jan.  14,  1876;  was  buried  at  Vernon,  Waukesha  Co.,  in  the  burial  ground  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church ;  James  R.  and  his  sister  Catharine  still  retain  the  old  homestead ;  both 
unmarried.  The  farm  consists  of  200  acres;  eighty  acres  are  under  cultivation  ;  he  raises  a  fine  quality  of 
domestic  stock — cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs,  and  all  kinds  of  grain.  John  K.,  a  brother,  is  an  old  fron- 
tiersman, and  has  traveled  through  the  Far  West  ;  was  in  Montana  in  1863  ;  was  a  member  of  the  *'  Vigi- 
lantes,*' who  were  obliged  to  resort  to  extreme  measures  to  rid  that  country  of  a  band  of  the  worst  border 
rufiians  ever  known  to  a  new  country.  He  assisted  in  hanging  twenty-four  men;  the  first  hung  was 
George  Ives^  of  Ives'  Grove,  Racine  Co.,  Wis. ;  the  chief  of  the  band  was  Robert  Plumber,  of  Waukesha, 
Wis.  John  K.  married  Miss  Florence  Johncoy,  of  Waterford,  July  10,  1874;  they  have  two  children — 
Robert  S.  and  Walter  F. ;  independent  in  religion  and  politics. 

DAWIEL  FOAT,  farmer,  plasterer  and  bricklayer ;  P.  0.  Waterford  ;  born  in  England  Oct. 
16,  1832 ;  son  of  Richard  and  Sarah  Foat,  who  came  to  America  in  1836,  with  their  parents ;  Daniel  and 
Tamsen  Foat  located  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  worked  a  farm  for  the  Rev.  Andrew  Yates  on  shares  for  twelve 
years  ;  in  1848,  came  to  Racine  Co.  Richard,  the  father  of  Daniel,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  England  in  1811  ; 
married  at  the  age  of  18  years;  had  nine  children,  five  boys;  settled  in  Rochester.  Daniel  is  the  oldest 
son  of  Richard  and  Tamsen  ;  he  married  Miss  Sally  Ann  Barnes,  daughter  of  Hiram  and  Fidelia,  of  Water- 
ford, Aug.  19,  1856;  they  have  two  children— Irving  C,  born  May  24,  1868;  Burritt  G.,  March  10, 
1867.  Mr.  Foat  is  a  Master  Mason,  member  of  the  Temple  of  Honor  and  Methodist  Church,  and  liberal 
in  politics. 

T.  W.  OAULT,  farmer;  P.  0.  Waterford;  born  in  Castleton,  Rutland  Co., Vt., April  6, 1817; 

son  of  Thomas  and  Jane.     T.  W.  came  to  Racine  Co.  Oct.  19,  1837  ;  settled  on  Caldweirs  Prairie  ;  went 

to  splitting  rails  by  the  hundred  ;  during  the  winter,  he  got  out  8,000 ;  he  thinks  he  could  get  as  many 

out  of  a  tree  at  that  time  as  any  live  man,  Abraham   Lincoln  not  excepted.     He  located  two  claims  on 

Sections  3  and  7,  Town  4,  Range  19 ;  sent  for  his  father  and  mother  and  four  children ;  settled  them  on 

Sec.  3.     His  father  died  at  the  age  of  61  years  ;  one  year  after,  his  mother  followed,  in  1846,  at  65  years 

of  age.     Thomas  W.  speculated,  in  1839,  in  land  some,  and  at  one  time  paid  33 i  per  cent  for  money,  so 

positive  was  he  it  would  pay  him,  which  it  did,  even  at  that  high  rate  of  interest.     By  his  hard  labor  and 

shrewdness,  he  has  accumulated  what  he  now  enjoys.     In  1851,  he  purchased  on  Sections  16  and  17, 

where  he  has  settled  for  the  balance  of  his  life.     He  married,  on   March  4,  1845,  Miss  Mary  Peacock, 

daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Clara  Peacock;  they  have  four  children — William  A.,  bom  Jan.  9,  1846; 

w 
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Francis  H.,  Aug.  13,  1849  ;  Julian  V.,  Jan.  27,  1851  ;  Belle  R.,  April  10,  1853.  Mrs.  Gault  met  with 
an  unfortunate  accident,  which  resulted  in  her  death  after  suffering  five  days,  Sept.  8,  1861.  She  was 
buried  at  the  Prairie  Cemetery.  Mr.  Gault  married  again  Miss  Ruth  Ann  Sykes,  daughter  of  Solomon 
and  Betsey  Sykes,  Oct.  2,  1862  ;  they  have  one  child — Hattie  M.,  born  May  11,  1867.  Mr.  Gault  has 
been  elected  to  many  town  oflBces :  elected  Assessor  in  1852,  and  re-elected  in  1879 ;  was  Vice  President 
of  the  State  Wool  Growers'  Association,  and  Postmaster  at  Caldwell  Prairie.     Democrat. 

1>ATJLD  B.  HEALY,  farmer;  P.  0.  Rochester;  born  in  Mansfield,  Windham  Co.,  Conn., 
Nov.  19,  1836 ;  son  of  Jedediah  and  Abigail  Healy,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1839  with  six  children — 
four  sons  and  two  daughters  ;  they  came  by  boat  via  the  lakes  ;  tried  to  land  at  Racine,  but,  the  lake  being 
too  rough  to  attempt  to  reach  the  beach,  were  obliged  to  go  to  Milwaukee ;  they  located  at  Gardner's  Prai- 
rie, Widworth  Co.;  his  first  purchase  of  land  was  on  Sees.  7  and  8.  The  old  gentleman,  Jedediah  Healy, 
died  Oct.  5,  1874;  his  wife  followed  on  Nov.  5,  of  the  same  year.  Their  son  George  lives  on  the  old 
homestead.  David  B.  married,  Jan.  12,  1860,  Miss  Frances  A.,  daughter  of  John  and  Amelia  Blackbom, 
bom  in  Yorkshire,  Eng.;  they  have  had  six  children ;  four  living — Rosella  J.,  born  Nov.  26,  1860 ;  Geo. 
W.,  Dec.  30,  1861 ;  Percy  D.,  Oct.  5,  1865;  Ellis  F.,  Feb.  4,  1869;  Alma  F.,  Feb.  16,  1870;  Morris 
B.,  Nov.  9,  1873.  Mr.  Healy  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows.  Owns  200  acres  of  fine  land,  and  raises 
some  very  fine  merino  sheep,  Chester  white  hog&  and  fine  draft  horses ;  has  taken  premiums  at  the  county 
fairs. 

W.  F.  HEIOnifGFELiD,  harness-maker,  Waterford;  born  in  Waterford  April  10,  1852; 
son  of  Frank  and  Elizabeth  Henningfeld,  who  came  to  Racine  Co.  July  4,  1845.  This  son,  W.  F., 
served  his  time  with  M.  F.  Raymond,  in  Waterford,  at  harness- making,  and  bought  him  out  Sept.  27, 
1878 ;  conducts  the  business  on  his  own  account.  He  married  Miss  Margaret,  daughter  of  Theodore  and 
Gertrude  Greter,  of  Milwaukee ;  they  have  two  children — John,  born  May  5,  1876 ;  Roeie,  Aug.  26, 
1878.     Members  of  Catholic  Church. 

BEN  JAUIN  HIMEBAUCH,  farmer ;  P.  0.  Waterford ;  born  in  Liberty,  Columbia  Co., 
Penn.,  Feb.  27,  1819  ;  son  of  Philip  and  Eve  Himebauch ;  came  to  Racine  Co.  in  fall  of  1843  ;  located  in 
East  Troy,  Walworth  Co.,  on  Sec.  25 ;  in  1848,  moved  to  where  they  now  live,  in  Waterford ;  bis  fiurm 
consists  of  140  acres ;  raises  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  hogs,  very  fine  common  stock.  He  married  Miss 
Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  William  and  Lydia  Lesher,  Dec.  2,  1841 ;  they  had  twelve  cbildren — Benjamin 
F.,  Mary  £.,  Wm.  H.,  Alfretta,  Eunice  £.,  Sewall,  Philip,  Marcellus,  Loring  £.,  Clarence  A.,  Francis  G. 
and  Anna  M.     The  family  attend  the  Baptist  Church.     Liberal  in  politics. 

ORLANDO  W.  HOLT,  farmer ;  P.  0.  Caldwell  Prairie ;  bom  in  Reading,  Windsor  Co., 
Vt.,  May  2,  1823;  son  of  Oliver  and  Harriet  Holt;  Orlando  came  to  Wisconsin ;  landed  at  Milwaukee; 
went  to  Racine  Co. ;  worked  out  by  the  month  on  farms ;  when  he  had  time,  would  search  for  Government 
land ;  places  he  would  have  taken,  he  thought  too  far  from  market,  and  he  would  not  purchase;  in  a  very  few 
years  he  saw  his  mistake;  towns,  villages  and  fine  farms  have  sprung  up  rapidly  in  that  vicinity.  He 
married  Miss  Eliza  Jones,  daughter  of  John  and  Esta  Jones,  Jan.  22,  1866  ;  she  died  July  31,  1871 ;  is 
buried  at  Caldwell  Prairie  Cemeteiy ;  for  his  second  wife  he  married  Miss  Louisa,  daughter  of  R.  S.  and 
Margaret  Jackson  ;  they  had  three  children,  two  living — Robert  L.,  born  July  4,  1873 ;  Orlando  W.,  Jr., 
Sept.  18,  1874 ;  Addison,  July  5, 1876,  died  May,  1879.  Member  of  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
Owns  265  acres  on  Sees.  23  and  24,  40  acres  of  which  lies  across  the  river.  Is  liberal  in  religion  and 
politics. 

C.  H.  jrWD,  farmer;  P.  0.  Waterford;  born  in  the  town  of  Waterford  July  24,  1850;  son 
of  Alfred  and  Elizabeth  Judd;  came  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  1845 ;  C.  H.  Judd  bought  the  James  Cooper 
place  on  Sec.  29,  Oct.  8,  1872.  Married  Dec.  18,  1872,  Miss  Alva  S.  Hodge,  daughter  of  S.  S.  Hodge; 
they  have  two  children — Lewis,  born  Feb.  26,  1874 ;  Bertha,  May  30,  1876.  Mr.  Judd  is  a  member  of 
the  Temple  of  Honor ;  the  family  attend  the  Methodist  Church. 

CHABLES  HOE,  of  the  firm  of  Palmer  &  Moe,  general  merchandise,  Waterford ;  bom  in 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19,  1819 ;  son  of  Abram  and  Nandy  Moe;  Mr.  C.  Moe  was  one  of  seven  eons; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  April,  1848,  and  located  in  Waterford  in  September  of  same  year;  worked  at  bis 
trade  as  cooper  till  1850  ;  up  to  1862,  was  engaged  in  milling.  Married  Miss  Emily  Curtis,  of  Osw^o, 
N.  Y.,  in  1847  ;  they  had  twelve  children — nine  boys;  six  are  living.  Formed  the  present  copartnership 
in  1868.     Is  a  Freemason.     Family  attend  the  Methodist  Church.     Democrat. 

NICHOIiAS  nOIiLZEN,  Chausen  &  Mollzen,  Fox  River  Hotel,  Waterford ;  bom  in  Ger- 
many  Feb.  21,  1838 ;  son  of  Peter  and  Ann  Sophia  Mollzen  ;  Nicholas  came  to  Racine  in  June,  1865; 
is  a  farmer;  worked  three  years  ac  Racine;  settled  in  Waterford  in  1868;  bought  Fox  River  Hotel;  has 
sinoe   bought   twenty   acres  of  land   on   Sec.  36.     Married  Miss  Annie,  daughter  of  Claus  and  Annie 
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Andresen,  of  Germany,  Oct.  28,  1865;  have  one  child — Annie  M.,  born  June,  1866.     They  are  members 
of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

HIRAH  D.  horse,  farmer;  P.  0.  Waterford ;  born  in  Hamburg,  Erie  Co  ,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
29,  1815 ;  son  of  William  and  Lydia  Morse;  came  to  Racine  Co.  1836,  in  the  spring;  settled  in  Caledo- 
nia; made  a  claim  on  160  acres,  eight  miles  from  Racine  City.  Married  Miss  M.  A.,  daughter  of  Ezra 
and  Mary  Beardsley;  they  have  had  seven  children,  six  are  living — Herman,  born  March  16,  1844; 
Rosella,  Oct.  11,  1846;  Edwin,  Oct.  18,  1848;  Walter,  Feb.  28.  1851  ;  Alice,  Jan.  20,  1854,  died  July 
15,  1854;  Emma,  bom  Oct.  25,  1855;  Idilla,  Aug.  6,  1861.  Mr.  Morse  was  elected  Superintendent  of 
Schools  about  18H9,  at  Cale^ionia;  Road  Commissioner  in  Rochester  in  1846,  and  Assessor  of  Waterford 
one  year;  has  been  Supervisor  many  years;  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  and  served  in  1857  and 
1858.     Is  a  Knight  Templar.     The  family  attend  the  Baptist  Church. 

JOHIf  E.  niJliANY,  farmer;  P.  0.  Waterford;  born  in  Waterford,  Racine  Co.,  Aug.  15, 
1847;  son  of  John  and  Ruth  Ann,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  who  came  to  Racine  at  an  early  day  and  settled  on 
Sec.  7 ;  the  fium  consisted  of  240  acres,  eighty  in  Troy  and  1 60  in  Waterford ;  they  bad  five  boys  unmar- 
ried; their  mother  is  51  years  old;  their  father  died  Dec.  14,  1865  ;  buried  at  East  Troy.  John  E.  is 
the  oldest  of  the  family ;  he  carries  on  the  farm,  and  raises  sheep,  hogs,  cattle  and  horses.  Merino  sheep, 
Durham  grade  of  cattle  and  the  Magee  hogs,  and  all  kinds  of  grain.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Wool 
Grower's  Association  at  CaldwelFs  Prairie.  Three  of  the  brothers  are  interested  in  two  farms,  the  Eben 
Milroy  homestead  and  stock.     Family  attend  Catholic  Church. 

JAUES  H.  QUINN,  blacksmith ;  Waterford ;  born  in  town  of  Norway,  Wis.,  March  28, 
1855 ;  son  of  James  and  Catherine  Quinn.  They  came  to  Racine  Co.  about  1848.  James  H.  served  his 
time  at  his  trade  at  Rochester,  Wis.  Engaged  in  business  for  himself  in  1878,  at  his  present  location. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

OKA  A.  RICE,  farmer  and  attorney  at  law ;  Waterford ;  bom  in  Oswego  Co.,  N.  T.,  Sept.  17,1812; 
the  son  of  Abel  and  Lois.  He  came  to  Racine  Co.  May,  1836,  and  located  at  Waterford,  formerly 
Rochester,  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  27,  Town  4,  Range  19.  Broke  first  ground  in  the  summer  of 
1836.  That  year  Mr.  Rice  built  a  log  but  and  lived  a  bachelor's  life.  He  raised  a  few  potatoes,  rutaba- 
gas, a  little  wheat  and  com.  Married  Miss  Orilla  Caldwell,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  C.  Their 
license  was  the  second  one  granted,  and  certificate  recorded  in  Racine  Co.  They  have  had  two  children — 
John  T.,  born  May  24,  1839;  married  Helen  A.  Bouirhton  April,  1866;  Sarah  L.,  Feb.  15,  1842;  mar- 
ried Levi  Hulbert  Feb.  20,  1862.  John  T.  was  the  first  white  male  child  now  living,  born  in  the  town- 
ship, and  the  first  baby  born  in  Rochester.  Family  attend  Methodi<9t  Church.  Mr.  Ira  A.  Rioe  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Wisconsin  in  1870. 

BEY.  FREDERICK  SCHNEIDER,  Pastor  of  St.  Peter's  German  Lutheran  Church; 
bora  in  the  city  of  Friedburg,  Germany,  May  16, 1850  ;  son  of  Carl  and  Catherine.  His  father,  Carl,  was 
an  architect ;  Frederick  was  educated  at  the  Concordia  College,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  he  graduated  in  1870  ;  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  July  of  the  same  year ;  was  located  first  at  Concord,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1870 ;  at 
Waterford  in  April,  1876.  Married  Miss  Louisa,  daughter  of  Gotleib  and  Wilhelmine  Christian,  Nov. 
22  1870 

JOHN  F.  SCHWARTZ,  Waterford;  born  in  Germany  Aug.  15,  1816;  son  of  David  and 
Hannah  Schwartz ;  he  came  to  America  in  1837,  and  located  at  Boston,  Mass.;  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
1841 ;  bought  eighty  acres  on  Sec.  35,  at  East  Troy  ;  Mr.  Schwartz  built  the  first  brewery  at  that  place 
in  1847 ;  it  was  bumed  about  1850  ;  he  then  tumed  his  attention  to  farming ;  also  worked  at  building  log 
huts,  cooperage,  splitting  rails,  etc.  Married,  at  30  years  of  a^.  Miss  Barbara  Cabperil,  of  Lancaster 
Co.,  Penn.;  his  wite  died  Nov.  26,  1875  ;  was  buried  at  Honey  Creek  Cemetery  ;  his  second  marriage  was 
to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Dewar  March  18,  1879,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth,  of  Yemon,  Waukeslut  Co., 
Wis. 

WIIililAll  SHENKENRIJRY,  hamess-maker,  Waterford;  bora  in  Germany  Aug.  21, 
1854;  son  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  S.,  who  came  to  America  in  August,  1856;  located  at  Racine;  com- 
menced a  bread-bakery ;  went  to  Waterford,  Wis.,  in  1859 ;  opened  a  general  store,  saloon  and  hotel ;  they 
had  seven  children,  five  are  living ;  W^illiam  served  his  apprenticeship  at  Waterford ;  commenced  business 
for  himself  in  1874.  He  marri^  Miss  Elizabeth  Diest,  daughter  of  George  and  Sophia  Diest,  of  Troy ; 
they  have  one  child — Sophia  E..  born  Sept.  23,  1876.     They  attend  the  Lutheran  Church ;  Democrat. 

WHiLIAn  A.  STRATTON,  farmer ;  P.  O.  Caldwell  Prairie ;  bom  in  Bennington,  Vt., 
July  10,  1810 ;  son  of  Sheldon  and  Hannah  Stratton.  William  A.  married  Miss  Susan  F.  Hunt,  daugh- 
ter of  John  P.  and  Alice  Hunt.  Wm.  A.  and  wife  and  one  child  (Henry  Clay,  born  April  20,  1843) 
eame  to  Racine  Co.  Oct.  26,  1849 ;  Mr.  S.  came  out  the  1st  of  May,  and  purchased  eighty  acres  on  Sec. 
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3,  Town  4,  Range  1 9  cast,  now  Waterford  ;  he  has  now  225  acres.  35  on  Sec.  2 ;  raises  grain  and  stock. 
He  was  elected  Supervior  in  1860.  Is  a  Master  Mason  and  an  Odd  Fellow  ;  family  attends  the  Method- 
ist Church ;  politics,  Republican. 

URS.  rosin  a  utter,  widow  of  Josiah  H.  utter;  P.  0.  Caldwell  Prairie;  born  in 
town  of  G-uilford,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27,  18 iO;  (laughter  of  Austin  and  Irene  Foot.  Mr.  Utter  was  born  in 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1815;  Mr.  Utter  died  July  22,  1871 ;  they  came  to  Ha'^ine  Co.  in  the  fall  of 
1845,  and  settled  on  Sec.  6.  Were  married  Feb.  28, 1843,  at  Guilford,  N.  Y.;  had  three  children — Imogeoe, 
born  March  5, 1845,  married  Albert  Patterson  ;  Delbert,  born  Oct.  21,  1852,  married  Jennie  Peecock  ;  Fre- 
mont, born  March  21,  1861.  Mrs.  Utter's  mother,  Irene  Dyer,  lives  near  her,  at  the  age  of  84  years,  and 
is  a  remarkably  smart  old  lady  ;  has  resided  there  twenty-six  years.  The  family  attends  the  Baptist 
Church. 

BANI  UTTER,  farmer;  P.O.  Waterford;  born  in  Middleburg,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
20,  1820  ;  son  of  Dan  and  Lucy  Utter ;  Mr.  Dan  Utter  died  in  New  York  State ;  his  widow  was  left 
with  two  boys — Bani  and  Spencer;  she  came  to  Racine  Co.  in  1860,  and  located  on  "  Caldwell's  Prairie," 
Section  5  ;  moved  to  Section  7,40  acres.  Bani  was  married  three  times ;  had  three  children  by  his  first  wife 
—Charles  G.,  born  Jan.  3,  1846;  Lucy  E.,  born  Oct.  19,  1847 ;  Elijah  D.,  born  May  20,  1849.  Charles 
G.  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1865.  About  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  with  the  troops  on  the  raid 
to  capture  Jeff  Davis,  and,  from  over-exertion,  was  taken  sick,  went  to  the  hospital  and  died.  Lucy  E. 
married  William  Herrick,  F]lijah  D.  married  Ellen  Vosburgh.  Family  attend  Methodist  Church.  Poli- 
tics, Republican. 

JACOB  VAM  AERNAH,  farmer ;  P.  0.  Waterford ;  bom  in  Huron  Co.,  Ohie,  Feb.  20, 
1836 ;  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Eunice  V.,  who  came  to  Racine  Co.,  and  settled  in  Waterford,  on  Sections  7, 
8,  17  and  18;  had  a  farm  of  400  acres;  the  mother  died  Jan.  4,  1869;  the  father  died  Jan.  20,  1873; 
his  sons — Jacob  and  Alfred  B. — succeeded  the  old  gentleman.  Jacob  has  set  off  forty  acres  of  the  farm 
to  his  brother,  to  add  to  his  farm  adjoining.  Jacob  raises  choice  domestic  stock,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs, 
also,  all  kinds  of  grain.  He  married,  Jan.  20,  1863,  Miss  Mary  Fisher,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  and  Cath- 
erine Fisher;  they  have  one  child — Amanda,  born  Feb.  4,  1868.  Family  attend  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church.     Politics,  Republican. 

FREDERICK  C  WAIiLHANIV,  cabinet  manufacturer,  retail  dealer  and  underUker, 
Waterford;  bom  in  Mecklinburg,  Germany,  Sept.  8,  1832;  came  to  America  Aug.  10,  1854;  came  to 
Racine  Co.  and  learned  his  trade ;  served  three  years ;  worked  in  Burlington  and  Rochester  ;  commenced 
business  for  himself  at  Waterford  in  the  fall  of  1857.  Married  Miss  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Levi  and 
Fredrica  Keohnke,  of  Germany,  April  5,  1857;  they  have  four  children — Augusta  F.,  George  F.,  Dora 
E.  and  Carl  G.  Mr.  Wallmann  owns  fifty-three  acre«  of  land  one  mile  east  of  the  village,  worth  $2,000. 
He  commenced  to  manufacture  by  hand;  put  in  horse-power;  for  the  past  twelve  years  has  run  with 
steam-power ;  has  done  a  wholesale  business  with  Racine  City  merchants. 

ii.  C.  WARD,  farmer  and  stock -raiser ;  P.  O.  Caldwell  Prairie ;  born  in  Gaines,  Orleans  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  18,  1839  ;  only  son  of  X.  C.  and  Bjtuey  L.  C.  Ward;  came  to  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  in  the  fall 
of  1861 ;  was  agent  and  school  teacher  about  sixteen  years;  now  living  on  the  old  homestead  known  as 
the  Resague  farm.  Sec.  5,  fifty-three  acres ;  also  eighty  acres  on  Sec.  10.  Mr.  Ward  is  raising  horses  of 
fine  blooded  stock.  Ward's  Swigert  was  sired  by  Richards'  Swigert,  dam  Kit;  the  dam  Kit,  the  dam  of 
Ellen  C,  known  as  the  Field's  mare,  with  a  record  of  2:31,  and  can  trot  in  the  twenty's ;  Richards'  Swi- 
gert was  sired  by  Alexander's  Norman,  dam  Blandina,  by  Mambrino  Chief;  he  is  a  brother  to  Blackwood; 
record,  2:31,  at  3  years  of  age;  a  brother  to  Lulu;  record,  2:15,  and  May  Queen,  2:20.  The  following 
are  names  and  time  of  a  few  of  old  Swigert's  colts:  Dixie,  2:30 ;  Governor  Hays,  2:31 ;  Fayette,  2:36; 
Whitewater  Bill,  2:35 ;  Resolute,  2:30.  Nate  William's  colt,  with  training,  showed  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Janesville,  a  half  mile  in  1:16.  He  also  owns  the  Royal  George — a  general  purpose  horse.  Mr.  Ward 
married  Miss  Ellen  G.,  daughter  of  Lorenzo  Wood,  Jan.  6,  1863 ;  they  have  four  children — Leon  C, 
Elmer  G.,  J.  R.  and  Addie  F.  Mr.  Ward  is  a  member  of  the  Temple  of  Honor ;  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
Temperance ;  Congregational  Church,  and  Liberal  in  polities. 

li.  W.  WARD,  Caldwell  Prairie;  born  in  Luzerne  Co.,  Penn.,  April  25,  1818;  son  of  Orlando 
and  Phebe,  of  Vermont ;  they  had  ten  children — six  boys  and  four  girls.  L.  W.  came  to  Racine  Co. 
June  27,  1840 ;  remained  with  his  uncle,  Daniel  Wood,  at  Caldwell  Prairie,  a  year  or  so ;  got  possession 
of  Government  land.  Mr.  Ward  was  influenced  by  his  own  judgment  to  purchase  these  lands,  being  sat- 
isfied, at  no  distant  day,  he  would  be  remunerated  by  their  products  and  inhanced  value.  His  beautifbi ' 
residence  stands  under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  sheltered  from  the  bleak,  northwest  winds,  and  a  more  lovcJj 
spot  cannot  be  seen  in  the  whole  township.     Mr.  Ward  married  Miss  Harriet  C,  daughter  of  Josenh  uid 
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JOHN  DALE,  Jr.,  farmer,  Sec.  30 ;  P.  0.  Waterford ;  was  bora  in  Norway  in  1833 ; 
came  to  America  in  1837,  with  his  parents,  and  located  in  Illinois;  came  to  Racine  Co.  in  1842.  Married 
in  1857;  his  wife  was  born  in  Norway;  they  have  eight  children  living,  and  have  lost  two.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dale  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.     He  owns  160  acres  of  land. 

O*  A«  FIELD,  farmer.  Sec.  11;  P.  0.  North  Cape;  was  born  in  Sweden  in  1835;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1858.  Married  in  1861 ;  his  wife  was  born  in  Racine  Co..  Wis. ;  they  have  six  children 
living,  and  lost  one.  Mrs.  Field  b  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  Since  Mr.  Field's  residence  her«, 
he  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Town  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  as  Assistant  Supervisor  for  a  number 
of  years. 

G.  GLEINTEHN.  farmer.  Sec.  31 ;  P.  0.  Waterford;  was  born  in  Germany  in  1818 ;  came 
to  America  in  1847,  and  to  Wisconsin  in  1849.  He  married  in  1847  ;  his  wife  was  bom  in  Germany; 
they  have  three  children  living,  and  have  lost  three.  Mr.  and  Mrs  G.  are  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church.     Mr.  G.  owns  140  acres  of  land. 

FBED  OASKA,  farmer.  Sec.  11 ;  P.  0.  Union  Church ;  was  born  in  Germany  in  1844 ;  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1869.  Married  in  1868 ;  his  wife  is  a  native  of  Germany ;  they  have  four  children  liv- 
ing, and  have  lost  two.     Are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

CHARLES  L.  JACOBSON,  farmer.  Sec.  17;  P.  0.  Waterford;  was  bom  in  Norway  in 
1843 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents  in  1844.  Married,  in  1869,  Miss  Sophia  Wood ;  she  is  a 
native  of  Norway ;  they  have  one  child.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Mr.  J. 
owns  140  acres  of  land. 

HICHAEL  JACOBSOIf ,  farmer.  Sec.  21 ;  P.  0.  Waterford  ;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1850 ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents  in  1852.  He  married  in  1875 ;  his  wife  was  born  in  Norway  ;  they 
have  two  children — John  and  Edmund.     Is  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  on  his  mother^s  farm. 

JACOB  JENSEN,  farmer.  Sec.  11;  P.  0.  North  Cape;  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1830; 
came  to  America  in  1859 ;  to  Wisconsin  in  1875,  and  while  there  worked  at  his  trade  as  carpenter  and 
wagon-maker ;  removed  to  Norway  in  1878.  Married  in  1858 ;  his  wife  was  born  in  Germany ;  they 
have  two  children  living ;  have  lost  four.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jensen  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

ANDREW  JOHNSEN,  farmer,  Sec.  32;  P.  0.  Waterford;  was  bom  in  Norway  Dec.  4, 
1827  ;  came  to  America  in  1856  ;  resided  in  Michigan  for  over  two  years,  and  came  to  Norway,  Wb.,  in 
1859.  He  married  June  9  of  the  same  year ;  his  wife  was  born  in  Norway,  Europe.  They  are  members 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.     Mr.  Johnson  owns  eighty  acres  of  land. 

HENRY  KELLER,  farmer,  Sec.  31 ;  P.  0.  Waterford;  was  born  in  Germany  in  1820  ;  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1846.  Was  married  in  1848;  his  wife  was  born  in  Germany;  they  have  six  children 
living,  and  have  lost  two.  I^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Keller  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Mr.  K.  has  served 
as  Pathmaster  since  his  residence  in  the  town ;  he  owns  sixty  acres  of  land. 

CHARLES  KRUHHENAVER,  farmer,  Sec  28  ;  P.  0.  Waterford ;  was  bom  in  Prussia 
in  1812;  came  to  America  in  1843;  located  in  Norway,  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1850.  Was  married  in 
1838 ;  his  wife  was  born  in  Germany ;  they  have  lost  two  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  are  members  of  tke 
Lutheran  Church.     Mr.  K.  has  been  Pathmaster  four  terms  since  his  residence  in  the  town. 

JOHN  KRlinSIENAIJER,  farmer,  Sec.  28;  P.  O.  Waterford;  was  born  in  Germany  in 
1826 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1851.  He  married  in  1860  ;  his  wife  was  born  in  Germany ;  they  have  one 
child  living,  and  have  lost  two.  Mr.  K.  owns  110  acres  of  land,  forty  acres  in  Section  28,  the  rest  in  Sec- 
tions 15  and  21. 

JOHN  LARSEN,  farmer,  Sec.  18 ;  P.  0.  Waterford ;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1822  ;  he  came 
to  Norway,  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1844 ;  in  1845,  he  removed  to  Racine  and  engaged  in  house-building  and 
carpentering  in  the  employment  of  A.  P.  Dickey;  in  1855,  he  removed  again  to  Norway,  where  he  has 
resided  since,  and  engao;ed  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  married  in  1848;  his  wife  was  born  in  Norway  ; 
they  have  six  children  living,  and  have  lost  two.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Mr.  Larsen  owns  449  acres  of  land. 

OLE  LARSON,  farmer.  Sec.  19;  P.  0.  Waterford;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1823;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1861,  and  located  in  the  town  of  Norway,  Racine  Co.  Married  June  5, 1849  ;  his  wife  died 
April  9,  1878  ;  they  had  four  children  ;  two  are  dead.  Mr.  Larson  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
He  owni  eighty  acres  of  land. 

S.  LARSEN,  farmer,  Sec.  22;  P.  0.  North  Cape;  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1836;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1871 ;  located  in  Yorkville,  and  resided  there  for  seven  years,  and  then  removed  to  Norway. 
Was  married  in  1866 ;  his  wife  was  born  in  Denmark ;  they  have  four  children  living,  and  have  lost  two. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.     Mr.  L.  owns  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Section  22. 
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KNIJDT  HATHIAS,  farmer,  Sec.  23;  P.  0.  North  Cape;  was  bom  in  Norway  in  1838  ; 
came  to  Wisoonsin  in  1846,  and  located  in  the  town  of  Norway.  Married,  in  1864,  Miss  Caroline  John- 
son ;  she  died  March  27,  1879  ;  they  had  eight  children,  two  deceased.  Mr.  Mathias  was  Town  Treasurer 
in  1 862.  His  farm  is  excellently  stocked  and  he  is  a  breeder  of  the  stock  of  horses  known  as  the  **  High- 
land Sovereign  ;  he  owns  200  acres  in  Sec.  23  and  twenty  acres  in  Sec.  26. 

SIEGFRIED  HIEB,  farmer.  Sec.  3;  P.  0.  Union  Church;  was  bom  in  Prussia  Feb.  23, 
1831  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  Feb.  19,  1857,  and  located  in  Mill  Co.;  resided  there  two  years,  and  removed 
to  Waukesha  Co.  In  August,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  28th  Wis.  V.  I.,  Co.  H;  engaged  in  all  battles 
participated  in  by  his  company  and  was  mustered  out  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  in  1865.  Located  in  Nor- 
way, Racine  Co.,  same  year,  and  has  resided  there  ever  since.  Married  in  Germany  March  19,  1857  ;  wife 
was  bom  in  Germany;  they  have  eleven  children  living  and  have  lost  one.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  are  members 
of  the  Evangelical  Church.     Mr.  M.  owns  100  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  3. 

CHABLES  HEINEKE,  farmer,  Sec.  19;  P.  O.  Waterford;  was  bora  in  Wisoondn  in 
1855  ;  is  a  son  of  Herman  Meineke,  who  settled  in  Wisoonsin  in  1847.  He  married  in  1877  ;  his  wife 
is  a  native  of  Sweden ;  they  have  one  child.     Mr.  M.  is  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  on  his  father's  farm. 

JENS  llfEIiSON,  farmer.  Sec.  13;  P.  O.  North  Cape;  was  bora  in  Denmark  in  1833 ;  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1869,  and  located  in  Norway.  Married  in  1853  ;  his  wife  died  in  1871 ;  they  had  eight 
children ;  married  again  in  1871 ;  his  wife  was  bora  in  Denmark  ;  they  have  two  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nelson  are  members  of  the  Danish  Baptist  Church.  Since  his  residence  in  Norway,  has  been  Town 
Treasurer  for  one  term.     Owns  187  acres  of  land  in  good  state  of  cultivation. 

liEWIS  BOLFSOIf,  farmer.  Sec.  5;  P.  O.  Waterford;  was  bora  in  Norway  in  1842;  came 
to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents  in  1850,  and  located  in  Waukesha  Co.  In  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  15th 
Wis.  v.  I.,  Co.  C,  and  was  mustered  out  in  1865  ;  engaged  in  all  the  battles  his  company  participated  in. 
In  1875,  he  married  and  located  in  Norway,  Racine  Co.;  his  wife  was  bom  in  the  same  town  and  county; 
they  have  one  child — John  E.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Mr.  ]l.  owns 
ninety- six  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  5. 

GABRIELi  SATELAlIf  D,  school  teacher.  Sec.  5 ;  P.  0.  Waterford ;  was  bom  in  Norway 
in  1816 ;  came  to  America  in  1853,  and  located  in  Milwaukee  ;  lived  there  seventeen  years,  and  removed 
to  Norway,  Racine  Co. ;  was  engaged  as  sailor  on  the  lakes  until  1873,  since  which  time,  he  has  been 
teaching  school.  He  married  in  1842;  his  wife  was  born  in  Norway;  she  died  in  Milwaukee  in  1853  ; 
they  had  six  children,  three  now  dead.  Mr.  S.  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  owns  fbrty 
acres  of  land  in  Sec.  5. 

EBER  A.  SAWYER,  Sec.  34 ;  dealer  in  dry  goods,  groceries,  etc.,  W^aterford ;  was  born 
in  Norway,  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1851.  For  the  past  seven  years  has  been  engaged  as  sailor  on  the 
lake,  on  the  vessel  Golden  Harvest.  Commenced  in  mercantile  business  in  1879.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  also  of  the  Good  Templars.     0?ms  three  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  34. 

ROBERT  SAWYER,  farmer,  Sec.  34;  P.  0.  Waterford;  was  born  in  Norway,  Wis.,  in 
1846.  In  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  19th  Wis.  V.  I.,  and  engaged  in  all  the  battles  his  company  partici- 
pated in.  Was  mustered  out  in  1865.  In  1871,  he  married  Miss  Ellen  Reed;  she  was  bom  in  New 
York.  They  have  three  children  living;  have  lost  two.  Mr.  Sawyer  owns  150  acres  of  land,  part  in 
Sec.  34,  and  part  in  Sec.  27. 

HERHAN  SinEIf son,  Sec.  17,  grocer,  Waterford ;  was  bom  in  Norway  in  1808 ;  came  to 
Norway,  Racine  Co.,  in  1843 ;  since  his  residence  here  he  has  been  engaged  in  grocery  business  and  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Was  married  in  1831 ;  his  wife  was  born  in  Norway;  they  have  lost  nine  children. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  S.  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

ABRAHAM  SIHOSEIf ,  farmer.  Sec.  21 ;  P.  0.  North  Cape ;  was  bom  in  Norway  in  1845  ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1868,  and  settled  in  Norway,  Racine  Co.  Was  married  in  1870  ;  his  wife  was  born 
in  Denmark.     They  have  three  children.     Mr.  S.  owns  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  21. 

CHARLES  ST  AliliB AIIH,  farmer,  Sec.  29 ;  P.  O.  Waterford  ;  was  born  in  Germany  in 
1851 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  with  parents  in  1854.  Married,  in  1878,  Miss  Christina  Buchholz;  she  was 
born  in  Wisconsin.     Mr.  Stallbaum  owns  124  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  29. 

FRED  STALIiBAUH,  farmer.  Sec.  30 ;  P.  0.  Waterford ;  was  bom  in  Germany  in  1848; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1855.  Married,  in  1868,  Miss  Katherine  Snieder ;  she  was  bom  in  New  York. 
They  have  five  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Mr.  S.  owns  170 
acres  in  Sec.  30. 

HEllfRY  STAIiliRAlIH,  farmer,  Sec.  22 ;  P.  0.  North  Cape;  was  bom  in  Germany  in 
1842;    came  to  Wisconsin  in  1854,  and  located   in   Norway.     Married   in  1868;    wife  was  bom  in 
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Germany.  Thej  have  two  children  living,  and  have  lost  ttro.  Mr.  and  Mn.  S.  ue  metubere  uf  the 
Lntherao  Cbarch. 

CH  ABLES  STIER,  farmer,  Sec.  32 ;  P.  0.  Waterfoi^  ;  was  born  io  OeimaDV  101841 ;  came  to 
Wisconain  in  1858.  He  married  in  1861  ;  his  wifu  was  born  in  Germany  ;  she  dtod  Feb.  15, 1879  ;  the; 
had  ten  children,  one  of  whom  iadead.     Mr.  Stier  owns  eighty  acitfl  of  land. 

BEUBBN  WAIT,famer,  Sec.  11;  P.O.  North  Cape;  waa  bom  in  Raymond,  Racine  County,  in 
1852.  Married,  in  1877,  Misa  Anna  Mathiaa;  ahe  vaa  born  in  Wisoonain  ;  they  have  one  child.  Mr. 
and  Mra.  W.  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.     Mr.  W.  nwna  160  acreaof  land. 

WILLIAM  WIIiLI€H,  farmer,  Sec.  29;  P.  0.  Waterford  ;  was  bom  in  0«raiany  in  1813; 
came  to  Wiaconain  in  1857.  Was  married  in  1842;  his  wife  was  bom  in  Germany;  they  have  ux  chil- 
dren living  and  have  lost  two.  Hr.  and  Mrs.  W.  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Hr.  Willich 
owns  eighty  acres  of  land. 

T.  VOUN6,  farmer,  Sec.  27 ;  P.  O.  North  Cape ;  was  bom  in  Germany  in  1817 ;  came  to 
Amarioa  in  1844,  located  in  New  York  and  redded  there  two  years;  he  then  removed  to  Norway,  Sadne 
Co.,  Wis.  Harried  in  1 844 ;  wife  was  bora  in  Germany ;  they  have  tea  children.  Mr.  Young  owns  160 
acree  of  land. 
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CITY    OF    KENOSHA. 

N.  R.  ALIiliiN,  proprietor  of  tannery,  is  at  present  the  oldest  settler  in  Kenosha ;  he  came  here 
Aug.  17,  1835,  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  bosiness,  in  which  he  remained  until  May,  1836,  when 
he  began  farming.  He  pre-empted  a  ((uarter  of  Section  31,  and  subsequently  bought  an  additional  quarter. 
After  a  visit  of  a  year  at  the  East,  he  returned,  in  1841,  and  built  stores  and  a  dwelling,  the  latter  being 
the  first  brick  house  in  Kenosha.  In  October,  1843,  he  married  Mary  Hale,  a  native  of  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 
In  the  spring  previous  to  that,  he  bought  out  Samuel  Hale,  and  carried  on  the  business  as  the  firm  of 
Stryker  &  Allen.  He  was  Highway  Commissioner  most  of  1844,  and  the  firm  of  Stryker  &  Allen  being 
dissolved  after  six  months,  he  clerked  for  John  Bullen,  Jr.  In  1845,  he  was  elected  Constable  and  Col- 
lector; held  the  office  for  five  years.  When  the  county  was  divided,  in  1850,  he  was  appointed  Deputy 
Sheriff  by  Leonard  Crocker,  and,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  was  elected  Sheriff.  Mr.  Allen  was  one  of  the 
original  stockholders  in  the  Western  Emigration  Co.,  organized  in  Hannibal  Center,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 
He  invested  in  three  shares  of  the  stock,  which  cost  him  all  the  money  he  had  in  the  world,  $30.  He  had 
taught  school  the  previous  winter  to  earn  it.  Mr.  Allen  only  realized  $3  for  the  money  invested.  In 
1853,  he  bought  grain,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1854,  formed  a  lumber  partnership  with  James  M.  Stryker 
and  John  A.  Brooks.  He  continued  in  tibis  firm  two  years,  and,  in  1856,  commenced  the  building  of  his 
tannery  on  its  present  site,  in  company  with  Levi  Orant  and  William  Yercelius.  In  1857,  Yercelius  hav- 
ing withdrawn  from  the  firm,  though  still  foreman,  Grant  sold  out  to  William  H.  Smith,  who  in  turn  sold 
his  interest  to  Allen,  in  1863.  The  tannery  burned  June  21,  1866.  On  the  1st  of  May,  Mr.  Allen's  son, 
Charles  W., became  a  partner,  as  did  another  son,  Nathan  R.,  in  1878 ;  the  latter  received  the  first  diploma 
issued  to  a  civil  engineer  from  the  Northwestern  University.  Mr.  Allen,  during  his  long  residence, 
has  held  many  offices  of  trust.  He  was  Trustee  of  the  village  two  or  three  years  before  the  city  incorpor- 
ation ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  first  grand  jury  in  Racine  Co.,  and  was  on  the  last  grand  jury  in  Keno- 
sha Co.,  before  that  system  was  abolished.  He  has  been  Alderman  one  or  two  terms,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and  also  a  member  of  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Allen  has  six  children,  four  daughters 
and  the  two  sons  before  mentioned.  The  daughters  are  Mary  H.,  now  Mrs.  James  H.  Cole,  of  Kenosha ; 
Hattie  C,  Julia  C.  and  Clara  Adelle. 

HEiVBir  ANDRE,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  cigars  and  tobaccos;  bom  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1839;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1865,  locating  at  Racine,  where  he  worked  at  cigar  business  for 
one  year,  then  moved  to  Kenosha  and  commenced  business  for  himself  Married,  in  the  fall  of  1865,  Miss 
Elmira  B.  Stoneback,  a  native  of  Chester  Co.,  Penn.  They  have  had  three  children,  one  boy  and  two 
girls.     Members  Methodist  Church  ;  Republican. 

£DWASD  BAIN,  a  native  of  Kinderhook,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  born  on  the  9th  day 
of  March,  1823,  and  is  the  son  of  Bastian  and  Moyca  Burgher  Bain ;  his  father  was  of  Scotch  and  his 
mother  of  German  ancestry ;  he  received  a  good  common-school  education,  and,  in  1839,  went  to  Albany 
and  apprenticed  himself  to  learn  the  hardware  business ;  when  he  became  of  age,  he  removed  to  the 
West  and  settled  at  what  was  then  known  as  Southport  (now  Kenosha) ;  he  established  himself  at  once 
in  the  hardf^^^G  bi/0irMesBj  which  he  continued,  with  uninterrupted  success,  for  twenty  years.  In  1852, 
hu  brot/igj.  X^^is  ^a.in,  became  associated  with  him ;    meantime,  he  had  begun  the  manufacture  of  farm 
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wagons,  which  enterprise  proved  so  prosperous,  that ,  in  1864,  he  sold  out  his  hardware  business  to  his 
brother.  His  business  has  assumed  large  propartions,  as  may  be  inferred  &om  the  fact  that  he  employs 
over  two  hundred  men.  He  married,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1847,  Harriet  M.  Brockett,  of  Water- 
ford,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.;  they  have  three  children — Charles,  Francis  and  Carrie.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bain 
are  members  of  the  Congcr^tional  Church. 

HYRON  A.  BAKER,  attorney;  born  inOwasco,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  26,  1839;  came 
with  his  parents  to  this  county  in  1840 ;  his  father  located  in  Paris  Township,  Section  13,  and  died  there 
in  1856.  Myron  commenced  reading  law  in  1859,  with  E.  W.  Evans,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1861.  He  enlisted  in  Co.  G,  1st  Wis.  Y.  I.,  and  was  probably  the  third  man  who  enlisted  in  the  State; 
he  served  three  months,  and,  returning,  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  spring  of  1862. 
Mr.  Baker  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Warvelle,  are  City  Attorneys,  and  Mr.  Baker  is  now  serving  his  third 
term  as  District  Attorney ;  he  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  was  Court  Commissioner  for  eight  or 
ten  years. 

SAHUCili  JI»  BARBCiB«  insurance  agent;  is  a  native  of  Franklin  Co.,  Yt.,  and  came  to 
Kenosha  Co.  in  1850 ;  he  had  previously  lived  in  Newport,  Lake  Co.,  111.,  one  year,  and  from  there 
removed  to  Salem,  Wis.,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  for  two  years.  Mr.  Barber  was  City  Assessor 
about  1872,  and  has  been  engaged  in  his  present  employment  two  or  three  years. 

DA]!f lELi  B.  BE]!f EDICT,  Register  of  Deeds ;  is  a  son  of  John  Benedict,  who  came  to 
Southport  in  1842,  and,  in  connection  with  John  W.  McKoy,  opened  the  City  Hotel,  which  had  just 
been  completed.  In  1855,  Daniel  came  to  Kenosha  and  commenced  the  clothing  business.  He  has  held 
various  places  of  trust,  having  been  Deputy  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  three  years,  Deputy 
Recorder,  and  Acting  City  Clerk  for  three  terms ;  he  was  elected  to  his  present  position  in  the  autumn  of 
1870. 

PAUL  BliAUEBT,  mechanic ;  was  bom  in  Landsburg,  Germany ;  came  to  Wisoonsin  in 
May,  1867,  and  located  in  New  Castle,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.;  came  to  Kenosha  in  November,  1870;  now 
engaged  in  wagon  manufkctory.  Is  Foreman  of  Engine  Company  No.  3  of  Kenosha.  Wife's  maiden 
name,  Anna  Mary  Amelia  Stein ;  born  in  Germany ;  have  five  children  living  and  three  dead. 

CHABLES  H.  BLOOD,  carpenter;  born  in  Salina,  N.  Y.,  in  1841;  his  father  settled  in 
Kenosha,  in  1856,  and  engaged  in  farming.  Charles  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner.  Enlisted 
in  April,  1861,  in  the  1st  W.  Y.  I.,  for  the  three  months*  service,  participating  with  the  regiment  in  some 
skirmishes;  retuming  to  Kenosha,  he  resumed  his  former  occupation  of  carpenter  and  builder;  was  mem- 
ber of  Kenosha  Rifles;  member  of  the  fire  company,  is  also  member  of  and  Past  Master  of  Kenosha 
Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.;  held  office  of  City  Assessor.  Married,  in  1871,  Miss  Josephine  Herrick;  native  of 
Wisconsin.     Have  three  children  living. 

JOSIAH  BOND,  was  born  in  Walpole,  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H.,  March  9,  1819.  He  graduated 
from  Trinity  College  in  1840,  and  went  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  he  read  law,  remaining  two  years.  He 
came  to  Kenosha  in  1842,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  continued  until  1853,  when 
he  engaged  in  the  railroad  business.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Kenosha  &  Beloit  R.  R.  from  1853  to 
1856.  He  was  then  President  and  attorney  for  the  road  for  four  years.  Then  went  to  New  York  and 
practiced  law  for  two  years.  He  was  elected  County  Judge  of  Racine  Co.,  in  1849,  having  previously 
filled  the  place  by  appointment  for  three  years.  He  was  re-elected  in  September,  1875.  Married  Emily 
E.  Strong  Aug.  6,  1844.  She  was  born  in  Windsor,  Conn.  They  have  six  children — Francis  S.,  now  a 
broker  of  Philadelphia;  Sarah  E.,  now  Mrs.  F.  H.  Lyman,  of  Kenosha;  Emily  E.,  Charlotte  W.,  Josiah, 
Jr.  and  Isabella  T.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bond  aro  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

AliBEBT  BOBKEMHAGEN,  fisherman;  born  in  Germany;  came  to  America  in  1846, 
and  located  in  Milwaukee  in  1860  ;  engaged  in  sailing  until  1867,  has  pince  been  engaged  in  fishing.  la 
member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Married,  in  1865,  in  Kenosha,  Miss  Catherine  Huck,  a  native  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  have  had  seven  children,  four  still  living — Albert,  Mary,  Theresa  and  Katie. 

PATBI€K  BBENNAN,  carpenter;  born  in  County  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  1819;  came  to  Wis- 
consin  in  1840,  located  at  Kenosha,  where  he  worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade  for  Nelson  Lay;  afterward 
built  two  houses.  Married,  in  1846,  Miss  Julia  O'Connor,  a  native  of  County  Kerry,  Ireland.  They 
have  had  four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  Members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Mr.  Brennan  is  a 
Democrat. 

GEOBGE  G.  BUD  DEN,  carpenter;  born  in  County  Dorset,  England,  in  1835;  came  to 
America  in  1865;  located  in  Kenosha  in  1874,  and  engaged  at  his  trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner,  which 
he  still  follows.  Married,  in  1863,  Miss  Thirza  Hurst,  native  of  England;  have  one  child — Anne  E. 
Members  of  the  Congregational  Church.     He  is  member  of  the  F.  &  A.  M.  society. 
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CMMDWIN  BUBBITT,  retired  fanner ;  bora  in  Paris,  N.  T.,  in  1809 ;  came  West  and 
located  in  Kenosha  Co.  in  1840,  and  went  to  farming;  followed  that  up  to  the  present  time.  Held  the 
office  of  Road  Commissioner  in  1842.  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Town  of  Bristol,  then  under  Terri- 
torial government.     Married  in  1866,  Miss  N.  A.  Townsend,  a  native  of  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

STEPHESr  BUBBOIIGHS,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Bridges,  N.  W.  R.R. ;  bora 
in  Ohio  in  1829 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1847 ;  located  at  Kenosha,  where  he  was  engaged  in  building 
bridges;  in  1865,  was  appointed  foreman  carpenter  for  the  N.  W.  R.  R.,  continuing  till  1877,  when  he 
received  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Bridges.  Married,  in  1853,  Miss  Susan  New- 
berry, a  native  of  Miohi^n ;  they  have  had  five  boys,  two  still  living.     Republican. 

WIIililAH  BIJBT9  carriage  trimmer;  born  in  Oreeowich,  England,  in  1835;  his  father, 
William  Burt,  Sr.,  came  with  his  family  to  America  in  1849  ;  stopped  in  Pennsylvania  until  1850,  when 
they  came  to  Wisconsin,  locating  in  Racine,  where  William  Burt,  Jr.,  in  1851,  began  the  business  of  car- 
riage painter ;  followed  it  until  1854  ;  then  came  to  Kenosha,  and  since  has  engaged  in  wagon  painting. 
He  married  in  Waukesha,  Wis.,  in  1865,  Miss  Mary  Devlin,  a  native  of  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Burt 
enlisted  in  August,  1862,  in  the  22d  W.  Y.  I. ;  served  with  the  regiment  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
participated  in  all  engagements  in  which  the  regiment  took  part;  mustered  out  June  28,  1865.  Is  a 
member  of  the  Temple  of  Honor. 

BEY.  JOBDf  CASEY,  father  in  Catholic  Church;  was  born  in  County  Tipperary,  Ireland  ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1855,  and  located  in  Rock  Co.     Removed  to  Kenosha  in  1876. 

UBS.  EHILY  CHASE,  florist;  was  bora  in  Pike,  now  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  December, 
1835 ;  maiden  name.  Miss  Emily  Root.  Married  Mr.  James  M.  Chase  in  October,  1849,  in  Pike, 
Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  Came  to  Wisconsin  in  October,  1849,  and  located  in  Kenosha.  Has  had  five  chil- 
dren, three  now  living — Jennie,  Chester  B.  and  Clarence.  Members  of  Methodist  Church.  Mrs.  Chase 
and  husband,  Mr.  James  Chase,  are  prominent  florists,  and  are  quite  successful  in  their  business,  having 
large  and  pleasant  grounds,  with  every  facility  for  growing  the  rarest  and  finest  flowers ;  their  plants  are 
healthy  and  luxuriant ;  one  especially,  a  century  plant,  merits  particular  attention,  and  is  a  subject  of 
curiosity  to  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful  and  rare;  this  magnificent  plant  was  a  gift  of  Mr.  Ludwig,  of  Mil- 
waukee, in  the  year  1855,  it  being  then  about  thirty-seven  years  old ;  Mrs.  Chase  has  nurtured  this  plant 
for  twenty-four  years,  and  is,  of  course,  very  much  attached  to  it ;  the  botanists  say  it  will  probably  bloom 
this  year,  1879  ;  the  height  of  the  plant  is  now  about  fourteen  feet,  and  the  lower  leaves  are  eight  feet 
long,  the  trunk  being  about  three  feet  through  ;  the  entire  weight  is  estimated  to  be  about  six  thousand 
pounds ;  the  whole  plant  b  luxuriant  in  the  extreme,  the  leaves  coated  with  the  bloom  of  health  ;  it  is 
the  genuine  American  century  plant  (Agave), 

HlJBliBlJT  B.  CHEEYEB,  carpenter;  born  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1831 ;  came  West 
in  1855,  and  located  in  Lake  Co.,  111. ;  came  to  Kenosha  in  1871  ;  engaged  in  the  business  of  carpenter 
and  joiner,  which  he  still  follows.  He  married,  in  the  ppring  of  1858,  Miss  Mary  M.  Simmons,  a  native 
of  Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  has  three  children — Mary  E.,  Charles  H.  and  William  R.  Member  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Houor  Temperance  Society ;  members  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

AliBEBT  G.  COIiE,  attorney;  is  a  native  of  Adams,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and,  when  9 
years  of  age,  went  to  reside  in  Pulaski,  Oswego  Co.,  in  the  same  State  ;  when  15  years  of  age,  he  attended 
the  Rensselaer  Academy  at  Mexico,  Oswego  Co.,  where  he  also  read  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1840,  in  New  York  City ;  he  began  practice  in  Mexico,  and  removed  to  Burlington,  Racine  Co.,  in  1846, 
where  he  resided  until  he  came,  in  1863,  to  Kenosha.  He  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  a  great  many 
times;  in  1848,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  a  captain  of  militia.  He  mar- 
ried Harriet  L.  Clark  Oct.  14,  1840 ;  they  have  had  five  sons,  four  living.  Frank  D.  enlisted  in  Co.  F, 
2d  Wis.  y.  I.,  immediately  after  the  first  call  for  troops  in  1861,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gaines- 
ville, Va.,  Aug.  28,  1862.  Albert  S.  enlisted  at  the  same  time  with  his  brother,  as  a  private,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  was  mustered  out  as  Major ;  he  was  with  the  signal  corps  with  Sherman  in  his  march  to 
the  sea,  and,  when  he  lefl  the  service,  was  a  member  of  the  Iron  Brigade.  Theodore  C.  is  an  attorney, 
residing  at  Great  Bend,  Kan. ;  Horace  G.  is  a  mechanic  in  Kenosha;  and  Elrick  C.  is  also  an  attorney 
at  Great  Bend,  Kan.,  and  ex-Circuit  Clerk  of  Kenosha  Co. 

WILLI  AH  CREANEY,  contractor  and  builder  ;  born  in  County  Down,  Ireland;  located  in 

Kenosha  Jan.  19,  1849,  and  engaged  in  business  as  contractor  and  builder;    built,  in  1849,  the  Brighton 

Catholic  Church,  which  is  still  standing ;  also  built  many  other  churches  and  public  buildings ;    among 

^em^  St.  Mark's  Catholic,  St.  Matthew's  Catholic,  St.  George's  Episcopal,  the  Grant  House,  and  numerous 

^^^Uiijgs.      Married,  in  1847,  Mary  Ann  O'Hare,  a  native  of  Ireland  ;  have  had  ten  children. 
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DA.YID  CBOSIT,  carriage  manufacturer;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1835,  and  located  in  Keno- 
sha; was  bom  in  Ogdensburg,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  left  there  in  1812.  Was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Racine  Co.,  and  acting  Mayor  of  Kenosha  in  the  absence  of  the  regularly  elected 
Mayor.  Married  Achsah  M.  Dodge  in  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8,  1829  ;  she  was  bom  in  the  abo?e 
named  county ;  their  children  are  S.  J.,  Maggie  A.,  James  J.,  Mary  Ellen  and  Mary  Frances.  Members 
of  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  Church  of  Kenosha. 

C«  A«  UEWfilTy  hardware  merchant,  is  a  native  of  Newton,  Chittendon  Co.,  Yt ;  he  came  with 
his  father  to  Paris,  Kenosha  Co.,  then  Racine  Co.,  and  located  on  Section  13.  His  father,  John 
M.  Dewey,  died  in  Somers  Township,  in  January,  1877.  Mr.  Dewey  came  to  Kenosha  in  1848,  and  was 
for  ten  years  engaged  in  farming,  then  began  his  present  business ;  hie  was  Clerk  of  School  District  in  Paris 
for  many  years.  Director  and  Treasurer  at  the  same  time ;  was  Alderman  of  the  First  Ward  in  Kenosha 
for  six  months,  when  he  resigned.  He  married  Delina  P.  Hale,  June  27,  1860 ;  she  is  a  native  of  Ohio ; 
they  have  one  child — C.  Ernest. 

WILIilAn  J.  DICKIIAIIT9  barber;  born  in  Germany  in  1848, and  came  to  Wisoonsin 
in  1855,  locating  at  Kenosha,  where  he  worked  for  his  brother,  Adam  Dickhaut,  seven  years  ;  in  1869, 
went  to  Harvard  Junction  and  opened  a  barber-shop,  continuing  one  year,  when  he  retumed  to  Kenosha 
and  opened  a  barber-shop  on  Main  street,  moving  to  Park  street,  his  present  location.  Married,  in  1872, 
Miss  Maggie  Giltzen,  a  native  of  Germany ;  had  two  children,  one  son  and  one  daughter ;  the  son  died  at 
Kenosha  Mych,  1878.      Members  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  Republican. 

liOIJIS  NAPOIiEON  de  DIEIHAB,  Lighthouse-Keeper ;  bom  in  Toronto,  Canada,  Jan. 
27,  1840  ;  came  to  Wisconsin,  December,  1847,  locating  at  Somers  ;  June  29, 1872,  came  to  Kenosha 
and  was  appointed  principal  Lighthouse-Keeper  ;  Sept.  14,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  £,  Ist  Wis.  Y.I. 
at  Kenosha,  and  joined  the  regiment  at  Milwaukee ;  was  mustered  out  October  8,  re-enlisted  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Lamb's  Ferry,  Ala. :  wounded  at  Perrysville  Oct.  8,  1862,  by  a  minie  ball ;  mus- 
tered out  Nov.  1,  1862,  having  seen  about  fourteen  months'  service.  Married  Oct.  14,  1873,  Miss  Mary 
Eliia  Timme,  a  native  of  Kenosha  Co.,  Wis. ;  they  have  had  four  children,  three  boys  and  one  giri.  Id 
1 864,  was  appointed  Collector  of  Somers  for  two  years;  Special  Collector  Bounty  Tax  1872-73;  was 
also  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Kenosha  County ;  members  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

HABYE  Y  DUBKEE,  a  native  of  Buriington,  Yt.;  came  to  Kenosha  in  1836 ;  he  carried 
on  the  mercantile  business  for  two  or  three  years,  beginning  in  1839 ;  that  year,  at  the  land  sale,  he  bought 
a  farm,  put  in  100  acres  of  wheat,  and  realized  enough  from  the  crop  to  pay  for  raising  it  and  to  fence  in 
160  acres;  when  he  first  came  there  were  only  about  one  hundred  people  here;  he  early  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business,  which  he  continued  fifleen  years ;  he  now  owns  a  dock,  warehouse,  etc  ,  and  deals  largely 
in  coal,  hay,  pig  iron,  and  furnishes  supplies  to  the  lumber  regions.  He  married  Martha  £.  Dana,  in  Cabot, 
Yt.,  her  native  place,  Sept.  3,  1839;  they  have  six  children — Catherine  P.  (now  Mrs.  F.  H.  Head); 
Medora ;  Edward  H.  (in  California)  ;  Henry  R.  (in  Chicago) ;  Charles  (associated  with  his  father),  and 
Clara  D.     Mrs.  Durkee  is  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

SETH  DOAN.  merchant ;  was  born  in  Medina  Co.,  Ohio ;  came  from  Cleveland  to  Kenosha, 
June  1,  1843,  where  he  nas  been  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  ever  since,  except  for  two  intervals  of 
one  year  each.     Mr.  Doan  has  been  Alderman  for  one  or  two  terms. 

BEBNABD  EICKEIillAN,  merchant  Uilor;  born  in  Mecklenburg,  Germany,  in  1843; 
came  to  America  in  1855;  located  in  Kenosha  1871 ;  engaged  as  cutter  in  merchant-tailor  establishment; 
is  now  one  of  the  firm  of  Grosch  &  Eickelman,  merchant  tailors ;  member  of  the  I.  0.  O.  F.,  also  of  the 
Encampment.  Temple  of  Honor,  and  member  of  the  Congrega«ional  Church.  Married,  1858,  Miss 
Julianna  Market,  a  native  of  Hesse-Darmstadi ;  their  children  are  Bernard,  Henry,  Louis,  William,  Julia 
and  Bertie. 

WIIiLIAlI  ENOEIi,  of  the  firm  of  Engel  &  Co.,  butchers ;  born  in  Germany  April  23, 
1834;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1857,  locating  at  Kenosha,  where  he  worked  for  his  brother,  Jacob  Engel, 
for  one  year,  when  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and  thence  to  R<acine,  remaining  one  year;  in  1860,  he  returned 
to  Kenosha,  where  he  commenced  dealing  in  cattle;  in  1862,  formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother,  and 
opened  a  meat  market  under  the  firm  name  of  Engel  &  Bro.;  continued  for  six  years,  when  Mr.  Byerstort 
bought  out  Jacob  and  changed  the  firm  name  to  Wm.  Engel  &  Co.  Married,  in  1862,  Miss  Margaret 
Rapps,  a  native  of  Germany  ;  they  have  had  one  son — Fred.     Members  Lutheran  Church. 

JOHIV  G.  ElVOEIiHABDT,  bom  in  Bavaria  in  1847;  his  family  came  to  America  the 
same  year,  locating  in  Kenosha,  where  his  father  engaged  in  brewing  and  continued  until  1874,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  on  account  of  old  age.  John  G.  first  engaged  in  farming,  but,  afler  two  yean, 
apprenticed  himself  to  the  cooper's  trade  in  1861  ;  has  followed  that  business  to  the  present  time.     He 
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married,  in  November,  18T0,  Miss  £lla  K.  Richardson,  a  native  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Engelhardt  was  a 
member  of  the  Kenosha  City  Council  in  1876  ;  is  School  Commissioner.  Is  a  member  of  the  I.  0.  0. 
F.  He  had  four  children — John  W.,  Frederick  C,  Edward  C.  and  Frank  C;  the  latter  died  Feb. 
12,  1874. 

STEPHEN  S.  EASTERBROOKS  (deceased) ;  born  in  New  York  State  in  1815;  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1837,  locating  at  Kenosha,  where  he  followed  the  business  of  ma^on,  he  buildin<2^  some  of 
the  finest  residences  in  the  city.  Married,  in  1841,  Miss  Hannah  M.  Jaquith,  a  native  of  Jefferson  Co., 
N.  Y.;  they  have  had  three  children,  one  boy  and  two  girls.  In  1851,  he  went  to  California,  where  he 
died.     Family  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

DR.  ASAHEIi  FARR9  physician  and  surgeon,  and  proprietor  of  "  Union  Drug  Store  ;  "  is 
a  native  of  Waterford,  Caledonia  Co.,  V^t.;  he  was  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips*  Academy,  in  Danville,  Vt., 
and  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  ;  received  his  degree  from  the  medical  department  in  1846 ;  he 
commenced  practice  at  Johns ville,  Vt.,  and  came  to  Kenosha  April  15,  1854,  and,  from  that  time,  has 
been  engaged  in  his  profession  hero,  adding  the  drug-business  to  it  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  Dr. 
Farr  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1872,  and  of  the  Senate  in  187G  ;  he  was,  for  several  years, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  seven  years  Mayor  of  the  city.  The  Doctor  owns  a  farm  of 
317  acres  at  Pleasant  Prairie,  generally  known  as  the  Morgan  Farm. 

JOHN  EASSBINDER,  saloon-keeper;  born  in  Racine  Co.  in  1848;  came  to  Kenosha  in 
1872,  where  he  worked  for  C.  Muntzenberger  for  eight  months;  afterward  in  Pettifs  malt-house  for  three 
years;  in  1875,  clerked  for  John  Schmitt ;  continued  for  four  years;  May  1,  1879,  bought  out  John 
Gannerman's  saloon,  on  Main  street.  He  married,  in  April,  1879,  Miss  Eva  Thielen,  a  native  of  Pleasant 
Prairie,  Wis.     Members  Catholic  Church. 

WIIililAn  E.  EISIIER9  firm  of  Fisher.  Lentz  &  Co.,  dry  goods  and  groceries ;  bom  in 
Wisconsin  Dec.  1,  1848;  received  his  early  education  in  Somers;  at  the  age  of  15,  he  went  to  Racine 
and  remained  two  years;  then  came  to  Kenosha  and  finished  his  education.  In  1865,  clerked  for 
S.  Doan,  remaining  with  hiui  for  eleven  years;  in  1877,  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  department  of  Field,  Leiter  &  Co.  for  one  year ;  returned  to  Kenosha  and  formed  a 
partnership  with  P.  Lentz  and  M.  N.  Funck.  Married,  Oct.  ^1, 1874,  Miss  Rosalie  Muntzenberger,  a  native 
of  Wisconsin.     They  have  one  son — William  F.     Members  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church. 

S.  EISK,  millinery  business;  born  in  Kenosha  in  1844;  went  East  in  1865  and 
engaged  in  millinery  business  in  Vermont;  returned  to  Kenosha  in  1868;  established  a  millinery 
house  on  Market  street,  where  he  is  now  doing  busintiss.  Member  of  the  F.  &  A.  M.  society,  and  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

MBH.  nANNAU  H.  EliVSKEY;  born  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  in  1809;  her  family 
removed  to  New  York  State  in  1821 ;  remained  there  until  1835.  She  married,  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
Fluskey.  Her  maiden  name  was  Sheppard.  In  1835,  they  came  to  Wisconsin,  Mr.  B'luskey  engag- 
ing in  business  at  Milwaukee,  as  hatter  and  auctioneer,  he  having  followed  the  business  of  hatter  pre- 
vious to  his  coming  West.  They  had  three  children — William  L.,  born  in  Wisconsin  in  1839;  came 
to  Kenosha  in  1866,  and  engaged  in  farming  and  fruit-growing;  followed  that  until  1870,  when  he 
engaged  in  real  estate  and  insurance,  which  business  he  followed  until  his  death,  in  December,  1875. 
He  married  in  1874,  in  Winnebago  Co.,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  McKillip,  who,  with  her  husband,  mother  and 
her  only  child,  Mary,  is  now  living  in  Kenosha. 

ORLAN^DO  EOSTER9  manufacturer  of  shoes,  and  proprietor  of  hotel ;  also,  mechanic  ;  was 
born  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1809.  Came  to  Wisconsin  in  June,  1836,  and  located  in  Kenosha, 
then  called  Pike  River.  Married  Miss  Pamelia  Dodge  io  1850,  whose  native  place  was  Cayuga  Co., 
N.  Y.  Names  of  children — William  W.,  John  D.,  Albert  0.,  Charles  D.,  Mary  P.  Members  of  Con- 
gregational and  Episcopal  Churches. 

ERNST  FRAIfKE,  butcher;  born  in  Saxony,  Germany, in  1843  ;  came  to  America  in  1854; 
to  Kenosha  in  1860,  and  engaged  in  fishing;  followed  that  until  1876,  then  opened  a  market  and  batcher 
shop,  which  business  he  still  continues.  Married,  in  1870,  Miss  Magirie  Jensen,  native  of  Holstein, 
GermsDjr ;  have  three  children — James,  Julia  and  Charley. 

CJm  ARIiES  ERAIf TZ,  Postmaster;  is  a  native  of  German v;  came  to  Kenosha  in  1855 ;  he  was 

^^g^^ed  in  clerking  and  in  agricultural  pursuits  until  September,  1 861,  when  he  enlisted  in  Co.  C,  9th  Wis.  Y. 

^•;  H  §Mr»t  served  as  recruiting  officer  ;  when  he  joined  his  regiment,  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant ; 

y  ^9«al^^rward  promoted  to  Captain  of  Co.  G,  and.  as  such,  was  mustered  out  May  15,  1865 ;  he  was 

^'^^eij  /isonths  in  a  rebel  prison  at  Tyler,  Tex.,  and  two  months  at  Princeton,  Ark.     After  his  return 

'^^h^     ^ras,  in  1866,  elected  City  Treasurer,  served  three  years  in  succession  ;  in  the  fall  of  1868,  was 
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elected  Register  of  Deeds  ;  resigDe  i  that  position  when  he  was  appointed  Postmaster,  an  office  to  whicl 
he  has  been  re-appointed;  Mr.  Frantz  was  Chairman  of  the  Repablican  County  Committee  for  severa 
years  and  has  been  Alderman  one  term. 

KAIIBICE  N^*  FUNCK,  of  the  firm  of  Fisher,  Lentz  &  Co.,  dry  goods  and  groceries;  bom 
in  Luxembourg  in  1847;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1871,  locating  at  Kenosha,  where  he  clerked  for  Mr. 
Earn.st  for  five  years  and  Lee  Fellows  one  year;  in  1876,  formed  partnership  with  P.  Lentz  and  opened 
a  general  store;  Jan.  21,  1879,  W.  F.  Fisher  was  admitted  to  the  firm.  Married,  April  17,  1877.  Mi» 
Gertrude  Myer,  a  native  of  Prussia ;  they  have  had  one  daughter — Lizzie  A.,  who  died  at  Keoosb^ 
Member  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  Mr.  Funck  is  a  Democrat. 

jrOHlV  A.  OAIiliAOHAN^,  Circuit  Clerk  ;  is  a  son  of  Michael  Gallaghan,  who  came  from 
Canada  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  of  Sarah,  daughter  of  James  Kelley,  who  came  to  Pleaaot 
Prairie  with  her  father  in  1837  ;  John  was  bom  in  Kenosha  Nov.  14,  1856,  and  read  law  with  J.  V. 
Quarles.     He  was  elected  Clerk  in  1878. 

C.  W.  OIiOROIi9  contractor  and  builder;  bom  in  Orleans  Co.,  Vt. ;  came  to  Kenosha  in 
1867,  and  engaged  in  contracting  and  building;  some  of  his  first  work  done  here  was  on  the  old  City 
Bank,  conducted  by  Mr.  Campbell ;  is  still  engaged  in  building  and  is  also  owner  of  a  planing-mill,  44x80 
feet,  on  Judson  avenue,  near  Maple.  Married,  in  1860,  Miss  Rebecca  Hubbard,  native  of  Pennsjlvania ; 
they  have  three  children — Ellen  D.,  Dora  R.  and  Rosalie.     Members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

HATHIAS  GEOROAIW^,  wagon-maker ;  born  in  Germany  in  1829 ;  came  to  America  in 
1852,  and  to  Kenosha  the  same  year;  left  in  1853,  remaining  away  five  years;  returned  to  Kenosha  in 
1857,  and  engaged  as  carpenter  and  joiner;  in  1858,  engaged  in  cabinet-making;  in  1864,  in  wagon- 
making,  continuing  that  occupation  to  the  present  time ;  is  a  member  of  the  German  Catholic  Chorch. 
Married,  in  1 858,  in  Kenosha,  Miss  Emma  Brant,  a  native  of  Germany ;  has  three  children — Mathias 
B.,  William  B.  and  Katie.  

THOU  AS  OEBITT,  farmer;  born  March  25,  1826,  in  Coblentz,  Prassia,  where  he  learned 
the  business  of  millwright ;  was  a  farmer,  and  served  in  the  army  two  and  one-half  years ;  be  came  to 
America  in  1852,  and  settled  at  Kenosha,  where  he  followed  various  trades ;  in  1855-56,  went  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  Kansas  for  six  months,  then  retumed  to  Kenosha;  in  the  fall  of  1878,  went  to 
Nebraska  and  purchased  some  land.  Married  Miss  Magrada  Ward,  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  June  22, 
185G;  they  have  an  adopted  child,  named  Elizabeth  Kelly,  born  March  1,  1853.  Mr.  G.  has  held  the 
following  offices:  Assessor  of  Pleasant  Prairie  for  1872-73;  Street  Commissioner  of  Kenosha  ^'ity  for 
1876-77,  and  School  Clerk  of  Pleasant  Prairie,  District  No.  7,  for  three  years.  He  and  his  family  are 
members  of  St.  Mark's  Catholic  Church. 

THOHAS  GIBBOIfS,  station  agent  N.  W.  R.  R. ;  born  in  Ireland  in  1837 ;  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  1852,  and  located  at  Kenosha,  where  he  engaged  in  the  hotel  business  for  four  years;  in  1856, 
was  appointed  station  agent.  Married,  in  1851,  Miss  Kate  Delaney,  a  native  of  Ireland.  Members  of  the 
Catholic  Church.     Mr.  Gibbons  is  a  Republican. 

OVERDOIf  OILIiETT,  Justice  of  the  Peace  ;  is  a  native  of  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  when  he 
was  quite  young,  his  parents  moved  to  Cortland  Co. ;  he  lived  there  and  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  T..  until  he 
camn  to  Wisconsin  in  1848 ;  he  settled  on  Sec.  29,  Wheatland  Township,  and  engaged  in  farming,  when 
Randall  and  Wheatland  Townships  were  included  in  Wheatland.  He  taught  several  terms  in  country  and 
city  schools;  was  elected  Register  of  Deeds,  and  served  two  terms,  from  1852  to  1856,  and  again  from 
1858  to  1860 ;  he  has  been  Alderman  from  his  Ward  several  terms,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu 
cation.  He  married  Susannah  Atwater,  a  native  of  Cayuga  Co.;  ,they  have  three  children — Lucy  Augusta, 
Anna  E.  and  John.     Mrs.  Gillett  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

niCHAEIi  GORHAN,  engineer  Whitaker  Engine  and  Skein  Co.;  born  in  Ireland  in  1827; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1856,  locating  at  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  five  years,  then  moved  to  Kenosha 
and  worked  at  farmin«^  for  ten  years ;  aderward  purchased  a  small  farm  near  the  city ;  in  1872,  com- 
menced work  for  the  Whitaker  Engine  and  Skein  Co.  Married,  in  1856,  Miss  Ann  Rooney,  a  native  of 
Ireland  ;  they  have  had  four  children — two  boys  and  two  girls — one  girl  deceased.  Members  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church ;  Democrat. 

FRED  OOTTFREDSEN,  of  the  firm  of  J.  G.  Gottfi^edsen  &  Son,  general  store  and 
brewery ;  born  April  13,  1857,  at  Kenosha;  he  received  his  early  education  at  the  Lake  Forest  Academy 
and  the  Northwestern  University  at  Watertown ;  in  1876,  returned  to  Kenosha  and  clerked  for  bis  father 
for  two  years;  in  1879,  was  admitted  into  the  firm.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  a 
Republican  in  politics. 
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HEXRY    B.  Hl?iSDALE  b  a  native  of  New  Vurk,  and  oame  from  there  fe»l 
>prin<r  of  1  Hi'.i.      He  was  eapieei]  in  the  mereaotjle   busiaedS  f!>r  nine  veare,  th^n  went  fai  C 
he  cairieU  on  the  lumber  business  for  ten  yean.     In  iSfi'i.  he  reiuroed  to  Kenosha,  and 
Preaidcnt  -f  lEic  Keiioaba  C>i.  Bank      In   18ti».  he  became  Secretsrr  of  the  N.  >V.  Tds«nph  C 
Hiniutalc  ha«  held  VHrious  responsible  offices.     He  wan  Pusimasier  for  two  rears  nnd«r  .)<>fan  Tjla 
County  Treasurer  for  two  yi-ars;  Rc^ster  i>f  Deed«  for  one  j'-ar.  and  President  of  (he  Sobool   Bfli 
vi'iiR.     He  orjniiii/.'id  the  City  t'iri^  DtrpHrtment  about   1^45.  auJ  wi£  Chief  Engioetrr  fur  «tfes 
He  also  ijr^iii»:d  the  "  Kenosha  Kifies,"  and  t^immaoded  that  company  for  a  number  of  jreara. 
ini-)  the  late  war  in  the  li>t  Wis,  V.  I ,  under  the  eommand  of  his  old  Orderly  Ser^reanc      Mr  ' 
i^  a  jifiniinent  Odd  Fellow,  and,  in  1831),  wai<  eleeted  (i.  M.  for  Wiiiconsin.  and  the  followiiig  year,  I 
Representative  to  the  Grand  I>odg(-  I.  0.  O.  F.  of  the  I'nited  State*. 

CHABI.es  HOLDKBXESK.  barb<T:  born  in  Kenosha  in  Aujnut,  1ej57,  when  hen 
hi»  early  eilueatjon,     [n  187ti,  he  commLiKt-d  work  in  E,  BaiaV  waguit  fiKtory,  eontintied  ( 
1877.  he  ofiffULii  a  barber  shop  on  Main  .-trcet,  his  present  louaiion. 

JOSEPH  C.  HOLT,  wa.s  b<.rn  in  PlL-atunt   Proirie  Aug.  :j.  134:;.     He  was  n^ged  nl 
iri^  until  lrt<>2,  when  he  weat  fi  Nevada,  and  en^ra^ied  in  ininin>;  and  stock-raUinj;.      " 
r.i  re:<ideiii  1>>7K. 

LAL'BEX  C,   H01.T.  retired  fann.-r;  waii  b-^rn   in  Waterhnry.  Codu..  M»j    13,181 
<-anie  to  Vankee  Settlement,  between  Chicago  and  Joliei,  in  Augu-st.  1835:  to  Pleasant    Pnirir,  VI 
1,  of  th>-  same  year,  and  lived  there  that  and  the  following;  winter.     He  then  made  a  cLuin  ub  the  J 
west  (juartt-r  of  Sec.  iff,  east  rjuart'T  of  nnrtheaat  fjuarter  of  .See.  2',l — :.'4(l  acres.     There  he  liralfl 
1  StiD.  whcd  htt  came  to  Keno.nha,      Hi;  wuh  Assosaor  of  Pleasant  Prairie  for  several  vears,  and  wai  ~ 
I'ostmasU-r  there  when  the  mail  was  earrieil  between  Chli-a^'o  and  Milwaokee  but  twice  s  we«k. 
''th  of  March,  18:W,  he  married   Knima  Derbyshire,  a  native  "f  Westfii'td.  Chautamiua  O-..  S.  T.;! 
h  ivc  had  four  children,  one  son  diieaW.  Charle,-  Francis,  who  died  iJTlh  of  Februarj",  1  S7'^.  in  1" 
I'rjiric.     The  livinjj  are   Christopher   \).,    who  married  Miss  Ru^^  and  lives  on   the    old   hom. 
Joxoph  C.  and  Louisa  A.,  now  Mm.  K.  L.  Bugg.     The  parents  of  Mrs.  Holt.  Christopher   DerbyaUJM 
native  of  p]n<!tand,  and  Emily  T.  Derbyshire  'afterward  Mrs.  Kingj,  were  early  settlers  here.      He  loOM 
a  claim  iu  Pleasant  Prairie,  in  I8H.|,  and  died  in  Milwaukee  in  March,  ISHO,  at  the  time  of  the  Uad  Mh 
His  wife  married  Mr.  Kin);  in  1B51.     Hedie<l  in  Kenosha  in  I8i>8,  but  she  still  lives  at  ^n  a<lvance4iga 

OLIVGB  HOYE,  (gardener  and  sexton;  native  of  Count;  Down,  Ireland:  born  in  I8SI; 
came  to  Kenosha  in  1850.  and  engaged  at  work  on  foundation  for  residence  of  Judge  L'urtiss  :  (hOoMd 
farming  lour  years;  in  1851.  begun  gardening,  following  that  to  present  time;  in  1364,  became  seitsad 
ciimetery,  holding  that  position  to  [ircscnt  time.  Membernf  St.  Mark's  Catholic  Church.  Married,  in  !M(^ 
Miss  Mai^urct  O'Hara,  a  native  of  Ireland;  have  had  thirteen  children,  twelve  of  whooi  arif  still  Irtiie 

ALEXATTOEB  HUCK,  saloon-keeiier ;  bon.  in  France  in  1834;  came  to  Wisa>ti«afa 
18r>2,  locating  at  Kenosha,  where  he  worked  at  shoemaking  for  Jamia  Mathews.  John  Bogan  and  P.  Wi, 
Lyman  ;  in  1858.  formed  a  partnership  with  Michael  Huck,  opening  a  saloon  and  grocery  ;  in  1859,  J«Ib 
4}rth  bought  out  Michael,  the  firm  changing  to  Huck  iV  Ortb  ;  were  burned  ont  in  April.  I36ii  ;  in  Hf 
of  the  same  year,  a  partnership  was  formed  between  Alex.  Huck,  Michael  Huck,  John  Onh  and  AndnV 
Schuffin,  when  they  opened  a  general  stiire,  eiintinulng  fur  one  year,  when  A.  Schuffin  bon>;ht  nut  the  iiai 
in  IHS'i,  Mr,  Huuk  went  into  the  furniture  business,  and  continued  for  three  yeua;  in  IStit,  opOMlli 
restaurant  and  saloon  on  Main  street,  his  present  location.  Married,  November,  IStiO,  Miss  M«pn) 
Bedesem,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  died  in  t>i71  at  Kenosha ;  they  had  seven  childnn,  four  MtM  mI 
three  daughters;  one  son  and  one  daufrhter  died ;  in  1874,  he  married  again  Min  Annette  YeiliM.a 
native  of  (jrurmany ;  she  died  at  Kenosha  in  lH7."i ;  they  had  two  children,  twin  girls.  July  12.  I37&,li 
married  Miss  Catherine  Schmidt,  a  native  of  Germany. 

nATHIAS  HrCK,  boot  and  shoe  merchant;  burn  Marxsh  4,  1831,  in  Alaaee.  France;  etfN 
to  America  in  184{t,  and  went  firat  to  Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  ;  in  the  fall  of  IStfj 
went  to  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  in  .March.  1852,  went  to  Pittsburgh.  Penn,;  then  to  JanesrilW.  Ohio,  in  MmJ, 
1 852.  and  came  to  Kenoiha,  Wis.,  in  June  of  the  same  year ;  established  himself  in  hiuiDcss  in  Seftirt 
tier,  185U,  but  was  burnt  out  in  18(ill,  when  he  lost  everything,  and  again,  in  April  of  the  same  y«*E 
I'pened  his  present  store,  and  liis  business  has  constantly  increased  until  it  has  assumed  it^  present  libra! 
]iroportionH.  Miss  Mary  Annie  Tetsrt.  whom  he  married  March  11,  1854,  in  Kenosha,  was  bora  AiM 
liii,  18:)7.  in  New  Jersey ;  they  have  nine  children — Josephine,  born  Nov.  28,  1854  ;  6«>rgB  J.  Oct  3$ 
lS5(i;  Mathias  J.,  Oct.  30,  1880;  Oscar  P.,  Jan.  25,  18G2 ;  Francis,  Dec,ll,1864;  Eugene.  Oa3" 
l-<l!7;  Albert.  April  1,   Hr.9;  Ida,  July  30.  1877;  Angeline,  Deo.  3,  1878.     Mr.  Hack  was  AIA 
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in  1860,  and  is  now  President  of  St.  George's  Benevolent  Society,  and  Treasurer  of  St.  George's  Catholic 
Church,  of  which  he  and  his  family  are  members. 

NICHOLAS  HUETTEK,  blacksmith;  born  in  Prussia  April  17,  1825;  came  to  Kenosha 
in  1854,  and  engaged  in  making  and  repairing  buggies  and  wagons;  in  1867,  entered  machine  shop  for  a 
short  time ;  returned  to  his  former  business,  making  also  vault  doors ;  he  made  one  for  the  First  National 
Bank,  of  Kenosha,  which  created  general  surprise  by  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship,  having  been 
made  entirely  by  hand  in  a  small  shop ;  made  also  vault  doors  for  County  Buildings ;  returned,  in  1857, 
to  Prussia,  and  married  Miss  Madelena  Huetter;  returned  with  his  wife,  and  has  resided  in  Kenosha  since. 
Held  the  office  of  Alderman  three  years  ;  member  of  School  Board  three  years. 

EDOAB  B.  HUG-UNIIV,  retired ;  was  born  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  was  a  son  of  Peter  D. 
Hugunin,  a  native  of  Mapletown,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  N.  Y.,  who  died  April  25,  1865;  Mr.  Hugunin 
has  been  engaged  in  the  shipping  business  the  most  of  his  life,  and,  in  1833,  stopped  at  Kenosha  with  his 
father  from  the  cutter  Westward  Ho,  upon  which  vessel  they  left  Chicago  to  visit  Green  Bay  and  inter- 
mediate ports;  on  the  1st  of  May,  1836,  he  came  to  Southport  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  his 
farm  being  located  in  the  town  of  Somers,  Section  30.  In  1837,  he  was  commissioned  Sheriff  by  Gov. 
Dodge,  and  served  until  the  fall  of  1841.  In  1 839,  at  the  land  sale,  he  entered  what  is  known  as  the  Hawley 
and  Evans  places,  one  and  a  half  miles  of  the  lake  shore  ridge.  In  1844,  he  was  elected  Shcrifif  and  served 
two  terms ;  he  was  four  years  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Legislature,  and  a  member  of  the  Second  Consti- 
tutional Convention.  In  1850,  he  went  to  California,  where  he  engaged  in  dealing  in  supplies  and  mining 
until  July,  1853,  when  he  returned  home;  he  went  into  the  stone  brick  and  lime  business  in  Chicago, 
until  1871,  and  in  1872  moved  his  family  from  that  city  to  Kenosha ;  he  then  engaged  in  the  lime  trade, 
at  Green  Bay,  until  1874,  when  he  retired.  Among  other  public  offices  he  has  held  was  that  of  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  town  of  Somers  four  years  and  County  Commissioner  for  six  years,  his 
service  expiring  in  1864.  He  was  married  on  the  4th  of  March,  1847,  to  Martha  W.  Hatch,  a  native  of 
Coldbrook,  N.  H.,  though  reared  in  Vermont;  they  have  had  five  children — Anna,  died  in  infancy; 
Leonard,  first  child,  probably  killed  in  the  army;  Anna  M.  (Mrs.  Oreo.  S.  Weeks),  deceased  ;  Edgar  C,  in 
the  regular  army  located  at  Ft.  Brown,  and  Lillie  M. 

HENRY  JUNOE,  physician  and  surgeon;  was  born  in  Bremen  Jan.  29,  1841,  and  came 
to  America  in  June,  1870 ;  he  first  located  at  Pentwater,  Mich.,  and  after  a  residence  there  of  one  year 
went  to  Manistee ;  he  lived  in  the  latter  place  four  years,  then  removed  to  Manton,  Mich.,  where  he  resided 
until  May  1,  1877,  when  he  established  himself  in  Kenosha.  He  spent  three  years  in  study  in  the  Ger- 
man hospitals,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Chicago  Medical  College  and  of  the  Chicago  Eye  and  Ear  College. 
He  married,  at  Manton,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1877,  Laura  J.  Webster,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
they  have  one  son — William  D.     They  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

HENKY  KARPEN,  saloon;  bom  in  Germany  in  1839;  came  to  Wisconsin  Aug.  7,  1856, 
locating  at  Brighton,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  for  twenty  years  ;  then  moved  to  Union  Grove,  open- 
ing a  saloon  and  billiard  hall ;  remained  two  years,  when  he  came  to  Kenosha  and  went  into  the  saloon 
business,  on  Market  street,  his  present  location.  Married,  in  1860,  Miss  Elizabeth  Weiller,  a  native  of 
Germany;  they  have  had  seven  children,  t^ree  boys  and  four  girls.  In  1869,  he  was  elected  Assessor 
and  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Brighton  for  two  years.  The  family  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
Democrat. 

PATRICK  HENRY  KELLY,  of  the  firm  of  Kelly  &  Son,  wholesale  and  retail  liquor 
dealers;  born  in  Ireland  in  1819;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1843,  locating  at  Kenosha,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  teaming  business  for  fifteen  years ;  drove  the  United  States  mail  for  four  years.  In  May« 
1 866,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  William  Baylis  and  opened  a  liquor  store,  oontinuing  for  eighteen 
months,  when  Mr.  Baylis  retired  from  the  firm,  Mr.  Kelly  continuing  from  that  time  alone.  Married,  in 
1848,  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Stanton,  a  native  of  Ireland;  they  have  had  six  children,  three  boys  and  three 
girU ;  two  of  the  girls  are  dead.  Mr.  Kelly  was  Alderman  one  term.  The  family  are  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

JOHN  KOHLHANN,  saloon;  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  in  1853  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
1856,  locating  at  Racine,  where  the  early  portion  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  his  father*s  business — carpet- 
w:aving;  in  1874,  ho  came  t)  Kenosha,  where  he  enj^aged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars;  in  1878,  he 
also  opened  a  saloon  in  connection  with  his  other  business.  In  1876,  he  married  Miss  Lizzie  Williams,  a 
native  of  Kenosha ;  they  have  had  one  child — John.     Members  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  Democrat. 

J.  B.  KUPFER,  proprietor  of  bakery ;  was  bom  in  Bavaria,  Germany ;  came  with  his  parents 
to  vicinity  of  Hartford,  Washington  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1846.  In  1850,  he  came  to  Kenosha,  and  began  his  pres- 
ent business,  first  learning  his  trade,  and,  in  1859,  beginning  for  himself.     Four  years  previous  t^  that,  he 
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was  engaged  Id  farming  in  Pleasant  Prairie.     In  connection  with  the  bakery,  he  was  interested  in  the  si 
ping  business  for  four  years,  and  for  four  years  united  toys  and  confectionery  with  hia  trade,  and  had  fl 
time  a  branch  bakery  at  Waukegan.     He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  one  term. 
Alderman  two  terms,  and  also  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

BERNARD  liA  31 ARSH,  of  the  firm  of  Truesdell  &  Co. ;  was  born  in  Germany,  and  ca 
to  Chicago  in  1858.     In  1874,  he  came  to  Kenosha,  and,  in  1878,  became  a  member  of  his  present  fi 

EOBliiRT  9I.  LEiEi  (deceased) ;  born  in  1835;  moved  to  Wisconsin,  and,  at  an  early  date, 
was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  making  his  headquarters  at  Minneapolis.  At  the  breaking-oat  of 
rebellion,  he  held  a  very  important  position  in  the  Quartermaster  Department,  Naj»hville,  Tenn.,  hav 
several  hundred  clerks  under  him.  May,  1871,  went  to  Duluth  ;  July,  the  same  year,  moved  to  Minne 
olis,  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  where  he  died  Jan.  12, 1872.  His  body  was  broaght  to  Kenoe 
for  burial.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Masonic  fraternities.  Married,  November,  18' 
Miss  Carrie  Lewis,  of  Hartford,  Conn.     Democrat. 

URBAN  J.  LEWIS,  Cashier  of  D.  Head  &  Co.'s  Bank ;  is  a  native  of  England,  but  came  wi 
his  parents  fo  this  country  when  5  years  of  age.  He  lived  first  in  Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio,  and  cai 
to  Kenosha  in  March,  1875.     He  has  been  engaged  in  banking  for  six  years. 

JOSEPH  I.  lilETXNO,  proprietor  Garden  City  House;  born  in  Germany  in  1838;  ctme 
Wisconsin  in  1846,  locating  at  Kenosha,  where  he  clerked  for  Head,  Campbell  &  Co.,  L.  C.  Hyde,  Broi 
&  Weeks,  and  others.  In  1858,  went  to  Chicago,  and  engaged  in  the  hotel  business,  clerking  at  the  Co 
tinental  and  other  houses ;  he  then  opened  hotel  on  Kinzie  and  Wells  streets,  in  Chicago.  In  1874,  return 
to  Kenosha  ;  Oct.  18,  1875,  he  opened  the  Garden  City  Hotel.  Married,  February,  1875,  Miss  Josephi; 
Camp,  a  native  of  Germany.     They  have  had  two  children.     Family  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Fm  H.  liYHAN,  of  the  firm  of  F.  W.  Lyman  &  Son,  boots  and  shoes ;  was  burn  in  Gosbe 
Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  June  26, 1845.  His  father,  F.  W.  Lyman,  came  to  Kenosha  in  1843,  his  family  f( 
lowing  in  1845.  F.  H.  graduated  at  the  Michigan  University  in  the  Clasa  of  1868,andy  in  1869,  enten 
into  partnership  with  his  father.  He  married  Sarah  Eliza  Bond  Feb.  16, 1876 ;  she  was  bom  in  Keoosb 
They  have  one  daughter — Rosalie  Bond  Lyman.  Mr.  Lyman  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Chure 
and  Mrs.  Lyman  of  the  Episcopal. 

FREDERICK  W.  lilTMAN,  manufacturer  and  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  boots  ai 
shoes;  came  to  Kenosha  June  12,  1843,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  his  present  business;  add( 
the  manufacturing  department  in  1853 ;  three  years  previously,  he  built  the  first  tannery  at  the  mouth  < 
Jerome  Creek,  which  was  burned  in  1857.  Mr.  Lyman  was,  for  a  number  of  years,  Director  of  il 
Western  &  Rock  ford  Railroad ;  was  a  member  of  the  School  Board  for  ten  years.  He  married  i 
Goshen,  Mass.,  Feb.  8,  1844,  Sarah  W.  Naramore;  have  five  children — Frank  H.,  Agnes  S  ,  now  Mr 
Herbert  M.  Lee,  of  Kansas  City;  Elizabeth  B.,  now  Mrs.  Frank  Slosson;  Fred.  C.  and  Richard  S. 

SAMUEL  R.  McCLELLAN,  M.  D..  was  born  in  Colerain,  Mass.,  March  19,  lSO(i 
at  the  age  of  9  years,  he  went  to  Livingston,  near  Hudson,  and,  after  he  was  21,  went  to  Claverick,  ^ 
Y.,  where  he  established  the  Public  Library.  In  1836,  he  went  to  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  where  he  lived  unt 
1845,  when  he  came  to  Wheatland  Township,  now  Randall,  where  he  located  on  Sec.  28,  and  occupie 
himself  with  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1862,  he  removed  to  W^ilmo 
and,  in  1864,  came  to  Kenosha.  The  Doctor  has  been  engaged  in  medical  practice  fifly-two  years.  I 
1847-48,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Second  Constitutional  Convention.  As  President  of  the  Agricultur 
Society,  in  1851,  he  delivered  the  first  printed  address  before  agricultural  societies  in  the  State.  He  wj 
President  of  that  society  three  years.  He  was  Superintendent  of  Schools  before  the  county  system  wj 
established.  While  living  in  Hudson,  he  was  President  of  that  county  Medical  Society.  On  the  27th  < 
October,  1830,  he  married  Catherine  M.  Garner,  who  is  a  native  of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  ;  she  was  bor 
Oct.  26,  1809.  They  have  six  children — Robert  W.,  John  J.,  Samuel,  Edward  Gamer,  Mary  Bell 
and  Cynthia  Maud.     The  Doctor  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

HUGH  McDEBMOTT,  born  in  Ireland  in  1820;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1849,  locating  j 
Kenosha,  where  he  went  to  work  in  the  foundries  of  Campbell,  Head  &  Co.,  and  Leonard  &  Tierney  fv 
seven  years ;  then  went  to  Kansas  and  located  a  farm,  remaining  three  years ;  returned  to  Kenosha  i 
186i;  organized  Co.  B,  17th  Wis.  V.  I.,  and  went  to  Madison,  serving  for  three  y-^ars;  was  with  Shei 
man  on  his  march  to  the  sea ;  in  1865,  was  promoted  to  Major  of  the  50th  Wisconsin  ;  served  eightee: 
months ;  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  received  an  honorable  discharge  at  the  end  of  the  wai 
Oct.  3,  186v5,  was  wounded  at  Corinth,  for  which  he  receives  a  pension  of  $10  per  month.  Mr.  McDer 
mott  has  held  every  office  that  the  citizens  of  Kenosha  Co.  could  bestow  upon  him.  He  was  City  Mar 
fihal  three  years.  City  Treasurer  six  years,  Alderman  one  term.  Assessor  two  years,  Chief  of  Police  oo£ 
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year,  aud  Sheriff  for  two  years.  Married,  in  1847,  Miss  Emma  Cox,  a  native  of  England.  They  have 
had  three  sons — Charles,  engaged  in  the  newspaper  business  in  Chicago ;  William,  Deputy  Sheriff,  and 
John,  who  was  drowned  while  skating  February,  1864.  The  Colonel  has  settled  down  to  farming,  hav- 
ing a  beautiful  farm  of  eighty  acres  at  Pleasant  Prairie. 

DR.  HAYS  McKINLEY,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Berne,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20, 
1809  ;  came  to  Kenosha  in  the  fall  of  1845,  where  he  has  pursued  a  general  medical  practice  up  to  1877, 
since  which  time  he  has  confined  himself  chiefly  to  office  practice.  In  the  spring  of  1868,  he  purchased  a 
half-interest  in  the  Kenosha  Telegraphy  and  the  other  half  in  October,  of  the  same  year.  Doctor  McKin- 
ley  has  been  actively  interested  in  educational  movements  and  has  held  various  educational  positions. 

JOHN  JEL  HARSH,  of  the  firm  of  Marsh  &  Stevens,  flour  and  feed ;  bom  in  New  York  in 
1834;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1847,  locating  at  Paris,  Kenosha  Co.,  where  he  worked  on  his  fiither's 
farm  till  1859,  when  he  purchased  a  farm  for  himself  and  worked  it  until  1871  ;  in  1877,  formed  a  part- 
nership with  John  L.  Stevens,  in  the  flour  and  feed  business.  Married,  in  the  fsX\  of  1863,  Miss  Mary 
J.  Upson,  a  native  of  Connecticut ;  they  have  had  three  children,  one  boy  and  two  girls.  Mr.  Marsh  was 
Assessor  in  Paris  for  one  year.     Family  are  members  of  the  Congregational  Church ;  Republican. 

JAHES  HATHEWS,  retired;  born  in  1826,  in  Ireland;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1849, 
locating  at  Kenosha,  where  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  for  James  Reilly,  for  eight 
months,  then  bought  out  Mr.  Reilly  and  continued  the  bus^iness  alone  for  five  years ;  in  1854,  opened  a 
confectionery  store,  afterward  adding  groceries  and  dry  goods  ;  June,  1878,  sold  out  to  his  son  Frank  and 
William  O'Brien.  Married,  in  1849,  Miss  Bridget  Oibbens,  a  native  of  Ireland;  they  have  had  seven 
children,  three  boys  and  four  girls.     Members  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  Democrat. 

liEONARD  HAIJREB9  soda-water  manufacturer, ;  was  bom  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  in  1825 ; 
was  in  the  army  in  Europe  three  years;  came  to  America  in  1851.  Married  Carolina  Matthas  ;  have  no 
children.  Came  to  Wisconsin  in  September,  1855,  and  first  located  at  Kossuth ;  settled  aflerward  in 
Kenosha  in  1869,  and  was  marker  in  the  ship-yard  for  a  time. 

JOBUV  HJBYEJK,  foreman  of  £.  Bain's  machine  shops;  bom  in  Germany  in  1834;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1852,  locating  at  Kenosha,  where  he  worked  for  E.  Bain  at  wagon-making;  in  1870,  he 
took  charge  of  the  machine-shop,  which  position  he  still  holds.  Married,  in  1854,  Miss  Anna  Weltee,  a 
native  of  Germany,  who  died  at  Kenosha  Feb.  16,  1879  ;  they  have  had  ten  children,  five  boys  and  five 
girls ;  one  boy  and  one  girl  dead.  In  1873,  was  elected  Alderman  for  the  Second  Ward  ;  was  also  School 
Commissioner  six  years,  and  member  of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  thirteen  years.  Member  Catholic 
Church ;  Democrat. 

THEODORE  HILiLEB,  Engineer  Kenosha  City  MUls;  born  in  Germany  in  1843;  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1847,  locating  at  Kenosha,  where  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  his  father's 
business;  in  1871,  commenced  work  as  a  miller,  continuing  for  seven  years ;  in  1878,  took  charge  of  the 
engine,  which  position  he  now  holds.  Married,  in  1871,  Miss  Eliza  Saps,  a  native  of  Germany;  they 
have  had  three  girls;  one  died  at  Kenosha,  July,  1878.     Members  of  the  Catholic  Church;  Democrat. 

FRANK  B.  HOREHOIJSE,  engineer;  born  in  New  York  in  October,  1845;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1850,  locating  at  Pleasant  Prairie,  where  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  on  his  father's 
farm ;  at  the  age  of  14,  he  commenced  sailing  ;  continued  for  thirteen  years ;  in  1864,  passed  his  exami- 
nation and  received  his  certificate  as  engineer;  was  on  a  passenger  boat  on  the  Upper  Wolf  River  for  three 
years  ;  at  present  is  engineer  of  the  steam  pump  in  connection  with  the  N.  W.  H.  R.  tank  at  Kenosha ; 
in  1 862,  enlisted  on  the  boat  Cardndelet ;  he  held  the  commission  of  Quartermaster ;  was  wounded,  in 
1863,  by  the  dismounting  of  a  gun.  Married,  in  1862,  Miss  Mary  Spades,  a  native  of  Wisconsin;  they 
have  one  daughter — Jennie.     Members  of  the  Methodist  Church ;  Republican. 

ADOLPH  HIJlfTZENBERGER,  brewer ;  born  in  1847,  at  MUwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he 
received  his  early  education;  at  the  age  of  16  years,  he  went  to  Chicago  and  worked  in  John  L.  Huyck's 
brewery  for  five  years ;  he  then  returned  to  Kenosha  and  took  charge  of  his  father  s  brewery  ;  May,  1875, 
his  father  having  retired,  Adolph  formed  a  partnership  with  William  Engle,  which  was  aflerward  dis- 
solved, Adolph  continuing  the  business  alone.  In  1871,  he  married  Miss  Louisa  Walker,  a  native  of  New 
York ;  they  have  had  four  children,  one  son  and  three  daughters ;  one  daughter  dead.  Members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

WALLACE  HTGATT,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Kenosha,  yet  surviving,  who  has  in  a  com- 
mercial, professional  and  personal  capacity  been  identified  with  the  foundation,  growth  and  progress  of  the 
city  for  nearly  fifty  years,  was  born  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  midway  between  Clinton  and  Paris  Hill,  on 
the  18th  of  September,  1818.  Sylvester,  the  father  of  Wallace,  as  the  latter  says,  was  an  extensive  farmer 
who  educated  his  sons  to  hard  work.      He  believed  that  whatever  was  done  at  all,  either  agrioulturaily  or 
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otherwise,  should  be  well  done,  and  that  exacting  labor  was  always  attended  by  the  harvest  that  iov^arL 
waits  upon  industry.  In  all  the  work  constantly  recurring  upon  an  extensive  farm,  he  always  *'  pull 
the  heaviest  oar  himself,  and  was  oflen  afield  before  the  rising  sun  gave  promise  of  the  advent  of  anoi 
day.  Mr.  Mygatt*s  father  and  mother  were  both  born  and  reared  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  and  previous  (o  tl 
settling  in  Oneida  County,  the  head  of  the  family  followed  merchandising  near  Newbem,  N.  C,  at  wl 
place  be  boarded  in  the  fimily  of  a  skipper  named  Wallace,  after  whom  the  sabject  of  this  sketch 
chrbtened  with  appropriate  ceremony.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Abi  Booth.  In  harmooj  with 
views  that  appear  to  have  been  mutually  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mygatt,  Sr.,  all  books,  except 
Bible  and  an  elaborate  commentary  upon  the  same,  were  excluded  from  the  household  in  Oneida  Coaa 
this  exception  also  included  school-books  and  one  solitary  volume  on  agriculture.  To  these  alone  were 
ambitious  minds  of  the  hero  and  his  sisters  and  brothers  wedded ;  with  the  patience  of  Job  and  the  gn 
ncss  of  Mordecai,  the  psalms  of  David,  the  acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  conservation  and  co-relation  ] 
adaptation  of  soils  and  seeds  and  plants  as  treated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  through  its  offici 
were  th<^  (Rowing  members  of  his  family  more  familiar  than  with  experiences  of  Japhet,  the  ecoentricii 
of  Gulliver  and  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  Indeed,  Mr.  Mygatt  don^t  remember  to  have  read  any  other  works  tl 
those  cited  previous  to  attaining  the  age  of  18  years.  The  future  editor  of  the  Southport  Amerk 
also  experienced  no  inconsiderable  trouble  in  securing  a  supply  of  paper  whereon  to  perpetuate  his  refl 
tions  and  conclusions.  His  father  was  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  one  quire  of  paper  per  annum  to  dk 
the  requirements  of  the  family  correspondence.  Upon  one  occasion,  Wallace  appropriated  the  entire  oui 
to  stories,  reflections  and  conclusions  on  various  themes,  and  there  was  none  left  to  answer  the  purposes  I 
which  it  had  been  provided.  At  this  crisis,  a  letter  of  friendship  was  received  by  Mr.  Mygatt's  fatli 
demanding  an  immediate  reply.  Search  was  instituted  for  the  *'  foolscap,"  that  the  demand  might  be  co] 
plied  with,  and  no  little  consternation  followed  the  announcement  that  the  complement  supplied  for  epbi 
lary  purposes  had  been  exhausted  while  yet  the  year  was  young.  There  is  no  record  of  the  punishme 
that  may  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  dcspoiler  of  the  letter-paper,  but  thereafter,  when  prompted  by  \ 
irrepressible  desire  to  indulge  the  fancy,  and  reduce  to  writing  the  creations  of  his  mind,  Wallace  utilis 
the  wrapping  paper  with  which  the  grocery  merchant  was  accustomed  to  envelop  the  family  snppli 
of  Young  Hyson,  Java  and  edibles,  for  that  ideal  purpose.  Surrounded  by  such  influences,  and  educat 
in  the  school  of  economy,  self  denial,  patience  and  indomitable  perseverance,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  w 
thoroughly  qualified  and  peculiarly  fitted  to  cope  with  the  difficulties,  endure  the  burthens  and  accompli 
the  development  of  a  new  country.  It  was  the  possession  of  these  invaluable  qualities,  coupled  with  tl 
enterprise  and  character  to  which  they  gave  birth,  that  induced  the  fathers  of  Western  civilization  to  te 
themselves  from  pleasant  associations  and  home  comforts  east  of  the  mountains,  and  venture  into  the  w 
demess  and  dangers  and  triab  which  encompassed  them  whithersoever  they  might  wander  or  settle  at  ti 
West.  In  no  man  were  the.«e  qualities  more  pronounced  than  in  Wallace  Mygatt,  and  to  these  qualities 
he  indebted  for  the  success  which  has  attended  his  residence  in  Kenosha,  now  upward  of  forty  years, 
the  month  of  October,  1838,  he  left  the  homestead  in  Oneida  County,  while  yet  a  boy,  for  the  purpose, 
he  says,  ^'  of  journeying  to  the  then  new  and  sparsely-populated  country  bordering  upon  the  western  shoi 
of  Lake  Michigan."  It  was  late  in  the  fall  before  he  reached  what  has  since  proved  itself  to  be  his  domic 
and  business  center  from  that  day  to  this,  Kenosha,  which  was  then  in  its  infancy,  without  the  promise 
future  greatness,  or  the  encouragement  of  present  prosperity,  to  persuade  emigrants  to  tarry.  Notwit 
standing  the  absence  of  any  cheering  prospective,  Mr.  Mygatt  pitched  his  tent  in  Kenoiha,  where  1 
remained  during  the  winter.  With  the  dawn  of  spring,  he  went  into  the  occupation  of  a  tract  of  Gover 
ment  land  about  three  miles  west  of  Racine,  the  title  to  which  had  been  vested  in  his  family  by  purcluu 
The  property  is  now  known  as  '*  Mygatt's  Corners.*'  On  this  place  he  remained  during  the  spring  these 
occupant  of  the  ^^  Comers"  save  a  good-natured  and  genial  laborer  nimed  Gillespie,  who  assisted  him 
''  breaking  up "  the  fields  and  felling  the  forests,  preparatory  to  the  coming  of  his  parents,  who  we 
expected  with  the  first  days  of  summer,  and  who  arrived  on  the  20th  day  of  June,  1839,  accompanied  1 
their  daughters,  all  of  whom  were  delighted  with  their  new  home,  which,  though  solitary,  was  madecheerf 
by  the  inmates  and  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings.  The  home  was  the  center  of  a  landscape,  said  to  ha^ 
been  exquisitely  beautiful  and  fascinating  during  the  summer  months,  but  exceedingly  unattractive  wh< 
the  winds  whistled  through  the  dead  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  the  snowflakes  drifted  before  the  unfetten 
and  resistless  storm.  In  1842,  Mr.  Mygatt  returned  to  Kenosha  and  engaged  in  the  publication  and  edit^ 
rial  management  of  the  Southport  American.  Though  but  scarcely  of  age,  he  discharged  his  duties  wit 
such  rare  fidelity  and  general  satisfaction  to  his  readers  and  the  public,  that  he  attracted  an  unosual  sab 
scription  for  those  days,  and  contributed  in  no  small  des^ee  to  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  policy,  th\ 
influence  of  which  was  deferred  to  in  the  Northwest  for  years.     But  other  interests  demanded  his  attentioo, 
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and,  in  the  year  1843,  he  abandoned  journalism,  leased  the  establishment  and  pursued  a  line  of  life  cast  in 
other  places  for  five  years,  when  he  resumed  the  editorial  chair,  conscious  that  the  pen  was  mightier  than 
the  persuasions  of  the  money  changer,  or  the  per  cent  of  commercial  profits.  In  1850,  he  finally  disposed 
of  the  American  to  C.  I.  Hutchinson,  who  had  been  recently  appointed  United  States  Marshal,  and 
esteemed  '^  an  organ  '^  an  indispensable  appendage  to  the  office,  since  which  date  Mr.  Mygatt  has  been 
connected  with  the  fourth  estate  at  intervals,  and  to  satisfy  a  longing  desire  to  criticise  passing  events, 
which  always  predominates  in  the  editorial  or  reportorial  composition.  Since  the  sale,  he  has  been  engaged 
as  a  dealer  in  produce,  and  from  profits  accruing  during  years  of  industry,  frugality  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness, he  is  provided  for  against  a  rainy  day,  and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  happy  old  age.  Mr.  Mygatt  was 
married  February  24,  1846,  to  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Jedediah  Gibson,  of  the  town  of  Somers,  who  still 
lives  to  enjoy  the  respect  of  numberless  friends,  and  whose  four  sons,  grown  to  man's  estate,  rise  up  to  call 
their  parents  blessed.  In  1 850,  Mr.  Mygatt  was  appointed  a  Deputy  United  States  Marshal,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  interim,  has  discharged  the  duties  incident  to  that  position  continuously  up  to  the 
present  time.  He  has  also  served  as  foreman  of  the  harbor  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Government, 
and  is  at  present  employed  as  Superintendent  of  Repairs,  made  under  Federal  auspices  on  that  improve- 
ment. In  all  positions  of  trust  and  confidence,  and  they  have  been  many,  filled  by  the  subject  of  this  brief 
sketch,  he  has  attracted  the  respect  and  applause  of  superior  and  subordinate,  and  justly  earned  the  fullest 
meed  of  praise  which  has  ever  attended  his  journey  down  the  hill  of  life. 

OCTATIIJS  S.  NEWELIi,  real  estate  agent  and  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Kenosha  Milk-Pan  Co.  Mr.  Newell's  father,  Hon.  Theodore  Newell,  was  a  native  of  Bristol,  Ct.;  he 
located  the  first  town  site  of  Musk^on,  Mich.,  in  1836 ;  he  brought  his  family  to  Detroit  first,  then  in  the 
fall  of  1837,  removed  to  Muskegon ;  he  erected  the  first  steam  saw-mill  at  that  point,  and  retained  an 
interest  in  the  lumber  business  there  until  1860,  although  he  removed  to  Kenosha  in  1841,  and  residc*d 
here  until  1857,  when  he  removed  with  his  family  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  remained  until  1863,  then 
came  to  Chicago  and  died  there  Oct.  30,  1869.  His  widow  survives  him,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Ken- 
osha ;  she  was  bom  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.  Octavius  was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  24,  1837  ;  he  was 
educated  at  Yale  College.  Previous  to  the  war,  he  was  engaged  in  the  produce  commission  business,  in 
Chicago ;  when  the  war  broke  out,  he  entered  the  service  as  clerk  in  the  Quartermaster*s  Department, 
with  Baxter,  Chief  Quartermaster  of  Gen.  Grant's  staff;  was  with  him  about  two  years,  when  Baxter 
resigned.  Then  returned  to  Chicago  and  was  engaged  in  lumber  business  with  his  father  until  his  death 
in  1869  ;  came  to  Kenosha  in  November,  1871.  Married  Mary  0.  Jones,  daughter  of  Daniel  A.  Jones, 
of  Chicago  ;  date  of  marriage,  Nov.  6, 1866. 

JFOHN  NICOLiliy  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Whitaker  Engine  and  Skein  Co. ;  came  to  Ken- 
osha in  1847  ;  engaged  in  cabinet- making  business  here  until  he  sold  out  in  1866,  and  engaged  in  present 
business.  He  has  been  Alderman  several  times,  and  was  member  of  the  School  Board  in  1876  and  1877. 
Mr.  Nicoll  is  a  native  of  Scotland ;  came  to  America  in  1845.  He  married  Helen  Nelson,  also  a  native 
of  Scotland ;  they  have  four  children — Mary,  Robert,  David  and  George,  all  born  in  Kenosha.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nicoll  are  members  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

niCHAKL  NEIDKRPBIIH,  blacksmith  ;  born  in  Germany  in  1815;  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
1856,  locating  at  Kenosha,  where  he  worked  in  the  foundry  of  Holt,  Leonard  &  Co.  for  two  years;  in 
1859,  went  to  farming,  and  continued  till  1862,  when  he  commenced  work  in  the  railroad  roundhouse, 
where  he  remained  for  nine  years.  Married,  in  1849,  Miss  Helena  Elsen,  a  native  of  Germany;  they 
have  had  nine  children,  three  boys  and  six  girls;  one  lK)y  died.  Member  of  the  Catholic  Church; 
Democrat. 

WILLIAM  OSBORNE,  foreman  Allen  &  Son's  tannery ;  born  in  Ireland  in  1826 ;  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1851,  locating  at  Kenosha,  where  he  worked  as  a  currier  for  Freeman  &  Potter,  remaining 
for  six  years ;  in  1857,  commenced  with  Grant,  Allen  &  Co.  (now  Allen  &  Sods)  ;  in  1859,  was  appointed 
foreman,  which  position  he  now  holds.  Married,  in  1851,  Miss  Mary  J.  Jaques,  a  native  of  Dublin,  Ire- 
land; they  have  had  four  children,  one  boy  and  three  girls;  one  girl  died  at  Kenosha  May  8,  1856. 
Members  Episcopal  Church  ;  Republican. 

W.  A.  PARKER,  fisherman;  born  in  Ellsworth,  Me.,  in  1833;  served  in  the  navy  during 
the  Mexican  war,  and  participated  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Tobasco ;  since  has  been  a  sea-captain ; 
was  presented  with  an  elegant  watch  by  the  underwriters  and  citizens  of  Chicago,  for  gallantry  in  rescuing 
crew  of  bark  David  Morris,  wrecked  off  Evanston  Dec.  12,  1867.  In  1877,  engaged  in  fishing,  follow- 
ing that  to  present  time.  Married,  in  1852,  Miss  Maria  E.  Sugor,  native  of  England;  have  four  chil- 
dren— Anna  H.,  Frank,  Willie  and  Bertie. 
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TBmAN  DANIEL  PARTRIDGE  (deceased);  born  in  Canada  in  1826;  came 
Wisconsin  in  1849,  locating  at  Pleasant  Prairie,  where  he  worked  at  the  carpenter  business  ;  afterwa] 
bought  a  farm,  where  he  lived  till  1872,  when  he  removed  to  Kenosha,  and  built  a  handsome  residence  f 
his  family.  In  1864,  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Pleasant  Prairie  for  two  years ;  also,  Distri 
Clerk  for  twelve  years,  and  School  Commissioner  for  twelve  years.  Married,  in  1848,  Miss  Mary  Bisse 
a  native  of  Rutland,  Yt.;  they  had  one  son,  Augustus  Truman,  who  died  in  Vermont  in  1848. 

E«  PEmVOlTER^  proprietor  of  Pennoyer's  Water-Cure ;  was  born  in  Groton,  Tompkins  Co.,  I 
Y.;  came  from  there  to  Kenosha  in  1857  ;  the  following  year,  he  purchased  his  present  property.  E 
married  on  the  10th  of  September,  1845,  Huldah  Weed,  a  native  of  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  they  have  thrc 
children — Nelson  Alonzo  (physician  and  surgeon,  practicing  in  Kenosha,  and  a  graduate  of  Philaddphj 
Hahnemann  Medical  College,  in  the  Class  of  1870) ;  George  Milton  (now  with  J.  V.  Farwell  ft  Cc 
Chicago),  and  Alice. 

HON.  J«  T«  QUARIiESiy  was  bom  in  Kenosha,  and  is  a  son  of  the  Ute  Joseph  Y .  Quarle 
who  came  to  Kenosha  in  1838;  his  mother,  Caroline  B.,  was  a  daughter  of  Gen.  John  Bullen,  who  can 
here  in  the  summer  of  1836.  Mr.  Quarles,  the  father,  was  engaged  in  land  business  and  in  agricultun 
pursuits,  and,  for  many  years  in  later  life,  in  the  settlement  of  estates;  he. was  also  County  Clerk  for  se^ 
eral  years,  and  in  the  wagon  business  with  Henry  Mitchell.  He  died  in  July,  1874,  leaving  two  torn 
Joseph  V.  and  Charles,  both  attorneys.  Joseph  V.  was  educated  at  the  Michigan  University,  graduatio] 
from  the  classical  course  in  1866,  and  from  the  law  department  in  1867.  In  the  summer  of  1864,  he  hai 
served  100  days  as  First  Lieutenant  39th  W.  Y.  I.,  Co.  C.  In  the  fall  of  1868,  he  was  elected  Distric 
Attorney,  and  served  two  terms  m  succession  ;  he  was  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  1873  ani 
1874;  Mayor  in  1876;  President  of  Board  of  Education  two  years,  ending  April  1,  1879,  and  membe 
of  the  Legislature,  elected  in  the  fall  of  1878. 

DAlWIEIi  QUIGIiEY,  teamster;  born  in  1810,  in  Ireland  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1838,  ant 
located  claim  in  Kenosha;  went  to  Chicago;  remained  till  spring  of  1841,  then  returned  to  Kenosha  tju 
worked  for  Stephen  Esterbrook  for  about  two  years  ;  he  then  purchased  some  horses  and  went  to  team 
ing;  in  1863,  opened  a  grocery  store,  and  sold  out  in  1864  to  William  Duff;  in  1845,  was  appointee 
Road  Commissioner ;  in  1846,  Supervisor ;  in  1869,  Alderman  for  one  term ;  also  Captain  of  the  Keno 
sha  City  Guards,  which  he  organized  Jan.  21,  1851 ;  commissioned  March  9,  1851  ;  disbanded  March  9 
1860.  Married  Oct.  7,  1834,  Miss  Ann  Hark  ins,  a  native  of  Ireland  ;  they  have  had  seven  children 
three  boys  and  four  girls.     Are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.     Mr.  Quigley  is  a  Democrat. 

GEORGE  W.  READ  (deceased);  born  in  New  York  Sute  July  26,  1831  ;  came  to  Wis 
consin  at  an  early  day,  locating  at  Kenosha,  where  he  followed  the  business  of  sailing ;  was  the  owner  o 
three  vessels,  and  commanded  them  until  within  two  years  of  his  death  ;  died  Jan.  16,  1876.  Marriet 
in  1867,  Miss  Jennie  Read,  a  native  of  Jefferson  Co.,  New  York  State  ;  they  have  two  boys — Fred,  ag< 
11  years;  Harry,  age  6  years.     Members  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

WIIililAlI  E.  REED,  dealer  in  watches,  jewelry  and  fancy  goods  ;  born  March  24, 1834,  ii 
Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  where  he  learned  his  business;  went  U 
New  Orleans  about  1850 ;  to  California  in  1851,  where  he  worked  in  the  gold-diggings,  sometimes  gettin* 
out  from  four  to  five  and  one-half  pounds  of  the  precious  metal  per  day  for  months  at  a  time ;  his  clain 
was  located  on  the  Durrigen  Flat  at  Downeyville,  on  Yuba  River ;  aflerward  he  had  one  at  Yankee  Jim's 
on  the  American  River ;  he  returned  to  Cincinnati  in  1855,  and  came  to  Kenosha  in  November  of  Uia 
year,  when  he  established  himself  in  business ;  was  burnt  out  March  20,  1869,  and  then  built  the  store  hi 
now  occupies;  Mr.  Reed  keeps  on  hand  the  finest  assortment  of  silverware  in  the. city,  superintends  a  mil 
linery  department  in  the  same  store ;  they  are  agents  for  the  White  sewing  machines.  He  assisted  in  rais 
ing  Co.  G,  1st  Wis.  V.  I.,  the  first  to  offer  service  to  the  Government  from  Wisconsin,  and  was  LieutcD 
ant  of  the  same,  but  was  unable  to  go  into  the  army  on  account  of  urgent  business  and  other  private  mat 
ters ;  he  now  holds  a  Captain's  commission  in  that  company ;  he  also  served  in  the  Provost  Marshall 
ofiice  during  the  war.  Married  Elizabeth  A.  Bridgnian,  of  Plymouth,  England,  July  2,  1861.  He  wai 
Alderman  of  Kenosha  for  ten  years,  consecutively  ;  President  of  the  Council  for  several  years,  acting  foi 
the  Mayor  in  his  absence.  Mr.  Reed  belongs  to  Lodge  No.  47,  Chapter  No.  3,  Masons  ;  Lodge  No.  49 
I.  O.  0.  F.,  and  to  the  Knights  of  Honor.  Mrs.  Reed  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  Mr 
R.  attends. 

HOIW.  FREDERICK  ROBOTSON.  was  bom  in  Church  Stretton,  Shropshire,  England, 
March  11,  1844,  and  is  the  ninth  and  youngest  chila  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Taylor  Robinson  ;  he  wai 
educated  at  a  private  school,  but  delicate  health  prevented  very  arduous  application  to  study ;  at  the  age 
of  1 6,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  drug  business,  and  afler  five  years  devoted  to  acquiring  his  professioD,  he 
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came  to  the  United  States,  laodim;  in  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1845  ;  the  following  year  he  removed 
Chicago ;  remained  there  a  short  time,  then  came  to  Kenosha,  where  he  passed  the  winter ;  the  following 
spring,  he  made  a  tour  of  investigation  with  a  view  of  establishing  himself,  but  found  no  place  he  liked  so 
well  as  Kenosha,  where,  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  he  finally  commenced  business.  Mr.  Bcbinson  is  a  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen,  and  is  honored  with  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people.  He  served  as  Alderman 
of  the  city  of  Kenosha  in  1852,  1858  and  1868 ;  he  was  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department  in  1850, 
1860  and  1872;  Chairman  of  the  County  Board  in  1868;  Mayor  of  the  city  in  1862,  1863  and  1869; 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1872  and  1876,  and  President  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society  in 
1877.  In  1867,  he  purchased  a  one-third  interest  in  the  Whitaker  Engine  and  Skein  Co.,  of  Kenosha; 
he  is  owner  of  a  farm  of  160  acres  adjoining  the  city,  to  which  he  gives  a  good  deal  of  personal  attention. 
He  married,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1852,  Miss  Ann  Bertholf,  a  native  of  Illinois ;  they  have  had  fourteen 
children,  seven  are  living — Alma  Elizabeth,  Richard  Taylor,  Ida  Ann,  Emma  Eliza,  Maria  Louisa,  Fred- 
erick, Jr.,  and  Harry  Bertholf. 

HEIWRY  H.  ROGERS,  books  and  stationery ;  born  in  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1827 ;  came 
West  and  located  in  Illinois,  in  1835;  in  1866,  came  to  Kenosha  and  engaged  in  printing ;  in  1867, 
entered  the  book  and  stationery  business,  in  Mr.  Johnson*s  store;  in  1869,  he  started  in  business  as 
stationer  and  book-dealer;  in  1872,  became  local  reporter  for  the  Kenosha  Tdegraph;  in  1873*,  clerk  in 
Kenosha  Post  Office ;  in  1875,  re-entered  the  book  and  stationery  business,  and  is  at  present  engaged  at 
the  latter. 

IWlCHOIiAS  ROHR,  foreman  Gottfredsen  &  Son's  brewery;  born  Oct.  16,  1823,  in 
Germany ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1852,  locating  at  Kenosha;  in  1856,  commenced  work  for  Gottfredsen 
&  Son,  and  remained  with  them  until  1862,  when  he  worked  in  Muntzenberger's  brewery  for  eight  years ; 
in  1870,  he  returned  to  Gottfredsen  &  Son,  taking  charge  of  the  brewery  and  malt-house.  Married,  in 
1851,  Miss  Mary  Orth,  a  native  of  Germany ;  they  have  had  nine  children,  four  daughters  and  five  sons  ; 
two  daughters  and  two  sons  died  in  Kenosha ;  Fredrick  William,  the  second  eldest  son,  is  studying  for  a 
physician  in  Chicago.     The  family  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

PAUIi  SAUBER9  grocer;  born  in  Germany  April  10,  1843;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1848, 
locating  at  Port  Washington,  where  his  father  purchased  a  farm,  and  he  remained  till  1858,  when  he 
came  to  Kenosha  and  went  to  work  at  the  brick  business  for  four  years.  In  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  34th 
Wis.  Regt.  for  nine  months'  service,  afterward  joining  the  1st  Wis.  Heavy  Artillery;  in  1865,  he  was 
mustered  out,  and  returned  to  Kenosha.  In  November,  1869,  he  opened  a  grocery  store  on  Main 
street,  his  present  location.  In  1868,  he  married  Miss  Barbara  Bremer,  a  native  of  Wisconsin  ;  they 
have  had  five  children,  three  girls  and  two  boys.     The  family  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

WIIililAM  II.  SiAIJBf  DERS9  physician  and  surgeon  ;  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  came 
to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  with  his  parents,  when  but  one  year  old ;  he  lived  there  until  1865.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  both  the  Literary  and  Medical  Departments  of  the  Michigan  University,  and,  afler  his  gradua- 
tion, went  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  engaged  in  practice ;  after  a  residence  there  of  nine  months,  he  went 
to  Lawrence,  Kan.,  where  he  lived  until  1875,  when  he  came  to  Kenosha.  He  was  City  Physician  one 
year,  and  is  now  County  Physician. 

JOHN  SCHmiTT,  grocer;  born  in  1832  in  Prussia;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1852,  locating 
at  Kenosha,  where  he  remained  a  short  time  and  then  went  to  Indiana,  remaining  two  years,  when  he 
returned  to  Kenosha,  and  worked  as  carpenter  and  wagon-maker  for  four  years;  in  1858,  started  in  basi- 
nets for  himself,  opening  a  grocery  and  saloon.  January,  1860,  married  Miss  Margaret  Barnich,  a  native 
of  Germany.  They  have  had  ten  children,  eight  sons  and  two  daughters ;  five  now  living.  Members  of 
the  Catholic  Church.     Democrat. 

AIJC^UST  SCHROEDER,  harness-maker;  born  in  1831,  in  Germany;  came  to  Wisconsin 
in  1854,  locating  at  Kenosha,  where  he  worked  for  Smith  &  Lines,  manufacturing  harness  for  eight  years. 
In  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  26th  W.  V.  I.,  Co.  C,  at  Kenosha,  and  joined  the  regiment  at  Milwaukee ; 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Mission  Ridge  and  Gettysburg;  was  wounded  June  22,  1864,  near  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  in  Georgia,  when  he  was  sent  to  Nashville;  remained  eleven  weeks  in  hospital;  thence  to  the 
hospital  in  Milwaukee  for  eight  weeks.  In  June,  1865,  was  mustered  out;  returned  to  Kenosha  and 
formed  partnership  with  L.  Smith,  in  the  harness  business.  Smith  sold  out  to  G.  Limpert  and  the  firm 
changed  to  Schroeder  &  Limpert.  Spring  of  1870,  he  sold  out  and  went  to  Iowa;  returned  in  1872;  in 
1873,  formed  partnership  with  Joseph  Dunnebacke,  which  was  continued  till  spring  of  1877,  when  he 
bought  Dunnebacke  out  and  continued  alone.  Married,  in  1854,  Miss  Dora  Janes,  a  native  of  Germany; 
they  have  had  eight  children,  five  boys  and  three  girls ;  one  boy  died  in  1873.  Was  Alderman  of  the 
Second  Ward.     Republican. 
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Z«  0«  SIHIIONS^  President  of  the  Northwestern  Telegraph  Company ;  a  capitalist  prominei 
identified  with  material  interests,  not  only  in  Kenosha,  but  throughout  the  Northwest ;  came  to  Keoo 
in  1848.  After  a  brief  residence  in  that  settlement,  he  continued  his  journey  in  compaDj  with  Mr.  S.,  i 
to  Lake  Co.,  III.,  when  the  latter  established  himself  on  a  farm,  and  for  a  number  of  years  carried  on  fa 
ing.  In  1850,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  returned  to  Kenosha,  where  he  became  identified  with  fioan 
and  commercial  enterprises,  and  was  uniformly  successful  in  all  his  yenture&.  The  Northwestern  Tel^n 
Company  was  at  that  date  in  its  infancy,  and  had  not  been  attended  with  that  sucoess  which  its  projed 
felt  had  been  deserved.  The  line  extended  from  Milwaukee  to  Madison,  and  liable  at  any  time  to  fail 
realizing  the  fullest  complement  of  expectations  anticipated.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Simmons  became  o 
nected  with  the  company,  and  the  high  regard  in  which  its  stock  is  held  by  capitalists  to-day,  is  an  indi 
tion  of  the  influence  he  has  exercised  in  conquering  prospective  defeat  and  realizing  certain  profit  oat 
promised  loss. 

AliBEBT  C.  SIIWCLAIR,  railroad  conductor;  bom  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  1840 ;  his  fiun 
came  West,  and  located  in  Milwaukee  in  1844,  where  he,  in  1856,  at  the  age  of  16,  engaged  in  raiboi 
ing,  following  the  occupation  of  engineer  and  conductor;  holds  the  latter  position  at  the  present  time; 
came  to  Kenosha  in  November,  1868.  Married,  in  1861,  Miss  Julia  H.  Clark,  native  of  Oraflon,  N.  I 
at  Chicago,  111.  Have  three  children — Harry  C.,  Fred  P.  and  Edwin.  Mr.  Sinclair  has  been  a  memb 
of  School  Board  for  three  years,  is  now  President  of  same. 

THOHAS  NlHlTIi,  engineer  of  Simmons  &  Co.'s  box  factory;  bom  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.. 
1838;  moved  West  with  his  parents  when  6  years  old  and  settled  in  Kenosha.  Ran  an  engine  on  Fult< 
Air  Line  R.  R.  two  years ;  worked  one  year  for  Mr.  Bain ;  past  five  years  has  run  Simmons  &  Co.*8  engii 
at  their  box  factory.  Married  Miss  Johanna  Flannigan,  of  Kenosha,  Sept.  25,  1859;  she  was  bo] 
Dec.  4,  1841.  Have  ten  children,  five  boys  and  five  girls — Mary  Anne,  bom  Dec.  25,  1860;  Jamc 
April  3,  1862;  Thomas,  June  6,  1863;  Ellen,  Oct.  10,  1864;  John,  Oct.  6,  1866;  Margaret,  Nov.  < 
1868;  Caroline,  July  31,  1870;  Walter,  June  3,  1872,  die  I  May  15,  1875;  Alice,  April  3,  1874;  Fn 
cis,  Au^.  13,  1876;  William  Eugene,  Oct.  25,  1878.     Religion,  Roman  Catholic. 

N^ICHOIi AS)  S)P AJKTZ9  Sheriff ;  was  born  in  Prussia ;  came  to  America  in  the  spring  < 
1848,  and  located  in  Kenosha  Co.,  in  the  town  of  Paris,  Sec.  36.  In  1870,  he  settled  upon  140  acre 
Sees.  4  and  5,  in  the  same  town,  which  he  still  owns.  Mr.  Spartz  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Sape 
visors  for  five  years,  and  Town  Treasurer  for  two  years.     He  was  elected  Sheriff  in  November,  1878. 

IHATHIAS  STAHIi,  Jr.,  Deputy  Sheriff  and  Policeman ;  born  in  Germany  in  184^ 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1857,  locating  at  Kenosha,  where  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  with  b 
father.  He  opened  a  hotel  and  saloon,  continued  for  six  years,  then  sold  out  and  went  into  the  ice  hm 
ness;  in  1874,  was  elected  City  Marshal  for  two  years,  and,  Jan.  13,  1879,  Deputy  Sheriff  for  two  year 
In  1872,  he  was  appointed  Policeman,  which  position  he  at  present  holds.  Married,  on  Jan.  13,  185: 
Miss  Bridget  Terry,  a  native  of  Illinois.  They  have  had  nine  children,  seven  boys  and  two  girls;  01 
boy  and  one  girl  died.     Member  Catholic  Church ;  Democrat. 

JARED  B.  STARKWEATHER,  druggist;  bom  in  the  town  of  Galway,  Saratoga  C< 
N.  Y.,  May  21,  1813 ;  c^me  to  Wisconsin  in  October,  1847,  locating  at  Kenosha  (then  Southport),  whei 
he  en^raged  in  the  drug  business ;  was  also  engaged  in  farming  for  a  number  of  years.  He  practict 
medicine  and  surgery  in  the  east,  having  received  his  education  at  Geneva  College,  New  York.  Marrie 
on  Sept.  12,  1838,  Miss  Mary  Bailey,  a  native  of  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  They  have  had  three  children,  01 
boy  and  two  girls.  He  has  held  the  offices  of  Alderman,  School  Commissioner  and  Supervisor.  Fanit 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  Republican. 

J«  in.  STEBBOfS^  attorney  and  Justice  of  the  Peace;  is  a  native  of  Stillwater,  N.  Y..  ac 
was  born  in  1829.  His  father,  Salmon  Stebbins,  was  a  M.  E.  clergyman,  and  was  sent  from  New  Yoi 
as  a  missionary  to  the  West,  in  1836.  He  traveled  from  Chicago  to  Green  Bay,  and  returned  to  Sch 
harie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  upon  an  Indian  pony,  making  the  long  journey  entirely  on  horseback.  In  May,  IS^i 
the  family  located  on  a  farm  in  Benton,  Lake  Co.,  111.,  where  J.  M.  lived  seventeen  years.  In  1854.  1 
came  to  Kenosha ;  was  a  clerk  in  a  store  for  three  years,  then  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  for  ti 
years.  In  1860,  he  was  elected  Sheriff,  and  served  two  years.  From  1863  to  the  fall  of  1868,  he  wj 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  was  again  elected  Sheriff  in  1869  and  1870.  I 
1871,  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  which  office  he  has  since  held,  with  the  exception  of  the  yei 
1877.  He  was  Alderman  five  years,  and  member  of  the  County  Board  for  three  or  four  years.  He  wi 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875. 

Win.  S*  STROlN^Gf  is  a  native  of  East  Windsor,  Conn. ;  was  reared  in  Hartford,  and  came  t 
Kenosha  in  May,  1843.     He  entered  upon  mercantile  business  at  the  outset,  and,  in   1846,  began  tlu 
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N.  Y. ;  had  three  children — Ned,  born  1869  ;  Olive  M.,  died  at  the  age  of  10  months  ;  Queen,  born  in  1876. 
Republican. 

OEOBOE  W.  WARVEIiIiE,  attorney;  was  bom  in  Kenosha  Maj  3,  1852;  he  wu 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876  ;  his  father,  who  came  to  Kenosha  in  1847,  was  a  Dative  of  Eo^nd.  Mr. 
Warvelle  is  Secretary  of  the  Kenosha  County  Historical  Society.  He  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Myron  A. 
Baker,  are  City  Attorneys. 

A,  V.  WEIiIiSL  photographer. 

B.  B.  WHITAMEB,  Superintendent  of  the  Whitaker  Engine  &  Skein  Co. ;  came  to  Kenosha 
in  1848 ;  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business  for  the  last  twenty-five  years ;  Mr.  W.  is  a  native  of 
England  ;  resided  in  Vermont  two  or  three  years  previous  to  removal  to  Wisconsin. 

6EOB6E  YIJIiE,  foreman  Ed.  Bain's  factory. 

JOHIW  T.  YUIiE,  assistant  foreman  in  E.  Bain's  wagon  factory;  born  in  1831  in  Scotland 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  May,  1840,  locating  at  Somers,  Kenosha  Go.  At  the  age  of  18  years,  he  came  to; 
Kenosha,  and  worked  for  Mitchell  &  Quarles  at  manufacturing  wagons  for  two  years  ;  then  for  Cront  k 
Stewart  for  one  year ;  aflerward  at  manufacturing  carriages  for  two  years.  In  1874,  was  appointed  assist- 
ant foreman  for  Ed.  Bain,  which  position  he  at  present  holds.  Married,  1851,  Miss  Lucy  Tapling,  who 
died  at  Kenosha  in  the  spring  of  1862  ;  they  had  one  son.  He  married  again,  in  1870,  Miss  Hattie  Y. 
Beed,  a  native  of  Michigan ;  they  have  had  four  children — ^three  girls  and  one  boy.  In  1872,  he  was 
Alderman  of  the  Third  Ward.     Member  Congregational  Church ;  Republican. 

NIC*  ZEBIIIEN9  foreman  Pettit's  malt-house  ;  bom  in  Germany  in  1827  ;  came  to  Wisoonao 
in  1861,  locating  at  Kenosha,  where  he  commenced  work  in  the  malt-house ;  in  1864,  was  appointed  fore- 
man, which  position  he  still  holds.  In  1863,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Zem  ;  she  is  a  native  of  Germanj; 
have  five  children — one  son  and  four  daughters ;  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  Republican. 

AliBEBT  ZEIJS),  general  merchandise  ;  born  in  Germany  in  1845 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
1869,  locating  at  Kenosha,  where  he  worked  for  E.  C.  Brown  for  one  year,  and  £.  Martin  eighteen  months. 
He  also  clerked  for  L.  Bain  in  the  hardware  business  for  one  year,  and  for  Paul  Sauber  six  months. 
April  1,  1876,  opened  a  confectionery  store  on  Main  street,  which  he  continued  for  one  year.  In  1877, 
he  removed  to  North  Main,  and  started  a  general  store  at  his  present  location.  He  married,  July,  1873, 
Miss  Christiana  Muller,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  died  Nov.  29,  1874,  at  Kenosha  ;  married  again,  April 
27,  1876,  Miss  Heurine  Augenendt,  a  native  of  Germany  ;  they  have  had  two  children — one  boy  and  one 
girl.     Member  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  Democrat. 

jttATHIAS  ZIEVEBS,  saloon  ;  born  in  Germany  in  1823;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1857, 
locating  at  Kenosha ;  engaged  as  a  carpenter  for  nineteen  years.  In  1876,  opened  a  saloon  on  Main  street, 
his  present  location.  Married,  in  1855,  Miss  Mary  Krann,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  died  at  Kenosha  in 
1862  ;  had  three  children — two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Married  again,  in  1864,  Mii^  Maggie  Hass.  a 
native  of  Germany,  who  died  in  1866,  at  Kenosha.  April  20,  1868,  married  Miss  Susan  Scbwaltach ;  thej 
had  one  son.     Member  Catholic  Church ;  Democrat. 


PLEASANT  PRAIRIE  TOWNSHIP. 

FBEDEBICK  J.  BBAIWDE,  farmer,  Sec.  5 ;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  born  in  England  in  1826 
came  to  America  in  1832,  and  in  1844,  to  Kenosha  Co.,  locating  on  the  farm  he  now  occupies;  followed 
farming  since.  He  married,  on  June  13,  1852,  Lovina  Johnson,  a  native  of  New  York  State,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Johnson,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  also  of  the  Kenosha  Co.  Agri- 
cultural Society,  of  which  Mr.  Brande  has  been  Secretary  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Brande  ms 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1869  and  1870,  also  Superintendent  of  School  Board  in  1854.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  has  three  children — Henry  J.,  Frederick  W.  and  Charles  E.  He  is  the  owner 
of  113  acres  of  land. 

BOBEBT  BUTCHEB,  general  trader,  Sec.  7;  P.O.  Kenosha;  bom  July  22,  1826,  in 
Norfolk,  England,  where  he  whS  a  merchant  and  farmer ;  came  to  America  in  1864 ;  remained  one  year  in 
Chicago,  then  settled  in  Pleasant  Prairie  ;  he  farms  100  acres  of  land,  but  makes  a  specialty  of  market 
gardening,  devoting  about  ten  acres  to  that  purpose ;  he  does  the  largest  poultry  business  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  and  has  just  erected  a  refrigerator  to  hold  4,000  turkeys,  etc.,  which  in  that  will  keep  good  all 
the  year  round  ;  he  has  also  lately  built  a  hot-house  and  grapery  to  grow  early  vegetables  for  the  Chioii^ 
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and  settled  in  Pleasant  Prairie ;  bought  bis  farm  of  320  acres  and  built  tbe  second  log  house  io  this  town 
ship ;  he  now  lives  in  a  handsome  homestead  which  he  has  since  erected.  He  raises  all  kinds  of  gnii 
and  stock.  Married  Miss  Nancy  Stevens,  of  Vermont,  May  27,  1837 ;  have  had  five  children — Arriila 
born  Dec.  18,  1839;  Lorette,  July  16,  1841  ;  Walter  L.,  Aug.  26,  1843;  Althea,  Nov.  10,  1845,  die< 
Sept.  27,  1856;  Ella  L.,  Oct.  22,  1850.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Racine  ao< 
Kenosha  Counties  before  the  division,  for  two  years;  Roadmaster  of  Pleasant  Prairie  several  yearB; 
School  Clerk  of  Pleasant  Prairie,  two  years.     Mr.  French  is  a  strong  temperance  man. 

GEORGE  D.  FOOT,  deceased;  bom  Feb.  1,  1805,  in  Salem,  N.  T.;  came  to  Wisconsm  ii 
April,  1837,  and  located  on  Pleasant  Prairie;  bought  his  farm  of  eighty  acres  in  1839.  Married  Mia 
Sophia  Hooker,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1828.  He  died  Oct.  9,  1846,  leaving  nine  children — John  H., 
Rachel  A.,  Charlotte  A.,  George  W.,  Emma,  Henry  M.,  Jane,  Charles  P.  and  Emily.  Henry  served  in 
the  war  for  three  years,  with  the  17th  111.  Y.  I.,  and  other  regiments.  Charles  served  three  years  in  the 
1st  Regt.  Wis.  V.  I.  Mrs.  Foot  owns  the  farm,  and  her  son,  George  W.,  manages  it  for  her.  George  W.  Foot 
married  Mi^s  Jane  Hoasted,  of  Bristol  Township,  Oct.  4,  1866 ;  she  died  Sept.  4, 1871,  leaving  two  chfldreD 
—Maud  J.,  born  March  25, 1870 ;  Wm.  H.,  Sept.  4,  1871.     The  family  reside  in  Sec.  21  ;   P.  O.  Kenosht 

JOHN  FOX,  farmer,  Sec.  11;  P.O.  Kenosha;  bom  Oct.  8,  1808,  in  Warwickshire.  Bug.; 
came  to  America  in  the  fall  of  1834 ;  lived  in  Jefferson  Co.,  about  six  years,  and  then  came  to  Pleasut 
Prairie  ;  bought  his  farm  of  250  acres  in  1855,  and  raises  all  kinds  of  stock  and  grain  ;  the  ground  is  w^ 
timbered ;  on  his  arrival  it  was  all  covered  with  hazel  brush  and  small  timber,  but  now  is  in  good  culti\-a- 
tion.  He  built  the  house  and  barns  himself.  Married  Miss  Margaret  Duggan,  of  Ireland,  Jan.  8. 183(). 
and  has  had  eight  children,  seven  now  living — Jane,  William,  Mary,  who  died ;  Edwin,  Albert,  Walter. 
Alice  and  Hattie.  William  Fox  was  Roadmaster  and  Clerk  of  schoal  district  for  several  years.  He  b 
a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  Mrs.  Fox  of  St.  Mark's  Catholic  Church. 

STEPHEN  GAIiT,  fruit  gardener.  Sec.  7 ;  P.  O.  Kenosha;  bom  May  26,  1819,  in  Aberdeeo 
Co.,  Scotland ;  was  a  tailor  by  trade ;  came  to  America  in  1850,  and  located  in  Kenosha  ;  worked  at  hi? 
business  for  six  or  seven  years ;  moved  to  Pleasant  Prairie  Township  in  the  spring  of  1 857,  where  he 
bought  seventeen  acres  of  land,  six  of  which  were  laid  out  for  fruit  and  vegetables  ;  built  his  house,  cleared 
his  land,  and  now  has  it  in  a  state  of  excellent  cultivation,  growing  principally  strawberries,  raspbaries  and 
the  finer  kinds  of  vegetables,  such  as  asparagus,  etc.,  for  the  market.  He  was  the  first  in  the  county  to 
raise  strawberries  for  that  purpose,  half  an  acre  being  looked  upon  as  marvelous  at  that  time.  Married 
Miss  Margaret  Trail,  of  Scotland,  Sept.  16,  1847.  He  was  Town  Clerk  in  1857  ;  is  Clerk  of  school  dis- 
trict, and  has  been  for  six  years,  and  was  Director  of  school  district  fc»r  six  years  previously.  Mr.  tod 
Mrs.  Gait  are  members  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Mr.  G.  has  been  a  total  abstainer  for  twenty-nine 
years,  looking  upon  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  with  abhorrence. 

EPHBAIH  D.  GOODHAIW,  mason.  Sec.  7  ;  P.  0.  Kenosha ;  born  Sept.  1,  1845,  in  Ware, 
Hertfordshire,  Eng.;  came  to  America  in  1856,  and  settled  in  Chicago,  where  he  learned  his  trade,  tad 
worked  at  it.  He  went  to  California  in  1870;  returned  and  located  in  Pleasant  Prairie  in  1871.  He 
built  the  German  Catholic  Church,  Whitaker  Foundry,  completed  the  Masonic  Lodge,  and  erected  maaj 
other  buildings  in  Kenosha  City.  He  also  farms  about  sixteen  acres  of  land.  Married  Miss  Hanaih 
Jones,  of  Shropshire,  Eng.,  May  4,  1865,  and  has  four  children — Charles  H.,  born  Feb.  8,  1866 ;  Willard 
F-,  July  15, 1871 ;  Frank  A.,  Aug.  26,  1873,  and  Goldie  A.,  June  29,  1877. 

J  AIRES  A.  HAIiSSE  Y,  agent  Tmesdell  Station ;  Sec.  4 ;  P.  0.  Truesdell ;  born  in  Albaoj. 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  3,  1855 ;  Feb.  20,  1867,  removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  with  his  parents,  where  he  completed 
his  education ;  May  10,  1870,  entered  the  dry  goods  house  of  T.  A.  Chapman  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  as  cash 
boy ;  three  weeks  later,  was  given  a  clerkship  in  the  cotton  department ;  did  not  like  the  business ;  resigned 
June  28,  1870,  and  obtained  a  position  as  Messenger  No.  3,  Great  Western  Tel^raph  Company;  June  6. 
1871,  Messenger  No.  2;  April  28,  1871,  appointed  Board  of  Trade  Messenger  No.  1,  and  Delivery  Clerk; 
March  2,  1872,  appointed  book-keeper,  and,  while  holding  the  above  position,  succeeded  in  learning  to  tele- 
graph ;  resigned  Feb.  28,  1873  ;  May  13,  1873,  was  appointed  night  operator  at  Morton,  111.,  for  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad ;  June  6, 1873,  appointed  ticket  agent  and  operator  at  Lake,  Milwau- 
kee Co.,  Wis. ;  June  27,  1874,  appointed  operator  at  Kinnikinic  Station,  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  ;  Jolj 
28,  1874,  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  went  to  New  York  City ;  Sept.  20,  1874,  was  appoioted 
night  operator  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  (Albany  &  Susquehanna  Railroad  ;  Sept.  25, 1874,  by  request  of  hi? 
parents,  resigned  and  returned  to  his  home;  Oct.  13,  1874,  appointed  relieving  operator  for  the  Chica^, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad ;  Dec.  8,  1874,  appointed  ticket  and  freight  agent  and  telegraph  ope- 
rator at  Truesdell  Station,  Kenosha  Co.,  Wis.;  Dec.  22,  1874,  appointed  agent  for  the  American  Expres 
Company  ;  March  10,  1879,  appointed  U.S.  Postmaster. 
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JAmES  HARTBAY,  farmer,  Sees.  5  aod  6 ;  P.  0.  Truesdell ;  born  March  27,  1834,  in 
Boston,  Mass.;  lived  there  until  3  years  of  age;  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and,  in  1842,  went  to  Grosse 
Point,  Cook  Co.,  111.;  moved  to  Evanston,  111.,  in  May,  1856 ;  bought  a  farm  in  North  Evanston,  which 
he  sold  in  1873,  and  then  devoted  his  time  to  grading,  horse-dealing,  etc.,  until  he  purchased  his  present 
place,  in  February,  1876,  and  came  to  reside  here  in  June  of  that  year;  besides  raiding  general  farm  pro- 
duce, Mr.  Hartray  devotes  special  attention  to  horse-breeding,  having  several  of  the  best  bred  mares  and 
horses  in  the  country ;  short-horn  cattle  ;  dairy  work,  making  a  larsre  quantity  of  butter  annually  ;  he  also 
raises  large  numbers  of  full-blooded,  long-wool,  Leicester  sheep.  He  is  the  son  of  James  and  Ellen  Har- 
tray ;  his  mother  died  March  15,  1876 ;  his  father  is  living  at  North  Evanston,  111.  Married  Miss  Mary 
Ellis,  of  Cook  Co.,  111.,  May  24,  1855  ;  Mrs.  Hartray  is  of  German  parentage,  and  was  born  in  mid-ocean; 
she  inherited  quite  a  large  property;  they  have  nine  children — James  W.,  born  March  16,  1856  ;  Ellen, 
Jan.  1,  1858 ;  May  J.,  Feb.  15,  1860;  John,  June  20,  1862  .  Thomas,  Oct.  4,  1864 ;  George,  April  17, 
1867;  Annie  M.,  Dec.  2,  1870;  WUliam  C,  March  27,  1873;  Frank,  June  27,  1877.  Held  school 
offices  at  Evanston,  111.;  is  Supervisor  of  Pleasant  Prairie  Township,  and  is  serving  his  third  year  as  Road 
Overseer  of  this  place.     Mr.  H.  and  family  are  members  of  St.  Mark's  Catholic  Church. 

ROBERT  S.  HOUSTOIW,  farmer.  Sec.  20 ;  P.  0.  Kenosha ;  born  Aug.  7,  1820,  in  Char- 
lemont,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.;  was  a  cutter  by  trade;  went  to  Meriden,  Conn.,  Jan.  18,  1851,  and  stayed 
about  seven  years,  working  for  one  company ;  left  there  Sept.  15,  1857  ;  reached  Kenosha  Sept.  25  ; 
bought  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Pleasant  Prairie  ;  built  his  homestead  and  farm-buildings  ;  now  owns  361 
acres  of  land,  principally  devoted  to  pasture  and  to  raising  hay,  corn  and  oat4s ;  he  keeps  on  an  average . 
about  ninety  head  of  Jersey  cattle  and  their  grades  for  dairy  purposes,  making  about  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  of  butter  per  annum.  Mr.  H.  was  one  of  the  first  to  ship  cheese  East  for  the  market;  he  has 
taken  five  medals  at  differi  nt  times,  the  first  four  for  butter,  and  the  last  for  cheese — Centennial,  bronse ; 
Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society,  silver ;  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association,  silver ;  Wisconsin  Dairy- 
men's Association,  gold  ;  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society,  silver.  Married  Miss  Lucy  M.  Stone,  of 
Whately,  Mass.,  Jan.  24,  1849.  Mr.  H.  is  Treasurer  of  School  District,  and  has  been  tor  nineteen 
years ;  was  Chairman  and  Side  Supervisor  of  Pleasant  Prairie  for  several  years  ;  member  of  Legislature 
for  1874.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

IWATHAIW    B.  HYDE,  farmer,  Sec.  11 ;  P.  O.  Kenosha. 

JOHIW  liA^HlB,  dealer  in  real  estate.  Sec.  7  ;  P.  O.  Kenosha ;  born  August  15, 1799,  at  King- 
ton, Herefordshire,  England,  where  his  profession  was  that  of  wool  merchant  or,  as  it  is  called  in  England, 
wool  stapler;  went  to  Canada  in  1839,  and  resided  there  nine  years,  returning  to  England  in  1848, 
where  he  and  his  family  remained  for  four  years;  came  to  America  in  1852,  and  settled  in 
Pleasant  Prairie,  where  he  owns  about  250  acres  of  land,  and  295  acres  in  the  adjoining  township  of 
Somers ;  he  also  owns  seven  farms,  besides  wild  lands  and  city  lots  in  Minnesota.  Married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Turner,  of  Kingston,  England,  April  8,  1825  ;  she  died  in  March,  1834 ;  they  had  four  children — Elixa- 
beth,  who  died  in  infancy  ;  John,  William  and  a  second  daughter,  also  named  Elizabeth.  On  June  21, 
1836,  he  married  Mrs.  Ann  Mary  Wilcox,  of  Kingston,  England ;  she  had  one  daughter — Mary  Anna,' 
who  married  Mr.  Stanbridge  May  15,  1861,  and  died  in  February,  1864,  leaving  one  child — M.  E.  Lamb 
Stanbridge,  born  April  9.  1863  ;  Mr.  Lamb's  eldest  son,  John,  died  in  Canada  in  May,  1842  ;  the  second 
son,  William,  opened  a  real  estate  office  in  Winona,  Minn.,  in  1856,  but  he  died  Maroh  9.  1872,  and  his 
father  is  now  carrying  on  his  business.  Mr.  L.'s  daughter  Elizabeth  died  June  30,  1853,  in  Kenosha. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lamb  are  members  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  of  Pleasant  Prairie,  where  there 
is  a  flourishing  congregation,  which  meets  in  the  Lamb  Schoolhouse,  in  which,  during  the  week,  inatnic- 
tiou  is  impa*  .ed  to  nearly  forty  scholars. 

AUOUST  LA9IBRECHT,  farmer.  Sec.  19  ;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  bom  Sept.  24,  1831,  in  Prus- 
sia; came  to  America  in  1862  and  located  in  Pleasant  Prairie,  Kenosha  Co.,  Wis.,  on  the  farm  he  now 
occupies,  consisting  of  300  acres,  on  which  he  raises  all  kinds  of  stock  and  grain.  Married  Miss  Mary 
Lambrecht,  of  Prussia,  in  the  fall  of  1856,  and  has  eight  children — Bertha,  bom  July  21,  1857;  Jose- 
phine, Oct.  3,  1859 ;  William,  June  27,  1862 ;  Henry,  Sept.  30,  1865  ;  Minnie,  Aug.  7,  1867 ;  Annie, 
June  10,  1869 ;  Rosa,  June  25,  1871  ;  Frank,  Sept.  10,  1873.  He  and  his  family  are  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

TI6TA  liUWqnST,  miller.  Sec.  4;  P.  0.  Tmesdell  Station;  bom  May  11,  1838,  in 
Sweden;  went  to  Denmark  when  12  years  old,  and  learned  his  business;  came  to  Pleasant  Prairie  in 
1869 ;  bought  about  one  acre  of  land  and  built  his  mill  and  house  upon  it,  and  is  now  doing  a  good  bus- 
iness. Married  Miss  Johanna  Paulton,  of  Denmark,  July  9,  1866,  and  has  three  children — Victoria, 
born  March  21,  1869 ;  Sarah,  Aug.  14,  1872 ;  Anna,  Jan.  22,  1875.     He  and  bis  family  are  members  of 
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the  Lutheran  Church.     His  father,  who  was  also  born  in  Sweden,  lives  with  them,  and  is  now  about  67 
years  old. 

PETER  liIPPERT,  farmer,  Sec.  U ;  P.O.Kenosha;  born  Oct.  27, 1837,  in  Prussia,  where 
he  was  a  farmer  and  butcher;  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1857,  and  while  there 
worked  in  a  malt-house ;  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  came  to  Racine  County,  and  worked  on  Peter 
Rosan's  farm ;  and  managed  Mr.  Cutting's  farm  for  him  for  three  years,  whilst  Mr.  C.  was  in  the  army ; 
worked  for  W.  Stanley,  in  Pleasant  Prairie,  and,  in  1868,  bought  the  farm  he  now  owns  of  120  acrea. 
He  married  Miss  Helena  Tobey,  of  Pleasant  Prairie,  in  November,  1862,  and  has  seven  children — William, 
Helena,  Kate,  Annie,  John,  Peter  and  Mary.  Mr.  Lippert  is  now  serving  his  third  year  aa  Roadmaster 
of  Pleasant  Prairie.     He  and  his  family  are  members  of  the  German  Catholic  Church. 

JOHN  liUCAS,  farmer.  Sec.  4,  and  proprietor  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Hotel,  Truesdell  Station; 
P.  0.  Kenosha;  born  May  19, 1836,  in  Radnorshire,  Wales;  came  to  Paris,  Kenosha  Co.,  in  1S43;  to 
Pleasant  Prairie  in  1853,  and  worked  for  L.  C.  Holt  three  and  one-half  years,  then  went  back  to  Paris  to 
his  parents  for  two  years,  during  which  time  he  owned  and  operated  a  threshing  machine,  at  the  same  time 
managing  his  farm.  In  the  fall  of  1858,  was  severely  hurt  by  a  runaway  team.  In  the  spring  of  1859, 
was  elected  Assessor  of  Paris  Township,  and  served  two  years.  In  1860,  went  to  collie  in  Coshocton  Co., 
Ohio,  for  one  year,  then  came  to  Pleasant  Prairie,  bought  a  farm,  worked  it  two  years,  sold  it  and  went  to 
work  as  a  carpenter  in  Kenosha  and  elsewhere  for  four  years.  In  1865,  bought  eighty  acres  of  the  Gid- 
eon Truesdell  farm,  and  worked  it  till  1870,  when  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Kenosha  County,  for  1871-72 ; 
afterward  returned  to  his  farm,  still  working  as  carpenter  for  two  years,  and  was  re-elected  Sheriff  in  the 
fall  of  1874,  serving  two  years  ;  then,  after  managing  his  farm  for  one  year,  rented  it,  and  moved  into  his 
hotel,  which  he  had  bought  in  1874.  Married  Miss  Sarah  J.  Everall,  of  Ohio,  June  15,  1860  ;  she  died 
May  4,  1861.  On  March  7,  1864,  he  married  Miss  Angeline  Dabbs,  of  Pleasant  Prairie ;  have  five  chil- 
dren—John C,  born  Oct.  7,  1865 ;  Floyd  G.,  Nov.  26, 1867  ;  Mabel  L.,  Feb.  27, 1870  ;  Lottie  L.,  June 
26,  1872;  Schuyler  B.,  March  19,  1874.  Mr.  Lucas  has  also  been  Assessor  of  Pleasant  Prairie  nine 
years  at  different  periods ;  Chairman  of  Board  of  Supervisors  one  year ;  Under  Sheriff  of  Kenosha  County, 
two  years ;  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Kenosha  County,  four  years ;  is  now  serving  his  seventh  year  as  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  is  County  Coroner.  He  is  a  member  of  Lodge  No.  47,  Masons.  Mr.  L.  and  bis  family 
are  members  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

CHRISTEN  PETERSEN,  farmer;  P.  O.  Kenosha;  born  in  Denmark  in  1835,  and  came 
to  America  May  14,  1869 ;  to  Kenosha  in  1871 ;  remained  until  1875,  when  he  went  to  Illinois,  .nnd,  in 
1877,  returned  to  Kenosha  and  settled  on  the  farm  he  now  occupies.  He  married,  in  1859,  Miss  T. 
Larsen,  a  native  of  Denmark.  He  has  six  children — Louise,  John,  Mary,  Christina,  Christ  and  Amelia. 
He  owns  eighty  acres  of  land. 

PATRICK  QUICwIiEY,  farmer,  Sec.  1  ;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  born  in  County  Donegal,  Ireland, 
Oct.  8,  1808;  came  to  America  in  1851,  and,  in  1853,  located  in  Kenosha  Co.,  and  went  to  work  on  the 
railroad;  followed  that  occupation  until  1855,  when  he  engaged  at  farming;  followed  that  to  the  present 
time.  He  married,  in  June,  1857,  Miss  Catherine  McGillen,  a  native  of  Ireland.  Had  ten  children, 
seven  still  living.     Are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.     Owns  twenty-five  acres  of  land. 

IiEANDER  RICHTIHEYER,  farmer,  Sec.  i7;  P.  0.  Pleasant  Prairie;  bom  March  26, 
1833,  in  New  York;  worked  as  a  carpenter  there;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1854, stopped  in  Kenosha  three 
months,  then  went  to  Sauk  Co.,  Wis.,  and  worked  as  a  carpenter  and  millwright  for  ten  years;  came  to 
Pleasant  Prairie  in  1864,  and  went  to  farming ;  bought  his  farm  of  127  acres,  in  1868,  and  raises  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  stock,  making  a  specialty  of  dairy  work.  For  about  three  months,  during  the  war,  worked  for 
the  Government  as  carpenter  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Married  Miss  Eliza  Seamen,  of  Sauk  Co.,  Wis.,  Jan. 
1,  1857. 

JOSEPH  RODDEIi,  farmer.  Sec.  13;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  born  Nov.  3,  1832,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, England;  came  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1841,  and  stopped  some  time  in  New  York  State; 
moved  to  Huron  Co.,  Ohio  ;  lived  there  two  years,  and  came  to  Pleasant  Prairie  about  1846  ;  settled  on 
his  farm  of  240  acres  in  the  spring  of  1864,  and  rai^jes  grain  and  stock  of  all  kinds.  He  was  District  Clerk 
of  schools  for  six  years. 

HATTHEW  SCOTT,  farmer.  Sec.  35  ;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  born  April  20,  1809,  in  Perthshire, 
Scotland,  where  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  brewer;  came  to  America  in  1844,  and  located  in  Pleasant 
Prairie  Township  on  Aug.  1st  of  that  year;    bought  his  farm  of  160  acres,  about  twelve  of  which  have 
been  cultivated,  built  his  homestead,  a  handsome  brick  edifice,  barns,  etc  •  he  raises  all  kinds  of  gram  an 
stock.     Married  Miss  Jane  Barclay,  of  Scotland,  Dec.  16,  1831  ;  she  di^  March  9,  1875.      ^.^^^J^^^ 
dren — David,  Lawrence,  Matthew,  Anne  and  Jane.     His  three  BOt^g  gef^^  ^^  ^^^   aTiny,  l>»v\ 
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116th  111.  Regt.,  and  was  confined  in  Libbj  prison  for  eight  months;  Lawrence  served  in  the  153d  111. 
Regt.,  and  Matthew  in  the  Commissary  Department.  Oct.  17,  187G,  Mr.  D.  married  Miss  Jane  Scott,  of 
Scotland.  They  belonjr  to  the  Episcopal  Methodist  Church,  built  just  across  the  line  in  Illinois,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Scott  is  Treasurer  and  Trustee. 

PETER  SH3IITT,  farmer,  Sec.  7;  P.  0.  Kenoshi;  born  July  22,  1826,  in  Prussia;  came 
to  America  in  1840,  and  stopped  near  Chicago,  occupying  himself  mostly  as  a  farmer  in  Cook  Co.,  III.,  for 
about  ten  years  ;  worked  in  a  brewery  ;  then  came  to  Kenosha  and  worked  for  about  five  years  in  the  same 
business  ;  bought  his  Pleasant  Prairie  farm  in  the  spring  of  1875,  and  owns  ninety  acres  and  a  lot  of  three 
acres  in  Illinois.  He  raises  rye,  corn,  flax  and  other  cereals ;  also  some  stock.  Married  Miss  Cecelia  Rib- 
ley,  of  Prus3ia,  Nov.  5,  1845,  and  has  nine  children — Mary,  Angie,  Matt,  Susie,  Lena,  Mike,  Katie, 
Peter  ana  Gertie.  He  and  his  family  belong  to  the  Oerman  Catholic  Church.  Mr.  Shmitt  helped  to 
build  the  Kenosha  &  Rock  ford  R.  R. 

WIIiLIAH  STANIiEY.  farmer,  Sec.  22;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  born  Sept.  1,  1829,  in  Essex 
Co.,  Vt.;  came  to  Paris  Township,  Wis.,  in  1836.  On  arrival,  Mr.  Stanley*s  father  built  a  log  house, 
which  waB  ready  for  occupation  in  one  month ;  came  to  Pleasant  Prairie  in  the  spring  of  1837,  «nd,  in 
1839,  his  father  located  on  his  present  farm,  buying  the  improvements,  which  consisted  of  fencing,  a  log 
house  and  three  or  four  acres  of  plowed  land.  The  farm  now  consists  of  590  acres  of  land,  with  large 
bams  and  a  handsome  homestead,  which  Mr.  William  Stanley  rebuilt  and  remodeled  throughout  in  1874. 
He  raises  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  sheep ;  has  300  to  400  head.  He  also  has  a  dairy, 
for  which  he  keeps  from  fifty  to  sixty  head  of  cattle.  Married  Miss  Mary  E.  Dabbs,  of  Pleasant  Prairie, 
Nov.  27,  1872,  and  has  three  children— Mary  Edith,  born  March  19, 1874 ;  John  William,  Jan.  14, 1876  ; 
Charles  Frank,  Aug.  18,  1878.     Mr.  S.  was  Supervisor  for  Pleasant  Prairie  for  1877. 

JOSEPH  S.  TODD,  farmer.  Sec.  7  ;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  born  Nov.  13,  1852,  in  Kenosha, and 
resided  there  about  seven  years  ;  moved  to  Chicago  afler  his  mother*s  death ;  then  to  Greenwood ;  next  to 
Woodstock,  and  worked  as  a  fkrmer,  except  in  1873,  when  he  was  a  sailor  on  the  lakes;  returned  to 
Pleasant  Prairie  in  the  summer  of  1878,  and  has  been  about  a  year  on  George  Yule's  farm  of  forty-two 
acres,  to  which  twenty  acres  more  will  soon  be  added.  He  raises  stock  principally.  He  owns  a  horse,  harness 
and  wagon,  besides  the  usual  farm  implements ;  also  has  a  large  number  of  fowls.  Married  Miss  Flora  A. 
Warriner,  of  Kenosha,  Feb.  13,  1878  ;  has  one  child — Lewis  A.,  born  Jan.  29,  1879.  By  the  side  of  his 
house  is  the  Gatchell  Water  Cure,  called  Oak  Grove  Sanitarium,  now  uninhabited,  fast  going  to  ruin. 

DEBASTUS  TORBEY,  farmer,  Sec.  17 ;  P.  0.  Pleasant  Prairie ;  bom  Jan.  11, 1820,  in 
Centerville,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  a  farmer  ;  in  the  spring  of  1866,  he  came  to  Pleasant  Prai- 
rie, Kenosha  Co.,  Wis.,  and  took  charge  of  TruesdelFs  farm  of  1,100  acres.  He  hought  his  farm  in  the 
spring  of  1872,  and  owns  335  acres  of  land.  He  repaired  the  house,  built  his  cheese  factory,  »nd  manu- 
factures about  twenty  tons  per  annum.  On  the  farm,  he  raises  all  kinds  of  grain  and  stock,  keeping  about 
sixty  cows  for  his  factory.  Married  Miss  Jane  Knowlton,  of  Centerville,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1845,  and  has 
three  children— A.  E.  Torrey,  bora  Nov.  3,  1847;  Herbert  C,  May  1,  1857:  Allen  J.,  Jan.  3,  1861. 
Mr.  T.  has  been  Assessor  of  Taxes  in  New  York,  and  is  Supervisor  of  Pleasant  Prairie  for  1879.  He  held 
this  office  once  before. 

HEBBEBT  C.  TOBBEY,  Pleasant  Prairie  station  agent  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.,  Sec.  8 ;  P.  0. 
Pleasant  Prairie;  bom  May  1,  1857,  in  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  educated ;  came  to  Wisconsin 
in  1864,  and  worked  for^Mr.  Truesdell  for  two  years  in  his  cheese  factory ;  then  was  appointed  station 
agent.  He  owns  a  flour  and  feed  store  and  dwelling  house,  and  has  just  added  a  flour-mill.  He  also  owns 
ten  acres  of  land,  covered  with  fruit  trees.  Married  Miss  Charlotte  Derbyshire,  of  Pleasant  Prairie,  April 
24,  1873,  and  has  one  child— Charles  H.,  born  Sept.  26,  1878.  Mr.  T.  was  Treasurer  of  the  School  Dis- 
trict for  two  years. 

WABD  C.  WHITE,  former,  Sec.  17;  P.  0.  Pleasant  Prairie;  born  Jan.  18,  1810,  in  Berk- 
shire  Co.,  Mass.;  kept  store  there  seven  years,  and  was  also  a  farmer;  moved  into  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.; 
bought  a  farm  and  worked  it  for  six  years ;  in  1857,  came  to  Pleasant  Prairie  and  bought  a  farm  of  240 
acres ;  he  now  owns  390  acres ;  he  built  the  house,  barns,  etc.,  himsi-lf,  there  being  but  few  improvements 
on  his  arrival ;  Mr.  White  was  the  first  man  in  Southern  Wisconsin,  if  not  in  the  State,  to  go  into  the 
dairy  business,  being  much  pitied  at  the  time  for  what  was  deemed  his  rashness,  but  which  proved  to  be 
the  keenest  foresight,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  development  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  lucrative 
industries  in  the  Stare ;  Mr.  W.  at  present  keeps  eighty-four  head  of  cattle  for  dairy  purposes,  and  thirty 
head  of  young  Ayrshires  for  that  and  for  sale ;  in  addition,  he  raises  a  large  quantity  of  corn  and  oats  for 
home  consumption ;  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  cattle-stable  with  the  cattle  ranged  on  each  side,  and 
a  road  through  the  center  for  cleansing  purposes;  the  measurement  of  his  farm  buildings  are:     Horse 
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bam,  34x48  feet ;  cow  barn,  38x114  feet;  stock  barn,  24x116  feet;  shed,  22x42  feet ;  chee8e-b< 
20x46  feet,  and  an  L  22x30  feet;  wagon  shed  24x32  feet;  henhouse^  12x24  feet;  Mr.  White  has 
completed  a  handsome  homestead  on  a  principle  of  his  own,  to  gain  the  greatest  amouDt  of  fresh  air 
sunlight ;  the  furniture  is  unique  and  elegant.     Mr.  White  has  seven  children. 

JOSHUA  n.  and  ».  J.  WHITELE Y,  farmers,  Sec.  6 ;  P.  0.  Kenosha.  A  dupiica 
marriage  certificate  of  the  head  of  the  Whiteley  family,  old  settlers  of  Pleasant  Prairie,  Kenosha 
Wis.:  "This  is  to  certify ;  that  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  9th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of 
Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  the  rites  of  matrimony  were  s^ilemnized  aceoi 
to  law,  between  Mr.  Joshua  Whiteley  and  Miss  Mary  Roberts,  by  me,  James  Davis,  Pastor  of  the  \V 
Church  in  this  city."  Mrs.  Whiteley  was  born  in  Carnarvon  Co..  North  Wales ;  came  to  this  con 
with  her  parents  when  but  ten  years  of  age;  summer  of  1817,  they  landed  in  New  York  City; 
Roberts  and  his  family  subsequently  settled  in  the  township  of  Steuben,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  W 
ley  will  be  favorably  remembered  by  the  older  settlers  of  this  section ;  few  have  met  life's  responsibi] 
with  more  fidelity  or  fortitude  than  Mrs.  W.;  she  was  a  Christian  and  maintained  her  Christian  inte^ 
to  the  close  of  life's  journey;  consumption,  that  gradually  wore  her  out,  carried  her  to  her  grave; 
life  was  useful,  her  end  peaceful.  Joshua  Whiteley,  Sr.,  was  bom  Oct.  29, 1805,  in  Yorkshire,  £n<dj 
came  to  Albany.  N.  Y.,  in  the  summer  of  1826,  and  to  Wisconsin  in  1838,  with  his  wife  and  one  cb 
four  others  were  born  in  this  State ;  two  are  now  dead ;  on  arrival  at  Racine,  Wis.,  they  had  to  cross 
wild  laod  to  Pleasant  Prairie ;  bought  the  claim  before  land  was  deeded  ;  they  moved  into  a  rough 
cabin  in  Bristol  Township,  without  doors,  windows  or  floor ;  wolves  and  rattlesnakes  quite  plentiful,  aiid  < 
were  frequently  seen  half  a  dozen  at  a  time ;  they  afterward  built  one  of  the  first  log  houses  in  Pleai 
Prairie,  and  their  present  homestead  they  erected  in  the  spring  of  1846 ;  their  mother  was  a  represei 
live  pioneer  wife,  and  worked  in  the  dairy  making  butter  for  the  market;  she  died  Dec.  27,  1863; 
J.  M.  Whiteley  and  his  sister  own  263  acres  of  laud,  and  raise  all  kinds  of  stock  and  f^rain.  Mr.  J. 
W.  was  Roadmaster  of  Pleasant  Prairie  for  three  years;  held  the  office  when  the  new  bridge  was  b 
iiver  the  creek,  in  1874 ;  he  has  been  Steward  of  the  Methodist  Church  for  seventeen  years,  of  whicli 
and  his  sister  are  members. 

CHARLES  H.  WILLEBTOIW,  farmer.  Sec.  27  ;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  born  May. 25,  1^ 
in  Kirby  Lathorpe,  Lincolnshire,  Eng. ;  went  into  the  dry  goods  and  grocery  business  in  Ramsey,  Hi 
ingdonshire;  came  to  Log  City,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1853,  and  was  in  business  as  a  batcher;  cam< 
Wisconsin  in  1855  ;  located  in  Pleasant  Prairie  Township,  buying  two  and  one-fourth  acres  of  land,  af 
ward  increasing  it  to  five ;  he  returned  to  England  on  a  visit  in  1864,  and,  in  1865,  purchased  his  pret 
farm  of  eighty  acres,  on  which  he  raises  all  kinds  of  grain  and  stock,  making  a  specialty  of  sheep ;  in 
fall,  he  butchers  cattle  for  the  Kenosha  market.  He  entirely  remodeled  and  enlarged  his  homestea< 
1866,  and  in  that  and  the  following  year  planted  about  two  hundred  apple  trees,  which  are  now  yield 
handsomely.  Married  Miss  Mary  Ann  Saunders,  of  Cork,  Ireland,  May  27,  1868.  They  are  meml 
of  the  Methodist  Church. 

LAFAYETTE  D.  WOODWOBTH,  farmer.  Sec.  4;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  bom  May 
1823,  in  Chittenden,  Essex  Co.,  Vt.;  went  to  Hartland,  Niagara  Co..  N.  Y.,  for  eighteen  months;  in 
20th  year,  gave  his  father  $60  for  his  time,  and  in  1844  came  to  Bristol  Township,  Kenosha  Co.,  ^ 
and  worked  for  Harmon  &  Marsh  for  eighteen  months,  then  bought  a  farm  of  sixty  acres,  which  he  gi 
ually  increased  to  184  acres.  During  the  years  1851-52,  Mr.  W.  was  in  California,  snooessfully  g 
mining;  was  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  from  1868  to  1870  ;  bought  ten  acres  of  land  and  a  house  and  lot,  wfc 
he  aflerward  sold ;  went  back  to  Bristol  Township  in  1872,  and  stayed  till  1875,  when  he  sold  his  pi 
erty,  moved  to  Pleasant  Prairie  and  bought  his  farm  of  305  acres,  upon  which  he  raises  all  kinds  of  gr 
and  stock.  Married  Miss  Eliza  Smith,  of  Kenosha  Co.,  Nov.  31,  1846,  and  have  eight  children — Frai 
A.,  born  Oct.  9,  1847  ;  Mary,  July  12,  1850 ;  Joel  N.,  March  11,  1852 ;  Emily,  Sept.  27,  1859 ;  B 
vey  P.,  April  26,  1861 ;  Lilly  May,  Oct.  17,  1864;  WilHam,  Oct.  7,  1867  ;  Lafayette  D.,  May  31, 18 
He  was  Roadmaster  for  several  years,  both  in  Bristol  and  Pleasant  Prairie  Townships,  and  School  CI 
for  both  townships.     He  and  his  family  are  members  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church. 
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HIIiIiARD  J.  ANDREWS,  farmer,  Sec.  22  ;  P.  0.  Kenosha ;  born  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  his  father  coming  West  in  1854,  locating  on  a  farm  in  Kenosha  Co.;  he  continued  farming,  in 
various  places  in  the  county,  until  1875,  when  he  occupied  the  farm  upon  which  he  died,  June  29,  1878, 
where  his  sons,  Millard  and  Albert,  are  now  conducting  the  farm,  which  consists  of  160  acres.  The  other 
members  of  the  family  living  in  Kenosha  Co.  were  D.-ivid  E.  and  Ella  M.     David  died  in  1861. 

SAHUEIi  BABBTES,  farmer,  Sec.  25  ;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  born  in  England  in  1826  ;  came  to 
America  in  July,  1848,  remaining  on  the  Hudson  Biver,  in  New  York  State,  until  1853;  went  thence  to 
Lake  Co.,  111. ;  remained  there  until  1857,  when  he  located  in  Somers,  Kenosha  Co.,  on  the  farm  he  now 
occupies.  He  is  Clerk  of  Somers  District,  and  has  held  the  office  of  Town  Teeasurer.  He  married,  in 
1850,  Miss  Catherine  Hale,  a  native  of  Southamptonshire,  England;  Mrs.  Barnes  has  had  six  children, 
five  still  living ;  one  was  accidentally  shot ;  the  remaining  five  are  Visschcr,  Phillip  B.,  William  J.,  Carrie 
J.  and  Edward  M.     Mr.  Barnes  owns  100  acres  of  land. 

EDWABD  BIBCH,  farmer,  Sec.  10;  P.  O.  Kenosha;  born  in  England  in  1822;  came  to 
America  in  1844;  stopped  in  Canada  West;  in  1867,  he  came  to  Kenosha,  locating  on  a  farm,  and  has 
followed  farming  up  to  the  present  time.  He  is  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church ;  has  held  the  office  of 
Road  Commissioner  four  or  five  years.  He  married  in  Canada,  in  1855,  Miss  Jane  Thompson,  a  native  of 
England;  they  have  had  eleven  children,  ten  of  whom  are  still  living.  He  is  the  owner  of  162j  acres 
of  land. 

ISAAC  T.  BISHOP,  farmer.  Sec.  16;  P.  O.  Somers;  bom  in  Somers,  Kenosha  Co.,  in 
1845  ;  his  father,  Jacob  Bishop,  was  one  of  the  early  settlers;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1839,  and  brought 
his  family  to  Kenosha  Co.  in  1842,  locating  on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives.  Isaac  T.  Bbhop,  at  the 
age  of  16,  engaged  as  clerk  in  the  dry  goods  store  of  Seth  Doom,  at  Kenosha.  Sept.  9,  1862,  he  enlisted 
in  Taylor's  Battery,  at  Chicago,  111. ;  he  was  transferred  to  the  55th  111.  V.  I.,  and  detached  from  that  to 
the  Ordnance  Department,  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  serving  in  the  capacity  of  Ordnance  officer 
until  the  close  of  the  war ;  participated  in  the  battles  of  Champion  Hilb,  Miss.,  Raymond,  Black  River 
and  others  ;  also  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg;  returning  to  Kenosha  Co.,  he  was,  in  1867,  elected  Justice  of 
the  Peace  of  Somers,  holding  that  position  at  present.  He  married,  in  1866,  Miss  Lydia  Clemens,  a  native 
of  Wisconsin  ;  he  has  three  sons.     He  owns  1 60  acres  of  land. 

JOHN  BBAID,  farmef,  Sec.  6 ;  P.  0.  Kenosha ;  born  in  Scotland  in  1821  ;  came  to  America 
in  1850,  and  located  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Racine  Co.,  Wis. ;  he  remained  until  1855,  when  he  removed 
to  Kenosha  Co.,  purchasing  a  farm,  then  very  heavily  timbered,  which  he  cleared,  having  at  present 
seventy-five  acres  under  cultivation.  He  was  Assessor  for  the  town  of  Somers  in  1869.  March  18,  1854, 
he  married  Miss  Jane  Whitley,  a  native  of  Scotland ;  they  have  had  ten  children,  nine  still  living — 
Thomas,  John,  Andrew,  Katie,  Nellie,  James,  George,  William  and  Margaret. 

PHILANDEB  T.  BRIGOS,  farmer,  Sec.  12;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  bom  in  Vermont  in  1814; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1850;  in  1851,  he  built  in  Kenosha  Co.,  moving  his  family,  in  1852,  into  the  house 
he  had  built  the  previous  year ;  he  engaged  in  farming,  which  he  followed  until  he  enlisted  in  the  4th  W. 
V.  I.,  July  2,  1861,  which  regiment  was  afterward  transferred  to  4th  Wis.  Cav. ;  he  served  three  years 
and  one  month,  participating  in  nearly  all  battles  in  which  the  regiment  was  engaged,  and  was  mustered 
out  of  service  in  August,  1864.  He  married,  in  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22,  1838,  Miss  Emeline  Harris,  a 
native  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Briggs  has  five  children — Lyden  W.,  lone  M.,  fklward,  James  P.  and 
Emma  R.  Lyden  W.  enlisted  in  7th  Wis.  Battery,  and  served  three  years ;  James  P.  enlisted  in  Ist 
W.  V.  I. ;  was  wounded  in  battle  of  Perryville,  Ky.,  for  which  he  was  discharged,  but  afterward  re-en- 
listed in  the  same  regiment,  which  was  transferred  to  the  21st,  serving  in  the  latter  regiment  to  the  end  of 
the  war.     Mr.  Briggs  is  owner  of  116^  acres  of  land,  which  he  and  his  son  Edward  now  cultivate. 

JOHN  G.  BlJDDLiE,  farmer,  Sec.  23;  P.  0.  Kenosha:  born  in  England  in  1822;  in  1826, 
his  family  came  to  America  and  located  in  New  York ;  in  1853,  he  came  to  Kenosha  Co.  He  held  the 
offices  of  Deputy  six  years,  that  of  City  Marshal  three  years.  In  1876,  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising;  followed  that  to  the  present  time.  He  married  in  New  York,  in  1848,  Miss  Lavina  Laine,  a 
native  of  New  York.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Orand  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  is  a  member  of  the  I.  0.  O.  F., 
a'so  of  the  Encampment ;  was  a  member  of  the  39th  W.  V.  I.,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Owns  house  and  lot  in  Kenosha.     Has  five  children — Minnie,  0  orge,  Marshall  N.,  Frank  and  Susie. 
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CHARLES  A.  BLXLAHOBE,  farmer,  Sec.  30 ;  P.  0.  Kenosha ;  bora  in  Kenodb 
in  1841),  his  father  having  located  in  Kenosha  Co.,  town  of  Somers,  in  1844,  and  engaged  in  farn 
Charles  A.,  who  now  occupies  the  adjoining  farm  to  his  brother  Oren,  married  in  Bristol,  Kenosha 
in  1870,  Miss  Sarah  Scott,  a  native  of  Bristol,  Kenosha  Co.,  Wis.;  they  have  one  child,  named  Ora. 
is  the  owner  of  301)  acres. 

OREW  BULL  AMOBE,  farmer.  Sec.  30 ;  P.O.  Kenosha;  born  in  Wisconsin  in  1844 
father  and  family  came  to  the  State  that  year ;  his  father  purchased  the  farm  now  oonducted  by  the 
Charles  A.  and  Oren.  Mr.  Oren  Bullamore  married,  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  in  1873,  Miss  Annie  < 
a  native  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Bullamore  has  two  children — Ethie,  born  Nov.  13,  1874,  and  Royal,  3 
23,  1876.     He  is  the  owner  of  248  acres. 

WILLLAH  E.  BIJBGESi^,  farmer,  Sec.  8;  P.  0.  Somers;  born  in  Osw^o  Co.,  N.  ] 
1830  ;  his  father,  Benagh  Burgess,  who  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  came  to  what  is  now  Kenosha  ( 
1836.  and  engaged  in  business  in  a  saw-mill  located  on  Pike  River,  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  So 
in  which  business  he  engaged  until  his  death,  in  the  spring  of  1838.  At  an  earlj  age,  William  en 
the  milling  business,  which  he  followed  up  to  1850,  when  he  went  to  farming,  in  which  he  is  at  pr 
occupied.  Mr.  William  Burgess  has  been  Assessor  of  the  town  of  Somers  for  the  past  two  years,  iD< 
held  the  office  of  Town  Treasurer.  He  married,  in  the  town  of  Somers,  in  1850,  Miss  Jane  Le 
native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  a  daughter  of  one  of  Kenosha  Go.'s  earliest  settlers  (Mr.  CI 
Leet,  who  died  in  Somers  Feb.  11,  1874).  Mr.  William  Burgess  has  ten  children  living — Mary  A., 
Aug.  5,  1851 ;  Martha  E.,  Oct.  30,  1852 ;  Virginia  L.,  March  11,  1855 ;  Charles  L.,  March  15,  1 
Cyrus  E.,  Aug  23, 1869  ;  George  F.,  Jan.  23,  1861 ;  William  E.,  Oct.  29,  1865  ;  Battle  J.,  Man 
1868;  Burdett  H.,  Nov.  9,  1870  ;  Robert  C,  May  9,  1873;  and  Delia,  April  25,  1863  (died  Juw 
1863).  Mr.  Burgess'  mother,  Amanda  Burgess,  formerly  Miss  Foster,  is  still  living  ;  she  was  bom  i 
State  of  New  York  in  1799 ;  her  father,  Mr.  Alfred  Foster,  was  one  of  Kenosha's  first  settlers,  b 
been  one  of  the  exploring  party  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1835 ;  he  built  the  first  saw- mill  in  what  u 
Kenosha  Co.     Mr.  Burgess  is  owner  of  247  acres  of  land. 

HOSES  C.  BUSWEIili,  farmer,  Sec.  21 ;  P.  0.  Somers;  bom  in  New  Hampishire  in  1 
his  family  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1843,  locating  in  Paris,  Kenosha  Co.,  his  fiither  engaging  in  hn 
Mr.  Moses  Buswell  engaged  first  in  teaching  school  and  farming ;  he  has  held  the  office  of  School  Insp 
for  some  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  having  built  the  Baptist  Church  of  Somers, 
assisted  in  organizing  it.  He  married  in  September,  1843,  in  New  York,  Miss  Lucy  J.  Gardner,  a  n 
of  Hornby,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Buswell  has  had  elevep  children,  nine  still  living — Ezra  M.,  John  H.,  Lavini 
Charles  H.,  Mary  S.,  William  H.,  Otto  F.,  Moses  C.  and  Jennie  0.  (who  died).  Alpha  M.  and  Gknei 
He  is  owner  of  157  acres. 

PHILLIP  DBISSAL,  farmer.  Sec.  18;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  born  in  Prussia  in  1844 
family  came  to  Milwaukee  Co.  in  1846 ;  and  in  1851  to  Kenosha  Co.,  locating  on  a  farm  in  Somei 
Dec.  20,  1862.  Phillip  enlisted  in  the  31st  Wis.  V.  I.,  serving  with  the  regiment  and  participating 
the  battles  fought  by  the  regiment;  was  mustered  out  with  the  regiment  on  July  20,  1865.  He  ms 
at  Kenosha  May  7,  1868,  Miss  Ellen  Smith,  a  native  of  Prussia;  he  has  five  children — Ellen,  J 
Margaret,  John  and  Mary.  Members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Mr.  Drissal  is  owner  of  111  acr 
land. 

FRAIWK  EICK,  farmer.  Sec.  28;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  bom  in  Germany  in  1843;  his  fi 
came  to  America  in  1847,  locating  in  Kenosha  Co.  on  a  farm ;  his  father,  John  Eick,  engaging  in  t 
ing,  which  he  follo\^ed  for  many  years,  conducting  also  a  farm ;  he  died  in  1870,  since  which  time,  f 
has  conducted  the  farm,  assisted  by  his  brother.  Frank  Eick  married,  in  February,  1874,  Miss  Se 
Ozan,  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey ;  Mr.  Eick  has  three  children — Clara,  Frank  and  Silli. 
Eick  is  owner  of  forty  acres  of  land. 

FREDRICK  FISCHER,  farmer.  Sec.  14;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  bom  in  Hanover  in  1823 
came  to  Kenosha  Co.  in  1848,  where  he  was  employed  in  farm  work  ;  in  1852,  he  puruh&ved  the  far 
now  occupies.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Married,  in  New  York,  Miss  Loui^ie  So; 
who  died  in  1853,  leaving  three  children  ;  married  again,  in  Kenosha,  in  1853,  Miss  F.  Eng]ehardt,a  n 
of  Hanover.     Mr.  Fischer  is  owner  of  forty  acres. 

JAMES  G.  6ARDI1WIER,  farmer,  Sec.  14;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  bom  in  Montgomery  Co 
Y.,  in  1834;  in  the  spring  of  1856,  he  came  to  Kenosha  Co.,  locating  in  the  town  of  Somers, 
engaged  in  farming.  Aug.  14,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  33d  Wis.  Y.  I.;  participated  in  all  battles  foi 
by  the  regiment,  among  them  the  battle  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  the  siege  of  Vicksburg;  was  musi* 
out  of  service  with  the  regiment  in  1865.     He  married,  in   1860,  Miss  Maria  L.  Cobb,  a  native  of  ^ 
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living  are  Fred  W.  and  Edward  H.     His  wife,  who  was  Miss  Jessie  Smith,  was  bom  in  Kenosha  Co 
married  in  1 868.     He  is  the  owner  of  200  acres  of  land. 

ELDRIDGE  B.  HANNINO,  farmer;  P.  0.  Kenosha;   born  in  Massachusetts  in  1 

brought  up  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  in  1855,  he  came   West  and  located  in  Chicago;  remained 
until  1 870,  when  he  came  to  Kenosha  Co.  and  settled  on  the  farm  he  now  occupies.    He  married,  in  1 
Miss  Sarah  Williams,  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  they  have  one  child.     He   is  owner  of  n 
acres  of  land. 

WALTER  8.  HAX WELIi,  farmer,  Sec.  34 ;  P.  0.  Kenosha ;  born  in  Washington 
N.  Y.,  in  1835 ;  came  to  Kenosha  Co.,  in  1800,  and  engaged  in  farming,  continuing  that  to  the  pr 
time.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  from  1876  to  1878,  and  has  been  Town  Supervisor 
1873;  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Kni^^hts  of  Honor,  and  member  of  the  Congregational  Chnreh. 
married,  in  1861,  Miss  Anna  Robinson,  who  died  Dec.  15,  1875;  he  married  again,  in  1877,  Mrs.  i 
Oreenebaum,  who  died  October,  1878.  Each  wife  left  one  child ;  the  first  a  son — Elmer  A.,  the  8ec< 
daughter — Annie  J. 

JOHM  E.  MEYER,  farmer.  Sec.  32;  P.  O.  Kenosha;  bom  in  Prussia  in  1838;  cao 
America  in  1844 ;  he  located  in  Kenosha  Co.,  and  engaged  in  farming,  in  which  occupation  hi 
remained  since  his  arrival ;  he  settled  on  hb  present  farm  in  1864 ;  is  Treasurer  of  the  school  district, 
ing  held  that  position  for  the  past  five  years.  Member  of  the  St.  George's  Catholic  Church,  of  Ken* 
Married  in  Kenosha,  in  1859,  Miss  Margaret  Terry,  a  native  of  Cook  Co.,  111.,  who  died  Feb.  7,  1 
leaving  cue  child.  Mr.  Meyer  married  a  second  time  at  Paris,  Kenosha  Co.,  Sept.  22,  1863,  Miss  ( 
line  Meyers,  a  native  of  Prussia ;  have  had  four  children — Joseph,  born  April,  22,  1866  ;  Geo.  J.,  M 

20,  1868;    Charles,  Feb.  17,  1875;  John,  born  Aug.  19,  1876,  died  Oct.   11,   1877.      His  son 
his  first  wife,  Theodore  G.,  was  born  Dec.  31,  1859.     Mr.  Meyer  is  owner  of  117*  acres. 

CHRISTIAN  RAPP,  farmer,  Sec.  6  ;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  born  in  Germany  in  1821,  and  < 
to  America  in  1855;  stopped  in  Pennsylvania  until  1858,  when  he  came  to  Kenosha  Co.,  where  he  sei 
on  the  farm  he  now  occupies.  He  married ;  has  had  three  children,  two  of  whom  are  still  living.  I 
owner  of  thirty  acres  of  land. 

DANIEIj  W.  REASE,  farmer.  Sec.  4 ;  P.  0.  Somers ;  born  in  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  li 
his  father,  James  Rease,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1839 ;  returned  East,  and,  in  1840,  brought  his  family 
settled  in  what  is  now  Somer;),  Kenosha  Co.;  he  engaged  in  farming  until  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1 
when  he  engaged  in  sign  and  house  painting  in  Kenosha  until  1861,  when  he  went  to  California,  w 
he  now  resides,  leaving  Daniel  to  manage  the  farm ;  Daniel  also  went  to  California,  bat  only  remain 
year,  when  he  returned  to  his  farm  where  he  is  at  present.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Che 
He  married,  in  Cortland  Co.,  in  January,  1865,  Miss  Maria  A.  Brooks,  a  native  of  Cortland  Co. 
Y.;  has  three  children— Clayton   B.,  born  April  9,1866;  Harvey  V.,  Feb  28,  1873;  Edith  M., 

21,  1877. 

SAMlJEIi  T.  RICE,  farmer.  Sec.  30  ;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  bom  in  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  li 
came  West  and  located  in  Kenosha  Co.  in  1841,  and  engaged  in  building,  which  he  followed  for  a  nni 
of  years ;  he  held  the  office  of  Road  Commissioner  at  the  time  of  the  change  from  Territorial  to  S 
Government;  was  also  Town  Clerk  and  Assessor;  in  1848,  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  at  Kenc 
holding  that  office  up  to  1856  He  married,  in  May,  1842,  Miss  Matilda  Judd,  a  native  of  Tomp 
Co.,  N.  Y.;  has  five  children  ;  Orville  A.,  the  eldest,  enlisted  during  the  rebellion  in  the  Ist  Wis.  V 
was  transferred  to  21st ;  participated  with  his  regiment  in  all  battles,  and  was  with  Gren.  Sherman  on 
famous  march  to  the  sea ;  he  was  lost,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war. 

MATHIAS  SCHWAM,  farmer.  Sec.  9  ;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  bom  m  Germany  in  1822  ;  c 
to  America  in  1846,  stopping  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn.;  he  remained  there  for  two  years;  came  to  Ken< 
Co.  in  1848,  and  engaged  in  farming;  in  1856,  he  located  on  the  farm  he  now  occupies.  He  is  a  men 
of  the  Catholic  Churcb.  He  married,  in  Milwaukee,  in  1848,  Miss  Gertrude  Fox,  a  native  of  Pros 
they  have  four  children — Christ,  Annie,  Hubert  and  Helen.     He  is  owner  of  ninety  acres. 

RVRR  SSIMMOMS,  farmer;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  bom  in  New  York  in  183a;  came  West 
1844,  and  landed  in  SouthpoTt  (now  Kenosha) ;  went  thence  to  Lake  Co.,  111.,  where  he  remained  a 
1861,  when  he  returned  to  Kenosha  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  tanning;  followed  that  until  the  spi 
of  1879,  when  he  went  onto  his  farm  in  the  town  of  Somers;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Kenosha  ( 
Council  for  three  or  four  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the  F.  &  A.  M.;  has  three  children — Ella  J.,  Am 
B.  and  Millie;  is  owner  of  100  acres. 

GEORGE  M.  SLiOAM,  farmer.  Sec.  7  ;  P.  0.  Kenosha ;  born  in  Ohio  in  1830  ;  oame 
Kenosha  Co.  ia  1874,  intending  to  retire  from  active  business.     He  married,  in  County  Down.  L^nd, 
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GEORGE  ADAMSON,  farmer,  Sec.  34 ;  P.  0.  Woodworth ;  born  April  26,  1836,  b  \ 

Meath,  Ireland,  where  he  learned  the  mason's  trade;  he  came  to  America  in  1852,  and  located  in  Mo 
town,  N.  Y.,  where  he  worked  as  a  mason ;  in  1855,  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  in  BruKoI  To 
ship,  and  still  worked  at  his  trade,  farming  at  the  same  time  ;  in  1863,  he  bought  his  farm,  160  acrps, 
built  his  homestead,  which  he  enlarged  in  1876  ;  he  raises  all  kinds  of  grain  and  stock,  and  makes  ba 
for  the  market.  Married  Miss  Johanna  Oenna,  of  Ireland,  July  8,  1855,  and  has  seven  children — Si 
J.,  Julia  N.,  Mary  N.,  Johanna,  John  J.,  George  and  Helena.  He  serves  as  Pathmaster.  He  and 
family  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

HIRAM  BACON,  deceased ;  bom  May  24,  1822,  in  Salem,  N.  T. ;  went  to  Enfield,  N. 
when  quite  young,  and  was  a  tanner  there ;  then  went  to  Hartford,  Vt.,  about  1844,  and  bongbt  a  fk 
which  he  sold,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1855,  and  bought  a  farm  in  Bristol  Township  ;  sold  it,  i 
bought  another  of  220  acres.  Married  Miss  Harriett  Cobum,  of  Hartland,  Vt.,  Sept.  19,  1854;  t< 
had  two  children — William,  bom  Aug.  1,  1855;  Mary,  July  10,  1857.  Mr.  Bacon  died  May  13,  18 
and  the  farm  now  belongs  to  his  widow  and  children. 

WILLIAM  C.  BACOM,  farmer.  Sees.  5  and  6 ;  P.  0.  Bristol ;  son  of  the  above ;  was  b 
Aug.  1,  1855,  in  Bristol  Township,  and  has  worked  on  the  farm  all  his  life;  he  now  owns  a  part  of 
and  rents  the  portions  belonging  to  his  mother  and  sister,  in  all  220  acres,  and  on  it  he  raises  aU  kinds 
stock  and  grain  ;  he  makes  a  specialty  of  breeding  sheep  and  hogs.  Married  Miss  Maggie  Sheen. 
Paris  Township,  May  20,  1879.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance. 

JAMES  W.  BRYANT,  farmer,  Sees.  7  and  18;  P.  0.  Bristol;  bom  Au>s.  21,  1825 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.;  moved  to  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  with  his  parents  when  quite  young  and  worked  oi 
furm  there  till  about  20  years  of  age,  when  he  learned  the  business  of  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  worked 
it  in  various  parts  of  Eastern  New  York.  In  the  spring  of  1855,  he  visited  Wisconsin,  bought  107  nt 
of  land  in  Bristol  Township,  and  returned  to  New  York;  in  September,  1855,  he  came  to  Wisconsin 
reside,  and  worked  at  his  trade  in  Lake  and  Kenosha  Cos.  In  the  winter  of  1859,  he  revwted  New  Yo 
returned  to  Kenosha  in  March,  1860,  and  that  spring  went  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Pike's  Peak,  Colo.; 
October,  1860,  returned,  and  went  to  work  on  his  farm,  at  the  same  time  buying  and  shipping  grain, 
which  he  had  a  warehouse  at  the  Bristol  depot,  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  In  the  spring  of  1862, 
bought  115  acres  more  land.  About  1870,  sold  the  warehouse  and  business  connected  with  it,  and  bej 
shipping  live  stock  to  the  same  markets,  and  still  does  so.  On  his  farm,  he  raises,  principally,  com,  a 
hay  and  stock.  Married  Miss  Lenora  Shumway,  of  Bristol,  March  16,  1868,  and  has  one  child — E 
M.,  born  September  19,  1871.     He  is  a  member  of  Washburn  Lodge,  No.  145,  Masons. 

MAKSHFIELD  D.  BURT,  farmer.  Sec.  26 ;  P.  0.  Woodworth ;  born  Oct,  9,  1817, 
Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and  worked  on  a  farm  and  in  a  saw-mill  till  about  1846,  when  he  visited  Wisoona 
then  returned  East,  and  went  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  worked  in  a  planing-mill  and  in  a  car-sh 
In  the  fall  of  1852,  he  went  to  Chicago;  again  visited  Wisconsin  and  bought  a  farm  of  120  acres, 
Bristol  Township  ;  went  back  to  Chicago  and  worked  for  Stone  &  Boomer,  bridge-builders  ;  whilst  n 
them,  he  received  a  severe  wound  under  the  eye,  and,  during  the  same  year,  had  a  rib  broken  by  sti 
flying  from  the  circular -saw.  In  the  spring  of  1855,  he  returned  to  Bristol,  and  worked  on  his  farm,  uj 
^hich  he  settled  in  the  fall  of  1857  ;  he  built  his  homestead  and  bams  in  the  summer  of  1860 ;  at  i 
time  of  his  arrival,  it  was  all  wild  land,  and  he  has  thoroughly  cleared  and  cultivated  it ;  he  has  since  s 
seventy-three  acres,  and  retains  the  balance,  upon  which  he  raises  the  usual  farm  produce.  Married  M 
Welthie  A.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  May  19,  1840.  He  was  manager  of  the  Poor  Farm  at  Wilbrahi 
Mass.,  in  1845;  was  Side  Supervisor  of  Bristol  Township  several  years;  Treasurer  of  School  IHst] 
at  different  periods,  and  serves  as  Pathmaster.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Chur 

THOMAS  S.  COTTOJG,  farmer,  Sec.  7  ;  P.  0.  Bristol ;  born  April  29,  1815,  in  Worc« 
Co.,  Mass.;  went  with  his  parents  when  quite  young,  by  wagon,  to  Chester,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  a 
worked  for  his  father  as  a  mechanic  ;  his  mother  died  here  in  1826 ;  in  1828,  went  to  Rutland  Co.,  V 
worked  on  a  farm  part  of  the  time ;  while  there,  he  learned  the  carpenter  trade  ;  in  the  spring  of  18J 
went  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  thence  to  Boston,  summer  of  1836;  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  to  New  York  i 
Providence;  thence  to  Albany  ;  same  fall,  started  West  with  his  brother,  Charles  J.  Cotting;  first  locat 
in  Buffalo ;  took  steamboat  for  Toledo,  through  Michigan  to  St.  Joseph  by  land,  and  across  the  lake 
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Chicago,  where  he  laoded  Nov.  7,  1836,  and  worked  there  as  a  carpenter,  his  brother  following  his  trade 
of  millwright ;  in  April,  1837,  came  to  Bristol  Township,  then  called  Racine  Co.,  and  squatted  on  eighty 
acres  of  his  present  farm,  which  he  afterward  bought  when  lands  came  into  the  market ;  on  arrival,  it  was 
all  wild  land,  and  Mr.  Cotting  has  thoroughly  cleared  and  cultivated  it ;  he  now  owns  234  acres  of  the 
be^it  land  in  the  township  ;  raises  all  kinds  of  stock  and  grain.  On  April  19,  1843,  he  married  Miss  Jane 
Burgess,  of  Salem  Township,  and  erected  a  cabin  in  three  days,  into  which  they  moved,  and  had  room  to 
accommodate  two  boarders ;  they  have  three  children — Ann  Eliza,  Irene  A.  and  Charles  L.  Mr.  C. 
completed  his  second  house,  one  and  a  half  stories,  19x25  feet,  in  1844,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  build 
on  a  stone  foundation,  which  was  considered  quite  a  curiosity  in  those  days  ;  he  erected  his  present  home- 
stead in  1871,  and  has  it  handsomely  furnished  throughout;  Mr.  Cotting  has  acquired  his  property  by 
legitimate  farming,  thereby  proving  the  fallacy  of  the  statements  made  by  those  who  say  that  farming  does 
not  pay  unless  combined  with  other  pursuits.  He  was  Supervisor  of  Bristol  one  year.  Assessor  of  Bristol 
one  year,  Pathmaster  several  years.  Clerk  of  District  Schools  several  years. 

PHILO  CURTIS,  farmer.  Sec.  30 ;  P.  0.  Bristol ;  bom  April  5,  1828,  in  Columbia  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  and  worked  there  as  a  carpenter  and  builder  till  the  spring  of  1849,  when  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and 
worked  a  farm  in  Bristol  Township  on  shares  with  the  man  who  owned  it ;  he  bought  the  farm  in  1864, 
and  now  owns  282  acres  of  land,  raising  wheat,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  sheep,  cattle  and  hogs  ;  he  also  makes 
batter  for  the  markets.  Married  Miss  Mary  Hunt,  of  Bristol,  in  June,  1852 ;  she  died  Aug.  14,  1865  ; 
leaving  three  children — Emma  V.,  born  Oct.  29,  1853;  Mary  A.,  Sept.  5,  1856,  and  Cyrus  A.,  Aug.  12, 
1860.     He  has  been  Clerk  of  School  District  and  serves  as  Pathmaster  in  tum. 

OERHOND  Y.  FOWJLER,  farmer.  Sec.  25 ;  P.  0.  Woodworth ;  bora  March  18,  1815,  in 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  went  to  Onondaga  Co.  and  worked  with  his  father  as  a  farmer ;  came  to  Kenosha 
in  the  fall  of  1847,  and  located  in  Bristol  Township  in  the  spring  of  1848 ;  bought  a  farm  of  160  acres; 
has  sold  it  all  but  forty  acres,  which  he  farms  himself  Married  Mrs.  Alice  Bur  well,  of  Pleasant  Prairie, 
July  7,  1873.     She  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

HENRY  H.  HOIiRROOK,  farmer.  Sec.  23;  P.  0.  Woodworth;  bora  Aug.  5,  1840,  in 
Cheektowaga,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  in  the  fall  of  1844,  came  West  with  his  parents,  who  located  in  Bristol 
Township,  in  the  spring  of  1845,  after  staying  a  short  time  at  Naperville,  111. ;  his  father  bought  the 
farm  of  eighty  acres  and  built  the  homestead  in  1852  ;  he  died  Nov.  26,  1877,  after  a  lingering  illness  of 
fifteen  years;  Mr.  H.  H.  Holbrook  now  cultivates  the  farm;  raises  com,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  horses,  cows, 
sheep,  hogs  and  poultry ;  he  enlarged  the  homestead  in  1872.  Married  Miss  Mary  J.  Richtmyor,  of 
Bristol,  Nov.  14,  1871,  who  died  Jan.  8,  1875;  she  hid  two  children —Arthur  J.,  born  Aug.  25,  1872, 
died  Feb.  24,  1873;  Harrison  L.,  bora  Dec.  25,  1873.  Married  Mrs.  Mary  Miller,  of  Wilmot,  Jan.  23, 
1878.     She  is  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

MICHOIiAJ^  KAISER,  farmer.  Sec.  12;  P.  0.  Pleasant  Prairie;  born  April  3,  1811,  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  where  he  was  a  farmer ;  brought  his  family  to  America  in  June,  1852, 
and  first  settled  in  Kenosha,  where  he  bought  a  house  and  two  lots,  and,  in  1859,  bought  a  farm  of  forty 
acres  in  Bristol  Township ;  he  afterward  added  forty  acres,  then  sixty  acres ;  finally  sold  all  this  and  bought  the 
forty  acres  he  now  owns;  built  his  house  in  1870.  Married  Miss  Marie  Steir,  of  Luxembourg,  in  March, 
1842,  and  has  four  children — Catherine,  Margaret,  Frank  and  Nicholas.  He  and  his  family  are  members 
of  the  German  Catholic  Church. 

JOHN  A.  KE ARMS,  farmer,  Sec.  13;  P.  0.  Pleasant  Prairie;  born  Jan.  9,  1838,  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  he  was  educated ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1855,  and  located  in  Bristol  Township  with 
his  father,  who  bought  the  farm  of  ninety  acres,  and  Mr.  K.  worked  for  him  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  September,  1864;  Mr.  Kearas  raises  all  kinds  of  stock  and  grain,  and  some  fruit;  he  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  noted  stallion,  "Rollin.*'  Married  Miss  Mary  Fox,  of  Pleasant  Prairie,  Nov.  11, 1869  ; 
she  died  Nov.  18,  1875,  leaving  one  child — Alice,  born  May  7,  1872.  He  serves  as  Pathmaster  in  turn. 
Is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Thomas  Kearns,  a  brother  of  the  above,  served  three  years  with 
the  33d  W.  V.  I.,  and  participated  in  all  the  battles,  skirmishes,  etc.,  in  which  they  were  engaged  during 
that  period. 

MICHAEL  C.  KEJLJLY,  Jr.,  farmer,  Sec.  25;  P.  0.  Pleasant  Prairie;  born  Jan.  17, 
1847,  in  Bristol  Township,  Kenosha  Co., and  has  stayed  here  all  his  life;  worked  for  his  father  till  1870,  when 
he  bought  a  farm  in  this  township;  afterward  sold  it  and  bought  the  one  he  now  owns,  of  160  acres,  and 
twenty  acres  in  Pleasant  Prairie  Township;  he  raises  corn,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  flax,  potatoes,  horses,  oows, 
sheep,  hogs  and  poultry ;  makes  butter  and  cheese  for  the  market,  and  has  fine  apple  and  pear  orchards. 
Married  Miss  Johanna  Gleason,  of  Bristol,  Dec.  28,  1867;  she  died  Feb.  27,  1872,  leaving  two  children 
—Nellie,  bom  Oct.  1, 1868 ;  William,  born  Jan.  20, 1871.    Married  Miss  Mary  Craney,  of  Paris  Township, 
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Oct.  15,  1874,  and  has  two  children  by  this  marriage — John,  bom  July  15,  1875;   Johanna,  bom 
5,  1878.     Is  Treasurer  of  the  school  district  for  the  seventh  year;  serves  as  Pathmaster  in  turn. 
Kelly  owns  a  threshing-machine  for  the  use  of  himself  and  neighbors  in  the  proper  aeason. 

EDWARD  MEAD,  farmer,  Sees.  28  and  29;  P.  0.  Bristol;  bom  April  31,  1828,  in  ] 
nam  Co.,  N.  Y.;  moved  to  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1838,  and  owned  a  farm  there  which  he  sold  in  11 
and  came  to  Wisconsin ;  located  in  Bristol  Township,  and  bought  his  farm  ;  he  worked  out  for  one  year, 
moved  onto  his  farm  April  1,  1855;  he  owns  169  acres  of  land,  and  raises  oats,  corn,  flax,  potai 
sheep,  cows,  horses  and  hogs.  Married  Miss  Jannette  Downing,  of  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  31, 1^ 
she  died  Oct.  21,  1878,  leaving  one  child — Josephine,  born  Feb.  5,  1854,  who  married  Mr.  Will 
Walker,  of  Bristol  Township,  in  November,  1872.  Mr.  Mead  was  Postmaster  of  Cyprus,  Bristol  Towna 
from  1 856  to  1 863 ;  he  is  now  Side  Supervisor  for  third  year  ;  was  Clerk  and  Director  of  school  dis: 
several  years,  and  serves  as  Pathmaster  in  tum ;  member  of  Washburn  Lodge,  No.  145,  Bristol, 
Chapter  3,  Kenosha,  Masons ;  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  is  Stew 
and  Sabbath- school  Superintendent. 

WIIiJLIAlI  K.  PACKM AW,  farmer.  Sec.  2;  P.  0.  Bristol;  born  Feb.  27,  1857 
Bristol  Township,  and  inherited,  with  his  mother,  a  farm  of  300  acres,  140  acres  of  which  were  sold  in  18 
it  is  principally  pasture  land  ;  they  keep  twenty-four  cows  for  the  dairy,  making  butter  for  the  Chi( 
and  New  York  Markets.  He  is  Town  Clerk  of  Bristol  for  1879,  having  been  elected  on  a  Democr 
majority,  and  serves  as  Pathmaster  in  tum  ;  he  is  Worthy  Patriarch  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  ft 
tin  Packman,  deceased,  father  of  the  above,  was  bom  July  9,  1831,  in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where 
was  a  farmer ;  in  1856,  he  came  to  Wisconsin  ;  located  in  Bristol  Township,  and  bought  the  farm.  Man 
Miss  Catherine  E.  Kingman,  of  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7,  1855;  he  died  Aug.  11,  1865,  bequei 
ing  his  property  as  above. 

LElirEIi  SPENCEK,  carpenter  and  joiner.  Section  10  ;  P.  0.  Woodworth ;  bora  ^ 
10,  1804,  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.;  his  parents  moved  to  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  1^.,  when  he  was  2  years  old; 
worked  as  a  cooper  there  till  1845,  when  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and  located  in  Bristol  Township;  worl 
as  a  farmer  and  bought  the  Burrill  farm,  which  he  afterward  sold ;  bought  four  acres  of  land  and  erec 
his  homestead.  In  1877,  he  inherited  some  property,  and  has  since  retired  from  active  busineas.  M 
ried  Miss  Mary  Goff,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  11,  1825,  who  died  Feb.  13,  1853;  they  had  n 
children — Purleyctt,  born  Oct.  3,  1826,  married  William  Bath,  of  Tennessee;  Andrew  J.,  bom  Aug. 
1828;  Seth,  born  Oct.  3,  1830,  died  at  Oconto;  Mary,  born  Feb.  17,  1833,  died  in  Illinois;  Mindwi 
bom  April  1,  1835,  died  March,  1877  ;  Edmund,  born  April  27,  1837;  Jemsha  J.,  bom  May  25,  18^ 
died  at  Oconto;  DeWitt  D.,  born  Nov.  5, 1842,  died  Nov.  5,  1862;  Albert,  born  Aug.  23,  1844,  died 
1864.  Mr.  Spencer  married  Mrs.  Rachel  Simmons,  of  England,  Aug.  5,  1862;  they  had  four  children 
Louisa  M.,  born  Oct.  25,  1863  ;  Lucy,  born  Nov.  17,  1865,  died  Jan.  6,  1868 ;  Rachel,  bom  May 
1868;  Hattie  E.,  born  April  21,  1872,  died  April  28,  1872.  Mrs.  S.  has  one  child  by  former  marria^ 
Jessie  Simmons,  born  April  1,  1857.  Mr.  S.  had  three  sons  in  the  war — Andrew  J,,  served  on  land  ai 
at  sea ;  DeWitt  D.  was  killed  at  Perry ville  ;  Albert  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  &] 
Spencer  was  Treasurer  of  Bristol  one  year  and  Constable  eight  years. 

ORRIN  C.  STONERREAKER,  farmer,  Sees.  16,17  and  21;  P.  O.  Bristol;  boi 
Oct.  14,  1829,  in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.;  when  about  2  years  old,  went,  with  his  parents,  to  Cattaraugus  C( 
N.  Y.,  and  worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  1851,  when  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and  located  in  BrLst 
Township ;  bought  a  farm  of  125  acres  and  sold  part  of  it.  His  father  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1857  aa 
bought  212  acres  in  this  township,  which  was  the  foundation  of  Mr.  S.*s  present  farm;  he  now  owns  47 
acres,  and  raises  corn,  oats  and  grass,  sheep  and  hogs,  and  keeps  about  sixty-five  cows,  for  the  support  of  h 
butter  and  cheese  factory.  Married  Miss  Ruby  Brayman,  of  Napoli,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1 
1850,  and  has  five  children  living— Orra  J.,  born  May  10,  1854  ;  Effie  May,  born  March  26,  1861 ;  Orri 
Peter,  bom  Sept.  6,  1865 ;  Edwin  L.,  born  July  28,  1867  ;  Maud  C,  born  May  6, 1873.  He  wasTiea 
urer  of  Bristol  two  years,  Director  and  Clerk  of  Schools  nearly  every  year  and  Pathmaster  in  tum.  Mn 
8.  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

SAiHUEL  E.  TARBELL,  farmer.  Sees.  3  and  10 ;  P.  0.  Woodworth ;  bom  May  2,  18U 
in  Brimfield,  Hampden  Co.,  Mass.,  where  he  worked  on  his  fathers  farm  till  the  fall  of  1834,  then  wentt 
Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  was  school  teacher  till  the  spring  of  1837,  when  he  came  to  Wisconsin  ;  landed  i 
Milwaukee  and  went  in  a  schooner  to  Racine ;  from  there  to  Pleasant  Prairie  by  stage^  and  then  follow© 
the  blaze  on  trees  to  Bristol,  where  he  claimed  160  acres  of  land :  the  east  half  of  the  southeast  qaartcr  o 
Sec.  3,  and  the  east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  10 ;  he  returned  to  Seneoa  Co.,  N.  1.,  in  tL^ 
fall  of  1837,  and  married  Miss  Caroline  J.  Squires,  of  that  county,  Jan.  3,  1838;  the  same  year  cam 
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farming ;  remaining  there  until  March  1,  1851,  when  he  removed  to  Paris  Township,  where  he  has  since 
remained,  cultivating  his  farm  of  ninety-seven  acres.  Mr.  Davis  was  married  in  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1845,  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Flansburgh,  a  native  of  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Davis  has  a  family  of  six  chil- 
dren, named  respectively — Louise,  born  July  25,  1850  ;  Martha  J.,  May  22,  1854 ;  Nina,  Oct.  12,  1856  ; 
Charles,  Oct.  17, 1858;  Clarence,  May  22,  1861;  Lucelia,  Sept.  15,  1869. 

E.  D.  DIJNMIIVO,  farmer.  Sees.  19  and  20;  P.  0.  Paris;  he  was  born  in  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  15,  1814 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1839,  locating  in  Paris  Township  and  engaged  in  farming.  He 
mirriedon  Oct.  15,  1843,  Miss  Clarissa  L.  Brayton,  a  native  of  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.;  they  have  had  five 
children,  two  living— Brayton,  born  June,  1848;  Frank,  May,  1850.  Brayton' married  Miss  Rhoda 
Wheeler ;  they  have  three  children — Frederick,  Wentworth  and  Charlie.  Mr.  Brayton  Dunning  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  School  Board,  and  he  is  at  present  Director  of  same.  He  owns  120  acres  of 
fine,  fertile  land,  in  Paris  Township.  His  father,  Mr.  £.  D.  Dunning,  has  led  an  active,  energetic  life, 
and  he  has  accumulated  a  valuable  property,  owning  altogether  200  acres  of  well-improved  land,  in  two 
&rms. 

JOHN  ED€M>OSE,  &rmer,  Sec.  9  ;  P.  0.  Union  Orove;  born  in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1827  ; 
he  came  to  America  in  1846,  arriving  in  Racine,  Wis.,  Oct.  20 ;  he  located  in  Yorkvillc,  Racine  Co.,  and 
engaged  in  farm-work ;  he  purchased  land  in  Kenosha  Co.  in  1847,  but  continued  to  work  out  until  1851, 
when  ho  settled  on  the  farm  he  had  purchased,  where  he  now  resides.  He  married  in  Dover,  Racine  Co., 
Oct.  29,  1851,  Miss  Sarah  L.  Stebbins,  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  died  June  29,  1874. 
Mr.  Edgoose  married  again  July  18,  1875,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Anderson,  a  native  of  Pleasant  Prairie  Town- 
ship, Kenosha  Co.;  Mr.  Edgoose  has  one  child — Aristean,  born  Aug.  5,  1878.  Mr.  Edgoose  is  owner 
of  110  acres  of  land  in  Kenosha  Co.,  and  fifteen  acres  in  the  village  of  Union  Grove,  Racine  Co. 

HATTHEW  FONK,  farmer.  Sec.  19;  P.  0.  Paris;  born  in  Paris  Township,  Kenosha  Co., 
Dec.  16,  1846;  his  father,  Philip  Fonk,  came  to  Kenosha  Co.  in  the  spring  of  1846,  locating  in  the  town- 
ship of  Paris,  where  he  engaged  in  &rming,  which  he  followed  until  his  retirement  from  active  pursuits  in 
1875.  Matthew  Fonk  was  raised  on  his  father's  farm,  and  has  always  followed  farming ;  he  is  now  work- 
ing his  own  farm  in  Pari^  Township,  consisting  of  210  acres.  Married  in  Kenosha  Co.  Jan.  10,  1871, 
Eva  Corol,  a  native  of  France;  Mr.  Fonk  has  four  children — Annie  R.,  bom  Oct.  10,  1871 ;  Virginia 
M.,  in  1872;  Maggie  E.,  Aug.  20,  1873;  Mary,  Jan.  29,  1878. 

CHARLES  n.  FOWIiER,  farmer,  Sec.  33;  P.  0.  Bristol;  born  in  Connecticut  Dec.  30, 
1796;  came  West  in  1838,  and  purchased  land  at  the  Gt)vemment  land  sale;  March,  1839,  he  went  back 
to  Connecticut;  came  West  again  in  1848;  brought  his  family,  and  settled  on  the  farm  he  now  occupies 
in  1850.  Married  in  Northford,  Conn.,  in  1824,  Miss  Emily  Cook,  a  native  of  that  place ;  Mr.  Fowler 
has  four  children  living — Anna  L.,  born  Sept.  6,  1826  ;  Ellen,  June  2,  1830 ;  Jcannette,  Nov.  19,  1832  ; 
John  D.,  June  26,  1835 ;  two  died— Emily,  born  Dec.  28,  1836  (died  June  28,  1853)  ;  Charlotte  M., 
born  Nov.  9,  1841  (died  June  19,  1845) ;  Mrs.  Emily  Fowler  died  Nov.  15,  1874,  aged  72  years.  Mr. 
Fowler  is  owner  of  580  acres  of  land. 

JOHN  D.  €M>LDS  WORTHY,  farmer.  Sec.  8 ;  P.  0.  Union  Grove ;  born  in  Cornwall, 
England;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  June,  1842,  and  located  in  Paris  Township;  engaged  at  farming,  and 
has  accumulated  a  valuable  property.  He  married,  in  1847,  Miss  Mary  Ann  Gilbert,  a  native  of  Cheshire, 
England;  they  have  had  eleven  children,  seven  living — Stephen  G.,  William  G.,  John  D.,  Joseph  T., 
Mary  E.,  Samuel  and  Jennie.  Mr.  Goldsworthy  owns  160  acres  of  fine  land,  well  improved,  with  good 
buildings.     Members  of  the  Bible  Christian  Church. 

HAKY  E.  HAMEY,  farmer.  Sec.  2 ;  P.  O.  Sylvania,  Racine  Co. ;  bom  in  Prussia  in  1817 ; 
in  1848,  she  came  with  her  husband  and  family  to  America ;  in  1849,  to  Wisconsin,  and  located  on  a  farm 
in  Paris  Township,  where  Mrs.  Haney  and  her  son  Jacob  now  reside.  Mrs.  Haney  married  in  Prussia 
Mr.  Peter  Haney,  who  died  Sept.  15,  1871 ;  the  family  consists  of  the  widow  and  two  sons — John,  mar- 
ried and  residing  on  a  farm  in  Paris  Township,  near  his  mother ;  Jacob  resides  with  his  mother,  and  con- 
ducts her  farm  of  120  acres ;  John  was  born  in  May,  1842,  and  Jacob  in  August,  1848. 

DAmEL  HARSH,  farmer.  Sees.  34  and  35;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  born  in  Onondaga  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  in  1830 ;  came  to  Kenosha  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1846,  his  father,  Lyman  Marsh,  locating  on  the  farm  now 
managed  by  Daniel.  Mr.  Lyman  Marsh  died  in  March,  1361,  since  which  time  Daniel  Marsh  has  con- 
ducted the  farm.  Mr.  Marsh  held  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  Paris  in  the  years  1854  and  1855,  and 
has  been  Town  Clerk  for  several  years  ;  also  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1865  and  1866, 
and  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1854.  He  married  in  New  York,  Oct.  26,  1853,  Miss  Emily  J. 
Wood,  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  has  two  children — Charles  L.,  born  May  2,  1856 ;  Henry 
W.,  born  June  2,  1866.     Mr.  Marsh  is  owner  of  150  acres. 
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MARTIN,  farmer,  Sec.  11 ;  P.  0.  Sylvania,  Racine  Co.;  bom  in  County  Dub 
Ireland,  in  1815.  She  came  to  America  in  1848,  stopping  in  Milwaukee  until  1850.  While  in  Milw 
kee,  she  married  Mr.  Thomas  Martin,  a  shoemaker,  who  died  in  1863  on  the  farm  he  had  been  cultiTat 
since  1850,  and  where  his  widow,  Ellen,  now  resides.  She  is  the  owner  of  forty  acres,  and  has  oonsidc 
ble  money  loaned,  on  which  she  is  receiving  interest. 

CHARIiES  HEREDITH,  farmer.  Sec.  28 ;  P.  0.  Paris;  born  in  Paris  Township  in  18; 
His  father,  Mr.  Evan  Meredith,  who  was  a  native  of  England,  came  to  Kenosha  Co.  in  1842  or  18^ 
purchased  land  and  engaged  in  farming,  which  he  followed  until  his  death,  May  21,  1861.  Charles,  wb 
10  years  of  age,  went  to  Union  Grove,  Racine  Co.,  where  he  remained  some  years;  also  in  Kenosha 
spent  some  years,  and  in  Racine  Co.  remained  two  years;  returned,  in  the  fall  of  1876,  to  the  farm,  wh( 
he  is  at  present.     He  is  the  owner  of  269}  acres  of  land. 

HENRY  A.  MEVTRIIRY,  farmer,  Sec.  35 ;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  born  in  Connecticut  in  181 
came  West  in  1 838,  and  located  in  what  is  now  Paris,  Kenosha  Co. ;  engaged  in  fimning,  and  in  his  bn 
ness  as  carpenter  and  builder.     In  1839,  he  left  Wisconsin  for  Michigan ;  remained  about  a  year ;  return 
to  Kenosha  Co.  in  1841 ;  since  has  resided  on  his  farm,  working  also  at  his  trade,  until  1849  ;  since  h 
been  farming  exclusively.     He  married,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1835,  Miss  Catherine  McCoy,  a  native 
Connecticut,  who  died  September,  1845,  leaving  four  children;  three  are  now  living — John  C.,  bom 
1837  ;  Henry  F.,  in  1842,  and  Francis  E.,  in  1844  ;  two  died— Henry,   born  November,    1838,  died 
1839;  Catherine  C,  born  September,  1845,  died  March,  1848.      Mr.  Newbury  married,  March  4,  184 
Miss  Abby  P.  Caldwell,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  who  died  March  29,  1875.     He  married  again, 
Kenosha,  Nov.  3,  1876,  Minnie  C.  Randolph.     Mr.  Newbury  is  owner  of  160  acres. 

PHILIPP  REIDEMRACH,  farmer,  Sec.  13;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  bom  in  Prussia  in  182^ 
came  to  America  in  1846,  and,  in  1854,  to  Wisconsin,  locating  in  Paris,  where  he  engaged  in  iarmin 
which  he  has  followed  until  the  present  time.  He  is  a  member  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  Ma 
ried,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1849,  Miss  Mary  Baumbauer,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  died  in  Apr 
1850,  having  had  one  child  that  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Reidenbach  married  again,  in  the  city  of  New  Yor 
in  1852,  Miss  Catherine  Danflinger,  a  native  of  Germany ;  they  have  one  child — Carrie,  bom  Jan. ; 
1853.     Mr.  Reidenbach  is  owner  of  eighty-five  acres. 

ALRERT  SCHMVCHEIi,  farmer.  Sec.  36;  P.  0.  Kenosha;  born  in  Prussia  in  184^ 
came  to  America  in  1869,  locating  in  town  of  Paris,  Kei^osha  Co.,  and  engaged  in  farming.  He  marrie 
in  Kenosha,  May,  1876,  Mrs.  Munger,  formerly  Miss  Katie  Keene,  a  native  of  Prussia  ;  she  had  oi 
child  by  her  former  husband.  Mr.  Schmuchel  has  two  children — William,  born  in  1877,  and  Mary,  boi 
in  1878.     He  is  owner  of  fifty -five  acres. 

LrCirS  W.  THAYER,  farmer.  See.  34 ;  P.  0.  Kenosha  ;  born  in  New  York  City  i 
1820 ;  his  family  moved  to  Erie  Co.,  near  Buffalo  ;  Lucius  spent  most  of  his  time,  previous  to  comin 
West,  in  Massachusetts;  in  1852,  he  came  with  his  family  to  Kenosha  Co.,  locating  in  town  of  Bristc 
and  engaged  in  farming ;  previous  to  coming  to  Wisconsin,  he  had  been  engaged  for  two  years  in  Buffalo 
in  manufacturing.  From  1866  to  1877,  Mr.  Thayer  held  the  position  of  Treasurer  of  the  Kenosb 
County  Agricultural  Society.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church.  He  married,  in  184J 
Miss  Sarah  G.  Ellsworth,  a  native  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  he  has  two  children  Uving — Lucius  M.,  born  Aa^ 
31,  1851,  and  Ella  L.,  born  Sept.  13,  1857  ;  Leverett  E.,  born  Dec.  21,  1862,  died  June  13,  1866.  M; 
Thayer  is  owner  of  160  acres. 

DANIEJL  TOMER,  farmer  and  machine  ao;ent  and  Deputy  Sheriff;  bom  in  New  Yor 
State  in  1844 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1847,  locating  at  Paris  ;  his  early  life  was  spent  with  his  father  o 
the  farm ;  in  1866,  engaged  with  Smith,  West  &  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  to  travel  for  them  for  one  year;  i 
1867,  returned  to  Paris  and  purchased  a  farm.  In  1869,  married  Miss  Maggie  Flinn,  a  native  of  Bristoi 
Kenosha  Co.,  Wis.,  who  died  at  Paris  Oct.  20,  1877  ;  they  had  two  children — Joseph  Bennett  and  Mar 
Ellen.  Mr.  Toner  was  elected  Town  Clerk  in  1876,  and  re-elected  in  April,  1879  ;  was  also  Distric 
Clerk  for  five  years.     His  family  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  he  is  a  Democrat. 

DAMIEL  WILLIAMS,  farmer.  Sec.  27;  P.  0.  Paris;  born  in  Wales  Feb.  14,  1824,  an^ 
came  to  America  in  1842,  locating  in  Southport,  now  Kenosha  ;  he  engaged  in  farming  in  Paris  Town 
ship,  where  he  has  been  engaged  since  in  cultivating  and  improving  his  land,  of  which  he  has  41 2  J  acres 
He  married,  in  Paris  Township,  Kenosha  Co.,  Oct.  16, 1857,  Miss  Jane  Edwards,  a  native  of  Wales  ;  Mr 
Williams  has  had  two  children,  one  still  living — Sarah  J.,  born  Oct.  8,  1858,  died  Nov.  23,  1858 ;  Anoit 
L.,  born  Oct.  10,  1859. 

LEWIS  WILLIAMS,  farmer.  Sec.  18;  P.  0.  Paris;  born  in  Wales;  came  to  Wisconsit 
July,  1842  ;  located  in  Paris,  and  engaged  at  farming,  and,  by  his  efforts  and  strict  attention  to  his  business 
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has  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  valuable  property  in  Paris  Township.  He  owns  1,200  acres  of  fertile 
land,  makin?  in  all  four  farms.  Where  he  lives,  he  has  580  acres  of  fine  land,  most  of  it  under  cultivation, 
with  large  bams  and  a  comfortable  home.  He  owns  160  acres  of  land  in  Iowa,  also  160  acres  of  land  in 
N.ebraska.  He  married  Miss  Margaret  Evans,  a  native  of  Wales;  she  died  in  1876.  They  had  eight 
children,  five  living — Sarah,  Belle,  Lewis,  Nellie  and  Margaret.  Mr.  Williams  is  taking  pride  in  giving 
his  children  a  first-class  education.  He  was  a  member  of  the  School  Board  in  District  No.  6,  for  three 
terms,  and  filled  that  office  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 
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THOMAS  FRANCIS  BABE,  P.  0.  Bnghton  ;  son  of  Thomas  Babe,  who  was  born  in 
County  Louth,  Ireland,  in  1804,  and  came  to  Brighton  in  1845.  He  married  Mary  Tarley  in  Ireland,  and 
had  four  children — Thomas,  Phillip,  Mary  and  Catherine.  He  died  in  Brighton  Oct.  23,  1875,  aged  70 
years.  Thomas  was  born  in  Brighton  March  23,  1846  ;  educated  here.  He  nows  owns  80  acres  in 
Brighton,  with  barns  and  residence  built  by  his  father.  Phillip,  the  other  son,  also  owns  80  acres  in  Brigh- 
ton ;  they  live  with  their  mother  and  two  sisters. 

SAHIJEL  BOHANAKf,  farmer.  Sec.  25;  P.  0.  Bristol;  was  bom  in  Paris  Township, 
Kinosha  Co.,  June  5,  1848.  His  father  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1828 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1844, 
and  located  in  Pans  Township,  where  he  engaged  at  farming ;  remained  at  that  occupation  during  his  life, 
excepting  a  few  years  when  he  kept  a  hotel.  Samuel,  at  an  early  age  succeeded  his  father  on  the  farm, 
which  occupation  he  is  still  engaged  in.  He  married,  in  Yorkville  Township,  Nov.  1,  1870,  Miss  Emma 
Banons,  a  native  of  Yorkville  Township ;  she  was  born  in  1 853.  They  have  five  children — Hiram,  bom 
June  3,  1872;  Etta,  bom  Feb.  3,  1874;  William,  born  March  14,  1875;  Myrta,  born  Sept.  26,  1876; 
Andrew,  bom  March  15,  1878.  Mr.  Samuel  Bohanan  enlisted  on  Oct.  4,  1862,  in  Co.  D,  Ist  Wis.  Art. ; 
served  until  September,  1865,  at  which  time  he  was  mustered  out,  and  returned  to  his  home.  He  owns 
80  acres  of  productive  land,  comfortable  house  and  a  pleasant  home. 

JOHM  CALIiAGHAKT,  farmer.  Sec.  19;  P.  0.  Brighton;  he  was  born  in  County  Cork, 
Ireland,  in  1831  ;  he  first  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1849,  and  lived  in  Burlington  Township,  where  he 
worked  on  a  farm  till  1851,  then  moved  to  Brighton  Township,  where  he  was  employed  on  different  farms. 
In  1856,  he  married,  in  Burlington  village,  Miss  Ellen  Flannagan  ;  she  was  born  in  County  Cork  in  1835 ; 
they  have  never  had  any  children.  In  1858,  Mr.  Callaghan,  with  his  wife,  moved  to  Minnesota,  where  he 
located  on  a  farm ;  lived  there  until  1864,  then  returned  to  Wisconsin  and  bought  the  farm  on  which  he 
is  now  living.  He  has  been  very  industrious;  he  owns  forty  acres  of  fertile  land,  situated  on  Sec.  19, 
handsomely  improved,  with  stables,  granary  and  comfortable  house.  Members  of  the  Brighton  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

CHAKJLES  CHOAK,  farmer,  Sec.  22;  P.  0.  Kansasville ;  he  was  bora  in  Cornwall, 
England,  in  1841  ;  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Wisconsin  in  1853;  they  located  in  Brighton  and  began 
farming ;  Charles  lived  at  home  until  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Ist  W.  V.  I.,  Co.  C;  he  was  in  all. 
the  battles  his  regiment  participated  in ;  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Jonesboro,  where  he  had  his 
finger  shot  off;  was  mustered  out  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1865,  when  he  returned  to  his  home  and  par- 
ents. He  married,  in  April,  1867,  Miss  Lotta  Weaver,  born  in  Brighton  ;  they  have  three  children — 
Evered,  born  Oct.  22,  1868;  Ellinor,  Aug.  6,  1871 ;  Florence  Nellie,  Feb.  20,  1875.  He  was  elected 
and  served  as  Treasurer  of  the  School  Board  at  different  times,  giving  satisfaction  to  the  community.  He 
owns  146  acres  of  fine  land,  all  under  cultivation,  finely  improved,  good  barns,  a  new,  pretty  house,  com- 
fortable home,  rtc. 

WlIiLIAn  CHOAK,  farmer.  Sec.  22 ;  P.  0.  Brighton ;  he  was  bora  in  Corawall,  EngUnd, 
in  July,  1815 ;  lo  ated  where  he  is  now  living,  and  engaged  at  farming,  which  occupation  he  has  indus- 
triously followed  since.  He  married,  in  flngland,  in  1837,  Miss  Patty  Harry,  a  native  of  Cornwall, 
England;  they  have  eight  children  living — Charley,  born  in  1841;  Lavinia,  1845;  Louisa,  1846;  Wil- 
liam, 1849;  Emeline,  1851  ;  Sarah,  1855  ;  Alfred  E.,  1858;  Laura  A.,  1860.  Mr.  Choak  was  elected 
member  of  the  School  Board,  and  served  twelve  consecutive  years,  giving  satisfaction  to  the  community. 
He  owns  200  acres  of  land.  160  acres  situated  on  Sec.  22,  and  40  acres  on  Sec.  2  ;  the  land  is  all  very 
good,  most  of  it  under  cultivation,  well  improved,  large  barns,  etc.,  a  comfortable  house  and  pleasant  home. 
Member  of  the  Brighton  Methodist  Church. 
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OBIIi  DElJEIi,  farmer,  Section  33 ;  Section  4 ;  P.  0.  Salem ;  he  waa  born  in  Washing 
ton  Co.,  N.Y.,  April  10, 1808;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1842,  located  in  Brighton  Township,  and  engaged  i 
farming.  He  married,  in  Bennington  Co.,  Vt.,  in  January,  1830,  Miss  Irena  B.  Stanton,  a  native  of  tha 
place ;  they  had  two  daughters — Mary  J.,  born  Sept.  4,  1842 ;  she  married  G.  J.  Pease  ;  had  two  daugh 
ters — Ida  and  Jennie,  and  died  May  16,  1860;  Mr.  Pease  and  his  daughters  now  reside  in  Ann  Arbor 
Mich.,  where  he  is  a  hardware  merchant ;  Mr.  Deuel's  other  daughter.  Electa  J.,  was  bom  Nov.  2,  1834 
she  married,  in  November,  1856,  Mr.  E.  Vance;  had  two  children — Clarence  and  Mary.  Mr.  Deuel'! 
wife  taught  the  first  school  in  Salem  Township,  in  1 844 ;  at  the  organization  of  the  school  there  wen 
thirty-two  pupils,  some  of  them  12  years  of  age,  made  their  first  appearance  in  a  schoolroom ;  some  of  the 
neighbors  well  remember  Mrs.  Deuel's  school.     Owns  160  acres,  well  improved. 

JAMliS  DFX.ON9  farmer.  Sec.  13  ;  P.  0.  Paris  ;  born  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng.,  in  1815  ;  he  came 
direct  to  Wisconsin  and  located  in  Brighton  Township,  Kenosha  Co.,  where  he  engaged  as  a  farmer,  which 
occupation  he  has  energetically  been  following  up  to  the  present  time.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Whitaker, 
born  in  England,  in  May,  1853;  have  had  ten  children — Mary  Jane,  Joseph  E.,  James,  John,  William, 
Sarah  A.,  Alice  M.,  Robert ;  Mary  H.  died  at  the  age  of  3  years ;  Mary  Jane,  the  second,  died  in 
infancy.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  School  Board  of  Brighton  Township  for  two  years  ;  he  was  als  • 
elected  and  served  as  Supervisor  in  1856.  One  of  his  sons  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  frateniitT; 
another  son  is  a  Freemason.  Mr.  Dixon  owns  thirty-seven  acres  of  improved  land  and  a  pleasant,  com- 
fortable home  (hereon.     He  and  his  family  are  attendants  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

JOHM  W.  ETANS,  Postmaster ;  farmer,  Sees.  .14  and  15 ;  P.  0.  Brighton  ;  born  Dec  22, 
1818,  in  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1842 ;  located  in  Brighton ;  engs^ed  in  farming.  In 
1843,  he  returned  to  his  birthplace  and  married  Miss  Ann  Wiltsee  ;  she  was  born  in  Hannibal,  Osw^o  Co., 
N.  Y.;  he,  with  his  wife,  returned  to  his  farm  in  Brighton  Township,  where  he  has  remained  farmiog, 
to  which  occupation  he  has  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life ;  they  have  never  had  any  children..  Mr. 
Evans  is  an  exception  to  the  generality  of  farmers  ;  he  is  a  man  of  considerable  literary  taste ;  has  educated 
himself,  and  is  a  self-made  man.  He  has  served  in  the  following  offices:  In  1844,  he  was  elected  Coo- 
stable  ;  re-elected  in  1845,  served  two  consecutive  years;  in  1852,  was  elected  Town  Assessor,  and,  in 
1854,  was  re-elected  and  served  until  1856 ;  he  was  also  elected,  in  1854,  Justice  of  the  Peaoe ;  held  that 
office  till  1858,  then  resigned;  in  1861,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  township;  served  in  th-it  (»ffice  till 
1864;  in  1870-71-72  and  up  to  1876  he  was  Township  Clerk.  At  divers  times  since  the  organintioo 
of  the  Brighton  Township,  he  has  been  elected  Delegate  to  the  County  Convention.  He  has  filled  the 
office  of  School  District  Clerk  every  consecutive  year  since  1845,  and  now  holds  that  office.  He  performed 
the  duties  of  Surveyor  at  divers  times.  He  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  Brighton,  in  1853,  under  Pres- 
ident Pierce's  Administration,  and  still  retains  that  office.  His  life  has  been  an  industrious,  active  and 
energetic  one.  He  owns  280  acres  of  good  land  situated  on  Sections  14  and  15,  most  of  it  under  cultira- 
tion.     The  farm  is  well  improved — ^good  large  barn  and  comfortable  house. 

MATHlAS  EYEi^Bf,  farmer,  Sec.  21  ;  P.  0.  Brighton ;  was  born  in  Prussia  in  December, 
1836.  He  came  to  Wisconsin  in  May,  1856,  located  in  the  township  of  Burlington ;  removed  to  Burling- 
ton Township.  He  married,  in  1860,  Miss  Catherine  Boor ;  she  was  born  in  Prussia,  in  1842,  and  died 
in  1878 ;  they  had  six  children,  alll  living — Barbara,  Margaret,  Jacob,  Peter,  Catherine,  Peter  M.  Mr. 
£ven  owns  eighty  acres  of  land,  most  of  it  under  cultivation  ;  he  is  an  industrious  and  energetic  mac. 
Members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Brighton. 

IiriCHOLAS  OFLIi.  Sec.  21 ;  P.  0.  Brighton;  he  was  born  in  Germany  March  25,  1S43; 
he  came  to  Wisconsin,  with  his  parents,  in  1852 ;  they  located  in  Brighton  Township;  engaged  at  farm- 
ing. His  father  was  born  in  Germany  in  1801  ;  married  there  Miss  Margaret  Patten,  a  native  of  the 
same  place;  they  had  seven  children,  six  living — Susan,  Margaiet,  Eva,  Mary,  John  and  Nichobis; 
Jacob  died  March  1,  1875.  His  father  died  Feb.  25,  1875  ;  mother  died  May  11,  1874.  Nicholas  Gil! 
married  in  Brighton,  April  28,  1867,  Miss  Mary  A.  Prasch,  a  native  of  Burlington  Township;  they  hare 
two  children — Mary  M.,  born  Oct.  27,  1869  ;  Frances  K.,  born  Aug.  20,  1872.  At  an  early  age,  Mr. 
Gill  commenced  farming,  which  he  has  followed  since.  He  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  School  Board  in 
District  No.  4;  he  was  elected  in  1877,  re-elected  in  1878  and  1879,  to  the  office  of  Township  Assessor. 
He  is  the  agent  for  reapers,  mowers  and  agricultural  implements  of  the  best  make  ;  also.  Domestic  and 
other  kinds  of  sewing-machines,  with  which  he  has  an  extensive  trade  among  the  farmers.  Owns  eightj 
acres.     Members  Catholic  Church. 

OTTO  HILIiM  AJTM,  Sec.  5 ;  P.  0.  Dover ;  born  in  Mecklinburg,  Germany,  in  Novembe", 
1808;  came  to  WiKconsio  in  1854  ;  bought  a  farm  of  eighty  acres,  on  which  he  now  lives  ;  industriously  fol- 
lowed farming  ever  since.    Married  in  Germany,  October,  1834,  Miss  Louisa  Krieger,  born  in  Gennxinj  in 
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he  engaged  at  farmiDg,  which  he  has  followed  since ;  he  has  accumulated  a  valuable  property.  He  marrie 
in  Salem  Township,  Kenosha  Co.,  in  1858,  Miss  Angeline  Vanaltine,  a  native  of  Cajaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
they  have  five  children — William,  born  in  June,  1861 ;  Adella,  in  October,  1863;  Hubert,  in  Octobei 
1865  ;  Mary,  in  October,  1867 ;  Edwin,  in  January,  1870  (he  died  in  March.  1872)  ;  James,  bom  i 
July,  1873.  Mr.  McVicar  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1874,  served  till  1878.  and  re-elected  ii 
1879 ;  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1873,  and  reelected  every  conaecntive  yei 
till  1877  ;  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  School  Board  in  1869,  and  re-elected  every  eooaecutive  yea 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  he  now  holds  that  office ;  in  all  of  these  offices  he  has  given  entire  satisfkctioo 
He  owns  160  acres  of  productive  land,  well  improved,  commodious  bams,  a  comfortable  house  and  pleasan 
home. 

H.  JHE  YKR,  farmer ;  P.  0.  Brighton ;  born  in  Germany  in  September,  1823  ;  came  to  Wis 
consln  in  1845  ;  settled  in  Kenosha  Co.;  lived  in  different  sections  of  the  county ;  is  at  present  situated 
in  Brighton  Township,  engaged  at  farming;  owns  eighty  acres  of  land,  well  improved;  the  soil  ii 
very  productive,  and  has  been  well  cultivated.  Mr.  Meyer  married,  in  1840,  Mbs  Anna  Raitz,  a  native  ol 
Germany ;  they  have  had  eleven  children,  six  living — Mathias,  Jacob,  Christopher,  Nelly,  Katy  and  Mag- 
gie. Mr.  Meyer  was  elected  and  served  as  Supervisor  in  1874,  which  office  he  filled  with  aniversal  satis- 
faction to  the  entire  community.     He  and  his  family  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Churcli. 

CJL APP  niMEK,  farmer,  Sec.  34 ;  P.  0.  Salem ;  was  bom  in  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20, 
1810  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  August,  1841,  located  in  Brighton  Township,  commenced  farming,  and  has 
industriously  followed  that  occupation  since;  has  accumulated  a  valuable  property.  He  married, in  1845. 
Miss  Sophia  Wineman,  a  native  of  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.;  they  had  five  children,  one  living — Mary,  the  wife 
of  Harvey  Knapp.  Mr.  Miner  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  township,  and  served  for  a  number  of  years; 
also,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  which  office  he  filled  at  divers  times.  He  is  a  member 
ill  good  standing  of  the  Ma.sonic  and  Odd  Fellow  fraternities.  He  owns  410  acres  of  fertile,  productiTe 
lund ;  it  is  well  improved,  with  commodious  barns  and  a  comfortable  home. 

MRS.  CATHEKIME  RILEY,  farmer,  Sec.  14;  P.  0.  Brighton ;  she  was  bom  in  Count; 
Meath,  Ireland.  Her  maiden  name  was  Catherine  Simons.  Married,  in  New  York  City,  October,  1841, 
Mr.  Hugh  Riley;  born  in  County  Meath,  Ireland,  in  1797.  Shortly  after  m  irriago,  they  came  to  Brightoc 
Township,  where  he  located  and  engaged  at  farming,  which  occupation  he  industriously  followed  up  to 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  in  December,  1876.  He  had  accumulated  a  valuable  property.  They 
had  five  children — Mary,  born  Oct.  25,  1842  :  Richard,  Nov.  4,  1844  (died  in  September.  1861) ;  Mar^- 
ret,  Oct.  4,  1846 ;  Anna,  April  20,  1849 ;  James,  Sept.  15,  1852.  They  own  115  acres  of  fertile  land  is 
Brighton,  with  commodious  barns  and  a  comfortable  house.  Mrs.  Riley  has  been  a  member  of  the  BnghtuD 
R  )man  Caiholic  Church  ever  since  its  organization,  and  her  husband  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  ihe  orga- 
nization and  building  of  the  Church. 

LVDVriO  SEIBEKT,  farmer.  Sec.  20  ;  P.  0.  Brighton;  he  was  born  in  Oermany  Au?.  19, 
1847  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  January,  1869 ;  located  in  Brighton  Township,  and  farmed  for  a  short  time; 
moved  to  Walworth  Co.  for  a  few  years  ;  returned  to  Brighton  Township ;  re-engaged  at  fanning,  which 
occupation  he  still  industriously  follows.  He  mirried  in  Bloomfield,  January,  1869,  Miss  Caroline  Kahn. 
They  have  three  children — Ludwig,  Andrew  and  Franz.  Mr.  Seibert  owns  137  J  acres  of  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive land,  barn,  comfortable  house,  etc.     Members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

MICHAEL  SEKTEKT,  farmer.  Sec.  35  ;  P.  0.  Brighton.  He  was  bom  in  Germany,  Dee. 
15,  1847  ;  came  direct  to  Wisconsin  in  1850,  with  his  father,  who  located  in  Brighton  and  engaged  at 
farming.  Mr.  Servcrt  received  a  fair  education.  His  father  taught  him  how  to  work.  He  married,  in 
1871,  Miss  Mary  Sparce,  a  native  of  Kenosha  Co.;  they  have  no  children.  Ho  owns  eighty  acres  of  good 
improved  land  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Brighton.  He  has  a  spacious  bam  ;  also  a  pretty  home.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Brighton  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

F.  WILUEJLIH  SCHMIDT,  farmer.  Sec.  17  ;  P.  0.  Burlington.  He  was  bom  in  Germany, 
Feb.  26,  1826  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1855 ;  located  in  Brighton ;  engaged  at  farming  till  1862 ;  tto 
moved  to  Wheatland  Township ;  remained  there  a  short  time ;  returned  and  re-located  in  Brighton,  where 
he  re-engaged  at  farming  in  1866.  Married,  in  1854,  Miss  Catherine  Bock.  They  have  five  children- 
Anna,  bom  Oct.  16,  1855;  Hermann,  May  4,  1857;  Emma,  Aug.  21,  1859;  Robert,  Jan.  30,  1S63; 
Ijouis,  May  28,  1865.     Mr.  Schmidt  owns  eighty  acres  of  good  land,  good  bams,  pleasant  home,  etc 

WILLI A9I  W.  SHITH,  farmer.  Sec.  12;  P.  0.  Paris;  bom  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
April  10,  1816;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1848,  located  in  Brighton  Township,  and  engaged  at  farming, 
and  has  accumulated  a  valuable  property  ;  he  now  owns  153  acres  of  land,  with  a  large  substantial  btm. 
and  a  pleasant  home.     He  married,  in  England,  in  1836,  Miss  Hannah  Morse ;  have  had  seven  children-' 
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BeDJamia,  James,  John,  William,  Joseph,  Emma  and  Thomas.     Mr.  Smith  was  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  for  two  years ;  he  has  never  aspired  to  any  political  offices. 

PETEB  STAHL,  Sec.  21 ;  P.  0.  Brighton ;  bom  in  Lower  Rhenish  Province,  Germany, 
Aug.  4,  1838 ;  he  came  direct  to  Brighton  Township,  Kenosha  Co.,  Wis.,  and  engaged  at  farming.  Mr. 
Stahl  married,  in  February,  1858,  Miss  Margaret  Gill,  a  native  of  Germany;  have  had  seven  children — 
Matt  J.,  Elizabeth,  Susan,  Jacob,  Peter,  Mary  and  John.  During  the  late  war,  Mr.  Stahl  served  three 
months  in  the  State  militia ;  then  was  mustered  out  and  returned  to  his  home.  Mr.  Stahl  has  been 
Assistant  Supervisor  of  Brighton  Tovmship ;  was  also  a  Clerk  of  the  School  Board  for  six  years.  He 
owns  120  acres  of  land,  handsomely  improved,  a  valuable  farm,  on  which  he  has  lately  built  a  comfortable 
house.     Members  of  the  Brighton  Catholic  Church. 

BKADJLEY  H.  STO€KER,  farmer,  Sec.  33 ;  P.  0.  Salem ;  was  bom  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Oct.  16,  1830  ;  located* in  Brighton  Township,  engaged  at  farming;  was  first  employed  by  Irena 
Burgess.  Mr.  Stocker  was  a  young  man  of  ambition  and  energy ;  by  his  efforts  and  good  management, 
he  has  accumulated  a  valuable  property.  He  married,  in  Kenosha,  March  27,  1855,  Miss  Lucia  M. 
Davenport,  a  native  of  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  they  have  two  daughters — Lelia  and  Mary ;  Miss  Lelia 
Stocker  is  a  successful  school-teacher ;  has  taught  in  different  parts  of  Kenosha  Co.  Mr.  Stocker  was 
elected,  in  1877,  Supervisor  of  Brighton  Township;  re-elected  in  1878;  he  has  also  been  a  member  of 
the  School  Board  at  divers  times.  He  owns  330  acres  of  fertile  land,  most  of  it  under  cultivation,  finely 
improved,  substantial  bams  and  good  house. 

ST.  PATRICK'S  CHVKCH  is  situated  in  Brighton  Township ;  was  buUt  in  1846.  At 
the  organization  of  the  Church,  its  members  numbered  only  16 ;  since  then,  it  has  increased  in  numbers 
until  they  now  have  100  families,  members  of  the  Church,  which  is  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  the 
majority  are  active  members.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Church,  there  have  been  thirteen  priests 
stationed  here ;  the  present  Pastor  is  Rev.  Father  Leonard  Blum.  In  the  year  1878,  they  built  a  large 
brick  schoolhouse,  in  which  there  are  two  class  rooms,  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  150  pupils ;  they 
have  at  present  seventy  pupils  in  attendance.  One  division  of  the  buUding  is  used  as  a  dwelling  house  for 
the  three  sisters  who  are  teachers  here ;  the  school  building  has,  also,  a  spacious  parlor,  a  handsome 
dining-room  and  a  kitchen ;  the  building  is  about  61  feet  front  and  40  deep ;  its  cost  was  $2,519.  Father 
Leonard  Blum,  the  present  Pastor,  was  born  in  Prussia  in  1845 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents  in 
1846 ;  they  located  in  Fond  du  Lac  Co. ;  he  was  a  student  at  the  Capuchin  Convent  of  Calvin ;  leaving 
there,  he  went  and  became  a  student  at  St.  Frances  Collie,  Milwaukee,  where  he  graduated.  He  was 
appointed  Pastor  of  Brighton  Church  and  took  charge  in  October,  1876. 

PETEK  SWARTZ,  &rmer.  Sec.  17;  P.  0.  Brighton;  he  was  born  in  Germany  in  April, 
1845  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents  in  1847,  and  located  in  Kenosha ;  lived  there  two  years  ;  then 
moved  to  Brighton  Township  and  engaged  in  farming.  His  father  was  bom  in  Germany  in  October,  1792. 
Married  in  Germany,  in  1816,  Miss  Susan  Nellis;  is  a  native  of  the  same  place ;  they  had  six  children, 
three  now  living.  Their  father  died  Sept.  11,  1876.  Their  children  are — John,  Susan  and  Peter.  He 
married  May  28,  1873,  Miss  Lizzie  Johannes,  a  native  of  Paris  Township.  They  have  three  children — 
Maggie,  bora  February,  1874;  Johnny,  January,  1876  ;  Susan,  March,  1877.  Mr.  Swartz  owns  eighty- 
one  acres  of  fertile  land,  most  of  it  under  cultivation,  with  well-improved  barns  and  good  house.  Members 
of  the  Brighton  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

WILLIAH  TOBIN,  farmer.  Sec.  6  ;  P.  0.  Burlington  ;  bom  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  Ire- 
land, in  September,  1827  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1843,  bought  a  farm,  located,  and  engaged  at  farming. 
He  never  married.  By  his  industry  and  strict  economy  he  has  accumulated  a  valuable  property.  He 
owns  160  acres  of  fine  land,  well  stocked  and  well  improved,  bams,  houses,  etc. 

NICUOIiAS  WAOmBB,  farmer.  Sec.  25 ;  P.  0.  Brighton ;  bora  in  Germany,  April,  1815 ; 
came  to  Brighton  Township,  where  he  immediately  engaged  at  farming,  which  oooupation  he  has  followed 
since,  with  success.  He  married,  in  1844,  in  Germany,  Miss  Elizabeth  Novlittoe  ;  they  have  six  children 
— Mathias,  Peter,  John,  Mary,  John  and  Nicholas.  Mr.  Wagner  owns  eighty  acres  of  fertile  and  productive 
land,  most  of  it  under  cultivation ;  a  good  barn  and  comfortable  house.  Members  of  the  Brighton  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

WFLIilAH  WHEiiliEB,  farmer,  Sees.  18  and  7  ;  P.  0.  Buriington ;  he  was  born  in  Somer- 
setshire,  Eng.,  in  Febraary,  1838 ;  came  to  V^^isconsin  in  1849,  with  his  parents.  They  located  in  Bur- 
lington Township,  where  they  engaged  in  farming.  His  &ther  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  Eng.,  Sept.  13, 
1805  ;  his  mother,  Jan.  2i,  1800.  His  father  was  a  carpenter  and  house-builder,  which  business  he  followed 
until  his  death,  June  1,  1871.     His  son  William  is  located  in  Brighton  Township,  engaged  at  farming 

and  house-building.     Married  in  December,  1864,  in  Mt.  Pleasant  Township,  Racine  Co.,  Miss  Hester  C. 
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Gkuld,  a  native  of  the  same  place ;  they  have  four  ohildrea — ^Irving  Q.,  bom  Nov.  14,  1866 ;  Sarah 
M.,  Dec.  10,  1870;  Nettie  A.,  March  21,  1876;  Hattie  C,  July  7,  1877.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  elected 
Clerk  of  the  School  Board  in  1862,  and  re-elected  and  served  every  year  till  1866,  iDolvudve  ;  he  was  dso 
Justice  of  the  Peace  at  one  time  ;  he  filled  those  offices  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  He  owns  320  acres  of 
fertile  land,  most  of  it  under  cultivation.     Members  of  the  Bible  Christian  Church. 

JAHES  WHELTON. farmer, Sec.  27 ;  P.  0.  Brighton;  he  was  bom  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  in 
October,  1819  ;  he  came  to  Kenosha  Co.,  located  in  Brighton  Township  in  1842,  and  engaged  in  fiuming 
ever  since.  He  married,  in  December,  1848,  Miss  Mary  O'Neil,  a  native  of  the  same  ooantj  as  himself; 
they  have  six  children  living — Cornelius,  Julia,  James,  Mary,  John,  William;  Fannj  died  when  3 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Whelton  owns  120  acres  of  land ;  the  soil  ia  very  fertile,  and  most  of  it  under  culdvi- 
tion.     Members  of  the  Brighton  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

THOHAS  WHITLEY,  farmer.  Sec.  12;  P.  0.  Union  Grove;  born  March  12,  1821,  in 
Bingley,  Yorkshire,  England;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in'  1843;  located  in  Brighton  Township,  Kenosha 
Co. ;  he  engaged  at  farming,  which  occupation  he  has  followed  since,  and  by  his  energy,  tact  and  steady 
attention  to  his  own  business,  has  succeeded  well.  He  married,  in  1861,  Miss  Mary  Ann  Leach ;  she  was 
born  in  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  England;  they  have  five  children — Joseph  E.,  bom  Dec.  7, 1861 ;  Sarah  A., 
Dec.  29,  1862;  Mary  J.,  Jan.  19,  1866;  Thomas  W.,  Aug.  22,  1867;  Harvey,  June  19,  1869.  Mr. 
Whitley  was  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  Town  of  Brighton,  at  divers  times.  He  owns  320  acres  of 
land  in  Brighton  Township ;  the  farm  is  well  improved,  and  stocked  with  a  number  of  fine  Durham  cattle ; 
he  has  a  cozy  home. 

UBS.  ANN  WILSON,  Sec.  7  ;  P.  0.  Burlington ;  bom  in  Scotland,-  Aug.  10,  1811.  AUr- 
ried  in  Scotland  Mr.  William  Wilson;  he  was  born  in  Scotland  in  September,  1811.  They  were  married 
in  May,  1835  ;  they  went  to  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  engaged  at  fiurming;  lived  Uiere  till  1841 ; 
then  they  came  to  Wisconsin ;  located  in  Brighton  Township ;  engaged  in  farming ;  followed  it  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  April  15,  1870 ;  they  had  six  children,  only  four  now  living — Anna,  bom  August, 
1837  (married  Andrew  Patterson,  a  resident  of  Salem  Township) ;  Willianr,  bom  February,  1840 ;  was 
killed  in  the  army  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga ;  James,  bom  1842  (married  and  living  in  the  State  of 
Missouri) ;  John,  born  July,  1845  (he  died  in  the  late  war,  in  1865) ;  Margaret,  born  June  3,  1849  (she 
is  now  teaching  school  in  Brighton  Township) ;  Robert,  born  Dec.  28,  1851.  They  own  eighty  acres  of 
fine  land,  barns,  comfortable  house  and  pleasant  home,  etc. 

PETER  ZIBBES,  farmer.  Sec.  25  ;  P.  0.  Brighton ;  he  was  born  in  Prussia,  January,  1825, 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1846 ;  located  in  Canfield  Township,  Milwaukee  Co.,  where  he  commenced  farming ; 
lived  there  till  about  1858  ;  then  removed  to  the  city  of  Racine  and  engaged  in  the  brewing  business ; 
remained  there  until  1866;  then  came  to  Brighton  Township;  located  and  bought  a  farm,  and  engaged 
at  farming,  which  occupation  he  has  been  vigorously  following  ever  since.  He  married,  in  1850,  Miss  Maj 
Shaeffer,  a  native  of  Pmssia;  they  have  had  no  children.  He  was  elected  Town  Supervisor  in  1875; 
again  in  1876 ;  filled  the  office  those  two  years.  He  owns  eighty  acres  of  land,  very  productive,  with  good 
barns  and  a  comfortable  house.     Members  of  the  Brighton  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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FBED.  BOBCK9  farmer,  Sec.  8;  P.  0.  Slade*s  Corner;  was  born  in  Germany  in  1855;  came 
to  Wisconsin,  with  his  parents,  in  1857.  Is  engaged  in  farming  on  his  father's  farm  of  210  acres,  on  Sec. 
8.     Mr.  Borck  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

FBEDEBICK  BBOWN,  farmer,  Sec.  32 ;  P.  0.  Slade's  Comer ;  was  bom  in  Germany  in 
1846  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1870.  Married  in  1876.  His  wife  is  a  native  of  Germany.  They  have 
one  son — Alexander.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  is  tending  Mr. 
Iless'  farm  of  ninety  acres  in  Sec.  32. 

LEWIS  BVSIH9L4N,  farmer,  Sec.  32;  P.  0.  Slade's  Comer;  was  born  in  Wisconsin  in  1854: 
son  of  Benjamin  Bushman,  who  was  among  the  earlier  settlers  of  the  town,  and  died  in  1878.  Mr.  B.  is 
engaged  in  asrricultural  pursuits  on  his  mother's  farm  of  230  acres. 

JOHN  DYEB,  farmer,  Sec.  30;  P.  0.  Burlington;  was  bom  in -Shelby  Co.,  Ind.,  in  1840; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1852.  Married,  in  1863,  Miss  C.  A.  Bunth ;  she  was  born  in  Wheatland.  Tliej 
have  two  children  living  ;  have  lost  one.  Mrs.  Dyer  is  a  member  of  the  Free>Will  Baptist  Chnrdi.  Mr. 
I)yer  owns  130  acres  of  land. 
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HERHAIV  EPPINO,  farmer,  Sec.  10 ;  P.  0.  Wheatland ;  bom  in  Munster  Province  of  Weet- 
phalia,  Prussia,  February,  1826.  Came  to  Wisconsin  in  11^54  ;  located  in  Wheatland  Township ;  engaged 
at  farming.  Married,  in  September,  1854,  in  Burlington,  Miss  Adelaide  Arning,  who  was  born  in  Holland 
in  February,  1826.  They  have  had  ten  children,  seven  are  living — Henry,  born  in  July,  1855 ;  Mary, 
March,  1859;  Joseph,  February,  1861;  Herman,  October,  1865;  Elizabeth, -January,  1866;  Benaid, 
March,  1867  ;  Anna,  June,  1870.  In  1857,  Mr.  Epping  bought  a  farm  consisting  of  120  acres  of  good 
land,  which  he  has  nicely  improved.  A  few  years  ago,  he  bought  an  addition  of  forty  acres,  sold  off  eight 
acres.  He  now  owns  altogether  152  acres  of  land  in  one  farm.  Members  of  the  Wheatland  Catholic 
Church. 

BT.  PINK,  farmer.  Sec.  31 ;  P.  0.  Burlington ;  was  born  in  G-ermany  in  1808 ;  came  to  Wiscon- 
sin in  1848.  Married  same  year.  His  wife  was  born  in  Germany.  They  have  three  children  living  and 
have  lost  six.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fink  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.     Mr.  F.  owns  203  acres  of  land. 

liEBOY  FOSDICK,  farmer.  Sec.  9  ;  P.  0.  Bassett's  Station  ;  was  born  in  Wheatland  in  1849 ; 
is  a  son  of  Lyman  Fosdick,  who  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  town,  and  died  July  3,  1877.  Mr. 
Fosdick  has  always  followed  farming.     He  owns  120  acres  of  land. 

JOHIV  H.  OEIOEB;  farmer,  Sec.  33 ;  P.  0.  Burlington  ;  was  bom  in  Germany  in  1826 ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1848.  Married  Miss  Mary  Baate  June  8, 1878 ;  she  is  a  native  of  Germany.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Oeiger  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.     Mr.  Oeiger  owns  120  acres  of  land. 

MRS.  GEORGE  W.  HALL,  widow,  Sec.  31 ;  P.  0.  Burlington  ;  was  born  in  Petersboro, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  1837,  she  married  George  W.  Hall,  a  native  of  the  same  place,  bom  in  1809  ;  he 
died  in  1867.  During  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  They  had  five  children,  of  whom 
two  are  dead.     Mrs.  Hall  owns  120  acres  of  land  in  Section  31. 

JOSEPH  HEnLLING,  farmer.  Sec.  10 ;  P.  0.  Wheatland ;  bom  in  Westphalia,  Prussia,  in 
May,  1817.  Married  in  Westphidia,  in  May,  1855,  Miss  Christina  Uhlengaut,  a  native  of  the  same  place. 
Had  one  son — Herman,  bora  in  1857,  whose  mother  died  in  the  same  year.  They  came  to  McHenry  Co., 
111.,  in  1856,  where  he  rented  a  farm  and  worked  it  profitably.  In  October,  1860,  Mr.  Hemling  married 
his  second  wife.  Miss  Anna  Arning,  who  was  born  in  Holland.  Has  three  children — Adelaide,  born  in 
1861 ;  Beraard,  bora  in  1862;  Henry,  born  in  1867.  In  1860,  he  came  with  his  wife  to  Wheatland 
Township,  and  bought  a  farm  consisting  of  135  acres  of  fine  land,  which  he  has  improved.  Members  of 
the  Wheatland  Catholic  Church. 

W1LLL41I  HOPPER,  farmer,  Sec.  11 ;  P.  0.  Wheatland;  bora  in  Germany  in  1843;  he 
came  with  his  parents  to  Wisconsin  in  1845  ;  they  located  and  engaged  at  farming;  William  assisted  his 
father  in  working  the  farm  until  1863,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  22d  Wis.  Regt.,  Co.  K ;  he  was  in  all  of 
the  battles  his  regiment  participated  in;  was  mustered  out  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  July,  1865;  returaed  to 
Wisconsin  and  re-engaged  at  farming.  Mr.  Hoffer  married,  in  January,  1866,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kablitz, 
who  was  bora  in  Germany,  in  1844 ;  she  was  the  widow  of  Joseph  Kablitz,  by  whom  she  had  five  children, 
three  are  living — Gerhardt,  Mary  and  Eliza.  By  this  marriage,  they  have  three  children — Theodore, 
William  and  Anna.  He  owns  eighty  acres  of  fairly  improved  land.  Members  of  the  Wheatland  Catholic 
Church. 

WILLIAH  HOLLE,  farmer.  Sec.  6;  P.  0.  Slade's  Corner;  was  bora  in  Germany  in  1821  ; 
came  to  America  in  1847;  resided  in  Massachusetts  until  1855,  when  he  removed  to  Wisconsin  and 
located  in  Wheatland.  He  b  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Owns  seventy-five  acres  of  land  in 
Sec.  6. 

GERHARD  KAISER,  farmer,  Sec.  34;  P.  0.  Wheatland;  bora  in  Westphalia,  Prassia 
Oct.  15,  1824;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1854;  located  at  first  in  Burlington  Township;  worked  at  farming 
till  1858,  then  moved  to  Wheatland  Township,  where  he  married,  in  May,  1861,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hoffher ; 
born  in  Westphalia  in  May,  1814 ;  the  widow  of  Henry  Hoffner,  by  whom  she  had  six  children  ;  three 
are  living — Henry,  Anna  and  Elizabeth ;  Mr.  Kaiser  has  no  children ;  he  is  the  owner  of  forty  acres  of 
good  land,  fairly  improved.     Member  of  the  Wheatland  Catholic  Church. 

WILLIAH  K ASKALIV,  farmer.  Sec.  28 ;  P.  0.  Burlington ;  was  bora  in  Germany  in 
1823 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1854.  Married  in  1866.  Hb  wife  was  bora  in  Germany ;  they  have  three 
children  living,  and  have  lost  two.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  K. 
owns  100  acres  of  land. 

JOHN  KERKMAN,  farmer,  Sec.  34 ;  P.  0.  Wheatland ;  bora  in  Westphalia,  Prussia,  Sep- 
tember, 1813.  Came  to  Wisconsin,  October,  1844,  located  and  bought  the  farm  on  which  he  is  now  living 
and  working  successfully.  Married  in  Wheatland,  May,  1846,  Miss  Anna  Maria  Sender,  who  was  bora 
in  Westphalia,  Prassia,  in  1815.     Had  seven  children,  five  are  living — John  A.,  Mary,  Caroline  and 
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till  February,  1873,  then  bought  a  farm  of  seventj-seven  acres  for  himself,  where  he  is  now  living,  and 
working  successfully.  He  is  the  owner  of  seventy-seven  acres  of  land,  fairly  improved,  and  comfortable 
house,  in  which  he  is  living ;  has  commenced  building  a  larger  residence.  Mr.  Lohaus  married  in  Wheat- 
land, Feb.  15,  1873,  Miss  Mary  Overcamp,  who  was  bom  in  Stanford,  Germany,  Sept.  21,  1851 ;  they 
have  three  children — ^Christina,  bom  Nov.  15,  1874;  Henry,  Oct.  15,  1875;  George,  Nov.  28,  1878. 
His  wife  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church ;  he  of  the  Wheatland  Catholic  Church. 

JOSEPH  nEBTEN,  farmer,  Sec.  28 ;  P.  0.  Burlington ;  was  bora  in  Germany  in  1824 ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1854.  Married  in  1857.  His  wife  was  born  in  Germany  ;  they  have  seven  chil- 
dren.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merten  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.     He  owns  120  acres  of  land. 

F.  IVEWBrBBY,  farmer.  Sec.  39  ;  P.  O.  Burlington  ;  was  born  in  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1819 ; 
learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner,  which  he  followed  until  1841,  when  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and 
located  where  he  is  now  living.  Married,  in  1845,  Miss  Mary  B.  Runkel ;  she  was  born  in  Germany ;  they 
have  six  children.     Mrs.  N.  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.     Mr.  N.  owns  152  acres  of  land. 

UBS.  AOIVES  PLATE,  farmer.  Sec.  35 ;  P.  0.  Wheatland ;  maiden  name  Agnes  Kirk- 
hoff;  bom  in  Hanover,  Germany,  Dec.  1,  1805.  Married  in  Germany,  in  October,  1833,  Adolph 
Plate,  who  was  bom  in  Germany  in  1790  ;  had  seven  children,  three  are  living — Henry,  born  in  July, 
1836  ;  Valentine,  in  October,  1842 ;  Josephine,  in  April,  1846 ;  their  father  died  in  Wheatland,  in  1847. 
Mrs.  Plate  came  with  her  husband  to  Wheatland  in  1845  ;  they  located  and  he  worked  at  farming  suc- 
cessfully. At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  bequeathed  to  his  wife  eighty  acres  of  good  land,  where  she  is 
living.     Members  of  the  Wheatland  Catholic  Church. 

CHABLESl  BASCH,  farmer.  Sec.  32;  P.  0.  Slade's  Comer;  was  bom  in  Germany  in  1836; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1856.  Married  in  1868  ;  his  wife  was  bom  in  Germany  ;  they  have  four  children ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.     Mr.  Rasch  owns  120  acres  of  land. 

JOHIV  Br]!VKElj.  farmer.  Sec.  35  ;  P.  0.  Wheatland  ;  bom  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse, 
Germany,  in  August,  1819  ;  feamed  the  trade  of  wagon-making,  which  business  he  followed  in  different 
parts  of  Europe ;  in  1835,  he  went  to  Baden,  Germany,  where  he  worked  until  1838,  then  went  to  France, 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade  until  1839,  then  started  for  Switzerland ;  was  employed  at  his  trade  there 
till  1840  ;  then  went  to  Constance,  France,  where  he  lookup  his  business  till  1841 ;  then  traveled  through 
Tyrol  to  Vienna,  Austria ;  lived  there  a  few  months ;  he  next  went  to  Hungary,  ^here  he  remained 
only  a  short  time  when  he  retumed,  in  1842,  to  his  home  in  Germany;  in  July,  1840,  he  came  to  Bur- 
lington, Wis.,  where  he  worked  at  carpentering  till  1844;  in  1844,  bought  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  in 
Burlington  Township ;  he  never  lived  on  it,  but  made  some  good  improvements  there.  Married  in  Wheatland, 
March,  1845,  Miss  Thel'esa  Eberhardt,  who  was  born  in  Pmssia  in  1827 ;  they  have  had  eleven  children, 
eight  are  living — Augusta,  bom  in  October,  1847;  Theresa,  August,  1851;  Henry,  September,  1855; 
Louisa,  April,  1858;  Sophia,  May,  1861;  Emma,  March,  1863;  Julia,  September,  1865;  Clara  May, 
1867.  Mr.  Runkel  has  held  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  School  Board  in  District  No.  1,  Wheatland, 
for  four  years ;  in  the  spring  of  1873,  he  was  elected  Supervisor,  and  re-elected  every  successive  year  till 
1878 ;  Mr.  Runkel  has  led  a  very  industrious  life;  he  owns  160  aci*es  of  land  in  Section  35,  where  he  is 
living ;  also  owns  seventy-three  acres  in  Sec.  12,  Brighton  Township;  thirty-three  acres  in  Section  2,  Wheat- 
land ;  altogether,  he  owns  266  acres  of  fine  land,  well  improved.  Members  of  the  Wheatland  German 
Presbyterian  Church. 

JOHIV  P.  BnVKEIi,  farmer.  Sees.  1  and  2 ;  P.  0.  Fox  River  Station ;  born  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  the  cities  of  Bingen  and  Mentz,  in  Germany,  Oct.  7,  1827 ;  he  is  the  son  of 
Anthony  and  Susan  Runkel ;  his  father  was  bom  in  Germany  in  1788 ;  in  1805,  he  went  as  a  substitute 
in  the  army  for  his  brother  under  Qen.  Bonaparte,  under  whom  he  served  gallantly ;  during  their  service 
in  Russia  the  soldiers  suffered  severe  exposure  to  the  extreme  frost;  many  of  them  had  their  limbs 
severely  frost-bitten,  of  whom  he  was  one ;  other  soldiers  were  frosen  to  death.  He  married  in  Germany, 
in  1819,  Miss  Susan  Karcher,  who  was  bom  in  Germany  in  1790 ;  they  had  six  children;  four  are  living 
— Barbara,  born  in  October,  1824,  married  Frank  Seibing;  Margaret,  bom  in  1825,  married  John  Cull ; 
Agnes,  bom  in  1831,  married  William  Cull ;  and  John  P.  They  came  to  Wisconsin  with  their  parents  in 
August,  1 841 ,  who  located  and  bought  a  farm,  on  which  they  lived  until  their  death.  Then  John  P.  married 
in  Wheatland  Miss  Mary  Reidtbrook,  who  was  born  in  Germany  in  1837 ;  they  have  had  six  children ; 
four  are  living — Frederick,  Amelia,  Emma  and  Henry.  Mr.  Runkel  has  industriously  followed  farming 
ever  since  his  arrival  in  this  county ;  by  good  management  and  strict  attention  to  business  he  has  accumu- 
lated a  good  property.  He  owns  500  acres  of  fine  land  in  two  farms  ;  both  are  very  well  improved  ;  in 
1878,  he  built  a  new  house,  in  which  he  is  living. 
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PAUL  £•  Si AUSiBy  Postmaster  and  merchant,  Slade's  Comer ;  wis  bonoi  in  Oalomet,  Fond  dn 
Lao  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1851 ;  came  to  Kenosha  Co.  in  1869 ;  started  in  bnsineas  at  his  present  location  in  1874 ; 
was  appointed  Postmaster  Dec.  16,  1878.  Married,  in  1875,  Miss  Maggie  Kessler;  she  was  bom  in  M«»- 
sachnsetts ;  they  have  one  son — Paul,  horn  Oct.  28,  1877.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saner  are  memben  of  the 
Latheran  Church. 

BEN  flL  HCHIliZj  merchant,  Wheatland ;  bom  in  Prossia,  Oct.  27,  1853  ;  came  to  WiaooD. 
sin  in  April,  1872  ;  located  and  worked  at  farming  near  Kenosha  ;  he  was  for  a  few  years  employed  in 
Kenosha ;  remained  there  until  April,  1876,  then  came  to  Wheatland,  where  he  was  employed  for  Zaaoen 
Bros,  merchants;  was  in  their  employ  till  May,  1878,  then  bought  them  out,  and  is  now  sole  proprietor  of 
the  store  ;  Mr.  Schilz  carries  a  general  line  of  staple  and  fancy  goods,  boots,  shoes,  dry  goods,  groceries, 
hardware,  etc.  He  married  in  Wheatland,  May  7,  1878,  Miss  Mary  Todle,  who  was  bora  in  l^ieatland 
in  June,  1856. 

THfiODOBE  SKIIHUEBIIAN,  farmer.  Sees.  26  and  35 ;  P.  0.  Wheatland;  born  in  West- 
phalia,  Prussia,  in  April,  1809.  In  1828,  he  enlisted  in  the  Prussian  army ;  served  till  1830 ;  was  hon- 
orably discharged.  Keturaed  to  his  home  in  Westphalia,  and  followed  his  oocupation  of  farming.  He 
married  in  Westphalia,  in  July,  1840,  Miss  Savilla  Dellman,  a  native  of  the  same  place  ;  had  nine  ddl- 
dren,  six  now  living — Angela,  married  Ben  Thiegs,  a  fiirmer  in  Wisconsin  ;  Mena,  married  H.  HoUea- 
kamp,  a  farmer ;  Mary,  married  Benjamin  Hollenkamp,  a  farmer ;  Dora,  married  A.  Richter,  a  farmer 
living  in  Wheatland ;  Heniy  is  a  blacksmith,  working  in  Burlington ;  Franz  is  assisting  his  &ther  in 
working  the  farm.  Mr.  Scnnerman  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1847  ;  located  and  bought  the  fiarm  where  he  is 
now  living ;  he  is  leading  a  very  industrious  life,  and,  by  his  good  management,  has  aocamulated  a  good 
property;  he  is  the  owner  of  164  acres  of  good  land,  part  of  which  extends  to  the  Fox  Blver;  his  fimo 
is  well  improved.     Members  of  the  Wheatland  Catholic  Church. 

FBEDEBCK  SCHULTZ,  farmer,  Sec.  36;  P.  0.  Wheatland;  bom  in  Prussia  in  January, 
1818.  Married,  in  July,  1851,  Wilhelmina  Meitzner;  had  five  children — Mena,  Mary,  S(»>hia,  Wil- 
helm  and  Louisa ;  their  mother  died  in  Wisconsin ;  Mr.  Sohultz  married  again,  in  Wisconsin,  Miss  Elisa- 
beth Lempkin,  a  native  of  Prussia ;  thoy  have  two  children — Bernard  and  Anna.  Mr.  Schalts  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1866 ;  located  and  bought  a  farm  of  forty  acres,  where  he  is  now  living  and  working  indus- 
triously ;  a  few  years  ago,  he  purchased  forty  acres  adjoining;  he  is  now  the  owner  of  eighty  acres  of  good 
land,  fairly  improved. 

HffBjS AIV  SPITZHAIVN,  farmer.  Sec.  34 ;  P.  0.  Wheatland ;  bom  in  Munster,  Province  of 
Westphalia,  Prussia,  October,  1833.  He  is  the  son  of  Christopher  and  Mary  Spitsmann  ;  came  to  Wisooo- 
sin  with  his  parents  in  May,  1844.  They  located  and  bought  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  in  Wheadasd 
Township,  where  they  lived  happily  and  worked  successfully  up  to  the  time  of  their  deaths.  They  had 
five  children — Henry,  Kate,  Josephine,  Clara  and  Herman ;  only  two  are  living — Clara  and  Herman.  Tke 
latter  is  now  sole  proprietor  of  the  old  homestead,  consisting  of  eighty  acres  of  good  land,  on  which  he  is 
living  and  working  successfully.  Herman  Spitzmann  married  in  Wheatland,  in  October,  1850,  Miss  Maij 
Spiegelhoff,  a  native  of  Germany.  They  have  five  children — Matilda,  Louisa,  Rika,  Agnes  and  Edi. 
Mr.  Spitzmann  has  served  as  member  of  the  School  Board  for  fifteen  years.  He  is  now  filling  the  position  of 
Treasurer  of  the  St.  Alphonso's  Catholic  Church,  of  which  he  and  all  his  family  are  devoted  members. 

HT.  ALPHONSO'S  CATHOLIC  CHVBCH  is  situated  in  Wheathwd  Township.  The 
church  was  built  in  January,  1852,  and  neatly  fitted  up.  The  entire  cost  was  about  $5,000.  The  fint 
Priest,  Father  Martin  Weiss,  took  charge  in  February,  1852,  served  as  Pastor  till  Aprils  1854,  when  he 
resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Father  Hauselbauer,  who  took  charge  in  February,  1855,  and  served 
till  December,  1855.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Father  Berkman,  in  April,  1856,  who  remained 
here  until  December,  1856,  at  which  time  he  resigned.  In  December,  1856,  he  was  succeeded  by  Bev. 
Charles  Schrautenbach,  who  served  as  Pastor  till  February,  1857  ;  then  he  was  succeeded  by  Father  Igedu 
Marschal,  who  remained  in  charge  till  March,  1858 ;  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Father  James  Stehk, 
who  served  till  February,  1859.  Then  came  Father  Joseph  Lutz,  in  March,  1859.  He  remained  as  Pte- 
tor  till  April,  1862  ;  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Father  James  Stehle,  who  filled  the  positioii  of  Pastor 
till  December,  1862,  at  which  time  he  was  succeeded  by  Father  Hauselbauer,  who  served  CttI  June,  1863. 
Then  came  Father  Henry  Rorphage,  who  remained  here  till  January,  1866,  at  which  time  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Father  Franz  Deipreinbach,  who  served  till  July,  1867.  Then  came  Father  Henry  Korpbafe 
again,  and  he  served  till  July,  1870.  Then  came  Father  Marschal  again,  and  he  served  till  April,  1872; 
he  was  then  succeeded  by  Father  Nicholas  Zimmer,  who  remained  in  charge  Ull  May,  1874.  In  Haj, 
1874,  he  was  succeeded  by  Father  Leonard  Blum,  who  remained  as  Pastor  till  September,  1876.  He  i» 
now  Pastor  of  the  Brighton  Catholic  Church.     In  September,  1876,  the  present  Pastor,  Father  Andrews 
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Oestaoh,  took  charge,  and  is  now  filling  the  position  of  Pastor.  He  was  bom  in  Anstria  Nov.  15,  1826 ; 
educated  at  the  Austrian  Universitj,  Saulisburg  Seminary,  where  he  graduated.  He  served  as  a  Priest  in 
Brixen,  Austria,  from  the  25th  of  July,  1852,  till  1867,  at  which  time  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and  took 
charge  of  St.  Alphonso's  Church.  The  Wheatland  Catholic  Church  congregation  consists  of  one  hundred 
families,  or  about  500  devoted  members.  The  congregation  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  They  have 
lately  built  a  new  residence  for  their  Pastor.  In  1875,  they  built  a  new  Catholic  Schoolhouse,  adjoining 
the  Church.  The  school  is  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  They  have  about  eighty  pupils  in 
attendance.  In  the  summer  of  1878,  the  Church  built  a  pretty  house,  in  which  the  teachers  are 
living. 

FEJBDIN AND  YANDEBBECK,  farmer,  Sec.  32 ;  P.  0.  Slade's  Comers ;  was  bora  in 
Germany  in  1842 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  grandparents,  in  1847.  In  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  1st 
W.  v.  I.,  Co.  C,  and  ennged  in  all  battles  his  company  participated  in ;  was  in  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  a  skirmish  near  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  others ;  was  honorably  discharged  in  October,  1864,  at 
Milwaukee.  Married,  on  June  11,  1865,  Mrs.  Lydia  Palmer;  she  was  bom  in  the  State  of  New  York  ; 
they  have  three  children  living — Stewart,  William  and  Emest ;  they  have  lost  one  daughter — Idelia. 
Since  his  residence  in  Wheatland,  Mr.  V.  has  served  as  Assistant  Supervisor  for  three  terms,  and  Town 
Assessor  one  term,  and  District  Clerk  for  eight  years.  He  owns  seventy  acres  of  land,  in  good  state  of 
cultivation. 

HENBY  Y<MSS,  farmer.  Sec.  34;«P.  0.  Wheatland;  bom  in  Wheatland,  November,  1851 ; 
son  of  Nicholas  and  Catharine  Voss;  his  father  was  bora  in  Westphalia,  Prussia,  in  1819 ;  married  his 
third  wife.  Miss  Catharine  Lefing,  in  Burlington,  in  1850 ;  they  are  noth  living ;  had  one  child — Henry, 
who  is  taking  care  of  his  parents.  In  1877,  Henry  bought  ninety-three  acres  of  good  land ;  shortly  after- 
ward sold  off  forty  acres ;  has  now  fifty-three  acres,  on  which  he  is  living  and  working.  Married,  in  Feb- 
ruaiy,  1878,  Miss  Ellen  David,  who  was  bora  in  WheaUand.  His  parents,  he  and  his  wife,  are  members 
of  the  Wheatland  Catholic  Church. 

JOSEPH  YOSSk  farmer.  Sec.  27 ;  P.  0.  Buriington ;  bora  in  Westphalia,  Prussia,  Nov.  5, 
1836 ;  he  is  the  son  of  Nicholas  and  Mary  Voas,  natives  of  Westphalia  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his 
parents  m  1846  ;  they  located  and  engaged  at  farming  in  Wheatland  Township ;  Joseph  lived  with  and 
assisted  his  parents  in  working  the  farm  till  1850,  when  he  left  his  home  and  went  to  Waterford  village, 
where  he  worked  till  1852 ;  leaving  there,  he  went  to  Missouri,  where  he  spent  the  winters  of  1853  and 
1855 ;  the  summers  of  those  years  he  spent  in  Wheatland  Township ;  in  1856,  he  re-located  in  Wheat- 
land Township ;  bought  a  farm,  on  which  he  is  living  and  working  successfully.  Married  in  Wheat- 
land, April  10,  1859,  Miss  Elisabeth  Plate,  who  was  bora  in  New  York  City  in  1842 ;  they  have  eleven 
children,  all  living — Caroline,  William,  Angene,  Beraard,  Henry,  Elisabeth,  Frank,  Josephine,  Adolph, 
Emma  and  Christina.  Mr.  Voss  has  served  as  member  of  the  School  Board  in  District  No.  1  for  a  num- 
ber of  terms  at  different  times ;  in  the  spring  of  1879,  he  was  elected  Assistant  Supervisor.  He  is  the 
owner  of  275  acres. 

BEBNHABD  WEHHHOFF,  farmer.  Sees.  26  and  27 ;  P.  O.  Burlington ;  bora  in  West- 
phalia, Prussia,  Sept.  27,  1827  ;  came  to  Wisconsin,  with  his  parents,  in  1845 ;  he  is  the  son  of  Henry 
and  Gertrude  Wehmhoff ;  his  iiither  was  bora  in  1793.  Married  in  Prussia,  in  1822,  Miss  Gertrude 
Wissing,  who  was  bora  in  Westphalia,  Prussia,  in  1800 ;  they  had  six  children,  three  are  living — Bern- 
hard,  Josephine  and  Eugene ;  the  latter  is  proprietor  of  a  jewelry  store  in  Burlington,  and  doing  a  good 
business.  Their  father  died  in  Wheatland  in  August,  1845;  their  mother  died  in  December,  1875. 
When  they  first  came  to  this  county,  his  father  bought  280  acres  of  land ;  Berahard  worked  energetically ; 
about  1858,  he  purchased  128  more  acres  of  land,  adjoining;  he  is  now  the  sole  owner  of  408  acres  of 
good  land,  well  improved.  Mr.  Wehmhoff  takes  much  interest  in  raising  and  dealing  in  cattle  and 
sheep ;  he  has  on  his  farm  650  head  of  improved  Vermont  Merino  sheep ;  they  average  id>out  six  pounds 
of  wool  per  sheep  annually.  Mr.  Wehmhoff  says  that  he  finds  raising  sheep  a  pleasant  and  very  profitable 
business.  He  married  in  Buriington,  May,  1876,  Mrs.  Anna  Wehmhoff,  the  widow  of  Henry  Wehm- 
hoff, by  whom  she  had  one  child — Henry. 

WILIilAH  ZIEBELL.  farmer,  Sec.  4 ;  P.  0.  WheatUnd ;  was  bora  in  German^r  in  1840  ; 
came  to  America  in  1864 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1865.  Married  in  1866.  His  wife  is  a  native  of  Qer- 
many.  They  have  four  children  living,  and  have  lost  one.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ziebell  are  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.     Mr.  Z.  owns  158  acres  of  land. 
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ALEXANDER  BAILEY,  Postmuter  and  agent  N.  W.  B.  R..  Si 

N.  Y.,in  1824;  came  to  Wisconuo  in  1843,  and  located  on  See. 33,  Brighton; 
and  pnrchased  aefenCj-three  acres  in  Section  10  ;  afterward  added  dghtj-nx  ac 
preaent  residence.  Married,  in  184.^,  Hiss  Betaej  M.  Haws,  of  Jefferson  Co., 
—Ellen  Jane,  born  Feb.  13,  1844;  Francis  A.,  Aug.  9,  1845;  Bngew  H.,  I 
Sept.  26.  1849;  Lemount,  Jan.  2(i,  1855,  died  U  the  age  of  5  weeks;  Lilli 
Bow  M.,  Feb.  22,  1859.  In  1860,  was  elected  Anessor;  School  Superior 
agent  of  the  K.  &  R.  R.  R. ;  in  1860,  appointed  Postmaster,  which  office  h 
1867,  Town  Treasurer;  in  1870,  elected  L^cialator. 

ELI  BLOSS,  Sec.  35 ;  P.  0.  Antioch,  lit. ;  bom  in  Columbia  Co.,  I 
twent^-fonr  yean ;  moved  to  Connecticat ;  lived  there  six  years,  and  afterwud 
the  town  of  Bristol ;  lived  there  fonr  years,  and  finally  settled  on  a  farm  in  Sale 
resides.  Mr.  Bloss  is  the  owner  of  270  acres  of  well-improved  land,  the  frait 
labor  and  close  application  to  business,  he  having  commenoed  on  oomparatively 
the  &rm  are  grain  and  live  stock.  Haoh  attention  is  paid  to  sheep  and  the  gr 
Bloei  married,  in  1846,  Miss  Charity  Bryant,  of  Colnmbia  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  has  h& 
living — Ward  S.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Polly  Bloss,  is  still  living  in  Colambia  C( 
old. 

LEBIJEL  BOOTH,  farmer  and  dairyman,  See.  34 ;  P.  0.  Salem ; 
N.  Y.,  in  1806,  and  is  now  73  yean  old;  lived  in  bis  native  State  thirty-four 
unt^  20  years  of  age,  then  followed  mechanical  pursuits  for  eight  years ;  moved 
ID  Salem  Townabip,  Racine  Co.,  where  he  still  resides.  Mr.  Booth  is  the  oi 
valued  at  $40  an  acre,  well  improved  and  in  fine  condition ;  the  principal  product 
are  now  on  the  fkrm  eighty  milch  cows,  the  yield  from  which  ia  quite  large,  and 
fiuiture  of  first-lass  butter  are  rarely  equaled  in  the  State.  Mr.  Booth  married 
Uias  Mary  Ann  Addington,  also  a  native  of  Paris  ;  has  had  five  children,  two  si 
Andrew  J.  Mr.  Booth  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Congr^^tional  Church  o 
estii^  to  listen  to  their  story  of  early  life  in  Widoonsin  when  the  country  was  f^ 
and  a  few  "  red  slcins "  still  lingered  in  the  forest.  Mr.  Booth's  father,  Jos 
steamer  Erie,  which  was  burned  on  Luke  Brie  in  Ai^^t,  1841,  on  the  way  {torn 
300  passengers  were  either  burned  or  drowned,  with  the  exception  of  abont  thirl 
SBvea  was  thrown  overboard  by  her  husband. 

HKS.  C.  a.  BROWnr,  Sec.  311 ;  P.  0.  Wilmot ;  born  in  Nashua, 
Lake  Co.,  III.,  where  she  resided  one  year,  and  there  married  Mr.  H.  E.  Br 
moved  tti  Salem,  Wis.,  in  1343,  and  lived  on  a  farm  near  Liberty  for  thirty-five 
to  Wilmot.  Mr.  Brown  was  killed  on  the  railroad  at  Salem  Station  in  1867 
name  was  C.  6.  Ford.  Has  six  children,  all  daughters  (four  married  and  two 
S.,  Q.  C,  Hattie  D.,  Kate  A.  and  Beatrioe  H. 

NATHAir  n.  BURC9E8S,  farmer,  Secfl.  2  and  3 ;  P.  0.  Salen 
York  State  in  1833  ;  came  to  Wisconwn  at  the  age  of  4  years,  looatJn^  with  his 
acres,  his  preaent  homestead,  which  he  inherited  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Jul 
1857,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Hnuton ;  bad  three  children — Helen  A.,  bom  lB6i 
months  and  15  days  ;  C!ara  A.  bom  April  1,  186U  ;  Mary  Bell,  born  May  9, 
number  of  terma  ;  three  years  Assessor ;    Republican. 

THOnAS  BUBKE,  farmer.  Sec.  20;  P.  0.  Wilmot;  bom  in 
1814 ;  came  to  America  in  1340,  landing  at  Quebec,  Canada  ;  remained  three 
Vermont,  then  to  Chicago  ;  he  remained  in  that  city  seventeen  years,  then  wen 
remained  seven  years.  Married,  in  1857,  Miss  Mary  O'Connor;  have  six  childi 
— John,  born  1358  ;  James,  born  1859;  Margaret,  born  1862;  Mary,  bom  ! 
Thomas,  born  1870.     Owns  eighty  acres,  under  cultivation,     Roman  Catholic; 

At  D.  CORN  WELL,  retired  former;  came  to  the  township  May  2: 
5;   resided  thereuntil   1869,  when  he  moved  to  Sec.  10,  where  he  hul  pur 
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previously  ;  resided  there  UDtil  he  came  to  Salem  Station,  early  in  1878 ;  he  still  owns  both  fiurms — 320 
acres  located  on  Sees.  5  and  6^  and  120  acres  in  Sees.  10  and  15.  Mr.  Comwell  is  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Locke,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  T. ;  he  was  bom  March  31,  1820.  Married  Cordelia  Tichkor  June  13, 
1841 ;  she  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Venice,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.;  they  have  had  eight  children ;  lost  one 
son — Charles  T.,  who  died  in  hospital  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  September,  1864 ;  he  enlisted  in  the  Ist 
Wis.  Cav.  in  February  of  that  year.  The  living  children  are  Julia  M.,  now  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Johnson,  of 
this  township  ;  Ellen  A.,  now  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Wicks,  of  Brighton,  Wis.;  Edwin  A.,  at  present  a  resident 
of  Racine ;  Frank  E.,  residing  on  his  fiither^s  farm.  Sec.  10 ;  Adelbert  R.,  residing  on  the  old  home- 
stead, Sec.  5;  Flora  A.,  now  Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Turner,  of  6risu)l,  this  county,  and  Dora  N.,  who  resides 
with  her  parents.  

A.  R.  COBNWELIi.  former.  Sees.  5  and  6 ;  P.  0.  Salem .  born  Aug.  3,  1854,  at  the  Cora- 
well  homestead,  which  he  now  innerits  from  his  father,  consisting  of  320  acres,  under  good  cultivation. 
Married  Miss  Lilly  Bailey  in  1876,  daughter  of  Mr.  Alex.  Bailey,  of  Salem  ;  she  was  bora  Jan.  27, 1855; 
have  one  child,  born  Nov.  1,  1876.     Attend  Congregational  Church. 

JOinf  CBONK,  farmer.  Sec.  23 ;  P.  0.  Salem ;  bom  in  New  York  State  in  1831 ;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1850,  locating  at  Wheatland  four  yean,  then  moved  to  Randall  and  went  to  farming  120 
acres  on  Sec.  23,  his  present  homestead.  Married,  in  1852,  Miss  Lucy  Hildon,  of  Columbia  Co.,  N.  T.; 
had  five  children — Sarah  E.,  bom  June,  1853;  Rota  A.,  July,  1855;  Cora  B.,  November,  1857  ;  Shel- 
don M.,  August,  1859 ;  Carolina  M.,  January,  1863.  Memoers  Congr^adonal  Church ;  Republican. 
Pathmaster  a  couple  of  terms. 

WAIiKEB  H.  CrBTIS,  farmer.  Sees.  22  and  23 ;  P.  O.  Salem ;  bora  in  Salem  Township 
in  the  fall  of  1852  ;  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  &ther*s  employ,  and,  on  his  death,  in  ihe 
spring  of  1872,  succeeded  him  to  the  farm,  440  acres,  pretty  much  under  cultivation;  also  heavy  dealer 
in  stock  and  dairy  produce.  Married,  in  the  spring  of  1878,  Miss  Katie  Beimer,  of  Kenosha  Co.  Has 
held  the  office  of  Pathmaster.     Republican. 

DR.  THOHAS  D.  FORD  ;  P.  0.  Wilmot ;  bora  in  the  town  of  Antioch,  Lake  Co.,  lU., 
Feb.  6,  1848.  His  father,  Mr.  E.  Ford,  having  lived  here  fbr  many  years,  went  to  Califoraia,  and  engaged 
in  mining  till  attacked  with  cholera,  and  died  in  San  Francisco  in  1853;  his  mother  is  still  living ;  is  now 
54  years  old.  The  Doctor  enlisted,  in  1864,  in  Co.  K,  134th  III.  V.  I.,  and  served  in  the  Westera  army, 
mostly  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee ;  was  transferred  to  the  8th  Ky.  Heavy  Art.;  mustered  out  in  Decem- 
ber, 1864,  at  Chicago.  Afler  a  course  of  study  in  the  academy  at  Waukegan,  111.,  he  studied  medicine 
with  Dr.  D.  B.  Taylor,  of  Wilbum,  III;  entered  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  in  1869,  and  graduated 
Feb.  1,  1871  ;  after  graduation,  he  practiced  medicine  one  year  in  Minnesota,  then  for  some  time  at  Ben- 
ham's  Corners,  Wis.;  aflerward  settled  in  Wilmot,  where  he  now  resides ;  has  charge  of  a  drug-store,  and 
has  a  good  practice.  The  Doctor  married  March  9,  1871,  Miss  Helen  E.  Shumway,  a  native  of  Warren 
111.;  has  two  children — Ouy  Stanton  and  Frank  Leland. 

CfEOROE  O AKDIfEB,  farmer ;  Sec.  30  ;  P.  0.  Wilmot ;  bora  in  Holworth,  Dorsetshire, 
England,  in  1836 ;  came  directly  to  Wisconsin  in  1856,  and  settled  in  Wilmot ;  owns  a  fkrm  adjoining 
the  town  of  Wilmot,  containing  148  acres ;  present  value  about  $5,000  ;  has  an  orchard  of  150  apple- 
trees  in  good  bearing,  of  the  best  varieties  for  this  latitude ;  the  principal  farm  product  is  that  of  the 
dairy ;  Mr.  Gardner  is  also  a  wool-grower ;  has  good  improvements,  the  fruit  of  long  and  steady  industry. 
A  part  of  his  farm  was  formerly  full  of  sloughs,  wet  and  worthless,  and,  by  proper  and  careful  drainage, 
hasbeen  made  a  fine  productive  meadow.  Mr.  Ghurdner  is  now  holding  the  office  of  School  Director,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervbors.  Married,  December,  1859,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Phillips,  of  the 
town  of  Salem ;  have  two  children — Kate  and  Nellie,  aged  18  and  16  respectively. 

Olil VEB  GIBBS,  &rmer,  Sec.  30 ;  P.  0.  Wilmot ;  bora  in  B  ethel,  Windsor  Co.,  V t.,  in 
1805  ;  came  to  Randall,  Wis.,  in  the  autum  of  1845.  Moved  to  Wilmot  in  1861.  Owns  320  acres  of 
land  in  the  county,  worth  about  $10,000.  Three  sons  went  into  the  army  during  the  war ;  the  youngest 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  MurfVeesboro ;  one  served  during  the  war,  and  the  third  was  mustered  out 
in  July,  1864.  Mr.  Oibbs  was  twice  married ;  had  five  children  bv  first  wife ;  second  wife's  name  was 
Miss  Helena  Mazham,  bora  in  Bridgewater,  Vt.,  in  1808 ;  four  children  are  now  living — George  T., 
Oliver,  Jr.;  R.  L.  Oibbs  and  Hannah  T.     Members  of  Congr^ational  Church,  and  all  married. 

T.  O.  HOIiLISTBB,  deceased ;  bora  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1821 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1850 ; 
aflerward  finished  his  education  and  located  at  Salem  for  a  year;  in  1852,  he  joined  the  Wisconsin  Conference 
and  traveled  as  a  minister  for  sixteen  years ;  his  last  appointment  from  the  Conference  was  Pleasant  Prairie, 
but,  on  account  of  an  over-taxed  brain,  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy,  and  died  at  Salem,  Kenosha  Co., 
Wis.,  March  13,  1869,  aged  47  years.     He  married,  in  1851,  Miss  Emily  L.  Laraybee,  of  New  York;  had 
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five  ohildren— Francis  E.,  bom  July,  1853 ;  Cora  E.,  April,  1860 ;  JuUub  B.,  Oetober,  1864 ;  H.  1 
February,  1866;  H.,  February,  1856,  who  died  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wia.,  in  1850.  Memben  of  Meihodj 
Epiflcop»l  Church.     Mr.  H.  owned  a  farm  of  ninety-six  acres,  where  his  widow  now  liFes. 

HIJOH  McIlVTYBE;  Sec.  30;  P.  6.  Wihnot;  age  74;  wis  born  ia  Montgomery  (w 
Fulton)  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1805;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1836,  and  located  in  Ifilwankee  (now  Wankedi 
Co. ;  removed  to  Wilmot  in  1845 ;  was  formerly  a  blacksmith ;  has  managed  a  saw-mill  and  fiumed.  E 
owned  a  ferm,  but  has  sold  all  but  two  and  a  half  acres,  on  which  his  residence  now  stands.  Mani 
Margaret  Gibson ;  bom  in  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  T.,  in  1810 ;  married  in  Livingston  Co.  in  1828 ;  od 
brated  their  golden  wedding  March  6, 1878 ;  neyer  had  any  children.  Are  members  of  the  First  Congi 
gational  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Mclntyre  is  Deacon. 

MABir  &*  Menrr  YBE  ;  Sec.  30;  P.O.  Wihnot;  age  59;  bom  in  the  town  of  Hopewe 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1820.    Married  Mr.  John  D.  Mclntyre  in  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Febmaiy 
1840,  by  Rev.  Alexander  Blakie,  and  lived  there  five  years;  then,  moved  West,  and  oame  dtredly 
Wilmot.     Mr.  Mclntyre  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.     Mrs.  Molnt^^'s  maiden  name  was  Maiy  1 
McCleary ;  never  had  any  children.     Members  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

€HABIiESl  OBTI89  farmer,  Sec.  16 ;  P.  0.  Salem ;  bom  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  in  I8I1 
lived  there  eleven  vears,  in  and  about  Boston  one  year ;  came  West  in  1837,  and  located  in  Olevdan 
Ohio  ;  remained  there  eight  years  in  business  on  the  canal  and  lakes ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1845,  ai 
settled  in  Salem  Township,  where  he  now  resides;  visited  Califomia  in  1850;  engaged  in  mining  with  go 
success,  and  returned  home  in  1854;  owns  112  acres,  valued  at  $3,300;  &rm  located  near  the  head 
Center  Lake.  Mr.  Orvis  married,  in  1856,  Miss  Bethiah  Selleck,  a  native  of  Ouoada ;  have  seven  di 
dren,  five  boys  and  two  girls — John,  Adelaide  M.,  Flora  B.,  Charles  S.,  Hjmry,  Leri  and  Justin.  Mi 
Orvis*  mother  is  still  living,  and  now  88  years  old ;  was  bora  in  Ouillbrd,  Vt,  1791,  and  has  been  living 
Wisconsin  about  thirtv-three  years ;  at  that  time,  the  country  was  but  little  improTed  and  sparsely  settle 

ANDREW  PATTEBStON,  farmer.  Sec.  18 ;  P.  0.  Fox  lUv^ ;  bom  in  County  Doneg 
Ireland,  in  1831 ;  came  to  America  in  1844,  and  located  in  Brighton,  Racine  Co.,  Wis. ;  remained  the 
some  time  engaged  in  farming ;  then  removed  to  Wheatland ;  afterward,  settled  in  Salem  Township,  whe 
he  now  resides ;  Mr.  Patterson  now  owns  a  well-improTed  farm  of  316  acres,  Talued  at  $35  per  acre;  t 
farm  b  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  on  which  are  raised  grain  of  various  kinds  and  live  stock,  prindptl 
sheep.  He  married  in  Wheatland,  in  May,  1857,  Miss  Ann  Wilson,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  came 
America  in  1838  ;  they  have  nine  children — Geerge  W.,  Jennie  E.,  Sarah  A.,  Ida  M.,  Emma  E.,  Mi 
E.,  Minnie  L.,  Fred  and  Florence. 

CHARLES  PHIIililPS,  &rmer.  Sec.  20 ;  P.  0.  Wihnot ;  bom  in  Dorsetshire,  Sn^ 
in  1837  ;  came  to  America  in  1854,  and  located  in  Salem  Township ;  owns  228  acres  of  fine  land,  vala 
at  about  $9,000 ;  his  farm  is  well  improved ;  principal  products,  grain  and  stock ;  has  a  large  number 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  the  latter  of  good  grade.  Was  in  the  army  neariy  a  year ;  enlisted  in  Jtn 
ary,  1865,  and  served  in  the  9th  III.  V.  C.  in  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  in  the  Western  Divisioi 
mustered  out  in  November,  1865.  Married,  in  1863,  Miss  Lizzie  McDougal,  a  native  of  PHnee  Edwi 
Island;  bom  1840 ;  have  four  children,  three  girls  and  one  boy — Dan,  Fannie  D.,  Liizie  A.  and  FkN 
Members  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

ANSON  PIERCE,  mechanic.  Sec.  30  ;  P.  0.  Wilmot ;  age  69 ;  bom  in  the  town  of  Tioa 
deroga,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1810 ;  moved  thence  to  Lawrence  County,  thenoe  to  Bagle  Harb< 
Orleans  County,  afterward  came  West  and  located  in  Salem,  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1838.  Was  fcnnerlj 
farmer,  now  a  mechanic,  having  his  residence  and  shop  in  the  town  of  Wilmot.  Has  held  the  offices 
Township  Treasurer  and  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Married  in  Illinois,  in  1839,  Clarissa  Ann  Wrightau 
who  was  a  native  of  New  York  State.  Mrs.  Pierce  died  Feb.  25,  1879  ;  have  no  ohOdren.  Mr.  I^ 
is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

FBED.  K.  SCHENNmrO,  farmer,  Sec.  17 ;  P.  0.  Fox  River ;  bom  m  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  inl85i 
lived  in  that  locality  about  ten  years ;  resided  in  Milwaukee  one  year,  and  then  settled  in  Salem  Townshi 
wher  ehe  is  now  engaged  in  farming.  The  farm  embraced  260  acres  of  good  land,  well  improved  and  valued 
about  $10,000.  The  principal  products  are  grain,  wool  and  live-stock.  The  residence,  a  neat  frame  bail 
ing,  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  borders  of  Silver  Lake.  An  orchard  of  150  trees,  in  good  beariogf 
near  the  house.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Scheoning,  whose  maiden  name  was  Miss  Eliia  Prosser,  was  a  native 
Kenosha  County.  She  and  her  husband  are  both  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Wilmoi.  H 
father,  Mr.  Fred  Schenning,  Sr.,  was  bora  in  Germany  in  1821 ;  came  to  America  in  1850 ;  sailed  fin 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Moved  West  twenty-three  years  ago,  and  is  now  residing  in  Wilmot.  Is  58  yeti 
of  age. 
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ANDREW  H.  SmTH,  farmer,  See.  26 ;  P.  0.  Salem ;  bom  in  New  Hampshire  in  1820  ; 
eame  to  Wisconsin  in  1858,  locating  at  Salem;  purchased  a  farm  of  114  acres  from  his  brother,  T.  A. 
Smith.  Married,  in  1843,  Miss  Caroline  Colby,  a  native  of  Vermont ;  had  two  children — Henry,  born  in 
1856 ;  Elizabeth  M.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  one  year.  Was  Pathmastcr  a  number  of  terms ;  School 
Director  ten  years.   .'Republican. 

MABlT  E.  TABEB,  farmer.  Sec.  24 ;  P.  0.  Bristol ;  bom  in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  T.,  in  1829 ; 
came  West  in  1849,  and  located  in  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio,  and  lived  there  three  years ;  came  to  Wisconsin 
in  1858 ;  settled  first  in  the  town  of  Bristol ;  moved  to  Chicago  and  lived  there  eight  years  ;  finally  settled 
in  Salem  Township.  Mrs.  Taber  married,  in  1849,  George  S.  Taber,  of  Ohio,  rormerly  of  Albany  Co., 
N.  T.  Mr.  Taber  was  a  merchant,  and  while  in  Chicago  was  engaged  as  a  commission  merchant.  After 
^ears  spent  in  busy,  active  life,  he  died  at  his  home  in  1872.  Mrs.  Taber  owns  a  farm  of  200  acres,  well 
improved  and  valued  at  about  $50  per  acre.  Principal  products  grain  and  stock,  of  which  sheep  consti- 
tute a  large  part.  There  is  an  orchard  of  250  trees  of  select  varieties,  all  in  good  bearing  condition. 
One  son,  William  B.,  a  merchant  by  trade,  died  in  1875,  aged  25  years.  Mrs.  Twer  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

CAPT.  JOHN  E.  TUTTIiE,  retired  lake  captain  and  proprietor  of  the  well-known  summer 
resort  of  Kenosha  Co.,  at  Camp  Lake,  Sec.  21 ;  P.  0.  Salem ;  ^me  to  this  place  in  1844,  and  located  his 
land.  In  1846,  he  moved  here  with  his  family.  The  Captain  was  for  man v  years  engaged  in  the  sailing 
of  vessels  on  the  lakes.  In  1833,  he  was  a  shipmate  on  the  schooner  Edward  Sackett,  which  took  the  first 
cargo  of  grain  down  Lake  Michigan.  He  also  sailed  on  the  steamboat  "  Cleveland,'*  for  eight  years  and 
a  half;  previous  to  that  he  was  for  four  years  on  the  "  Columbia ;  "  after  leaving  the  "  Cleveland,"  he  was 
with  the  steamboat  "  Nile  "  a  year  and  a  half;  afterward  to  Buffalo ;  helped  to  fit  out  the  "  Empire  State," 
and  was  connected  with  her  one  season ;  then  for  two  seasons  he  sailed  the  schooner  '^  Sam  Strong  '*  between 
Racine  and  Buffalo.  The  last  vessel  he  commanded  was  the  ^*  Sam  Hale,"  running  between  Kenosha  and 
Buffalo.  The  Captain  was  bom  in  Sheldon,  Yt.,  Nov.  7,  1812;  lived  at  Fort  Ann,  N.  T.,  two  years,  and, 
in  1833,  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  first  wife  was  Jane  G.  Lyon  Johnson,  who  died  Aug.  24, 
1842.  One  daughter  survives  her — Maria  L.,  now  Mrs.  Benedict,  of  Burlington,  Yt.  The  Captain  mar- 
ried his  present  wife  July  19,  1843 ;  her  maiden  name  was  Eliza  Ann  Orvis ;  she  was  bom  at  Brattleboro, 
Yt.,  Sept.  13,  1830. 

SL  Si.  UDEIilj.  stock-dealer;  P.  0.  Wilmot;  bom  in  Jeffersonton,  Camden  Co.,  Oa.,  Oct  8, 
1841 ;  came  North  with  his  parents  in  1844 ;  lived  in  Kenosha,  Racine  Co.,  one  year ;  located  in  Salem 
Township,  in  1845.  Mr.  Cyrus  Udell,  his  father,  was  born  in  Vermont;  went  to  Georgia  in  1835,  and 
married  Miss  Lucy  A.  Tompkins,  of  Jeffersonton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Udell  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
were  esteemed  as  old  and  prominent  settlers  of  Kenosha  Co.  Mr.  R.  S.  Udell  formerly  owned  320  acres 
of  fine  land  in  Salem  Township ;  sold  it  in  1874.  He  still  owns  500  acres  of  live  oak  land  in  Camden  Co., 
Oa.,  finely  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Sea  Island  cotton.  He  is  now  dealing  in  live  stock,  grain  and  all  kinds 
of  produce,  which  he  ships  to  the  Chicago  market  He  is  an  extensive  and  successful  dealer,  and  one  who 
will  not  readily  allow  a  rival  to  supersede  him  in  his  vocation.  Mr.  Udell  has  made  two  trips  to  California 
with  horses  for  the  race-course  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  was  formerly  the  fortunate  owner  of  two  well- 
known  fast  horses,  named  ^^  Bonesetter  "  and  *^  Croxie,*'  the  former  regarded  as  the  fastest  trotter  in  the 
world ;  he  sold  for  the  handsome  sum  of  $10,000 ;  and  the  latter  having  the  best  known  record  for  a  six- 
year  old,  he  disposed  of  for  $8,000. 

HENBT  WATSOIV,  farmer.  Sec.  33 ;  P.  0.  Wilmot ;  bora  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1841 ;  came 
to  Wisconsin  and  located  at  Salem,  in  1850.  In  1864,  went  to  California ;  lived  there  three  years ; 
returned  to  Salem  in  1872,  and  purchased  a  farm  of  180  acres,  his  present  homestead.  Married,  in  1873, 
Miss  Julia  A.  Brown,  of  Salem,  Kenosha  Co.     Was  Pathmaster  two  years ;  Republican. 

PABDOIV  YAW,  farmer.  Sec.  27;  P.  0.  Salem ;  bom  in  Rowe,  Franklin  Co..  Mass.,  in  1811, 
and  is  now  over  67  years  of  age  ;  lived  in  Massachusetts  thirty-one  years  ;  came  West  in  1843,  and  located 
in  Salem  Township,  where  he  now  resides.  Owns  a  farm  of  300  acres,  valued  at  $12,000,  on  which  \b  an 
orchard  of  about  200  well-selected  fruit  trees.  The  farm  is  well  improved  and  well  stocked.  Mr.  Yaw 
married,  in  November,  1839,  at  Ashfield,  Mass.,  Melinda  W.  Elmer,  also  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  Mrs. 
Taw  was  formerly  a  teacher.  Is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  It  is  worthy  of  note  here,  that  Mr. 
Taw  was  one  of  a  fiimily  of  twenty  children  by  one  mother;  twelve  boys  and  eight  girls.  Three  brothers 
died  in  the  Union  army. 
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WELLIAM  B.  BBOWEB,  farmer,  Sec.  13;  P.  0.  BasseU's  Station ;  boni  in  Brooid 
Y.,  Oct.  6,  1803 ;  lived  in  Brooklyn  till  17  years  old,  then  removed  to  New  York  City,  then  settled  i 
county,  on  the  land  he  now  occupies,  in  1837.     Married  Paulina  Broadway,  a  native  of  Vennon 
daughter  of  Mr.  Fraser  Broadway,  of  New  York  City,  March  20,  1826.     She  was  bom  Jane  30, 
have  seven  children,  three  boys  and  four  girls — Elizabeth,  bom  May  12,  1828  ;  John  H.,  Maj  8, 
William  B.,  May  20,  1834;  Hannah  B.,  May  5,  1839;  Anna,  May  1,  1843;  Adolphns,  Aug.  13, 
Emeline,  Aug.  27,  1849  ;  William  Henry,  April  29,  1826,  died  April  8, 1827.     Owns  160  acres  oi 
Held  the  offices  of  Highway  Commissioner,  Supervisor  and  Township  Clerk  for  the  township  of  Whei 
for  sixteen  years ;  Clerk  for  Randall  one  year.     Was  appointed  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  by  Uu 
emor,  on  Wisconsin  first  becoming  a  State.     Votes  Democratic. 

PHILO  D  ABIillVO,  farmer.  Sec.  30 ;  P.  0.  Genoa  Junction ;  bom  in  New  York,  in 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1849,  locating  at  Randall;  purchased  a  farm  of  eighty -four  and  one>half  acres, 
he  now  lives.     Married,  in  1838,  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrington,  of  New  York,  who  died  Aa|;:ust,  1872 
62  years  7  months  and  5  days.    Had  six  children — Pattie,  bom  August,  1839 ;  Sarah,  February,  ] 
James,  September,  1844;  Augusta,  October,  1848;  Jane,  November,  1850,  and  Frank,  January, 
Members  of  the  Baptist  Church.     Democrat. 

EDWABD  OANOIV,  farmer.  Sec.  36 ;  P.  0.  Wilmot;  bora  in  1819,  in  Ireland ;  emign 
America  in  1849,  locating  in  Wisconsin  at  Randall ;  he  purchased  a  farm  of  120  acres,  bis  pres^it 
stead.     In  March,  1852,  he  married  Miss  Mary  McDonald,  of  Ireland.;  had  spyen  cbildien,  foui 
three  boys.     Members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  Democrat. 

WIIililAlI  H.  H ABBISiON,  farmer,  Sec.  30 ;  P.  0.  Genoa  Junction  ;  bom  in  Pe 
vania  in  1835 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents  the  same  year,  when  they  located  in  Randall 
early  part  of  his  life  he  was  farming  with  his  father ;  in  1858,  took  charge  of  134}  acres,  hb  present 
tion  ;  at  the  death  of  his  father,  oame  into  possession  of  his  parents'  property ;  he  also  bought  153 
adjoining;  in  1874,  commenced  raising  stock  for  the  Chicago  market.  Married,  Feb.  12,  1867, 
Nettie  Capran,  a  native  of  Canada ;  had  three  children — Kirt  L.,  bom  Jan.  17,  1869  ;  Hattie  M. 
10,  1873;  Orville  E.,  Jan.  18, 1875.  Belonged  to  8th  W.  V.  I.;  joined  his  r^ment  at  Madison 
in  battles  at  Corinth  and  Yicksburg,  Miss. ;  mustered  out  Sept.  17, 1864 ;  returned  to  Randall.  B 
lican.  Held  the  offices  of  Assistant  Supervisor  two  years,  Assessor  four  years,  and  is  Justice  of  the  1 
WILLI  AM  HAYTHOBN,  farmer,  Sec.  27;  P.  0.  Wilmot;  bora  in  Yorkshire,  Enj 
Feb.  22, 1804;  emigrated  to  America  in  1842,  settling  in  Salem,  Kenosha  Co.,  where  be  purcha 
farm  of  eighty  acres,  his  present  homestead;  aflerward  purchased  a  farm  of  218  acres  in  Sec.  33. 
Roadmaster  several  years.  Married,  May,  1829,  Mrs.  Smith,  a  native  of  England,  who  died  Decei 
1873;  had  two  children — Hannah,  born  May,  1831,  married  in  1850,  James  K.  Reynolds,  whc 
November,  1873;  John,  born  March,  1835.     Members  Episcopal  Church  ;  Democrat. 

AL3IEBIN.  HEBBICK,  farmer.  Sec.  33 ;  P.  0.  Wilmot ;  born  in  New  York  in  1 
oame  to  Wisconsin  June  1,  1839 ;  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  farming  witb  bis  fatbe 
1854,  moved  to  Sec.  33,  a  farm  of  eighty  acres,  given  him  by  his  father.  Married,  in  1855,  Miss  £ 
E.  Wing,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  died  at  Randall  in  1876  ;  they  had  four  children — Hattie, 
July  30,  1858,  died  in  1874;  WUliam  J.,  born  March  15,  1861,  died  Aug.  18,  1863;  Carra  Belle, 
in  1864 ;  Albion  Frederick,  born  in  1866.  Mr.  H.  held  the  offices  of  Town  Treasurer  two  years,  1 
master  three  years.  In  1864,  enlisted  in  the  95th  I.  V.  I. ;  joined  regiment  at  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  w 
the  engagements  at  Nashville,  Spanish  Fort,  Mobile ;  musterdl  out  1865,  and  returned  to  Randal].  I 
hers  of  the  Methodist  Church  ;  Republican.  Draws  $6  per  month  pension  on  account  of  impaired 
sight  from  injury  in  battle. 

FBEDBICK  JOHNSON,  farmer.  Sec.  30 ;  P.  0.  Wilmot ;  bora  in  Germany  in  li 
emigrating  to  America  in  1871.  locating  at  Randall ;  in  1875,  purchased  forty  acres,  bis  present  h^ 
stead;  in  1877,  added  twenty  more.     Married,  in  1877,  Miss  Mena  Hazelman,  of  Burlington,  Wis. 

CLEMENT  KBONCKE,  farmer,  Sec.  36 ;  P.O.  Wilmot;  borninOermanjin  1852;  o 
to  Wisconsin  in  1871,  locating  near  Kenosha,  where  he  purchased  twenty-one  acres;  three  years  aften 
he  sold  out  and  purchased  his  present  farm  of  120  acres  on  Sec.  36.  Married  July  7,  1869,  ] 
Alwine  Oronthman,  a  native  of  Germany ;  had  four  children — Bertha,  born  in  Qermany,  April  8, 1£ 
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WILLI  AH  HEDTBY  WILCOX,  Jr.,  firmer,  8m.  28 ;  P.  0.  Banett'i  SUdon ;  bt 
Kand&ll,  Eenoeha  Co.,  io  1866  ;  tfae  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  od  his  &ther'a  Hum.  Hard 
1879,  fbnned  partnership  with  his  brother,  Willis  H.,  to  oaltjyate  Dr.  HoCleonaii'e  &rm,  of  280 
Harried,  November,  1868,  Hiss  Emeline  Brovn,  a  native  of  Wisoonsin.     Bepnblican. 

J.  L.  WILLIAHS,  ftmer,  Seo,  16 ;  P.  O.  Baamtt's  Station  ;  bom  Deo.  K,  1814,  in  Wat 
ton  Co.,  N.  Y.;  ein^;Tmt«d  and  settled  in  Keooehi  Co.  Jane  1,  ld4Z ;  owns  180  acrea  of  land;  gt 
stock-ntinng  and  fimming.  Married  Mibb  Elisabeth  Howlett,  daaghter  of  William  P.  Howlett,  of  1 
est«r,  N.  Y.;  she  was  born  19th  of  Ootober,  1828;  had  seven  children,  six  sons  and  one  dangli 
Edwin  A.,  bom  9th  November,  1847;  Julina  P.,  bora  7th  September,  18S2 ;  Ljrman  A.,  bom 
April,  1857  ;  CbarleB  E.,  bora  17th  October,  18R9 ;  Willis  H.,  bom  16th  Deoember,  1861 ;  Herbe 
bom  19th  April,  1863;  May  Lillian,  bora  7tJi  November,  1868.  Is  at  present  Chairman  of  the  ] 
of  Supervisors.  

WILLIAn  W.  WnSCHELL,  &Tmer,  Sw.  26 ;  P.  0.  BasseU'a  SUtioo ;  bora  in  New  Y' 
1828 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1867 ;  located  at  Bloomfield,  where  he  purchased  252  acres  of  land  ; 
and  removed  to  Randall  Township,  where  he  purchased  his  present  farm  of  160  acres.  Married 
Maria  Kello^,  of  New  York,  in  1850  ;  have  three  ohildieo — Charlee,  bora  1851 ;  George,  bora  I 
Addie,  bors  1856.     Was  Sapervisor  two  terau.     Politics,  Demoent. 


TOO   LATE    FOR    INSERTION    IN    PROPER    PLACE. 

J.  A,  HOBLICK*  Bacine;  is  a  native  of  Oloaoeeterahire,  England;  bom  Jnne  19,  I 
after  obtaining  the  small  allowance  of  ednoatioo  afforded  by  the  village  school  of  thoee  days,  hi 
apprenticed  to  the  blacksmith  and  wi^on-malcer  tnde  for  seven  years,  which  be  followed  until  1844, 
he  embarked  for  America,  arriving  at  Racine  Aag.  14,  of  that  year,  engaging  in  the  carpentering  bui 
for  about  two  years ;  aflerward,  entered  into  the  wood  and  timber  bosiness,  fiiraishing  large  quantiti 
piles  and  timbm  &}i  bridge  piers,  docks,  etc.;  he  continued  in  this  business  until  the  year  1853.  i 
having  purchased  a  piece  of  stone  property  Irom  Alanson  Allen,  at  the  Rapids,  he  turned  his  aU«nu 
the  lime  and  stone  business,  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  since,  adding  to  it  the  &rming.  million;  ai 
businesB.  He  haa  held  several  public  offices  of  trust,  and  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  Freemaso 
the  State,  having  taken  the  Thirty-third  Degree,  and  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  General  ( 
Consistory  TJ.  S.  A.  He  was  married  to  Arabella  Lediard,  of  Glonceeterahire,  England,  Feb.  14,  ] 
has  six  children,  four  sons  and  two  daughters — Alexander,  G«orgc  W.,  Arabella  R.,  Joseph  A.,  I 
L.  and  Oliver  C.     Is  a  member  of  the  Prot«ataut  Episcopal  Church. 
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